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On  the  Coast  of  Humboldt  County. 


It  is  timely  to  speak  of  the  coast  and  the  mountains, 
for  all  the  Califoraians  who  are  not  enchained  by 
home  duties  and  responsibilities  are  either  at  the 
coast  or  on  the  mountains  this  month.  This  week's 
reference  is  to  the  coast,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  portions  of  the  coast  most  visited  at  the  present 
time  ace  not  the  most  picturesque.  As  development 
comes  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  State  and  avenues 
of  travel  open,  the  summer  travelers  will  find  rough 
beauty  there  which  is  hardly  suggested  by  the 
smoother  coast  lines  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State.    Just  as  an  illustration  to  enforce 


is  situate  about  the  center  of  the  coast  line  of  Hum- 
boldt county.  On  the  north,  east  and  south  the  bay 
is  protected  from  storms  by  mountain  ranges  and 
headlands,  and,  the  entrance  being  comparatively 
narrow,  the  most  tempestuous  storms  of  the  ocean 
scarcely  disturb  its  waters. 

The  vast  importance  of  so  commodious  and  safe  a 
harbor,  contiguous  to  the  highways  of  Pacific  com- 
merce, had  long  been  recognized  by  maritime  inter- 
ests, but  its  usefulness  had  been  impaired  by  the 
presence  of  a  sand  bar,  which  obstructed  the  en- 
trance, making  ingress  and  egress  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  not  without  danger.  Added  to  this 
drawback  was  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  water  in 


manent  channel,  constantly  deepening  and  broaden- 
ing, through  the  sand  bar,  while  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  has  increased  from  8  to  10  feet,  before 
the  improvements  Commenced,  to  a  minimum  vary- 
ing from  25  to  30  feet  at  extreme  low  water,  afford- 
ing sufficient  draught  to  permit  the  passage  of  any 
vessel,  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

The  channels  in  Humboldt  bay  are  well  defined,  as 
an  aid  to  their  navigation,  by  a  system  of  buoys  and 
fixed  lights.  The  main  channel  extends  from  the 
entrance,  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction,  pass- 
ing the  city  front  of  Eureka  and  Indian  island,  to  a 
point  a  little  north  of  Eureka.  Above,  it  subdivides 
into  two  branches,  one  on  the  west,  the  Mad  river 


Trinidad  Lighthouse. 


Looking  Toward  Trinidad  From  the  Cape. 

Scenes  Along  the  Coast  of  Humboldt  County,  North  of  Eureka. 


Honda's  Landing  Near  Trinidad. 


this  claim,  take  the  group  of  views  on  this  page,  I 
which   we    borrow    from    the    elegant    Humboldt  j 
County  Souvenir  of  the  Eureka  Times,  and  in  connec-  i 
tion  with  these  pictures  a  few  facts  about  the  Hum- 
boldt county  coast  are  of  interest. 

Humboldt  bay,  affording  the  only  harbor  on  the 
coast  of  northern  California,  and  the  principal  one 
between  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  is  14  miles  in  length,  with  a 
varying  width  of  >  mile  to  4  miles.  Its  tidal  area  is 
approximately  28  square  miles,  with  about  35  miles 
of  navigable  channels,  and  it  possesses  an  available 
water  frontage  of  over  50  miles.  The  bay  lies  length- 
wise parallel  to  the  coast,  separated  from  the  ocean 
on  the  west  by  peninsulas  varying  from  }  mile  to  li 
mile  wide.    The  entrance  to  the  bay  from  the  ocean 


some  of  the  inner  channels  was  not  sufficient  to  per- 
mit of  large  shipping.  The  Federal  Government, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  harbor,  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  for  its  improvement,  the 
improvement  consisting  of  dredging  the  channels  in 
the  bay  and  constructing  jetties  at  its  entrance, 
with  the  objects  of  fixing  a  permanent  and  direct 
channel  and  removing  the  obstruction  of  the  sand 
bar.  Dredging  was  commenced  in  1887  and  the  work 
of  building  the  jetties  in  1889.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1894,  a  sum  of  nearly  $2,250,000  having 
been  expended  in  the  operations. 

The  effect  of  the  improvements  has  fully  justified 
the  claims  advanced  in  support  of  their  plans  by  the 
engineers.  The  jetties  have  forced,  and  are  main- 
taining, by  the  scouring  action  of  the  tides,  a  per- 


channel,  the  other  the  Areata  channel,  extending 
northeasterly  and  terminating  at  the  wharf  of  the 
town  of  Areata.  The  main  channel  possesses,  at  its 
shallowest  point,  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  lower  low 
water.  Areata  channel  exhibits,  on  a  similar  show- 
ing, a  depth  of  8  feet. 

In  the  South  Bay  are  two  channels — one  terminat- 
ing at  Southport  wharf,  and  known  as  the  Southport 
channel,  the  other  the  Eastern  or  Hookton  channel. 

Other  shipping  points  in  Humboldt  county  are 
Trinidad  bay  and  Shelter  cove.  Trinidad  bay  lies  up 
the  coast  about  20  miles  north  of  Eureka,  well  shel- 
tered from  the  north  and  west  winds  by  a  bold 
promontory,  Trinidad  head,  and  possessing  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels. 
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The  Week. 

Moderate  weather  and  a  lower  temperature  have 
prevailed  this  week  and  they  have  been  generally 
acceptable  to  plant  life.  The  preceding  stress  had, 
however,  quite  a  marked  effect  on  field  crops;  good 
grain  is  to  be  in  moderate  supply  and  should  gain  in 
value.  Fruits  are  coming  on  well  as  a  rule  and  the 
local  demand  is  keen,  so  that  less  is  available  for 
Eastern  shipment  fresh.  The  Eastern  shipment  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  week  aggregated  nearly 
475  cars,  and  this  is  about  200  cars  short  of  last 
year's  record.  Prices  at  the  East  have  been  good 
and  the  demand  quick,  but  the  chance  to  sell  at  home 
has  taken  the  fruit.  The  canners  have  been  espe- 
cially active  this  year.  Their  enterprising  push  of 
their  business  cleared  out  last  year's  pack  thor- 
oughly and  they  need  much  fruit  this  year  and  are 
paying  good  prices  for  it.  It  is  certainly  encourag- 
ing that  California  fruit  is  winning  its  way  so  well 
and  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  staple  in  places  where  we 
secured  entrance  because  of  a  short  season  in  home 
supply.  There  is,  therefore,  much  significance  in 
this  report  from  Consul  B.  H.  Ridgely  at  Nantes, 
France: 

A  year  ago  there  was  an  almost  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  fruit  and  early  vegetable  crops  in  this 
region.  This  year  the  situation  is  quite  the  reverse, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  best  fruit  crop 
France  has  enjoyed  for  three  years.  The  apples  and 
prunes  are  particularly  fine  and  abundant.  While 
this  means  a  decreased  demand  and  perhaps  cheaper 
prices  for  American  dried  fruits,  such  as  sliced  ap- 
ples, pears  in  barrels,  and  prunes  and  apricots  in 
cases,  it  does  not  at  all  signify  that  the  United  States 
is  to  lose  this  trade,  which  in  recent  years  has  devel- 
oped so  rapidly  in  France.  On  the  contrary,  since  it 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  France  even  in  a 
good  year  cannot  produce  anything  like  a  sufficient 
crop  of  apples  and  prunes  for  her  own  consumption, 
it  is  certain  that  these  products  must  continue  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

That  is  just  what  we  want  to  achieve  in  all  popu- 
lous fruit-eating  countries.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  California  dried  fruits  will  make  them- 
selves a  regular  place  and  thus  move  quietly  and 
steadily  forward— gaining  constantly  by  wider  distri- 
bution, and  this  is  a  factor  of  the  outlook  which  the 
pessimists  in  this  line  never  take  sufficient  account  of. 

Wheat  is  at  a  standstill,  no  clearance  and  no  char- 
ters being  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  ship 
owners  and  wheat  exporters  are  at  a  deadlock- 
through  their  respective  combinations,  and  the  grow- 
ers are  confident  and  not  rushing  to  sell.  Spot 
wheat  is  nominally  as  before,  while  futures  are  a  lit- 
tle stiffer,  following  a  slight  advance  in  Chicago. 
Barley  is  quiet,  with  a  firm  undertone.    Buyers  are 


trying  to  hold  things  down  here,  but  there  was  a  sale 
on  Wednesday  at  better  than  the  ruling  price.  It  is 
reported  that  English  buyers  are  hunting  barley  in 
the  country.  Oats  are  quiet  and  steady.  Buck- 
wheat is  out  of  stock  and  stiff  at  the  East.  There  is 
no  change  in  beans  ;  stocks  are  well  held  and  not 
heavy.  Hay  is  weak  ;  there  is  much  old  and  more 
new  in  sight.  Bran  is  easier  and  more  offering; 
middlings  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  but  the  demand  is 
light.  Beef  is  weak,  mutton,  lamb  and  veal  firm  and 
hogs  steady.  There  is  a  fight  on  in  the  butter  mar- 
ket over  some  creameries  and  the  price  is  pushed  up, 
though  the  general  trade  is  not  brisk  and  plenty  of 
Eastern  butter  looking  for  a  chance  here.  Cheese  is 
in  fairly  good  shape,  especially  for  choice  new  flats, 
though  much  cheap  Eastern  cheese  is  landed  here. 
Eggs  are  rather  firm  and  unchanged  for  choice,  with 
many  Eastern  coming.  Four  cars  of  Eastern  poultry 
are  in,  and  only  nice  young  chickens  are  looked  for 
in  the  local  supply;  the  market  is  not  in  good  shape 
Potatoes  are  firm  and  in  good  demand;  onions  are 
better.  Apricots  are  coming  in  freely  and  canners 
are  taking  them  at  $20  to  $35  per  ton,  while  other 
trade  pays  up  to  2i  cents  per  pound  for  choice. 
Peaches  and  good  later  plums  are  selling  fairly. 
Oranges  are  chiefly  a  few  Valencias;  lemons  are  un- 
changed, with  a  fair  movement,  and  limes  are  abun- 
dant. Futures  on  new  dried  apricots  are  being  sought 
for,  but  the  peach  demand  seems  a  little  slower; 
new  dried  apricots  are  beginning  to  arrive.  Dried 
apples  are  scarce  and  high.  Buyers  are  making  a 
bluff  with  offer  of  new  prunes  at  2  cents,  or  1{  cent 
on  a  9  point  basis.  This  keeps  out  buyers  and  de- 
presses the  trade  and  should  be  made  impossible. 
The  nut  market  is  firm  and  nothing  doing.  Honey  is 
firm  and  quiet.  Hops  are  a  little  weak  this  time; 
old  are  offered  at  a  cut  and  bidding  on  new  is  not 
lively.  Wool  is  firm  and  little  remains  in  growers' 
hands. 

We  must  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Alexander  Craw, 
who  to  our  own  knowledge  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  California  horticulture  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  whose  excellent  work 
during  the  last  decade  .  and  a  half  has  made  him 
esteemed  by  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  fruit 
industries  of  California.  Mr.  Craw's  career  as  guar- 
dian at  San  Francisco  against  the  introduction  of  in- 
jurious animals,  great  and  small,  has  made  him  a 
name  throughout  the  State,  while  his  successful 
studies  and  manipulation  of  parasitic  and  predaceous 
insects  have  brought  him  fame  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Craw  has  done  his  work  with  great  zea' 
and  untiring  energy,  and  because  he  has  been  so 
good  we  are  soon  to  lose  him.  If  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  sit  on  his  job,  as  too  many  public  servants  do, 
we  might  have  kept  him  for  life.  The  facts  are,  as 
currently  reported,  that  the  territorial  government 
of  Hawaii  calls  Mr.  Craw  at  $5000  per  year  for  five 
years,  and  Mr.  Craw  has  accepted.  This  being  the 
case,  nothing  remains  but  to  assure  him  that  he  will 
carry  to  his  new  field  the  most  sincere  thanks  of 
Californians  for  all  that  he  has  been  and  all  that  he 
has  done  and  to  express  the  hope  that  his  future 
will  be  full  of  happiness  and  opportunity. 

There  is  another  personal  affair  which  we  are  more 
glad  about,  and  that  is  that  Purdue  University  at  its 
last  commencement  conferred  the  highest  honor  at 
its  disposal  and  recognized  an  engineer  of  distin- 
guished merit  in  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  engineering  upon  Elvvood  Mead,  chief  of  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Irrigation  and  professor  of 
irrigation  in  the  University  of  California.  This  de- 
gree is  rarely  given  and  only  to  persons  of  distin- 
guished attainments  in  engineering.  It  has  not  been 
given  at  Purdue  before. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  California  week  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  California  counties  exhibiting  gave  a  for- 
mal opening  reception  in  their  space  in  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture,  which  drew  a  greater  crowd  than  the 
area  cou'd  hold  and  set  every  one  talking  about  Cali- 
fornia. President  Francis  of  the  Exposition  and 
others  shared  with  Governor  Pardee  in  the  honors  of 
speech  making.  President  Francis  gave  unstinted 
praise  to  the  exhibit  of  the  counties  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  displays  were  alone 
as  elaborate  as  those  of  some  States,  forming  a 
remarkable  aggregation,  which  was  a  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  State. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Trouble  in  the  Soil. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  a  twig  from 
Phillip's  cling  which  is  growing  on  sandy  soil.  Some 
trees  are  doing  well,  others  are  losing  their  leaves. 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tell  from  sample  what  the 
trouble  is.— H.  G.  T.,  Dinuba. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  a  twig  of  Phillip  cling 
peach.  Some  of  the  trees  are  doing  all  right,  others 
all  wrong.  The  soil,  I  think,  is  moist  enough.  'There 
is  some  alkali.  The  trees  grow  some,  but  the  leaves 
fall  off.— C.  F.  G.,  Dinuba. 

These  two  specimens  are  similar.  The  leaves  do 
not  manifest  the  trouble  except  by  premature  yel- 
lowing. There  is  no  sign  of  pest  or  disease  upon 
them.  The  difficulty  is  probably  in  the  soil.  The 
sandy  soil  may  not  hold  moisture  enough  for  them"  to 
proceed  with  their  summer's  growth.  The  reason 
why  some  trees  look  well  and  others  fail  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  spots  have  coarser  sand  or 
sand  over  gravel,  while  the  thriving  trees  find  a  more 
retentive  basis.  The  occurrence  of  alkali  would  pro- 
duce about  the  same  appearance  and  that,  too, 
would  be  spotted  in  its  distribution.  The  way  to  de- 
termine the  matter  is  to  dig  down  and  see  how  the 
moisture  is,  and  if  that  is  apparently  adequate  send 
a  sample  of  the  soil  from  about  the  roots  to  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley  to  see  if  alkali  is  pres- 
ent, unless  you  already  know  that  it  is. 

Pear  and  Apple  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  a  remedy  been  found  for 
pear  blight  ?  We  also  have  this  year  what  I  take  to 
be  apple  blight.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  it  ?  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Fresno  and  Madera 
counties  and  found  what  I  call  a'  pie  blight  there.  Is 
it  so,  and  will  it  be  as  detrimental  as  pear  blight  ? — 
Reader,  Firebaugh. 

We  regret  to  state  that  no  satisfactory  remedy 
has  yet  been  found  for  pear  blight.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  delay  its  progress  by  the  systematic  cut- 
ting out  of  blighted  parts  of  the  tree,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  which  we  have  recently  pub- 
lished. This  blight  affects  also  the  apple  tree.  There 
is,  however,  another  blight  of  the  apple  tree,  which 
is  manifested  first  by  a  powdery  deposit  on  the  new 
growth  and  afterwards  by  the  curling  and  browning 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  not  the  blight  that  affects  the 
pear.  This  is  called  "  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple," 
and  is  held  in  check  by  the  free  application  of  sulphur 
to  the  new  growth  of  the  tree  early  in  the  season.  It 
is  claimed  in  Colorado  that  the  blight  of  the  pear  also 
affects  the  apricot ;  but  this,  fortunately,  has  not 
been  the  case  in  California  so  far  as  we  know. 


Rattlesnake  Weed. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  the  right  name  of 
this  plant  and  if  it  has  any  medicinal  properties  ?  It 
grows  in  quantities  here  and  is  known  as  "rattle- 
snake weed."  It  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  snake  bites 
and  to  grow  around  where  rattlesnakes  are.  If  it  is 
a  sure  cure  for  snake  bites,  I  would  like  to  know  it, 
as  we  have  found  a  great  many  rattlesnakes  here. — 
Reader,  Berros. 

The  plant  is  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  "  Yerba  de 
Vibora"  and  botanically  as  Daucus  pusillus.  This 
plant  is  considered  by  Indians,  Spaniards  and  moun- 
taineers as  an  infallible  remedy  for  rattlesnake  bites; 
but  we  know  of  no  demonstration  of  its  efficacy  or 
otherwise,  nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used.  Possibly  some  reader  will 
continue  the  discussion. 

Galvanized  Iron  Chicken  Houses. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  advise  building  a 
chicken  house  of  galvanized  iron  in  this  country?  Is 
it  not  too  hot  for  summer  weather?  What  sort  of 
floor  is  best  for  such  a  building?  How  about  a  frame- 
work for  the  iron  sheathing — should  that  be  of  iron 
also? — Enquirer,  Corning. 

The  construction  of  galvanized  iron  chicken  houses 
is  probably  only  worthy  of  consideration  in  places 
where  chicken  ticks  are  abundant.  These  pests  are 
almost  impossible  of  dislodgemeut  except  by  fire, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  reach  them  by  any  insecti- 
cidal  application  in  a  wooden  house  full  of  crevices. 
The  Australians  made  elaborate  experiments  in  com- 
bating this  insect  and  concluded  that  galvanized  iron 
houses,  which  could  be  filled  with  straw  occasionally 
and  fired,  were  the  only  structures  which  could  be 
kept  free  from  the  pests.  The  chicken  tick  is  abund- 
ant in  some  parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  all 
sorts  of  applications  have  been  resorted  to  to  destroy 
it  without  satisfactory  results.    Of  course,  to  com- 
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plete  construction  which  would  stand  burning  out 
iron  framework  would  also  be  desirable,  but  this 
would  be  rather  an  expensive  matter,  for  it  would 
probably  necessitate  riveting  the  sheathing  to  the 
frame.  Possibly  a  redwood  frame,  which  is  slow  to 
burn,  could  be  made,  covered  well  with  fireproof 
paint  and  then  sheathed  with  the  iron,  thus  possibly 
securing  an  affair  which  would  stand  straw  fire 
enough  to  kill  the  ticks  without  igniting  the  frame. 
An  iron  house  in  the  interior  should,  of  course,  be 
kept  well  covered  with  white  paint  or  whitewash; 
which  would  reflect  the  heat  and  thus  reduce  the 
objection  from  high  temperatures  in  summer.  A 
chicken  house,  wherever  possible,  should  have  an 
earth  floor  and  be  capable  of  moving  from  time  to 
time  to  fresh  ground.  This  also  would  very  much 
reduce  the  danger  of  its  being  infested  with  ticks. 

Forage  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  farm  northeast  of  Napa, 
just  bought,  and  intend  to  set  part  to  grapes, 
almonds  and  English  walnuts,  all  of  which  do  well — -in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit  do  well,  as  the  locality  is  more 
free  from  fog  and  frost  than  Napa  valley.  T  want  a 
forage  plant  that  will  take  the  place  of  alfalfa  on  a 
small  portion  that  I  believe  is  too  wet  for  alfalfa, 
although  the  alfalfa  has  not  been  tried  on  that  piece. 
Is  there  any  grass  or  plant  that  does  well  on  our  up- 
land or  hills  which  will  give  more  feed  than  the  nat- 
ural grasses  and  will  stay  green  in  the  fall  or  late 
summer  ?  Our  whole  section  of  California  is  in  need 
of  something  that  will  stand  our  summer  weather  on 
the  hills  and  dry  lands  and  still  grow  perennially. — 
New  Comer,  Napa. 

The  plants  which  will  yield  you  best  results  on  the 
wet  land  which  you  mention  are  Australian  rye 
grass  and  Eastern  red  clover.  If  the  piece  dries  out 
very  badly  in  the  summer  the  red  clover  will  probably 
fail,  but  the  rye  grass  will  probably  maintain  its  life 
during  the  summer  time  and  grow  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter and  late  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  not  injured  by 
standing  water.  For  drier  hillsides  we  do  not  know 
of  anytiug  better  than  the  native  grasses  and  clovers, 
and  nothing  that  will  stay  green  in  the  fall  without 
irrigation.  It  would  be  profitable  and  delightful,  of 
course,  if  our  hills  would  retain  perennial  verdure, 
but  when  we  remember  their  long  season  of  fall,  win- 
ter and  spring  verdure,  and  contrast  the  few  months 
of  dryness  with  the  long  winter  cover  of  snow  at  the 
East,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  so  badly  off  after  all  in 
California,  even  on  the  dry  lands. 

Disease  of  Rose  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — Two  years  ago  this  place  had  the 
finest  roses  in  the  city.  To  day  it  has  none  at  all, 
although  I  spent  over  $30  last  year  in  replacing 
those  that  had  died.  The  gardeners  whom  I  have 
consulted  have  given  me  as  many  different  opinions 
as  there  were  individuals.  I  have  been  advised  to 
consult  you  and  send  you  a  portion  of  the  root  of  one 
of  my  lately  deceased  Standards.  Please  let  me 
know  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  trouble.— Ama- 
teur, Alameda. 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  we  cannot  satisfac- 
torily assign  definite  cause  to  the  diseased  growth  of 
rose  roots  shown  by  your  sample.  We  have  seen 
indications  of  it  fiom  time  to  time,  but  do  not  under- 
stand what  agency  is  involved  in  it.  We  believe  it 
can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
phur and  nitrate  of  soda,  mixed  and  applied  to  the 
soil  around  the  plant  and  washed  into  the  soil  by 
irrigation  or  by  the  winter's  rainfall.  One  has 
to  be  careful  about  using  too  much  to  the  plant,  be- 
cause nitrate  of  soda  is  destructive  to  plant  roots  if 
used  in  large  quantities.  Make  a  mixture  of  half  and 
half  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  apply  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  each  plant,  scattering  it  over  a 
circle  about  1  foot  in  diameter  and  treating  with 
water  rather  freely  until  it  is  washed  into  the  soil. 

Persimmon  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Pardon  me  for  again  trespassing 
on  your  time,  but  when  horticultural  troubles  assail 
me  the  needle  of  my  compass  always  points  to  you. 
The  young  peach  trees  with  root  knot,  about  which  I 
wrote  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  are  rooted  out.  They 
were  past  redemption,  as  most  of  them  had  knots 
over  all  parts  of  the  roots,  though  only  two  years  old. 
Now  the  problem  is  what  to  put  in  their  place  next 
winter.  What  do  you  think  of  persimmons  ?  I  have 
two  trees  (different  varieties)  of  Japanese  growing 
here  and  they  always  look  well  and  bear  well.  Is 
there  a  market  for  more  than  is  produced  now  ? 
What  varieties  are  best  for  commercial  purposes  ? 
Will  they  endure  much  alkali  ?  As  they  are  a  dwarf 
tree,  I  could  plant  closer  than  I  had  the  peaches  and 
avoid  using  many  of  the  old  holes.    I  note  what  you 


say  of  them  in  :< California  Fruits,"  but  would  like 
any  further  information  you  may  give  me  along  this 
line. — Orchardist,  Tulare  county. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  persim- 
mons do  not  warrant  extension  of  their  production  in 
this  State,  except  for  home  use  or  local  sale.  Very 
few,  indeed,  are  called  for,  and  from  one  to  three  car- 
loads a  year  constitute  the  total  amount  which 
growers  have  been  able  to  sell  profitably  at  the  East 
so  far.  Sometimes  a  few  are  sold  in  San  Francisco 
at  good  prices,  but  no  quantity  can  be  successfully 
handled.  The  fruit  is  exceedingly  handsome,  is 
counted  by  some  very  delicious  ;  but  either  our  peo- 
ple do  not  like  it  or  do  not  understand  it — at  least, 
they  will  not  buy  it  in  any  quantity,  although  it  does 
come  out  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  such  a  hand- 
some fruit  would  seem  to  be  in  great  request,  for 
decorative  purposes,  at  least.  No  particular  differ- 
ence has  been  manifested  in  the  selling  quality  of 
different  varieties.  The  trees  are  rather  small  in 
size  and  could  be  planted  closer  than  peach  trees. 
Sixteen  feet  is  sufficient  distance.  We  can  not  advise 
you  as  to  their  tolerance  of  alkali,  as  we  have  no  ob- 
servation covering  that  point. 

Poison  for  Ground  Pests. 

To  the  Editor: — A  kind  of  short  tailed  squirrel  or 
prairie  dog  is  working  havoc  with  my  grain  in  the 
fields.  Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  cheap  and 
effectual  method  of  exterminating  them  ? — Farmer, 
Shasta  county. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  animals  of  which  you 
speak,  is  probably  by  the  use  of  poisoned  grain.  We 
have  frequently  published  the  recipe  for  the  best 
poison  for  ground  squirrels,  and  the  same  prepara- 
tion has  also  proved  very  satisfactory  for  prairie 
dogs  in  Kansas.  As  we  have  manv  new  readers  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  formula,  we  give  it  again: 

Take  strychnine,  one  ounce;  cyanide  of  potassium, 
one  and  one-half  ounces;  eggs,  one  dozen;  honey,  one 
pint;  vinegar,  one  and  one-half  pints;  wheat  or  bar- 
ley, thirty  pounds.  Dissolve  strychnine  in  the  vine- 
gar; and  you  will  have  to  pulverize  it  in  the  vinegar, 
or  it  will  gather  into  a  lump.  See  that  it  is  all  dis- 
solved. Dissolve  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  little 
water.  Beat  the  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  to- 
gether thoroughly  before  adding  to  the  barley.  Let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  often.  Spread  to 
dry  before  using,  as  it  will  mold  if  put  away  wet. 

In  wheat  districts  use  wheat,  in  barley  districts 
use  barley,  as  the  squirrel  will  eat  it  better.  Place 
a  few  grains  of  the  poison  in  or  near  each  hole.  Do 
not  waste  it  by  too  free  use.  It  is  a  very  active 
poison  and  little  is  needed. 

To  Rid  a  House  of  Fleas. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  bought  a  small  ranch 
near  Santa  Barbara  and  I  find  that  the  house  and 
the  barn  are  infested  with  fleas,  not  casual  fleas 
such  as  one  expects  to  find  in  a  San  Francisco  the- 
ater, but  absolutely  a  plague  of  them — a  pest  to  both 
beast  and  man.  Can  you  suggest  a  likely  cause  ? 
Naturally  there  have  been  dogs  about  the  place,  but 
no  hogs  as  far  as  I  know.  The  place  is  distinctly  not 
sandy.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  of  some 
effectual  method  of  abating,  or  better  still,  of  com- 
pletely overcoming  the  nuisance.  —  Subscriber, 
Santa  Barbara. 

We  cannot  tell  where  the  fleas  came  from.  Neither 
hogs  nor  sand  seem  to  be  essential  to  their  abun- 
dance. They  have  had  a  chance  to  multiply  through 
the  neglect  of  warfare  against  them  by  the  earlier 
occupants.  To  clear  them  out  you  must  resort  to 
vigorous  measures.  A  cheap  and  widely  available 
material  is  creolin.  Commercial  creolin  is  inexpen- 
sive and  may  be  bought  at  any  drugstore  as  a  black- 
ish-brown liquid.  When  this  is  mixed  with  water  it 
forms  a  milky-white  solution.  First  the  animals  ad- 
mitted to  the  places  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  creolin  and  water,  or  dipped  and 
held  for  five  minutes  in  it.  This  will  destroy  the 
adult  fleas  as  well  as  the  larvae,  and  thus  prevent 
further  breeding.  For  dogs  a  3%  solution  should  be 
used;  for  cats,  a  2%  solution,  as  the  fur  is  more  sen- 
sitive and  the  hair  finer,  and  will  hold  the  solution 
longer.  After  the  removal  of  the  animal  no  more  at- 
tention is  required  than  if  the  animal  were  submerged 
in  clear  water. 

The  measures  outlined  below  are  very  effective  to 
rid  dwelling  houses  of  this  pest.  The  situations  in 
which  household  insect  pests  are  most  likely  to  breed 
are  under  carpets,   rugs  and  mats;    also  under 


various  things  piled  on  the  floor,  such  as  book 
boxes  and  papers,  consequently  it  is  desirable  that 
mats  should  be  substituted  for  carpets,  because  the 
former  can  be  easily  taken  outside  and  aired;  there 
they  should  be  beaten  and  shaken  to  remove  the  eggs 
and  larvae  of  the  fleas,  as  well  as  the  adult  insects. 
All  unnecessary  material  should  be  removed  from 
the  floor.  If  the  floor  contains  cracks  and  crevices, 
the  immature  stages  of  the  intruders  are  sure  to 
be  there.  Such  floors  should  be  scrubbed  with  a  5% 
solution  of  creolin.  Should  the  infestation  be  such  a 
desperate  one  that  all  these  measures  fail,  as  a  last 
resort  the  house  may  be  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas,  as  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  Nov.  8,  1902.  You  can  probably  make  a  contract 
with  some  one  who  is  used  to  fumigating  orange  trees 
to  do  this  for  you.  The  chemicals  are  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  person. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  June  27,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  cool  weather  and  southerly  winds  continued 
most  of  the  week  in  nearly  all  sections.  Hay  harvest  is 
almost  completed  and  stacking  and  baling'  ai-e  progress- 
ing rapidly;  the  crop  is  heavy  and  of  good  quality. 
Grain  harvest,  continues;  wheat  and  barley  are  of  fair 
quality,  but  the  yield  is  light  in  most  places.  Hops  are 
in  good  condition  and  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Dry  feed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  yielding  a  larger  crop  than  usual. 
Peaches  and  apricots  are  light  in  most  sections.  Pears 
are  ripening  and  will  be  ready  for  shipment  in  a  few 
days.  Vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  large 
crop  of  grapes  is  probable.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  clear  and  cool,  with 
light  winds,  and  generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  Fogs 
in  the  coast  districts  were  beneficial.  The  hay  crop  is 
being  rapidly  harvested  and  baled;  the  yield  is  large  and 
the  quality  excellent.  Oats  are  yielding  a  heavy  crop  in 
some  sections.  Wheat  and  barley  harvesting-  is  in  prog- 
ress and  the  yield  is  said  to  be  very  good.  Hops,  beans, 
corn  and  potatoes  are  doing  well  and  fair  crops  are  ex- 
pected. Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  and  give 
promise  of  a  heavy  crop.  Deciduous  fruits  are  being 
gathered  and  shipped.  Apricot  drying  is  progressing. 
The  apple  crop  will  probably  be  below  average  in  all 
sections. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week. 
Grain  harvest  continues  in  all  sections;  the  barley  crop 
is  fair,  but  wheat  was  pinched  in  most  places  by  the  dry 
winds,  and  will  be  a  light  crop.  Haying  continues  and 
baling  is  in  progress.  The  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly 
and  in  some  sections  is  good.  Most  of  the  apricot  crop 
has  been  shipped  to  the  canneries  and  driers.  Peaches, 
nectarines,  figs  and  Tragedy  prunes  are  being  marketed. 
Melons  are  beginning  to  ripen  and  will  soon  be  plentiful. 
Grapes  are  making  good  progress  and  promise  a  large 
crop.  Feed  is  getting  scarce,  but  stock  are  healthy  and 
in  fair  condition.    Irrigation  water  is  getting  low. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  days  and  foggy  or  cloudy  nights  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  grain  and  hay  crops  are  being  har- 
vested and  both  are  reported  light.  Vineyards  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy 
yield  of  raisin  and  wine  grapes.  A  large  crop  of  moun- 
tain cherries  is  being  gathered.  Olives  in  San  Diego 
county  are  in  unusually  good  condition.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  are  plentiful  and  of  superior  quality.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  maturing  and  with  the  exception  of  apricots 
will  yield  fair  crops.  Oranges  and  walnuts  are  doing 
well.    Sugar  beets  and  beans  continue  in  good  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cooler  week,  with  cloudy 
or  foggy  mornings  and  several  sprinkling  rains,  bene- 
fited growing  crops  and  tended  to  conserve  soil  moisture. 

Eureka  Summary. — Dry  and  windy  weather  the 
fore  part  of  past  week.  Rain  is  needed  in  the  interior. 
Hay  crop  is  immense;  oats  were  never  better.  Apples 
and  cherries  are  a  little  below  average;  other  fruits  are 
abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, June  29,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.ntmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

64.21 

51.73 

46  64 

98 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31.16 

24.22 

26  30 

108 

68 

Sacramento  

.00 

16.86 

16.62 

19.99 

98 
64 

54 

San  Francisco  

.00 

20.59 

18.28 

22  72 

48 

Fresno   

.00 

8.04 

8.50 

8  81 

106 

58 

Independence  

.00 

2.59 

2.36 

3.77 

90 

60 
48 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.00 

16  99 

18.49 

20.17 

68 
76 

T 

8.72 

19.31 

16.51 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

4.40 

11.76 

8.24 

70 

58 

.00 

1.00 

1.73 

2.89 

106 

64 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Commissioner  Roeding's  Report  on  the  World's 
Fair. 

Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  had  charge  of 
the  horticultural  features  of  the  State  of  California 
displays  at  the  World's  Fair.  He  has  given  to  the 
Fresno  Republican  descriptive  notes  of  many  things 
in  connection  with  the  exposition,  from  which  we  take 
paragraphs  relating  especially  to  the  State  Building 
and  the  displays  made  by  our  people  in  other  buildings. 

The  California  Building. — The  California  build- 
ing is  located  on  a  site  practically  in  the  center  of  the 
grounds  on  quite  an  eminence  and  fully  a  mile  distant 
from  where  most  of  the  State  buildings  are  situated. 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  astuteness  of  our  commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Wiggins  and  Filcher,  that  this  spot 
was  selected.  Shortly  after  the  selection  was  made 
Illinois,  although  it  had  already  made  a  location  with 
the  other  State  buildings,  saw  the  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  it  in  making  a  change  and  selected  a 
location  adjoining  the  California  State  building.  Out- 
side of  the  last  named  building,  there  are  but  five 
other  state  buildings  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia building. 

California,  considering  its  importance,  has  devoted 
less  money  to  its  building  than  probably  any  other 
State,  and  many  of  our  California  visitors  are  disap- 
pointed with  it.  They  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  his 
torical  feature  which  this  building  possesses  and 
simply  because  it  does  not  present  a  fresh,  white  and 
finished  appearance,  they  at  once  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  does  not  do  us  justice.  This  building 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $17,000  and  it  is  a  copy  of 
the  old  mission  at  Santa  Barbara,  erected  in  1780. 
When  a  visitor  enters  the  building,  he  is  usually 
greeted  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  says,  "This  building  is 
124  years  old."  It  is  difficult  for  visitors  at  times  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said  to 
them.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  California  build- 
ing may  not  be  as  pretentious  as  some  of  the  other 
State  buildings,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  visitor.  The  furniture  looks  as  if  it  is  in- 
tended for  use  and  the  cordial  reception  which  is  ex- 
tended to  all  visitors,  whether  from  California  or 
from  another  part  of  the  world,  has  done  much  to 
make  the  building  popular. 

The  idea  which  our  commissioners  have  had  in  view 
in  making  an  exhibit  has  been  to  present  a  full  and 
complete  display  of  the  products  of  the  State,  and,  in 
order  to  do  this  with  the  limited  appropriation  avail- 
able, they  fully  understood  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  put  too  much  money  into  the  construction 
of  the  building.  An  admirable  and  at  the  same  time 
economical  feature  of  the  California  building  is  that 
apartments  were  provided  for  all  the  commissioners 
and  chiefs  of  departments.  They  occupy  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building  and  are  very  comfortably  situ- 
ated. The  result  of  this  is  that  those  who  have  work 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  building  are  in  close  con- 
tact with  it  at  all  times,  and  the  saving  to  the  State 
in  the  way  of  expense  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  officials  living  in  the  building  pay 
only  $4  a  week  for  their  board  and  lodging.  Governor 
Pardee  during  his  stay  in  St.  Louis  will  make  the 
California  building  his  home  and  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  well  the  commissioners  fare  on 
$4  a  week. 

The  California  Exhibit. — California  makes  its 
greatest  display  in  the  Agricultural  building,  occu- 
pying more  space  than  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country.  The  exhibit  is  located  in  practically  the 
center  of  this  building,  which  covers  an  area  of  over 
twenty  acres,  and  for  variety  of  products  in  the 
agricultural  line  there  is  nothing  in  the  entire  build- 
ing which  compares  with  the  exhibit  of  California. 
Every  line  of  product  for  which  California  is  famous 
is  here  shown  in  complete  detail,  and  the  various 
counties  contributing  to  make  this  exhibit  an  at- 
tractive one  have  vied  with  one  another  in  displaying 
each  of  its  particular  product. 

The  northern  counties,  under  the  name  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Development  Association,  make  a  magnifi- 
cent show  of  processed  fruit  in  glass  jars.  Their 
exhibit  is  arranged  in  a  structure  built  to  represent 
the  dome  of  the  State  capitol.  In  this  is  placed  their 
jars  of  fruit  and  many  other  products.  Outside  of 
this  particular  structure  they  have  several  attractive 
features,  among  them  being  a  grizzly  bear  made  en- 
tirely of  prunes,  a  horse  made  of  hops — an  industry 
for  which  Sacramento  is  noted.  An  immense  frame 
about  8  feet  square  is  made  to  represent  the  seal  of 
the  State.  They  have  also  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
olive  oil,  wine,  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  many 
other  products  for  which  Sacramento  county  has  an 
established  reputation.  The  counties  that  have 
joined  to  make  this  exhibit  what  it  is  are  those  lying 
in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Southern  California.  —  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  Ventura  and  Santa  Catalina  island  adjoin, 
and  each  presents  some  special  feature.  San  Ber- 
nardino has  an  immense  pyramid  of  jam  and  pre- 
served fruits.  Santa  Catalina's  contribution  consists 
of  the  fishes  for  which  the  place  is  famous.  San 
Diego  makes  a  very  fine  display  of  olive  oil,  also 
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shows  frames  with  clusters  of  raisins.  The  feature 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  exhibit  is  the  pyramid  of  olive 
oil,  containing  over  1800  bottles,  the  product  of  Ell- 
wood  Cooper's  famous  orchard  at  Ellwood 

Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Orange,  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Monterey  counties  form  another  group  on  the 
aisle  directly  across  from  the  last  named  exhibit. 
Los  Angeles'  exhibit  is  a  very  attractive  one  from 
an  architectural  standpoint.  It  is  built  something 
after  the  mission  plan,  with  a  tall  tower  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  pillars  are  all  covered  with  a  rich  olive 
green  velveteen,  and  between  the  pillars  are  placed 
glass  frames  in  which  the  products  of  Los  Augeles 
are  set  forth  to  view.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  is  the  citrus  display,  and  by  the  way,  this 
industry  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  spots  in  this 
State  free  from  frost.  The  citron  produced  in  Los 
Angeles  county  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  Dr.  Westlake,  to 
whose  perseverance  this  industry  has  finally  been 
brought  into  commercial  prominence,  says  that  his 
product  has  been  sold  every  year  long  before  it  has 
been  ready  for  the  market.  The  display  of  ostrich 
feathers,  nuts,  olive  oil,  wine  and  honey,  as  well  as 
fruits  in  jars,  is  a  magnificent  one.  It  is  largely  due 
to  the  energy  and  taste  displayed  by  Charles  Wilson 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  charge  of  the  State  features 
in  the  Agricultural  building,  that  this  display  is  pre- 
sented in  so  interesting  and  pleasing  a  manner. 
Bishop  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  make  an  individual  dis- 
play of  their  products,  consisting  of  jams  and  pre- 
served fruits,  which  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  indi- 
vidual displays  in  the  California  exhibit. 

Coast  Counties. — San  Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey 
join  in  exhibiting  their  fruits  in  glass  and  also  their 
cereal  products.  Their  first  structure  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, and  it  is  now  being  rearranged  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  commissioners.  The  dis- 
plays of  Orange  and  Ventura  counties  are  arranged 
after  the  mission  plan.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Ventura  display  is  its  elk,  made  entirely  of  beans.  As 
is  well  known,  Ventura  county  is  the  great  bean  pro- 
ducing county  of  the  State.  It  also  exhibits  fruit  in 
jars  and  makes  a  fine  display  of  sugar  in  its  various 
stages  from  the  sugar  beet.  Orange  county  dis- 
plays attractively  fruit  in  jars  and  also  walnuts,  and 
its  exhibit  is  very  handsomely  set  off.  The  mission 
plan  has  been  followed. 

The  Bay  District. — Santa  Clara  also  availed  of 
the  mission  plan  type  of  architecture,  and  the  entire 
exterior  of  the  structure  is  covered  with  dried  fruits. 
It  is  embellished  with  jars  of  processed  fruit.  Ala- 
meda and  Contra  Costa  counties  have  made  a  joint 
exhibit,  the  structure  consisting  of  heavy  square 
pillars  surmounted  by  a  heavy  frieze,  the  entire  affair 
being  constructed  of  California  redwood.  The  ex- 
hibit consists  of  wines,  nuts  and  vegetables.  One  of 
the  features  is  the  demonstration  of  the  use  of 
canned  fruits,  samples  of  the  fruit  being  handed  to 
the  visitors  by  a  young  lady,  who  gives  a  short  talk 
on  the  value  of  our  California  canned  fruits. 

Adjoining  this  exhibit  the  State  makes  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  dried  fruit  of  California  in  commercial 
packages.  This  display  stands  14  feet  high  against 
the  wall  of  the  building  and  extends  a  distance  of  80 
feet.  It  consists  of  apricots,  peaches,  prunes  and  all 
of  the  dried  fruits  from  California.  A  third  of  the 
entire  space  is  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  raisins  from 
Fresno  county,  put  up  in  fancy  as  well  as  in  com- 
mercial packages.  The  exhibit  is  highly  embellished 
with  photos  of  vineyards,  packing  houses  and  seed- 
ing plants,  showing  the  development  of  the  industry. 

Notable  State  Features. — Among  the  State  fea- 
tures worthy  of  mention  are  the  fruit  exhibits,  honey, 
canned  fish  and  the  like.  One  feature  that  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  more  attention  than  any  other  is 
the  magnificent  wine  display,  occupying  a  space  in 
the  very  center  of  the  building  and  known  as  the 
wine  palace.  This  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn  palaces,  the  exhibits  made 
being  of  national  importance,  and  occupying  a  space 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other. 
This  exhibit  consists  of  immense  casks,  surrounded 
with  a  base  of  smaller  barrels,  with  intervening 
spaces  in  which  will  be  placed  bottles  of  wine  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  In  the  center  a  tower  rises  30 
feet,  surrounded  by  heads  representing  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  wine.  A  number  of  appropriate  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  as  well  as  from  history,  are  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  eye.  This  exhibit 
was  not  fully  completed  at  the  time  of  my  departure; 
however,  enough  could  be  seen  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
how  it  would  look  when  finished. 

Fresno  and  Kings. — Fresno  and  Kings  counties 
have  made  a  joint  exhibit,  that  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  design.  Fresno  county  occupies  one  side  of 
the  frame  and  Kings  county  and  the  Laguna  de 
Tache  the  other.  C.  F.  Wyer,  who  has  charge  of  the 
exhibit,  is  worthy  of  praise  for  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  the  entire  exhibit  is  arranged.  The  general 
plan  of  the  structure  is  Egyptian,  and  in  arrange- 
ment it  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  exhibit  in 
the  California  space.  The  products  are  so  arranged 
that  the  visitor  passing  down  the  aisle  cannot  help 
but  see  Fresno  county's  display.  The  supposition 
when  this  exhibit  was  gathered  was,  that  on  account 
of  not  having  much  processed  fruit  in  jars,  it  would 
be  inferior  to  exhibits  from  other  sections  of  the 
State,  and  that  Fresno  county  would  have  good  rea-  I 
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son  to  be  ashamed  of  her  display  in  this  line.  The 
very  contrary  has  been  the  result.  Fresno  county  is 
one  of  the  very  few  presenting  features  and  showing 
packages  put  up  in  a  commercial  way,  and  while 
most  exhibits  are  overburdened  with  processed  fruit, 
Fresno's,  by  contrast,  is  distinctive  and  original. 
Each  of  the  following  firms  have  pedestals  on  which 
their  exhibits  are  arranged  in  a  manner  which  is 
highly  pleasing  and  which  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval, not  only  of  the  exhibitors  themselves,  but  of 
all  visitors  from  this  part  of  the  State:  T.  J.  Ham- 
mond, Eagle  Packing  Co.,  Roeding  Fig  Packing  Co. 
(Inc.),  Roeding  Olive  Co.,  Home  Packing  Co.  and 
the  Co-operative  Raisin  Association.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, however,  that  arrangements  could  not  be  made 
for  seeding  and  distributing  raisins  in  this  exhibit. 
It  would  have  done  more  to  advertise  and  would  have 
created  a  greater  demand  for  seeded  raisins  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  Fresno  could  have  done.  It 
is  only  those  who  have  been  at  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  for  some  time  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  demonstration.  People  are  overloaded  with 
cards  and  advertising  matter.  They  get  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  stuff  that  the  average  person  pays  no  at- 
tention to  it,  and  the  exhibitions  often  make  a  very 
faint  impression  on  their  minds.  But  seeing  how  the 
thing  is  done  sticks  in  the  memory.  A  seeding  ma- 
chine in  operation  with  a  few  raisins  —  no  more  than 
two  or  three  to  each  person  —  would  have  made  an 
exhibit  that  would  have  impressed  itself  indelibly 
upon  the  memory.  A  working  exhibit  is  unquestion- 
ably of  much  greater  value  than  an  exhibit  which 
merely  represents  the  product  of  a  section.  One 
seeder  in  operation  would  have  been  the  biggest 
thing  from  California. 

Kings  county's  exhibit  of  corn,  although  it  does  not 
present  so  fine  an  appearance  as  the  magnificent 
corn  exhibits  from  other  Eastern  States,  has  demon- 
strated to  the  Eastern  people  that  California  can 
produce  corn.  As  you  know,  the  general  impression 
prevails  throughout  the  middle  Western  States  that 
California  can  not  raise  corn,  and  this  exhibit  makes 
the  fellows  from  the  corn  belt  open  ther  eyes.  It  is 
very  attractively  arranged,  and  W.  N.  Harris,  who 
has  it  in  charge,  has  shown  excellent  taste  in  its  in- 
stallation. It  is  so  situated  and  arranged  that  it  is 
bound  to  attract  attention. 

Horticultural  Building. — The  Horticultural 
building  adjoins  the  Agricultural  building  and  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  latter.  California's  exhibit 
in  this  building  stands  pre-eminently  above  every- 
thing else  in  the  structure.  If  there  are  100  persons 
in  this  building,  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  will  be 
found  going  through  the  California  exhibit  and  ad- 
miring the  display.  The  exhibit  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  arches  decorated  with  oranges  and  over  each 
arch  the  word  California  is  spelled  in  oranges.  The 
exhibit  consists  principally  of  processed  fruit  in  glass 
jars  arranged  on  tables  and  in  pyramidal  form  ;  also 
of  fresh  fruit,  which  is  constantly  replenished  from 
fruit  in  cold  storage  in  St.  Louis. 

Eastern  people  are  beginning  to  admit  that  Cali- 
fornia can  grow  apples,  and  our  apples  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  best  apples  produced  in  the 
East,  and  on  the  average  are  very  much  better 
than  many  of  the  exhibits  from  the  famous  apple 
States. 

The  features  of  California's  horticultural  exhibit 
are  the  following:  Walnut  elephant,  pyramids  of  al- 
monds and  exhibit  showing  the  method  of  irrigating 
in  Riverside.  This  exhibit  presents  a  particularly 
pleasing  feature,  as  it  not  only  shows  the  orange 
groves  of  Riverside,  but  in  the  distance  are  to 
be  seen  the  snow-capped  mountains.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  pretty  landscape,  the  manner  of  running 
the  water  through  the  orange  groves  is  shown.  The 
whole  is  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  country  in 
miniature. 

The  California  exhibit  in  the  Forestry  building  is 
considered  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  best  displays 
in  this  building  of  woods,  if  it  is  not  the  very  best. 
The  plank  from  the  Fresno  Flume  &  Irrigation  Co. 
always  attracts  attention. 

The  educational  exhibit  is  enclosed  in  a  framework 
made  entirely  of  California  redwood,  with  graceful 
arches  between  the  pillars.  It  is  not  only  very  hand- 
some in  design,  but  original,  and  the  redwood  in  par- 
ticular does  much  to  give  it  a  distinctive  appearance. 
Fresno  oounty  has  distinguished  itself  in  this  exhibit. 
Mr.  Furlong,  the  chief  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, told  me  that  Fresno  has  done  itself  proud  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  counties  in  school  work. 

Our  mining  exhibit  is  just  about  complete  now.  It 
consists  of  an  archway  constructed  of  granite  from 
California  with  the  name  of  the  State  on  the  top. 
The  minerals  from  the  State  are  exhibited  in  glass 
cases.    The  borax  pagoda  is  one  of  the  features. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  California  building 
come  in  for  much  favorable  comment.  The  plants 
used  for  ornamenting  the  grounds  were  furnished  by 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco;  the  Stockton 
State  Hospital,  Stockton;  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 
Fresno;  R.  M.  Teague  of  San  Dimas,  whose  orange 
trees,  now  in  full  bloom,  naturally  are  of  great  inter- 
est to  people  from  the  East  who  have  never  seen 
orange  trees  in  bloom.  The  grounds  have  been  laid 
out  to  represent  a  California  garden,  and  the  palms 
and  other  evergreen  trees  give  an  effect  typical  of 
California  conditions. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Sanitary  Milk  and  Its  Production. 

In  view  of  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Edward  Ber- 
wick in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  as 
to  the  soundness  and  desirability  of  current  reforms 
in  milk  handling,  it  is  timely  to  see  what  can  be  said 
in  behalf  of  the  new  order  of  dairy  things. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  who  was  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  now 
of  Cornell  University,  has  prepared  the  following  re- 
view of  the  situation: 

Sanitary  Milk. — It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  that  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
need  for  more  sanitary  milk  for  our  markets.  And 
it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years  that  we 
have  seen  much  accomplished  along  this  line.  The 
old  idea  of  pure  milk  —  and  this  idea  still  prevails  in 
the  mind  of  the  majority  —  was  that  it  should  be  un- 
skimmed, unwatered  and  free  from  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  coloring  matter  and  preservatives, 
besides  being  sweet,  free  from  bad  flavor,  and  rea- 
sonably clean.  Little  else  was  considered.  This 
view,  which  now  is  seen  to  be  very  insufficient,  has 
been  carried  into  the  laws  governing  market  milk 
and  into  the  official  milk  control,  and  often  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  exclude  attention  to  equally  or  more  im- 
portant features. 

The  new  idea  of  market  milk  gives  special  weight 
to  its  sanitary  condition.  Bacterial  contamination 
is  not  considered  less  important  than  faults  in  com- 
position, although  the  latter  have  so  long  been  held 
foremost.  It  is  found  that  the  wholesomeness  of 
milk  is  affected  by  the  manner  of  its  production.  It 
is  an  article  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  bacterial 
life,  and,  as  dairy  work  is  ordinarily  carried  on. 
there  are  literally  scores  of  ways  by  which  the  tiny 
organisms  obtain  entrance.  Certain  pathogenic 
bacteria  find  milk  an  ideal  habitat.  If  they  are  con- 
veyed to  it  by  a  sick  person  or  animal  or  by  a  person 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  a  patient  suffering 
with  a  contagious  disease,  or  if  they  are  conveyed  to 
it  by  water  used  to  rinse  the  milk  utensils,  or  other- 
wise, they  may  infect  the  milk  consumer.  But  such 
contaminations  are  not  common,  and  harm  from  them 
is  far  less  than  that  due  to  the  many  forms  of  non- 
pathogenic bacteria  that  cause  milk  to  sour,  putrefy 
and  undergo  other  changes,  some  of  which  are  not 
observed  until  their  evil  effects  upon  the  consumer 
are  in  evidence. 

Bacteria. — Milk  produced  and  handled  in  a  care- 
less manner  will  be  found  often  to  contain  a  million 
or  more  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  —  so  rapidly 
do  they  get  into  milk  when  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  so  rapidly  do  they  multiply  after  entrance. 

But  one  who  will  follow  the  rules  of  sanitary  science 
in  the  management  of  his  dairy  can  easily  produce 
milk  which  will  contain  only  about  one  one  thousandth 
as  many  bacteria  as  just  named  and  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  pathogenic  bacteria  are  wholly  ex- 
cluded. Is  it  worth  while  to  make  such  milk  ?  It 
means  a  high  grade  of  intelligent  management  and 
some  increase  in  cost  for  labor. 

The  Change. — The  future  for  this  advanced  or 
modern  branch  of  dairying  is  promising.  The  change 
may  seem  to  be  coming  slowly,  but  when  one  com- 
pares the  situation  of  to-day  with  that  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  is  seen  that  much  progress  is  being 
made.  Then  it  was  a  great  exception  to  find  a  dairy 
conducted  in  a  strictly  sanitary  manner;  indeed  there 
was' none  to  equal  numerous  dairies  supplying  milk 
to  many  of  the  larger  cities  at  the  present  time. 
One  evidence  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
" sanitary  "  dairies  is  the  fact  thai:  during  the  last 
few  months  the  Cornell  Dairy  School  has  been  asked 
to  recommend  more  of  its  students  than  were  avail- 
able for  responsible  positions  in  these  places. 

The  public  is  being  slowly  educated  to  see  that  the 
public  health  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
character  of  the  milk  supply,  and  gradually  a  de- 
mand for  better  milk  is  being  developed.  To  more 
than  anything  else,  this  change  is  due  to  recent  ex- 
tensive bacteriological  investigations  of  market  milk 
and  the  attention  recently  given  the  subject  by  phy- 
sicians and  other  scientists  who  have  observed  in 
actual  tests  the  advantages  of  sanitary  over  unsani- 
tary milk. 

Within  the  last  decade  numbers  of  reports  and 
general  articles  have  been  written  upon  this  subject 
and  they  furnish  convincing  proof  that  the  quality  of 
much  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  cities  is  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be. 

Better  Price  for  Better  Milk. — It  would  seem 
that  any  dairyman  or  milk  dealer  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  furnish  a  good,  clean  article  of  milk  and  to 
serve  it  in  a  reliable  manner,  would  have  more  trade 
than  he  could  attend  to.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
case  only  in  exceptional  instances.  Perhaps  the 
chief  drawback  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  high-grade  milk.  Every  one 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  milk  as  a  food  prod- 
uct, and  of  course  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  often  the 
exclusive  diet  of  young  and  delicate  children  and  of 
invalids,  and  that  it  is  generally  used  in  the  State, 
yet  very  few  will  pay  enough  extra  for  their  milk  to 


enable  it  to  be  produced  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy 
them,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  this 
important  phase  of  the  business.  This  seems  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
public  appreciates  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  high 
quality  in  almost  all  other  commodities.  In  countless 
households  there  is  never  a  thought  of  purchasing 
any  meat  but  the  highest  priced  cuts,  or  any  food 
other  than  the  best  the  market  affords,  except  milk, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  same  wherever  it 
comes  from  or  whoever  sells  it,  therefore  a  low  priced 
milk  is  sought.  Every  householder  ought  to  know 
that  milk  is  a  most  delicate  product  and  subject  to 
many  kinds  of  contamination  in  many  different  ways, 
and  if  these  are  to  be  considerably  reduced  or  en- 
tirely avoided,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased. 
And  the  cost  will  be  increased  in  constantly  greater 
and  greater  proportion  as  the  contamination  is  de- 
creased. Up  to  a  certain  point  many  dairymen 
could  improve  their  milk  without  noticeable  increase 
in  the  money  cost  of  production. 

But  even  this  improvement  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  consumer,  because  it  is  the  result  of  extra,  in- 
telligent effort  and  supervision,  which  are  high  priced 
commodities.  When  so  high  a  quality  of  milk  is 
wanted  that  much  extra  labor  is  required  in  its  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  reduce  bacterial  contamination 
just  as  far  as  possible  and  assure  a  wholesome  con- 
sumption at  all  times,  then  the  cost  of  production  is 
increased  1,  2  or  3  cents  or  even  more  per  quart. 
The  increased  cost  is  due  to  increased  vigilance  over 
the  health  of  the  cows  and  of  the  employes  who 
handle  the  milk;  the  increased  labor  of  keeping  the 
cows  and  their  surroundings  and  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  milk  clean  and  in  good  order;  the  thorough 
sterilization  of  all  utensils;  the  frequent  renewal  of 
utensils;  and  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  ice.  Almost 
every  one  would  want  his  milk  handled  in  the 
most  approved  manner  as  indicated,  if  he  were  fa- 
miliar with  it  and  the  usual  procedure.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  a  small  part  of  our  population  has 
been  converted  to  the  new  idea,  but  the  subject  is 
constantly  getting  more  and  more  attention,  and  it 
has  been  developed  far  enough  to  prove  that  the 
movement  for  better  milk  will  continue  to  go  forward 
and  not  backward. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  sanitary  milk  is  the  so-called  milk 
commission.  Such  commissions  have  been  organized 
in  some  of  our  larger  cities  by  physicians  who  are 
interested  in  pure  milk,  primarily  because  they  want 
it  available  for  their  patients.  The  commission 
closely  supervises  the  production  of  milk  at  dairies 
operated  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  that  in- 
sures a  first-class  product  and  gives  its  official 
approval  to  such  milk,  thus  removing  much  cause  for 
doubt  that  would  naturally  come  into  the  mind  of  the 
consumer  as  to  whether  or  not  the  milk  was  really 
produced  in  the  manner  proclaimed 


Cleanly  Milking. 


To  the  Editor  : — In  the  last  number  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  a  correspondent  speaks  of  the  fuss 
being  raised  about  keeping  milk  free  from  microbes, 
etc.  I  believe  this  is  all  right  if  we  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  But  cleansing  stables  and  milk  rooms, 
scalding  and  sunning  milking  utensils,  will  not  avail 
if  the  milker  himself  does  not  milk  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner. Therein,  1  believe,  lies  all  the  trouble.  The 
majority  of  milkers  are  foreigners  not  brought  up 
with  any  too  cleanly  habits.  The  milker  goes  to  his 
milking  with  unwashed  hands  and  as  he  milks  dips  his 
fingers  into  the  milk  to  moisten  the  cows'  teats  that 
he  may  milk  the  more  easily,  allowing  the  milk  to  drip 
off  his  fingers  into  the  pail  carrying  the  dirt  and  filth 
from  the  cows'  teats  into  the  milk.  This  is  where 
you  get  your  germs  of  disease.  This  practice  of 
milking  once  formed  is  never  broken,  as  I  found  out 
by  unfortunate  experience.  The  only  way  I  can  see 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  procure  milkers  whom  you 
can  trust.    At  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  a 

Acampo.  Farmer's  Wife. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Hunting  the  Peach  Borer  in  South  Carolina. 

California  peach  and  prune  growers  in  districts 
where  the  crown  borer  prevails  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  has  proved  the  best  treatment  in  South 
Carolina,  as  described  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Newman  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  that 
State.  We  give  the  dates  just  as  Mr.  Newman  pre- 
sents them  for  his  State,  and  readers  are  advised 
not  to  depend  upon  them  for  California,  because  it  is 
likely  that  the  active  season  of  the  moth  is  longer 
with  us. 

Prevalence  at  the  South. — I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
peach  orchard  in  the  South  that  is  not  more  or  less 
infested  with  this  destructive  insect  pest.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  peach  tree  that  is  three  or  four 
years  old  that  has  not  been  attacked  by  the  peach 
tree  borer.  Experiments  with  different  methods  of 
destroying  the  peach  tree  borer  have  been  under 
way  at  this  station  for  the  past  five  years.  During 


this  period  many  methods  have  been  tested,  somi 
which  have  given  good  results,  while  others  have 
done  little  or  no  good. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  the 
many  methods  tested,  but  rather  to  give  directions 
for  applying  the  remedies  that  have  proven  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  to  show  the  importance  of 
having  this  work  thoroughly  done  and  at  the  proper 
season. 

Directions  for  Fall  and  Spring. — About  the 
middle  of  November  the  soil  is  removed  from  around 
the  base  of  the  trees  down  to  the  large  roots  with  a 
sharp-pointed  hoe  and  trowel.  The  trees  should  then 
be  examined  carefully,  and  if  any  borers  are  found 
they  should  be  cut  out  and  destroyed  A  heavy 
pocket  knife,  a  trowel  and  a  piece  of  flexible  wire 
are  very  convenient  tools  for  this  work.  [More 
effective  tools  are  used  in  California,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously described. — Ed.] 

In  November  most  of  the  borers  will  be  about  half 
grown,  but  some  of  all  sizes  will  be  found.  After  the 
borers  have  been  dug  out,  the  rough  bark  on  the 
body  of  the  tree  is  scraped  off  and  the  wash  applied 
to  the  body  and  exposed  roots  with  an  old  paint 
brush.  Care  should  be  taken  that  every  crevice  in 
the  bark  is  thoroughly  covered  with  the  wash.  After 
the  wash  has  been  applied  the  soil  is  drawn  back  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree  and  banked  6  inches  high  around 
the  base. 

Don't  Leave  Roots  Exposed. — This  treatment  is 
repeated  again  in  the  spring,  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  March.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
expose  the  base  and  roots  of  the  trees  any  longer 
than  necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  the 
moth  will  soon  appear  and  begin  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
The  trees  should  be  "  wormed '"  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
removed,  the  wash  applied  and  the  soil  returned  to 
the  roots  as  soon  as  practicable.  This  prevents  the 
possibility  of  the  eggs  being  deposited  while  the  roots 
are  exposed.  This  is  an  important  point  and  should 
be  closely  observed. 

I  have  known  growers  to  remove  the  soil  from 
their  trees  in  the  summer  and  allow  the  roots  to 
remain  exposed  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  moth  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

The  same  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring,  as  the  moth  frequently  appears  late  in 
November,  if  the  weather  remains  warm  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  as  it  often  does  during  November  in 
the  South. 

I  have  frequently  observed  the  moth  depositing 
eggs  on  the  body  of  the  trees  during  the  first  week 
in  November,  and,  although  it  was  cold  enough  for 
frost,  the  moth  moved  actively  about  from  tree  to 
tree. 

If  the  roots  are  exposed  for  "worming"  or  "dig- 
ging out  "  the  borers  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  first  of  November,  the  chances  are  that  great 
harm  will  result,  as  the  moth  is  actively  depositing 
eggs  from  early  spring  until  late  fall. 

Experiments  With  the  Worming  and  Wash  Pro- 
cess.— The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  the  trees  in  this  test.  The  worming  has 
been  very  carefully  done  and  every  part  of  the  body 
aud  base  of  the  trees  thoroughly  covered  with  the 
wash. 

There  is  great  importance  in  using  a  good  wash  in 
connection  with  the  worming  process.  Where  the 
worming  is  done  in  the  fall  there  are  a  great  many 
very  small  borers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate  them 
all.  At  this  stage  they  are  near  the  surface  and  can 
be  reached  with  the  wash.  The  wash  destroys  the 
eggs  and  small  borers  just  hatched  which  are  not 
destroyed  by  hand.  The  wash  used  after  worming  is 
as  follows: 


Quicklime,  pounds    20 

Whale  oil  soap,  pounds   3 

Sulphur,  pounds  '.   4 

Paris  green,  pound   

Water,  gallons  25 


The  wash  is  very  inexpensive  and  can  be  applied 
very  rapidly.  Twenty-five  gallons  is  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  wash  325  eight-year-old  trees.  These  trees 
were  headed  2  feet  high  and  will  average  6  inches  in 
diameter  1  foot  from  the  ground. 

Trees  that  are  kept  free  from  borers  while  young 
will  require  much  less  time  in  after  years  at  worm- 
ing season  than  trees  that  have  been  neglected  and 
the  borers  allowed  to  make  great  scars  and  holes 
about  the  body  and  large  roots.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  the  borers  in  such  trees,  as  these  holes  make 
good  hiding  places  for  them.  If  good  results  are  to 
be  obtained  in  working  once  neglected  trees,  much 
time  and  care  must  be  taken  in  worming  and  apply- 
ing the  wash,  in  order  that  the  treatment  may  be 
thorough. 

Directions  for  Making  Wash. — Dissolve  the  soap 
in  three  gallons  of  hot  water.  Make  a  thin  paste  of 
the  sulphur  and  of  the  Paris  green  and  add  to  the 
soap  solution.  While  the  lime  is  being  slacked  in  a 
half  barrel  the  mixture  is  poured  over  it  and  the 
whole  gradually  diluted  to  twenty-five  gallons. 

The  wash  is  now  ready  for  use  and  should  be  ap- 
plied while  warm  for  best  results.  It  can  be  rapidly 
applied  with  a  stiff  paint  brush  about  3  inches  wide. 

This  wash  sticks  well  to  the  body  of  the  trees  and 
remains  longer  without  cracking  than  any  I  have 
ever  used. 

I  have  used  this  wash  much  stronger  than  is  rec- 
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ommended  above,  and  have  never  had  any  injurious 
effects  result  from  its  use. 

In  the  South  the  roots  are  frequently  left  exposed 
for  four  or  five  days  after  being  wormed,  the  trees 
are  then  gone  over  the  second  time  and  the  soil 
returned  to  the  roots.  This  practice  is  not  to  be 
recommended  unless  it  is  done  between  November 
15th  and  March  15th. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Good  Roads  by  a  County  Commissioner. 


By  C.  A.  Day,  Highway  Commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  County,  in 
the  Monrovia  Messenger. 

In  modern  road  engineering  three  things  are  con- 
sidered important  in  road  construction — foundation, 
surfacing  and  drainage.  The  foundation  may  be  of 
compacted  and  well  dried  earth.  On  this  a  surfacing 
material  should  be  used  which  will  be  durable,  im- 
pervious to  water  and  form  a  fine,  smooth,  even  sur- 
face, that  with  proper  care  will  be  free  from  dust 
and  mud. 

For  perfect  drainage,  the  road  bed  should  be 
brought  to  a  crown  that  will  give  sufficient  slope  to 
the  grade  to  readily  drain  all  the  water  which  falls 
on  the  roadway  into  the  gutters,  and  the  running 
lineal  grade  of  the  road  should  be  such  as  to  cause  a 
free  flow  of  water  in  the  gutters;  this  water,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  to  be  turned  into  the  channels 
leading  away  from  the  road. 

Difficulties. — In  this  section  asphalt,  rock  and 
oil  are  available  for  road  surfacing.  The  asphalt 
makes  a  good  road  ;  but  it  is  expensive  in  construc- 
tion, is  expensive  to  keep  clean  and  is  not  always  free 
from  dust. 

Macadam  or  broken  rock  makes  the  best  of  roads, 
but  requires  constant  sprinkling  with  water  to  lay 
the  dust  and  to  prevent  the  dry  surface  being  pulver- 
ized by  travel. 

The  pulverized  material  is  washed  away  by  the 
rains  or  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  in  time  from 
this  waste  the  surface  material  becomes  worn  and 
thin  and  has  to  be  renewed. 

Oil  Approved. — The  application  of  a  coating  of  oil 
and  sand  will  form  a  surface  that  will  not  pulverize 
into  dust,  and  will  save  the  cost  of  sprinkling  and  the 
eventual  renewing  of  the  macadam  surface.  Oil  and 
sand,  or  earth  properly  mixed,  will  form  a  road  sur- 
face that  will  protect  the  earth  foundation  from 
water.  This  surface,  impervious  to  water,  will  be 
firm,  smooth,  even  and  free  from  dust  and  mud.  An 
earth  foundation  brought  to  a  crown,  well  compacted 
and  dried  out  and  oiled,  will  make  a  permanent  good 
road  that  with  an  annual  oiling  will  require  no  sprink- 
ling and  be  free  from  dust  and  mud.  Oiled  roads  cost 
less  to  construct  and  maintain  and  are  as  durable  as 
asphalt  or  macadam. 

The  annual  oiling  is  very  much  less  expense  than 
sprinkling  with  water  and  saves  the  water  for  other 
purposes. 

The  oiling  of  roads  is,  in  a  measure,  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  but  steady  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  oil  will 
make  a  good,  enduring  road. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  of  an  oiled  road 
are  its  cheapness,  durability,  freedom  from  dust  and 
mud  and  less  expense  to  maintain  than  any  other 
permanent  road. 

The  earth  road,  as  compared  with  oiled  roads,  is 
more  expensive  in  maintenance  and  not  so  good.  It 
requires  constant  sprinkling  in  dry  weather  to  lay 
the  dust  and  prevent  rutting  and  the  forming  of 
chuck-holes,  and  in  rainy  weather  is  always  muddy. 
The  soft,  muddy  surface  ruts  and  the  slope  of  the 
grade  is  cut  into  little  channels  by  the  action  of  the 
water  and  the  earth  is  washed  away.  To  maintain 
an  earth  road  in  fair  condition  requires  constant 
regrading  and  filling  of  holes,  and  then  it  is  not  in  any 
way  equal  to  that  of  the  oiled  road. 

While  the  first  cost  of  an  oiled  road  may  be  more 
than  that  of  an  earth  road,  the  durability  of  the  oiled 
road,  the  less  cost  of  maintenance  and  its  superior 
excellence  make  it  much  more  desirable  under  all 
circumstances.  The  principal  objections  to  the  oiled 
road  have  been  the  oil  mud  at  time  of  construction, 
the  scent  of  the  oil  and  the  elastic  surface,  which  in- 
creases the  draft  for  loaded  vehicles.  The  oiling  of 
one-half  of  the  road  and  closing  this  to  travel  until 
completed  will  remove  this  last  objection. 

The  scent  of  the  oil  is  most  in  evidence  when  a  large 
amount  is  applied  when  the  road  is  constructed,  but 
the  volatile  parts  soon  evaporate  and  the  scent  is 
less  perceptible. 

As  to  the  elastic  surface  and  increased  draft  of 
loaded  vehicles,  this  is  only  true  when  the  road  is 
first  constructed  and  a  large  amount  of  oil  is  used. 
With  age  and  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  the 
road  becomes  firm  and  solid,  and  the  draft  is  no  more 
than  on  other  good  roads. 

The  smooth,  even  surface  and  the  freedom  from 
dust  and  mud  lessens  the  draft  very  much,  as  com- 
pared with  the  earth  road.  Oil  should  never  be  ap- 
plied to  a  fiat  or  uneven  surface;  but,  when  used  on 
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a  properly  prepared  bed,  makes  a  permanent  road 
that  will  not  require  regrading. 

Oil  Will  Prevail. — The  solution  of  the  good  road 
problem  for  this  section  I  believe  to  be  oil  for  coun- 
try roads  and  city  streets  where  the  property  owners 
are  not  able  to  afford  asphalt  or  macadam.  To  main- 
tain earth,  granite  or  macadam  roads  in  good  condi- 
tion, either  oil  or  water  must  be  used.  Oil  will  be 
cheaper  and  will  save  the  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
orchards,  home  grounds,  gardens  and  for  domestic 
supply.  The  water  thus  saved  will  practically  in- 
crease the  available  water  supply  that  much  and 
render  possible  the  further  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  and  the  making  of  attractive  home  places. 
Water  is  too  important  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  this  section  to  have  it 
wasted  in  street  sprinkling  when  oil  can  be  used  as  a 
good  substitute.  The  oiled  roads  of  north,  east  and 
south  Pasadena  have  given  good  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  these  localities,  and  the  oiling  of  them  has 
saved  a  large  amount  of  water  to  the  Pasadena 
water  system.  The  best  oiled  roads  are  those  fin- 
ished with  a  surfacing  of  oil  and  sand,  mixed  in  the 
right  proportions  to  form  a  firm,  hard  surface, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  asphalt. 


THE   SWINE  YARD. 


Tuberculosis  in  Hogs. 


A  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station  discusses  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in 
hogs,  and  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  trouble 
from  this  source  in  this  State,  it  is  well  that  our 
swine  ranchers  should  know  the  danger  in  it.  Dr. 
L.  L.  Lewis,  the  veterinarian  of  the  station,  says 
there  has  been  considerable  experimental  work  done 
to  prove  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis  from 
cattle  to  other  animals.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  principally  with  hogs  and  smaller  experimental 
animals,  such  as  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  etc.  Sufficient 
experimental  work  has  been  done  in  this  line  to  prove 
conclusively  that  hogs  are  easily  infected  with  the 
disease.  This  is  demonstrated  when  hogs  are  inocu- 
lated with  tuberculous  material  from  diseased  cattle 
or  when  they  are  fed  milk  containing  the  tubercle 
germs.  When  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle  germ 
from  the  human  being  and  cattle  is  compared  by  in- 
oculating them  into  the  lower  animals,  such  as  hogs 
or  rabbits,  it  is  found  that  the  germs  from  cattle  are 
much  more  virulent,  as  a  rule,  than  those  obtained 
from  man.  and  in  nearly  all  cases  where  cultures  of 
germs  from  cattle  are  used,  either  for  inoculation  or 
feeding  experiments,  the  result  is  to  produce  tuber- 
culosis in  the  hog. 

Prevalence  of  the  Disease  at  the  East. — Very 
little  interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  among  hogs  ;  but  it  is  becoming 
a  very  important  disease  and  measures  calculated  to 
reduce  its  prevalence  should  be  taken.  Statistics  fur- 
nished by  meat  inspectors  at  the  various  abattoirs, 
and  published  in  the  last  three  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  indicate  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  disease  as  well  as  show  that  it  is  becoming 
more  prevalent.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of 
post  mortem  inspections  and  the  number  of  carcasses 
condemned  at  official  abattoirs. 

In  1900,  23,428,996  hogs  were  inspected  ;  4379  en- 
tire carcasses  and  1061  parts  were  condemned. 

In  1901,  24,720,482  hogs  were  inspected  ;  8650  en- 
tire carcasses  and  44  parts  were  condemned. 

In  1902,  25.311,781  hogs  were  inspected;  14,927  en- 
tire carcasses  and  4700  parts  were  condemned.  This 
loss  from  inspection  at  the  abattoir  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  disease  except  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague  combined,  the  loss  by  inspection  from 
these  two  diseases  being  in  1902  16,980  head. 

Feeding  Tuberculous  Milk  to  Swine.— In  an  ex- 
periment in  Oklahoma  the  milk  was  fed  to  pigs  in 
considerable  quantities  for  about  two  months.  A 
portion  of  the  hogs  were  tested  with  tuberculin,  the 
first  test  being  made  in  May;  the  others  were  made 
at  intervals  following  this.  On  May  1st  one  of  the 
hogs  died,  and  a  post  mortem  examination  showed 
the  cause  of  death  to  be  generalized  tuberculosis. 
Notes  taken  at  that  time  are  as  follows:  Male  pig, 
weight  about  150  pounds,  physical  condition  fair. 
Tubercles  were  abundant  in  liver,  spleen  and  lymph 
glands.  The  lungs  were  almost  a  solid  tubercle.  Ad- 
hesions over  a  large  part  of  the  pleural  surfaces. 

Appearance  of  the  Disease. — The  appearance  of 
the  lesions  of  tuberculosis  differs  in  the  hog  from  the 
general  appearance  seen  in  cattle.  In  the  hog  the 
tendency  is  almost  without  exception  to  undergo  cal- 
careous degeneration.  In  none  of  the  cases  examined 
were  the  tubercles  in  a  condition  to  break  down  and 
cause  cavity  formation.  In  the  one  case  that  died 
from  the  effect  of  the  disease  the  lungs  were  almost 
a  solid  mass  of  tubercles,  and  in  the  center  of  some 
of  these  there  was  a  purient-like  material.  When 
the  knife  is  passed  through  the  tubercle  there  is  a 
gritting  sound,  as  if  the  tissue  was  filled  with  sand, 
and  in  alcoholic  specimens  it  is  necessary  to  infiltrate 
and  work  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  section  for 
microscopic  examination.  In  a  few  instances  ab- 
scesses were  found  near  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
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these  were  filled  with  a  yellowish-white  pus  which  in 
one  case  had  become  dry  and  hard. 

The  effect  of  tuberculosis  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  hogs  was  not  very  marked.  Some  of  the  ani- 
mals that  showed  a  generalized  condition  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  time  of  post  mortem  examination  had  the 
disease  almost  a  year  and  they  were  in  apparent 
good  physical  condition.  In  the  one  that  died  from 
the  effect  of  the  disease  the  physical  condition  was 
not  such  as  to  cause  suspicion  of  generalized  tubercu- 
losis. In  fact,  the  entire  lot  of  diseased  hogs  were  in 
a  marketable  condition  so  far  as  flesh  was  concerned, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  killed  under  official  in- 
spection, their  condition  being  such  that  they  were 
considered  fit  for  market.  Forty-four  hogs  were  sub- 
jected to  official  inspection  at  the  abattoir  and 
twenty-one,  or  47.72%,  of  them  were  condemned  as 
tuberculous.  None  of  them  were  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test. 

Tuberculin  Test.— The  test  with  tuberculin  was 
made  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  this  agent  in 
diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  hogs.  Very  few  tests  of 
this  character  have  been  made,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
know  if  tuberculin  can  be  used  to  diagnose  the  dis- 
ease in  hogs  with  the  same  success  as  it  is  used  to 
determine  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  cattle.  In 
order  to  save  handling  and,  consequently,  worrying 
the  hogs  every  time  the  temperature  was  taken, 
they  were  kept  confined  in  shipping  crates.  Even 
with  this  precaution,  the  scuffling  and  worry  of  the 
animal  often  caused  a  rise  of  temperature  of  from  1° 
to  3°.  From  the  experience  gained  in  this  test,  it  is 
evident  that  the  temperature  following  the  injection 
of  tuberculin  can  not  be  relied  upon  always  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  animal  is  tuberculous  or  not,  es- 
pecially when  the  work  is  done  in  warm  weather  or 
when  the  hogs  are  not  accustomed  to  being  handled. 
It  was  found  by  actually  testing  the  temperatures 
that  the  least  excitement  or  worry  would  cause  a 
rise  of  temperature. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Belgian  Hare  Is  Heard  From  Again. 

The  World's  Fair  offers  seventy-two  prizes  for 
Belgian  hares,  which  gives  especial  interest  to  this 
claim  for  them  which  an  Indiana  breeder  writes  to 
an  Eastern  journal : 

"What  has  become  of  the  Belgian  hare  ? "  is  a 
question  you  frequently  hear  asked,  and  occasionally 
you  meet  a  person  who  thinks  they  have  been  wiped 
off  the  earth;  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  had  this 
little  animal  not  had  qualities  to  recommend  it,  it 
never  could  have  survived  the  many  body  blows  and 
drawbacks  heaped  upon  it  by  the  scores  of  hucksters 
that  were  in  the  business  a  few  years  ago  during  the 
boom  that  swept  the  country.  A  gang  of  fellows 
worked  the  innocent  buyers  to  a  fynish.  All  sorts  of 
stock,  regardless  of  shape,  color  or  size — anything 
or  everything  that  resembled  a  rabbit — was  sold  for 
a  Belgian  hare  and  at  all  kinds  of  prices.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  people  woke  up  many  could  not 
tell  what  had  happened,  and  for  their  pains  and 
money  all  that  remained  in  many  instances  was  a  lot 
of  sickly  white-legged  mongrels. 

It  is  true  there  were  in  the  country  some  genuine 
Belgians  and  really  good  specimens;  but  this  class  of 
stock  was  rarely  offered  for  sale,  and,  when  they 
were,  the  prices  asked  were  so  high  that  few  changed 
hands,  as  the  owners  preferred  to  keep  them. 

Reaction  set  in  and  hundreds  who  had  invested 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  business  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  this  valuable 
little  animal  has  again  made  a  bid  for  public  favor, 
and  to  day  is  on  a  sounder  foundation  than  ever. 

That  the  Belgian  hare  has  come  to  stay  and  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  there  can  be  no  question.  This 
country  has  to-day  better  specimens  than  England, 
and  there  are  a  few  breeders  who  have  bred  them 
for  years  with  care  and  profit.  The  demand  to-day 
for  real  good  specimens,  pedigreed  and  true  to  name, 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  demand  is  grow- 
ing every  day.  But  the  day  of  coarse,  cheap  stuff  is 
passed.  Prices,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  high,  $50  to  $75 
being  a  very  common  price  for  a  single  specimen  four 
years  ago.  To-day  a  better  animal  can  be  bought 
for  $7  to  $10,  and  at  these  prices  there  is  big  money 
in  the  business.  There  is  no  stock  business — amount 
of  capital  invested — that  will  bring  the  returns  that 
Belgian  hares  will,  not  only  from  a  fancy  view  of  the 
business,  but  raising  them  for  market  as  well ;  and 
the  only  reason  that  there  is  not  a  general  demand 
for  them  is  that  hotel  keepers  and  restaurants  never 
know  where  to  get  them. 


Early  Maturity. 


To  the  Editor: — Early  maturity  of  pullets  means 
eggs  at  a  season  when  they  bring  good  prices,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  have  them  lay  as  early  as  possible, 
when  coupled  with  size  and  strength. 

These  latter  features  must  be  maintained,  if  one  is 
to  have  a  flock  with  anything  like  standard  require- 
ments to  distinguish  them  from  the  mongrels. 

That  this  can  be  done,  and  without  sacrificing  in 
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any  direction,  is  proven  by  the  showing 
of  competent  breeders  of  all  varieties  of 
thoroughbred  fowls,  the  few  require- 
ments being  steady,  vigorous  growth 
from  shell  to  shell,  without  forcing  at 
any  stage,  neither  allowing  the  young- 
sters at  any  time  to  know  the  discom- 
forts of  extreme  hunger  for  lack  of 
proper  attention. 

Started  on  dry  feed,  fed  regularly  as 
a  balanced  ration  unlimited  green  food, 
has  given  me  pullets  that  laid  their  first 
eggs  on  June  21st — 5  months  8  days 
old — three  celebrating  on  the  same  day, 
and  weighing  4f,  5  and  5|  pounds, 
respectively,  'single-comb  Buff  Orping- 
tons, and  five  months  to  attain  standard 
weight  (7  pounds)  for  December  show. 

Agnew,  Cal.       W.  S.  Sullivan. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Alameda. 

Grape  Crop.  —  Livermore  Herald  : 
The  indications  now  are  that  with  reason- 
ably cool  weather  for  the  next  few  weeks 
the  grape  crop  will  be  equal  to  that  of  last 
year.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the 
yield  of  the  phenomenal  crop  of  1887 
might  be  reached,  but  couleur  prevails  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  vineyards 
and  a  few  days  of  north  wind  added  its 
blight,  and  the  yield  will  consequently  not 
be  as  large  as  was  expected  a  month  ago. 
There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  this, 
however,  to  the  ordinary  grower,  as  a 
large  crop  necessarily  means  a  reduced 
price  with  the  immense  quantity  of  wine 
still  in  the  cellars  of  the  large  dealers. 
The  question  of  price  is  now  disturbing 
the  growers.  Several  of  the  largest  buy- 
ers of  grapes  in  this  section  express  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  a  slight  reduc- 
tion. Most  of  them  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  will  not  be  more  than  $1  a  ton, 
although  one  prominent  grower  expressed 
the  opinion  that  black  grapes  will  not 
bring  over  $12  a  ton  ton  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  The  "myterious  disease" 
continues  its  ravages  in  the  local  vine- 
yards. In  some  localities  this  disease  has 
been  very  marked,  while  in  others  it  has 
made  practically  no  headway.  Taken  as 
a  district,  the  disease  is  making  serious 
inroads  upon  the  vines,  and  as  it  attacks 
resistant  as  well  as  the  original  stock,  and 
yields  to  no  treatment  yet  discovered,  it 
has  occasioned  no  little  alarm  among  the 
growers. 

Hay  Growers  Unite. — While  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  have  had  their  entire  hay 
crop  baled  and  are  ready  to  begin  haul- 
ing, they  have  been  unable  to  make  a 
move,  as  the  prices  offered  thus  far  have 
not  met  their  expectation  of  what  good 
hay  should  bring  this  season.  None  of 
the  dealers  are  in  the  market  in  earnest 
as  yet,  each  appearing  to  be  waiting  for 
the  other,  but  a  break  is  expected  to  be 
made  very  soon.  The  growers  maintain 
that  gilt-edge  wheat  hay  should  bring  $12 
a  ton  at  the  warehouse. 

Fresno. 

Apricots  and  Peaches.  —  Sanger 
Herald:  That  our  orchardists  will  realize 
a  good  price  for  dried  fruit  this  summer 
goes  without  saying.  Dried  apricots  are 
selling  at  6@,7c  per  pound,  and  buyers  are 
offering  to  contract  for  peaches  at  5@6c. 
One  buyer  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
dried  fruit  market  justified  a  minimum 
price  of  fic  for  peaches,  but  a  lot  of 
Swedes  and  Armenians  living  around 
Kingsburg  had  accepted  offers  of  5c,  con- 
sequently the  packers  would  not  offer 
more  at  present.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fruit  of  nearly  every  kind,  except  apri- 
cots and  pears.  One  of  our  orchardists, 
who  has  11  acres  of  apricot  trees,  has  dis- 
posed of  the  crop  for  $1200 — a  good  price. 

Some  Potatoes.  —  Laton  Argus: 
Isaiah  Fike  brought  to  town  on  Monday 
nine  potatoes  which  weigh  seven  pounds. 
The  largest  spud  measures  9  inches 
around  the  small  way  and  16j  inches  the 
long  way  around.  They  are  a  new  va- 
riety in  these  parts,  named  the  Early 
Michigan,  are  smooth,  white  and  firm, 
and  were  grown  on  new  land. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union: 
Creameries  in  this  vicinity  paid  in  June 
as  follows:  Areata,  15  days,  18Jc  and  15 
days,  20c;  Premium,  19c,  and  Peterson  & 
Laurenson,  20c.  Eel  River  Valley  Cream- 
eries paid  as  follows:  Abramson,  20c; 
Capitol,  19£c;  Cold  Springs,  20c;  Crown, 
19ijc;  Eel  River,  21}c;  Excelsior,  20c; 
Friel,  19Jc:  Ferndale,  19$c;  Grizzlv  Bluff, 
20Jc;  Independence,  20c;  Red  Poll,  20Jc; 
Riverside,  20£c;  Silver  Star,  20Jc,  and 
Alton,  19c. 

Kings. 

Fruit  Prices.  —  Lemoore  Leader: 
There  has  probably  been  more  competi- 
tion in  Kings  county,  in  the  purchase  of 
dried  fruits,  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 


son's business  this  year  than  ever  before. 
There  are  many  buyers  in  the  field,  and 
the  result  of  the  competition  is  that 
peaches  and  apricots  are  in  great  demand. 
Nearly  all  the  apricots  have  been  pur- 
chased, at  prices  ruling  as  high  as  7^c 
per  pound.  Peaches  are  hovering  near 
the  7c  mark.  Evidently  the  prices  of  all 
dried  fruits  are  going  to  be  good  this 
year,  except  possibly  raisins,  the  price  of 
which  is  still  problematical. 


Madera. 

Black  Leg  and  Texas  Tick.— Trib- 
une: F.  E.  Twining,  stock  inspector,  re- 
ported that  he  had  found  a  few  cases  of 
black  leg  and  two  cases  of  glanders  and 
had  the  afflicted  animals  destroyed. 
There  has  been  considerable  complaint 
regarding  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Texas,  but  they  could  not  be  kept  out,  as 
they  had  been  reported  healthy  by  the 
Government  Inspector  at  El  Paso.  An 
application  had  been  received  from  a 
tick  infected  district,  but  would  be  denied. 
Infected  animals  on  the  Columbia  ranch 
were  being  treated  by  dipping  in  oil. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Sale.— Ukiah  Dispatch-Demo- 
crat: Most  of  the  spring  clip  of  wool  de- 
livered at  this  point  was  sold  recently, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  brought  22c  a  pound, 
which  is  the  best  price  obtained  for  some 
time.  The  weight  of  the  wool  stored  in 
Lucas  Bros,  warehouse  was  176,077  pounds 
and  about  1000  pounds  of  mohair.  At  22c 
this  would  distribute  nearly  $40,000  among 
the  wool  growers  who  delivered  their  pro- 
duct at  Ukiah. 

Orange. 

Money  in  Celery.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: Following  are  figures  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Peat- 
land  Celery  Growers'  Association:  Num- 
ber of  cars  shipped  by  the  association, 
1507;  total  number  of  dozens,  1,841, 1 4! I; 
amount  received  for  same,  $293,817.69. 
Expenses  for  season:  Expense  account, 
$359.42;  salary  account,  $11)64.12;  station- 
ery, $27.55;  total  expenses,  $2351.10.  In- 
terest received  on  loans,  $1157.99;  interest 
on  money  borrowed,  $839.34,  $318.65;  net 
total  expense,  $2032.45.  Loss  on  loans, 
$1303.30;  total  expenses,  including  losses 
(.00184  per  dozen),  $3335.75;  claims  against 
railroads,  pending  judgment,  $16,284.86. 
Number  of  growers  and  land  owners,  163. 
Figures  on  twenty-five  cars  shipped  for 
individual  account  of  growers  not  in- 
cluded in  above  statement. 

Riverside. 

Poor  Year  for  Dry  Ranches.— Per- 
ris  Progress :  Although  crops  grown 
without  irrigation  this  year  are  very  dis- 
couraging, yet  there  will  be  considerable 
hay  and  grain.  Both  combined  harvest- 
ers and  stationary  threshers  will  be  used. 
Some  ranchers  have  sold  their  growing 
crops  to  sheepmen,  and  some  to  cattle- 
men. It  is  a  bad  year  for  dry  ranchers, 
but  could  be  worse. 

San  Bernardino. 

Spraying  for  Red  Spider. — Times- 
Index:  Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Oak  Glen, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  note  the  result  of 
spraying  operations  last  year  and  see 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  spray 
the  apple  trees  at  this  season.  He  is  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, saying  that  the  apple  trees  are  in 
healthy  condition.  Concerning  the  pest 
popularly  known  as  the  "red  spider,"  an 
insect  effecting  orange  trees,  for  the  ex- 
termination of  which  two  preparations 
were  used  in  spray  last  year,  Mr.  Pease 
noted  that  salt,  lime  and  sulphur  were 
much  more  effective  than  the  distillate, 
but  that  good  work  has  been  accom- 
plished with  both  preparations.  He  re- 
grets that  the  distillate  is  not  as  effica- 
cious as  a  spray  for  the  insect  in  question, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more 
readily  prepared  than  the  salt,  lime  and 
sulphur,  but  says  that  he  has  not  yet 
completed  his  experiments  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

San  Joaquin. 

Peat  Land  Grain  Insured.— Stock- 
ton Independent:  Most  of  the  grain  fields 
on  the  peat  lands  of  the  reclamation  dis- 
trict have  been  insured,  notwithstanding 
an  ungrounded  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the 
underwriters  will  not  accept  risks  on  peat 
land  grain  fields.  Two  years  ago  the  rate 
on  grain  on  reclaimed  peat  lands  was  5% 
per  year,  or  2%  for  three  months.  Last 
year  the  rate  was  dropped  to  4%  per  year, 
or  1.6%  for  three  months.  This  year's 
rate  is  6%,  or  2.4%  for  three  months. 
While  the  rate  is  rather  high,  still  the 
grain  growers  in  most  instances  consider 
it  a  good  investment  to  protect  their 
crops  with  insurance  against  fire. 

First  Dried  Apricots. — Lodi  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee,  June  23:  The  first 
dried  apricots — a  ton  and  a  half — of  the 
season  were  shipped  out  Tuesday,  and 
from  now  on  heavy  shipments  will  be 
made.  The  sheds  are  running  full  force 
in  northern  San  Joaquin,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  800  people,  including  men, 
women  and  girls,  are  employed.  Acampo 


shipped  a>car  of  peaches  and  apricots  this 
week,  the  first  full  car  of  tree  fruits  to 
leave  this  section.  Heavy  shipments  are 
being  made  from  Lodi,  but  not  in  full 
cars.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  all 
the  fruit  agents,  of  whom  there  are  six  in 
Lodi,  will  be  sending  out  green  fruits  in 
car  lots. 

Profit  on  Onions.— Stockton  Rec- 
ord: John  Arata,  a  farmer  on  the  Hil- 
dreth  tract,  east  of  Stockton,  has  cleared 
$500  an  acre  this  year  on  onions  on  the 
small  patch  of  ground  he  farms,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  planting  the  ground  to 
other  crops.  He  expects  to  make  his  land 
bring  him  $700  an  care  gross  this  year. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Apple  Crop  a  Failure.— Lompoc 
Record:  Many  of  the  chief  orchardists 
in  the  Lompoc  section  have  been  inter- 
viewed and  the  universal  reply  is  that 
there  will  not  be  a  fifth  part  of  the  usual 
crop  of  apples.  There  is  not  a  single 
variety  that  is  at  all  up  to  the  average  of 
a  fairly  good  yield,  and  many  varieties 
are  a  total  blank.  Just  the  cause  of  this 
peculiar  condition  is  not  known  at  this 
time,  yet  there  are  causes  that  in  part 
contribute  to  the  scarcity  in  some  varie- 
ties, such  as  mildew  on  the  Bellefleur, 
which  was  so  shy  in  production  last  year 
because  of  this  condition,  which  has  ap- 
peared again  this  year  and  spread  to 
other  varieties.  But  there  are  orchards 
that  do  not  show  any  great  amount  of 
mildew  that  are  equally  short  in  produc- 
tion. The  experience  of  I.  M.  Clark  in 
spraying  last  year  with  distillate,  followed 
with  a  caustic  soda  spraying,  has  acted  as 
a  resistant  of  the  mildew  or  other  cause 
of  the  apple  failure  and  imparted  both 
vigor  and  production.  Mr.  Clark  sprayed 
one  of  two  trees  of  the  same  variety  last 
year,  and  the  tree  thus  sprayed  is  in  full 
and  perfect  fruitage,  while  the  tree  not 
sprayed  is  without  a  single  apple  set. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cherries  and  Apricots. — Gilroy  Ga- 
zette: The  cherries  have  all  been  har- 
vested and  the  next  will  be  apricots, 
which  are  coloring.  Some  of  our  orchard- 
ists have  sold  their  apricots  for  $17  a  ton 
for  all  sizes. 

Siskiyou 

Excellent  Crops. — Yroka  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  The  farmers  are  very 
jubilant  throughout  this  section  this  sea- 
son, as  the  crops  are  unusually  large  and 
of  superior  quality.  The  grass  on  the 
ranges  is  exceptionally  good,  and  promises 
excellent  hay  crops  and  an  abundance  of 
feed  for  the  grazing  stock.  The  fruit 
crops  will  be  unusually  large,  especially 
the  apple  and  pear  crops,  of  which  this 
section  produces  an  excellent  quality. 
The  berry  and  vegetable  growers  through- 
out the  county  are  also  having  a  good 
season. 

Sonoma. 

Prune  Growers  Pool. — Healdsburg 
Tribune :  The  prune  growers  of  the 
Healdsburg  section  are  organizing  to  pool 
their  fruit.  The  pool  will  be  operated  by 
a  board  of  directors  elected  from  among 
the  members,  and  is  to  be  organized  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  members  will 
be  secured  many  advantages  in  the  sale, 
storage  and  shipping  of  their  fruit.  As 
fast  as  a  wagon  load  is  dried  it  will  be 
hauled  to  the  packing  house  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  shipment.  One  spe- 
cialty of  the  pool  will  be  to  establish 
brands  for  fruit  which  will,  when  estab- 
lished, command  a  special  price  on  their 
merits.  For  instance,  "Russian  River" 
brand  of  prunes  will  be  packed  from  the 
best  grade  of  fruit  raised  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  this  section. 

Sutter. 

Light  Grain  Yields.— Yuba  City 
Farmer :  The  oats  and  barley  yield  is 
away  below  the  average,  the  dry  north 
wind  having  shelled  the  oats  and  pinched 
the  barley.  Very  little  wheat  has  been 
cut  yet,  but  the  average  is  not  over  ten 
sacks  per  acre  for  summer-fallowed  grain, 
and  much  less  in  many  instances.  The 
quality  is  also  impaired  by  being  shrunken. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  as  near  as  we  can 
learn,  the  crop  this  season  will  be  about 
half  what  the  county  usually  produces. 
The  orchards  will  turn  off  a  light  crop 
also,  ith  the  exception  of  prunes  and 
pears.    The  grape  crop,  as  near  as  can  be 


judged  at  this  time,  is  good,  both  in  the 
wine  and  raisin  varieties. 

Apricot  Canning.— The  Sutter  Pre- 
serving Co.  commenced  work  on  apricots 
Wednesday  and  a  force  of  about  200  hands 
is  employed.  The  fruit  comes  from  the 
Parrott  orchard,  near  Chico,  and  is  of 
good  quality.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
crop  will  amount  to  300  tons,  which  means 
in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  cases  of 
canned  goods.  About  two  weeks  will  be 
necessary  to  take  care  of  this  fruit,  and 
by  that  time  the  early  plums  will  be  ready 
for  canning.  This  company  has  also  con- 
tracted for  the  cling  peaches  from  the 
same  orchard,  amounting  to  about  200 
tons.  A  long,  steady  run  at  this  cannery 
is  now  insured. 

Tehama. 

Pear  Blight.  —  Corning  Observer: 
Prof.  Randolph  Smith  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  in  Tehama  county  the 
past  few  days  investigating  the  pear 
blight,  and  in  company  with  A.  W.  Sam- 
son has  covered  nearly  the  entire  county. 
Mr.  Smith  gave  no  encouragement  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  blight  ex- 
cept in  one  way.  That  was  to  cut  off  the 
limbs  below  the  affected  part  and  burn 
them.  If  this  is  not  done  and  the  blight 
is  allowed  to  spread,  the  entire  crop  will 
wither  in  a  few  days. 

Tulare. 

Little  Grain.— Porterville  Messen- 
ger: Daniel  Malloch,  grain  buyer  for 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  speaking  of  the 
grain  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  says  there  is  practically  no  grain 
at  all.  At  the  Balfour-Guthrie  ranch, 
this  side  of  Porterville,  comprising  4500 
acres,  the  crop  will  go  from  2  to  2i  sacks 
to  the  acre.  There  was  not  as  much  seed 
planted  as  usual  this  year  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  In  the  Alta  country 
it  is  different,  however.  Mr.  Malloch 
thinks  the  crop  will  average  there  about 
seven  sacks  to  the  acre  and  some  tracts 
will  yield  as  high  as  fifteen.  About  the 
usual  amount  was  planted  this  year  in 
this  section. 

Ventura. 

Big  Irrigating  Pump.— Oxnard  Sun: 
E.  Hill  has  started  the  big  pumping  en- 
gine on  the  Hill  ranch  adjoining  town. 
The  well  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
It  is  180  feet  deep,  has  a  7-inch  pump, 
which  is  worked  by  a  28  H.  P.  gasoline  en- 
gine. It  forces  a  stream  of  water  14 
inches  wide  by  5  inches  deep  which 
amounts  to  something  like  1500  gallons 
per  minute.  The  reservoir  is  4  feet  deep 
and  covers  exactly  an  acre  of  ground. 
After  the  ground  is  well  soaked  up  the 
pump  will  fill  the  reservoir  in  one  night, 
so  that  an  almost  constant  use  of  the  wa- 
ter is  required.  The  water  is  now  being 
used  by  Mr.  Bither  and  Mr.  Schmitz  to 
irrigate  beets  and  when  they  are  through 
Mr.  Hill  will  flood  his  fine 'field  of  beans 
adjoining  the  pumping  plant. 

Yuba. 

One  Million  Cans  Ready.— Special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  Over  1,000,000  cans 
are  in  readiness  for  the  packing  season  of 
1904  at  the  Marysville  cannery.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Association  has  de- 
termined not  to  operate  their  other  can- 
ning establishments  in  this  section,  there 
will  be  a  long  and  lively  run  at  above  can- 
nery, which  will  mean'  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  women  and  children. 
 The  cannery  at  Yuba  City  has  com- 
menced operations.  About  200  women 
and  children  are  at  work  on  apricots. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
Tliesafest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take» 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUI'EKSKDKS  ALL  CACTEKV 
OK  KIKIVG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
livery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  tOKlve  satisfaction 
Price  »1. SO  per  he.tt.le.  Sold  by  drugelsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRKNCR-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDBRBD  VHX  OAD8TICBODA. 

PUBB  POTASH. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Song  of  the  Firecracker. 

With  a  fizz  !  and  a  boom  !  and  a  bang  ! 

With  a  bang  !  and  a  boom  !  and  a  fizz  ! 
Oh,  this  is  the  song-  the  firecracker  sang, 

With  the  boom  !  and  the  bang  !  and  the 
fizz  ! 

"  From  the  farthest  of  far-away  lands, 

Prom  the  land  of  the  rice  and  bamboo, 
By  the  cunning  Chinee  with  his  dexterous 
hands, 

We  are  molded  and  fashioned  for  you. 

"  Would  it  seem  like  the  Fourth  of  July 
Without  our  explosion  and  noise  ? 

Oh,  the  men  on  parade  march  quietly  by, 
But  the  crackers  belong  to  the  boys. 

"  There's  no  need  for  the  sun  to  arouse 
All  the  world  on  this  Fourth  of  July, 

For  we're  up  and  we're  off,  though  the 
grown  folk  may  drowse", 
We  awake  the  whole  land  when  wo  try. 

With  a  fizz  !  and  a  boom  !  and  a  bang  ! 

To  the  very  last  sizzle  and  sigh, 
Oh,  these  are  the  words  that  the  fire- 
cracker sang: 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Fourth  of  July  ! 

—-From  the  July  St.  Nicholas. 


Home-Made  Torpedoes. 

John  Hancock  Greene  was  five  years 
old,  and  had  a  grievance.  His  sister, 
Mariannina.  was  half-past  six.  It  was 
Fourth  of  July,  and  all  the  other  boys 
had  firecrackers,  but  Johnny  had  none. 

But  though  there  were  no  firecrack- 
ers, there  were  six  packages  of  torpe- 
does that  Uncle  Joey  had  bought  for  him 
and  Mariannina.  At  first  Johnny  said 
he  would  take  but  one  package;  torpe- 
does were  only  for  girls,  anyhow.  Like 
a  martyr  he  singled  out  the  smallest 
bag,  and  put  five  into  his  sister's  pina- 
fore. Sadly  the  two  went  out  into  the 
back  yard. 

"We'll  take  turns  out  o'  mine  first, 
Ninny,"  said  he.  "First  I  frow,  den 
you. 

"P'r'aps,  after  all,  we'd  better  keep 
the  bags  all  sep'rate."  Johnny  went  on 
to  say.  "  I  take  half  the  bags,  and  you 
take  half." 

But  even  with  this  careful  manage- 
ment the  torpedoes  were  soon  gone. 

Suddenly  Mariannina  had  an  idea. 
She  picked  up  the  torn  cover  of  one  of 
the  exploded  torpedoes.  It  was  com- 
mon white  tissue  paper.  She  examin- 
ed its  contents.  The  torpedoes  seemed 
to  be  made  of  sand  and  salt  and  things. 

"Johnny,"  cried  she,  "supposing  we 
make  some  torpedoes!" 

"  I  don't  believe  dey'll  torpede,"  an- 
swered Johnny,  gloomily. 

"We  can't  tell  till  we  try,"  said  Nin- 
ny. "I've  got  plenty  of  tissue  paper 
that  came  in  the  box  with  my  beautiful 
wax  doll." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Johnny;  "but  what's 
de  stuffing  made  of?" 

"What  should  you  think  it  was?" 
asked  Ninny. 

"Looks  like  sand  and  gravel,"  replied 
Johnny.  "But  sand  hasn't  got  any 
fire-bang  to  it,  'cause  I've  f rowed  it 
ever  so  many  times." 

"Perhaps  red  pepper  would  help 
suggested  Ninny.    "Anyway,  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  some." 

"You'd  better  get  bofe  kinds  of  pep 
per!"  cried  Johnny,  as  Mariannina  ran 
into  the  house. 

Ninny  soon  returned  with  spice  box 
scissors  and  tissue  paper. 

Ninny  cut  and  Johnny  mixed.  Both 
children  began  to  sneeze. 

"Supposing  it  went  off  wiv  a  bang 
while  I  was  mixing  it,"  said  prudent 
John  Hancock.  He  turned  his  head  and 
mixed  at  long  range. 

"First  we'll  twist  up  two,  just  to 
try,"  said  Ninny. 

But  just  as  they  had  finished  the  two 
a  curly  head  appeared  above  the  high 
fence.  The  head  belonged  to  Angelina 
Thurston;  the  children  knew  very  well 
that  she  was  standing  on  the  rain  bar- 
rel. 

"What  you  doin'?"  she  called. 
"Oh,  just  makiug  torpedoes,"  an- 
swered Johnny. 
"Gi'— gi'  me  one?" 


"  I  couldn't  exactly  give  'em  away," 
responded  Johnny. 

"Pooh!"  said  Angelina.     "I  don't 
believe  they're  any  good,  anyhow!" 

"Don't  let's  fire  off  any  till  she's 
gone,"  whispered  Mariannina,  '"cause 
if  anything  should  happen  that  they 
wouldn't  be  good,  she'd  laugh  at  us. 
Let's  make  more." 

Soon  there  was  a  fine  large  pile  of 
beautifully  formed  torpedoes,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  those  you  buy  in 
the  store. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Mariannina,  her 
cheeks  red  with  excitement,  "let's  try 
'em.    You  try  first." 

She  held  her  breath,  and  had  her  fin- 
gers ready  to  stop  her  ears.  Johnny 
straightened  himself,  took  aim  and  furi- 
ously hurled  one  of  the  largest  torpe- 
does against  the  stone.  Alas  and  alas! 
It  fell  as  noiselessly  as  a  snowflake. 

"It  doesn't  torpede,"   said  Johnny 
plaintively. 

He  tried  another,  and  another  with 
the  same  result.  Those  plump  and 
beautiful  torpedoes,  half  filling  the  little 
cart,  were — failures! 

Mariannina  wept.     But  the  dinner 
bell  rang  and  they  went  in. 

Now  all  this  time  Uncle  Joey,  hidden 
behind  the  library  blinds,  had  been 
chuckling  quietly  to  himself.  Still 
smiling,  Uncle  Joey  opened  the  door  of 
the  library  closet.  On  the  top  shelf 
were  two  packages  of  torpedoes,  intend- 
ed as  a  pleasant  surprise.  Uncle  Joey 
slipped  out  into  the  yard  and  put  them 
in  place  of  the  torpedoes  the  children 
had  made. 

After  dinner  the  children  went  again 
into  the  shady  yard.  The  little  cart 
with  its  little  load  of  torpedoes  was  still 
there.  John  Hancock  picked  up  a  tor- 
pedo, sighed,  and  let  it  fall.  Bang!  To 
his  immense  surprise  that  torpedo  was 
a  success!  He  tried  another,  and  an- 
other.   Oh,  joy! 

Then  appeared  Angelina  on  the  rain 
barrel. 

"See  our  torpedoes?"  cried  Johnny. 
Smell'em?  Hear  em?"   And  he  threw 
three  together. 

I  say,  will  you  give  me  a  cent's 
worth?"  asked  Angelina. 

She  tossed  down  a  cent,  while  Johnny, 
standing  on  a  soap  box,  gave  her  five 
torpedoes. 

Then  Isabel  and  Amabel,  the  Bolton 
twins,  sauntered  into  the  yard.  They 
had  a  cent  between  them;  and  seeing 
Angelina's  purchase,  they,  too  wished 
to  buy.  Johnny  sold  them  a  cent's 
worth. 

"Made  'em  ourselves,"  he  said  airily. 
"How  did  you  do  it?"  asked  the 
twins,  in  awe. 

'Oh,  it's  easy,"  answered  Johnny. 
'  Just  take  sand  and  salt  and  red 
pepper  and  black  pepper,  and  twist  'em 
up  in  paper.    I  could  do  it  wiv  my  eyes 
shut." 

Johnny,  intent  upon  proving  to  the 
twins  the  ease  with  which  torpedoes 
could  be  made,  mixed  more  "stuffing." 
Mariannina  cut  two  covers;  and  there 
were  now  two  brand-new,  home-made 
torpedoes,  one  for  Isabel  and  one  for 
Amabel. 

"  Aim,  fire,  bang!"  shouted  Johnny. 
Isabel  and  Amabel  obeyed.  A  painful 
surprise  awaited  them.  The  little  white 
balls  dropped  as  gently  as  kernals  of 
popcorn. 

Then  Uncle  Joey  had  to  come  out  and 
set  all  things  right  in  the  eyes  of  every- 
body. When  the  truth  was  known,  and 
Angelina  and  Isabel  and  Amabel  found 
they  had  bought  common  store  torpe- 
does, they  objected 

"  I  only  bought 'em,"  said  Angelina, 
"'cause  I  thought  they  were  home- 
made." 

"So  did  we,"  added  the  twins. 
"All  right,  said  Uncle  Joey,  kindly: 
"bring  the  torpedoes  and  you  can  have 
your  money." 

"  But  we've  fired  'em  all  off." 
"Well,"  replied  Uncle  Joey,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  pay  you  out  of  my 
own  pocket."  But  as  he  had  no  change 
smaller  than  five-cent  pieces,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  five  cents  to  Angelina 
and  five  to  the  twins.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  rather  cruel  to  leave 
out  John  Hancock  and  Mariannina;  so 
he  gave  five  cents  to  each  of  these. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  looking  around  at 
the  little  group,  "  I  hope  everybody  is 
satisfied.' —From  the  July  St.  Nicholas. 


Characteristics  Told  in  Eyes. 

Blue  eyes  are  said  to  be  the  weakest. 
Upturned  eyes  are  typical  of  devo- 
tion. 

Wide-open  eyes  are  indicative  of 
rashness. 

Side-glancing  eyes  are  always  to  be 
distrusted. 

Brown  eyes  are  said  by  oculists  to 
be  the  strongest. 

Small  eyes  are  commonly  supposed  to 
indicate  cunning. 

The  downcast  eye  has  in  all  ages  been 
typical  of  modesty. 

The  proper  distance  between  the  eyes 
is  the  width  of  one  eye. 

People  of  melancholic  temperament 
rarely  have  clear  blue  eyes. 

Eyes  in  rapid  and  constant  motion 
betoken  anxiety,  fear  or  care. 

Eyes  with  long,  sharp  corners  indi- 
cate great  discernment  and  penetra- 
tion. 

The  white  of  the  eye  showing  beneath 
the  iris  is  indicative  of  nobility  of 
character. 

Gray  eyes  turning  green  in  anger  or 
excitement  are  indicative  of  a  choleric 
temperament. 

When  the  upper  lid  covers  half  or 
more  of  the  pupil  the  indication  is  of 
cool  deliberation. 

An  eye  the  upper  lid  of  which  passes 
horizontally  across  the  pupil  indicates 
mental  ability. 

Unsteady  eyes,  rapidly  jerking  from 
side  to  side,  are  frequently  indicative  of 
an  unsettled  mind. 

It  is  said  that  the  prevailing  colors  of 
eyes  among  patients  of  lunatic  asylums 
are  brown  or  black. 

Eyes  of  any  color  with  weak  brows 
and  long,  concave  lashes  are  indicative 
of  a  weak  constitution. 

Eyes  that  are  wide  apart  are  said  by 
physicians  to  indicate  great  intelligence 
and  tenacious  memory. 

Eyes  of  which  the  whole  of  the  iris  is 
visible  belong  to  erratic  persons,  often 
with  a  tendency  toward  insanity. 

When  the  under  arch  of  the  upper 
eyelid  is  a  perfect  semicircle  it  is  indic- 
ative of  goodness,  but  also  of  timidity, 
sometimes  approaching  cowardice. 

All  men  of  genius  are  said  to  have 
eyes  clear,  slow  moving  and  bright. 
This  is  the  eye  which  indicates  mental 
ability  of  some  kind,  it  does  not  matter 
what" — Phrenological  Journal. 


"  Growing  Pains. 


The  title  of  this  article  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  harm  that  may  lurk  in  a 
name.  Many  a  man  is  now  crippled  or 
deformed  who  might  have  been  spared 
the  affliction  had  his  parents  heeded 
the  warning  of  his  childish  sufferings, 
instead  of  dismissing  them  carelessly, 
as  nothing  but  "  growing  pains." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pain  due 
to  the  simple  action  of  growth.  Any 
pain,  no  matter  what,  from  which  a 
child  or  an  adult  suffers,  is  a  sign  of 
something  wrong. 

It  is  true  that  the  wrong  may  be  very 
slight,  such  as  fatigue  following  a  day 
of  too  much  exercise,  or  the  bruise  fol- 
lowing an  unnoticed  bump,  or  a  slight 
cold,  accompanied  by  a  little  fever  and 
aching  muscles.  But  pains  of  this  kind 
in  children,  the  negligible  pains,  are 
only  occasional,  and  can  usually,  by 
putting  two  and  two  together,  be  re- 
ferred to  their  true  cause. 

They  are  not  growing  pains,  but  are 
pains  "not  unusual  or  unnatural  for  a 
growing  child,  who  plays  and  romps  in 
a  normal,  healthy  manner. 

The  evil  of  the  false  security  created 
by  this  name  for  a  condition  which  does 
not  exist  is,  however,  manifested  when 
the  pains  recur  repeatedly,  or  are  con- 
stant. Since  growth  is  constant,  the 
parent  reasons  with  seeming  logic  that 
the  pain  should  also  be  constant ;  and 
so  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  little 
sufferer  are  dismissed  without  a  sus- 
picion of  the  miserable  future  they  fore- 
tell. 

Then,  when  their  persistency  and 
evident  intensity  at  last  arouse  a  fear 
that  growth  is  not  alone  responsible 
for  them,  the  hip  disease,  or  the  in- 
flamed knee  or  the  disease  of  the  spine 
has  gone  too  far  for  the  best  of  phys- 
icians to  prevent  deformity,  even  if  he 


succeeds  in  saving  the  life  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

The  pain  resulting  from  any  of  these 
diseases  is  apt  to  be  felt  only  at  night, 
when  the  child  is  in  bed  and  asleep.  It 
then  comes,  probably  in  consequence  of 
an  irregular  contraction  of  some  muscle, 
causing  an  unusual  movement,  as  a 
sudden  sharp  stab,  and  the  sufferer 
wakes  with  a  scream. 

As  he  wakes  the  muscles  regain  their 
tone  and  put  the  joint  into  position 
where  the  diseased  part  is  relieved  of 
the  pressure  and  the  pain  ceases.  The 
mother  or  the  nurse  breathes  a  sleepy 
wish  that  the  little  one  didn't  have  so 
many  growing  pains,  and  the  mischief 
goes  on  inside  the  unhappy  victim  of  a 
popular  error. — Youth's  Companion. 

Voyages  Taken  by  Food. 


Tables  of  exports  and  imports  show 
queer  movements  of  foodstuffs.  Almost 
every  country  seems  to  export  some 
foods  and  to  import  the  same  kind.  And 
many  countries  import  certain  kinds  of 
food  for  which  they  themselves  are  fa- 
mous. 

Russia  is  famous  for  the  production  of 
caviare.  Yet  a  good  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Russia  consist  of 
caviare  made  along  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays. 

England  and  Germany,  both  of  which 
are  known  for  their  manufactures  of 
cheese,  import  lots  of  it  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  sell  it  again  as  domestic 
cheese. 

Lyons,  in  France,  is  distinguished  for 
the  production  of  a  hard,  red,  highly 
spiced  sausage.  There  is  an  American 
concern  that  has  developed  the  produc- 
tion of  this  same  kind  of  sausage  to  a 
point  where  it  is  as  good  as  the  French 
and  cheaper.  But  the  world  wants  the 
French  sausage. 

So  the  American  product  goes  over 
the  sea  to  France,  and  in  Lyons  it  is 
packed  in  new  wrappers  and  boxes. 
Then  it  is  shipped  away  again  to  all  the 
countries  whose  hotels  are  crying  for 
saucisson  de  Lyon.  And,  a  part  of 
these  Franco-American  sausages  find 
their  way  back  again  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  began  life  as  plain 
sausages. 

Hamburg  is  noted  for  its  fine  smoked, 
canned  and  jellied  eels.  Where  do  these 
eels  come  from?  From  the  falls  of  the 
Nile. 

A  company  of  Baltic  fishermen  has 
settled  in  Egypt,  catching  Egyptian  eels 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  to  be  pack- 
ed in  cans  with  three  towers  of  the  Ham- 
burg coat  of  arms  stamped  on  them. 

American  wines  are  forever  travel 
ing  to  Europe,  to  come  back  again  in  a 
year  or  two  with  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  labels  on  them.  But  wines  are 
not  sent  on  sea  voyages  purely  with  the 
intent  to  deceive.  It  is  believed  by 
many  vintners  that  a  sea  voyage  im- 
proves a  fine  wine.  Therefore,  ships 
often  carry  wine  as  freight,  without 
unloading  it. 

Then,  again,  custom  duties  and  the 
provisions  for  keeping  liquors  in  bond 
often  make  it  profitable  to  ship  wines 
and  brandies  to  ports  where  they  can 
be  put  in  bond  cheaply  until  they  are 
wanted. 

A  person  who  studies  the  voyages  of 
sherry,  as  shown  in  tables  of  exports 
and  imports,  is  amazed  to  discover 
that  of  all  unlikely  places  Newfoundland 
is  one  of  the  greatest  points  of  imports 
for  sherry.  Of  course  Newfoundland  is 
not  wealthy  enough  to  be  a  sherry  drink- 
ing country.  The  wine  is  simply  sent 
to  it  to  go  into  bond. 

One  of  the  great  national  foods  of 
Germany  is  the  goose.  Christmas  and 
roast  goose  in  Germany  are  as  insepar- 
able as  Thanksgiving  and  turkey  in 
America. 

But  the  national  bird  of  the  Teuton 
isn't  a  Teutonic  bird  at  all.  Long,  long 
ago,  it  appears,  the  Germans  ate  up 
all  their  own  geese,  and  now  they  go 
around  begging  other  countries  for  their 
geese.  Russia  has  thrown  herself  into 
the  breach,  and  her  peasants  are  turn- 
ing into  goose  farmers.  In  parts  of 
Russia,  near  the  German  boundary,  the 
traveler  can  see  herds  of  geese  now  in- 
stead of  herds  of  sheep. 
How  big  these  goose  herds  are  can 
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be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
seven  million  of  Russian  geese  were 
shipped  into  Berlin  alone  last  year. 


Uses  of  Borax. 


Cuts  in  the  hands,  the  ends  of  fingers, 
etc.,  are  best  cured  by  putting  balsam 
of  fir  on  the  cuts.  Cover  with  a  little 
cotton  to  prevent  the  gum  from  stick- 
ing to  things.  It  is  soothing  and  heal- 
ing. 

Sprinkle  places  infested  by  ants  with 
borax  and  you  will  soon  be  rid  of  them. 

Blankets  and  furs  put  away  well 
sprinkled  with  borax  and  done  up  air- 
tight will  never  be  troubled  with  moths. 

A  little  borax  put  in  the  water  be- 
fore washing  red  or  red-bordered  table- 
cloths and  napkins  will  prevent  their 
fading. 

Ringworms  will  yield  to  borax  treat- 
ment. Apply  a  strong  solution  of 
borax  three  times  a  day;  also  dust  on 
the  fine  dry  powder  very  often. 

Silver  spoous  and  forks  in  daily  use 
may  be  kept  bright  by  leaving  them  in 
strong  borax  several  hours.  The 
water  should  be  boiling  when  they  are 
put  in. 

Put  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  in  your 
rinsing  water.  It  will  whiten  the 
clothes  and  also  remove  the  yellow  cast 
on  garments  that  have  been  laid  aside 
for  two  or  three  years. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  cleanse  the 
scalp  thoroughly  is  to  dissolve  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  borax  in  a  quart  of  water 
and  apply  it,  rubbing  it  in  well.  Rinse 
thoroughly  in  clear  water. 

For  washing  fine,  nice  flannels,  noth- 
ing will  cause  them  to  look  so  nice  as 
borax  in  the  water,  a  tablespoonful  of 
borax  to  a  pail  of  water  being  the  right 
proportion.  Always  wash  baby's  little 
flannel  skirts,  shirts,  etc.,  in  this. 

Always  wash  baby's  mouth  and  gums 
every  morning  with  water  in  which  j^ou 
have  put  a  pinch  of  borax.  It  keeps 
the  mouth  fresh  and  sweet,  and  pre- 
vents that  uncomfortable  affliction,  a 
sore  mouth,  with  which  so  many  poor 
babies  are  troubled  when  their  mouths 
are  not  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Borax  water  is  excellent  for  spong- 
ing either  silk  or  wool  goods  that  are 
not  soiled  enough  to  need  washing.  In 
washing  cashmere  or  wool  goods  put  a 
little  borax  in  the  water.  This  will 
cleanse  them  much  more  easily  and 
better,  without  injury  to  the  colors. 
Do  not  rub  them  on  a  board,  but  use 
the  hands,  and  throw  on  a  line  without 
wringing.  Press  them  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  they  will  look  almost  like 
new. — Tribune. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Consomme  Milanaise.  —  Clear  con- 
somme with  short-cut  macaroni  or  spa- 
ghetti or  fidelini  in  it  and  red  corned  or 
smoked  tongue  cut  in  shreds  the  size  of 
Julienne  vegetables.  Cook  the  maca- 
roni or  spaghetti  separately,  wash  off 
in  cold  water  and  place  ready  to  drop 
a  spoonful  in  each  plate — precaution  to 
avoid  spoihng  the  clearness  of  the  con- 
somme. The  shred  tongue  makes  no 
difference. 

Griddle  Cakes. — One  cup  of  flour, 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  Indian 
meal,  one  egg.  Mix  with  milk  to  a  thin 
batter,  and  after  mixing  add  salt  to 
taste,  and  two  good  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Adding  baking  pow- 
der the  last  thing  is  against  most  pre- 
cedent, but  the  cook  who  furnishes  the 
recipe  insists  that  the  success  of  the 
cakes  depends  on  this  detail  being  ob- 
served. 

Caramel  Sauce.  —  The  caramel 
sauce  suitable  for  hot  custard  is  made 
as  follows:  Boil  slowly  for  five  min- 
utes a  cup  of  water,  a  cup  of  sugar, 
a  bay  leaf,  a  small  piece  of  stick  cinna- 
mon and  a  little  of  the  yellow  part  of  a 
lemon  rind.  In  the  meantime  stir  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  sugar  with  one  of  water, 
until  the  mixture  becomes  a  rich  dark 
brown.  Add  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
slowly,  and  stir  until  the  caramel  is 
melted.  Then  add  the  syrup,  if  it  has 
boiled  the  full  five  minutes,  removing 
the  cinnamon  and  bay  leaf.  Pour  the 
6auce  into  a  sauce  boat  or  fancy  bowl, 
and  serve  immediately.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  with  apple  dumpling  or 
any  simple  fruit  pudding. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Thin  slices  of  brown  or  gluten  bread 
lightly  buttered  and  then  spread  with 
cream  cheese  make  delicious  sandwiches 
to  serve  with  lettuce  and  tomato  salad. 

If  by  any  chance  there  is  a  little 
asparagus  left  over,  use  it  in  making  a 
delicious  omelet.  Cut  the  stalks  in  inch 
pieces,  put  them  in  a  bowl,  and  pour 
over  them  the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  mix  lightly, 
and  pour  into  the  omelet  pan. 

To  keep  moths  out  of  furs  and  flan- 
nels, sprinkle  spirits  of  turpentine  over 
sheets  of  paper.  Place  a  sheet  between 
each  garment.  The  turpentine  will 
evaporate  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  odor  may  be  more  agreeable  to 
some  than  the  camphorated  tar  balls. 

Very  thin  curtains,  or  those  whose 
day  of  service  is  very  nearly  over,  will 
stand  the  ordeal  of  washing  much  bet- 
ter if  care  be  taken  to  baste  them  upon 
sheets  of  cheesecloth  first.  This  re- 
lieves them  of  much  of  the  strain  of 
wringing  and  prevents  them  from  being 
whipped  to  pieces  by  the  wind  in  dry- 
ing. 

Dip  any  of  the  crisp  soda  crackers  in 
milk,  but  do  not  permit  them  to  become 
too  sodden.  Brush  with  beaten  egg, 
sprinkle  sugar  and  spread  upon  a  plat- 
ter on  which  there  is  room  enough  to 
lie  singly.  Put  in  the  oven,  let  them 
brown  slightly  and  sprinkle  with  minced 
raisins  and  almonds.  Lay  two  or  three 
together  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

The  bits  of  tongue  and  ham  which  do 
not  look  well  upon  the  table  should  be 
saved  and  chopped  up  together  for 
meat  pies.  Spinach  prepared  with  a 
butter  sauce  is  mixed  with  the  frag- 
ments just  before  they  are  put  into  the 
chopper.  A  little  tomato  ketchup  is 
an  improvement.  The  thickening 
should  be  either  grated  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs. 

All  white  meats  gain  in  flavor  from  a 
delicate  onion  admixture  with  the 
gravy.  The  onion  is  to  be  grated  and 
put  over  the  meat  before  it  has  just 
finished  roasting  and  then  blended  by 
basting.  In  this  way  one  avoids  the 
burnt  onion  slices,  which  sometimes  re- 
sult from  other  methods,  and  which 
have,  in  a  way,  caused  the  addition  of 
onion  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor. 

Asparagus  is  best  when  simply  boiled 
and  served  with  a  good  sauce.  For 
variation  try  this  method  of  serving: 
Boil  the  asparagus  for  fifteen  minutes, 
take  out  of  the  water,  and  lay  the 
stalks  on  a  dish  or  in  a  casserole  with 
grated  Swiss  or  Parmesan  cheese  be- 
tween them.  Brown  a  slice  or  two  of 
onion  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
pour  over  the  asparagus.  Sprinkle 
the  top  with  grated  cheese  and  bread- 
crumbs and  cook  in  the  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes  or  until  the  asparagus  is 
tender. 

It  requires  a  little  skill  or  experience 
to  use  soda  with  nicety,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  acquire  such  skill;  indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  an  item  in  culinary  pro- 
cesses which  better  repays  one  for  in- 
telligent experimenting.  The  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  used  to-day  is  a  very  differ- 
ent article  from  the  carbonate  of  soda 
or  saleratus  with  which  careless  cooks 
made  spotted  biscuits  in  our  grand- 
mother's time.  Used  with  an  acid,  as 
buttermilk,  it  is  as  scientifically  whole- 
some as  any  article  employed  as  an 
adjunct  in  cookery.  In  many  instances 
baking  powder  can  not  give  as  good 
results  as  soda.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  an  absolutely  exact  rule  of 
measurements  for  soda,  as  brands  dif- 
fer somewhat  in  strength,  and  milk 
varies  in  acidity.  But  a  general  rule 
is  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  one 
pint  of  sour  milk.  Be  sure  to  pulverize 
the  soda  before  measuring. 


Didn't  Want  an  Elephant. 

"An  elephant  must  be  a  pretty  ex- 
pensive animal." 

"Yes;  I  wish  I  had  money  enough  to 
buy  one." 

"What  do  you  want  with  an  ele- 
phant?" 

"I  don't;  I  merely  expressed  a  wish 
for  the  money." — Philadelphia  Press. 


A  FEW  COURSES 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY- 

"Arrow"  Lard  Compound, 
"Monarch"  Hams. 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GROCERS. 


WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


T5he 


OK 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  the  O.K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There's  no  sickness  that 
results  from  overheating  and  breathing  of  unhealthy  steam. 
Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at  your 
local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his  name 
and  wo  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1904  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one- 
quarter  (3\4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  1, 
1904. 

GEORGE  TOTJRNY,  Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


San  FranciscoSavings  Union 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb. 


For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1904.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  one-half  (3V4)  per  cent  on  term 
deposits,  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary  depos- 
its, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday, 
July  1,  1904. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1904,  dividends 
have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
partment of  this  company,  as  follows:  On  term 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  1,  1904. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comelv  fitting 
apparel  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  has, 
ever  since  history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intricate  than 
Important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  111  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco, 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant.  Easily 
grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for  sale. 
Koorr.  in  your  garden.  Plant  in 
Fall.  Booklet  and  Magazine  4c. 
Ozark  Olnteng  Co..Dept.V-6,Joplln,Mo. 
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Glenn  County,    •   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


tar  MOW 

IN  NORTHERN  CITRUS  BELT, 
NEAR  MARYSVILLE. 

|  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
* improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain,  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  140  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East  Apply 
quiokly  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM,  Marysville,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

fHRAD  DATCC  California.  Washington, 
Vllunr  I  t-iJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  865  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago. 

G  236  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  June  29,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    8454®  85« 

Thursday   8554®  84*j  80><@79Si 

Friday   84s,;®  851b  WttoW** 

Saturday   KHifo.  »6\  80V"81J4 

Monday   86  ®  85*  81V4@80*i 

Tuesday   8ft?;®  84*  81  @8054 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    4S-X.a  48«  4C'/,to4g7a 

Thursday   4»?»®489i         49  Ca4854 

Friday   48  @48*£  48><@4834 

Saturday   47&@483»  48M@48fc 

Monday   4754@47%  48'^«48H 

Tuesday   47si@48«  48H@48«4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec  1904. 

Ihursday  II  27«@l  2654 

Fridav   1  27',®1  26* 

Saturday   1  27fc®l  28X 

Monday   1  27'j(a;l  27V, 

Tuesday    1  27!*®1  27V4 

Wednesday   1  2754@1  27* 

Wheat. 

The  spot  market  has  continued  dull 
since  last  review,  with  practically  nothing 
doing  on  export  account,  and  millers 
obtaining  their  supplies  largely  from  the 
North.  Ship  owners  have  formed  a  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
freight  rates,  but  the  chances  of  the  com- 
bine proving  a  success  are  not  first-class. 
Tramp  steamers  and  sail  tonnage  from 
other  parts  will  likely  be  attracted  here, 
causing  a  still  greater  glut  of  idle  ship- 
ping than  has  been  experienced  the  past 
season.  There  will  be  no  great  surplus  of 
California  wheat  from  current  crop,  prob- 
ably less  than  last  season,  with  exports 
aggregating  little  over  50,000  tons  and 
100,000  tons  on  hand.  The  carry-over 
stock  from  previous  season  was  50,000 
tons,  leaving  surplus  from  last  crop 
100,000  tons,  including  importations  of 
wheat  and  its  equivalent  of  over  95,000 
tons,  so  the  actual  surplus  was  practically 
nothing.  The  speculative  market  has 
shown  a  little  more  firmness,  in  sympathy 
with  improvement  abroad,  crop  condi- 
tions being  less  promising  in  a  large 
wheat  area  of  this  country  east  of  the 
mountains,  as  also  in  portions  of  Europe. 

California  Milling  II  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  2754@1  30 

Oregon  Club   1  27  54@1  3254 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.2654@1.285<. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I — — -@  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  11.27^4®  1.27*;  May, 
1905,  I  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1902—03  1903-04 

Liv.  quotations   6s!id@6s954<i  6s7d@6s8d 

Freight  rates   17!4@18?»s  17'/2@— s 

Local  market  II  30   @1  32^4   II  2754®1  3254 

Floor. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  of  fairly  liberal 
proportions  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
demand  is  rather  light,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account.  The  majority  of 
dealers  and  large  consumers  are  purchas- 
ing only  against  immediate  needs.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  15 

Barley. 

There  is  not  much  doing  at  present  in 
this  cereal  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Shippers  are  endeavoring  to  keep  prices 
down  in  this  center,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
operate  to  advantage  in  the  interior. 
That  there  will  be  much  desirable  barley 
secured  at  low  figures  is  not  probable. 
The  crop  is  not  only  proving  much  lighter 
than  last  season,  but  the  proportion  of 
high  grade  barley  is  small.  It  is  the  ex- 
ception where  samples  of  new  thus  far  ex- 
hibited are  not  of  shrunken  berry,  in 
many  instances  so  badly  shriveled  as  to 
grade  under  No.  1  feed.  Good  to  choice 
barley  is  apt  to  bring  much  better  figures 
later  in  the  season  than  are  now  quotable. 

Peed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  00  ®l  02l4 

Feed,  fair  to  good. .   95  @1  00 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  @1  1254 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  0iy,@l  15 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00   @1  05 

Oats. 

Offerings  of  new  oats  by  sample  are  of 
fairly  liberal  proportions,  but  arrivals  are 
not  heavy.  New  oats  on  market  are 
principally  Reds:  some  very  choice  are 
held  at  $1.20,  but  this  figure  is  hardly 
warranted  as  a  wholesale  quotation. 
Quotable  values  for  old  oats  are  without 
material  change,  but  in  some  cases  hold- 
ers are  granting  concessions  rather  than 


miss  sales,  especially  on  ordinary  quali- 
ties, being  desirous  of  effecting  a  clean-up. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  11  35  @1  3754 

White,  good  tochoice   1  32V4®1  3i 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  2754®!  30 

Milling   l  3254®1  3754 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37!4@1  4254 

Black  oats   1  15  ®1  2254 

New,  Red,  fair  to  choice   1  10   ®1  15 

Corn. 

Market  is  slightly  easier  for  Eastern 
corn,  straight  and  mixed,  under  increased 
offerings,  quotable  values  showing  a  de- 
cline of  50c.  per  ton.  California  product 
is  in  very  light  stock.  Supplies  of  Small 
Yellow  are  too  limited  to  admit  of  other 
than  a  little  jobbing  trade. 

Large  White,  good  tochoice  II  4J>4@1  47'4 

Large  Yellow   1  4254@1  4754 

Small  Yellow   1  ftft  @1  GO 

Egyptian  White   1  27%®  1  ?2>2 

Egyptian  Brown   1  2254®!  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  3ft  @1  40 

Rye. 

Not  much  in  stock  here  or  offering  to 
arrive,  neither  is  the  demand  active. 
Values  are  ruling  steady. 

Good  to  choice  11  30   ®1  35 

Buckwheat. 


Stocks 


The  wholesale  market  is  bare. 
East  are  light  and  stiffly  held. 

Beans. 

Pinks  and  Bayos  have  been  receiving 
considerable  attention  the  past  week,  and 
tendency  of  the  market  for  these  varieties 
has  been  to  more  firmness.  Reds  are  in 
slim  supply  and  in  few  hands.  White 
beans  of  good  to  choice  quality  are  being 
very  steadily  held.  Market  for  Limas  is 
firm  at  the  quotations,  with  every  pros- 
pect that  the  crop  will  be  of  comparatively 
small  proportions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  ®8  15 

Small  White,  good  tochoice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  30   ®2  55 

Pinks   3  40   (2)3  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40   @2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  25  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  35  @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  ®2  15 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  small  quantities  of  imported 
in  the  hand  of  jobbers.  Market  is  almost 
bare  of  domestic  product. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00 

Niles  Peas   2  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25 


@  

<a  

@3  00 
®2  50 


Hops. 


No  evidence  of  anything  of  consequence 
doing  in  the  local  market,  either  in  spot 
stocks  or  in  the  way  of  contracting  new 
hops  to  arrive.  Some  new  have  been  re- 
cently reported  contracted  for  at  18c, 
while  there  are  growers  holding  out  for 
better  figures,  but  the  market  does  not 
show  any  special  firmness.  The  last  issue 
of  the  Producers'  Price  Current  of  New 
York  says:  "The  remarkable  dullness 
which  has  characterized  the  hop  trade 
ever  since  the  middle  of  last  January, 
shows  no  signs  as  yet  of  being  broken. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  doing  between 
dealers,  while  brewers  appear  to  have  suf- 
ficient stock  to  warrant  their  not  buying- 
any  hops.  Reports  from  growing  dis- 
tricts, both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
continue  excellent,  in  fact  better  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  at  this 
time. " 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @2754 

Wool. 

Market  continues  firm.  There  is  little 
doing  hero,  however,  buyers  operating  in 
tho  interior,  as  they  have  done  through- 
out the  season,  giving  wools  no  opportu- 
nity to  accumulate  here.  Occasional 
small  lots  arrive  from  first  hands  and 
they  meet  as  a  rule  with  prompt  sale  at 
go  d  figures. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  20  @22 

Northern,  defective    15  (5)18 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  ®18 

M  iddle  Counties,  defective  12  @15 

Southern,  12  months  10  @12 

Southern,  7  months   9  ®11 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern   14  @16 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  10  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern,  good  to  choice  18  ®21 

Nevada  14  @19 

Hay  and  Straw. 

New  hay  is  coming  forward  more  freely, 
but  no  brisk  demand  has  been  yet  de- 
veloped for  same.  The  market  for  new 
is  expected  to  show  more  activity  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Old  hay  continues 
in  evidence  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
for  other  than  most  select  the  market  is 
weak,  holders  being  desirous  of  effecting 
a  clean-up  of  stocks  at  an  early  day. 
Straw  is  in  light  supply  and  market  firm. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  110  00  <3  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat                             10  00  @  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice               10  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat                                       7  00  @  10  00 

Barley                                           8  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa                                          7  00  @  10  00 

Compressed                                   11  00  @  14  50 

New  Wheat,  good  to  choice            10  60  @  12  00 

New  Oat.  good  to  choice                 8  00  @  11  00 

New  Volunteer                              6  00  ®   8  00 

Straw,  ft  bale                                    65  @  80 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  is  offering  more  freely,  both  spot 
and  to  arrive,  and  market  is  inclining  in 
favor  of  buyers.    Middlings  are  not  very 


plentiful,  but  there  are  enough  for  the  de- 
mand at  current  asking  figures.  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are  selling  at 
slightly  lower  prices  than  lately  quoted. 

Bran.  ft  ton  |21  00  <6>  22  00 

Middlings   25  00   ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  <a  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   21  50  @  22  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50   ®  32  00 


Market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  not  showing  much  activity. 
That  trade  should  be  light  at  this  time  is 
perfectly  natural.  Alfalfa  is  in  small 
supply.  There  is  virtually  no  Brown  or 
Trieste  Mustard  offering.  Market  for 
Canary  Seed  is  decidedly  firm,  prices  hav- 
ing boen  recently  markod  up  at  points  of 
production. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   ®16  00 

Flax   1  80   (o>  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   «u  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   5*@  6 

Rape   l*®  25< 

Hemp   354@— 

Timothy   5  @  554 

Honey. 

Not  much  honey  of  any  sort  on  the 
local  market,  and  especially  are  stocks 
light  of  choice  to  select  White.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  active  inquiry  at 
full  current  figures.  To  sell  freely,  espe- 
cially for  shipments  abroad,  inside  quota- 
tions would  be  about  the  utmost  that 
could  be  depended  on. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid..    554®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   S  @  5X 

Extracted,  Amber   8*®  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   354®  3* 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  1254(o>13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Demand  has  been  lately  greater  than 
the  supply.  Market  is  firm  at  the  figures 
quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  28  @3 

Dark  26  ®2754 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply  and  moderate  re- 
quest, prices  slightly  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Not  much  Veal  arriving  and 
choice  is  meeting  with  a  tolerably  firm 
market.  The  last  quoted  advance  on 
Mutton  and  Lamb  is  being  well  main- 
tained, there  being  no  excess  of  offerings 
in  prime  to  choice  condition.  Hog  mar- 
ket is  showing  more  steadiness,  under 
continued  light  receipts  and  fair  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
proHt. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   — 

Beef,  2nd  quality   554®— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton — ewes,  7® — c;  wethers   8  @ — 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  Bis   4*®  4% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   45<®  454 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*@— 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  @  8 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  f,  fb   9  @— 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  are  selling  at  quotably 
unchanged  values,  desirable  lots  receiving 
prompt  attention.  Tallow  is  not  in  large 
supply,  and  good  to  choice  readily  com- 
mands full  current  figures. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
w  ill  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @  954   —  @8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. @  854   —  @  754 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  8      —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  ft>s. .—  @8  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @8      —  @7 

Stags  —  @  6      —  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9     —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @13      —  (5)12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18     —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   40®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25®2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @454 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  254@354 

Uags  and  Bagging. 

Some  figures  are  being  floated,  as  to 
stocks  of  Grain  Bags  and  probable  re- 
quirements, attempting  to  show  a  short- 
age in  the  supply.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  market  is  weak.  The 
figuring  is  also  weak  in  this  regard,  that 
the  needs  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
prominently  brought  into  the  calculation, 
whereas,  much  of  this  Northern  wheat  is 
held  in  elevators,  large  quantities  remain- 
ing there  in  bulk  the  greater  part  of  the 
season. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     6*@6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   654@5?4 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  V  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-!b   12  ® — 

Wool  Saoks,  854-B>   *>   @ — 


Poultry. 

Eastern  poultry  was  in  heavy  receipt  for 
this  time  of  year,  four  carloads  being 
landed  on  the  market  since  last  review. 
The  Eastern  stock  was  principally  Hens, 
averaging  considerably  larger  than  the 
general  run  of  domestic,  and  were  given 
the  preference  by  most  buyers.  Choice 
young  chickens,  full  grown  or  nearly  so, 
were  not  plentiful  and  brought  good 
prices,  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
large  Young  Roosters  showing  no  spurs. 
There  was  not  much  positive  inquiry  for 
either  Turkeys,  Ducks  or  Geese.  Values 
for  Pigeons  were  maintained  about  as  last 
quoted,  with  demand  only  moderate. 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  lb  I 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ft  lb  

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4 

Hens,  large   ft 

Roosters,  old   4 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7 

Fryers     5 

Broilers,  large   8 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4 

Geese,  ft  pair   1 

Goslings,  IB  pair   1 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1 

Pigeons,  young   l 


®  15 

®  15 

®  4  50 

®  ft  50 

@  4  ftO 

@  9  00 

@  6  00 

@  3  50 

@  2  50 

®  4  50 

@  5  00 

25   @  1  50 

25   ®  1  75 

50  ®   

50   @  1  7ft 


Uutter. 


No  large  quantities  of  butter  are  now 
going  outward  or  are  being  consumed 
locally,  but  there  is  considerable  going 
into  cold  storage,  and  on  desirable  grades 
values  are  ruling  slightly  firmer,  largely 
the  result  of  competition  between  receiv- 
ers to  control  certain  creameries. 

Creamery,  extras,  Tf,  lb   20  @21 

Creamery,  firsts   19  ®20 

Creamery,  seconds   1854@19 

Dairy,  select   19  @20 

Dairy,  firsts   1854®19 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @1754 

Cold  storage   —  @ — 

Mixed  Store   1354@14 

Cheese. 

Receipts  of  California  flats  are  showing 
decrease,  but  there  are  fairly  liberal 
stocks  of  Oregon  product,  and  prices  are 
without  appreciable  change.  Young 
Americas  are  offered  sparingly,  but  not 
many  are  required  to  satisfy  the  demand 
at  prices  prevailing. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   854®  9 

California,  good  tochoice  old   8  @  854 

California,  fair  to  good   754®  8 

California,  "Young  Americas"   954®1054 

Eastern   10  ®13 

Eggs. 

Stocks  of  strictly  choice  to  select  fresh 
are  not  of  large  proportions,  and  such  are 
bringing  tolerably  firm  figures  in  a  limited 
way  to  special  trade.  For  the  general 
run  of  offerings,  however,*  the  market 
does  not  display  any  spocial  firmness. 
Eastern  eggs  are  arriving  rather  freely, 
and  are  selling  down  to  18c  for  firsts  and 
15c  for  seconds. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22  ®23 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  20  @21 
California,  good  to  choice  store   18  <ai9 

Eastern  firsts   18  ®20 

Eastern  seconds   16  ®18 

Vegetables. 

While  most  varieties  in  season  were  in 
fairly  liberal  supply,  the  proportion  of 
offerings  which  could  be  termed  choice  to 
select  was  not  heavy,  and  for  desirable 
qualities  comparatively  good  figures  were 
as  a  rule  realized.  The  Asparagus  season 
is  nearly  ended.  Choice  Peas  and  fine 
String  Beans  sold  to  advantge.  Green 
Corn  was  in  increased  supply  and  lower. 
Tomatoes  brought  better  average  prices 
than  previous  week  under  decreased  offer- 
ings, for  best  qualities  of  Onions  market 
ruled  steady. 

Asparagus,  T  lb   4  ®  654 

Beans,  String,  f  lb   2  ®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  9>   2  ®  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. ..  I  00  ®  1  25 

Corn.  Green,  ¥  crate   1  75  ®  2  2ft 

Cucumbers,  ft  large  box   1  00   <<u  1  50 

Egg  Plant,  fi  B)   8  @  1254 

Garlic,  new,  ft  lb   3  ®  5 

Onions,  Cal.  Red,  ft  sack   80  ®100 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  ctl   1  50  ®  1  75 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  ftlb   3  ®  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  lb   8  @  1254 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   40  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  ft  small  box   40  ®  65 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ft  large  box.  1  00   ®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  ft  crate   175  @225 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  80  Bis.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  are  not  arriving  very 
freely,  and  with  demand  fairly  active, 
good  prices  are  being  in  the  main  realized. 
Some  fancy  new  White,  under  active 
competition  between  local  buyers,  brought 
as  high  as  $2.35.  Old  potatoes  were  on 
market  in  quotable  quantity,  mostly 
Oregon  stock,  but  demand  for  them  was 
decidedly  slow. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   75  ■  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   >00  @125 

New  Potatoes,  white,  fl  cental         1  65  <a  2  25 

New  Early  Rose,  ft  cental   1  65  @  1  85 

New  Garnet  Chile   1  66  @  1  75 

Fresh  Fruits 

Apricots  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
and  market  In  the  main  inclined  in  favor 
of  buying  interest.    Sales  in  bulk  to  the 
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canning  trade  were  mostly  within  range 
of  $20@35  per  ton  for  good  to  choice. 
Early  apples  of  desirable  quality  were 
readily  placed.  Peaches  were  not  in 
heavy  stock,  but  there  were  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  full 
prices.  Plums  were  only  in  moderate 
supply,  but  made  a  better  display,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  than  previous 
week;  for  choice  large,  desirable  for  ship- 
ment, the  market  was  rather  favorable  to 
sellers.  Pears  of  the  early  varieties  were 
in  more  than  ample  supply  for  the  imme- 
diate demand  at  full  prevailing  values. 
Figs  were  in  free  receipt  and  market  was 
lower.  Cherries  were  in  very  light  sup- 
ply. Grapes  were  offered  sparingly  and 
the  demand  for  them  not  very  active. 
Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  ruled  lower 
than  last  quoted.  Currants  were  in  light 
receipt  and  choice  brought  good  prices. 
Raspberries  of  high  grade  met  with  a 
firm  market.  Other  berries  in  season 
went  at  much  the  same  range  of  price  as 
last  quoted. 

Apples,  Green,  $  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx.. . 

Apricots,  f,  crate  

Apricots,  |*  ton  

Blackberries,  chest  

Cantaloupes,  &  crate  

Cherries,  Black,  good  to  choice,  bx 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  f>  tb  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  Tf*  box  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  Tj*  lb  

Currants,  f(  chest  

Figs,  1-layer  box,  256  40;  2-layer.. 

Loganberries,  chest  

Peaches,  f,  box  

Pears,  Madeline,  ft  small  box  

Pears,  Lawson,  small  box  

Plums,  Clyman,  fl  box  

Plums,  Cherry,  box  

Plums,  Simoni,  $  box  

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ft!  box  

Raspberries,  f*  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest. 

Strawberries,  large,  1ft  chest  

Watermelons,  Tft  lb  

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  old,  other  than  Prunes,  have 
been  worked  down  to  small  proportions, 
as  regards  tree  fruits,  admitting  of  only 
light  jobbing  transactions.  Values  for 
most  kinds  remain  nominally  as  previously 
noted,  there  being  little  upon  which  to 
basis  wholesale  quotations.  Apples  are 
being  more  firmly  held,  under  light  offer- 
ings, few  evaporated  being  now  obtain- 
able under  5Jc,  and  for  sfrictly  fancy  6£c. 
is  an  inside  figure.  Last  year's  Prunes  are 
quoted  down  to  the  2c.  basis  for  the  four 
sizes.  .Speculative  operators  are  offering' 
new  on  the  9  point  basis  y%c.  under  above 
figure,  but  to  purchase  freely  of  either 
new  or  old,  higher  prices  would  have  to 
be  paid.  Nqw  Apricots  are  arriving  in 
small  quantity  and  are  offering  ungraded 
at  8@8£c.  here.  Standard  Royals  are 
quotable  at  7J@7iJc.,  choice  being  held  at 
8@8£c,  and  fancy  being  quotable  at  9c. 
Buyers  are  showing  less  eagerness  on  new 
crop  Peaches,  but  in  quotable  rates  there 
have  been  no  special  declines,  the  range 
for  good  to  fancy  remaining  at  5J@7c.  in 
the  sweat.  On  future  Pears  dealers  talk 
on  basis  of  7c.  for  choice  in  25-H>.  boxes.  No 
prices  on  new  crop  Figs  have  yet  been 
named,  but  indications  are  that  values  for 
this  fruit  will  be  at  a  slightly  lower  range 
than  previous  season.  Clearances  of  dried 
fruit  through  the  custom  house  the  past 
week  have  been  only  of  small  quantities, 
not  worthy  of  detailed  mention. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   514®  h% 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-Ib  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   SY,®M 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     B>   8   @  Syt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @  Wi 

Pigs,  10-tb  box,  1-tb  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  7  @  754 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  8J4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4H@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2H@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2@2^c;  40-50s,  3%@4c; 
50-60S,  3?i@3'/sc;  60-70S,  2%@8c;  70-80s,  23»@2;4c; 
80-90S,  l%@2c;  90-lOOs,  l%@V/2c\  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3!£@— 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@ — 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2y,@  Z% 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Raisins. 

Market  is  exceedingly  quiet,  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  mid-Summer  period. 
Layer  Raisins  are  practically  out  of  stock. 
Official  card  rates  for  Loose  Raisins  are 
without  change. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-Ib.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  iWc 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  Z\ic 

Seedless  Floated  3Hc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3&c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3!4c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  lb   5!^c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  #  pkg  iy,c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ft  b\4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,     ft  5)4  c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  f>  pkg  4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ft  ft  5  0 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Not  much  doing  In  Oranges,  offerings 


and  demand  being  both  of  a  light  order. 
Auction  sales  have  stopped  for  the  sea- 
son. Late  Valencias  are  in  fair  request, 
mainly  for  shipment.  In  Lemons  there  is 
a  moderate  business  doing  at  same  range 
of  values  lately  current,  with  supplies 
ample  for  current  needs.  Limes  were  in 
increased  stock,  previous  quotations  re- 
maining in  force,  with  market  easy  in 
tone. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   1  50  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  general 
condition  as  last  noted.  Spot  stocks  of 
Almonds  are  not  heavy  and  are  being 
very  steadily  held,  owing  to  lightness  of 
coming  crop.  Choice  Walnuts  are  too 
scarce  to  admit  of  other  than  small  trans- 
actions. Peanuts  now  in  stock  are  prin- 
cipally Japanese  product,  prices  for  which 
are  without  quotable  change. 

California  Almonds,  shelled    16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12^ 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

California  Walnuts,  soft  shell  14  @15 

California  Walnuts,  standard   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4Yi@  by, 

Wine. 

The  local  market  gives  no  evidence  of 
any  noteworthy  activity  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  just  hands.  Dry  wines  of 
last  vintage  are  quoted  at  15@17c  per  gal- 
lon, delivered  in  San  Francisco,  but  free 
sales  could  not  be  effected  at  this  date  at 
extreme  quotations.  Sweet  wines  of  1903 
vintage  are  held  at  30c  per  gallon  at  points 
of  production,  with  stocks  liberal  and 
movement  light.  On  wine  grapes  $14(415 
per  ton  is  being  bid  for  northern  for  a 
term  of  years.  In  San  Joaquin  efforts  are 
being  made  by  wine  dealers  to  contract 
for  Zinfandels  at  a  minimum  price  of  $12 
per  ton.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  were  284.700  gallons,  and 
for  preceding  week  were  335,923  gallons. 
The  steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  June  27, 
carried  74,437  gallons  and  815  cases,  includ- 
ing 01,402  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sks   79  490 

Wheat,  ctls  100,508 

Barley,  ctls   22,850 

Oats,  ctls   8,504 

Corn,  ctls   7,479 

Rye,  ctls   521 

Beans,  sks   2,598 

Potatoes,  sks   24,150 

Onions,  sks   5,252 

Hay,  tons   3,409 

Wool,  bales   620 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,1903. 


5,458. 
2,483 
5,474. 
865. 
182 
60 
728 
1,339 
107 
173 
72 
31 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,955.284 
6,067,607 
1,931,843 
700. OH 
1 17.270 
185,650 
704,180 
1 ,305,908 
215.325 
163.826 
69,325 
15,321 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1903, 


Flour,  Msk  102,206  3,455,328 

Wheat,  ctls                   47,656  1,064,527 

Barley,  ctls                10,787  4,213,911 

Oats,  ctls                        267  ,  25  066 

Corn,  ctls                      1,225  20,011 

Beans,  sks                      461  41,480 

Hay,  bales                    1,942  231,287 

Wool,  lbs  212,124  3,047.075 

Hops,  lbs                           90  593,907 

Honey,  cases                   6  5,554 

Potatoes,  pkgs               800  113,437 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,020,787 
5,267,534 
3,534,948 
40.112 
50,565 
43.526 
217,752 
1,168,059 
435.187 
4,165 
103,337 


The  Horned  Toad. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jenny  writes  to  the  Fresno 
Republican  as  follows  :  At  this  time  of 
the  year  when  even  the  sun-loving 
ground  squirrels  and  the  desert-bred 
horned  larks  seek  the  shadow  of  avail- 
able fence  posts  or  telegraph  poles,  the 
horned  toad  is  in  its  element.  This 
diminutive  descendant  of  the  Mesozoic 
saurians  is  in  truth  a  miniature  copy  of 
some  of  those  armored  monsters.  He 
is  no  toad  at  all.  for  he  has  a  tail,  but 
one  of  the  lizards,  related  to  the  igua- 
nas. Though  he  has  not  the  usual 
roundness  of  body  of  the  lizards,  his 
quick,  darting  movements  show  his  like- 
ness. He  runs  swiftly  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  not' far  in  one  direction,  so 
may  be  easily  captured.  His  body  is 
flat  and  orbicular;  the  back  drily 
scaled;  there  is  a  keel-shaped  horn  over 
the  eyes  and  the  whole  head  has  the 
appearance  of  wearing  a  helmet.  He 
wears  an  Elizabethan  ruff  or  spiked 
collar  and  seems  prepared  for  defense 
against  anything  of  his  size.  Phryno- 
soma  Douglassii,  I  believe,  our  common 
horned  toad  is  called,  though  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  the  species,  as  I  have  found 


descriptions  very  meager.  He  is,  like 
Autolycus,  "  a  snapper-up  of  unconsid- 
ered trifles  " — flies  and  ants  being  his 
specialties.  Though  of  so  unprepossess- 
ing appearance,  he  is  quite  venomless 
and  is  often  made  a  pet  of.  Specimens 
are  easily  sent  in  boxes  through  the 
mail  to  distant  points  alive.  He  seldom 
or  never  is  seen  to  touch  water.  The 
young,  seven  or  eight  in  a  litter,  are 
born  alive.  They  are  very  commonly 
seen  in  the  dry  sandy  tracts  adjoining 
Fresno,  and  more  often,  stuffed  and 
mounted  on  orange-wood  slabs,  in  the 
store  windows.  As  such,  they  have  be- 
come familiar  all  over  the  United  States 
as  curios  from  California.  Parties  in 
southern  California  carry  on  quite  a 
trade  in  supplying  these,  together  with 
tarantulas  and  centipedes.  In  the  days 
when  it  was  a  fad  for  young  ladies  to 
wear  live  chameleons  as  jewelry,  fre- 
quently small  horned  toads  were  seen 
attached  by  tiny  chains  to  a  brooch  or 
pin  and  darting  about  the  wearer's 
person.  I  have  always  thought  that 
these  young  ladies  were  out  of  place  in 
society's  drawing  room  and  should  have 
been  destined  for  the  snake-charming 
cages  of  a  circus. 

Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  28,  1901. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:— I  can  not  speak  in  too  high  terms  of 
your  Elixir.  It  is  the  best  liniment  I  ever  saw.  I 
probably  do  the  largest  business  in  the  horseshoe- 
ing line  in  the  city  and  use  a  great  many  1  >< >  1  ties  of 
it.  In  cases  such  as  nails  in  the  feet  and  all  differ- 
ent diseases  of  the  feet,  colic,  spavin,  etc.,  I  find  it 
has  no  equal.  It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will.  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  it  to  my  customers,  and  in 
every  instance  they  had  me  get  them  a  dozen  bot- 
tles. Will  be  only  toe  pleased  to  have  you  use  my 
name  wherever  you  have  occasion  to  do  so,  as  I  can 
not  say  too  much  for  your  Elixir. 

Yours  truly,      JOHN  KERR. 

69  West  Lake  St. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  lthrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa- 1 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conseryative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  oases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Ouide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  P  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kevefywhere 


CKina, 

though  supposed 

to  he  out  of  the  line 

of  progress,   3s  a  great 

user  of  P  &  B  goods. 

The  shipments  to  her  various  ports  of 
entry  are  very  large,  and  the  reports 
invariably  show  satisfaction.  The 
Paints,  Roofings  and  Building  Papers 
sell  equally  well.     Information  free. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Lot  Angelei,  Portland,  Seattle,  Dearer 
45 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

I  [  Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
Wtt  San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of  California : 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
clanger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washing-ton  street, 
San  Francisco. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  BOO  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  Dew  Catalogue  and  Uollege 
Journal— Free. 


tt/ANTED— STNGL.E  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
™  energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man, 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 
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THE  APIARY. 


California  Honey  Affairs. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Los  Angeles 
county  furnishes  the  American  Bee 
Journal  a  budget  of  observations  and 
reflections  about  California  affairs  in 
the  apiary  line. 

Foul  Brood  and  Pickle  Brood.— I 
am  getting  many  samples  of  dead 
brood,  with  inquiries  what  it  is  and  as 
to  the  cure.  I  believe  that  these  are 
what  are  generally  known  as  "pickled 
brood."  They  are  very  different  from 
foul  brood,  and  its  variety,  black  brood 
or  foul  brood,  in  another  form.  In 
these  latter  the  larva  melts  away  into 
a  mass  of  decay,  a  brown,  coffee- 
colored,  salvy,  unctuous  mass,  that  one 
can  pull  out  of  the  cell  with  a  toothpick 
or  pin,  and  which  usually  flies  back 
when  it  lets  go  its  hold.  In  some  cases 
it  does  not  have  the  elasticity,  and  so 
does  not  spring  back. 

This  other  is  very  different.  The 
bees  keep  their  form,  but  as  they  are 
dead  the  bacteria  take  hold  of  them 
and  they,  as  a  result,  decompose,  or 
decay,  as  we  say,  and  we  smell  the 
sour  odor  which  gives  the  name.  We 
never  get  the  rank  odor  of  foul  brood. 

Is  not  pickled  brood  the  generic 
name  for  brood  that  may  die  from  any 
cause,  and  then  decay  as  a  consequence 
of  death?  If  this  is  correct,  the  bacte- 
ria kill  the  bees  in  the  case  of  the 
malignant  foul  brood,  and  in  the  other 
case— that  of  pickled  brood — they  sim- 
ply remove  the  carcass  of  the  bee,  dead 
from  some  other  cause.  The  one  bac- 
terium is  our  enemy,  as  it  kills  our 
bees;  the  other  is  a  friend,  as  it  re- 
moves the  dead,  and  so  cleans  the  hive. 
We  have  the  same  difference  in  the 
bacillus  of  diphtheria,  and  the  more 
common  microbe  of  decay  or  putre- 
faction. The  one  attacks  and  carries 
off  our  loved  ones;  the  other  will  decom- 
pose our  bodies  and  dissolve  them,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  or,  perhaps  better, 
resolve  them  into  the  several  elements 
of  which  they  are  made  up. 

Influence  of  a  Good  Meal. — The 
first  year  after  I  came  to  California 
was  a  very  dry  year,  with  very  little 
rainfall.  There  was  much  of  this  dead 
and  decaying  brood.  I  noted  that  many 
of  the  bees  in  colonies  where  it  was 
most  marked  were  very  short  of  stores 
— indeed,  nearly  all  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. I  commenced  feeding  them,  and 
the  disease  at  once  disappeared.  I 
seemed  to  cure  it  in  every  case  where 
I  fed  the  bees,  and  in  colonies  where 
there  was  plenty  of  stores  the  disease 
seems  to  be  absent.  I  believe  in  this 
case  it  was  simply  a  case  of  starvation, 
and  the  bees  had  not  the  food  to  enable 
them  to  feed  the  larvae.  We  are  now 
having  in  many  sections  of  southern 
California  a  condition  similar  to  1894 — 
my  first  year  here — and  many  bees  are 
starving,  and  others  are  on  the  very 
verge  of  starvation.  If  the  bee  keeper, 
in  such  case,  will  feed  his  bees  he  will 
not  only  save  them,  but  he  will,  I  be- 
lieve, in  many  cases  remove  this  decay- 
ing brood. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  starvation 
is  the  only  cause  of  the  brood  dying. 
In  case  it  dies,  then  the  removal 
will  be  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the 
condition  and  appearance  will  be  nearly 
the  same.  Is  it  not  possible  that  bees 
may,  with  limited  stores,  become  dis- 
couraged and  not  properly  feed  the 
brood,  and  so  have  the  same  effect?  I 
have  seen  cases  that  looked  as  if  this 
might  be  true.  If  the  above  is  true, 
then  pickled  brood  is  the  result  of 
brood  dead  from  any  cause,  except  foul 
brood,  and  the  remedy  is  to  prevent 
conditions  of  lack  of  stores,  cold,  or 
aught  else  that  will  cause  the  death  of 
the  brood. 

Poisonous  Honey. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  readers  of  the  bee  papers 
that  I  have  often  expressed  that  the 
honey  from  the  kalmia,  or  other  re- 
puted toxic  flowers,  was  really  poison- 
ous. The  fact  that  the  reported  cases 
of  poisoning  only  occur  occasionally, 
and  that  the  flowers  are  always  on 
hand,  the  fact  that  honey  is  often  a 
poison  to  many  people,  whatever  the 
source,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  freely 


eaten  of  such  honey  with  no  evil  results, 
have  made  me  skeptical  as  to  this  poi- 
sonous nectar. 

In  California  there  is  a  similar  belief 
regarding  the  nectar  of  some  species  of 
eucalyptus.  It  is  reputed  to  kill  bees. 
Here,  again,  I  have  strong  doubts.  It 
is  only  occasionally  that  the  mortality 
is  noticed.  I  should  look  very  carefully 
and  see  if  I  could  not  find  other  causes 
of  the  bees  dying.  We  know  that  when 
bees  are  gathering  very  fast  in  the 
height  of  the  season  very  many  die. 
They  age  very  fast,  and  the  mortality 
is  very  great.  We  often  notice  bees 
returning  to  the  hives,  especially  near 
the  close  of  the  day,  so  tired  and  worn 
that  they  fall  near  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  and  never  gain  it.  I  have  won- 
dered in  case  of  these  eucalyptus  trees 
if  the  bees  might  not  die  of  overwork 
and  old  age  in  the  same  way. 

We  know  that  the  temperature 
changes  very  rapidly  here  in  Califor- 
nia with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Is 
it  not  more  than  possible  that  the  cool 
atmosphere  chills  the  bees  that  are 
tempted  to  remain  at  work  over-hours, 
and  so  the  bees  are  chilled  and  fall  from 
the  flowers,  never  to  rise?  Some  of 
the  eucalypts  seem  to  attract  the  bees 
in  great  numbers,  and  to  furnish  much 
and  excellent  honey.  In  such  case  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  bees  are  lured 
on,  late  in  the  day,  and  age,  weariness 
and  the  chill  of  night,  all  together,  were 
too  much,  and  the  bees  simply  died, 
possibly  before  their  time.  I  really 
believe  that  such  trees  are  to  be 
praised,  rather  than  condemned. 

I  ask  any  who  have  opportunity  to 
observe  in  this  matter.  I  can  not  do 
so,  as  our  eucalypts  do  not  act  that 
way.  I  believe  that  these  trees  are 
valuable  for  the  bee  keeper,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  all  are  val- 
uable. Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman  of 
Fresno  county  tells  me  she  has  ob- 
served just  this  thing  in  her  eucalypt9. 

Fatal  Stinging  by  Bees. — We  have 
record,  during  the  past  week,  of  two 
fatal  accidents  due  from  bee  stings — 
the  one  a  horse,  the  other  a  child.  The 
horse  belonged  to  Mr.  Mendleson  of 
Ventura  county,  and  was  hitched  near 
the  bees.  The  child  is  supposed  to  have 
disturbed  and  angered  the  bees  with  a 
stick. 

This  shows  that  we  can  not  be  too 
careful  in  all  cases.  Tying  horses  or 
cattle  near  the  line  of  flight  of  bees, 
especially  when  the  bees  are  idle,  is 
always  attended  with  risk.  In  case  of 
severe  stinging,  wrapping  cloths  wet 
in  hot  soda  water  is  the  best  remedy 
for  a  person,  and  covering  a  horse  or 
cow  with  blankets  wet  with  hot  water, 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  or,  in  case  it 
cannot  be  done  at  once,  until  the  hot 
water  is  ready,  in  cold  water  is  the 
best  remedy.  I  have  known  that  to 
save  valuable  horses  that  were  seri- 
ously stung.  Either  hot  or  cold  water 
will  check  the  congestion. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 

prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  BIdg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 

charges. 


/WILES  of 
F»IF»E  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE   RILEY   dfc  SONS, 
109  Vllltjo  Si.,  Sin  FrinoLoo. 


X/\KE     NOTICE — Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benetit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


A  MODERN  DAIRY 

Needs  the  best  and  most  reliable  supplies  and 
apparatus.    That's  the  only  kind  we  have. 

If  you  ■will  write  and  tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are 
milking,  we  will  send  you  our  1904  Catalogue, 
containing  useful  and  reliable  Information 
for  farmers  and  dairymen. 


De  Laval  Dairy  ^Supply  Co. 


9-11  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


107  First  St., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s/^asco. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELJER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price  List) 

NAPA,.*.*.*.*  CALIFORNIA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wait  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  IK;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
snaring,  160.  Established  18*4.  Send  for  Olroular. 


IX I 


Si  rveCC 

rfJ  J>orooa4J> 


f\T  HO/VIE 

In  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18,000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
ters of  any  business  college 
i,  .  west  of  Chicago. 

IV  ■  W  Between  450  and  800  stu- 

ty    StjP  dents  are  now  in  attend- 

/V  ance,  and  we  have  a  large 

VvW^  corps  of  capable  teachers. 

California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  Is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
individual  Instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  76-page  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DUPHAM,  President.  901-826  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 


HENRY    B .  LISTER. 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Publlo  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsoo.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modem  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth .  No.  1  —250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—650  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Dfumm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  tor 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  he  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  ?£fiftL' ?i£ft£53SR 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  **  Ah„ythi"ger  l"ean 


'Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33J^%. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in         catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
^Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
"Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine.  Made  by 
HOOK t ft.  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

.  "Modern  Stl«u«  M»lhod»"  10  ci 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

STOCK  SIZE  No.  23. 
6  feet      inches  by  9  feet  8!4  inches. 
ONE   DOOR,    ONE    WINDOW,    ONE  ROOM. 
Weight  1600  pounds  packed. 
Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men,  with  folding 
spring  bunks  and  drop  table. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co*, 

Oakland,  California. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"DM  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


ALSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WAnp.. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  Is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  tbe  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


Tie  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TOULOUSE  &  DELORIEUX, 

620-622  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OLIVE  MILLS. 

WINE  MACHINERY. 

THE    LATEST    AND  BEST. 


Improved  Hydraulic  Oil  Press. 


SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000 
10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  S^SEftSS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO..  (Inc.  (Dewltt.Ga 


T"§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  First  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


CARPETS 


BY  MAIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

SUNSET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

2016  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Methods    of    Preparing    Land  for 
Irrigation. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  soon  issue  Bulletin  No.  145,  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  describ- 
ing methods  of  prepa  ring  land  for  irri- 
gation and  applying  water  to  crops  in 
different  sections  of  the  arid  region  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  bulletin  the 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  sagebrush, 
smoothing  the  ground,  building  laterals, 
and  distributing  water  over  fields  as 
developed  by  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  irrigated  districts  are  brought  to- 
gether and  described.  The  tools  and 
implements  used  are  illustrated  and  the 
cost  of  the  work,  based  upon  actual  ex- 
amples in  different  States,  is  given. 
The  purpose  is  to  afford  beginners  a 
reliable  guide  both  as  to  the  cost  of 
bringing  wild  land  under  cultivation 
and  methods  best  suited  to  different 
soils,  climates  and  crops.  The  facts 
included  in  this  bulletin  have  been  gath- 
ered by  the  irrigation  investigations  of 
this  Office,  acting  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  State 
engineers'  offices. 

The  bulletin  brings  out  the  fact,  not 
well  understood,  that  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring land  for  irrigation  is  in  many 
instances  greater  than  the  cost  of 
building  canals  and  reservoirs.  Detailed 
figures  of  the  cost  of  checking  land 
show  that  it  varies  in  certain  districts 
in  California  from  $9.96  to  $18.08  per 
acre.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  cost 
of  the  canal  systems  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  California,  which  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Census  Bureau  for  1902  as 
$4.99  per  irrigated  acre.  Where  the 
preparing  of  land  is  contracted  for  the 
cost  of  checking  varies  from  $7.50  to 
$20  per  acre.  The  price  of  preparing 
land  for  Hooding  is  much  less,  but  is  $5 
per  acre  in  Wyoming.  The  need  of  a 
better  understanding  of  this  particular 
branch  of  irrigation  practice  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important.  Reser- 
voirs and  canals  are  but  means  to 
accomplish  a  purpose.  That  purpose 
is  to  increase  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  value  of  the  ditch  or  reservoir  de- 
pends upon  the  acreage  of  land  which 
it  will  serve  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  products  which  the  use  of  water 
will  bring  about.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  most  important  problems  con- 
nected with  irrigation  will  be  the  best 
means  of  applying  water,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  those  of  canal  and  reservoir 
building. 

About  thirty  different  methods  of 
applying  water  are  now  in  use.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  thirty 
distinct  systems,  but  includes  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  preparing  land  by  checking, 
compartments,  deep  and  shallow  fur- 
rows, flooding,  sprinkling,  and  sub-irri- 
gation. This  bulletin  gives  some  of  the 
results  of  a  series  of  tests  of  different 
methods  of  applying  water  and  the  dif- 
ference in  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
in  deep  and  shallow  furrows  and  in  flood- 
ing. About  one  and  one-half  times  as 
much  water  was  needed  to  irrigate  an 
acre  of  land  by  flooding  as  was  required 
in  furrows  12  inches  deep.  About  one 
and  one-third  times  as  much  water  was 
needed  to  irrigate  in  furrows  8  inches 
deep  as  in  furrows  1  foot  deep.  A  sav- 
ing of  one-third  the  water  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  system  would  mean  not 
only  increased  profits  to  farmers,  but  a 
large  increase  in  the  acreage  which 
could  be  irrigated  from  canals  or 
reservoirs. 

Irrigating  Indian  Lands. 

The  recent  action  of  Congress  in 
passing  Senator  Bard's  amendment  to 
the  Indian  bill  has  put  another  definite 
task  upon  the  reclamation  service. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  now 
authorized  to  subdivide  and  utilize  the 
Indian  lands  along  the  Colorado  river. 
The  reclamation  of  the  country  adja- 
cent to  what  has  sometimes  been  called 
"the  great  American  Nile"  is  thus 
assured. 

The  plans  to  irrigate  these  lands 
have  long  been  regarded  with  special 
favor  in  southern  California.  The  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  Los  Angeles  and 


other  cities  were,  indeed,  nothing  loath 
to  ask  Congress  to  take  prompt  action 
in  the  matter. 

The  passage  of  Senator  Bard's 
amendment  is  especially  interesting, 
as  it  is  now  possible  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Indians  years  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  their  lands  might  be 
subdivided  and  irrigated  by  a  private 
corporation.  Suitable  laws  were 
passed,  but  the  company  failed  to 
build  the  works,  and  the  Indians  have 
been  waiting  for  other  relief.  From 
time  immemorial  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate  the  lands  along  the 
river  in  spots  wet  by  the  natural  over- 
flow. These  areas  have  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  All  that 
is  left  the  Indians  is  desert  land  that, 
without  water,  is  valueless.  With 
water,  however,  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce several  crops  a  year.  Under  the 
amendment  to  the  Indian  bill  relief  has 
finally  come  to  the  impoverished  In- 
dians. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  now 
free  to  build  the  necessary  canals 
under  the  terms  of  the  reclamation 
law,  and  to  allot  to  each  Indian  five 
acres  of  land  with  water.  He  need  not 
wait  on  any  private  corporation.  As 
the  Indian  families  average  from  five  to 
six  persons,  this  would  gve  them  ample 
lands  for  their  support,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah, 
where  the  average  irrigated  farm  is 
less  than  thirty  acr^s.  The  lands  not 
utilized  by  the  Indians  are  to  be  opened 
to  white  settlers  who  will  pay  for  them. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  reclamation 
law  the  sale  of  lands  will  serve  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  irrigation 
works,  payments  being  made  in  ten 
annual  installments.  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  adjacent  portions  of  Arizona 
should  be  benefited  by  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers which  is  sure  to  follow  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  lands. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey.  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Pkkss 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  R,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors: 

FOB  WKKK  ENDING  JUNE  4,  1904 

783,511. — SCRIF  Meter— G.  E.  Beach.  Oakland,  C'al. 
7fi2,37S.-  Removing  Snow  —  D.  W.  A.  Beaudette, 
San  Bernardino.  Cal. 

762.377.  — V'ai.ve  (iEAK—S.  L.  Berrv,  Nopales,  Ariz. 

762.378.  — Waist  Holder— F.  S.  Boedefeld,  S.  F. 
762,574.— Igniter— A.  J.  Bradley.  Oakland,  Cal. 

762.379.  — Trolley  Wheel— .1.  S.  llrit-'Ks.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

762,Si76.—  Wash  Boiler— J.  L.  &  J.  Sr.  Brobst,  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 

762.580.  —  Crushing  Mill  — J.  M.  Dyer,  Douglas 
City,  Cal. 

762.395.— Baling  Press— W.  liisenhauer,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

762.581.  — Self  Adjusting  Waist  — Louise  Fogus, 
S.  F. 

762.476.— Frost  Preventer^—  J.  W.  Fulton,  Po- 
mona, Cal. 

762,708.— Sparking  Device  —  K.  B.  Hain,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

762.406.-Vai.ve-S.  S.  Herrlck,  S.  F. 

762,585. — HARVESTER— F.  S.  Hoi  lev,  Stockton.  Cal 

762,588.— Stove— S.  W.  Jackson.  Selma,  Cal. 

762,416.— Separator— R.  W.  .lessup.  S.  F. 

762  637.— Animal  Kxtehminatoh— J.  O.  Johnson. 
Visalia,  Cal. 

762.728.  — Fountain  Pen— J.  W.  Langdon,  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 

762.729.  — Door  opener  — T.  K.  Lee.  Chulavis'a 
Cal. 

762,425.— Electhicai.  Battery— J.  R.  Lord.  S.  F. 
762,5111.-  Reference  Device   A.  H.  Merrill,  Flor- 
ence, Cal. 

762,835.— Gate  Opener— H.  C.  Morgan.  Eugene,  Or 

762.595.-  Sami  Lock    J.  11.  M.iskow,  S  K. 

762,435.-Underreameh— O'Dunncll  &  Willard,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

762.553.— Calipers— P.  S.  Palmer.  Spokane.  Wash. 

762,862  — Fire  Ahms — R  M.  G.  Phillips,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

762.556.-  Wrench— C.  V.  Reams.  Suisun,  Cal. 
762,660.— On.  Burner— L.  A.  Schulze.  S.  I\ 
762.496.— Pile— E.  A.  Smith.  Colbv.  Wash. 
762.601. — Storing  Oil — A.  J.  Smithson,  Portland, 
Or. 

762.499.— Vacuum  Lifter— J.  B.  Sprague,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

762.447.  — Explosive  —  E.  Steele,  Mill  Vallev,  Cal 

762.448.  — Rotary  Engine— A.  T.  Stimson,  Eureka. 
Cal. 

762,772.— Coat— F.  Terramorse,  S.  F. 
762,506. — Axle  Nut — A.  Uren,  Seattle,  Wash. 
762.774.— Concentrator— Van  Meter  A  Boss.  S.  F. 
762.781.— Vehicle— J.  S.  Walker.  Anderson,  Cal. 
T'.-.lls.    I'nderrea mer — A.  Willard.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

762.790.— Working  Ships— W.  Williams,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

762.793. -Bottle— C.  M.  Young,  S.  F. 


Will  I>o  What  Is  Recommended. 

Dunleith,  W.  Va..  Feb.  17,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoeburg  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Will  you  kindlv  send  me  one  of  vour 
•Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have 
used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  quite  a  while  and 
find  it  will  do  what  it  is  recommended  to. 

Very  truly  yours,      A.  P.  MALCOLM.  . 

Complete  Cure  for  Sweeney. 

,  Franklin.  Idaho.  Jan.  26.  19114. 

The  Lawrence-Wllli  ims  Co.,  Cleveland  O 

I  have  used  your    GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM  on  a  sweenied  horse.     It  effected  a  com- 
plete cure.   It  is  all  that  you  recommend  it  to  be 
ERNEST  GAYMAN. 


Agric 


GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec  17, 1903,  at  Minnesota  Dairymen's 
Convention 
Our  Claim 

we  will  place  a  Sharpies  Tubular  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guarantee  the  Tu- 
bular to  cut  in  half  any  record  for  clean 
skimming  the  other  machine  can  make. 

The  Challenge 
Three  competitors,  each  Iwaten  hundreds 
of  times  singly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest    against  the 
I  Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro- 
1  vtdlng  the  Mcombine- 
of-three"  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  milk. 
Providing  the  *'com  - 
bine-of  three"  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 
Providing    the  "coni- 
1  bine-of-three"  dlctato 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro- 
viding the  "combinc- 
of-three"  run  three  ma- 
chines, 
*1 

the  fat 
|  Tubular  they  win.  The 

**combine-of-three"  select  cold,  hard-skim- 
f  ming  cows'  milk  1 62°  to  7l>3i  200lbe.  at  a  run. 
The  Result 

Sharpies  Tubular  05 

\  Alplui  De  Laval..  .175 

United  States  125 

f  Empire  450 

The  report  was  signt-d  by  Itobert  Crlck- 
1  more.  Creamery  Mgr. ;  A.  \V.  Trow,  Pres., 
Minn.  Dairymen's  Ass'n.;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
llabcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon.   Write  for  complete  re- 

catnlog  E-131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS        WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


;e"  run  three  mo-  .,/\  MM 
,  and  if  any  one  ^^WXJhLV. 

less  than  double  \  i<^B 
S  of  the  Sharpies  I  £ — T 

ir  fViow  nin     Tim  — 


'The  Combine 
of  Three" 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Knilorged  by  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Atrri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Tmsaoapisa  I- ertui/.»T  »g  wWl  as  an  I  nse.-ti- 
ciiie.  604b.  kai,  $2  BO;  l(«-lh.  keini,  «4.:«;  lialf  barrel, 
*7olb..  3Ji!  per  lb :  barrel, 42s  lb.. sic.  send  for  booklet 
JAMCSVllllll.  Original  Maker, 
988.41  H.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  I»a. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
ultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports.       Mural  Properties. 

83-85    NEW   MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  beat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING'  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Fbancisoo. 


jf!I?SDEWEY,STRONG&C0.>gg» 

-PATENTS? 

^QMARKr^f^J? 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
XXni.  The  Quince. 
XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut. Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannlr£     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  In  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Propagation. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus. 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  in  California. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  F»o«tf>«Icl 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY* 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  82.00  2  settings;  $4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansfield,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
porter  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and  Im- 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


x,  duo  oacratiitjiibo  ol.,  oau  r  rau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    PK.  iYlECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder. 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SAN  TA 
BOSA.  SONOtH  CO..  CAT-. 


WIRF 
FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/IR0N  WORKS 

19  F  R  6M0NT  ST.  S*H  FRAMCUCC 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

F*  t£  T  /\  L  U  !W  f\  ,  Cf\TL*. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK. 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  rial. 


IBIMtffe  STOPPED  FREE 
Permanently  Cured  by 
-  I  ^  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
„  I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  »ft«r  «r»t  <!«,'«  ul». 

■  OONSUITATION.  personal  or  bj  mill,  tro.lld.  tnd 
83  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  Mllaf,  for  all 
Nietooi  Di«mr>™,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus" 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
BB  B  H  Kl  IMF  1  tl  93t  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Anderson  Combination 
Dipper,  Perforator  and  Spreader* 


Po>ti  Oo  2/  /eso,  OcK  /  /895.  dtp)  6  /33B 


We  can't  show  every  style  in  one  advertisement.  Better  get  our 
catalog — it  shows  pictures  and  tells  about  every  machine  we  make; 
or,  better  yet,  write  us  what  you  need.  We  may  be  able  to  make 
you  some  valuable  suggestions.  We  do  a  great  share  of  our  business 
through  the  mail,  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfactory. 

Anderson -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


or. 


LOOK! 

SMUT  IN  GRAIN. 

We  have  a  machine  to  treat  the  smut  evil, 
guaranteed  to  kill  the  smut  trerm.  Will  also 
take  out  wild  oats,  kinp  heads,  etc.,  from 
your  seed.  Sow  clean  seed  and  increase  the 
yield  and  value  of  your  crop. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  L.  OVA/ ENS  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATIONAL 

HAY  PRESS. 

17x22  LARGE  FEED  OPENING. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

1  6-1  8  Drum m  St..  San  Francisco 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MANUFACTURED  BY, 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


The  READ  Portable  and 
Automatic  Derrick. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  STACKING  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3V.--4-—  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


3T0N  WAGON  SCALER 

SEMT  OH  TRIAL  FREE. 

U  S  6TANDARD,  BALL  BEARING. 
COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FREt, 
AMERICAN  .SCALE.  COMPArtY. 
218  Am.  "out  Wilg  KANSAS  CITY, MCS 

dffiV  DEWE-Y.STRONG  &C0.^fgN 


PATENTS 
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THE  DAIN 


A  PRESS  WITHOUT  A  PITMAN. 

A  POWER  WITHOUT  GEARS. 

DO   YOU    REALIZE   IA/HAT   THIS  MEANS. 


TTT-TP  DA  TNT  isan  3,11  steel  Ful1  Circle  Pul1  Power  Press  with  an  18x22  Bale 
A  ll-E  L-'iillN  Chamber — a  press  unlike  any  now  on  the  market.  We  would 
like  to  show  you  cuts  of  the  press  and  power  in  detail,  illustrating  how  conveniently  it 
can  be  placed  in  a  barn  or  against  a  stack;  how  easily  the  bales  can  be  tied  and  how 
simple  to  telescope  the  press  for  transportation.  Just  send  for  our  special  catalogue; 
it  will  show  you  these  points. 


THE  DAIN  HAY  LOADER. 

This  is  another  money  maker  for  the  hay  man.  It  has  no  crankshaft  to  break,  no 
return  carrier  to  take  the  load  off  the  wagon.  Adjusts  itself  automatically  to  admit 
light  or  heavy  hay  at  same  time.  It  pushes  the  hay  forward  on  the  load.  Easy  to 
couple  or  uncouple  to  the  wagon. 

Deere  Implement  Co., 

General  Agents, 

San  Francisco 


"Union"  Gas  Engincs.'HERa¥s  E^ES 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  12  H.  P.  Stationary  Engine. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  user: 

Isabella,  Kekn  Co.,  Cal.,  June  12,  1903. 

During  the  six  months  we  have  been  operating  this  engine,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  iun  under  very  trying  circumstances,  being  entirely  uncovered  and  unprotected  from  snow,  rain, 
frost  or  wind,  and  has  been  run  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  that  time  location  has  been  changed 
eighteen  times.  Most  of  the  time  the  engine  has  been  running  a  6-inch  centrifugal  pump,  a  50-inch 
Kansome  concrete  mixer  and  a  700-pound  hoist,  operating  all  at  the  same  time.  When  operating  all  of 
these  the  engine  has  consumed  8&  gallons  of  distillate  per  nine  hours'  run. 

Before  obtaining  your  engine  we  used  a  20  h.  p.  steam  engine  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  re- 
quired six  cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  16  per  cord. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  P.  OSBORN,  Constructing  Engineer. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-UJ  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Bultalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  OREDGE'WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

'  We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  <  Latest  Eastern 
r  _  Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Selt-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  S4%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
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In  the  High  Sierra. 


We  turn  this  week  to  the  mountains  and 
proceed  to  their  crests.  Last  week  we  dis- 
played the  picturesque  at  sea  level  upon 
the  coast  of  northern  California,  this  week 
we  are  up  nearly  2  miles  in  the  air  upon 
the  great  divide  which  separates  the  chief 
part  of  California  from  the  interior  regions 
of  the  slope.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
California  has  also  possessions  on  the  east 
of  the  high  ridges,  and  it  is  to  unite  these 
diverse  regions  east  and  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  that  road  building  by  the  State  is 
proceeding  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Highways,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  earlier  issues.  We  select  two 
views  adjacent  to  the  projected  course  of 
this  great  Sierra  wagon  road  this  week, 
chiefly  with  intention  to  contrast  the  sides 
of  the  high  ridges.  The  first  picture  shows 
the  more  abrupt  and  rocky  character  of 
the  east  side.  Its  rapid  descent  from  the 
highest  elevations  to  the  floor  of  the  valley 
in  Mono  county  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
gradual  descents,  including  many  ridges, 
each  lower  as  one  goes  westward  until  he 
finally  passes  through  a  long  stretch  of  low 
foothills  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  This  abrupt  descent  on  the 
east  and  the  gradual  shelving  on  the  west 
are  characteristic  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
generally.  This  is  economically  fortunate, 
because  it  gives  the  largest  area  of  gradual 
slopes  where  conditions  are  best  for  forest  growth 
and  for  upland  agriculture. .  The  quite  prevalent 
characters  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
are  seen  in  the  second  picture,  which  particularly 
represents  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuolumne,  with 
parts  of  its  highest  watershed  still  showing  the  snows 
which  yield  their  water  to  its  flow  as  the  summer 
season  advances. 


Levining  Creek,  Near  Tioga,  Cal.,  Showing  Character  of  Country  on  East  Side  of  Crest  of  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 


Both  pictures  display  the  characters  of  the  High 
Sierra  country.  Open  park-like  valleys  are  sur- 
rounded by  rugged  snow-clad  peaks,  in  the  shad- 
ows of  some  of  which  are  living  glaciers,  the 
remnants  of  a  once  extensive  ice  field.  In  some  in- 
stances the  scenery  is  grand,  great  canyons  having 
been  cut  deep  into  the  rocks  by  ice  and  water. 
There  are  numerous  glacial  lakes,  and  meadows  which 
were  at  one  time  lakes,  now  filled  with  sediment. 


Head  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  Cal.,  Showing  Character  of  Country  on  West  Slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 


Timber  is  abundant  and  water  for  power  and  all 
other  purposes  is  obtainable  in  almost  every  ravine 
and  canyon.  These  conditions  favor  mining  and 
there  are  numerous  mining  districts,  forming  a 
mineral  belt  which  extends  along  the  region  near 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  for  many  miles.  Mills  have 
been  built,  aerial  tramways  erected  and  other  im- 
provements made,  but  most  of  this  was  at  a  time 
when  metallurgy  had  not  reached  the  advanced  stage 
it  now  occupies.  Comparatively  little  new  de- 
velopment or  equipment  has  been  made  within 
the  past  ten  years,  but  within  that  period  a 
marked  advance  in  metallurgical  knowledge 
has  been  made,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  dif- 
ficulties of  transportation  these  districts  would 
be  active  at  the  present  time. 

The  long  winter  season,  with  its  deep  snows 
and  tempestuous  weather,  has  constituted  a 
material  drawback  to  the  steady  and  success- 
ful operation  of  these  mines,  but  the  construc- 
tion of  a  State  highway  over  the  Sierra 
through  the  Tioga  district,  will  make  many 
of  these  old  isolated  camps  more  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

Speaking  of  road  building,  the  upper  picture 
is  suggestive  of  its  difficulties.  Looking  north- 
easterly down  the  canyon  of  Levining  creek, 
as  in  the  picture,  one  is  struck  by  its  rough- 
ness. Yet,  in  picking  out  a  road  at  this 
point,  far  less  difficulties  are  met  than  in 
Mono  Pass,  and  the  connecting  distance  be- 
tween the  Mono  county  roads  and  the  Tioga 
road  proper  is  about  7£  miles  shorter  than 
by  the  Mono  Pass.  Again,  by  building  the 
road  along  the  route  shown  in  the  picture,  no 
encroachment  on  the  Park  reserve  is  made, 
and  conflict  between  Government  and  State 
is  averted.  It  is  the  best  road  pass  for  a  range 
length  of  250  miles  of  the  Nevadas.  Already 
H  miles  of  a  road  is  constructed  up  the  canyon 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
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The  Week. 


The  National  Holiday  passed  qujetly  and  affairs 
are  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  There,  is,  however,  too  much  of  an  exciting 
nature  in  the  political  atmosphere  to  favor  steady 
industrial  respiration.  The  issues  of  the  nominating 
conventions  are  still  engrossing  public  attention  and 
then  the  actual  campaign  will  follow.  The  distrac- 
tion caused  by  the  World's  Fair,  which  we  hear  has 
already  largely  induced  the  eastward  movement  of 
nearly  20,000  Californians  during  the  last  three 
months,  also  acts  against  local  attention  to  business. 
And  yet  the  general  testimony  is  that  progressive 
affairs  are  very  active  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  thousands  we  have  sent  eastward  are 
more  than  made  up  by  the  throng  of  those  who  have 
recently  entered  the  State.  All  California  affairs 
have  a  very  active  and  promising  look. 

The  figures  show  one  very  interesting  thing  about 
the  eastward  movement  of  fruit,  and  that  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  local  demand  for  cherries  for  canning 
and  pickling  for  export  the  fresh  shipments  of  cher- 
ries overland  have  been  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  It  has  been  rather  a  moderate  cherry  crop, 
and  yet  the  trees  newly  come  to  bearing  helped  out 
the  aggregate,  with  the  result  stated.  The  cherry 
has  a  good  outlook  in  places  which  are  good  for  it. 


Wheat  is  still  inactive.  Two  ships  are  under  char, 
ter,  but  one  is  for  barley  and  the  other  miscellaneous, 
and  wheat  stands  still.  But  futures  on  wheat  are 
higher  in  sympathy  with  the  advance  in  Chicago. 
Spot  wheat  is  unchanged.  The  bear  movement  on 
new  barley  continues,  but  choice  old  barley  is  stiff 
and  choice  new  is  likely  to  be.  Oats  are  firm  for  the 
best  of  the  old  crop.  Beans  are  steady  and  quiet- 
Bran  is  rather  easier  and  shows  a  slow  decline;  mid- 
dlings are  a  light  supply  and  unchanged.  Hay  is 
quite  out  of  shape  here  and  country  sales  are  said  to 
be  above  city  quotations.  Beef  is  steady,  mutton 
firm,  lamb  higher  and  veal  unchanged,  while  hogs  are 
rather  easy— there  being  a  light  demand  for  all  ex. 
cept  choice  medium  weight.  Butter  is  firmer  and 
being  strongly  pushed  up,  and  eggs  are  in  the  same 
fix.  Choice  new  cheese  is  still  moderately  firm  and 
other  grades  abundant.  Poultry  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  there  was  quite  a  carry  over  from  the 
preceding     week.     mostly     of     common  stock. 


New  potatoes  have  been  rather  weak,  but 
are  recovering.  Onions  are  steady  and  in  fair  sup- 
ply, with  moderate  demand.  Tomatoes  are  here 
from  Los  Angeles,  Mexico  and  Mississippi — the  latter 
hardly  bringing  price  enough  to  be  profitable.  Can- 
taloupes are  arriving  from  the  Sacramento  river  — 
the  Coachella  cantaloupes  are  lower,  but  their  water- 
melons are  selling  at  1$  cent  per  pound,  with  Fresno 
melons  expected  next  week.  Dried  apricots  are 
quoted  at  81  cents  per  pound  in  25-pound  boxes,  car- 
load lots,  while  fresh  apricots  are  selling  here  about 
as  last  week,  with  a  range  of  $25  to  $40  per  ton. 
Dried  peaches  are  quoted  at  5?  cents  up  to  7@7£ 
cents,  and  dried  pears  at  6  to  8i  cents.  Domestic 
sales  of  prunes  are  noted  at  21-cent  basis  price,  or 
2J  cents  for  large  sizes,  while  buyers  for  Europe  are 
talking  only  of  2  cents.  Almonds  are  sought  for  and 
one  house  is  trying  to  concentrate  the  crop  for  its 
own  selling.  There  is  a  little  new  honey  in  and  not 
much  doing.  Hops  are  weak  and  dull  and  foreign 
markets  are  slow.  Wool  is  strong  and  scarce;  it  is 
getting  nearly  time  to  hammer  values  for  fall  pur- 
chases, but  so  far  a  high  barometer  rules. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  commend- 
ing the  California  type  of  traction  engine  and  other 
tackle  for  steam  plowing  to  our  readers  in  South 
Africa,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  them.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  same  type  is  being  accepted  in 
Argentina  in  such  a  way  as  to  strongly  approve  the 
commendation  which  we  made,  and  the  assurance  of 
it  comes  in  a  forcible  way,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  by 
Mr.  John  Samson,  editor  of  the  South  American 
Journal,  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  London,  Eng- 
land.   Mr.  Samson  says: 

The  American  traction  engine  is  rapidly  ousting 
the  British  type.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  lighter  and 
can  get  more  easily  over  the  ground,  and,  in  fact,  can 
cross  places  where  the  heavier  English  engine  would 
be  stuck.  The  system  of  short  stroke  with  rapid 
revolution  is  said  to  be  much  better  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  conditions  than  the  older  pattern.  Many 
American  engines  are  being  sent  out  with  English 
threshers.  The  price  of  the  American  engine  is  also 
considerably  less.  It  was  long  an  axiom  at  the  River 
Plata  that  the  English  threshing  machine  could 
hold  its  own  against  all  rivals.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case.  American  threshers  are  daily  becoming  more 
in  use,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  able 
to  do  much  more  work  in  a  given  time.  An  English 
threshing  machine  will  turn  out  1500  to  2500  bushels 
of  wheat  per  day  and  require  the  services  of  eight- 
een to  twenty- one  men;  whereas  the  American  ma- 
chine will  deliver  4000  to  6000  bushels  and  only  require 
the  aid  of  eight  to  ten  men.  In  a  country  where 
harvest  hands  are  scarce  and  highly  paid — as  much 
as  $1.44  per  day  with  food — this  is  important. 

And  yet  our  English  friends  come  to  California, 
observe  the  operation  of  our  light  and  effective 
machinery,  and  go  away  still  of  the  opinion  that  their 
own  heavy,  very  durable  types  are  what  the  world 
should  want.  John  Bull  is  very  conservative  on  this 
point  and  seems  disposed  to  fight  it  out  on  his  pon- 
derous lines  while  the  newer  countries  are  contin- 
ually being  captivated  by  the  lightness,  capacity  and 
superior  <  heapness  in  first  cost  and  rate  of  work 
which  are  characteristic  of  American  machinery. 
We  ought  not  to  complain,  because  the  longer  the 
Englishman  adheres  to  his  notion  the  wider  will 
be  the  field  for  our  machines.  Still  it  rather 
hurts  our  feelings  at  not  being  able  to  convert  him  to 
better  notions.  There  will  soon  be  another  chance, 
for  it  is  cabled  from  London  that  eighty  members  of 
the  House  have  announced  their  intention  of  joining 
the  parliamentary  party  which  will  visit  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  the  autumn.  It  is  expected  a 
number  of  others  will  also  go.  If  they  do  not  get  an 
awakening  on  the  matter  at  the  World's  Fair  let 
them  take  to  the  American  fields  where  the  machin- 
ery is  being  regularly  used  in  the  operations  of  crop 
production. 

Arrangements  are  pending  to  secure  greater 
truth  and  purity  in  grass  and  clover  seeds.  By  an 
act  of  the  last  Congress  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  obtain  in  the  open  market  sam- 
ples of  seeds  of  grass,  clover,  or  alfalfa,  test  the 
same,  and  if  any  such  seeds  are  found  to  be  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded,  or  any  seeds  of  Canada  blue- 
grass  are  obtained  under  any  other  name,  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  tests,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  the  seeds  were  offered  for  sale. 
The  collection  and  testing  of  seeds  began  on  the  first 
of  the  present  month. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Women  in  California  Horticulture. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Cali- 
fornia to  live  and  thought  of  taking  up  horticulture 
and  poultry  raising  and  perhaps  agriculture.  I  have 
just  a  slight  knowledge,  enough  to  raise  some  early 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.  My  work  as  trained 
nurse  has  been  very  confining  and  I  want  an  entire 
change.  Kindly  let  me  know  what  you  think  would 
be  my  prospect  of  success  and  the  best  place  to  lo- 
cate, and  the  probable  cost  of  a  small  place  of  a  few- 
acres  '! — Enquirer,  New  York. 

A  number  of  energetic  and  enterprising  women  are 
supporting  themselves  by  poultry  growing  and  horti- 
culture in  different  parts  of  the  State.  They  succeed 
by  virtue  of  their  thorough  devotion  to  the  business, 
mastering  all  its  details  and  meeting  all  its  require- 
ments by  constant  effort,  having  to  do  very  much 
work  in  the  open  air,  because  in  these  smaller  enter- 
prises success  is  conditioned  on  helping  oneself  as  far 
as  possible  and  reducing  expenditure  for  hired  help 
to  a  minimum.  Wages  are  high  in  California  and 
satisfactory  assistants  are  scarce.  Those  women 
who  succeed  possess  not  only  great  devotion,  great, 
capacity  for  work,  but  seem  also  to  be  possessed  of 
considerable  business  ability,  which  is  manifested  in 
their  success  in  finding  special  customers  for  their 
products  at  a  little  above  ruling  market  prices,  and 
they  hold  these  customers  by  furnishing  produce  of 
better  grade  and  in  better  condition  than  that  which 
is  handled  in  a  wholesale  way.  It  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  that  one  should 
have  enough  ready  money  to  meet  expenses  incident 
to  beginning.  If  the  small  piece  of  land  can  be 
bought  and  paid  for  outright  that,  of  course,  is  a 
great  advantage.  It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  par- 
ticular localities  in  which  this  work  can  best  be  done. 
It  is  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  all  of  our  larger  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  matter  of  location  then  becomes 
one  of  personal  choice.  Our  climates  vary  greatly 
and  the  best  place  for  each  settler  is  the  one  which 
seems  best  to  meet  individual  tastes  and  desires. 
The  price  of  thoroughly  good  land,  with  a  sufficient 
w;itcr  supply  (and  one  should  not  begin  a  small  enter- 
prise without  both  these  things),  will  vary  according 
to  loeal  conditions  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre.  It  is 
seldom  desirable  to  decide  upon  the  location  in  Cali- 
fornia from  descriptive  notes  alone.  Sight  of  the 
land  and  study  of  its  surroundings  are  safer.  It  is 
possible  to  come  to  California  at  reduced  rates,  and 
money  expended  in  a  personal  visit  before  final  decis- 
ion is  made  is  usually  the  best  investment  one  can 
make. 

Australian  Bunch  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  as  to  whether 
any  experimenting  has  been  done  in  this  State  with 
Australian  bunch  grass.  And  if  so,  in  what  part  of 
the  State  was  grass  planted  and  with  what  success? 
Any  further  information  you  can  give  concerning  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated,  as  I  desire  to  secure 
data  on  this  subject  for  parties  in  Nevada.— Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  grass  known  to  us  as  "Australian 
bunch  grass."  In  order  to  determine  accurately 
whether  the  plant  was  brought  to  California  or  net, 
we  should  have  its  botanical  name.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  grass  which  was  brought  here  from  Austra- 
lia and  is  commonly  known  as  "Australian  rye 
grass."  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  grasses 
introduced  in  California.  It  has  a  habit  of  bunching 
when  growing  under  rather  dry  conditions,  just  as 
many  other  grasses  do,  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
assume  that  it  is  the  plant  which  your  Nevada  cor- 
respondent desires  to  know  about.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  the  "Australian  rye  grass"  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  drought-resistant  plant  of 
any  pasturage  and  meadow  grasses  which  have  been 
tried  here.  It  retains  its  life  in  the  root  during  the 
dry  season  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  in  the  moister 
parts  of  the  interior  valleys  as  well.  It  will  not, 
however,  live  throughout  the  dry  season  on  the  dry 
slopes  of  the  coast  mountains,  nor  on  the  plains  of 
the  interior  valleys.  It  is  now  very  largely  grown  in 
the  Stockton  region  because  it  not  only  stands 
drought  well  in  that  district,  but  it  is  also  uninjured 
by  the  rising  of  water,  and  it  can  outlive  overflow 
and  submersions  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  also 
growing  successfully  in  the  dairy  district  of  San 
Mateo  county,  and  there  are  several  hundred  acres 
reported  successful  in  the  Napa  valley.     We  are 
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freely  commending  it  to  all  who  desire  a  drought- 
resistant  grass  in  all  except  the  driest  parts  of  the 
State.  For  these  parts  we  have  not  found  anything 
which  will  make  satisfactory  summer  growth  without 
irrigation.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  the  botani- 
cal name  which  belongs  with  the  term  "Australian 
bunch  grass,"  we  will  try  and  ascertain  what  has 
been  done  with  that  plant. 

Australian  Salt  Bush. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  your  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  practical  value  of  Australian  salt  bush, 
and  the  soils  and  aridity  under  which  it  can  be  made 
profitable? — Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

Your  question  as  to  the  actual  value  of  Australian 
salt  bush  is  rather  difficult  to  answer.  The  seed  has 
been  planted  by  a  great  many  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  upon  soils 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  alkali  has  been 
demonstrated  by  different  growers,  thus  verifying 
the  conclusion  reached  at  the  University  Experiment 
Stations,  but  whether  the  plant  can  be  considered 
worth  growing  on  a  considerable  scale  has  not  been 
fully  demonstrated.  Professor  Piper,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Agrostological  work  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  now  engaged  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  uses  made  of  salt  bush  in  California. 
From  his  early  inquiries  he  has  gained  the  conviction 
that  although  the  plant  has  been  widely  distributed 
it  has  not  demonstrated  sufficient  value  to  encourage 
any  considerable  growth  of  it;  in  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  not  proved  as 
valuable  as  was  anticipated  from  the  early  experi- 
ments made  with  it.  The  investigation  which  Mr. 
Piper  is  conducting  may  be  followed  by  some  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  whether  actual  feeding  tests  will 
verify  the  conclusions  as  to  its  value  arrived  at  by 
analysis.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  salt  bush  growers  as  to  the  conclusions 
which  they  have  reached  in  the  course  of  experience 
with  it. 

For  a  Disbarked  Fig  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  three  black  fig  trees, 
quite  large  and  about  twelve  years  old,  that  have 
had  the  bark  eaten  off  all  around  and  up  about  2 
feet,  lately,  by  hogs.  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  to 
save  the  trees? — Reader,  Knights  Ferry. 

The  saving  of  your  fig  trees  depends  upon  arrang- 
ing conditions  so  that  the  bark  may  be  renewed  from 
the  outer  edges  of  the  denuded  area;  also  by  granu- 
lation from  small  fragments  of  the  inner  bark  which 
may  not  have  been  removed.  The  new  bark  wilj 
start  from  exceedingly  small  points  of  this  kind,  pro- 
vided they  are  prevented  from  drying.  Treatment 
consists  in  making  an  application  which  shall  keep 
the  surface  slightly  moist  and  yet  admit  air  enough 
to  prevent  decay.  There  is  probably  nothing  better 
than  the  mixture  which  has  been  used  by  horticul- 
turists for  generations,  and  that  is  to  make  a  plaster 
of  about  equal  parts  of  clay  and  cow  manure.  This 
latter  substance  contains  fibrous  material  enough  to 
hold  the  clay  from  cracking  and  the  clay  itself  is 
retentive  of  moisture.  Make  an  application  of  this 
mixture  about  1  inch  or  more  in  thickness  all  over 
the  wounded  portion,  and  then  draw  a  piece  of  bur- 
lap tightly  around  to  hold  the  plaster  in  place. 
Water  should  be  thrown  upon  the  outside  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  drying  out.  If  this  is  successful,  the 
wood  may  be  kept  from  cracking  and  hardening  until 
the  new  bark  is  formed.  The  fig  tree  will  maintain 
its  life  for  some  time,  although  the  outer  bark  is 
removed,  but  the  future  of  the  tree  will  depend  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  bark  in  order  that  there  may 
be  proper  communication  between  the  foliage  and 
the  roots  in  the  return  flow  of  the  sap. 

Ginseng  in  Humboldt  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  one  obtain  reliable  ginseng 
seeds  and  plants  from  those  advertising  them  ?  Is 
growing  ginseng  a  profitable  industry,  and  have  you 
made  experiments  to  show  the  growth  of  the  plant  in 
this  State  ? — Reader,  Humboldt  county. 

We  have  very  serious  doubts  whether  ginseng  can 
be  profitably  grown  anywhere  in  California  ;  if  so,  it 
must  be  in  your  part  of  the  State,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  counted  upon 
during  the  dry  season.  Nothing  but  an  experiment 
will  demonstrate  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plant 
with  you.  It  has  usually  failed  in  California.  There 
is  quite  a  question  whether  the  industry  is  profitable 


— except  the  present  phase  of  it,  which  is  largely 
promoted  for  the  sale  of  plants  to  others  and  is, 
probably,  quite  profitable,  because  a  wide  demand 
has  been  developed  by  the  general  interest  awakened 
by  free  advertising.  We  presume  that  all  reputable 
firms  will  furnish  you  the  true  plant.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

Ask  the  Trees  Themselves. 

To  the  Editor: — On  a  100-acre  ranch  I  have 
about  forty-five  acres  in  fruit,  mostly  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age.  The  soil  is  all  sedimentary  loam 
with  a  subsoil  of  gravel  over  clay.  Water  is  present 
at  all  points  from  :i  to  5  feet  deep  and  the  orchards 
are  between  creeks  that  still  have  water  running  in 
them,  though  they  will  be  dry  all  summer.  Between 
these  creeks  runs  an  irrigation  ditch  that  is  at  pres- 
ent carrying  about  600  inches  of  water.  The  ditch  is 
not  well  made  and  leaks  badly,  so  that  the  sub-irriga- 
tion from  it  is  considerable.  The  four-year-old  trees 
have  only  had  sub-irrigation  to  depend  upon  and  are 
the  largest  trees  for  their  age  in  this  vicinity.  The 
older  trees  have  been  irrigated  directly  so  much  that 
the  soil  in  some  places  seems  to  have  precipitated,  or 
settled.  I  am  told  that  this  is  due  to  too  much  sur- 
face irrigation.  All  the  trees  seem  to  be  making 
good  growth  this  year.  The  peach  crop  is  light,  but 
the  fruit  is  large  and  the  foliage  bright.  The  prune 
crop  is  not  only  good,  but  the  fruit  is  about  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  this  time  last  year.  Now  my  ques- 
tions are  these:  Should  an  orchard  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age,  and  with  water  so  close,  be  irri- 
gated while  the  moisture  is  so  close  to  the  surface 
and  after  so  heavy  a  rainfall  as  we  had  last  year? 
If  the  ground  dries  later,  should  I  turn  on  the  water 
or  should  I  irrigate  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  fruit 
development  anyway?  And,  if  the  latter,  just  when? 
— D.,  Tehama  county. 

The  thrifty  condition  of  your  trees  thus  far  is  due 
to  abundant  moisture,  with  the  gravel  substratum  as 
a  surety  against  excess,  because  anv  surplus  is  able 
to  move  away  rapidly.  We  should  use  less  surface 
water  and  cultivate  well  to  keep  the  soil  surface 
from  compacting.  The  gravel  streak,  however, 
which  helps  your  trees  by  drainage  early  in  the  sea- 
son, may  hurt  them  by  drying  out  too  much  in 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  if  your  fruit  gets  small  in 
size  and  the  trees  do  not  hold  foliage  late  enough, 
you  must  use  some  water  in  the  furrows  and  follow 
with  the  cultivator  when  dry  enough  to  work  well.  No 
one  can  give  you  a  date  for  this.  You  must  study 
the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  fruit  and  learn  from 
experience  when  to  irrigate,  because  the  trees 
need  it. 

Leaf-Eating  Larvae. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  herewith  a  twig  from 
the  top  of  a  four-year-old  prune  tree.  Please  tell 
me  what  the  pest  is  and  what  treatment  is  necessary 
for  both  immediate  arrest  of  the  pest  and  for  winter 
work  to  prevent  its  reappearance. — D.,  Tehama 
County. 

The  injury  was  apparently  done  some  time  ago  by 
some  leaf-eating  larva  which  has  passed  on  and  can- 
not now  be  detected.  Unless  you  have  many  mani- 
festations of  this  depredation  you  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  it  at  present,  for  there  are  many  insect 
larvae  which  can  do  such  work  but  are  never  abund- 
ant enough  to  cause  injury.  These  insects  have  to 
be  watched  for  and  detected  while  at  work.  If  they 
are  abundant  a  spray  of  Paris  green  must  at  once  be 
used.  On  the  prune  and  peach  this  poison  must  be 
used  in  less  strength  than  on  the  apple  and  pear;  one 
pound  to  to  250  gallons  of  water  is  usually  safe. 

The  Best  Shade  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  tell  us  which  tree  is  con- 
sidered the  best  to  be  grown  for  shade  in  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  California.  Would  catalpa  answer  ? 
— E.  C.  H.,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  absolutely  the  best  tree 
for  shade  in  California.  The  question  would  be 
answered  differently  by  many  people  according  to 
local  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  moisture  supply,  etc. 
Undoubtedly  the  eucalypts,  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral species  which  are  successful  in  this  State,  would 
be  most  widely  approved.  The  catalpa  cuts  a  small 
figure  in  California,  though  it  is  good  in  some  places. 
Probably  not  less  than  100  eucalyptus  trees  are 
planted  to  one  of  any  other  kind  in  the  valleys  and 
foothills  where  the  tree  is  hardy. 

Not  the  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  limb  taken  from  a  pear 
tree.  Is  it  to  be  connected  with  the  blight  that  has 
appeared  in  my  orchard  this  spring  ?  These  large 
limbs  exuding  sap  have  appeared  in  my  pear  orchard 


for  many  years.  As  a  precaution  I  am  now  sawing 
them  out. — Grower,  Vacaville. 

This  is  merely  a  slight  exudation  of  sap  from  some 
unknown  cause.  It  merely  makes  an  irregular  wet 
place  on  the  bark  and  the  tissues  beneath  are  alive 
and  not  blackened.  We  should  not  cut  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  out.  A  t  the  same  time 
as  it  affords  a  chance  for  the  lodgment  of  germs  we 
should  (Tose  such  places  with  a  brush  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  kill  any  germs  that  might  be  present. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  4,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing-  rapidly  and  threshing  has  commenced. 
Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  of  'air  quality,  but  the  yield 
is  light  in  most  places.  Most  of  the  grain  is  being  stored 
in  warehouses.  The  hay  crop  is  large  and  of  good  qual- 
ity; baling  and  stacking  are  in  progress.  Hops  are 
looking  well  and  a  fair  crop  is  probable.  Dry  feed  is 
plentiful.  Fruit  shipments  from  Sacramento  are  much 
lighter  than  last  season's.  Apricots  are  yielding  a  very 
light  crop  in  nearly  all  sections.  There  will  probably  be 
a  large  crop  of  pears  and  a  fair  crop  of  prunes,  plums 
and  peaches.  Almonds  are  thrifty  and  olives  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  yield  will  probably  be  heavy. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  continues  cool  and  generally  favorable 
for  all  crops.  Strong  winds  June  28th  and  29th  caused 
but  little  injury  to  fruit.  Fogs  prevailed  in  the  coast 
districts  and  light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Grain  har- 
vest is  progressing  rapidly  and  thrashing  will  commence 
soon.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  yielding  very  good 
crops  in  most  sections.  Hay  harvesting  and  baling  con- 
tinue; the  yield  is  better  than  usual  in  some  places  and 
the  hay  of  superior  quality.  Hops,  sugar  beets,  beans 
and  vegetables  are  doing  well.  The  acreage  in  sugar 
beets  is  smaller  than  usual.  Dry  feed  is  still  plentiful. 
Fruit  shipments  are  reported  lighter  than  last  season's, 
but  considerable  quantities  are  going  East  from  San 
Jose  and  Vacaville.  Apricots  in  San  Benito  county  are 
yielding  a  good  crop.  Grapes  are  in  first-class  condition 
and  a  heavy  crop  is  expected. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  high  wind  on  Tuesday,  which  caused 
slight  damage  to  fruit  in  some  sections.  Grain  harvest 
continues  in  all  sections.  Barley  is  a  fair  crop,  but  wheat 
is  generally  light  and  shows  the  effect  of  early  dry  winds. 
Haying  continues  in  some  places  and  baling  is  progress- 
ing. The  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  in  some 
localities  is  good.  Peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  Tragedy 
and  Simoni  prunes  are  ripe  and  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities.  Canneries  and  dryers  are  in  full  operation. 
A  large  crop  of  melons  is  being  harvested.  Grapes  are 
making  good  progress  and  a  large  crop  is  expected. 
Orange  prospects  are  very  good,  but  lemons  will  be  a 
short  crop.  Feed  is  getting  scarce,  but  stock  are  healthy 
and  in  fair  condition.  Irrigation  water  is  getting  low. 
Southern  California. 

Fair  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with  fogs 
along  the  coast.  Grain  thrashing  is  in  progress,  and  in 
a  few  places  the  yield  of  barley  and  oats  is  reported  fair. 
The  hay  crop  is  light.  Sugar  beets  and  beans  are  in 
good  condition  and  give  promise  of  fair  crops.  Walnuts 
are  doing  well,  but  the  yield  will  probably  be  less  than 
average.  Peach  trees  are  in  poor  condition  and  the 
crop  will  be  light.  Apricots  are  of  fair  quality  and  the 
yield  is  light.  Melons  are  plentiful.  Vineyards  continue 
in  good  condition,  with  prospects  of  a  large  yield  of 
raisin,  wine  and  table  grapes.    Oranges  ara  doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary. — Hay  harvesting  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Oats  and  barley  are  in  fine  condition  and  will 
yield  a  heavy  crop.  Vegetables  are  making  healthy 
growth.  Dry  and  warm  in  the  interior;  rain  needed. 
Strawberries  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Apricot  harvest  begun; 
crop  reported  small;  peaches  also  promise  light  crop. 
Irrigating  in  full  progress,  as  soil  seems  unusually  dry. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, July  6,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 
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Shorthorns  in  California. 

NUMBKU  I. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RruAi.  Pkess. 

At  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  last  September, 
while  talking  with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  mil  inter- 
ested in  good  stock,  the  conversation  drifted  to  the 
strong  display  of  superior  cattle  on  exhibition,  and 
then  turned  to  the  discussion  of  how  much  was  due 
to  the  early  importers  to  California  of  registered 
cattle,  and  the  names  of  Ashburner,  Howard,  Mail- 
lard,  Carr,  Rose,  Pierce,  McEnespie,  Stanford,  Em- 
erson, Montgomery  and  Cook  were  mentioned  in 
quick  succession.  Some  had  imported  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins,  others  Polled  Angus  and  Devons,  several 
had  brought  Shorthorns — all  good,  useful  cattle  in 
their  respective  spheres — and  all  had  left  their  indel- 
ible mark  in  the  history  of  California  cattle  breeding. 

The  Elder  Howard  Shorthorns. — Ben.  Rush, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
was  one  of  the  group,  said:  "I  never  shall  forget 
the  dairy  cows  I  saw  on  the  Howard  ranch  at  San 
Mateo,  about  twenty  years  ago.  There  were  100 
head  in  the  herd  that  was  kept  at  what  they  called 
the  'New  Dairy.'  It  had  just  been  built,  and  Mr. 
Howard  and  his  superintendent,  Mr.  Goodhue,  se- 
lected from  their  grade  Shorthorns  the  number  to 
fill  this  barn.  It  was  a  grand  sight — every  cow  was 
a  superior  individual  and  a  fine  sample  of  what  the 
Shorthorn  could  do  in  the  dairy." 

This  was  very  interesting  to  me,  because  1  had 
been  told  by  the  late  Barney  Horn,  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  best-known  butchers  in  the  State,  of  a  visit 
he  had  made  in  the  early  (iO's  to  the  Howard  ranch 
at  San  Mateo  to  purchase  some  of  the  pure  bred 
Shorthorn  cows  that  had  been  fattened  there  for 
beef,  and  how  fine  they  had  killed  out. 

I  was  naturally  then  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
Quinto  herd  of  Shorthorns,  which  the  day  before  I 
had  been  watching  with  interest  in  the  show  ring, 
were  the  descendants  of  this  same  San  Mateo  herd, 
and  that  when  the  late  Wra.  H.  Howard  sent  his  herd 
of  registered  cattle  from  San  Mateo  to  his  Quinto 
ranch,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  herd  accordingly 
to  correspond  to  the  place  where  the  breeding  was 
carried  on. 

Recent  Victories, — Walking  back  to  where  the 
cattle  were  stabled,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
them  again  and  see  the  merit  in  the  different  individ 


Junior  Champion  bull).  Of  course,  Royal  Fashion 
there  (and  he  pointed  to  a  massive,  deep  red  two 
year-old  bull)  is  one  that  nobody  can  6nd  fault  with, 
but  you  ought  to  see  old  Spicy — he  is  a  'crack-a- 
jack.'  You  don't  see  his  good  points  with  one  look, 
and  he  is  a  wonderful  breeder.  Look  at  these  heifers 
— they  are  all  by  him,  except  Ramona  10th  and  Mys- 
tery 29th — and  the  bulls  are  all  his  calves.  Did  you 
ever  see  them  nicer  and  more  even  ?  Of  course,  we 
have  a  lot  of  excellent  breeding  cows,  as  you  can  see 
by  these  young  things." 

The  Importance  of  Tvpe. — Mr.  Dunlap  introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  superintendent  of  the  Quinto 


ranch,  and  I  told  him  of  the  previous  conversations 
and  that  I  was  glad  to  see  a  herd  of  such  qualities 
being  kept  together  and  shown.  On  mentioning  the 
100  head  of  cows  at  the  New  Dairy,  San  Mateo,  I 
found  that  it  was  a  familiar  subject  to  Mr.  Hunt. 

"Indeed,  they  were  a  fine  lot,"  said  he.  "I  was 
at  the  city  end  of  the  dairy,  and  whenever  we  wanted 
an  extra  supply  of  milk  we  tied  a  message  on  the  re- 


I  want  to  give  them  the  credit  they  deserve  for  also 
producing  some  of  the  best  types  of  beef  cattle;  but 
the  Shorthorn  goes  further  in  reproduction  of  type 
than  any  other  breed — the  Shorthorn  breeds  on. 

"Mr.  Edward  Howard  wrote  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  subject  of  type,  in  answer  to  one  that 
appeared  in  one  of  the  live  stock  papers,  in  which 
the  claim  was  made  that  we  needed  information  as  to 
which  was  the  best  breed.  Wallace's  Farmer,  too, 
says  there  is  much  valuable  time  lost  by  many  dairy- 
men in  trying  to  choose  a  breed.  Now,  my  motto 
would  be:  'Get  cows;  get  the  best  cows  you  can, 
but  get  them.'    And,  if  I  found  that  I  could  buy  bet- 


ter than  I  could  raise,  would  keep  on  buying;  and  if  I 
could  breed  and  raise  better  than  I  could  buy,  would 
keep  on  raising. 

"  While  the  value  of  type  in  the  dairy  cow  may  de- 
pend largely  upon  her  milking  test,  the  measure  of 
type  in  the  beef  breeds  is  as  easily  made  clear.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  practical  corn  feeder  of  the  middle 
West.    When  he  goes  to  Omaha  or  Chicago  for  a  car 


Chief  of  Valley  View  4th  182590  in  His  Yearling  Form. 


Ramona  10th. 


Mystery  29th. 


uals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  previous  history  re- 
counted. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  the  herdsman  in  charge,  told  me  that 
two  years  ago  the  cattle  were  shown  for  the  first 
time  at  the  State  Fair.  He  had  then  brought  up 
seven  or  eight  bulls  that  had  been  only  a  few  weeks 
off  the  dry  range,  and  consequently  in  poor  show 
condition,  and  they  had  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  the  next  year  (1902)  he  had  fitted  some  heifers 
for  the  Fair  and  made  a  larger  exhibit. 

"We  did  pretty  well  that  year,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  Herd  Banner,  on  which  I  counted  twentv-four 
premiums  of  1902;  and  then  he  showed  me  a  bunch  of 
forty-one  ribbons  for  1903,  awarded  to  the  fifteen 
head  of  the  Quinto  herd  that  were  before  me  in  their 
stalls. 

"Have  you  many  more  of  these  good  cattle?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dunlap,  "we  have  about  200 
head  in  the  herd,  and  I  think  they  are  all  right  good 
ones.  The  foundation  stock  was  good,  and  we  have 
been  using  only  first-class  bulls  like  this  (and  he  put 
his  hand  on  Chief  of  Valley  View  4th,  a  beautiful  roan 
bull,  that  I  have  seen  awarded  the  purple  ribbon  for 


turn  cans  (there  were  no  telephones  those  days)  to 
send  up  more  milk,  and  Goodhue  would  put  more  feed 
into  the  cows  and  they  responded  with  the  milk.  It 
is  just  like  giving  an  engine  more  steam  to  give  the 
right  sort  of  cow  more  feed.  You  get  action,  and 
you  get  it  quick,  too.  We  kept  the  records  of  supply 
from  that  dairy,  and  it  averaged  100  cans  a  day  (300 
gallons)  through  the  year — a  can  to  each  cow.  At 
that  time  we  raised  bulls  from  the  Registered  Herd 
to  use  on  the  milking  cows,  and  we  saved  and  raised 
the  best  heifers  to  go  into  the  dairy. 

"When  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  Quinto  ranch  and 
began  raising  beef  cattle  he  simply  changed  the  type 
of  the  herd  bulls  used  with  the  Registered  Herd  to 
these  thick-fleshed,  round-bodied,  early-maturing 
kind,  with  the  result  that  we  are  reproducing  that 
same  kind  of  animal  in  our  herd,  and  we  find  it  to  be 
a  very  profitable  beef  type.  And  right  here  let  me 
emphasize  the  point  that  we  ought  to  carry  in  our 
minds  more  clearly  the  distinction  between  '  type ' 
and  'breed.'  Now  if  I  should  say  that  the  Shorthorn 
is  the  most  profitable  beef  breed,  which  I  think  it  is, 
I  would  have  the  Angus,  Hereford  and  Devon  breeder 
j  after  me  with  a  club,  and,  without  dodging  the  issue, 


Spicy  Heifers. 

of  feeders  he  gets  those  that  look  to  him  to  be  the 
type  that  will  feed  well  and  give  him  the  most  return 
for  his  corn  in  pounds  of  prime  meat.  They  might 
all  be  'white  faces'  or  '  doddies  '  or  Shorthorns,  or 
they  might  be  a  mixed  lot  of  each  breed,  but  the 
practical  feeder  would  get  them  as  near  as  he  could 
to  the  best  type. 

"And,  again,  when  these  cattle  are  shipped  to  the 
Omaha  or  Chicago  market  as  a  finished  beef  product, 
they  come  under  the  supervision  of  expert  judges 
who  wear  plug  hats  and  draw  clown  $10,000  a  year 
for  simply  sitting  on  the  stockyard  fences  and  class- 
ing these  cattle  according  to  what  the  live  appear 
ance  indicates  the  value  of  the  dressed  carcass  would 
be.  Here  again  is  a  '  type,'  and  these  best  cattle  are 
called  'market  toppers.' 

"With  their  hides  off  the  distinctive  feature  of 
breed  ceases  and  the  animal  becomes  simply  so  many 
pounds  of  beef.  And  in  this  we  see  the  commercial 
end  of  a  breed  as  known  by  the  breeder  and  feeder. 
But  here  again  type  comes  into  play  and  outlives 
breed,  and  the  commercial  value  to  the  slaughterer 
depends  upon  the  adaptability  of  the  carcass  to  cut 
up  to  the  best  possible  advantage  and  command  the 
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highest  price.  You  see,  you  want  to  breed  for  the 
highest  commercial  end,  and  that  is  type. 

"You  often  hear  it  said  that  a  herd  of  a  certain 
breed  has  run  down.  The  herd  may  still  be  regis- 
tered Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
but  by  careless  breeding  the  representatives  that 
may  have  once  been  typical  in  their  classes  have  be- 
come inferior,  causing  any  amount  of  unjust  comment 
or  eritieism  in  a  breed  that  in  the  hands  of  a  think- 
ing, careful,  painstaking  breeder  would  have  im- 
proved. 

"How  often  have  you  heard  it  said,  'Oh,  don't 
breed  this  or  that;  they  are  no  good.  -Jones  or 
Brown  had  a  fine  herd  of  them  twenty  years  ago  and 
they  have  all  run  out.  He  has  got  to  change  his 
breed.' 

"  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  better  representatives 
of  the  different  breeds  are  being  produced,  and  the 
careful  breeder  who  has  the  type  in  mind  is  watch- 
ing his  own  production,  striving  to  improve  or  at 
least  maintain  as  high  a  standard  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

"Five  years  ago  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Howard  imported 
two  bulls — Kingalier  and  King  Spicy.  At  that  time 
the  Quinto  herd  bull  was  Prince  Townley,  a  roan  of 
the  Bracelet  family  and  of  Bates  breeding.  Kingalier 
and  King  Spicy  both  were  by  the  Scotch  bull  Gold 
King,  but  Kingalier  was  out  of  Orange  Bloom,  a 
heavy  milking  cow,  largely  Bates,  while  King  Spicy 
was  out  of  imp.  Spicy  5th,  a  Scolch  cow  bred  by  Jas. 
Bruce  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  said  to  have  produced 
more  show  calves  than  any  of  the  Scotch  cows  im- 
ported to  America.  You  see,  Kingalier  then  is  only 
a  Scotch  top,  but  King  Spicy's  breeding  is  straight 
Scotch. 

"This  fine  roan  cow,  Ramona  10th,  is  a  Prince 
Townley.  She  was  first  in  State  and  second  in  open 
class  for  three-year-old  cows,  and  she  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. Next  to  her  is  Mystery  29th,  by  Kingalier 
(and  he  led  the  way  to  a  deep  red  cow,  smooth  and 
thick  fleshed,  with  a  fine  bag  denoting  a  generous  flow 
of  milk  and  with  a  very  fine  red  heifer  calf  at  her  side, 
which  showed  signs  of  the  best  possible  start  in  life 
with  such  a  mother  to  draw  from).  Mystery  29th 
was  placed  next  to  Ramona  10th,"  said  Mr.  Hunt, 
"and  although  she  took  two  ribbons  she  is  not  in 
condition  to  show  with  this  great  big  calf  on  her,  but 
we  wanted  to  show  the  cow  and  calf  together.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight. 

"  Next  to  Mystery  29th  are  the  Spicys,  Philomena 
G5th,  Spicy's  Hopeful  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the  four  bulls, 
Spicy  30th,  38th,  50th  and  53rd.  Spicy  38th  is  a  half 
brother  to  Mystery  29th,  being  out  of  the  same  cow. 
Do  you  see  the  difference  between  the  types  of  the 
Spicys  and  Ramona  10th  and  Mystery  29th?  And 
do  you  see  what  one  good  Scotch  cross  will  do  ? 
See  how  it  thickens  and  trims  them  up. 

"Now,  take  the  show  ring  performance  of  these 
bulls — and  you  know  that  Carlyle  is  judging  them  for 
their  beef  characteristics.  Spicy  38th  was  second  in 
the  open  class  and  second  in  State  class,  being  beaten 
only  by  our  herd  bull,  Valley  View  4th.  You  see, 
when  we  can  raise  them  as  good  as  Spicy  38th  we 
have  to  get  the  best  herd  bulls  we  can  or  we  would 
go  behind.  Spicy  50th  was  first  in  open  and  second 
in  State  class,  and  Spicy  53rd  was  second  in  these 
two  classes  for  bulls  under  twelve  months  old. 

"  Take  the  Spicy  heifers,  now.  Spicy  Hopeful  2nd 
was  second  in  State  and  second  in  open  class  for  heif- 
ers eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  old,  and  Spicy 
Hopeful  3rd  was  first  in  open  and  State  classes  for 
heifers  over  twelve  and  under  eighteen  months  old, 
while  in  the  second  classes  for  heifers  under  twelve 
months  there  was  nothing  to  it  but  Spicys,  and  we 
took  all  three  premiums  in  each  class. 

"Now,  the  Spicys  took  so  many  premiums  because 
they  were  more  nearly  the  highest  type  of  the  profit- 
able and  desirable  Shorthorn  than  any  of  the  others 
exhibited.  They  were  the  kind  that  feed  well  and 
look  well,  alive  or  hung  in  the  butcher's  stall;  and 
when  we  call  King  Spicy  the  '  champion  sire  of  the 
Pacific  coast '  we  think  he  has  squarely  and  fairly 
earned  the  title  by  the  uniformity  of  his  get  and 
their  performances  in  the  show  ring. 

"Men  walk  by  here  and  ask  if  our  cattle  are  the 
'  milking  strain  '  or  the  '  beef  strain.'  They  have  an 
idea  that  the  so-called  '  beef  strain  '  of  the  Shorthorn 
gives  very  little  milk,  and  that,  vice  versa,  the  so- 
called  '  milk  strain  '  is  no  good  at  all  for  a  beef  ani- 
mal. If  they  would  only  lose  sight  of  the  word 
'strain,'  which  I  suppose  meant  originally  the  blood 
lines  in  an  animal's  pedigree  and  later  became  to 
designate  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  ani- 
mal was  being  used,  and  instead  use  the  word  '  type,' 
see  how  logical  and  proper  it  would  be,  and  there 
would  not  be  such  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

"Mr.  Ashburner  designates  his  cattle  as  a  herd  of 
'dairy  Shorthorns,'  giving  them  that  name  from 
their  type  and  use,  and  their  'milking'  or  'dairy' 
type  and  capacity  have  been  improved  from  their 
use  and  breeding  for  dairy  purposes. 

"We  think  any  good  Shorthorn  cow  should  be  a 
good  milker,  and  that  the  inherent  milking  qualities 
of  the  Shorthorn  can  be  stimulated  and  developed  by 
function  as  well  as  breeding;  and  the  combination  of 
function  and  intelligent  breeding  by  selection  would 
result  in  a  '  milking  type  '  of  Shorthorns  of  the  con- 
formation and  class  that  the  Holstein  breeder  would 
call  an  '  improved  type. ' 

"We  raise  our  calves  right  on  the  cows.  We 


don't  want  to  get  too  many  of  these  big,  deep  milk- 
ers. Where  we  have  so  many  cows  running  out  we 
can't  always  watch  them  carefully  enough,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  a  cow  gets  a  spoiled  bag  and 
then  she  is  disfigured.  The  milking  duty  on  our  cows 
is  considerably  lessened  by  use,  but  the  milking  qual- 
ity is  there  just  the  same. 

"Now,  you  take  a  good  look  at  the  herd  yourself, 
and  you  will  see  something  of  the  merit  of  my  claims. 
See  how  smooth  and  even  the  Spicys  are,  and  they 
show  their  adaptability  to  make  the  most  prime 
meat.  Then  look  at  Mystery  29th,  by  Kingalier, 
and  this  roan  cow  Ramona  10th,  by  Prince  Townley. 
They  are  both  excellent  milkers,  but  Mystery  is 
smoother  and  the  result  of  a  cross  by  a  better  type 
of  bull  for  our  use  than  Prince  Townley  was.  Now, 
I  call  either  Ramona  10th  or  Mystery  29th  a  good 
'  dual  purpose  type, '  or  '  double  decker, '  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  but  the  name  I  like  best  is  that  of  the 
'  farmer's  cow,'  because  that  appeals  to  me  and  I 
know  what  it  means.  Not  being  the  type  of  the 
'  specialized  dairy  cow,'  the  'farmer's  cow'  is  not 
such  a  thorough  milking  machine,  but  her  perform- 
ance at  the  pail  is  excellent,  and  she  will  also  raise  a 
fine  calf  of  a  good  beef  type;  and  if  we  want  to  fatten 
and  sell  the  cow,  look  at  the  shape  she  has  to  put 
the  meat  onto. 

"We  showed  a  Spicy  cow  here  last  year — Hopeful 
57th — and  she  was  awarded  the  grand  sweepstakes 
for  the  best  Shorthorn  cow  of  any  age,  and  there 
were  lots  of  them  shown.  Hopeful  57th  was  a  beef 
type  and  a  beautiful,  rounded  form  that  filled  your 
eye  like  Spicy  38th  there.  Remember,  we  are  sup- 
posedly all  breeding  for  what  we  can  make  the  most 
money  in,  consequently  we  should  breed  for  the  type 
that  gives  the  greatest  return  for  the  money  in- 
vested, selecting  for  that  purpose  those  animals 
which  give  evidence  of  promise  of  the  best  results  to 
be  obtained  from  concentration  of  blood  and  future 
use  and  breeding. 

"  It  is  information  and  study  of  condition  and  type 
we  want,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  me  to  see 
the  California  College  of  Agriculture  located  on  a 
good  big  farm  and  professors  teaching  in  a  practical 
way  hundreds  of  our  California  boys  how  to  improve 
conditions  and  make  the  best  of  what  nature  has 
given  us  in  soil  and  climate. 

"  Briefly,  the  point  I  make  is  this:  After  your  use 
or  requirements  are  known,  buy  or  breed  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  filling  the  bill.  You  see  you  can 
change  the  type  of  a  breed  by  selection  and  breeding 
for  that  type,  and  to  improve  or  maintain  your  type 
you  must  concentrate  the  blood  of  those  best  fitted 
for  that  purpose. 

"A  few  words  about  breed  and  then  I  am  done. 
From  what  I  have  shown  you  here  you  will  see  the 
superiority  of  a  breed  that  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent farmer  can  be  moulded  to  a  desired  type  and  is 
capable  of  reproducing  itself  and  perpetuating  that 
type.  You  may  cross  bulls  of  other  beef  breeds  with 
your  range  cows  and  the  result  of  the  first  cross 
may  be  fairly  good,  but  in  the  next  you  will  probably 
get  an  undesirable  type  from  some  point  of  view,  but 
the  good  Shorthorn  improves  your  range  cows. 

"  The  Shorthorn  is  an  elastic  breed.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  mean  by  that.  About  two  years  ago  I 
was  in  the  city  office  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  San  Jose 
and  Mr.  Pickering  were  talking  about  the  new  steam 
and  electric  plant  they  had  just  had  built  for  the  San 
Jose  Electric  Co.  they  were  .managing.  And  Mr. 
Pickering  made  the  remark  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  economy,  after  all,  in  getting  the  best  kind  of 
a  plant  because  it  was  so  'elastic'  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  that,  and  he  explained  to  me 
that  the  plant  was  a  direct  connected  three-phase 
generator  that  you  could  get  either  power  or 
light  off  of,  that  it  was  so  designed  that  it  had 
lots  of  reserve  if  you  had  to  call  on  it,  or  you 
could  run  it  at  low  capacity,  and  at  either  extreme 
it  was  economical,  and  run  at  its  full  load — in  its 
'  dual  capacity  '  of  power  and  light — nothing  could 
beat  it. 

"  Now,  you  have  seen  and  heard  about  the  '  three 
phases  '  of  the  Shorthorn,  and  the  breed  is  finding  its 
way  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth,  doing 
good  everywhere  and  preaching  its  own  gospel  by  its 
own  work. 

"You  may  be  tired  of  hearing  it,  but  if  not,  and 
you  still  feel  interested  in  Shorthorns,  come  down  to 
the  Quinto  one  of  these  days  and  see  old  Spicy  and 
the  cattle  at  home." 

I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  a  few  days  ago  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Hunt,  reminding  me  of  my  promise  to 
come  to  the  Quinto  ranch,  and  saying  it  was  a  good 
time  to  see  the  cattle,  and  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
new  arrivals  and  fresh  aspirants  to  look  at. 

(to  be  continued.) 


An  Acknowledgement. 


To  the  Editor: — The  Exposition  extends  you  a  full 
measure  of  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the  impor- 
tant service  you  have  so  kindly  rendered  your  read- 
ers, and  especially  intending  exhibitors,  at  the 
World's  Fair,  by  the  frequent  publication  of  informa- 
tion of  great  interest  to  breeders  fitting  stock  for 
the  show,  and  to  men  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
an  examination  of  the  unprecedented  exhibit  of  live 
stock  assured  for  the  Live  Stock  Show  of  the  Univer- 


sal Exposition  of  1904.  The  final  edition  of  the  Prize- 
List  of  the  Live  Stock  Department  of  the  Exposition 
will  be  sent  to  exhibitors  upon  application  to  the  un- 
dersigned. The  grand  total  of  prizes  to  be  awarded 
in  live  stock  classes  is  $438,702.25. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Chief  of  Department  of  Live  Stock. 
St.  Louis,  June  27. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural  Laws  and  the  Nurseryman. 

By  M.  McDonald,  President  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  before  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

An  examination  of  recent  horticultural  legislation 
lately  enacted  in  various  States  and  Provinces  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  bearing  directly  upon  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  nursery  products  between 
one  State  and  another,  and  often  between  one  county 
and  another  within  the  same  State,  leads  one  to  won- 
der whether  the  propagation  of  nursery  products  is 
a  legitimate  calling,  or  one  that  should  be  classed 
with  gambling  and  other  disreputable  business  that 
must  be  licensed  and  controlled  under  police  regula- 
tions. 

Nurserymen's  Wrongs. — If  the  nursery  business  is 
a  legitimate  one  in  which  honest  men  may  engage, 
why  is  it  that  they  are  put  under  such  restrictions, 
while  the  orchardists  that  surround  them  are  allowed 
to  have  infected  and  diseased  trees,  and  ship  fruit 
that  is  not  only  diseased  but  infested  with  insect 
pests,  without  any  objection  being  raised  by  the 
authorities,  and  often  with  their  consent  and  ap- 
proval. There  must  be  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  a  law  that  can  single  out  one  particular 
branch  of  a  business,  and  the  citizens  who  engage  in 
this  particular  branch,  while  others  whose  goods  are 
just  as  dangerous,  and  more  so,  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  are  not  subject  to  any  restraint  what- 
ever. 

Primarily,  horticultural  laws  were  supposed  to  be 
enacted  in  the  interests  of  horticulture  generally, 
and  as  a  protection  to  all  branches  of  this  industry, 
but  instead  of  being  enforced  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  the  nursery  business  alone  is  singled 
out  as  the  one  branch  of  horticulture  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  nursery  business  often  receives  great  in- 
jury from  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  horticul- 
tural inspectors  while  the  real  breeding  grounds  of 
disease  and  insect  pests — old  orchards,  parks  and 
private  grounds — are  allowed  to  continue  to  propa- 
gate these  diseases  and  insect  pests,  regardless  of 
the  danger  to  the  nursery  that  may  be  located  close 
by,  and  while  the  nurseryman  is  supposed  to  keep 
his  trees  and  plants  free  from  disease  and  insect 
pests,  or  the  appearance  of  them,  the  old  orchard 
goes  unchallenged  as  a  menace  to  his  business. 

Other  Offenders. — There  is  not  a  more  careful 
or  painstaking  class  of  men  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  the  nurserymen,  always  trying  ti  grow  their 
trees  and  plants  clean  and  healthy  and  free  from  dis- 
eases of  all  kinds,  while  the  fruit  grower  is  often 
allowed  to  ship  his  fruit  over  the  entire  country  in- 
discriminately, without  restraint  or  inspection;  yet 
the  nursery  is  not  allowed  to  move  a  single  tree  or 
plant  until  it  has  been  inspected  by  some  person  ap- 
pointed as  a  horticultural  inspector  who  knows  infin- 
itely less  about  these  pests  and  diseases  than  the 
nurseryman  does  himself. 

If  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  nurseryman  to  propa- 
gate his  trees  and  plants  in  a  State  where  scale  or 
other  insect  pests  may  have  been  found  (as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  laws  enacted  in  many  States)  it  ou^ht 
to  be  even  a  greater  crime  for  orchards,  and  other 
infected  trees,  to  be  allowed  to  grow  and  propagate 
insect  pests  and  diseases  in  close  proximity  to  a  nur- 
sery without  any  action  being  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector  or  other  horticultural  officer,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  thus  endangering  the  very  existence 
of  the  business  that  has  been  compelled  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  horticultural  laws. 

In  studying  this  question,  we  ask  why  are  these 
things  so  ?  Any  honest,  intelligent  man  who  will 
study  the  question  carefully,  must  admit  that  nur- 
serymen have  been  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  enact- 
ment and  execution  of  horticultural  laws,  and  why  ? 
Probably  because  the  formation,  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  have  been  left  largely  to  poli- 
ticians and  office  holders,  while  the  fruit  grower  and 
nurseryman,  the  party  most  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, has  been  content  to  sit  back  and  leave  the  en- 
actment of  such  laws  to  men  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  requirements  of  such  legislation,  and 
care  less,  for  the  business  of  the  citizens  who  may  be 
engaged  in  it. 

What  Shall  Be  Done. — As  a  protection  to  his 
business,  shall  the  nurseryman  attempt  to  have  these 
laws  entirely  expunged  from  the  statute  books,  or 
will  it  be  wiser  for  the  nurserymen  to  organize  so 
that  they  may  guide  legislation  in  the  future  and  see 
that  horticultural  laws  are  enacted,  and  those 
already  enacted  revised  so  that  horticultural  inter- 
ests are  amply  protected  and  no  branch  of  the  busi- 
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ness  injured  thereby.  The  nurserymen  should  see  to 
it  that  not  only  the  horticultural  laws  are  remedied, 
but  that  they  are  so  constructed  that  all  orchards, 
fruit  parks  and  private  grounds,  and  other  places  of 
danger  to  the  propagation  of  diseases  and  pests,  are 
inspected  and  kept  clean,  and  that  the  same  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  are  applied  to  these  nurseries. 
How  can  nurserymen  be  expected  to  have  clean 
trees  and  plants  when  orchards  surrounding  them 
are  infected  with  all  manner  of  diseases  and  pests  ? 
When  the  horticultural  authorities  see  to  it  that 
parks  and  permanent  trees  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  diseases  and  insect  pests,  there  will  be  but  very 
little  call  for  a  nursery  inspection,  for  there  will  then 
be  no  source  from  which  the  nurserymen's  trees  and 
plants  can  be  infected. 

That  much  good  has  already  come  from  horticul- 
tural laws  no  intelligent  nurseryman  will  dispute, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  slipshod  method  of  doing  business, 
but  we  do  believe  that  nurserymen  should  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  and  have  the  same 
protection  as  others,  and  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  are  applied  to  the  nurserymen  should 
also  be  applied  to  orchardists  and  those  having  dan- 
gerous or  infected  trees  and  fruit. 

Organization. — In  order  to  accomplish  this  end 
and  receive  justice,  the  uurserymen  of  the  country 
must  organize,  and  this  can  probably  best  be  done 
through  the  National  Association,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  laws  bearing  upon  their  business  will  be 
reviewed  and  bills  brought  before  the  various  legisla- 
tures modifying  and  reconstructing  present  laws  so 
that  they  will  work  in  harmony,  fairness  and  justice 
to  all  concerned.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  strong, 
permanent  organization  that  will  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  take  hold  of  legislation  when  bills  are  about 
to  be  presented  to  State  legislatures;  for  so  long  as 
the  nurserymen  of  America  allow  the  office  holder, 
and  those  who  live  off  the  prosecution  of  these  laws, 
to  formulate  and  pass  them  through  the  legislature, 
so  long  will  they  be  made  to  bear  unjustly  upon  the 
nursery  interests,  and  the  only  relief  is  for  the  nur- 
serymen to  organize  and  see  that  these  bills  when 
they  come  before  the  various  legislatures  are  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  honestly 
and  fairly  enforced,  and  that  protection  which  is 
necessary  be  given  to  all  the  parties  interested.  It 
is  quite  useless  for  an  individual  nurseryman  to 
fight  horticultural  authorities  when  he  has  been  un- 
justly dealt  with,  for  as  a  rule  a  horticultural  officer 
is  not  financially  responsible  himself,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  State  compels 
such  an  officer  to  be  under  bond,  although  they  are 
often  clothed  with  authority  to  condemn  and  destroy 
the  property  of  a  nurseryman. 


Smoking  Against  Frost. 

California  can  give  the  French  points  on  frost  pre- 
vention if  the  following  statement  sent  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  from  U.  S.  Consul 
Haynes  at  Rouen,  France,  covers  the  best  they  have 
done: 

M.  Bignon  has  recently  addressed  to  the  French 
National  Society  of  Agriculture  a  note  giving  inter- 
esting information  on  the  efficacy  of  artificial  clouds 
in  preventing  late  frosts.  For  many  years  he  has 
successfully  practiced  this.  His  vineyard  thus  pro- 
tected covers  about  fifteen  acres  and  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  separated  from  east  to  west  by  walks  12 
to  15  feet  wide  and  circled  by  an  avenue  of  equal 
width.  These  walks  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  fires, 
which  are  built  in  a  small  basin  sunk  into  the  earth 
and  filled  with  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  resinous 
matter  and  some  pieces  of  pine  and  other  vegetable 
debris.    The  basins  are  some  50  feet  apart. 

In  1903  the  frosts  were  very  heavy  for  a  week,  and 
recourse  was  had  four  times  to  artificial  fires.  The 
total  expense  was  $400.  The  effect  is  stated  as  hav- 
ing preserved  25%  of  the  harvest,  or  some  125  or  150 
barrels  of  wine. 

It  is  stated  that  any  substance  can  be  burnt  which 
gives  a  thick  and  abundant  smoke,  such  as  green 
herbs,  moss,  damp  straw,  tufts  of  grass,  etc.,  but 
best  results  have  been  obtained  in  France  by  the 
heavy  oils  which  are  the  residues  of  gas. 

California  has  been  doing  this  for  some  years  suc- 
cessfully, and  probably  has  frost  prevention  reduced 
to  systematic  form  beyond  that  which  is  done  else- 
where. 


THE  FIELD. 


Another  Account  of  California  at  the  World's  Fair. 


To  the  Editor:— California's  State  building  and 
attractive  agricultural  exhibits  in  the  World's  Fair 
Palace  of  Agriculture  were  dedicated  Tuesday  after- 
noon with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  Governor  Par- 
dee, assisted  by  the  California  commissioners  and 
World's  Fair  officials.  California's  free-handed  hos- 
pitality was  everywhere  manifested,  and  the  throngs 
of  invited  guests  were  royally  entertained. 

The  dedication  of  the  California  agricultural  exhib- 


its was  first  on  the  programme.  It  was  conducted 
by  Governor  Pardee,  whose  brief,  but  telling  ad- 
dress, was  responded  to  by  President  Francis  of  the 
World's  Fair,  in  an  address  complimenting  the  great 
State  of  California  on  her  wonderful  resources  as 
shown  in  the  beautiful  exhibits. 

The  dedication  of  the  California  Golden  Wine  Temple 
in  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  was  a  very  interesting 
event.  Mrs.  Pardee,  wife  of  California's  Governor, 
christened  the  Golden  Temple  with  pure  California 
wine  amid  plaudits  of  the  assembled  throngs.  The 
Golden  Temple  is  a  beautiful  pavilion,  resting  upon 
five  golden  pillars,  crowned  with  a  golden  canopy 
placed  upon  bottles  of  wine.  The  outer  walls  are 
covered  with  gold  and  carry  shelves  containing  1400 
bottles  of  California  wine. 

Grape  vines  with  rich  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes 
hang  from  the  center  pavilion  to  the  outside  walls. 
Two  attractive  nooks  have  been  reserved,  one  as  the 
office  for  Ferdinand  A.  Haber,  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Viticulture  of  California,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  wine  exhibit,  and  the  other  as  a  sample  room 
where  visitors  may  enjoy  the  pure  life-giving  wines 
of  California. 

The  Golden  Wine  Temple  was  placed  at  the  World's 
Fair  by  California  wine  growers  and  wine  merchants. 
It  is  a  unique  and  beautiful  creation,  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  and  zeal  of  Chief  of  Viticulture  Haber, 
who  worked  out  the  color  scheme  and  prepared  the 
interesting  wine  exhibit. 

California  claret  punch,  cake,  nuts  and  oranges 


is  growing  in  popularity  with  World's  Fair  visitors. 

So  accurately  has  the  old  Mission  been  reproduced 
that  even  the  coloring  has  been  duplicated  by  giving 
to  the  California  building  a  tone  to  indicate  the  age 
of  the  structure  after  which  it  has  been  modeled— a 
building  erected  before  California  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  California  is  seen  to 
best  advantage,  where  several  of  the  leading  agricul- 
tural counties  have  separate  exhibits.  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Clara  county  have  reproduced  an  old  Spanish 
Mission  church  and  covered  the  entire  building  from 
dome  to  floor  with  California  fruits,  dried  peaches, 
prunes  and  apricots  serving  that  purpose.  The  build- 
ing attracts  the  attention  of  all  visitors  and  is  get- 
ting admired  for  the  originality  and  the  artistic  taste 
with  which  it  is  arranged.  On  top  of  the  building  is 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  Stanford  University, 
resting  like  a  white  crown  upon  the  quaint  old  Mis- 
sion. 

The  Fresno  and  Kings  counties  display  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  building,  with  an  exhibit  of  rais- 
ins that  excites  the  envy  of  the  great  raisin  producers 
of  southern  Europe. 

Many  fine  garden  vegetables  in  jars  constitute  an- 
other interesting  feature  of  this  attractive  display. 

Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  counties  are  grouped 
together  in  the  center  of  the  California  section,  and 
the  exhibit  is  like  a  little  palace  decorated  with  rows 
of  oranges  set  in  clusters  of  moss  on  a  dark  green 
velvet  background.    Between  the  pillars  are  por- 


California  Building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


were  served  at  the  Wine  Temple  dedication,  after 
which  the  California  State  building  was  dedicated, 
and  Governor  Pardee  and  the  California  Commission- 
ers held  a  reception  for  the  invited  guests.  At  the 
head  of  the  line  of  reception  stood  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Pardee.  Frank  Short  of  Fresno,  Cal,  introduced 
the  guests  to  the  Governor,  who  in  turn  introduced 
them  to  Mrs.  Pardee.  Next  to  Mrs.  Pardee  stood 
Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wiggins,  Commissioner 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Filcher  and  other  prominent  Califor- 
nians.  Other  distinguished  guests  at  the  reception 
were  Colvin  B.  Brown,  Charles  L.  Wilson,  C.  N. 
Merritt,  Theo.  Gier,  Dr.  R.  M.  Green,  G.  G.  John-  | 
son,  F.  A.  Haber,  H.  E.  Hyde,  Mrs.  F.  Ehrman, 
Mrs.  Gleason,  Miss  Ronder,  Miss  Hyde  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Commissioners  having  charge  of  the  county 
exhibits.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  University  of 
California  Glee  Club.  Refreshments  were  served  and 
California's  guests  enjoyed  a  delightful  afternoon  and 
an  abundance  of  whole-souled  hospitality. 

"The  gorgeous  climate  of  California  "  and  the  won- 
derful products  of  that  State  are  much  in  evidence  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis.  A  glance  at  the 
beautiful  booths  in  the  Agricultural  Palace,  filled 
with  the  finest  products  of  that  State,  speaks  vol- 
umes for  California's  soil  and  climate,  for  among 
these  exhibits  are  fruits  peculiar  to  the  torrid  as  well 
as  to  the  temperate  zone. 

California's  State  building  is  unique  and  strikingly 
attractive,  being  modeled  after  the  famous  old  Santa 
Barbara  Mission  building  in  the  State.  It  occupies  a 
place  of  prominence  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
visited  State  buildings  at  the  fair.  It  is  conducted 
with  true  California  hospitality  and  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day  until  late  in  the  evening,  not  being 
closed  at  sunset  like  many  of  the  other  buildings. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  a  very  cosy  place  and 


tieres  of  peanuts  tastefully  arranged,  while  cases  of 
wine  and  jars  of  nuts  and  fruits  and  boxes  of  dried 
fruits  form  a  delightful  picture  in  a  frame  of  golden 
oranges. 

Sacramento  valley,  with  a  bear  made  of  prunes,  a 
horse  made  of  hops  and  a  towering  reproduction  of 
the  California  capitol  dome,  attracts  no  little  admira- 
tion, and  the  fine  products  displayed  proves  the 
wonderful  richness  of  that  section  of  the  Golden 
State. 

Santa  Barbara  county's  exhibit  contains  an  obelisk 
made  of  2000  bottles  of  olive  oil.  Olives  and  honey  in 
jars,  bunches  of  grapes,  peanuts,  grain  and  grasses, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds  comprise  the  decorations 
of  this  pretty  pavilion. 

Orange  county  has  a  pretty  exhibit  of  grasses  and 
grains,  jars  of  nuts  and  fruits.  Ventura  county  has 
a  fine  exhibit  of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  olives  and 
olive  oil  and  a  large  elk  made  of  beans. 

California's  horticultural  exhibits  in  the  Palace  of 
Horticulture  contains  a  most  beautiful  collection  of 
fine  fruits,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Here  are  the  fresh  fruits,  while  in  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture  are  both  preserved  and  fresh  fruits. 

In  the  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  building,  Califor- 
nia has  another  great  exhibit.  Here  the  beautiful 
woods  of  California  are  shown,  both  in  the  rough  and 
polished  state  great  slabs  of  timber  from  the  Califor- 
nia forests  being  shown. 

In  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy  building,  California, 
the  great  gold  producer,  has  an  appropriate  display 
showing  its  wonderful  mineral  resources  and  diversi- 
fied products.  In  fact,  California  figures  quite 
prominently  in  every  important  department  of  the 
World's  Fair  and  the  outside  world  is  given  a  better 
idea  of  the  wonders  of  this  great  wonderland  by  see- 
ing the  California  exhibits  at  St.  Louis. 
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Fresno. 

Pear  Blight  is  Bad.  —  Republican: 
The  Horticultural  Commissioners  have 
filed  the  following  report  with  L.  R. 
Williams,  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors: "Mr.  Chauncey  has  continued  his 
visits  to  the  orchards  throughout  the 
county  and  finds  that  the  pear  blight  is 
worse,  if  anything,  than  a  year  ago,  and 
is  killing  a  great  many  trees.  The  board 
has  had  printed  2000  copies  of  'Remedies 
for  the  Control  of  Insect  Pests  and  Plant 
Diseases.'  These  will  be  distributed  among 
the  growers  for  their  guidance  in  spray- 
ing this  winter. " 

Kern. 

Army  Worms'  Invasion. — A  Bakers- 
field  dispatch  says:  The  farmers  in  the 
Rosedale  section  of  this  county  and  in 
that  viciuity  are  having  their  crops 
seriously  endangered  by  an  invasion  of 
army  worms,  thousands  of  the  pests 
swarming  over  the  country.  By  digging 
ditches  across  their  path  the  invasion  has 
been  partially  checked.  Reports  from 
Tulare  county,  north  of  Kern,  tell  of  simi- 
lar troubles  around  Porterville. 

Los  Angeles. 

Apricot  Yield. — Pomona  Progress: 
The  crop  is  uneven  in  all  sections,  some  of 
it  being  of  extra  good  quality  and  some 
of  extremely  poor  quality.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
help  in  handling  the  crop,  as  people  have 
not  been  expecting  so  much  work  in  the 
fruit  business  this  year.  Prices  will  rule 
a  little  higher  than  last  year,  owing  to 
shortage  in  other  places  and  the  large 
amount  of  poor  fruit.  The  fruit  for  can- 
ning will  probably  bring  between  $12  and 
$25  per  ton,  while  the  dried  fruit  will  sell 
from  the  yard  at  about  7  cents  per  pound, 
as  against  from  $14  to  $16  for  canning  and 
6£@9  cents  for  dried  fruit  last  year. 

Mono. 

Thousands  of  Sheep. — Fresno  Demo- 
crat: Superintendent  C.  S.  Newhall  of 
the  Government  Forest  Reserve  has  been 
notified  by  Superintendent  J.  I.  Taggart 
of  the  Stanislaus  reserve  that  he  has 
issued  transit  permits  for  100,000  sheep  to 
pass  through  the  reserve  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  range  in  Mono  county.  Sev- 
eral bands  of  sheep  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fresno  are  included  in  this  lot.  The 
sheep  will  pass  by  the  Sonora  and  Mono 
road.  The  pasturage  in  the  reserve 
for  cattle  this  year  is  good  and  the  work 
of  the  rangers  is  in  good  shape.  The 
season  for  fires  is  close  at  hand  and  a 
close  watch  is  being  kept  in  the  hope  that 
fire  devastation  may  be  kept  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Orange. 

Model  Walnut  Orchard. — Anaheim 
Gazette:  Mr.  Nell's  twelve-year-old  wal- 
nut orchard  southwest  of  town  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention  among  grow- 
ers, not  only  on  account  of  its  fine  appear- 
ance, but  because  of  its  large  yield  of  nuts. 
The  cr'-p  in  many  localities  is  light,  not 
near  so  large  as  estimates  a  month  ago  in- 
dicated. While  other  orchards  have  fair 
crops,  Mr.  Neff's  trees  are  fairly  outdo- 
ing themselves,  some  of  the  trees  having, 
it  is  estimated,  fully  150  pounds  of  nuts. 
Walnut  growers  say  when  nuts  form  in 
clusters  of  twos  and  threes  the  crop  will 
be  heavy.  Trees  in  this  orchard  not  only 
have  clusters  of  three  nuts  upon  a  stem, 
but  of  four  and  even  five  well  formed 
nuts.  As  a  general  rule  the  trees  seem  to 
be  roofed  over  with  nuts.  The  crop 
promises  so  well  that  Mr.  Neff  makes  no 
estimate  of  the  size.  A  number  of  grafts 
set  out  this  year  have  taken  on  this  spirit 
of  activity  and  bear  nuts,  in  cases  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five.  These  nuts  will 
be  picked  off  this  week,  and  similar  treat- 
ment will  be  accorded  them  until  they  are 
four  years  old. 

Sacramento. 

Grapes  $300  per  Acre. — Galt'Gazette: 
Local  grape  growers  are  almost  certain  to 
receive  $15  a  ton  for  their  grapes  f.  o.  b. 
in  Gait  this  season.  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose  wine  makers  are  already  mak- 
ing overtures  on  these  figures  to  the  grow- 
ers for  their  crops.  Pete  Denevi  expects 
a  yield  of  twenty  tons  and  over  to  the 
acre  on  a  small  vineyard  near  Gait,  and  at 
$15  per  ton  will  receive  as  high  as  $300  per 
acre  for  his  season's  product. 

Light  Oat  Crop. — The  harvesting  of 
the  oat  crop  is  nearing  completion  in  the 
Gait  district.  The  yield  is  generally  light, 
but  in  some  spots  a  fair  crop  is  being  har- 
vested. George  Bland  is  getting  twelve 
sacks  to  the  acre  off  his  ranch  near  Clay. 
The  land  is  new,  however,  and  this  is  the 
first  crop  ever  raised  upon  it. 

First  Bartlett  Pears.— Bee,  June 
29:  Over  100  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  were 
included  in  the  shipments  of  California 
fruits  to  the  East  to-day.  Most  of  these 
pears  were  grown  on  the  ranches  along 
the  Sacramento    river.  Seventy-eight 


boxes  were  from  the  Reed  orchard  in  Yolo 
county,  just  across  from  Sacramento. 
The  pears  were  all  full  sized,  and  much 
care  was  taken  in  gathering  them.  Only 
two  or  three  pears  were  taken  from  each 
tree.  At  this  early  season  the  work  of 
picking  the  pears  is  slow,  and  one  man 
picks  but  two  or  three  boxes  in  a  day. 
Pears  will  be  plentiful  in  a  few  days,  and 
there  will  then  be  a  big  jump  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  of  fruit  shipped  to  the  East 
every  day.  The  crop  this  year  is  large, 
and  promises  to  exceed  that  of  last  sea- 
son. Hayward  Reed,  who  is  managing 
the  Reed  orchard  across  the  river,  to-day 
received  word  from  Chicago  that  the  first 
boxes  of  pears,  shipped  by  him  several 
days  ago,  were  sold.  The  fruit  brought 
$4.50  a  box. 

San  Joaquin. 

Heavy  Acreage  in  Grapes.— Lodi 
Special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Grapes  con- 
tinue to  give  every  indication  of  being  the 
best  crop  in  years,  and  the  fruit  will  be  in 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  sea- 
son. This  year  over  10,000  acres  will  be 
yielding.  In  San  Joaquin  county  there  is 
an  acreage  of  13,000  vines,  and  the  Lodi 
section  contains  all  but  3000  acres. 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

Large  Table  Turnips. — Tribune  : 
John  Cattoir  of  Corbit  canyon  has  raised 
some  turnips  already  this  season  that  will 
soon  be  exciting  the  wonder  of  World's 
Fair  visitors.  Mr.  Cattoir  brought  five 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms.  These  tur- 
nips are  of  a  table  variety,  yet  they  weigh 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds  each.  They 
are  quite  round  or  globular  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  circumference  are  the 
same  no  matter  how  measured.  The 
smallest  of  the  five  measured  20  inches  in 
circumference  and  the  largest  measured 
22  inches  in  circumference.  The  turnips 
in  the  field  from  which  these  were  ob- 
tained are  still  growing  and  will  continue 
to  grow  all  summer.  Those  on  exhibition 
are  in  prime  condition  for  use,  but  larger 
specimens  obtained  later  would  not  be  as 
good. 

Twelve  Foot  Alfalfa. —  Edward 
Bell  of  Arroyo  Grande  has  some  record- 
breaking  alfalfa.  It  was  raised  on  his 
Arroyo  Grande  farm  without  irrigation 
and  stands  12  feet  high.  A  sample  was 
forwarded  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Watermelon  Blight.— Paso  Robles 
Record  :  The  watermelon  blight  has 
again  threatened  to  annihilate  the  water- 
melon vines  in  this  section.  In  Oak  Flat 
the  blight  is  said  to  be  very  bad,  and  at 
Vincent  Corballoy's  place,  near  Estrella, 
the  whole  patch  is  threatened.  The  Uni- 
versity was  communicated  with  by  the 
melon  growers  of  this  section,  with  the 
result  that  a  professional  agriculturist  has 
been  sent  out  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease 
and  apply  a  remedy. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Twin  Colts.  —  Press:  John  Troup, 
who  has  charge  of  Mr.  Edwards'  ranch 
near  Goleta,  reports  that  he  is  raising  twin 
colts,  which  are  now  over  two  weeks  old. 
It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  either  of 
twin  colts  live  more  than  a  few  hours. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Green  and  Woolly  Aphis.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian:  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  green  aphis  eggs 
left  over  from  last  year  on  apple  trees  in 
this  valley  was  unusually  small,  the  pest 
is  showing  up  in  great  numbers  at  pres- 
ent and  is  doing  much  damage.  This  pest 
devotes  most  attention  to  young  trees, 
and  its  favorite  point  of  attack  is  on  the 
outer  ends  of  limbs  where  the  growth  is 
tender.  Two  good  formulas  to  use  against 
this  pest  are  as  follows:  Whale  oil  soap 
and  water  at  the  ratio  of  one  pound  of 
soap  to  seven  gallons  of  water.  A  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco  at  the  ratio  of  one  pound 
of  tobacco  to  one  gallon  of  water  boiled 
from  one  to  two  hours  is  also  first-class. 
The  best  method  of  applying  these  reme- 
dies is  to  place  the  mixture  in  a  shallow 
pail  and  go  through  the  or  hard  dipping 
the  ends  of  limbs  in  the  vessel.  This 
should  be  done  three  or  four  times  a  sea- 
son and  the  trees  will  be  freed  from  the 
pest  and  made  healthy.  In  this  connec- 
tion "  two  birds  can  be  killed  with  one 
stone  "  by  the  man  who  is  looking  after 
the  green  aphis.  He  should  take  with 
him  a  small  bottle  of  kerosene  and  a  small 
paintbrush,  and,  when  he  sees  limbs  on 
the  trees  affected  with  woolly  aphis,  touch 
them  up  with  a  little  of  the  coal  oil.  This 
means  death  to  the  woolly  aphis. 

Shasta. 

Going  Into  the  Butter  Business. 
— Anderson  News:  A  Battle  Creek  cor- 
respondent has  obtained  from  the  Senior 
Stewart,  of  the  Battle  Ceeek  creamery, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  some  de- 
tails of  the  newest  industry  in  Shasta 
county.  The  shortage  of  feed  at  present, 
said  Mr.  Stewart,  would  prevent  his 
bringing  in  all  of  his  cattle.  Just  now  he 
has  twenty-five  cows  here.    The  work  of 


planting  all  the  available  land  for  pasture 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  as 
soon  as  lumber  can  be  procured  buildings 
for  the  creamery  will  be  erected.  Mr. 
Stewart  says  with  two  men  he  can  pro- 
duce with  the  separator  and  churn  he 
has  now  300  rolls  of  butter  per  day.  He 
hopes,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
here,  to  increase  the  output  to  2000.  He 
will  put  in  a  cold  storage  plant  later  on 
and  manufacture  his  own  ice,  the  water 
in  Battle  creek,  which  is  the  power  by 
which  the  churn  is  run,  being  too  warm 
for  washing  butter.  At  present  a  cellar 
built  down  to  the  water  level  will  be  used 
in  which  to  store  the  butter.  Anderson 
will  be  the  shipping  point  for  the  butter, 
and  at  the  present  rate  Mr.  Stewart  says 
by  spring  he  will  be  in  readiness  to  fur- 
nish all  the  butter  that  Redding,  Red 
Bluff  and  other  northern  towns  can  use. 

Sierra. 

Cattle  Eat  Nitro-Glycerine  and 
Die.  —  Loyalton  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  A  Swiss,  living  on  the  old  Kirby 
ranch,  2  miles  below  Beckwith,  came  in 
Friday,  complaining  that  ten  head  of  his 
stock  had  been  poisoned  and  had  died  from 
eating  nitro-glycerine  belonging  to  the 
Boca  &  Loyalton  Railway  Company. 
Horace  Lewis,  of  the  company,  with  Dr. 
Coats,  visited  the  terminus  of  the  road  and 
found  five  head  dead  close  to  where  work- 
men last  fall  had  left  a  box  of  nitro- 
glycerine. They  took  the  Swiss'  word 
for  the  other  five.  The  stock  had  broken 
open  the  box  and  eaten  the  paper  satu- 
rated with  the  poison  and  some  of  the 
sawdust  in  which  the  nitro-glycerine  was 
mixed . 

Solano. 

Grain  and  Peat  Fires. — Rio  Vista 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  A  number 
of  grain  fires  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  the  island  section  during  the 
past  week.  A  small  fire  destroyed  about 
an  acre  of  barley  on  Ryer  island  the  first 
of  the  week,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  a 
fire  starred  on  the  barley  field  of  H.  F. 
Smith,  on  Brannan  island.  It  is  reported 
that  a  fire  is  raging  on  the  peat  soil  of 
Twitchell  island,  which  is  not  yet  under 
cultivation,  and  water  is  being  pumped 
on  the  island  to  put  it  out.  The  peat  soil 
will  smoulder  for  a  long  time,  and  the  sod 
will  completely  burn  out  for  a  depth  of 
several  feet.  The  only  way  to  check  such 
a  fire  is  to  fill  the  island  with  water.  A 
peat  fire  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
many  dangers  the  island  farmer  has  to 
contend  with. 

New  Cannery. — The  new  cannery  at 
Rio  Vista  is  about  ready  for  operation. 
This  cannery  has  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  machinery  for  canning  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  plant  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $(10,000.  This  amount 
has  been  raised  by  subscription  for  stock 
by  people  residing  in  the  vicinity.  The 
cannery  will  be  in  running  order  and  work 
will  begin  July  21st,  in  time  to  pack  some 
Bartlett  pears  and  peaches.  The  biggest 
run  will  be  made  on  the  tomatoes  and 
string  beans,  and  the  island  farmers  have 
planted  a  large  acreage  this  year  for  this 
enterprise. 

Stanislaus. 

-Grain  Yield  Irregular.— Newman 
Index:  Some  observers  say  the  average 
crop  will  be  less  than  last  year,  which  was 
only  considered  a  half  crop.  Others  are 
more  sanguine  and  estimate  the  average 
at  as  good  or  a  little  better  than  1903. 
The  largest  yield  reported  so  far  is  seven 
sacks  to  the  acre,  but  this  is  on  what  is 
probably  the  best  piece  in  this  section. 
Some  piec*  s  which  have  been  flooded  will 
go  as  high  as  fifteen  sacks.  One  piece  of 
barley  near  Crow's  Landing,  which  was 
flooded  from  the  Orestimba  creek,  will,  it 
is  said,  average  forty  sacks.  The  section 
north  of  Newman  is  making  better  re- 
turns than  that  south.  It  is  said  there  is 
practically  nothing  south  of  Cottonwood. 
The  foothill  country  west  of  Crow's  Land- 
ing seems  to  have  rather  better  crops. 
Judge  Walden's  place  will  yield  eight 
sacks  and  some  others  there  will  make 
ten. 

Tehama. 

Alfalfa  Without  Irrigation. — 
Red  Bluff  News:  The  new  field  of  alfalfa, 
planted  last  spring  in  the  Star  orchard, 
where  Maurice  Duncan  took  up  the  fifty- 
year-old  fig  trees,  has  done  exceedingly 
well,  and  he  thinks  it  will  not  need  irriga- 
tion during  the  summer  months.  The 
alfalfa  is  on  made  land,  which  overflows 
at  high  water,  and  he  thinks  that  in  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  the  roots  will  go 
down  to  water,  which  in  summer  is  not 
more  than  lfi  to  18  feet  below  the  surface. 
Alfalfa  roots  have  been  known  to  go  as 
deep  as  30  feet  to  find  water. 

Heavy  Olive  Crop. — Corning  News: 
The  present  outlook  is  that  there  will  be 
a  heavy  olive  crop  this  year,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  with  the  right  kind  of  handling 
nearly  every  bearing  tree  can  be  made  to 
pay.  We  recently  saw  some  olives  that 
were  put  in  cans  here  over  two  years  ago, 
and  every  berry  was  in  as  fine  condition 


as  could  be  asked— firm  and  with  a  fine 
flavor.  If  a  few  dozen  cans  may  be  put 
up  in  that  manner  a  thousand  can  be.  It 
is  just  the  same  as  with  any  other  fruit — 
the  good  pays  a  profit  and  the  poor  does 
not. 

Early  Apricots.— Red  Bluff  Cause: 
O.  J.  Ames  of  Proberta  has  made  the  first 
sale  of  dried  apricots  that  has  been  made 
this  season.  He  sold  his  crop  to  the 
Tehama  Fruit  Co.  7'i  cents  a  pound.  Mr. 
Ames  had  a  fine  lot  of  apricots  and  the 
price  he  received  for  them  is  the  best 
that  has  been  paid  for  this  kind  of  fruit 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Tulare. 

Worms  and  Grasshoppers.— Times: 
James  Sweeney,  a  well  known  rancher, 
who  resides  near  the  Cottage  postoffice,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  swamp  "  district, 
states  that  great  damage  is  being  done  in 
that  section  by  the  army  worm,  which  is 
attacking  grain,  alfalfa  and  all  vegetable 
growth.  On  a  tract  of  land  rented  from 
Mr.  Sweeney  by  Henry  Enlow,  a  field  of 
six  acres  planted  to  potatoes  has  been 
about  half  eaten  by  the  worms.  The  tops 
were  devoured  lovel  with  the  top  of  the 
ground.  The  remainder  of  the  patch  bids 
fair  to  be  also  devoured.  Mr.  Sweeney 
had  a  field  of  about  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa 
which  was  visited  by  the  worm.  The 
young  alfalfa  was  eaten  as  soon  as  a  stalk 
made  its  appearance  above  the  ground, 
and  the  piece  of  land  is  nearly  as  level  as  a 
floor. 

New  Species  of  Alfalfa.— Hanford 
Journal:  L.  M.  Weigle,  who  resides  near 
Tulare,  has  brought  to  A.  E.  Miot,  man- 
ager of  the  Board  of  Trade  exhibit,  a  sam- 
ple of  a  new  species  of  alfalfa— at  least,  to 
be  raised  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  alfalfa  is  known  as  the  Turkestan 
variety,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Weigle 
from  seed  provided  by  the  Government 
experimental  station.  The  bunch  was  cut 
while  in  blossom  and  measures  about  44 
feet  in  height.  It  resembles  the  ordinary 
alfalfa,  known  as  Chilian  alfalfa,  though 
Mr.  Weigle  says  it  grows  faster  and  ap- 
pears to  be  more  hardy.  He  planted  the 
seed  in  February  and  on  April  10th  cut  it 
to  remove  the  weeds.  The  present  crop 
was  cut  on  May  29th.  Whether  the  new 
alfalfa  will  provide  better  fodder  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Big  Trees.  —  Mt.  Whitney  Journal: 
Last  year  Forest  Ranger  Ernest  Britten, 
on  duty  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  as- 
sisted by  Corporals  Smith  and  Mosby  of 
Troop  I,  Ninth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  made  an 
accurate  count  of  the  sequoia  trees  in  the 
north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  6,  Township  16  south,  Range  30 
east,  Mt.  Diablo  base  and  meridian.  The 
count  embraced  all  trees  in  this  80-acre 
tract  in  the  giant  forest  having  a  diam- 
eter of  not  less  than  2  feet.  The  trees 
were  tagged  as  counted,  and  the  result 
was  verified  by  a  recount.  A  total  of  185 
trees  was  found,  and  of  this  number  about 
160  were  not  less  than  10  feet  in  diameter. 
If  these  large  trees  are  equally  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  the  giant  forest— and  the 
tract  chosen  did  not  appear  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptional one— there  are  6500  sequoias  of 
great  size  in  this  splendid  body  of  timber. 

Yolo. 

Illness  Caused  by  Sprayed  Ber- 
ries.— Davisville  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  Appendicitis  has  become  quite  a 
common  affliction  in  this  section.  There 
are  now  two  serious  cases  in  the  persons 
of  two  young  women — so  serious,  indeed, 
that  the  final  outcome  in  each  case  is 
doubtful.  Several  times  recently  people 
have  been  suddenly  attacked  by  nausea 
and  other  sickness,  the  cause  of  which 
seemed  usually  traceable  to  strawberries. 
It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that 
likely  the  berries  are  affected  by  the  use 
of  some  spray  mixture.  The  same  thing 
is  now  noticeable  from  eating  cherries 
that  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Suisun. 


WANTED.—  In  Southwest  Texas, 

on  40-acre  artesian  irrigated  truck  and  fruit  farm, 
experienced  man,  with  family  preferred.  House 
and  all  implements  furnisbed.  Mention  monthly 
salary  wanted.  Frank  P.  Read,  Corpus  Christ!, Tex 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llmiments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovesall  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALT.  CAU'i'EKY 
OI{  FUSING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

hvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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Uncle  Dan'l's  Platform. 


"The  eolts  are  out  yonder  kickin'  up 

their  heels  like  all  git  out; 
The  rooster  ain't  discouraged— my !  jes 

see  'im  strut  about! 
The  lambs  are  jest  as  frisky 's  though 

they'd  got  a  raise  of  pay, 
And  the  gander  out  there's  happy,  if  he 

ain't  got  much  to  say. 

"The  birds  are  singing  cheerful,  hardly 

stoppin'  fer  their  meals, 
And  the  old  gray  mare  has  even  got  to 

kickin'  up  her  heels; 
When  the  wind  blows  through  the  alders 

down  along  the  crick,  I  vow 
I  can  hear  it  sayin':  '  Dan'l,  ain't  you  glad 

you're  livin"  now?  ' 

"What's  the  use  of   anybody  mopin' 

round  to-day  as  though 
It  might  make  the  good  Lord  sorry  to  see 

gladness  here  below? 
I'm  a-goin'  out  to  whistle  and  to  sing  with 

all  my  might- 
Spring's  come  round  again  to  show  us 

that  the  old  world's  rollin'  right." 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


Rags. 

He  was  a  most  untidy  dog; 
I  called  him  Rags  because  his  crop 

Of  hair  inclined  to  mat  and  clog- 
Suggestive  of  a  window  mop. 

I  met  him  in  the  street  one  day, 
He  wagged  his  tail  in  friendly  mood; 

I  guessed  at  what  he  had  to  say 
And  took  him  home  and  gave  him  food. 

Poor  Rags',  how  oft  I've  chided  you 
For  your  too  friendly  overtures; 

Of  all  the  friendship  that  I  knew 
That  which  I  valued  least  was  yours. 

For  I  was  rich,  and,  just  like  you, 
Men  sought  my  friendly  nod  to  claim— 

They  had  no  tails  to  wag,  't  is  true: 
They  wagged  their  tongues— 't  is  much 
the  same. 

Then  Fortune  turned  her  back  on  me. 
The  tongues  are  stilled;  the  tail  still 
wags. 

I  blush  for  man's  duplicity: 
Oh,  Gratitude!  thy  name  is  Rags! 

— Steeleplume. 


The  Seventh  Man. 


We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  Syl- 
via and  I,  and  sat  down — she  in  the 
queen's  chair,  and  I  on  a  small  rock  at 
her  feet.  The  queen's  chair,  so  named 
by  Sylvia,  is  a  great,  white  rock,  natu- 
rally curved  into  very  fair  semblance  of 
a  throne.  Sylvia,  her  hand  set  proudly 
on  her  white,  full  neck,  makes  a  fitting 
queen. 

Sylvia's  black  fringed,  purple  eyes 
were  quiet,  her  little  mouth  had  pensive 
curves;  even  her  dimpled  chin  was  not 
piquant  as  at  some  times,  nor  defiant 
as  at  others.  Sylvia  is  essentially  a 
creature  of  moods,  and  her  old  guardian 
would  not  have  her  otherwise.  A  man 
only  yesterday,  was  telling  me  the  beat 
itudes  of  his  wife-to-be. 

"She  is  always  the  same,"  he  babbled 
"One  always  knows  how  he  will  find 
her.  A  woman  like  that  is  a  treasure 
hard  to  get." 

I  thought  of  Sylvia  and  smiled.  It's 
because  I  never  know  how  I  am  to  find 
her  that  she  charms  me.  Sometimes 
she  is  a  gay  little  butterfly,  flitting  from 
one  flower  of  speech  to  another;  some- 
times she  is  as  grave  as  a  nun.  I  have 
learned  though  not  to  believe  too  much 
in  Sylvia  when  she  is  grave.  Some- 
times the  wildest  of  crimson  moods  orig 
'mate  in  a  drab  one. 

"What  do  you  see,  Sylvia?"  I  asked, 
looking  up  at  the  dreamy  face. 

"  The  Sacramento  river,  forty  miles 
away,"  she  answered.  It  looks  like  a 
white  thread  with  a  knot  tied  in  it.  I 
suppose  the  knot  is  a  steamboat." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  I  said  absently 
"  Do  you  realize  that  there  are  only  five 
days  more?" 

"  Only  five  days,"  she  assented,  bring 
ing  her  gaze  back  to  me,  I  thought 
But  no! 

"Oh!  The  manzanita  is  in  bloom 
Please  bring  me  a  piece." 

I  obeyed  as  one  harks  to  his  queen 
but  I  remonstrated  as  one  reproves  a 
child. 


It  is  a  matter  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, Sylvia." 

She  sighed.  "  Money  isn't  everything, 
she  said  tritely.  She  laid  the  pink  blos- 
som in  her  lap,  and  added :  "But  money 
is  very  handy  after  all,  isn't  it,  guardie? 
Tell  me  about  it  again." 

So,  as  one  repeats  a  nursery  rhyme 
to  the  child  who  knows  it,  but  who  de- 
lights in  its  recital,  I  told  "it"  again 
to  Sylvia. 

"  Your  mother  died  at  your  birth, 
your  father  a  month  later,  leaving  you 
no  relative  in  world  but  me.  An  eccen- 
tric old  man  adopted  you  because  he  had 
once  loved  your  mother,  and  he  died 
when  you  were  10  years  old." 

"And  you  were  35,"  interposed  Syl- 
via. 

'  That  doesn't  come  into  the  story," 
I  frowned.  "This  man  appointed  me 
your  guardian,  and  left  a  will  by  which 
his  fortune  becomes  yours  if  you  are 
married  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1904." 

"My  20th  birthday,"  murmured  Syl- 
via. 

"If  you  are  not  married  the  money 
goes — 

"To  the  dogs,"  laughed  Sylvia. 
I  smiled.    "To  found  a  hospital  for 
the  cure  and  maintenance  of  infirm  ca- 
nines; and  there  are  only  five  more 
days." 

You  left  out  something."  she  said, 
taking  up  the  flower  again.  "You 
must  approve  the  marriage,  and  you 
are  a  very,  very  distant  relative." 

"So  distant  that  the  relationship 
wouldn't  count  if — I  mean  that  even  this 
remote  tie  of  blood  makes  me  take  a 
great  interest  in  your  getting  your 
fortune.    Haven't  you  chosen  yet?" 

"I've  had  six  offers,"  she  said  frank - 
y,  and  refused  three.  There's  now  left 
Tom  and  George  and  Joe,"  she  counted 
on  her  slender  fingers.  "Tom,  and 
George,  and  Joe!  I  can't  marry  Tom, 
guardie.  He  tells  such  unreasonable 
stories.  Why,  he  told  me  last  night 
that  out  in  Iowa,  or  somewhere,  there 
was  a  cyclone  which  blew  straws  from 
a  strawstack  right  through  standing 
trees." 
I  grinned. 

"  But  George  and  Joe  don't  exagger- 
ate." 

"George  is  too — well — womanish. 
He  came  to  call  on  Kate  the  other  day 
when  I  was  there.  She  was  busy  with 
her  piece  work  that  she  delights  in  so, 
and  was  showing  me  a  crazy-work  quilt 
that  she  had  ready  to  put  together. 
George  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  laid 
the  blocks  as  he  thought  they  ought  to 
go.  I  don't  want  to  marry  George. 
He  would  be  showing  me  how  to  make 
the  quilts  his  mother  used  to  piece." 

"Joe  is  truthful  and  manly,"  I  said, 
albeit  grudgingly. 

"Joe  is  a  dear,  but  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  be  a  minister's  wife." 

"Nonsense!  You're  too  good  for  any 
man  on  earth!"  I  said  sharply. 

Sylvia  smiled  down  upon  me.  When 
Sylvia  smiles  with  her  purple  eyes  as 
well  as  her  red  mouth  it  makes  one  wish 
he  were  not  getting  gray  over  the  tem- 
ples. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  marry  any  of 
them,  guardie?" 

"  Something  tightened  in  my  throat, 
but  I  spoke  calmly,  very  calmly. 

"  Of  course,  your  old  guardian  does 
not  want  to  lose  you,  but  he  is  anxious 
for  you  to  get  your  fortune,  and  the 
time  is  very  soon." 

"  Isn't  there  some  other  way?  Don't 
lawyers  sometimes  make  loopholes,  or 
something?" 

"They  sometimes  do,"  I  answered. 
"  But  they  can't  in  this  case.  It's  the 
dogs  or  a  husband.  Sylvia,  in  five  more 
days." 

Her  eyes  were  looking  forty  miles 
away  again,  and  my  eyes  were  looking 
at  Sylvia.  The  faintest  line  of  color 
showed  in  her  rounded  cheek,  it  touch- 
ed her  dimpled  curl  above  her  little  ear. 
Sylvia  turned  to  me  with  the  shyest  of 
lights  in  her  pansy  eyes. 

"There's  another,"  she  faltered. 

"Ah!  I  heard  a  rustling  under  the 
manzanita  bush.  I  went  down  and 
threw  a  stone  at  it.  When  I  went  back 
I  stood  facing  her. 

"He  is  the  seventh  man.  The  an- 
cients thought  there  was  luck  in  the 
number  seven;  but  you  know  the  stip- 
ulation— I  must  approve." 

"He  is  good,  and  he  has  honest  hazel 


eyes,"  she  began  slowly,  "  and  a  splen- 
did chin.  He  is't  poor  but  I'd  rather 
take  manzanita  blossoms  from  him,  if 
he  could  give  me  nothing  else,  than  to 
accept  orchids  from  a  prince.  I  should 
rather  live  in  that  little  two-roomed 
house  with  him  than  with  a  king  in  his 
palace." 

There  was  a  rift  in  Sylvia's  voice  as 
she  finished. 

"  But  he  has  never  asked  me  to  mar- 
ry him.  and  I  guess  he  never  will." 

"  He  must  be  a  darned  fool  then!"  I 
remarked  savagely. 

Sylvia  laughed  softly. 

"That's  one  thing  I  didn't  mention. 
He  is.  But  if  he  doesn't  ask  me  to-day, 
I  am  going  to  ask  him.  It's  leap  year, 
you  know.  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  I  wish, 
though,  he  would  ask  me.  I  should  so 
much  rather  he  would,  dearest." 

The  last  word  was  whispered,  but  I 
heard  it. 

"You  can't  mean  me?"  I  croaked, 
bewildered. 

For  answer,  Sylvia  left  her  throne 
and  came  down  to  me.  She  pointed  the 
manzanita  blossom  toward  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  forty  miles  away. 

"See,  dear.  The  sun  strikes  the 
river,  and  it  looks  like  a  band  of  gold. 
It  looks  like — "  she  hid  her  face  on  my 
stupid  shoulder,  and  my  arms  closed 
around  her.  "  It  looks  like  a  wedding 
ring." — Ina  Wright  Hanson. 


conditions  into  his  business.  His  wrong 
thought  will  honeycomb  and  undermine 
his  prospects  in  life.  —  Orison  Swett 
Marden. 

Proper  Care  of  Feet. 


Evil  of  Wrong  Thinking. 

Wrong  thinking  is  indicative  of  weak- 
ness; it  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  insanity, 
for  a  wrong  thinker  is  continually  tear- 
ing down  and  wrecking  his  own  mental 
and  physical  structure.  The  right 
thinker  is  the  only  sane  thinker,  and  he 
is  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful man.  He  knows  better  than  to 
keep  constantly  tripping  himself  up 
with  the  adverse  thought  which  pro- 
duces destructive  conditions. 

We  all  know  the  disastrous  effects  of 
wrong  thinking.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience how  it  cripples  us  mentally  and 
physically.  Physicians  are  well  aware 
that  anger  poisons  the  blood  and  that 
fear,  anxiety,  fretting  and  all  other  in- 
harmonious thoughts  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  action  of  all  the 
bodily  functions.  They  are  also  alive  to 
the  fact  that  anxiety  or  apprehension 
of  impending  disaster,  if  of  long  dura- 
tion, is  liable  to  bring  on  paralysis.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  a  mother  is 
not  only  seriously  affected  by  her  own 
thought,  but  that  it  affects  her  infant 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  same  symp- 
toms and  conditions  from  which  the 
mother  suffers  are  reproduced  in  the 
body  of  the  infant.  Selfishness,  jealousy 
and  envy  long  indulged  in  tend  to  pro- 
duce serious  liver  troubles  and  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia.  Lack  of  self-con- 
trol and  habitual  indulgence  in  violent 
passions  shatter  the  nervous  system, 
lessen  the  power  and  induce  grave  dis- 
orders. Worry  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  human  race;  it  carves 
its  deep  furrows  wherever  it  goes;  it 
carries  gloom  and  unhappiness  with  it; 
it  delays  or  prevents  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  until  the 
starved  brain  and  nerve  cells  utter 
their  protest  in  various  kinds  of  dis- 
ease. 

Wrong  thinking,  whatever  its  nature, 
leaves  indelible  scars  on  mind  and  body 
alike.  It  affects  character  and  ma- 
terial prospects  equally.  Every  time 
you  grumble  or  find  fault;  every  time 
you  lose  your  temper;  every  time  you 
do  a  mean,  contemptible  thing  you  suf- 
fer a  loss  which  cannot  be  repaired. 
You  lose  a  certain  amount  of  power,  of 
self-respect  and  of  an  uplifting  and  up- 
building character  force.  You  are  con- 
scious of  your  loss,  too,  which  tends  to 
weaken  you  still  further. 

A  business  man  will  find  that  every 
time  he  gets  out  of  sorts,  flies  into  a 
rage  or  "goes  all  to  pieces"  when 
things  go  wrong  he  is  not  only  seri- 
ously injuring  his  health,  but  is  also 
crippling  his  business.  He  is  making 
himself  repellent;  he  is  driving  away 
success  conditions. 

A  man  who  wants  to  do  his  best 
must  keep  himself  in  good  mental  trim. 
If  he  would  achieve  the  highest  success 
he  must  be  a  correct  thinker.  He  can- 
not think  discord  and  bring  harmonious 


An  interesting  commentary  on  mod- 
ern civilization  is  to  be  found  in  a  treat- 
ise on  the  human  foot  and  its  clothing 
by  Charles  O.  K abler  of  New  York, 
surgeon  -  chiropodist,  entitled  "Our 
Feet."  The  illustrations  of  diseased 
and  deformed  feet  in  this  little  volume 
are  so  revolting  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  look  at  them.  Yet  many  Amer- 
ican women  with  beautiful  hands  and 
forms  and  faces  of  almost  perfect  con- 
tour have  feet  quite  as  badly  deformed 
as  the  various  cuts  represent,  says  the 
author. 

These  shocking  results  are  attributed 
to  the  baleful  effects  of  fashion,  the 
ignorance  of  boot  and  shoe  makers 
regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  and 
a  general  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  this  much-abused  mem- 
ber, which  "is  so  delicate  and  sensitive 
that  even  short  and  badly  shaped  stock- 
iugs  have  been  known  to  throw  its 
joints  out." 

As  to  the  iniquity  of  crowding  five 
toes  into  a  space  that  is  only  sufficient 
for  two,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
repeat  Dr.  Kahler's  remarks,  for 
everything  possible  has  been  said  on 
that  subject  already,  without  effect. 
But  some  of  his  other  observations  on 
the  care  of  the  feet  may  be  of  interest. 

The  fit  of  stockings  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  shoes,  he  says,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  fit  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  shall  have  a  right  and 
left  to  the  pair.  Such  stockings  wear 
longer  than  the  ordinary  variety,  be- 
cause there  is  less  strain  on  them. 
They  should  have  as  few  seams  as  pos- 
sible, as  these  cause  corns,  and  a  stock- 
ing that  is  too  short  is  just  as  injurious 
as  a  shoe  that  has  the  same  fault.  Col- 
ored stockings  are  a  source  of  danger 
to  thin  and  sensitive  skins,  but  stock- 
ings with  white  feet  are  just  as  good  as 
those  that  are  entirely  white. 

The  feet  should  be  bathed  at  night, 
and  by  removing  aches  and  weariness 
this  treatment  is  an  excellent  sleep 
producer.  The  water  should  be  salted, 
allowing  a  quart  of  brine  to  a  quart  of 
water,  and  may  be  hot  or  cold,  accord- 
ing to  individual  constitution.  The  feet 
should  be  scrubbed  all  over  with  a  nail 
brush,  which  will  often  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  corns,  and  callosities  on  the 
soles  may  be  reduced  with  a  piece  of 
fine  emery  paper  or  a  fine  file  before 
the  feet  are  placed  in  water.  The 
brine  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  pint 
of  sea  salt  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
pouring  it  into  a  covered  jar  or  bottle, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  As  the  brine  is  used  the  bottle 
may  be  filled  with  clear  water,  repeat- 
ing" the  process  till  all  the  salt  is  gone. 

The  feet  of  children  should  receive 
the  most  careful  attention,  for  neglect 
at  that  time  may  lay  the  foundation 
for  many  future  ills.  Since  the  feet  of 
a  child  are  in  process  of  development, 
the  bones  and  ligaments  are  soft  and 
pliable,  and  will  conform  to  a  bad  as 
well  as  to  a  properly  shaped  shoe. 
Hence  shoes  of  a  sufficient  length  and 
breadth,  with  snug  heels  and  close- 
fitting  instep,  can  alone  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  child  to  grow  up  with  per- 
fect feet.  Children,  if  sent  to  a  reliable 
surgeon-chiropodist  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  have  their  feet  examined  and 
the  toenails  cut,  will  avoid  many  if  not 
all  the  ailments  due  to  i'l-fitting  shoes 
and  stockings,  as  he  can  tell  at  a  glance 
when  anything  is  the  matter  and  pre- 
vent any  further  progress  of  the 
trouble.  Even  adults  will  find  their 
feet  greatly  benefited  by  following  this 
advice,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed  the  public  may  regard  the  chi- 
ropodist as  necessary  to  their  well 
being  as  the  dentist  or  physician. 

Just  Try  Running. 

To  take  a  mile  run  daily,  as  a  man  in 
training  would  do  it,  is  the  best  way  in 
the  world  for  a  girl  to  get  color  into  her 
cheeks  and  sparkle  into  her  eyes. 

"  If  girls  would  turn  their  attention 
to  running,  they  would  find  it  the  most 
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exhilarating  pastime  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  healthful,"  says 
an  authority  in  athletics.  "Besides 
adding  roses  to  the  cheeks  and  inches 
to  the  lungs,  running  is  the  stout  wo- 
man's best  resource. 

"Let  her  take  a  brisk  run  daily,  be- 
ginning with  a  few  yards  and  getting 
up  to  a  mile  or  thereabouts  and  she  will 
not  need  to  resort  to  a  diet — that  most 
melancholy  and  depressing  method  of 
reducing  avoirdupois." 

If  a  run  cannot  be  taken  daily  out  of 
doors,  the  running  track  found  at  every 
well-equipped  gymnasium  should  be 
utilized.  A  run  out  of  doors,  however, 
is  the  ideal  practice,  for  fresh  air  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  of  the  sport. 
It  is  fresh  air  that  gives  a  girl  bewitch- 
ing color  in  her  cheeks  and  purines 
every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body. 

After  a  little  practice  a  girl  can  run 
half  a  mile  without  stopping.  Then  let 
her  pause  for  a  two-minute  rest  before 
doing  the  next  half  mile.  Run  briskly, 
but  not  at  top  speed. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  best 
exercises  in  the  world  for  girls  is  run- 
ning. It  contributes  for  one  thing  that 
elasticity  without  which  grace  is  im- 
possible, and  spurs  every  bodily  func- 
tion to  its  appropiate  duty. 

Other  things  beings  equal,  the  girl 
who  knows  how  to  run,  and  does  run, 
will  outclass  in  general  attractiveness 
the  girl  who  does  not.  She  will  carry 
herself  more  gracefully.  Her  pose  will 
be  easy  ;  she  will  be  better  set  up,  and 
generally  better  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  in  society  or  out  of  it. — New 
York  Sun. 


Mystery  Surrounds  Act  of  Sleeping. 

Sleep,  with  its  strange  phenomena, 
remains,  after  the  passage  of  thousands 
of  years,  as  much  a  mystery  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  race. 

Whence  it  came?  How  produced?  We 
as  little  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions as  Adam  when  the  deep  slumber 
fell  upon  him  in  the  garden. 

The  craving  of  the  body  for  sleep  is  as 
imperative  as  its  cry  for  food.  This 
blessed  loss  of  consciousness  is  the  best 
general  medicine  known.  There  is 
neither  substitute  nor  rival  for  it. 

Sleep  is  the  off-duty  period  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  during  this  time,  when 
the  entire  system  is  in  a  quiescent  state, 
that  the  final  processes  of  assimilation 
take  place  and  that  the  body  is  really 
nourished. 

This  assimilation  is  said  to  go  on  much 
better  and  more  rapidly  before  mid- 
night than  afterwards,  because  of  the 
more  thorough  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  carries  the  new  material  and  re- 
moves the  waste. 

Oxygen,  too,  is  consumed  in  greater 
quantities  before  midnight  than  after  it, 
according  to  the  scientists,  and  oxygen 
is  necessary  to  this  nutritive  process. 

The  heart  decreases  in  force  from 
midnight  until  after  sunrise  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  nightmare,  dreams,  con- 
vulsions, relapse — even  death — occur 
more  frequently  after  this  hour. 

Those  who  burn  the  midnight  oil 
should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  good  physiological  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  "early  to  bed  "  advice. 

One  excellent  reason  why  early  sleep 
is  preferable  to  late  is  that  the  cells  of 
the  brain  and  other  nerve  centers  can 
recuperate  more  quickly  before  reach- 
ing a  point  of  strain  or  exhaustion  than 
they  can  afterwards  do. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  goes  on  very  slow- 
ly unless  plenty  of  oxygen  is  consumed 
at  the  same  time. 

As  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  less 
during  sleep  than  in  working  hours, 
there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  plen- 
ty of  pure  air  in  every  sleeping  room. 

The  intimate  connection  of  sleep  and 
bodily  nourishment  is  strangely  illus- 
trated in  the  hideous  "six-day  races" 
and  similar  feats. 

The  men  engaged  in  these  eat  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  food,  five  times 
what  the  ordinary  workmen  can  pos- 
sibly consume  in  a  like  number  of  hours. 

Yet  the  end  of  the  tests  finds  them 
frightfully  emaciated,  with  vitality 
spent. 

Physicians  explain  this  as  a  result  of 
the  lack  of  sleep,  which  has  made  it  im 


possible  for  the  digestive  system  to 
transform  the  food  into  tissue. 

Sleep  is  a  life-giver  as  well  as  a  life- 
saver. 

The  coming  of  natural  slumber  is 
gradual.  The  general  repose  would 
seem  to  be  maae  up  of  many  little  sleeps, 
which  are  premonitions  of  nature's  ap- 
proaching control  of  the  body.  These 
little  sleeps  take  each  sense  separately 
and  obscure  it. 

They  take  the  physical  organs  one  by 
one  and  shroud  them  slowly  till  all  are 
quiescent. 

Of  the  five  guardian  senses  that  pro- 
tect us  from  danger  while  awake,  the 
eyes  are  the  most  important. 

But  normal  sleep  comes  with  dark- 
ness; sight  is  useless  in  the  dark;  there- 
fore, ir  sleeping  the  eyes  close  first  of  all. 

Next  after  sight,  taste  is  lost;  then 
the  sense  of  smell.  When  "  half  sleep" 
one's  sight,  taste  and  smell  are  gone. 
Hearing  is  next  to  succumb,  the  sense 
of  touch  deserting  last  of  all. 

The  same  slow  approach  of  sleep  is 
noticed  in  the  muscles  and  sinews. 
Drowsiness  begins  at  the  feet  and 
spreads  slowly  upwards  until  the  brain 
is  reached. 

In  waking  the  process  is  the  same, 
but  it  is  reversed. 

The  quickest  way  to  arouse  a  sleeper 
is  to  touch  him.  The  next  best  is  shout- 
ing.   Taste  remains  last  of  all. 

Specialists  say  that  never  before  was 
there  a  time  when  such  long  and  pro- 
found sleep  was  needed  as  now  by  the 
average  man  and  woman. 

Our  tense  and  noisy  living  requires  it 
in  generous  quantities  to  repair  the 
daily  ravages. 

They  add  with  truth  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  civilized  man 
was  so  little  able  to  sleep  as  he  now  is, 
thanks  to  the  very  conditions  which 
make  repose  so  necessary. 

A  man  can  go  forty  days  without 
solid  food  and  survive. 

He  can  exist  seven  days,  sometimes 
longer,  without  food  and  water. 

He  can  drag  through  seven  days,  at 
most,  without  sleep. — Boston  Post. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Virginia  Corn  Muffins.  —  Thi-ee 
eggs,  well  beaten;  two  heaping  cups 
Indian  cornmeal  and  one  of  flour;  sift 
into  the  flour  two  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder;  add  one  tablespoonful  melted 
lard,  three  cups  sweet  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt;  beat  well;  bake  quickly 
in  rings  or  small  pattypans;  serve  hot. 

Almond  Custard. — One  pint  of  milk, 
one-fourth  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth 
pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded 
fine,  two  eggs  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
rose  water.  Stir  over  the  fire  till  thick 
as  cream,  then  set  in  oven  till  firm. 
Just  before  serving  cover  with  whipped 
cream,  tinted  delicately  with  straw- 
berry syrup  or  red  currant  jelly. 

Lemon  Snaps. — One  pound  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  allspice,  two  of  ground  gin- 
ger, the  grated  peel  of  half  and  the 
juice  of  a  large  lemon.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether, add  a  cup  of  molasses,  beat  it 
well,  pour  it  on  buttered  sheet  tins  and 
spread  it  thinly  over  them.  Bake  in  a 
rather  slow  oven.  When  done  cut  it 
into  squares,  and  roll  each  square 
around  the  finger  as  it  is  raised  from 
the  tin.  These  are  quite  as  delicious  as 
the  best  brandy  snaps  sold  by  confec- 
tioners. 

Beef  Roll.  —  Two  pounds  round 
steak,  chopped  fine;  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  one-half  teacupful  rolled  crack- 
ers, one-half  cup  warm  butter,  one-half 
cup  sweet  milk,  one  small  onion  and  a 
little  sage;  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, mix  all  together  with  a  stiff  spoon. 
Put  in  a  deep,  square  bread  tin  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  Baste 
quite  often  after  it  begins  to  brown. 
The  onion  or  sage  can  be  omitted  if  not 
liked,  and  any  kind  of  other  flavoi'ing 
for  meats  added.  This  is  very  nice  hot 
for  dinner  or  sliced  cold  for  lunch. 

Banana  Shortcake. — Make  a  rich 
tea-biscuit  crust,  bake  in  jelly  cake 
tins  in  not  too  thick  layers.  When 
done  split  open  with  forks  and  butter 
while  hot,  hree  layers  being  enough 
for  one  cake.  The  two  bottom  layers 
and  one  top  make  the  best  shape. 


A  FEW  COURSES 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY- 

"Arrow"  Lard  Compound, 
"Monarch"  Hams. 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GROCERS. 


WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Take  about  three  good  sized,  thoroughly  | 
ripe  bananas  and  shred  finely  with  a 
fork.  Spread  a  layer  of  the  fruit  on 
the  crust,  adding  the  least  bit  of  salt,  | 
and  sprinkle  well  with  powdered  sugar. 
Add  the  next  layer  in  the  same  way. 
On  the  last  one  spread  fruit  very 
thickly,  well  mixed  with  sugar,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  icing.  Serve  with  soft 
custard  flavored  with  vanilla. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  prevent  articles  of  silverware 
from  tarnishing,  warm  them  when  well 
cleaned  and  paint  them  over  with  a 
thin  solution  of  collodion  in  alcohol, 
using  a  wide,  soft  brush  for  the  pur- 
pose. Articles  so  treated  must  be 
wiped  only  with  dry  cloths. 

A  domestic  magazine  advises  that 
the  baking  of  a  cake  should  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  This  necessi- 
tates looking  at  the  cake  only  four 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
the  cake  should  be  somewhat  risen, 
with  bubbles  on  the  top.  The  second 
quarter  finds  it  well  risen  and  begin- 
ning to  brown.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
it  is  "set,"  and  evenly,  but  lightly 
browned.  At  the  last  look  the  cake 
should  be  ready  to  take  out. 

In  making  lemonade,  increased  rich- 
ness and  flavor  may  be  obtained  by 
stirring  granulated  sugar  into  the 
lemon  juice  until  a  thick  syrup  is 
formed  about  two  hours  in  advance  of 
one's  need.  This  should  be  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  until  wanted,  when  shaved 
ice  is  to  be  added  and  the  stirring  re- 
sumed. Just  before  serving  pour  in 
water,  still  stirring  while  letting  the 
water  drip  in  slowly  from  a  funnel. 

It  may  shock  tidy  housekeepers  to 
hear  it,  but  the  poor  coffee  one  gets  in 
the  average  household  is  due  largely  to 
the  washing  of  the  pot.  It  is  plunged 
in  with  other  pots,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional cases,  and  washed  with  the  com- 
mon dishcloth.  "  A  coffee  pot,"  says  a 
cook  where  coffee  is  famous,  "should 
never  be  washed.  It  should  be  filled 
with  cold  water  and  left  to  stand  for  a 
few  moments  after  using.  Then  it 
should  be  brushed  out  carefully  with  a 
long-handled  brush,  scalded  with  hot 
water  and  left  to  dry  with  the  lid  open 
till  it  is  to  be  used  again.  Coffee  made 
carefully  in  a  pot  so  treated  becomes  a 
nectar  fit  for  the  gods." 

Every  housewife  in  whose  home  lamps 
are  used  realizes  the  annoyance  that 
comes  of  less  brilliant  light  than  is 
given  by  the  new  burner.  What  is  not 
generally  understood  is  that  the  diffi- 
culty arises  from  dust  which  settles  in 
the  tiny  apertures  and  prevents  the 
free  passage  of  air.  If  the  burners  are 
unscrewed  from  the  lamps  occasionally, 
freed  of  their  wicks  and  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  washing  soda  and  water, 
they  will  come  forth  brilliantly  clean 
and  the  light  will  be  once  more  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Wicks,  too,  should  be 
more  often  renewed  than  is  commonly 
the  case,  as  they  are  apt  to  absorb  the 
oil  less  readily  after  prolonged  usage. 
Often  the  simple  plan  for  boiling  the 
burner  and  fitting  it  with  new  wicks 
will  mean  all  the  difference  between  the 
discomfort  of  the  dim,  uncertain  light 
and  the  gratification  that  comes  of  a 
clear  and  bright  one. 
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Glenn  County, 


J 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


IN  NORTHERN  CITRUS  BELT, 
NEAR  MARYSVILLE. 

|  /if\  Acres  of  land  with  vested  water  right,  good 
1""  improvements,  well  fenced.  Suitable  for 
fruit,  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry;  80  acres  now  in 
grain.  20  acres  in  alfalfa,  well  stocked,  and  all  cat- 
tle, hogs,  poultry  and  farming  implements  go  with 
the  place.  Price  only  $40  per  acre;  favorable  terms. 

Party  wanting  a  paying  investment  will  buy  this 
property.  Owner  about  to  return  East  Apply 
quicklv  to  either  P.  L.  WISDOM.  Marysville,  Cal., 
or  to  JOHN  P.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1904,  dividends 
|  have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
|  partment  of  this  company,  as  follows:  On  term 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  1,  1904. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  oourse  of 
psaaylng,  $50.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 

Oj  1^.  I"*  HV^S  Cut  wlthoajtfwaste* 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  July  fi,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday    844®  Sb%  B0X#81!f 

Thursday.    84X®  85*  80X@81* 

Friday..    86  @  854  814@81 

'Saturday    @     @  

•Monday    @     ®  

Tuesday   85&@  87*  81K®83'8 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
July. 

Wednesday    KSifL 

Thursday   47V"'4.l„ 

Friday   47fc@47 

♦Saturday    @  

•  Monday    

Tuesday   474®48X 


Sept. 

48$4®484 
48Ji@48H 

 @  

 ®  

4>Va4H'4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec,  1904. 
11  27^®1  28 
1  277,@1  27* 


Thursday . . 
Fridav  — 
♦Saturday 

•Monday    8  

Tuesday    1  284®  I  29 

Wednesday   1  294®  1  294 

•  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

About  half  the  week  has  been  devoted 
to  holiday  observances,  there  having  been 
an  adjournment  of  the  Grain  Exchange 
from  Friday  noon  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. During  the  balance  of  the  week 
there  was  little  done  in  wheat.  There  is 
no  tonnage  in  port  at  present  engaged  for 
wheat  loading.  Of  the  two  ships  now 
on  the  engaged  list  one  is  for  new  crop 
barley,  chartered  prior  arrival  at  15s  6d 
to  Cork  for  orders.  The  other,  a  British 
bark  of  1470  tons  register,  represents  a 
spot  charter  at  22s  6d  for  miscellaneous 
cargo  to  Liverpool  or  London  direct. 
The  Shipowners'  Union,  recently  formed, 
is  contending  for  22s  6d  on  wheat  cargoes 
to  Europe  and  23s  9d  for  barley  cargoes. 
That  these  rates  will  be  maintained  is 
very  doubtful.  While  the  supply  of  ton- 
nage is  less  than  at  beginning  of  last  sea- 
son, there  is  more  than  enough  in  sight 
for  all  probable  requirements,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  here  and  now  headed  this 
way  representing  a  carrying  capacity  of 
nearly  600,000  tons  of  wheat.  Last  sea- 
son's shipment  of  wheat  from  this  port 
were  only  54,118  tons,  and  of  barley  213,- 
833  tons,"  making  a  total  of  207,957  tons. 
The  amount  of  California  wheat  and  bar- 
ley available  for  shipment  this  season  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  last  season.  The 
supply  of  ocean  tonnage  is  apt  to  show 
further  increase,  although  there  are  more 
ships  now  in  sight  than  freight  can  be 
secured  for  at  any  tigure.  Not  much 
wheat  offering  here,  and  with  demand 
slow,  values  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 
Eastern  aud  foreign  markets  were  with- 
out radical  change,  although  the  general 
tendency  at  close  was  to  higher  figures. 
Shipments  from  Argentina  are  showing 
marked  decrease. 

California  Milling  II  35  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  274@1  30 

Oregon  Club   1  274@1  324 

PHICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904.  delivery,  tl.27fi@l  .29*. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I — — @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  II. 29'8®  1.294;  May, 
1905,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   6s9d@6s94d  -s-d@-s-d 

Kreighl  rates   174<fl8*»s  17>4®-s 

Local  market  II  30   @1  324   II  274@1  32* 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  June  1  and  July  1: 

Tons.  June  L      July  1. 

Wheat  32,549  *25,523 

Harley  11,121  16,662 

Oats   1,820  790 

Corn   200  429 

•Including  9.800  tons  at  Port  Costa,  13,383  tons  at 
Stockton. 

tlncluding  1833  tons  at  Port  Costa,  2605  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  an  decrease  of  7026 
tons  for  the  month  of  June.  A  year 
ago  there  were  17,804  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 


Business  is  of  light  volume  and  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Supplies  in  this 
center  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  greater  de- 
mand than  exists  at  present.  Much  of 
the  flour  here  is  the  product  of  mills  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  25  ®8  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   430  @4  60 

Fanoy  brands,  jobbing   4  80  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  60  ®4  00 

Washington,  Baker*'  extra   8  B0  @4  15 


Harley. 

The  spot  market  is  not  showing  much 
activity,  but  the  general  tendency  is  to 
firmness,  especially  on  bright  and  clean 
barley  of  good  weight,  suitable  for  export. 
This  sort  is  not  going  to  be  plentiful,  and 
will  probably  be  largely  bought  up  in  the 
interior  at  better  figures  than  shippers 
will  careto  quote  here.  That  Europe  will 
want  more  high  grade  barley  from  this 
State  than  can  be  furnished  this  season  is 
very  likely,  and  prospects  for  a  good  mar- 
ket for  desirable  shipping  grades  could 
not  well  be  better  at  this  date.  Buyers 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
market  appear  weak. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  new  I  95  @  97(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   924®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  00  @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   105  @1  124 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   974®1  024 

Oats. 

Not  many  new  oats  are  arriving,  and 
stocks  of  old  have  been  reduced  to  com- 
paratively small  proportions.  The  quan- 
tity in  city  warehouses  on  1st  inst.  was 
reported  at  only  700  tons,  as  against  2,671 
tons  at  corresponding  date  last  year. 
Market  for  all  desirable  qualities  is  at 
present  tolerably  firm  at  prevailing 
values. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  324®1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  <oi  1  324 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  (jail  20 

Milling   1  25  ®1  324 

black  oats   1  124®1  224 

New,  Red,  fair  to  choice   in    ®1  20 

Corn. 

Stocks  of  Eastern  are  of  fair  propor- 
tions, as  compared  with  the  demand, 
which  is  not  brisk  at  full  current  figures. 
California  corn  is  in  very  light  supply,  es- 
pecially Small  Yellow. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  4?4@l  474 

Large  Yellow   1  424®  1  474 

Small  Yellow   1  55   @1  60 

Egyptian  White   1  274®  1  824 

Egyptian  Brown   1  ttVif  I  274 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35  @]  40 

Kye. 

While  inquiry  is  not  very  brisk,  there 
is  no  special  selling  pressure,  and  current 
values  are  being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice  II  30   ®1  35 

*  ltucbwheat. 

No  California  buckwheat  offering,  and 
prices  East  are  too  high  to  admit  of  im- 
porting. 

Beans. 

Values  remain  at  much  the  same  range 
as  last  noted,  the  market  presenting  a 
generally  healthy  tone,  with  offerings  of 
rather  light  volume,  especially  of  other 
than  Large  Whites,  and  this  variety  is 
not  being  crowded  to  sale  to  any  note- 
worthy extent.  Limas  are  in  moderate 
supply  at  Southern  producing  points,  but 
are  being  very  steadily  held.  Stocks  of 
beans  in  San  Francisco  warehouses  and 
on  wharves  on  1st  inst.  were  73,717  sacks, 
as  against  82,931  sacks  on  June  1st. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  30  ®2  55 

Pinks   3  40  fa, 3  55 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  25  ®4  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  35  @3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  00  @2  15 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  for 
desirable  qualities  is  decidedly  firm. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  00  @  

Nlles  Peas   2  75  @  

Garbanzos,  large                                2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small                              2  25  ®2  50 

Hops. 

No  evidence  of  anything  of  consequence 
doing  in  the  hop  market,  either  in  the 
way  of  transfers  of  spot  stock  or  contract- 
ing for  new  crop.  New  to  arrive  are 
quoted  at  16@18c.,  but  it  would  have  to 
be  a  very  desirable  growth  for  which  top 
figure  could  be  secured  in  a  wholesale 
way  at  this  date.  Should  the  crop  out- 
look in  this  country  or  Europe  prove  less 
promising  later  on,  buyers  may  be  eager 
to  secure  this  season's  hops  at  above  or 
even  better  prices.  At  present  most  deal- 
ers and  large  consumers  are  disposed  to 
await  developments. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  24  @27 

Wool. 

There  is  little  opportunity  here  for 
business  in  the  way  of  transfers  from 
first  hands,  most  of  the  wools  now  held  in 
this  center  representing  purchases  made 
in  the  interior.  The  same  firm  tone  pre- 
viously noted  continues  to  prevail,  and  as 
the  Fall  season  is  approaching,  it  will 
soon  be  in  order  for  dealers  to  float  some 
bearish  statement,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing the  coming  clip  at  as  low  figures  as 
possible. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  20  @22 

Northern,  defective  15  @18 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @18 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @15 

Southern,  12  months  10  @12 

Southern,  7  months   9  @ll 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern  14  @16 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  10  @18 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  18  @21 

Nevada  14  $19 


Hay  aud  Straw. 

The  season  for  new  hay  has  fairly 
opened,  but  trade  is  far  from  brisk  anil 
market  is  lacking  in  firmness.  Dealers 
are  closing  out  some  old  hay  at  a  loss,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  mako  up  on  new  crop 
by  keeping  opening  values  at  low  levels. 
Straw  is  commanding  tolerably  stiff 
prices,  supplies  being  hardly  equal  to  the 
demand. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill)  00  ®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00   ®  II  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  50  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®  850 

Barley   7  00  ®  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00   ®   9  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   70  @  85 

MIllstufTs. 

There  were  432  tons  Bran  in  city  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.,  as  against  200  tons  a 
month  ago.  Supplies  are  mostly  in  few 
hands,  however,  and  are  being  rather 
steadily  held.  Middlings  are  not  in  heavy 
stock,  but  aro  moving  slowly  at  figures 
asked.  Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  have  not  changed  materially 
since  last  report. 

Bran,  ft  ton  121  00   ®  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  ®  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   21  50  ®  22  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  tiv  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50  ®  32  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  is  hardly  quotable,  stocks  being 
very  light  and  scarcely  any  inquiry  from 
buyers  at  present.  Values  for  Flaxseed 
are  ruling  steady:  recent  arrivals  have 
been  small.  Yellow  is  the  only  Mustard 
now  on  market  and  this  is  held  mostly  at 
producing  points.  Values  for  Bird  Seeds 
are  being  maintained  as  last  quoted,  with 
the  exception  of  Canary,  which  is  higher, 
and  supplies  only  moderate. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  ®16  00 

Flax   1  80   ®  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   («.  8  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  75  tiv  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   64®— 

Rape   IX®  24 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  ®  54 

Honey. 

New  crop  is  on  market  in  moderate 
quantities,  mostly  from  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  In  a  small  way 
slightly  higher  figures  than  are  war- 
ranted as  wholesale  quotations  are  being 
realized.  Offering  of  new  up  to  date  have 
been  mainly  amber  grades. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Amber   4   @  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34®  3% 

White  Comb,  l  frames  124(913 

Amber  Comb   9  (gill 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  firm. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  buyers  at 
full  current  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  "#  lb  28  ®30 

Dark  26  @274 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Demand  for  Beef  is  up  to  the  average 
for  this  time  of  year  and  prices  are  steady. 
Stocks  are  of  fair  proportions  and  suf- 
ficient for  current  needs.  Veal  is  in  light 
receipt  and  choice  meets  with  ready  cus- 
tom at  full  figures.  Market  for  Mutton 
continues  firm,  supplies  being  of  rather 
small  volume.  Lamb  is  arriving  very 
sparingly  and  desirable  offerings  are 
bringing  good  figures.  Hogs  aro  selling 
at  much  the  same  prices  as  last  quoted; 
there  are  no  heavy  receipts,  neither  is  the 
demand  very  active. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  60V  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb  64@— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7®— c;  wethers   8  @ — 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   43f@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   44®  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44®— 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   7   ®  8 

Veal,  small,  If*  ft   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  #  ft   9  @10 

Tilde*,  Skins  aud  Tallow. 

Market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  is  steady  at 
prices  quoted,  there  being  no  lack  of  de- 
mand at  current  figures  for  good  to  choice 
stock.  Tallow  is  in  fair  request  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  @  94   —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts  —  @9      —  @8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @  84   —  @  74 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @8      —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @  84   —  @  74 

Stags  —  @6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9     —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  ®10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kin  and  Veal,  11  to  16  the.—  @18      -  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18     —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  00@1  GO 

1  Pol ts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 


Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin   40®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,      skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  .2  76®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25®2  60 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry.  large  I  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  26®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  *®44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 

Bags  and  KaRcing. 

Dealers  are  reporting  a  firmer  Grain 
Bag  market,  but  the  development  of  any 
special  firmness  will  be  the  result  of  lead- 
ing holders  combining,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  scarcity  of  bags.  Prices  are 
low,  as  compared  with  present  cost  of  im- 
porting. 

Bean  Bags  I  45i®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%<3l6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5\@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   54(2)5^ 

Grain  Bags.  San  Quentin.  ft  100    6  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- ft   32  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  34-ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Only  for  choice  young  stock,  full  grown 
or  nearly  so,  did  the  market  display  any- 
noteworthy  firmness.  The  most  urgent 
Inquiry  was  for  choice  Young  Roosters 
and  fine  Fryers.  Large  and  fat  Hens 
brought  tolerably  good  figures.  Common 
Hens  were  carried  over  in  considerable 
quantity  from  previous  week,  and  where 
sales  of  this  stock  were  effected  low  prices 
had  to  be  accepted.  There  was  very  little 
demand  for  Turkeys,  and  few  offering. 
Ducks  and  Geese  had  to  be  of  good  size 
and  in  line  condition  to  sell  to  advantage. 
Prices  for  old  Pigeons  remained  fairly 
steady,  with  inquiry  only  moderate: 
Young  Pigeons  sold  at  a  decline. 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  f»  ft  I   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  young  hens  ^  ft   14  ®  15 

Hens.  California,  ¥  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  ®  8  50 

Fryers   5  00  (ai  5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  fi  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  H  dozen   3  50  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  25  (n  1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  t»  dozen   1  50  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  50 

Butter. 

Values  for  butter  were  maintained  at  a 
little  higher  range  than  preceding  week, 
but  only  for  the  most  favorite  brands 
showing  superior  quality  could  the  market 
be  said  to  show  firmness.  Medium  and 
common  grades  were  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  the  demand. 

Creamery,  extras,  <p  ft   21  ®22 

Creamery,  firsts   20  ®21 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @20 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  ®20 

Dairy,  seconds   174@184 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   134@14 

Cheese. 

Flats  are  in  fairly  liberal  stock,'  but  of- 
ferings do  not  include  much  choice  to  se- 
lect mild-flavored  new.  Young  Americas 
continued  to  command  in  a  small  way  tol- 
erably stiff  figures. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   84®  9 

California,  good  to  choice  old   8  @  84 

California,  fair  to  good   74®  8 

California,  "Young  Americas"   94@104 

Eastern   10  @18 

Mtm. 

Most  of  the  eggs  now  arriving  are  of 
rather  ordinary  quality,  and  for  the  gen- 
oral  run  of  offerings  the  market  lacks  firm- 
ness. Some  strictly  select  fresh  are  com- 
manding above  quotations.  Eastern  eggs 
are  in  fair  supply  and  are  selling  in  the 
main  at  lower  figures  than  corresponding 
qualities  of  California  product. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  @24 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  ®22 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  ®20 

Eastern  firsts   18  ®20 

Eastern  seconds   16  ®17 

Vegetables. 

There  were  no  pronounced  changes  in 
quotable  values  for  vegetables  of  any  de- 
scription now  coming  forward  in  quotable 
quantity,  but  such  changes  as  were 
effected  were  principally  to  easier  figures. 
Very  little  Asparagus  arriving.  String 
Beans  and  Green  Corn  were  in  increased 
receipt,  and  where  not  strictly  choice  met 
with  a  weak  market.  Tomatoes  were  in 
better  supply  than  previous  week  and 
market  was  less  favorable  to  sellers.  Sum- 
mer Squash  and  Cucumbers  sold  at  lower 
average  figures  than  last  quoted.  Onions 
were  in  fair  supply  and  market  inclined 
in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 

Asparagus,     ft   4  ®  64 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   2  ®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft   2  ®  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  1*  100  lbs...  1  00  ®  1  25 

Corn,  Green,  ^>  crate   1  00  (oi  1  50 

Cucumbers,  ¥  large  box   50   B  75 

Egg  Plant,  »  lb   s  ®  8 

Garlic,  new,  ?>  ft   3  ®  44 

Onions,  Cal.  Red.  f,  sack   90  @  1  00 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver.  *  ctl   1  25  ®  1  50 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  ft  ft   34®  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft   8  ®  10 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40   @  75 

Summer  Squash,  ¥1  small  box   85  ®  50 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box.     50   ®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  »  crate   100  ®160 

Tomatoes,  River,  large  box   2  00  @  2  60 

Nute.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trades*  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
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or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  showed  in- 
crease, and  market  was  not  so  firm  as  pre- 
vious week,  although  choice  to  select  con- 
tinued to  bring  comparatively  good  fig- 
ures. Some  from  Sacramento  River  sec- 
tion are  quite  ordinary  in  quality.  Sali- 
nas Burbanks  are  now  arriving  in  quot- 
able quantity.  Old  Oregon  Burbanks  are 
still  coming  forward,  but  demand  for 
them  is  very  limited. 

Sacramento  River  Burbanks   75  @  1  00 

Oregon  Burbanks   90   @  1  25 

New  Salinas  Burbanks,     cental...  1  75   Cat  2  15 

New  Pot.atoPK  white,  V  cental          1  65  ffl  2  10 

New  Early  Kose,      cental    1  65   @  1  90 

New  Garnet  Chile   1  65   @  1  80 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apricots  are  selling  at  a  wide  range, 
owing  to  a  great  difference  in  quality  of 
offerings.  Choice  to  select  are  more 
readily  placed  at  extreme  quotations  than 
are  very  common  qualities  at  inside  fig- 
ures. Some  recent  arrivals  of  Peaches 
are  showing  decidedly  improved  quality, 
and  better  prices  are  being  realized,  de- 
mand being  good  for  desirable  stock. 
Bartlett  Pears  are  coming  forward,  but 
are  mostly  too  green  to  be  desirable. 
Apples  of  fine  quality  were  in  fair  request 
at  moderately  firm  figures,  but  there 
were  few  of  this  sort  offering.  Plums 
were  in  increased  supply,  but  stocks  of 
choice  large  were  not  heavy  and  such 
brought  tolerably  good  prices.  Figs 
were  plentiful  and  only  a  few  favorite 
brands  brought  forth  any  special  compe- 
tition from  buyers.  Black  Grapes  are 
arriving,  but  in  the  main  are  hardly  ripe 
enough  to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Can- 
taloupes and  Watermelons  did  not  sell 
very  rapidly.  Nutmeg  Melons  are  arriv- 
ing from  Sacramento  River.  Choice  Rasp- 
berries were  in  light  receipt,  as  were 
also  Currants.  Most  Berries  in  season 
were  in  liberal  supply  and  prices  were 
without  special  change. 

Apples,  Green,  Tf>  50-box   50   @  90 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- lb.  bx.. .    1  00   @    1  25 

Apricots,  $  crate   40  @  8b 

Apricots,  ft  ton   20  00   @  40  00 

Blackberries,  ft  chest.    3  00   @   4  50 

Cantaloupes,  &  crate   125  @   2  00 

Currants,  ft  chest   5  00   @   8  00 

Figs,  l-layer  box,  25(«>40;  2  layer. .       50   ®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   1  00   (S)    1  25 

Loganberries,  ft  chest   2  00   @   3  50 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ft  box   1  00   or    1  50 

Peaches,  ft  large  box   85  (a    1  25 

Peaches,  ft  box   40   @  75 

Pears,  Bartlett.  ft  40- Id  box   1  25  <a  150 

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedl'g,  small  bx.      50  @  65 

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  box   40   @  75 

Plums,  Simoni.  ft  box   75  ®  90 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ft  box     75  (&  90 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   4  00   @   7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest.  3  00  @  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest   2  50   @   4  00 

Watermelons,  ft  lb   1H@ 

I)ri<><1  Fruits. 

Interest  is  now  mainly  in  new  crop,  and 
there  is  considerable  business  reported  in 
the  same,  largely  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter, of  course,  as  the  curing  season  has 
not  yet  opened  on  any  other  fruit  but  Ap- 
ricots, and  only  in  the  earliest  sections  is 
the  curing  of  this  fruit  under  full  head- 
way. That  there  will  be  any  glut  of  desir- 
able qualities  of  Apricots  this  season  is 
wholly  improbable,  the  market  being  now 
decidedly  firm  in  tone,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  so  continuing.  New  Apricots  are 
quotable  at  8@8Jc  for  good  to  choice  in 
boxes.  Extra  choice  to  fancy  are  ex- 
pected to  sell  at  a  higher  parity  of  values, 
as  the  proportion  of  strictly  high-grade 
stock  will  likely  be  very  light  this  season. 
In  speculative  transactions  in  futures, 
Peaches,  Pears  and  Prunes  are  all  coming 
in  for  attention,  with  the  bulk  of  trading 
in  the  first  two  varieties,  and  firmness 
most  pronounced  on  Peaches,  5i|c  being 
about  the  lowest  figure  dealers  are  willing 
to  accept  on  carload  lots  of  fair  average 
or  standard  quality  in  boxes.  Contracts 
for  Pears  have  been  mainly  within  range 
of  6@8Jc  at  producing  points,  inside  figure 
for  standard  and  top  price  for  fancy  in 
boxes.  New  Prunes  have  been  sold  for 
future  delivery  on  the  2.1c  sack  basis  for 
the  regular  run,  and  at  2Jc  basis  for  large 
sizes,  but  only  on  domestic  account  and 
not  in  very  heavy  quantity.  European 
buyers  are  not  at  present  bidding  over  the 
2c  sack  basis.  Quotations  below  for  last 
year's  fruit  are  mainly  nominal  at  this 
date.  Apples  are  scarce  and  temporarily 
are  commanding  stiff  prices. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5%@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  6%@  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  B>          7H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8^@  9 

Figs,  10-B)  box,  1-fti  cartons  55  @75 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  1% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4V4®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2%®  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2@2>4c;  40-50s,  3\@ic\ 
50-608,  3?6@3V4c;  60-708,  27s@3c;  70-80S,  2%@2ytC\ 
80-90s,  l%@2c;  90-lOOs,  \  small,  K@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,@  r-', 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  tyt 


Figs,  White,  in  bulk   254®  3H 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Raisins. 

There  is  little  doing  in  spot  stocks, 
which  are  mostly  Loose  Raisins,  and  no 
evidence  of  any  speculating  in  futures.  It 
is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  special 
activity  until  the  opening  of  the  new  sea- 
son. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-ib.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ib. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4}£c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3&c 

Seedless  Floated  3Hc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  3%c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3V£c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  ft  lb   by,c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  ft  pkg  4Hc 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  ft  ft  5J^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ft  ft  5)^0 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  ft  pkg  i%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ft  ft  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  are  few  oranges  now  on  market, 
and  not  much  inquiry  for  this  fruit,  as  is 
to  be  expected  at  this  date.  Choice  Va- 
lencias  are  selling  in  a  limited  way  to  fair 
advantage.  In  Lemons  there  is  a  moder- 
ate business  doing  at  generally  unchanged 
values,  with  supplies  of  fairly  liberal  pro- 
portions. Limes  are  in  ample  stock  for 
present  needs  and  prices  unchanged. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   1  50  fa3  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Market  presents  no  new  features.  There 
are  few  Almonds  offering  and  Walnuts 
are  practically  all  gone.  Prospects  are 
that  on  both  varieties  good  prices  will 
rule  for  coming  crop.  Peanut  market  is 
steady,  with  stocks  only  moderate. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell. . .   11  @l2yt 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  4K@  5y, 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  without 
appreciable  change,  dry  wines  of  last 
vintage  being  quotable  at  15@,17c  per  gal- 
lon, San  Francisco  delivery,  but  the  qual- 
ity would  have  to  be  exceptionally  fine  to 
command  extreme  figure  in  a  wholesale 
way.  For  sweet  wines  of  1903,  growers 
are  asking  30c  per  gallon  at  wineries. 
The  steamer  City  of  Panama,  sailing  on 
2nd  inst.,  carried  29,810  gallons  wine,  in- 
cluding 28,000  gallons  for  New  York. 
Shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
past  week  by  steam  and  sail  aggregated 
22,525  gallons  and  11  cases.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were  472,- 
740  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week  were 
284,700  gallons.  Receipts  of  wine  for 
month  of  June,  1904,  were  1,432,453  gal- 
lons, and  for  June,  1903,  were  1,121,898 
gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sks   71  099 

Wheat,  ctls   39,907 

Barley,  ctls  107,724 

Oats,  ctls   7,619 

Corn,  ctls   1,673 

Rye,  ctls   1,702 

Beans,  sks   5,157 

Potatoes,  sks   17,279 

Onions,  sks   1,594 

Hay,  tons   3,401 

Wool,  bales   1,328 

Hops,  bales   100 


Since 
July  1,1903. 


5,529,978 
2,523,544 
5,582,228 
873,456 
183,966 
62,496 
733,781 
1,356,892 
168,842 
177,120 
73,366 
31,507 


Same  time 
last  year. 


6,024.216 
6,087,063 
4,976,216 
774,401 
148,310 
185,650 
705,012 
1,320,600 
218.825 
167.044 
69,542 
15,332 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


I  Since 
July  1,1903. 


Flour,  '4  sk   24,156  3,479,484 

Wheat,  ctls   17,842  1,082,369 

Barley,  ctls   62,762  4,276,673 

Oats,  ctls   290  25,356 

Corn,  ctls   300  20,411 

Beans,  sks   455  41,935 

Hay,  bales   3,058  234,345 

Wool,  lbs  I  3.047,075 

Hops,  lbs   5,598  599,505 

Honey,  cases   13!  5,567 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,617:  116,054 


Same  time 
last  year. 


■].000,5f,5 
5,267,616 
3,536,564 
40,137 
50,905 
43,729 
217, nil 
1,334,009 
436,507 
4,515 
104,532 


MILES  of 
PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE   RILEY  dfc  SONS, 
I0t  Vlll.jo  81.,  8in  Fr.ncitoo. 


Inquiries  for  Our  Products  in  France. 


From  United  States  Consul  Jackson, 
LaRochelle,  France. 

The  existence  of  a  direct  service  be- 
tween La  Rochelle  and  Montreal  by  the 
Finska  Lloyd  has  suggested  to  import- 
ers and  dealers  in  this  city  the  possi- 
bility of  receiving  their  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  directly. 

At  present,  goods  destined  for  this 
region,  populated  with  nearly  3,000,- 
000,  have  to  be  received  indirectly  by 
way  of  Havre  or  Bordeaux  or  even 
Marseilles.  This  necessitates  a  long 
railway  haul,  which  increases  consider- 
ably the  cost  of  the  goods.  In  conse- 
quence, many  American  products 
which  would  become  very  popular  at  a 
low  price  are  now  considered  as  lux- 
uries. Among  these  I  would  mention 
California  fresh  fruits,  American 
canned  fruits,  and  meats.  Other  mer- 
chandise, such  as  prunes,  dried  apples, 
pears,  and  apricots,  would  become 
more  popular  if  sold  at  a  low  price. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoilic  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  21,  1904. 

763,141.— Chain  Bucket  Elevator— H.  M.  Barn- 

grover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
763,069.-  Gas  Generator— F.  H.  Bates.  S.  F. 
703,245.— Bolt  Holder— Bebler  &  Anderson,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
763,249.— Cant  Hook— N.  Blanchet,  Pendleton.  Or. 
763,146.— Stamp  Tappet— Brown  &  Haves,  Bishop, 

Cal. 

763,045.— Paper  Holder— K.  Cooper,  East  High- 
lands, Cal. 

763,162. — Feed  Valve— J.  L.  Curran,  Rocklin,  Cal. 
763,267.— Artificial  Fuel— J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
763,271.  —  Garment   Supporter  —  F.  Ferguson, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
763,276.— Horse  Detacher— J.  P.  Gardner,  S.  F. 
762,995.— Air  Brake  —  Graham  &  Potts,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

763,187.— Valve— Kellar  &  Thomason,  Covina,  Cal. 
763,324.— Cultivator  —  G.  W.  Roberts,  Lemoore, 
Cal. 

763,072.— Adjustable  Bit— W.  H.  de  Roseau,  Clif- 
ton, Ariz. 

762,948.— Kinetoscope,  Etc.— F.  Schaefer,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

763,336.— Rotary  Engine  —  J.  W.  Swanson,  Bal- 
lard, Wash. 

763.030.— Mining  Apparatus  —  C.  H.  Thompson, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
762,965.— Explosive  Engine  —  L.  F.  Washburne, 

S.  F. 

762,969. — Oil  Burner — E.  N.  White,  Oakland,  Cal. 
763,135.— Pavement  Machine— G.  R.  Wilton,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  ex  ten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa>-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PAT  E  1ST  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


CHEAP  RATES  8^0or^';lc•o^ora^dhonfl,0n• 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINEwTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


has  been  the  standard 
for  years  with  builders 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  possesses  all  the  re- 
quirements called  for 
by  the  various  climatic 
conditions.  It  has  been 
tested  and  has  made 
good.  You  ought  to 
investigate  it. 
Booklet  free. 

THe  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Lo«  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
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Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of  California: 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


SVGAR 

5C-lbs.S>l°° 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 

Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Send  J8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

60  lba.  best   Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  $1.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

10  lb.  pall  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift   1.10 

6  lbs.  fancy  KniM'rh  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea  2.50 

6  lba.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better..  1.60 
6 lbs.    pure   Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"  -  1.50 

$8  60 


Everything   guaranteed— Manor  book.  Trial 
ailed  free.    We  w*  tbe  larg- 
Coaet. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

26  Market  Street,  BAN  FRANCISCO 

Please  mention  thii  aaper  when  ordering. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Grapes  of  South  Africa. 

To  the  Editor: — South  Africa,  un- 
like the  United  States,  has  no  native 
species  of  wild  grape.  Along  the 
borders  of  water  courses  may  often  be 
seen  large,  handsome  creepers  which  at 
first  sight  would  be  taken  for  grape 
vines,  resembling  in  their  large,  beauti- 
ful leaves  and  rampant  growth  some  of 
the  more  luxuriant  varieties  of  the 
Northern  Fox  grape  of  the  Eastern 
States.  These  plants,  though  closely 
related  to  the  true  vines,  do  not  bear 
grapes  and  belong  the  genus  Cissus. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Western 
Province  of  Cape  Colony  are,  however, 
remarkably  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  European  vines,  and  since  their 
introduction,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  grapes  have  been 
grown  and  wine  made  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  first  to  introduce  grapes 
into  the  Colony  seem  to  have  been  the 
Huguenots  about  ](>85  and  the  varieties 
of  grapes  grown  here  at  the  present 
day  are  most  of  them  those  brought 
over  at  that  time.  It  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  conservatism  of  the 
Dutch  Colonists  that  it  was  not  until 
very  recently  that  any  other  varieties 
were  introduced,  and  these  are  princi- 
pally English  hothouse  varieties.  With- 
in the  last  five  years  the  Government 
has  introduced  some  of  the  best  French 
wine  grapes,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
very  generally  distributed  over  the 
Colony. 

Luckily  the  varieties  brought  over 
by  the  Huguenots  were  well  suited  to 
the  country,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
varieties  unsuited  have  gradually  been 
eliminated.  However  this  may  be. 
there  are  at  present  only  about  half  a 
dozen  varieties  planted  to  any  great 
extent.  Most  of  the  grapes  grown  are 
used  for  wine  making.  A  few  localities 
make  a  specialty  of  table  grapes  for 
the  Johannisberg  and  Cape  Town  mar- 
kets and  there  is  a  small  export  of 
grapes  to  London.  Very  few  raisins 
are  made  at  present  as  the  climate  of 
the  principal  grape  growing  districts 
is  neither  hot  nor  dry  enough  and  there 
is  to  much  liability  to  summer  rains. 

The  principal  wine  grape's  grown  are 
Hermitage  and  Pontac  for  red  wine  and 
Green  grape,  Stein  and  White  French 
for  white.  For  table  grapes  the  Red 
and  White  Hanepoot  are  the  most 
widely  planted  and  from  the  later  are 
made  the  few  raisins  that  the  Colony 
produces. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  dry  red  wine  of 
the  Colony  is  made  from  the  Hermitage 
grape  which  seems  to  be  identical  with 
a  grape  of  southern  France  whose  true 
name  is  Ulliade.  It  has  been  grown 
here  for  generations  under  the  delusion 
that  it  was  the  same  grape  from  which 
the  famous  "  Ermitage  "  wine  of  France 
is  made,  and  c  onstant  efforts  were  made 
to  produce  a  wine  from  it  resembling 
that  type.  The  grape  is,  however,  so 
very  different  in  all  its  characteristics 
from  the  Petite  Sirah,  the  true  Hermi- 
tage grape,  that  these  efforts  naturally 
failed.  The  Sirah  which  is  extensively 
grown  in  California  and  Australia  has 
lately  been  introduced  here  by  the 
Government,  but  its  adaptability  to 
the  country  is  still  uncertain.  The 
Cape  Hermitage  is  a  grape  which  is 
well  worth  trying  in  California.  It  is  a 
heavy,  constant  bearer  with  short  prun- 
ing, and  in  Cape  Colony  produces  a 
light  neutral  wine  of  good  quality  but 
without  much  character.  Mixed  with 
a  little  Cabernet  Sauvignon  it  makes  a 
remarkably  fine  table  wine  for  such  a 
heavy  bearer.  It  resembles  in  the 
character  of  its  wine  the  Aramon  to 
some  extent,  but  the  grapes  ripen 
earlier  and  the  wine  is  of  better  quality. 
It  is  usual  to  gather  it  here  with  from 
18%  to  20%  of  sugar  and  even  less, 
and  yet  the  wine  shows  remarkable 
keeping  qualities  considering  the  primi- 
tive and  careless  methods  used  in  mak- 
ing and  keeping  it.  The  Hermitage 
is  also  one  of  the  favorite  table  grapes 
of  the  Cape,  being  recommended  by  its 
large  size,  symmetrical  bunches  and 
good  flavor.  It  would  be  of  little  use 
in  California  for  this  purpose,  however, 
being  too  much  like  the  California 
Black  Malvoisie  in  appearance  and  in- 


ferior to  that  variety  in  shipping  finali- 
ties. 

The  Pontac  is  identical  with  the 
French  Teinturier,  which  has  been 
planted  in  California  to  a  small  extent, 
generally  under  the  incorrect  name  of 
Pied  de  Perdrix.  It  is  a  small  grow- 
ing, light  bearing  vine,  which  requires 
long  pruning.  It  is  noticeable  for  the 
deep  red  color  of  the  juice  of  the 
grapes  and  the  deep  red  bronze  of  the 
leaves  in  the  autumn.  It  is  used  here 
principally  for  sweet  wine  or  port,  but 
is  not  extensively  planted.  A  little 
sweet  wine  is  also  made  from  a  red 
Muscatelle  or  Frontignan,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  small  vineyards 
have  been  planted  with  Alicante  Bous- 
chet,  Jacquez  (Lenoir)  and  Othello. 

The  most  successful  of  the  recent  in- 
troductions of  red  wine  grapes  is  that 
of  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  which 
seems  better  suited  to  the  conditions 
here  than  to  those  of  California.  It  is, 
however,  even  here,  a  rather  shy 
bearer,  and  is  only  planted  in  small 
quantities  by  those  who  aim  at  quality 
and  can  afford  to  go  the  expense  of 
trellising.  On  a  two-wire  trellis,  some 
growers  claim  to  obtain  large  and  reg- 
ular crops  from  the  Cabernet. 

Most  of  the  white  wine  of  the  Colony 
is  made  from  what  is  called  here  the 
Green  grape.  The  wine  is  called 
Drackenstien  and  is  often  of  very  good 
quality,  resembling  a  Grave  or  light 
Sauterne.  Two  varieties  of  the  Green 
grape  are  recognized,  the  White  and 
the  Red,  but  in  all  the  vineyards  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
there  are  two  white  grapes  and  one 
red,  oi-  rather  light  pink.  The  com- 
monest of  the  white  varieties  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Semillon,  the  principal 
Sauterne  grape.  The  other  white 
grape  is  indistinguishable  from  this 
variety  except  by  the  fruit,  which  lacks 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  Semillon. 
The  pink  grape  seems  to  be  simply  a 
color  variation  of  the  latter  white  one. 
The  Stein,  which  is  the  next  most  widely 
planted  white  wine  grape,  I  have  been 
unable  to  identify  with  any  European 
variety.  It  is  an  excellent  bearer  and 
produces  more  sugar  than  the  Green 
grape  and  is  usually  considered  of  bet- 
ter quality.  It  is  extremely  subject  to 
attacks  of  oidium,  requiring,  in  some 
localities,  six  or  seven  sulphurings  dur- 
ing the  season.  This  is  doubtless  the 
reason  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
planted.  In  localities  where  it  attains 
sufficient  sugar  it  is  often  used  for 
sherry  making. 

The  only  other  white  grape  which  is 
planted  in  large  quantities  is  the  White 
French,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Palomino,  a  grape  of  the  sherry  dis- 
tricts of  Spain.  This  grape  has  been 
extensively  planted  in  California,  usu- 
ally under  the  name  of  the  Napa  Golden 
Chasselas  (a  complete  misnomer),  as  it 
differs  in  almost  all  respects  from  the 
Chasselas  tribe.  This  vine  grows  well 
and  bears  large  crops  here,  but  the 
climate  is  hardly  warm  enough  to  reach 
perfection  in  most  localities.  It  rarely 
reaches  more  than  18%  or  19%  of 
sugar,  and  the  wine  made  from  It  is 
usually  labeled  Hock. 

Sweet  wines  are  made  from  the 
small  White  Muscateller  or  Frontignan 
and  from  two  other  varieties  of  Fron- 
tignan, a  pink  and  a  red.  These  are 
small  early  grapes  which  attain  a  high 
percentage  of  sugar  and  make  a  wine 
similar  to  the  French  Lunel.  A  little 
wine  is  also  made  from  the  White  Hane- 
poot. 

A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  made, 
almost  uniformly  of  very  bad  quality. 
Wine  is  usually  made  here  without  the 
use  of  presses.  The  grapes  are  crushed 
by  means  of  a  "  fouloir "  or,  in  many 
cellars  still,  by  the  feet,  and  then 
placed  in  fermenting  vats  of  about  1000 
gallons'  capacity.  This  is  done  with 
grapes  both  for  red  and  for  white  wine. 
The  only  difference  in  treatment  is  that 
the  red  wine  grapes  are  left  on  the 
skins  for  several  days,  and  the  white 
for  two  or  three.  The  wine  which 
runs  out  freely  from  the  fermenting 
vats  is  used  as  wine.  The  remainder  is 
thrown  with  the  pomace  into  primitive 
stills  and  made  into  Cape  brandy,  which 
is  usually  called  here  "Dop."  This 
"Dop"  has  given  the  viticultural 
products  of  the  Cape  a  bad  name  and 
is  known  in  the  London  market  as  Cape 


Smoke.  Most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
blacks. 

Table  grapes  of  fine  appearance  and 
excellent  quality  are  raised  in  the 
Western  Province,  chiefly  of  the  vari- 
eties White  and  Red  Hanepoot.  The 
former  is  identical  with  the  Raisin  Mus- 
cat or  Muscat  of  Alexandria  of  California 
and  grows  here  to  great  perfection. 
The  Red  Hanepoot  is  a  grape  well 
worthy  of  trial  in  California.  It  seems 
to  be  simply  a  color  variation  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  but  is,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  larger.  It  is  very  strik- 
ing in  appearance,  being  almost  as 
vivid  in  color  as  a  good  sample  of 
Flame  Tokay.  It  is  the  table  grape 
which  takes  best  in  the  London  market 
and  shipments  are  said  to  have  been 
made  to  New  York  with  success,  which 
says  a  great  deal  for  its  keeping  qual- 
ities. Mr.  Fairchild,  an  agricultural 
explorer  from  the  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  has  recently 
been  to  the  Cape,  has  sent  some  rooted 
plants  to  the  United  States  for  testing 
and  distribution.  It  should  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  for  those  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia where  they  can  raise  good  Mus- 
cats but  cannot  produce  properly 
colored  Tokay.  The  other  table  grapes 
grown  here  are  not  very  promising  for 
introduction  into  California.  The  Rasin 
Blanc  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  Napoleon  or  Verdal.  The 
Crystal  is  a  large  white  grape  of  very 
fine  appearance  but  flavorless  and  a 
poor  shipper.  The  Barbarossa,  wrongly 
named,  is  a  large,  coarse,  late  red 
grape,  which  could  not  compete  with 
the  Black  Morocco. 

California  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
competition  with  the  Cape,  either  in 
the  matter  of  table  grapes  or  of  raisins, 
but  if  well  made  Cape  wines  ever  come 
in  competition  with  California  wines, 
the  Californians  will  have  to  look  to 
their  laurels. 

Frederic  T.  Bioi.etti. 
Elsenburg   School    of  Agriculture, 
Cape  Colony. 
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AGAINST 


ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druKKist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND    INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports.       Rural  Properties. 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IMWJfc  STOPPED  FREE 
"I     I  Permanently  Cured  by 

I  I  XDR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
„  I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  CONSULT  ATT  ON,  p«r*on»l  or  by  mtU.  tre»tU«  and 
fcj  TKIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  oolj  umpor-ry  »iief,  for  »U 
NiftToui  Dmordbbs,  Epilepsy  ,  Spasm*,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
BH-B.H-KI.INF.tfl.S31  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  In 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
throw  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  Is  the  gold— worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
proems  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  t lie  cream.  Your  dairy 
can't  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow- 
bars —  get  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgageoff 
the  farm.  How? 
Gets  all  the  cream 
-raises  the  quan- 
tity and  quality 
of  butter —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It's  a 
modern  separator. 
The  picture  shows. 
Write  for  catalogue  F-131. 
THE  SIMPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RTJPESTRIS  ST  GEORGE, 
QLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA,****.*.*  CALIFORNIA. 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sucker  Attachment.  made  by  the  M.  Canip- 
bell  Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited. 


Will  Glean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  til 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
ating oat*  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing btrlei  from 
wheat  We  have 
Special  screens 
anil  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 


id. 


ens  for 
Ufulla 


Me  Will  s,  II  You  On"  ...  Our  Machines  on  Time, 

and  to  convince  you  Mint  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
heat  maehine  for  general  farm  use.  will  ship  FOO 
one  on  trial  and  pa)  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
maehine  you  have.  If  you  sow  ^  .  - 1  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  nnd  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

larpo  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DOW  a  EN 

Potato  Digger. .' 


.How,  you  vet 
II.  f  ist,  clean  and  an. 

■K    I  IIW  V  III!  V|W,MM  HUM*.  r.  r  f ...  Do.,1..,  (k»«, 

UOWOEN  MFC.  CO.,  Boa  67,     PRAIRIE   CITY.  IA. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Tlussoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb.  kern, 82.60;  100-lb.  keg»,  ttM;  half  barrel, 
■70 1  b. .  Sjc  per  1  b :  barrel ,  426 1  b. ,  8)c.   Send  for  boo  lpt 
J  AMEs.  UOOI».  Original  Maker.  "U1PU 
988.41  N.  Front  street,  PtlUdalpala,  Pa. 
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Programme  for  Exhibition  of  Horses. 

The  programme  for  the  exhibition  of 
horse,  mules  and  asses  at  the  World's 
Fair  has  been  arranged  by  Colonel 
Mills,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock,  so  as  to  give  the  judges  ample 
time  for  deliberate  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  incomparable  exhibit  that 
will  be  assembled  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition of  1904. 

The  judging  of  horses,  etc.,  will  com- 
mence with  the  single  animals  of  each 
breed  and  be  followed  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  breeding  studs,  and  later  the 
champion  and  grand  champion  stallions 
and  mares,  and  the  final  climax  will  be 
the  award  of  the  premier  championship 
honors  to  the  breeder  and  exhibitor 
making  the  best  records  for  their  studs 
in  the  forum  of  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  1904. 

The  great  extent  and  excellence  of 
the  exhibits  of  horses,  etc.,  assured, 
the  Universal  Exhibition  will  most  cred- 
ilably  represent  the  best  specimens  of 
the  leading  studs  of  the  world,  and 
there  will  be  few  horsemen  of  note  who 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  unusual 
opportunity  for  careful  and  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  splendid  exhibition  of 
all  the  breeds  of  horses  now  on  the  way 
to  the  forum  of  the  World's  Pair. 

Stallions  and  mares  in  the  breeding 
classes,  except  as  noted,  will  be  judged 
in  the  forum,  commencing  at  10  o'clock 
A.  m.  each  day  from  August  24  to  Sep- 
tember 1  as  follows:  Standard  Trot- 
ters, Thoroughbreds,  French  Coach, 
German  Coach,  English  Coach,  Hack- 
ney, Morgan,  Saddle,  Shetland  Pony, 
Percheron,  French  Draft,  Clydesdale, 
Shire,  Belgian  Draft,  also  Jacks  and 
Jennets. 

The  managers  of  the  Universal  Expo- 
position  have  provided  cash  prizes  for 
exhibits  of  horses  amounting  to  $94,300. 
This  sum  will  be  augmented  by  spe- 
cial prizes  provided  by  National  and 
.State  commissions  and  National  asso- 
ciations of  horse  breeders  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $150,000,  a  sum  largely  in 
excess  of  all  cash  prizes  to  be  offered 
this  year  for  exhibits  of  horses  by  all 
the  State  and  provincial  fairs  of 
America.   

The  California  State  Fair  of  1904. 


Stock  breeders  are  taking  much  in- 
terest in  the  approaching  State  Fair, 
as  it  promises,  from  present  indica- 
tions, to  present  the  finest  exhibit  of 
highly  bred  cattle  that  has  been  made 
for  many  years.  The  judging  has  been 
done  for  the  past  two  years  by  Prof. 
W.  L.  Carlyle,  at  that  time  connected 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Major  of  our  own  State 
University.  Mr.  Carlyle's  judging  was 
a  revelation  to  not  only  the  public  but 
to  the  breeders  themselves,  for  his  ex- 
planations were  so  lucid  and  convincing 
that  they  gained  many  valuable  points 
from  him  which  some  of  them  have 
have  since  put  into  practice  to  their 
own  advantage.  He  will  also  judge 
again  this  year. 

The  prospect  at  present  is  that  the 
show  of  Shorthorns  will  be  far  superior 
to  those  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  some  mag- 
nificent individuals  being  shown.  The 
best  herds  of  Jerseys  in  the  State  will 
be  in  competition,  which  will  be  very 
close.  In  the  Holsteins  also  there  will 
be  an  excellent  showing.  The  direct- 
ors are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Pierce  herd,  which  this 
year  is  inferior  to  none,  as  during  the 
past  year  Mr.  Pierce  has  purchased  in 
Europe,  through  his  agents,  the  choic- 
est specimens  procurable  from  the  best 
herds  on  the  continent.  He  is  said  to 
have  paid  almost  fabulous  prices  for 
some  of  them,  but  is  well  satisfied  with 
his  bargains.  If  he  exhibits  them  the 
lovers  of  fine  cattle — and,  in  fact,  every 
man  who  owns  cattle — will  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  what  the  best 
European  standards  are. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVA  TO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county.  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nileg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A. J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  $2.00  2  settings;  *4.00 
per  100.   J.  Stanstield,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards.  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  *12  per  dozen,  np. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

1'C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE.  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


Geo. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP -Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  &, 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 


U.S. 


THE  "^^1 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

For  you.  Mr  Dairyman 

If  you  want 
the  best 


Remember  the  1904  U.  S. 

has  Low  Supply  Can,  Clutch 
Bushing,  runs  easier  than  ever, 
and  is  away  ahead  of  all  "would 
be  competitors." 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogues 


We  havp  thefollnwine  transfer  points:  Portland,  Me.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sioui  City,  la., 
Omaha.  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Address  all  letters  to 

VERMONT   FARM    MACHINE  CO. 
359  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


T/\KE     [NOTICE — Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  "  S-gfiy  Bean 


'Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33'/ifo. 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in         catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13,  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"   Ensilage   Cutters.    In  capacity 
**Ohio"  Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 
Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine*  Made  by 
HOOK.bR  &  CO.,  BAH  FRANCISCO. 

 "Modern  SHage  Method*"  10  cents,  coin  op  stamps. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 


Pasteur  Vaccine  Co 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MOflttk. MANUFACTURED    BY  *Hli 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  v  I  RON  WORKS 

is  rpiMONT  st.  s*n nuxciscc 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  Interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUiVlA,  CAL, 

3T0N  WAGON  SCALER 

SEHT  ON  TRIAL  FREE. 

U  j .  -STANDARD,  BALL  BEARING. 
COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FREt 
AMERICAN  -SCALEL.  COMPANY 

218  Am.  nank  m.ig  Kansas  crrY,  MO 


ifbrrxie^ 

j4  JVoroo^b 


f\T    HO /VIE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
Iw'/'A^HP  ters  of  any  business  college 

Ua'JSa   raF^M       west  of  Chicago. 
.mwot  ML.  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

dents are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  have  a  large 
corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 


J 
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AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEER. 


Crude  Petroleum  Paint  for  Farm 
Buildings. 


Mr.  John  C.  Cooper,  a  farmer  of 
Watsonville  section,  has  had  a  very  sat- 
isfactory experience  with  crude  petro- 
leum in  painting  his  farm  buildings, 
and  gives  the  Weekly  Chronicle  an  in- 
teresting outline  of  his  methods  and 
results: 

The  crude  petroleum  oil  and  red  me- 
tallic paint  has  proved  on  a  good  test 
to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  is 
the  cheapest,  most  durable  and  in 
every  way  the  best  for  general  outside 
work  that  could  be  used,  it  is  cheaper 
than  good  whitewash,  of  one  applica- 
tion even,  and  never  has  to  be  re- 
newed, as  its  life  is  really  unknown.  In 
some  places  it  has  stood  seventeen 
years  and  is  still  apparently  as  good  as 
when  first  applied,  according  to  infor- 
mation given  me  by  others.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  cannot  be  used 
for  inside  work,  as  it  is  so  slow  to  dry, 
but  will  do  for  inside  of  such  buildings 
as  chicken  houses.  As  a  roof  paint  it 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  high-priced 
paint,  and  as  a  wood  preservative  it 
cannot  be  approached.  While  it  is 
somewhat  slower  to  apply  than  white- 
wash or  thin,  cheap  paints,  or  high- 
priced  paints  well  thinned,  the  slight 
extra  time  of  labor  really  cuts  but  little 
figure,  as  the  results  are  so  satisfac- 
tory. For  much  work  but  one  coat  is 
really  necessary,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend for  a  really  good  job  a  light  sec- 
ond coat,  applied  two  or  three  months 
or  more  after  the  first. 

Cost  and  Formula. — The  cheapness 
of  the  paint  can  hardly  be  realized.  I 
painted  a  barn,  granary,  hired  man's 
house  of  three  rooms,  woodshed,  brooder- 
house,  windmill  tower,  twelve  small 
chicken-houses,  and  considerable  fenc- 
ing, besides  soaking  all  posts  in  the 
straight  crude  oil,  at  an  expense  of 
$SU.O.  The  formula  I  followed  was:  To 
one  gallon  of  crude  petroleum  oil  add 
three  to  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
Prince's  brown  metallic.  The  crude 
petroleum  I  got  was  heavy,  so  I  had  to 
add  one  gallon  of  coal  oil  to  nine  gallons 
of  crude  oil.  Introducing  three  pounds 
op  metallic  per  gallon,  or  thirty  pounds 
to  the  ten  gallons,  the  mixture  was  of 
the  proper  consistency  to  apply.  Some 
crude  oil  needs  more  and  other  less 
thinning.  I  bought  my  crude  oil  at  the 
Watsonville  Electric  Light  and  Water 
Works,  at  2*  cents  a  gallon,  and  got 
the  Prince's  brown  metallic  wholesale 
in  San  Francisco  at  13  cents  a  pound, 
which,  with  freight  to  Watsonville,  cost 
me  just  2  cents  a  pound.  The  coal  oil 
cost  20  cents  a  gallon.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  paint  cost  me  10  cents  a  gallon,  and 
the  slight  labor  of  mixing  it.  First  I 
added  the  coal  oil  to  the  crude  oil  in  a 
barrel  half  filled  with  the  oil,  and  then 
put  in  the  metallic.  The  ordinary  red 
metallic  will  be  satisfactory,  but  as  the 
Prince's  brown  costs  very  little  more 
and  is  better,  it  is  worth  while  obtain- 
ing. 

How  it  Covers. — As  a  test  to  see 
how  far  the  paint  would  go.  another 
man  and  myself  took  a  quart  each.  He 
applied  the  paint  quickly  while  I 
worked  it  in  more.  His  quart  covered 
30  square  feet  and  mine  50  square  feet. 
This  was  on  new  but  seasoned  rough 
lumber,  the  side  of  the  barn.  Neither 
then  nor  to-day  can  any  difference  in 
color,  etc.,  be  detected  between  the 
two  jobs  as  they  were  side  by  side. 
This  proves  that  a  gallon  will  cover, 
first  coat,  on  wood  that  has  never  been 
painted  before,  from  120  to  200  square 
feet,  and  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  for  paint 
material.  The  paint  is  a  little  slower 
to  apply  than  the  ordinary  linseed  oil 
paint.  And  the  lumber  on  which  the 
paint  was  applied  was  well  dried.  The 
buildings  were  erected  in  December, 
1901,  and  painted  in  August  and  SeD- 
tember,  1902.  The  shingles  on  the 
hired  man's  house  were  very  dry  and 
commencing  to  warp.  They  absorbed 
a  lot  of  oil,  but  they  were  so  well 
treated  that  never  a  drop  of  rain  has 
leaked  into  that  house,  while  the  lin- 


seed-oil-painted roof  of  my  own  house 
leaked  during  three  or  four  heavy  blows 
and  rainstorms.  And  but  one  coat  was 
applied  to  the  hired  man's  house.  A 
second  coat,  I  believe,  should  be  much 
lighter,  so  that  it  would  cover  fully 
twice  as  much  as  the  first  coat.  The 
crude  petroleum  soaks  into  the  wood 
and  preserves  it,  filling  all  crevices, 
while  the  metallic  gives  it  body,  filling 
or  rather  stopping  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  On  some  surfaced  lumber,  of 
which  the  gates  of  a  poultry  fence  sur- 
rounding my  house  and  garden  were 
made,  it  would  be  better  if  a  second 
coat  were  applied.  Still  it  looks  well, 
and  I  may  not  put  a  second  coat  on  till 
later.  Surfaced  lumber  requires  much 
less  crude  oil  paint  than  the  rough  lum- 
ber; in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
heavy  coat  on  at  the  first  application. 
Of  course,  no  priming  at  all  was  done 
by  me. 

With  Distillate. — The  paint  may  be 
made  a  little  cheaper,  even,  by  the  use 
of  distillate  at  6  cents  a  gallon  as  a 
"thinner"  instead  of  coal  oil,  and  I 
would  recommend  it.  A  friend  of  mine 
is  about  to  try  the  paint  and  will  use 
as  a  "thinner"  the  refuse  Coalinga 
crude  oil  he  has  already  used  in  a  crude 
oil  gas  engine,  and  therefore  his  "  thin- 
ner "  will  cost  him  nothing.  The  crude 
oil  (the  heavy,  not  the  light,  Coalinga) 
can  be  obtained  now  in  nearly  every 
small  city  in  the  State  from  gas,  water 
or  electric  light  works,  mills,  etc.,  at 
practically  the  first  cost  of  oil  at  the 
wells — about  i  or  J  cent  a  gallon,  plus 
the  freight  to  the  given  points,  which  is 
much  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the 
oil.  The  metallic  may  be  bought  at  a 
local  dealer's,  or  from  a  wholesale  house 
cheaper  if  much  of  a  quantity  is  needed. 
It  comes  in  barrels — size  of  sugar  bar- 
rels— and  weighs  300  pounds.  Smaller 
quantities  come  higher  in  price  than  I 
paid. 

I  tried  an  experiment  of  adding 
three,  three  and  a  half  and  four  pounds 
of  metallic  to  a  gallon  of  oil,  but  found 
that  a  full  three  pounds  was  the  best. 
Soon  after  applying  the  three-pounds- 
to-a-gallon  mixture  it  turns  dark, 
almost  black,  but  as  the  wood  absorbs 
the  oil  the  color  becomes  lighter,  till  in 
six  months  or  so  the  shade  is  that  of  an 
agreeable  dull  brown. 

For  Chicken  Houses.— For  chicken 
houses  nothing  r  an  approach  this  paint. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  paint  itself  and  is 
a  positive  vermin  destroyer.  My  first 
chicken  houses  I  painted  outside  and  in- 
side, not  sparing  the  oil  about  the 
roosts.  I  have  chicken  houses  6x12  feet 
on  runners  and  movable  roosts,  2x2 
inches,  supported  on  other  2x2  pieces, 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  houses. 
These  I  almost  soaked  in  the  oil.  At 
first  some  of  the  hens  got  a  slight  brown 
hue  in  places,  but  they  had  neither  lice 
nor  fleas,  and  never  have  had.  The 
roosts  should  be  replaced  when  neces- 
sary on  account  of  dirt.  Later  I 
painted  only  the  supports  and  roosts 
and  boards  nearby  inside  of  the  chicken* 
house  and  then  whitewashed  the  rest, 
as  I  readily  admit  I  got  tired  of  the  job 
of  working  on  the  inside  of  the  houses. 
The  result  has  been  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. Still  I  believe  it  would  pay  to 
have  the  houses  painted  inside  and  out. 
The  head  painter  of  the  Government,  at 
the  Presidio,  who  first  gave  me  the 
idea  of  the  crude  oil  paint,  informed  me 
at  the  time  that  he  would  not  have  any 
whitewash  on  his  farm,  and  that  his 
father-in-law,  who  has  a  large  poultry 
farm  near  Santa  Rosa,  found  that  glar- 
ing white  buildings  affected  the  eye- 
sight of  the  chickens,  strong  as  their 
eyes  were,  and  interfered  with  their 
health  and  laying  abilities. 

For  Farm  Tools. — Another  good  use 
to  which  this  paint  may  be  applied  is  to 


plowshares,  cultivators,  teeth,  etc., 
when  one  is  through  using  them  for  a 
while,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  by  rusting. 
As  soon  as  I  am  through  with  a  plow  or 
other  implement  having  exposed  steel 
or  iron  parts  I  immediately  clean  it  and 
rub  over  a  little  paint.  This  keeps  the 
plowshare  or  whatever  it  is  in  good 
condition  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  get  off 
the  paint,  as  it  will  scour  off  a  plow- 
share and  mouldboard  in  a  very  few 
feet,  and  leave  it  bright,  clean  and  in 
fine  shape  for  work,  as  well  as  having 
preserved  it  between  times. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  another 
beauty  about  the  crude  oil  paint  is  that 
you  know  just  what  you  are  getting, 
and  that  it  is  a  pure  article,  whereas 
there  is  no  such  trickery  practiced  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house-building 
line  as  there  is  in  painting,  cheap  and 
really  injursous  oil  often  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  good  and  at  first  it  is  very 
hard  to  tell  the  difference.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  a  crude  oil  paint  is  the 
purest,  the  cheapest  by  long  odds  and 


the  most  durable  of  all  and  is  the  one 
that  should  be  and  will  become  univer- 
sally used  in  a  short  time,  as  soon  as 
known,  in  places  suitable  for  its  use. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
•who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way.  relative  to  the  merits  of 


Tuttle's  Elixir 


Is  spurious  W  untruthful.     It  needs 
Doming  bm  tin-  tnin  t<>  mppoitft  It 
Is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
I  remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  Mood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TTJTTLES   FAMILY    ELIXIR    cures  rheui 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.    Kilts  pain  instantly.  Our  lOO-pagc  book. 
"Veterinary  tuperience."  FREE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..  8ft  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mom. 

48T  O'Fornll  St..  Sun  I  ,  ;   OtX 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs-nonp  ataafaa  but  tutu.'.. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief.  If  any. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  »„d;M.SS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M  BACON  PECAN  ro  ..I  inc.  iDewitl.Ga 


TIE  TRUCK  y 


BECAUSE  IT'S  THE  BEST. 
_ 


Designed  by  men  who  have  had  practical  work  in  the  orchard 
and  in  that  way  found  out  the  trouble  with  other  styles. 

It  is  made  in  four  different  sizes — our  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 
And  other  machinery  that  we  make,  also. 

Write  to  us. 

Anderson -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 


"  the  Standard  Baler. 


See  it  work  and  you  are  convinced  i 
1  of  its  superiority.  Power  press  I 
■hown  delivers  two  1001b  bales  per  minute,  square  and  tlgbt.balesthnt  pack  carp.  t 
IT  U1C  CClTIIDCCa  Soil  Feeder.  Automatic  Block  Placer,  Auto-I 
I  HAO  rCHIUIlCtfl  matlo  Condensing  Hopper,  Automatic  Signal! 
Bell,  83  by  30  Inch  Feed  Opening,  Steel  or  Wood  Frame.  Durable  and  sate. 1 
Hazard  to  anna  and  legs  Is  removed.  Big  brother  to  the  famous  Eli  Continuous! 
TravelandHeversibleLeverpresses.  38  styles  and  sizes.  Eli  catalogue  tree.  |" 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman," 


until  you  have 
investigated 

-    _     a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
v.,  w,aeon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines:  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  Give  size  of  engine  required. 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1863.  Meagher  and  15th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 

The  Grange  in  Fresno  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Wednesday,  the 
29th  of  June,  was  a  history  making  day 
at  West  Park,  Fresno  county,  the 
occasion  being  the  organization  of 
West  Park  Grange  of  the  Order  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry. 

West  Park  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, was  organized  at  West  Park 
school  house  with  a  charter  member- 
ship of  sixty  -  two  of  the  brightest 
and  most  progressive  of  Fresno's  citi- 
zens. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Mcintosh,  Miss  Nellie  Boyd, 
Miss  L.  H.  Hatch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Dore  and  Kev.  J.  W.  Webb  are  among 
the  charter  membership. 

After  organization,  officers  for  the 
year  expiring  next  January  were 
elected  from  the  best  and  most  capable 
members,  among  them  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Sherman  Lecturer  and  J.  S.  Dore  Sec- 
retary. 

After  the  installation  of  officers  the 
Grange  unanimously  passed  resolutions 
pledging  its  support  in  favor  of  busi 
ness  co-operation  of  its  members  in 
favor  of  the  State  Raisin  Association, 
and  in  support  of  its  prosident,  Mr. 
Madsen. 

West  Park  is  a  prosperous  portion 
of  Fresno  county.  Many  of  its  citizens 
are  natives  of  Denmark,  well  known 
for  their  thrift  and  industry.  They  are 
very  freely  joining  the  Grange,  for 
they  see  that  through  it  they  can  have 
better  co-operation,  better  association, 
better  opportunities  for  discussing 
matters  pertaining  to  their  business 
interests,  and  better  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  and  knowledge  of 
each  other. 

West  Park  Grange  was  mainly  organ- 
ized by  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Hon. 
John  S.  Dore.  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the 
State  Grange  Herbert  Tuck  of  Carpin- 
teria  was  the  installing  officer. 

In  former  times  there  were  seven 
Granges  in  Fresno  county.  There  are 
but  two  now,  but  much  is  said  in  favor 
of  reviving  subordinate  Granges  as  a 
means  of  promoting  better  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers,  and  if  this  plan  is 
carried  out  it  will  do  it. 

The  character  of  its  officers  and 
membership  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
West  Park  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, will  do  its  part  in  promoting 
unity  of  action  and  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  California. 

In  former  years,  too,  there  were 
many  Granges  in  southern  California — 
eighteen  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Did 
those  Granges  now  exist,  there  would 
be  more  unity  of  action  among  citrus 
fruit  growers  than  there  is.  Why  not 
revive  the  Grange  iu  southern  Califor- 
nia? It  has  a  local,  State  and  National 
organization.  Let  it  be  revived  in 
southern  California.  J.  T. 


Cold  Waves. 


The  cold  wave,  so  much  dreaded  by 
most  people,  is  really  a  blessing  in  dis- 

The  Horn  of  Plenty^ 
awaits  eveiyFarmer^ 


who  uses 

Nitrate 
of  Soda. 

(THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE) 

In  the  Orchard  or  for  Small  Fruits, 
for  Grain,  Grass,  or  Vegetables,  results  are 
certain.  100  pounds  per  acre,  used  as  a  Top 
Dressing  for  a  growing  crop,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  other  fertilizers,  will  yield  results 
that  will  be  to  the  farmer  like  Finding 
Money.  Send  name  and  complete  address 
on  Post  Card  for  my  new  Bulletin,  "  Food  tor 
Plants." 

I  have  nothing  to  sell;  no  catalogues  I 
am  simply  publishing  information  of  Expe- 
riment Station  Results  from  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  giving  it  free 

WILLIAM  S  MYERS,  Director, 
12-16  John  St.,  New  York. 


Williams' 
Shaving  Soap 

"  The  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face  " 

Williams'  Shaving  Sticks  and  Tablets  sold  every- 
where. Free  trial  sample  for  a-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage.    Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave. " 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


guise.  It  charges  the  atmosphere  with 
fresh  oxygen  and  a  surplus  of  free  elec- 
tricity, which  produces  a  most  exhila- 
rating and  beneficial  effect  upon  man- 
kind. Torpid  energies  are  aroused, 
physical  vigor  and  resistance  increased 
by  the  advent  of  a  cold  wave  to  such 
an  extent  that  any  additional  damage 
is  more  than  made  up  for. 

The  American  climate  has  always 
been  recognized  as  a  strong  factor  in 
causing  the  aggressiveness  and  enter- 
prise which  have  lifted  our  people  into 
the  first  rank  among  nations  and  made 
us  commercially  supreme.  The  cold 
wave,  with  the  results  of  increased 
energy  and  vigor,  is  a  meteorological 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  country. 
The  chief  of  the  weather  bureau  at 
Washington  explains  the  origin  of  this 
wave. 

It  appears  that  with  a  high-pressure 
system,  rotating  with  great  velocity, 
large  volumes  of  cold  air  are  drawn 
down  from  above  the  clouds,  so  that 
the  cold  wave  is  "home  made,"  being 
simply  a  product  of  motion.  The  sys- 
tem of  motion  originates  in  the  north- 
west, but  the  cold  air  comes  from 
above  the  clouds. 

The  cold  wave  is  not  only  useful  for 
its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  human 
system  but  as  a  cleansing  and  purify- 
ing agency.  It  dissipates  the  deadly 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  product  of  res- 
piration and  combustion,  and  the  foul 
effluvia  of  decaying  matter,  increasing 
atmospheric  circulation  generally  and 
thereby  relieving  stagnation. — Medical 
Brief.   

Turkish  Preparations  From  Grape 
Juice. 

From  United  States  Consul  T  H.  Norton, 
Harput.  Turkey. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican grape  growers  to  several  Turkish 
preparations  from  grape  juice  which 
strike  me  as  worthy  of  consideration, 
possibly  of  imitation. 

Basduk. — Freshly  expressed  grape 
juice  is  evaporated  down  to  the  con- 
sistency of  molasses.  A  considerable 
amount  of  flour  or  starch  is  mingled 
with  it  and  the  mixture  is  spread  in 
thin  sheets  upon  cotton  cloth  and  ex- 
posed for  two  days  to  the  sunshine. 
After  drying,  these  are  then  removed 
from  the  cotton  (a  damp  cloth  being 
applied  to  the  reverse  side  in  order  to 
loosen  the  sheets),  and  for  three  months 
they  are  preserved  in  tightly  closed 
jars.  After  this  period  there  seems  to 
be  no  risk  of  decomposition  in  the  prod- 
uct, which  resembles  leather  in  pliabil- 
ity and  appearance,  the  color  being 
that  of  the  grapes  employed  at  the 
outset. 

Kessme.  —  This  preparation  differs 
from  that  of  the  preceding  in  that 
coarse  wheat  grits  are  employed  in- 
stead of  flour  or  starch,  and  the  result- 
ant product  is  obtained  in  cakes  I  inch 
thick,  after  drying  on  metal  plates.  It 
is  less  tough  than  the  basduk  and  more 
savory. 

Stjjuk  (Rojik,  in  Armenian).— The 
meats  of  walnuts  are  strung  closely 
together  on  pieces  of  stout  twine  1  yard 
long.  These  strings  are  immersed  in 
the  mixture  of  grape  molasses  and 
flour  described  above,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  coating  about  1  inch  in  thickness 
are  withdrawn  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  last  two  are  preserved  for  a  few 
months  in  jars,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
basduk. 

These  three  preparations  are  excel- 
lent articles  of  food,  the  last  two  being 
especially  savory.     They  offer  much 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"DM  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
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nutriment  in  a  compact  form,  and  are 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the 
needs  of  the  Oriental  traveler. 

In  these  days  of  "grape  cures," 
when  unfermented  grape  juice  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of 
invalids  and  anemic  during  the  months 
when  fresh  grapes  are  not  easily  ob- 
tained, it  might  be  well  to  consider 
whether  these  condensed  forms  of  grape 
juice  might  not  be  advantageously  in- 
troduced into  American  dietaries. 

Formaline  for  Grain  Smut. 


Although  it  is  not  the  season  of  the 
year  for  sowing  grain  in  California, 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the 
advertisement  in  this  issue  of  a  ma- 
chine for  applying  the  formaline  treat- 
ment to  kill  smut  germs  in  seed  grain, 
and  look  into  the  matter  before  the 
fall  and  winter  sowing  season  comes 
on.  Formaline  has  a  good  record  in 
this  connection  and  growers  should  ex- 
periment with  it  in  comparison  with 
blues  toning. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/W  PRESSES.! 


Standard  and  y±  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

BAILING  MORE  HAY  THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 
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Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 
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)  INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN   ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works— Second  and  Jefferson  Sts..  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street.  San  Franc;sco. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


rtLSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

/WADE.  " 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raisin* 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  &4%,  if  properly  in 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min 
ing,  etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO., 


Manufacturers 


EET  IRON  &  STEEL  PI 


FOR    TOW/IN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

S3  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

IN/VTIOIN/YL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

WOOn  PIPP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
YT  rirL"    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
lets  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pricet. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  vet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  w'll  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  Hush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  '  No.  1  -250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  360  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3  -450  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4   650  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 


in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  t8  Drumm  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more 


NKKCCl.ES  CUriK  OIL  KNtilNKS  are  self-con 
tained.  (Jenerator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
anil  iiu  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

161-167  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-111  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

~-' — -j»s  Pacific  Coast  Apents  for  the  Celebrated 

'"  •        Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  Simple  and  Reliable 

\\}Mm^n  ^Btt  Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  Not  Elxcelled  for  Power 
~''M''W  Speed  or  Endurance  i. 

-    '         '     i«l  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DKEOGElWORK.    Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  ( New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  I  Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mant'es. 


or... 


LOOK! 

SMUT  IN  GRAIN. 

We  have  a  machine  to  treat  the  smut  evil, 
guaranteed  to  kill  the  smut  irerm.  Will  also 
take  out  wild  oats,  king  heads,  etc..  from 
your  seed.  Sow  clean  seed  and  increase  the 
yield  and  value  of  your  crop. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  L.  OVA/ENS  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FOUR  CATALOGUE  bHOYYb  WHY 

itNS  f0R  0*t  HOW   bnOwiMj    r\\.V.  STVLtb 

I  CITY  MAY  PRE CO 

429  HILL  ST  KANSAS  CtTV  MO 
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17»22  LARGE  FEED  OPENING. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Humboldt  County  Stock  Farms. 


This  week  we  have  views  of  some  of  the  stock 
farming  affairs  of  Humboldt  county  apart  from  the 
dairy  industry,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  which  will  recur  later,  for  Humboldt  is  great  in 
the  dairy  line.  Live  stock  ranching  began  in  Hum- 
boldt decades  ago  and  was  conducted  along  range 
lines  which  are  still  largely  followed,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  county,  which  is  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, will  bring  in  more  of  the  farming  elements. 
According  to  the  elegant  souvenir  of  Humboldt 
county  published  by  the  Eureka  Times,  there  has 
been  much  development  in  direction  of  better  stock 
during  the  last  score  of  years.  Humboldt  county 
has  been  shown  to  be  adapted  to  breeding  of  the  best 
types  of  horses.  There  has  been  produced  in  large 
numbers  pre-eminently  useful  horses  by  using  the 
French  and  English  draft  stallions  upon  the  common 
cayuse  mares,  and  the  result  is  a  remarkably  good 
average  class  of  horses.  Almost  every  farmer  now- 
adays has  a  team  which  is  able  to  haul  him  out  of  any 
trouble.  This  could  not  have  been  said  truthfully  a 
few  years  ago.  In  breeding  cattle  many  large  for- 
tunes have  been  made  and  more  are  waiting  for  the 
patient,  painstaking  man  of  the  future.  The  cattle 
product  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  10,000  head  of 
beef  annually,  worth  about  half  a  million  dollars. 
Sheep  farming  sank  with  the  general  depression  a 
few  years  ago,  but  the  flocks  are  now  again  increas- 
ing and  the  sheepman  is  reasonably  prosperous  and 


content.  The  product  is  now  about 
12,000  head  of  mutton  sheep  and  a 
million  and,  a  half  pounds  of  wool  per 
year.  The  supply  of  hogs  is  seldom 
up  to  the  demand  and  shipping  to 
San  Francisco  has  reached  large 
figures,  while  direct  shipment  to 
Honolulu  has  begun.  The  pictures 
on  this  page  are  illustrative  of  the 
stock  country  in  the  interior  of  the 
county.  The  ranges  are  nearly  all 
in  the  open  rolling  and  hilly  country 
east  of  the  redwood  belt  which  hugs 
the  coast  line.  In  the  south  part 
of  the  county  the  sheep  ranges  cover 
a  wide  scope  of  country,  well  wat- 
ered and  easy  of  access,  and  cap- 
able of  carrying  many  more  sheep 
than  they  now  support.  The  prin- 
cipal cattle  ranges  are  in  the  Bear 
river  section  and  the  Bald  hills  sec- 
tion to  the  north  and  east  of 
Eureka.  The  broad  valley  lands 
and  the  coast  flats  are  largely 
purposes. 


The  Preliminary  in  Ditch  Building  on  a  California  Hillside. 


given   to  dairy 


California  Ditch  Construction. 


In  California  ditches  are 
may  be  required  with  little 
acter  of  the  coimtrv  through 


built  wherever 

f 

regard  to  the 
which  the  ditch 


they 
char- 
mu>t 


Sheep  Ranch  in  the  Hills, 


Buildings  of  a  Hill  Ranch. 

Scenes  Among  the  Upland  Stock  Ranges  of  Humboldt  County. 


pass.  If  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  such  as 
rocky,  precipitous  bluffs,  deep  canyons,  and  heavy 
timber,  means  and  methods  of  surmounting  these 
difficulties  must  be  found  by  the  engineer,  as  the 
water  must  be  delivered  at  a  certain  point.  The  busi- 
ness of  ditch  construction,  including  flume  building 
i  and  the  laying  of  pipe  lines,  has  developed  some  in- 
teresting features.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  in 

contemplating  a  ditch 
line  is  a  preliminary 
survey.  This  is  done 
usually  by  means  of 
aneroid  barometers 
and  hand  levels. 
These  give  approxi- 
mate data,  and  in  a 
ditch  30  or  40  miles 
long  this  may  re- 
quire several  differ- 
ent routes  to  be  sur- 
veyed before  location 
is  undertaken.  The 
survey  must  contem- 
plate the  crossing  of 
canyons,  the  tunnel- 
ing of  ridges,  the 
passage  of  rocky 
slides,  loose  steep 
hillsides,  and  many 
other  drawbacks  to 
an  easy  and  inex- 
pensive construction. 
When  the  line  has 
linally  been  located 
and  the  grade  and 
size  of  ditch  and  flume 
determined  the  work 
of  construction  be- 
gins. Where  large 
amounts  of  lumber  are 
to  be  consumed  in 
flume  building,  lo- 
cate a  saw  mill  at 
some  convenient 
point  along  the  ditch 
line  in  a  suitable  body 
of  timber,  and  cut 
and  float  the  lumber 
down  the  ditch  and 
flume  to  the  point  of 
construction. 


Characters  of  Upland  Ranges. 
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The  Week. 

The  elements  this  week  are  quite  favorable  to  open 
air  activities,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  all 
lines  of  crop  gathering.  The  out-turn  in  grains  is  not 
the  best,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  warrant  for  improvement  in  values. 
It  is,  however,  rather  an  off  year  in  grain  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  requirements  from  supply 
countries  will  be  great.  France,  for  example,  will 
be  in  the  market  for  unusually  large  purchases,  be- 
cause of  the  deficiency  in  the  home  crop. 

Eastern  fruit  shipments  thus  far  are  about  1000 
cars  up  to  July  13th — about  300  cars  behind  last  year 
and  250  behind  the  previous  year.  The  daily  ship- 
ments now  are  good  and  this  year's  figures  may  be 
brought  closer  to  last  as  the  season  advances.  There 
is,  however,  the  sharp  call  for  canning  and  the  good 
outlook  in  drying  which  act  against  Eastern  ship- 
ment. The  weekly  trainload  shipment  direct  to  the 
English  market  began  this  week.  Therp  has  been 
quick  sale  for  what  has  crossed  the  water  so  far,  and 
the  season's  prospect  is  good  for  prices. 

Wheat  has  been  on  the  up-grade  since  our  last  re- 
port. Futures  have  advanced  here  about  3c  per 
cental,  in  sympathy  with  an  upward  turn  in  Chicago. 
Spot  wheat  is  not  doing  much,  although  shipping 
wheat  is  quotable  50c  per  ton  higher.  There  have 
been  no  clearances,  but  28,000  barrels  of  flour  have 
gone  to  China.  Two  ships  have  come  in  under  char- 
ter; one  at  17s  6d  for  wheat,  the  other  19s  6d  for 
wheat  or  barley.  Barley  spot  is  firmer  and  futures 
higher.  Other  cereals  are  unchanged.  Beans  are 
quiet  and  steady.  Bran  and  middlings  are  held  as 
before,  but  the  movement  is  slow.  Oilcake  meal  is 
scarce  and  high.  Hay  has  not  improved  here,  but 
country  trading  shows  stiff  prices  for  high  grades  as 
growers  are  refusing  to  sell  at  current  rates.  All 
meats  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Butter  is  a 
little  heavy,  owing  to  pressure  of  Eastern. 
Cheese  is  firm,  as  the  demand  is  good  and 
desirable  supplies  rather  light.  Some  small  cheeses 
are  coming  from  Oregon.  Eggs  are  crowded 
up;  fancy  fresh  are  not  abundant,  but  the  best  Min- 
nesota are  being  worked  off  in  their  place.  Poultry 
is  about  the  same,  only  nice  young  stock  going  well, 
while  the  market  is  loaded  with  Eastern  stock. 
Potatoes  are  lower,  with  increased  receipts.  Onions 
are  unchanged,  with  choice  red  firmer  because  of  less 
supply,  while  yellow  onions  are  about  out.  Fresh 


fruits  are  selling  fairly,  while  the  business  in  dried 
fruit  is  mostly  doing  in  the  country,  and  the  trade  is 
firm  for  peaches,  apricots  and  apples.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  prunes  except  shipments;  60,000 
pounds  dried  fruit,  half  prunes,  for  Australia,  and 
about  the  same  by  another  steamer  for  British 
Columbia  are  noted.  Valencia  oranges  are  selling 
pretty  well  and  lemons  are  steady,  with  a  moderate 
demand.  There  is  inquiry  for  almonds  and  dealers 
are  looking  for  nuts  in  view  of  the  Davisville  concen- 
tration. Chile  walnuts  in  New  York  have  opened 
firm.  Honey  is  quiet  and  hops  dull,  as  growers  are 
holding  off.  Wool  shipments  include  130,000  pounds 
to  New  York;  little  offering  here. 

We  hope  to  find  space  next  week  for  the  full  report 
of  U.  S.  Consul  Tourgee  from  Bordeaux  about  the 
French  buying  California  prunes,  giving  them  another 
processing  and  returning  them  to  Atlantic  cities  as 
French  prunes.  Some  of  the  comments  of  the  news- 
papers upon  the  parts  of  this  report  which  they  have 
published  are  rather  amusing.  They  are  inclined  to 
berate  our  prune  growers  because  they  do  not 
make  prunes  in  the  French  style  and  thus  shut  off 
this  trade.  The  time  may  come  for  this,  but 
it  is  not  yet.  California  prunes  can  be  processed  in 
the  French  way  here;  some  of  the  samples  prepared 
by  Mr.  Gillet  are  probably  as  fine  or  finer  than  the 
French  ever  put  in  fancy  packages.  Others  have 
attempted  the  same  on  a  large  scale  and  have 
succeeded  in  making  good  French  prunes,  but 
it  did  not  pay.  It  will  pay  when  more  people 
are  taught  that  California  prunes  French  style 
made  here  are  as  good  as  California  prunes 
French  style  made  in  France.  But  probably  some 
people  will  not  live  long  enough  to  learn  this 
lesson.  They  buy  a  French  label  and  nothing  else, 
no  matter  what  is  under  it  or  over  it.  If  we  cannot 
get  them  to  eat  California  prunes  in  any  other  way, 
let  them  buy  them  via  Bordeaux.  We  are  in  the 
business  at  present  to  get  a  lot  of  California  prunes 
into  every  mouth  in  the  universe — let  them  go  any 
way  they  like  to  get  there. 

It  is  quite  a  significant  fact  that  the  representa- 
tive body  of  men  comprising  the  directorate  of  the 
California  Breeders'  Association  should  undertake  so 
energetically  a  movement  for  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing the  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity for  agricultural  education  and  experimentation. 
It  shows  what  a  strong  place  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural education  along  lines  of  practice  holds  in 
the  public  mind.  It  is  not  many  years  since  agricul- 
tural professors  and  investigators  were  beseeching 
the  farmers  to  think  more  of  education  in  their  in- 
dustry and  appealing  to  legislatures  to  provide  more 
liberally  for  the  cost  of  it.  Now  those  who  esteem 
agriculture  most  highly  and  know  best  its  needs  are 
themselves  demanding  the  advancement  and  exten- 
sion of  agricultural  education.  The  legislatures  have  to 
deal  now,  not  with  a  few  professors  who  desire  a  chance 
to  help  others,  but  with  a  throng  of  practical  people 
who  demand  what  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  important  industry.  This  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  all  the  States,  and  most  States  are  meeting 
its  demands  liberally.  California  has  only  begun  to 
do  things  in  this  line  and  it  does  them  in  a  small  way. 
On  another  page  is  a  bill  which  the  stock  growers 
will  present  to  the  next  Legislature.  It  is  a  propo- 
sition which  all  who  desire  the  advancement  of  the 
State  should  give  heed  to. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  has  done  well  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  growing  more  glutinous  wheat  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  that  our  millers  shall  not  have  to  buy  it  in 
Kansas  and  elsewhere  at  the  East.  The  Board  has 
appointed  a  committeel  to  promote  investigation 
of  this  subject  in  co-operation  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
University  has  had  this  subject  under  observation 
and  experiment  for  some  time,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  determine.  All  glutinous  wheats  thus  far 
introduced — and  they  have  been  many  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  world — become  starchy  when 
grown  in  the  interior  of  California  where  most  wheats 
are  grown.  The  natural  conditions  there  advance 
starch  and  repress  gluten  in  the  grain.  No  amount 
of  pollenation  or  fertilization  will  prevent  that.  But 
California  has  coast  regions  which  can  grow  glutin- 
ous wheat  if  satisfactory  rust-proof  varieties  can  be 
had.    There  is  much  to  do  along  this  line. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Loss  of  Young  Fig  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  by  express  six 
fig  trees,  hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  assist  me  in 
determining  the  reason  why  they  did  not  grow.  I 
planted  over  200,  but  have  only  10%  growing.  Last 
January  I  plowed  up  and  cross  plowed  a  field  of 
alfalfa  that  had  been  yielding  good  crops  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  white  ash  soil  (Fresno  sandy 
loam).  I  then  dug  holes  every  30  feet,  2  feet  deep 
and  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  these  holes  with  soil 
from  a  piece  of  land  that  was  more  sandy,  thinking 
there  might  be  some  alkali  in  the  alfalfa  field.  I 
mixed  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  bonemeal 
with  the  soil  as  I  put  it  in  the  holes.  In  February  I 
planted  the  fig  trees  and  settled  them  in  with  ten 
gallons  of  water  each,  and  soon  after  I  irrigated 
them.  They  have  had  irrigation  and  cultivation 
since  sufficient  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  friable. 
A  few  of  the  trees  started  out  and  have  made  a  nice 
growth.  A  few  have  started  (considerably  later) 
about  half  way  up  the  tree,  but  90%  commenced  dry- 
ing out  at  the  top  and  have  died  down  to  the  ground. 
The  trees  had  good  care  when  received  from  the 
nursery,  but  the  roots  were  badly  bruised  and  man- 
gled up  when  I  received  them,  necessitating  a  good 
deal  of  root  pruning  before  planting.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  a  fig  orchard  on  this  land,  and  if 
you  can  advise  me  as  to  whether  the  fault  is  with  the 
soil,  or  the  care  given  them,  or  the  tree  before  it  was 
planted,  you  will  be  helping  me  a  good  deal. — 
Reader,  Fresno  county. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  fig  trees  and  do 
not  find  upon  them  anything  which  definitely  accounts 
for  their  failure  to  grow.  There  is  no  disease  or  in- 
sect apparent;  the  bark  and  tissue  are  free  from 
decay  or  fermentation.  The  dying  back  of  the  top 
seems  to  be  clearly  due  to  inefficient  or  inadequate 
root  action.  Failure  of  the  roots  to  make  proper 
connection  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  to  sup- 
ply sap  resulted  in  the  drying  and  dying  back  of  the 
stem — in  some  cases  almost  to  the  ground  surface. 
Some  of  the  specimens  show  that  since  the  top  was 
killed  by  evaporation  root  action  has  been  restored 
and  a  tendency  to  sprout  from  below  is  apparent. 
Judging  from  the  general  appearance  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  young  trees,  one  would  say  that  they  cer- 
tainly had  perished  for  lack  of  moisture.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  tenable,  because  your  letter  indicates  the 
use  of  water  in  sufficient  quantities.  Under  such 
conditions  the  trees  should  have  grown  unless  they 
had  been  subjected  to  severe  drying  out  before  plant- 
ing and  were  subsequently  unable  to  make  proper 
connection  with  the  soil  when  they  were  placed  under 
the  favorable  growing  conditions  which  you  gave 
them.  The  mangling  of  the  roots  would  not  alto- 
gether account  for  the  failure  of  the  trees,  because 
if  the  remaining  parts  were  in  good  condition  many 
new  roots  would  have  started.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  your  account 
of  their  treatment  after  planting,  the  failure  of  the 
trees  must  be  attributed  to  their  ill  treatment  and 
exposure  either  in  the  nursery  or  during  their 
removal  for  planting.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  the  beginning  of 
regular  irrigation  there  might  have  been  an  interval 
during  which  the  young  trees  could  have  perished  for 
lack  of  moisture.  Ten  gallons  of  water  in  a  sandy 
soil,  especially  on  a  field  where  alfalfa  crowns  had 
been  plowed  under,  would  not  last  long,  and  if  there 
was  much  dry  time  following,  the  trees  might  dry 
out  before  new  rooting  could  be  made,  even  if  they 
were  in  good  condition  at  planting.  This  view  of  the 
case,  of  course,  depends  upon  what  was  the  actual 
condition  of  the  soil  for  a  certain  time  after  planting. 

Land  for  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  three  to  five  acres  espe- 
cially suited  to  small  fruits,  strawberries  leading.  I 
wouid  prefer  sediment  land  where  water  could  be 
had  from  a  creek.  If  that  could  not  be  had,  how 
would  the  heavier  lands  do  if  water  was  pumped  on? 
I  have  heard  about  Oakley  and  Modesto.  Would  that 
sandy  land  do  for  strawberries?— Enquirer,  Soquel. 

With  reference  to  your  question  about  land  for 
small  fruit,  you  can  certainly  find  creek  bottom  land 
with  water  available  for  irrigation  in  many  localities 
in  the  coast  valleys  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
but  the  question  would  arise  whether  the  situation 
was  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  marketing 
the  fruit.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  get  into  a 
strawberry  district,  whence  shipments  are  regularly 
made,  than  to  undertake  to  grow  them  at  a  distance 
from  the  market,  without  regular  trade  and  trans- 
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portation  facilities,  even  if  you  could  get  suitable  land 
and  water  at  a  less  rate.  There  are  certainly  good 
strawberry  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Oakley  and 
Modesto,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Modesto  excellent 
strawberries  can  be  grown  and  water  be  available 
from  the  regular  irrigation  system  recently  opened 
there.  Outside  of  irrigated  districts,  water  could  be 
profitably  pumped  as  it  is  done  in  Watsonville,  in 
Florin  and  other  districts  largely  given  to  the  growth 
of  small  fruits.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  designate 
particular  places.  You  should  undertake  to  visit  dif- 
ferent places  and  convince  yourself  about  their  avail- 
ability. You  could  be  pretty  sure,  however,  that 
such  lands  as  you  desire,  with  water  from  running 
creeks  or  from  wells,  are  situated  adjacent  to  trans- 
portation facilities  in  many  sections  of  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  Probably  the  best  way  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  is  available  is  to  advertise  for  tenders 
of  land  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  then  you 
can  canvass  the  returns  and  visit  what  seem  to  be 
most  promising  places. 

Is  Dairy  Education  Worth  Gaining? 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  go  through  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  but  before  doing  so.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  will  benefit  me  or  not.  Dairymen 
around  here  say  it  will  not  benefit  me.  The  land 
around  Ferndale  is  owned  and  rented  out  by  a  few 
wealthy  persons.  They  know  just  about  how  much 
the  land  will  bring,  and  fix  the  rent  accordingly  so 
there  is  not  much  of  a  chance  for  a  renter  to  go 
ahead.  Eighty  acres  is  about  the  average  size  of  a 
ranch  here.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  are 
larger  ranches  or  farms,  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
where  I  could  obtain  a  good  job  as  foreman,  or  renter, 
and  make  some  progress,  after  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture. — Young  Dairyman,  Hum- 
boldt county. 

There  can  be  no  question  at  the  present  time  but 
that  a  thorough  and  faithfully  pursued  course  in  dairy 
science  and  practice  will  enable  one  to  do  better 
dairy  work  either  for  himself  or  for  others.  In  such 
a  course  you  will  certainly  learn  things  which  will  en- 
able you  to  select  and  breed  cattle  better,  to  feed 
them  more  economically  and  effectively  and  to  manu- 
facture milk  into  highest  class  dairy  products.  By 
understanding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  science  involved 
and  by  knowing  the  practices  which  have  yielded  best 
results,  you  can  certainly  use  land  for  dairy  purposes 
to  better  advantage  and  gain  more  for  yourself  than 
can  those  who  are  following  dairying  in  merely  the 
ordinary  way.  The  demonstration  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  the  great  demand  which  now  prevails  for 
dairy  instruction  and  in  the  preference  which  owners 
of  dairy  properties  are  giving  to  educated  foremen 
and  assistants  over  others.  Our  experience  hitherto 
in  California  is  that  there  is  a  demand  for  well  quali- 
fied operators  in  our  dairy  establishments  and  for 
foremen  on  dairy  ranches.  Of  course,  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  natural  talent,  energy  and  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  man  himself.  The  simple  fact  of  having 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  not 
of  itself  insure  success,  nor  satisfactory  employment, 
but  if  the  man  has  the  necessary  personal  qualifica- 
tions a  systematic  course  of  instruction  will  bring  to 
him  opportunities  which  he  could  not  otherwise  at- 
tain. 

The  Trees  Are  Beyond  Spraying. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  which  spray  to  use 
on  prune  trees  that  are  dying.  I  send  twigs  show- 
ing two  different  diseases  that  are  troubling  them. 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  you  can 
give. — Farmer,  Contra  Costa  county. 

The  little  twigs  which  you  send  do  not  show  why 
your  trees  are  dying.  They  simply  show  that  they 
are  dying.  Any  tree  which  almost  refuses  to  make 
new  wood  and  has  a  small  leaf,  lacking  in  the  proper 
color,  is  perishing.  The  cause  must  be  sought  not  in 
the  twigs,  but  in  the  root  system  of  the  tree  or  in 
the  soil,  in  which  the  trees  are  failing.  One  is  forced 
to  this  conclusion  by  the  character  of  the  growth  it- 
self and  by  the  fact  that  the  specimens  which  you 
send  do  not  show  any  specific  disease.  Why  your 
trees  are  dying  cannot  be  told  then  from  the  speci- 
mens. It  may  be  due  to  root  failure,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  stock  on  which  the  trees  were  grown  is 
not  suited  to  the  soil,  or  it  may  be  that  the  soil  itself 
contains  alkali  or  some  other  substance  injurious  to 
vegetation,  or  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  so  neg- 
lected through  lack  of  cultivation  that  the  soil  has 
not  been  able  to  retain  moisture  enough  to  enable  the 
tree  to  make  satisfactory  growth.     The  specimens 


indicate  that,  whatever  the  matter  is,  it  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  time,  and  that  possibly  it  was  neg- 
lect or  injury  last  year  which  brings  such  weakness 
to  the  trees  the  present  season.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  might  occasion  the  trouble  that  without 
knowing  more  about  the  soil  and  situation  one  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  which  the  specimens  show. 

Effect  of  111  Drainage. 

To  the  Editor: — We  send  samples  of  trees,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  attacked  by  some  disease.  My 
brother  thinks  that  the  unusual  season  accounts  for 
it.  It  is  worse  where  the  drainage  is  bad.  The 
whole  place,  however,  is  poorly  drained.  Is  there 
anything  that  we  could  apply?  Do  you  think  that 
flowers  planted  in  an  orchard  are  injurious?  We 
have  heard  so.  We  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  for 
your  advice. — Anxious  Inquirer,  San  Mateo  county. 

The  specimens  taken  from  dead  trees  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  trees  have  perished  from  excess  of 
water  in  the  soil.  No  application  whatever  is  effect- 
ive in  saving  trees  from  root  rot  and  death  under 
these  conditions.  The  growing  of  flowers  is  only 
injurious  to  fruit  trees  when  it  deprives  them  of  some 
moisture  or  plant  food  which  the  trees  should  have 
for  their  own  growth.  Flowers  could  not  have  in- 
jured these  trees  unless  the  growing  of  the  flowers 
led  you  to  apply  more  water  than  was  desirable  for 
the  trees.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  excess- 
ive moisture  comes  from  natural  causes,  there  is  no 
remedy  except  to  underdrain  the  ground  with  tile 
drains  at  a  depth  of  3*  or  4  feet,  if  you  have  an  out- 
let for  the  water  at  that  depth.  Of  course,  some 
trees  can  endure  excessive  moisture  better  than 
others,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  make 
any  fruit  trees  profitable  without  securing  suitable 
drainage. 

Perishing  Palms. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  several  palm  trees  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  in  my  garden  which  have  been  neg- 
lected for  several  years.  Kindly  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  the  best  method  to  pur- 
sue and  the  right  time  to  trim  the  trunks  and  remove 
the  dying  leaves. — Inquirer,  Auburn. 

We  should  apply  water  at  once  and  then  work  up 
the  ground  surface  to  prevent  baking  again.  The 
trimming  up  of  the  palm  stems  can  be  done  at  once  or 
at  any  other  time  you  see  fit.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  way  natural  to  a  palm  is  to  maintain  a  green 
crown  and  allow  the  dying  leaves  to  decline  and 
finally  form  a  thick  clothing  for  the  stem,  retaining 
their  places  for  many  years.  The  view  of  an  old 
palm  should  present  a  clean,  cylindrical  shaft  below; 
above  that  the  cover  or  thatch  of  dead  leaves  and 
above  that  the  crest  of  verdure.  Most  people,  how- 
ever, think  that  a  palm  does  not  look  neat  with  its 
shaft  littered  up  that  way,  and  so  they  cut  off  all  the 
old  leaves  and  then  cut  off  the  living  ones  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  show  discoloration  of  age.  If  you  like 
that  sort  of  a  palm  you  can  go  to  plucking  the  old 
plumes  whenever  you  feel  like  it. 

Wild  Canary  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  find  a  sample  of  grass 
heads.  I  find  it  growing  wild  near  here.  It  looks  so 
much  like  timothy  that  people  say  it  is.  It  grows  so 
well  around  here  that  it  might  be  worth  propagat- 
ing if  it  made  as  good  feed  as  timothy,  and  is  very 
pretty  when  green. — Reader,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  grass  is  identified  as  small  canary  grass  (Pha- 
laris  minor).  It  is  not  timothy,  but  is  one  of  the 
canary  grasses,  which,  although  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  has  become  naturalized  in 
several  parts  of  California.  It  has  no  reputation  for 
value  as  a  forage  plant,  although  while  young  it  may 
serve  some  useful  grazing  purpose.  It  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  well  known  canary  grass  (Phalaris  can- 
adensis), which  produces  the  popular  bird  seed. 

Man-Root  Vine. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Please  let  me  know  through 
columns  of  your  paper  what  is  the  name  of  a  creep- 
ing vine  that  has  an  immense  tuberous  root  as  long 
as  3  feet  and  as  large  as  1  foot  in  diameter,  the  top 
of  the  root  is  as  low  as  4  to  5  feet  below  surface  of 
ground  and  grows  in  the  sand  hills  in  western  part  of 
city. — M.  G.,  San  Francisco. 

The  plant  is  the  common  man  root,  so  named  on 
account  of  the  large  root,  which  is  often  the  size  and 
not  unlike  the  shape  of  a  man's  body;  it  is  also 
called  "Old  Man  in  the  Ground. "  Botanically,  it  is 
Echinocystis  fabacea,  of  the  ground  family.    It  has 


long  climbing  or  trailing  stems  and  roundish- lobed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  inconspic- 
uous. The  fruit  is  globose,  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
covered  with  spines. 

Dodder  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  sample  of  alfalfa  having 
parasitic  growth  clinging  to  it.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it 
dodder  ?    Is  it  harmful  ?— H.  B.  C,  Tulare. 

It  is  dodder  and  it  is  harmful.  Discussion  of  treat- 
ment was  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
May  14  ult. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  n,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  cool  during  the  week,  with 
light  winds.  Grain  harvesting  and  hay  baling  continued 
without  interruption.  Wheat  and  barley  are  yielding 
light  crops  in  most  cases  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is 
probably  due  to  excessive  rainfall  in  the  spring  and  the 
dry  north  winds  in  May  and  June.  The  hay  crop  is 
above  average  in  some  sections.  Hops  in  the  *  Wheat- 
land district  are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  yield  will 
be  larger  than  usual.  Apricots  and  early  peaches  are 
nearly  all  gathered  and  disposed  of.  Large  shipments 
of  Bartlett  pears  are  being  made  from  Sacramento. 
Prunes  and  peaches  are  reported  light.  Grapes  are  in 
good  condition  and  a  heavy  crop  is  expected.  Oranges 
at  Palermo  are  developing  satisfactorily. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  week  and  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  crops.  Light  rain  fell  in  some 
sections.  Grain  harvesting  and  thrashing  are  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley is  reported  very  good.  Hay  baling  continues:  the 
yield  and  quality  are  above  average  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Hops  are  doing  well  and  a  good  crop  is  expected.  Sugar 
beets  and  beans  are  making  excellent  growth.  Apricot 
picking  has  commenced  and  the  canneries  are  in  opera- 
tion; the  crop  in  some  sections  is  heavy  and  the  quality 
excellent.  Peaches  are  ripening  and  in  some  localities 
will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Apples  and  pears  are  being  in- 
jured by  codlin  moth.  An  unusually  heavy  crop  of 
grapes  is  probable  in  all  sections.  The  first  Sweetwater 
grapes  were  sent  from  Vacaville  during  the  week. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Harvesting  and  threshing  grain  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  all  sections:  the  crop  is  below  the 
average.  Fire  destroyed  several  hundred  acres  of  grain 
on  Vi  toria  Island  on  Tuesday.  A  good  hay  crop  has 
been  harvested,  and  baling  is  progressing.  The  decidu- 
ous fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  in  some  sections 
the  crop  is  good.  Dryers  and  canneries  are  in  operation, 
and  large  shipments  of  green  fruit  are  being  made  to 
local  and  Eastern  markets.  Melons  are  being  shipped 
freely.  Orange  prospects  are  good.  Grapes  arc  making 
good  progress,  and  a  large  crop  is  promised.  Feed  is 
getting  scarce,  but  stock  are  healthy  and  in  fair  condi- 
tion.   Water  in  ditches  is  getting  low. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  days  and  cloudy  or  foggy  nights  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  temperature  slightly  below  normal. 
Alfalfa  is  yielding  a  fair  crop  in  some  sections,  but  grain 
and  hay  are  much  below  average.  Beans  and  sugar 
beets  continue  in  good  condition  and  average  crops  are 
probable.  Grapes  are  making  satisfactory  progress  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  yield.  Melons  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  the  crop  is  heavy.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  ripening  slowly,  and  a  few  pears,  peaches  and  apri- 
cots are  in  market.  The  navel  orange  crop  in  some  sec- 
tions will  be  lighter  than  usual.  Berries  are  plentiful 
and  of  good  quality. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  until  the  close  of  the 
week  when  hot  spell  set  in.  Apricot  harvest  is  in  full 
progress.  Some  complain  that  oranges  are  not  setting 
more  than  half  a  crop.  The  demand  for  irrigating 
water  is  increasing. 

Eureka  Summary.— Oats  are  filling-  nicely,  but  little 
will  be  thrashed  as  most  of  the  crop  will  be  cut  for  hay. 
Apples  will  be  much  less  than  last  year's  yield,  caused 
by  cold  rains  while  in  bloom. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, July  13,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  weeli. . 

.07 

.53 

T 

.04 

60 

4« 

Red  Bluff  

.10 

.10 

.00 

T 

98 

60 

Sacramento  

.00 

T 

.00 

T 

86 

52 

San  Francisco  

.00 

T 

.00 

T 

64 

52 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

98 

54 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

92 

60 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Shorthorns  in  California. 


NUMBER  II. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  QUINTO  HERD. 


King  ISpicy. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri-kal  Press. 

Fortunately  for 
me,  I  had  the  time 
to  spare  and  wrote 
Mr.  Hunt  to  meet 
me  at  Newman  on 
Wednesday  last  on 
arrival  of  the  8:30 
A.  M.  train  from  the 
city.  The  journey 
was  devoid  of  any 
particular  incident 
and  easily  accom- 
plished. At  Tracy, 
where  we  changed 
cars,  the  S.  P.  Co. 
had  been  making 
many  costly  im- 
provements, and 
this  place  has  become  the  important  railroad  point 
that  Lathrop  formerly  was.  Who  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get the  Lathrop  eating  house?  I  used  to  look  for- 
ward with  dread  to  that  twenty  minutes  and  the 
"six  bits  "  spent  there.  The  Tracy  dining-room  is 
run  by  the  S.  P.  Co.,  clean,  airy  and  inviting,  excel- 
lent food,  attentive  service  and  reasonable  in  price. 

For  30  miles  we  rode  through  a  country  level  as  a 
floor,  soil  a  deep,  rich  sediment,  the  wash  from  the 
foothills,  which  lay  about  6  miles  west  of  the  track, 
while  about  3  miles  east  is  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
and  as  we  sped  along  and  each  succeeding  mile 
seemed  as  level  and  as  rich  as  the  previous  one  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  feasible  plan  for  irrigating 
this  section  might  be  found;  and  I  mean  to  give  this 
a  little  time,  as  there  are  several  fortunes  in  a  prop 
osition  of  this  sort  if  it  can  be  made  successful. 

About  twenty  minutes  before  reaching  our  destina- 
tion the  brakeman  called  out  "Rose  Lunnon" — at 
least  that  is  what  it  sounded  like — and  as  I  was  pre- 
pared to  see  one  of  the  greatest  alfalfa  regions  of 
California,  roses  or  any  other  flowers  in  profusion 
would  not  have  surprised  me.  As  the  train  slowed 
down  there  came  into  view  a  white  sign  with  a  big 
black  crow  painted  on  it,  with  the  words  "Landing 
Hotel "  following.  I  had  just  been  reading  "  Barnaby 
Rudge  "  and  visions  of  Grip  the  raven  and  Hugh  of 
the  Maypole  passed  before  me.  But  here  was  an 
easy  rebus,  as  the  station  bore  the  name  '  Crow's 
Landing,"  and  the  euphony  of  the  brakeman's  call 
was  apparent. 

However,  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  oddity 
of  the  name,  and,  turning  to  a  passenger  on  the  seat 
behind  me,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  why  they  called  the 
railroad  station  "Crow's  Landing." 

"You  must  be  a  stranger  in  the  San  Joaquin,  not 
to  have  heard  of  the  Crow  family,  after  which  this 
place  is  named,"  said  he.  "There  were  several 
brothers,  who  came  here  from  Missouri  in  early  days 


hounds  the  papers  are  full  of  it,  and  Uncle  Ben  used 
to  go  out  nearly  every  day.  No  anise  seed  bag  in 
his,  either — just  plain  coyote.  How  he  would  ride — 
it  was  a  sight;  and  he  enjoyed  it,  too. 

Newman. — "Well,  good  day,  I  am  going  to  get  out 
at  Newman,"  said  my  informant,  and  I  followed. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  at  the  depot,  and  after  shaking  hands 


Chief  of  Valley  View  4th  182,590,  as  a  Two-Year-Old. 

heartily  (by  the  way,  you  can  judge  a  great  deal  of  a 
man's  earnestness  of  character  by  his  hand  shake), 
we  got  into  the  buggy  and  started  for  the  Howard 
alfalfa  ranch,  about  2J  miles  south  of  Newman. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  alfalfa  ranch  I  learned  a  few 
facts  about  the  town  of  Newman,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  750  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  great 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Quinto  Herd. 

alfalfa  region  where  dairying  and  stock  raising  have 
been  steadily  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the 
present  time  the  gross  volume  of  business  of  the 
creameries  in  and  about  Newman  is  from  $2o,000  to 
$30,000  monthly,  according  to  the  market  prices. 
This  puts  a  large  amount  of  money  in  circulation  and 
the  region  is  very  prosperous. 
The  Bank  of  Newman  opened  for  business  October 


I 

Howard  Alfalfa  Ranch.  —  "And  there  is  our 
summer  stable,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  row  of  trees 
under  which  about  fifteen  animals  were  tied  up  to 
ample  mangers  filled  with  alfalfa  hay  that  on  later 
inspection  I  found  had  been  cured  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lose  as  little  as  possible  of  its  freshness  and  succu- 
lence. 

"  But  before  we  look  at  that  stock,  come  and  see 
the  cows  in  the  herd." 

We  found  about  fifty  of  these  in  a  field  of  alfalfa 
that  was  turning  into  blossom,  and  as  we  walked 
through  it  waist  high  numberless  butterflies  flut- 
tered from  one  purple  flower  to  another.  The  rich, 
shining  coats  of  the  cows  were  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  dark  green  color  of  the  clover,  which,  if  cut  for 
hay,  would  have  made  more  than  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Howard  alfalfa 
ranch  should  be  well  spoken  of  when  it  could  produce 
four  such  crops  per  year. 

The  Cattle.— And  then  Mr.  Hunt  showed  me  the 
different  individuals  of  the  herd  and  told  me  to  which 
families  they  belonged. 

"In  1857,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  "Geo.  H.  Howard 
brought  to  San  Mateo  two  cows,  Miss  Nightingale 
and  Hopeful,  and  two  bulls,  Orion  and  Young  Belve- 
dere. The  family  name  of  Hopeful  has  been  given  to 
all  the  descendants  of  that  cow.  Miss  Nightingale 
had  two  cah  es,  Philomena  2nd  and  Miss  Harold.  AH 
these  Miss  Harolds  have  also  retained  their  family 
name.  From  Philomena  2nd  came  the  Philomena 
family  and  the  Mystervs.  From  the  Mysterys  came 
the  Asters,  and  from  the  Asters  the  Dianas  and  the 
Ramonas.  From  Philomena  3rd  came  the  Dande- 
lions and  from  Philomena  8th  the  Victorias.  Think 
of  all  the  calves  that  have  come  from  those  two  cows! 
I  sometimes  speculate  on  the  number. 

"  We  have  several  cows  that  I  will  show  you,"  said 
Mr.  Hunt,  "and  if  it  was  not  so  far  to  St.  Louis,  we 
would  send  them  on  to  compete  in  the  dairy  demon- 
stration test  where  the  capabilities  of  the  Shorthorn 
as  a  dual  purpose  animal  will  be  exploited  again." 

He  pointed  them  out,  and  they  certainly  looked  to 
have  the  qualities  necessary  to  bear  out  his  assertion 
that  they  would  not  be  in  the  lower  ranks. 

"  We  don't  keep  any  records  of  what  these  cows  do 
at  the  pail,  because  their  calves  are  all  suckled  and 
get  all  the  best  that  their  mothers  give,  and  when 
you  see  the  weanlings  I  think  they  will  show  the 
equal  good  fortune  of  those  calves  of  having  such 
mothers." 

They  were  a  fine  lot  of  cows,  largely  of  Bates' 
breeding,  and  of  the  type  that  Mr.  Hunt  called  "  the 
farmers'  cow."  I  will  not  discuss  their  individual 
merits— they  were  all  good  cows  and  bore  out  the 
statements  made  to  me  at  Sacramento  last  fall,  that 
the  Quinto  herd  was  comprised  of  good  Shorthorns. 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  see  the  herd  bulls.  Of  course, 
King  Spicy  will  be  first  on  the  list  and  this  is  his  pad- 
dock." He  opened  the  gate  and  we  both  went  in,  to 
find  the  old  fellow  taking  his  ease  lying  down  in  the 
shade.  Mr.  Hunt  spoke  to  him,  and,  getting  up,  he 
turned  his  strong  masculine  head  toward  us  with  a 
I  movement  so  deliberate  that  you  could  imagine  him 
saying  a  quiet  "good  morning,"  and  then  he  paid  no 
further  attention  to  us.  He  knew  we  were  loyal  sub- 
jects and  we  knew  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  and 
with  this  thorough  understanding  we  looked  at  him 


Prize  Winners  in  Front  of  Summer  Stable,  Howard  Alfalfa  Ranch. 


They  owned  the  whole  foothill  country  from  Crow 
creek  to  the  Orestimba,  and  the  plains  from  Crow's 
Landing  on  the  river  to  Hills  Ferry,  and  they  all 
became  rich.  When  the  railroad  built  down  here, 
that  put  the  upper  San  Joaquin  river  boats  out  of 
business  and  Crow's  Landing  moved  to  the  railroad, 
as  did  Hills  Ferry,  but  they  call  that  new  town  New- 
man. In  the  Crow  family  there  were  Ike  and  Bud, 
Morris,  Pike  and  Ben— 'old  Uncle  Ben,'  as  the 
people  around  here  used  to  call  him.  Uncle  Ben  was 
a  sport  and  had  a  fine  pack  of  hounds.  Why,  up  at 
San  Mateo,  if  twice  a  year  they  have  a  ride  after  the 


1,  1003,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.00,  and  June 
1.  had  deposits  of  $114,000.00.    Newman  is  in 

Stanislaus  county,  about  3  miles  west  from  old  Hills 
Ferry  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  takes  its  name 
from  Simon  Newman,  who  was  a  merchant  at  Hills 
Ferry  and  owned  the  land  on  which  the  railroad 
located  the  new  townsite. 

Continuous  alfalfa  fields  on  each  side  bordered  the 
road  to  the  Howard  ranch,  and  after  having  driven 
about  thirty  minutes  Mr.  Hunt  said: 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  and  crossing  a  bridge  over 
an  irrigation  ditch  we  drove  into  the  door  yard. 


Royal  Fashion  191 ,757. 

from  all  points  of  view. 

I  have  not  seen  many  bulls  with  straight  backs, 
body  deep  and  long,  with  well-sprung  ribs  like  his,  for 
in  shape  Spicy  is  more  like  a  Berkshire  than  any  bull 
I  ever  saw;  but  look  at  him  where  I  would  I  always 
came  back  to  that  head,  for  there  was  his  strong 
breeding  quality  firmly  stamped  upon  it,  and  that 
head  will  henceforth  be  the  kind  I  shall  look  for.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  the  real  Scotch  head,  but  the  coun- 
tenance carried  with  it  an  expression  of  animal  in- 
stinct far  beyond  the  average. 

"He  is  always  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ,;and  his 
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calves  all  have  his  good  disposition  and  you  don't 
have  to  spend  much  time  halter  breaking  them.  It 
seems  to  be  natural  for  them  to  be  handled.  He 
knows  you  are  a  stranger,  but  he  also  knows  you  are 
his  friend,  and  that  fact  established,  you  can  do  any- 
thing with  him.  He  is  an  old  hero,  and  bears  his 
honors  modestly  like  the  real  ones.  I  think,  though, 
if  he  really  suspected  how  much  we  thought  of  him 
he  would  be  considerably  puffed  up. 

"  We  have  two  fine  herd  bulls  in  Royal  Fashion  and 
Chief  of  Valley  View  4th,  and  we  must  see  them  next. 
Fashion*s  calves  are  coming  very  good  indeed,  well 
formed  and  large,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  him 
as  a  sire,  as  he  has  all  the  requirements,  conforma- 
tion, constitution,  breeding  and  disposition,  and  I 
think  you  wiU  be  glad  to  see  that  both  of  these  bulls 
have  gone  steadily  ahead  since  you  saw  them  last 
year. 

''Mr.  Moffat,  the  wholesale  San  Francisco  butcher, 
is  here  to  day.  He  has  just  bought  our  beef  on  the 
range,  and  I  want  him  to  go  with  us  and  see  these 
two  lads." 

The  Butcher  s  Point  of  View. — I  found  Mr.  Moffat 
a  critic  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  an  animal 
looks  like  hung  up  with  his  hide  off;  not  the  Omaha 
kind,  however,  that  wears  the  plug  hat  and  draws 
the  big  salary,  but  a  modest  gentleman  who  had 
accumulated  his  wealth  by  honorable  dealing  and 
equally  strict  attention  to  business  detail.  Walking 
up  to  Royal  Fashion,  he  said  : 

"  Here  is  an  animal  with  any  amount  of  prime  meat 
on  him.  In  fact,  he  is  heaviest  where  the  primest 
meat  is  (the  porterhouse),  and  that  is  what  gives 
value  to  a  beef  animal.  I  can  afford  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  steers  of  the  type  they  raise  on  the  Quinto," 
said  Mr.  Moffat,  '"they  have  the  shape  and  size  that 
takes  the  eye.  The  bunch  of  steers  I  got  were 
mostly  long  twos,  but  they  are  very  fat,  showing 
their  early  maturing  qualities.  And  the  money  for 
the  producer  is  in  raising  the  biggest  number  of 
pounds  of  beef  at  the  least  expense,  which  means, 
too,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

"Mr.  Hunt  told  me  on  the  way  down  that  this  bull 
weighed  1600  pounds  at  sixteen  months  old.  I  was  a 
little  incredulous,  but  now  that  I  have  seen  him  it  is 
all  right;  and  if  that  bull  breeds  like  himself,  that  is 
a  very  profitable  kind  of  animal  to  put  feed  into;  in 
fact,  I  don't  know  any  better.  It  is  out  of  the  prime 
meat  that  the  retail  butcher  makes  his  profit.  The 
demand  for  porterhouse  steak  has  outgrown  the  sup- 
ply, consequently  there  is  a  larger  surplus  of  coarse 
meat  that  must  be  worked  off,  and  if  he  sees  that  he 
can  get  the  good  porterhouse  cuts  out  of  a  carcass, 
he  sees  better  chances  for  profit  and  is  willing  to  pay 
me  more  for  it. 

"Now.  here  is  a  type  of  animal,"  said  Mr.  Moffat, 
as  he  walked  to  Chief  of  Valley  View  4th,  "  that  has 
very  little  coarse  meat  on  him.  He  is  absolutely 
neat,  as  near  as  can  be.  His  head  and  bone  show 
that;  besides,  his  body  is  beautifully  rounded  and 
has  no  protrusions  anywhere.  He  is  almost  cylindri- 
cal, and  you  could  cut  a  steak  down  pretty  close  to 
his  hocks.  A  neat  beef  animal  is  one  that  has  the 
smallest  amount  of  waste  on  him.  Just  look  at  that 
shoulder  now,  for  there  is  no  need  of  discussing  the 
other  end — that  speaks  for  itself.  See  bow  trim  and 
shapely  it  is  and  how  full  the  flesh  is  on  it  and  back 
of  it.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  buy  a  cross  rib  steak; 
this  is  where  they  come  from  (and  he  located  the  spot 
on  the  shoulder).  If  people  only  knew  it,  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  eating  meat  on  a  good  beef  animal  beside 
the  porterhouse  and  prime  ribs;  but  it  naturally  fol- 
lows very  closely  that  these  other  lower-priced  cuts 
are  best  out  of  the  animals  that  carry  the  most  prime 
meat,  and  the  way  to  raise  them  is  to  have  them 
good  all  over." 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Moffat  that  I  had  seen  these 
two  bulls  in  the  show  ring  at  Sacramento  in  1903,  and 
that  the  Royal  Fashion  had  taken  two  ribbons  and 
Chief  of  the  Valley  View  4th  had  also  taken  two,  be- 
side the  purple  ribbon  for  Junior  Champion  bull,  and 
that  in  1902  Ro.val  Fashion  had  two  ribbons  and  Chief 
of  Valley  View  4th  the  same,  and  that  he  was  look- 
ing at  what  Professor  Carlyle  had  said,  when  judging 
them,  was  a  credit  to  any  State  and  good  enough  to 
show  anywhere,  and  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  his  prac- 
tical views  coincide  exactly  with  what  Professor  Car- 
lyle had  told  us  about  the  value  of  an  animal  with  the 
most  prime  meat. 

The  Farmers'  Cow. — "One  thing  I  saw  down  on 
this  ranch,"  said  Mr.  Moffat,  "struck  me  as  quite 
remarkable.  It  is  not  wonderful,  because  all  of  us 
know  the  Howard  cattle  are  good,  but  it  was  a  sight 
all  the  same.  We  were  up  at  the  Fifield  camp  where 
the  steers  are,  and  in  the  morning  I  went  out  and  one 
of  the  men  was  milking  a  cow.  On  either  side  was  a 
big  fat  calf  tugging  away  also,  and  that  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  a  cow  with  three  milkers — and  now, 
that's  not  all.  The  cow  was  on  dry  range  feed,  very 
smooth  in  shape,  and  in  good  fix  to  kill,  and  on  my 
way  back  to  the  Quinto  house,  Dell  Rojas,  the  head 
vaquero,  showed  me  four  of  her  offspring — a  four-year- 
old  cow  and  three-year-old  steer,  one  of  the  best  on 
the  whole  range,  a  two-year-old  heifer  and  a  yearling 
heifer  that  was  almost  as  big  as  the  cow.  These, 
with  one  of  the  calves  that  was  sucking  her,  made 
five  generations  from  that  cow,  every  one  of  them  a 
splendid  beef  type.  I  don't  know  what  a  man  wants 
better  than  that  for  a  useful  kind  of  cow,  and  it  looks 


to  me  as  if  she  was  a  hard  one  to  beat,  as  she  held 
pat  four  queens  and  a  '  bullick.'  " 

Mr.  Hunt  then  showed  us  a  roan  bull,  which  he 
said  had  just  come  off  the  range,  a  pure  bred  by 
Spicy. 

"See  how  quiet  he  is — all  the  Spicys  have  the  same 
disposition.  All  our  range  bulls  are  pure  breds  and 
most  of  them  are  Spicys,  so  you  can  see  our  grades 
are  good;  as,  indeed,  they  have  to  be  for  us  to  sell 
grade  bulls.  People  are  getting  very  wide  awake  to 
the  value  of  good  blood  in  range  bulls;  they  demand 
it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  as  they  realize  the 
time  and  money  it  takes  to  breed  up  to  the  desired 
point.  Evidently  our  customers  are  satisfied,  for  they 
come  back  again  and  always  send  their  friends  to  us. 
We  shall  commence  to  raise  a  crop  of  Royal  Fashion 
and  Chief  of  Valley  View  calves  to  turn  out,  so  we 
are  constantly  changing  the  blood  in  our  range  herd. 
The  grade  bull  calves  we  have  to  sell  this  year  are 
mostly  by  Spicy  bulls,  pure  bred,  of  course. 

"  Royal  Fashion  191,751,  is  by  the  Marr  bred  bull 
imp.  Conqueror  149,048,  out  of  imp.  Claudine  by  the 
Duthie  bull  Prince  of  Fashion — the  second  dam  of 
Conqueror,'  sire  of  Royal  Fashion  is  Missie  141st  by 
William  of  Orange  95,736.  In  Sander's  History  of 
Short  Horns,  page  656,  Missie  141st  is  described  as 
being  one  of  the  best  cows  at  Uppermill.  Royal 
Fashion  shows  his  Scotch  breeding,  and  his  calves 
show  that  he  'breeds  on.' 

"Chief  of  Valley  View  4th  182,590,  is  by  Highland 
Chief  136,717,  out  of  Daisy  Duchess,  tracing  to  the 
Renick  Rose  of  Sbarons.  Commodore  118,477,  the 
sire  of  Highland  Chief,  was  a  prize  winner  and  was 
by  imp.  Band  Master  96,032,  a  Cruikshank  noted 
show  bull  and  sire  of  winners;  dam  Clementina  Queen 
3rd  by  the  Marr  bred  bull  imp.  Master  of  the  Mint 
99,462,  who  in  turn  was  sired  by  the  celebrated 
William  of  Orange.  Here  is  gilt-edge  breeding,  and 
right  on  top  where  it  counts,  combined  with  perfect 
conformation.  A  few  Spicy  heifers  have  been  bred 
to  Chief  of  Valley  View  4th,  but  their  calves  have  not 
yet  arrived.  It  is  no  speculation,  however,  as  to 
what  they  will  be. 

"  Now  come  on  down  the  line  and  see  what  we  have 
here  to  show  this  year,"  said  Mr.  Hunt. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  RANGE. 


Native  Vetches. 


To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  a  branch  of 
a  plant  which  grows  very  rank  here  wherever  the 
ground  is  irrigated.  Please  tell  me  through  your 
paper  the  name  of  same  and  value,  if  any.  Cattle 
eat  it  with  a  relish. — C.  P.  Gould,  Monterey  county. 

The  plant  is  known  as  "Dakota  vetch,"  or,  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  "Spanish  clover"  (Lotus  Americanus).  It 
is  widely  distributed  over  the  Western  States,  and  in 
many  places  is  highly  prized  for  forage.  It  is  very 
nutritious,  especially  during  fruiting  season,  and  is 
particularly  valuable,  since  it  appears  during  sum- 
mer and  fall,  when  green  forage  is  apt  to  be  scarce. 
This  plant  has  been  previously  discussed  in  our  col- 
umns. The  following  notes  upon  it  and  an  allied  spe- 
cies are  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  assistant  bot- 
anist at  the  University  of  California: 

Torrey's  vetch  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Sierras  from  Mount  Lassen  on  the  north  to  the  Kern 
river  on  the  south,  while  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
California  it  is  replaced  by  a  very  similar  species, 
Lotus  oblongifolius. 

These  vetches  belong  mainly  to  the  transition  zone, 
being  most  abundant  at  4000  to  8000  feet  altitude. 
They  do  not,  however,  grow  in  exposed  places,  but 
are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  moist  soil  along 
shaded  stream  banks.  The  southern  species  is  occa- 
sionally carried  down  the  streams  and  has  been  found 
at  as  low  as  1000  feet  altitude;  but  this  is  exceptional. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  are  perennials, 
often  with  running  underground  stems,  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  scarcely  adapted  to  the  conditions  ex- 
isting on  the  exposed  hills  of  our  California  ranges. 

The  Dakota  vetch  (Lotus  Americanus),  sometimes 
called  Spanish  clover,  will  grow  on  much  drier  soil. 
Although  it  is  only  an  annual,  it  becomes  quite  bushy 
under  favorable  conditions,  producing  a  quantity  of 
herbage.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  it  is  highly 
prized  by  stockmen,  chiefly  because  it  grows  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  when  other  feed  is  scarce. 
It,  therefore,  seems  that,  although  Torrey's  vetch 
may  be  valuable  for  forage  in  a  few  favored  localities, 
the  Dakota  vetch  would  probably  give  better  satis- 
faction in  most  places. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feeding  and  Leg  Weakness. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper,  and  see  many  questions  answered,  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you  one  in  regard  to  geese.  I  have  beon  rais- 
ing geese  quite  extensively  for  many  years,  but  have 
never  been  troubled  as  I  have  this  year.  They  have  the 


same  feed,  the  same  field  to  roam,  and  get  their  water 
from  a  good  well,  always  used  before.  Still,  when  they 
get  about  two  months  old  they  get  lame  and  seem  to  be 
in  such  pain  when  they  try  to  walk  that  they  fail  to 
attempt  to  walk  at  all  in  a  week,  and  seem  helpless. 
Still,  if  feed  is  put  before  them  they  eat  heartily.  Could 
you  enlighten  me  and  give  me  a  remedy?  Whatever 
the  disease  is  it  seems  contagious. — H.  E.  j.,  Napa. 

To  the  Editor: — Leg  weakness  in  fowls  is  often 
caused  by  improper  feeding — too  much  corn  and  fat 
forming  grains  and  not  enough  muscle  forming  food. 
Oats  in  some  form  are  excellent  to  prevent  this 
trouble  in  young  and  older  fowls.  The  lack  of  ani- 
mal food  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  leg  weakness.  An 
authority  on  ducks  and  geese  says:  "  If  the  fowls 
are  attacked  by  leg  weakness,  feed  them  more  bulky 
food — bran,  ship  stuff,  etc.  Give  them  chopped  veg- 
etables. Stop  giving  them  corn  untii  they  are  strong 
again     Then  give  it  in  moderation."        A.  W.  R. 

Napa,  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Milk  Fever — The  New  Air  Treatment. 


From  Circular  No.  45  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Of  all  known  methods  of  treating  milk  fever,  the 
injection  of  sterile  atmospheric  air  into  the  udder  is 
by  far  the  most  simple  and  practicable  as  well  as  the 
most  efficacious  and  harmless  one  at  our  disposal,  and 
only  occasionally  requires  the  concurrent  use  of  medi- 
cinal treatment. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  entire  value 
of  Schmidt's  treatment  was  considered  to  be  the 
antitoxic  action  of  potassium  iodide,  and  soon  numer- 
ous investigators  began  injecting  various  other  anti- 
septics with  equally  good  results.  Sterile  water  was 
tried  with  no  increase  in  the  mortality,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  that  the  distention  of  the  udder 
was  as  important  a  factor  as  the  antitoxic  action  of 
the  iodide  of  potash.  Continuing  along  these  lines, 
Kortman  used  antiseptic  gases  (etherized  air)  with 
beneficial  results.  Oxygen  was  then  tried  by  Knusel 
with  increasing  success  and  the  mortality  in  the  ex- 
perimental cases  virtually  disappeared.  The  ap- 
paratus for  treating  with  oxygen  and  etherized  air, 
however,  is  expensive  and  cumbersome,  and  this 
greatly  limits  their  use  by  the  average  practitioner. 
To  Anderson  of  Skanderborg  belongs  the  credit  of 
first  having  made  use  of  atmospheric  air.  He  first 
injected  it  along  with  sterile  water  and  then  by  itself. 
The  results  were  astonishingly  successful.  Thus 
Schmidt  reports  that  out  of  914  cases  treated  in  Den- 
mark 884,  or  96.7%,  were  restored  to  health.  The 
record  of  140  of  these  animals  shows  that  recovery 
occurred  in  the  average  time  of  6§  hours.  Of  this 
number  twenty-five  cases  required  a  second  injection, 
while  in  three  of  the  latter  number  it  was  necessary 
to  give  a  third  treatment  before  they  were  able  to 
get  upon  their  feet.  The  treatment  is  also  practically 
harmless,  as  the  statistics  of  the  above  mentioned  914 
patients  show  that  only  one  cow  was  affected  with  a 
severe  attack  of  mammitis  after  this  treatment, 
while  in  four  other  cows  a  milder  inflammation  of  the 
udder  was  apparent.  Equally  good  results  have  like- 
wise been  obtained  in  this  country. 

The  method  of  injecting  filtered  air  into  the  udder 
is  easy  of  manipulation,  requires  but  little  time  and  is 
readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  milk  fever  ap- 
paratus, which  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder,  sterile 
absorbent  cotton,  to  which  a  rubber  bellows  and 
another  rubber  air  reservoir  are  connected  by  rub- 
ber tubing  with  a  milking  tube.  Within  the  metal 
cylinder  is  a  wire  net,  which  prevents  the  ob- 
struction of  the  outlet  of  the  chamber  by  holding 
back  the  sterile  cotton.  Absorbent  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  carbolic  acid  (carbolized  cotton)  or  other 
medication  can  be  purchased  from  the  drug  trade  in 
most  localities,  and  is  better,  though  slightly  more 
expensive,  than  the  plain  cotton. 

Previous  to  making  the  air  injection,  the  hands  of 
the  operator  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the 
udder  should  receive  the  careful  antiseptic  treatment. 
Soap  and  water  should  be  applied  to  the  teats  and 
udder,  following  which  they  should  be  carefully  disin- 
fected with  a  5%  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (three 
tablespoonfuls  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to  one  quart  of 
water).  A  clean  towel  should  then  be  placed  under 
the  udder  to  prevent  the  teats  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  dirt  or  filth  of  any  kind.  The  milking  tube, 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  teat,  should  have  been  per- 
fectly sterilized  by  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes,  with 
the  lower  hose  and  milled  cap  of  the  cylinder  at- 
tached, and  the  apparatus  wrapped  in  a  clean  towel, 
without  touching  the  milking  tube,  to  prevent  con- 
tamination before  use.  If  the  apparatus  h  is  been 
subjected  to  this  treatment  shortly  before,  and  it  is 
desired  to  disinfect  only  the  milking  tube,  the  latter 
may  be  placed  in  a  5%  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for 
five  minutes.  It  is  then  carefully  inserted  into  the 
milk  duct  of  the  teat  without  emptying  the  udder  of 
milk.  Air  is  now  pumped  from  the  bulb  acting  as  a 
bellows  into  the  reservoir,  and  thus  a  continuous  flow 
of  air  is  forced  through  the  filtering  chamber  and  into 
the  udder.  Slight  massage  or  kneading  of  the  udder 
will  cause  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  milk  tubules 
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to  become  distended  with  the  injected  air.  After  the 
quarter  is  well  distended  and  sufficiently  tense,  the 
milking  tube  is  removed,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  outflow  of  air  by  having  an  assistant  tie  a  broad 
piece  of  tape  about  the  teat  at  the  time  the  milking 
tube  is  withdrawn.  The  same  treatment  is  repeated 
in  the  other  three  teats  until  the  udder  is  satisfac- 
torily distended.  In  case  the  air  becomes  absorbed 
and  no  improvement  is  noted  within  five  hours,  a 
repetition  of  this  treatment  should  be  made  under  the 
same  antiseptic  precautions  as  at  first.  The  tape 
should  be  removed  from  the  teats  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  cow  gets  on  her  feet,  the  constricting  mus- 
cles at  the  tip  of  the  teats  being  now  depended  on  for 
retaining  the  air.  In  this  manner  air  may  be  left  in 
the  udder  for  twenty-four  hours,  and,  when  recovery 
is  assured,  it  should  be  gradually  milked  out.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  calf  should  not  be  permitted 
to  suckle  during  this  period. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  (caked  bag)  is  avoided  if 
the  milking  tube  is  thoroughly  disinfected  before  each 
application,  and  if  the  mammary  glands  and  the 
hands  of  the  operator  have  been  properly  cleansed. 
If  the  apparatus  is  kept  in  its  case  free  from  dust 
and  dirt,  the  absorbent  or  medicated  cotton  in  the 
metal  cylinder  will  efficiently  filter  enough  air  to  dis- 
tend the  udder  of  six  cows.  After  this  number  has 
been  treated  it  is  advisable  to  replace  the  old  cotton 
with  a  fresh  sterile  supply,  which  should  be  placed 
loosely  into  the  cylinder. 

While  this  method  of  treating  milk  fever  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  one  for  a  layman  to  adopt,  he  can  not 
be  expected  to  have  the  same  successful  results  as 
those  obtained  by  a  skilled  veterinarian,  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  that  the  services  of  such  a  veter- 
inarian should  always  be  obtained  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  possible.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  the  injection  of  air  into  the  udder  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  combat  the  disease  without  any  contem- 
porary treatment,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  study 
the  symptoms  of  each  individual  case  and  administer 
in  a  rational  manner  the  indicated  medicines. 

Prevention. — Up  to  within  recent  times  the  most 
stringent  measures  were  resorted  to  by  every  careful 
dairyman  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease 
in  his  herd.  However,  since  the  treatment  of  the 
present  day  has  so  greatly  reduced,  and  even  iQ  some 
cases  obliterated  the  mortality,  prevention  is  no 
longer  such  an  important  problem,  and,  therefore, 
preventive  measures  which  have  a  severe  and  lasting 
effect  upon  the  animals  should  be  abandoned  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  It  has  long  been  advocated  to 
starve  all  suspected  animals  for  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  end  of  their  terms  of  gestation.  It  is  frequently 
noted  that  this  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  milk 
flow  of  the  animal,  from  which  it  may  require  several 
weeks  for  her  to  recover  and  gain  her  normal  output 
of  milk.  This  measure  is  no  longer  considered  eco- 
nomic, as  it  is  better  to  have  cows  attacked  with  the 
disease  once  in  a  while — the  mortality  being  less  than 
5% — than  to  decrease  the  flow  from  every  heavy 
milking  cow  for  from  one  to  three  weeks  after 
parturition  by  starving  the  animals  during  the  anti- 
parturient  state. 

A  method  which  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  reducing  the 
plethoric  condition  of  the  cow,  but  which  nevertheless 
proves  very  efficient  and  is  without  the  slightest  per- 
manent injurious  effect,  is  the  administration  of  1  to 
li  pound  of  Epsom  salts  two  or  three  days  prior  to 
calving.  In  case  this  has  been  neglected  and  a  well- 
nourished,  heavy-milking  cow  has  passed  through  an 
easy  non-exhausting  parturition,  the  administration 
of  the  salts  after  the  labor  is  over  should  by  no  means 
be  neglected.  Blood  letting  has  also  been  advocated, 
but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  exciting  the  blood- 
making  organs  to  excessive  activity,  and  thus  reduc- 
ing the  depleting  action  of  the  measure  to  a  minimum. 
It  should  therefore  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  cow 
is  extremely  fat,  is  a  heavy  milker  and  has  had  one 
or  more  attacks  at  previous  parturitions.  The  blood 
should  be  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  and  continued 
until  the  pulse  softens  perceptibly,  or  about  1J  pint 
for  every  100  pounds  of  the  animal's  body  weight. 

Another  very  good  preventive  measure,  and  one 
easily  carried  out,  which  is  frequently  overlooked,  is 
to  give  the  cow  plenty  of  exercise  up  to  the  time  of 
calving.  Many  animals  are  allowed  to  run  contin- 
uously on  pastures  from  the  time  they  go  dry  until  a 
week  or  two  before  calving,  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  stable  without  any  subsequent  exercise, 
which  is  very  conducive  to  the  enriching  of  the  blood 
and  the  development  of  the  disease. 

The  most  recent  preventive  treatment  suggested  is 
in  line  with  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  the  in- 
tramammary  injection  of  air.  It  consists  in  allowing 
the  susceptible  cow  to  retain  in  the  udder  for  twenty- 
four  hours  following  parturition  all  the  milk  except 
the  small  quantity  required  by  the  calf,  which  should 
be  taken,  if  possible,  from  each  quarter.  The  dis- 
tention of  the  udder  naturally  follows,  as  in  the  air 
treatment,  and  acts  as  a  preventive  against  milk 
fever.  In  the  Island  of  Jersey  and  at  the  Biltmore 
farms,  N.  C,  where  this  practice  is  common,  the 
number  of  milk  fever  cases  has  been  greatly  lessened. 
General  sanitary  conditions  should  also  be  looked 
after,  such  as  the  supply  of  pure  air  and  clean  stab- 
ling, with  plenty  of  clear,  cool  water  and  laxative 
foods,  like  grasses  and  roots. 

This  milk  fever  apparatus  can  be  had  from  dealers 


in  dairy  and  veterinary  instruments  and  supplies, 
and  should  be  freely  advertised  by  them,  so  that  all 
dairymen  may  be  ready  to  apply  the  new  treatment. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Pear  Blight  in  Northern  California. 


By  Phof.  Ralph  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of  California. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  reports  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  disease  during  the  present  season,  some  obser- 
vations based  upon  quite  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
pear-growing  districts  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
adjoining  country  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to 
those  connected  with  the  pear  business. 

The  Disease. — "  Pear  Blight  "  has  been  frequently 
described  in  the  agricultural  press  and  elsewhere. 
Methods  of  treatment  so  far  as  known  have  likewise 
been  published  in  many  different  forms.  Were  pres- 
ent knowledge  sufficient  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
trouble,  nothing  would  remain  for  the  grower  but  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy  as  recommended,  as  he 
does  at  present  for  numerous  other  orchard  pests. 

The  "blight,"  as  commonly  described,  is  produced 
by  a  minute  germ,  or  species  of  bacteria,  which  en- 
ters the  tree  through  the  blossoms  in  spring,  being 
brought  there  by  bees  and  other  insects,  and  by  its 
multiplication  spreads  down  to  the  twig  and  branch 
through  the  inner  bark,  causing  the  death  of  the 
parts  and  soon  ruining  the  tree.  The  twigs  dry  up 
and  turn  black  with  the  leaves  fully  developed  upon 
them,  and  usually  the  dead  and  dried  blossoms  may 
also  be  seen  on  the  ends  long  into  the  summer. 

The  usual  remedy  consists  in  cutting  off  the 
blighted  twigs  well  below  the  dead  part  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  detected,  in  order  to  check  its  further 
development.  Sterilizing  the  instruments  between 
cuts  is  also  advised  to  prevent  infection  from  this 
source.  By  thorough  work  in  this  way  the  blight 
has,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  been  satisfac- 
torily controlled. 

The  Blight  in  Northern  California.— That  the 
true  blight,  identical  with  that  which  has  devastated 
the  pear  orchards  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Kern 
counties,  has  occurred  this  year  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  there  is  no  question.  The 
writer  has  personally  visited  numerous  orchards  in 
Solano,  Yolo,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Tehama,  Shasta,  Butte, 
Yuba,  Sutter,  Placer,  Sacramento  and  Contra  Costa 
counties,  and  found  an  abundance  of  the  typical  dis- 
eases scattered  all  over  this  section  of  the  State. 
From  Yacaville  to  Colfax  and  from  Martinez  up  to 
Anderson  the  blight  is  present  in  numerous  orchards. 
In  a  few  the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared,  in  some  it 
is  very  severe,  but  in  most  cases  the  trees  are 
slightly  affected  in  a  branch  or  twig  here  and  there. 
In  this  year's  crop  no  great  loss  will  result;  scarcely 
any  in  most  cases;  the  danger  is  for  the  future. 

Pear  blight  has  been  previously  reported  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  from  time  to  time,  yet  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  the  true  "fire  blight  "  has  occurred 
before  this  year  in  that  locality.  Many  cases  of  "die 
back "  and  all  sorts  of  troubles  have  been  called 
blight,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent season.  There  is  one  form  of  so-called  blight  in 
particular  which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  genuine 
disease,  producing  a  blackening  of  the  larger  limbs 
in  spots  and  streaks  much  like  bad  cases  of  the  typ- 
ical blight  and  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
trees,  but  yet  quite  distinct  from  the  other.  In  1901 
there  appears  to  have  been  something  of  an  epidemic 
of  this  form  of  blight.  The  writer  has  taken  pains  to 
look  into  all  cases  where  fire  blight  was  thought  to 
have  occurred  in  previous  years  and  in  every  in- 
stance something  of  a  different  nature  was  found. 

On  this  account  the  widespread  occurrence  of  the 
disease  this  year  is  quite  remarkable.  It  started  in 
the  blossoms  in  the  typical  manner,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  bees  and  other  insects  could  have  car- 
ried the  infection  so  far  into  new  country,  and  why 
they  should  have  done  this  so  generally  during  this 
one  season  and  not  before.  The  local  distribution  of 
the  disease  is  also  peculiar,  some  of  the  most  affected 
orchards  being  closely  surrounded  by  others  showing 
no  blight  whatever,  while  again  trees  in  isolated  loca- 
tions are  badly  affected.  Many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  development  of  the  disease  have  also  been 
noticed,  all  going  to  show  that  much  is  yet  to  be 
learned  concerning  the  nature  of  pear  blight  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  spread  of  the  disease,  for  instance,  while 
starting  in  the  blossoms,  according  to  the  usual  man- 
ner, appears  to  be  by  no  means  limited  to  this,  but 
breaks  out,  sometimes  very  abundantly,  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  easily  explained.  The  whole  subject 
needs  thorough  and  immediate  investigation  in  order 
to  protect  the  pear  industry  from  this  threatened 
danger. 

Treatment  for  the  Blight.— Pear  growers  gen- 
erally have  been  vigorously  cutting  out  the  affected 
twigs  with  varied  results.  A  few  orchards  were  seen 
which  had  been  gone  over  five,  six  and  even  seven 
times,  and  it  must  be  said  that  in  these  extreme  cases 
the  blight  appeared  to  be  worse  than  ever.  In  other 
cases  one  cutting  served  to  eliminate  the  disease. 


Again,  numerous  cases  occur  where  no  cutting  has 
been  done  and  the  blight  appears  to  have  checked  it- 
self for  the  season.  The  cutting  has  been  done  with 
various  degrees  of  thoroughness  and  proper  antisep- 
tic precaution;  but  in  general  the  case  appears  to  be 
that,  cutting  or  no  cutting,  the  disease  has  continued 
to  develop  in  some  orchards  and  not  in  others.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  this  summer  pruning  has 
on  the  whole  been  of  much  benefit  as  carried  on  in  the 
average  orchard.  The  most  effective  treatment 
known  at  present  consists  in  thorough  and  severe 
cutting  in  the  fall ;  but,  from  experience  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  we  know  only  too  well  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  cutting  method  to  save  the  trees. 
What  is  most  needed  is  a  better  knowledge  of  how 
the  blight  spreads  under  local  conditions,  in  order  to 
control  it  with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the  disease  may 
subside  of  itself  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  having 
appeared  in  so  peculiar  a  manner;  yet  this  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  depended  upon.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  as  bad  in  the 
Sacramento  as  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  in  which 
case  we  know  that  the  present  methods  of  treatment 
will  not  suffice  to  save  the  orchards.  A  systematic 
investigation  of  the  subject,  covering  the  important 
pear  growing  sections  of  the  State,  would  doubtless 
throw  much  new  light  upon  the  subject  and  possi- 
bly result  in  a  satisfactory  remedy  or  method  of 
treatment  being  developed.  Such  work  can  not  sat- 
isfactorily be  left  to  individual  growers,  districts  or 
counties,  but  should  be  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  affected  region  for  best  results.  Until  this 
is  done  the  pear  blight  will  constitute  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  most  valuable  fruit  industry  of  northern 
California.  Ralph  E.  Smith. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
California. 


Grafting  to  Bridge  Disbarking. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  you 
recommend  to  "Reader,  Knights  Ferry,"  a  way  of 
saving  his  disbarked  fig  trees.  If  not  too  late,  it 
might  pay  him  to  try  a  way  I  saw  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris  a  few  years  since. 

I  saw  a  tree — I  do  not  remember  the  kind — some 
8  or  10  inches  in  diameter  with  the  bark  entirely 
removed  for  a  space  of  1  foot  or  so,  beginning  about 
3  or  4  inches  from  the  ground,  having  four  connec- 
tions that  looked  like  natural  branches,  connecting 
the  bark  below  the  denuded  space  with  the  bark 
above  it.  It  looked  so  strangely  that  I  talked  with 
the  gardener  about  it,  and  was  told  that  it  had  been 
done  simply  to  show  that  a  girdled  tree  could  be 
saved  in  that  way;  that  this  tree  had  been  disbarked 
and  treated  in  this  way  two  years  before,  and  cer- 
tainly it  looked  as  thrifty  as  if  nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  it. 

I  asked  him  how  he  did  it,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
disbarked  the  tree  and  took  four  little  branches  of 
the  same  tree  that  were  about  J  inch  in  diameter 
and  long  enough  to  reach  to  about  3  inches  below  and 
3  inches  above  the  bare  space,  and  side  grafted  them 
in,  thus  connecting  the  roots  with  the  foliage. 

When  I  saw  them  these  scions — as  they  might  be 
called — were  between  1  and  2  inches  in  diameter. 
The  denuded  space  was  still  disbarked,  but  whether 
the  gardener  had  purposely  kept  it  so  for  show,  or 
whether  it  would  have  naturally  remained  that  way, 
I  do  not  know. 

If  I  had  trees  in  the  condition  of  your  correspond- 
ent's I  should  certainly  try  to  save  them  by  this 
method,  for  I  believe  that  if  properly  done  they  could 
be  saved,  if  it  is  not  too  long  since  they  were  dis- 
barked. He  could  try  this  method  in  connection 
with  the  one  you  suggest,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  and 
thus  have  a  double  chance  of  success. 

Los  Gatos,  July  10.  James  C.  Strong. 

The  suggestion  is  perfectly  pertinent  and  practi- 
cable, but  less  likely  to  succeed  with  the  fig  because 
of  the  greater  danger  of  drying  out  and  failure  of  the 
scions.  With  most  trees  such  in-grafting  succeeds 
easily.  Nor  is  it  imperative  that  it  should  be  done 
immediately  after  the  injury,  for  the  bark  below  and 
above  the  girdle  will  remain  full  of  sap. 


The  Culprit  Has  Passed  On. 


To  the  Editor: — I  forward  you  a  few  specimens  of 
Sugar  prunes  which  show  the  work  of  some  kind  of 
borer.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  what  the  pest  is,  and  the  best 
way  to  fight  it  before  it  works  on  the  next  crop. — 
Reader,  Morgan  Hill. 

No  insects  are  now  present,  but  the  manner  of 
work  on  the  fruit  indicates  an  earlier  visit  by  the 
larvae  of  some  tortricid  moth.  This  trouble  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  quantity  sufficient  to  occasion  alarm. 
If  it  should  do  so  the  treatment  would  be  the  same  as 
for  the  codlin  moth,  the  strength,  however,  being 
gauged  to  the  arsenical  endurance  of  the  prune  tree, 
which  is  less  than  of  the  apple  and  pear. 
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Alameda. 

Apricots.— Oakland  Enquirer:  Work 
has  begun  in  earnest  in  the  apricot  or- 
chards near  Niles;  very  little  fruit  will  be 
dried,  as  most  of  the  big  growers  have 
sold  to  the  canners  green.  The  prices  re- 
ported are  from  $27.50  to  $35  a  ton,  or- 
chard run,  f.  o.  b.,  and  boxes  supplied, 
the  prices  varying  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  in  the  orchards.  Some  of 
the  earliest  apricots  shipped  on  the  mar- 
ket have  netted  3  cents  a  pound.  In  some 
orchards  the  "brown  rot  "  is  making  sad 
havoc.  It  is  a  new  disease  and  threatens 
to  be  very  destructive  to  ripening  fruit. 

Hay  Farmers  Organize. — Livermore 
Herald:  About  sixty  farmers  responded 
to  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Sweeney  Opera 
House  Saturday.  H.  M.  Christensen  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  H.  R.  Nissen  was 
elected  president  and  J.  D.  Collins  secre- 
tary. In  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Nissen  re- 
viewed local  conditions  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  hay  farmer  and  argued  that 
the  future  of  the  industry  depended  upon 
the  farmers  standing  together  in  a  de- 
mand that  the  superiority  of  their  hay  be 
recognized  by  a  good  price.  Slips  of 
paper  were  distributed  through  the  audi- 
ence with  the  request  that  each  farmer 
send  up  to  the  secretary's  desk  the 
amount  of  marketable  hay  raised  in  1903 
and  1904,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  hay  in  the  valley  as  compared 
with  last  year.  A  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent complied  with  the  request,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  hay  in  the  val- 
ley is  practically  the  same  as  last  year. 
Most  of  the  farmers  reported  a  shortage; 
but  this  was  made  up  by  grain  farmers, 
who  cut  little  or  no  hay  last  year  but  re- 
ported a  large  amount  this  year.  A  mo- 
tion by  J.  D.  Collins  that  it  be  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  first-class  wheat  hay 
be  held  for  $12  a  ton  was  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote.  On  motion  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  H.  M.  Christensen,  John  Poblitz 
and  J.  D.  Collins,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  hay  farmers  of  Hollister,  Tres 
Pinos  and  Salinas  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  hay  in  those  dis- 
tricts and  their  influence  on  the  market. 

Butte 

Work  on  Seed  Garden  Progress- 
ing.—Chico  Enterprise :  The  work  of 
preparing  the  seed  garden  for  the  season 
is  going  rapidly  on,  although  there  have 
been  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hurry- 
ing the  construction  of  the  buildings. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  variet!es  of  tig 
trees  which  were  planted  there  this  spring 
are  doing  well  and  some  of  them  have 
made  a  growth  of  2  feet.  A  list  of  nearly 
200  varieties  of  plants  have  been  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
these  will  be  turned  over  by  Mr.  Dorsett 
to  D.  G.  Fairfield,  explorer  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  will  look  over  the  list  and 
decide  which  ones  shall  be  given  a  place 
in  the  seed  farm.  Fairchild  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  Chico  about  the  15th  of  July, 
and  he  will  remain  here  some  time  look- 
ing over  the  new  garden  and  planning 
with  Mr.  Dorsett  for  its  future  develop- 
ment. He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  for  some  time  and  has  trav- 
eled all  over  the  United  States  in  the 
interests  of  his  department,  and  is  familiar 
with  every  plant  that  could  possibly  be 
raised  in  the  garden. 

Colusa. 

Labor  Scarce  in  Beet  Raising.— 
Sacramento  Union:  The  farmers  who  re- 
side in  the  vicinity  of  Colusa,  where  the 
new  sugar  beet  factory  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, are  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  best 
method  to  be  pursued  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  help  to  care  for  the  prospective 
crop,  and  many  of  them  are  already  in 
search  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  contract- 
ors who  will  assure  them  of  sufficient 
labor  to  raise  a  crop  of  beets.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  5000  acres  of  land 
planted  to  beets  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  factory  in  operation.  Morris  Brooke, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
says:  "I  understand  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  employ  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese labor  for  this  purpose,  and  in  my 
opinion  this  is  all  wrong.  I  am  informed 
by  C.  W.  Tuttle  of  Colusa  that  he  is  ready 
to  rent  good  virgin  beet  land  to  white 
farmers  for  one-half  the  rent  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  in  other  beet 
sections,  and  I  know  that  other  large  land 
owners  stand  ready  to  make  similar  offers. 
Now,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  little  difficulty  to  persuade  small  farm- 
ers to  go  to  that  section  of  the  valley, 
rent  from  twenty  to  sixty  acres  each  and 
raise  beets.  If  that  could  be  done,  it 
would  greatly  aid  the  prosperity  of  this 
section,  which  will  not  be  greatly  aided 
by  the  introduction  of  additional  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  labor." 


Fresno. 

Much  Fruit  Burned. — A  Fresno  dis- 
patch, under  date  of  July  8th,  states  that 
a  fire  on  the  railroad  reservation  caused  a 
loss  estimated  at  $75,000.  The  packing 
house  of  the  Eagle  Packing  &  Storage  Co. 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  is 
principally  in  raisins  and  dried  fruit,  with 
which  the  packing  house  was  stored.  One 
hundred  tons  of  dried  apricots  had  been 
received;  600  tons  of  raisins  of  the  Associa- 
tion, valued  at  $48,000  and  insured,  were 
consumed,  and  the  apricots  were  valued 
at  $10,000.  A  few  days  ago  300  tons  of 
fruit  had  been  removed  to  make  place  for 
the  coming  in  dried  apricots.  There  was 
stored  also  considerable  other  dried  fruit. 

Kings. 

Anthrax  in  Sheep. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal :  The  bands  of  sheep  belonging  to 
Louis  Hansen,  and  which  are  on  his  place, 
9  miles  southwest  of  Hanford,  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  disease  which  Dr.  Frank 
Griffith,  the  county  live-stock  inspector, 
pronounced  anthrax.  He  was  unwilling, 
however,  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and,  upon  his  request,  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ward,  a  prominent  bacteriologist  of 
the  State  University,  arrived  here  Mon- 
day. Dr.  Twining,  the  well-known  bacte- 
riologist of  Fresno,  and  the  two  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Griffith,  went  down 
and  inspected  the  herd.  They  took  lenses 
and  other  apparatus  with  them,  and  after 
a  close  inspection  of  the  blood  from  the 
diseased  sheep,  stated  that  the  disease  is 
undoubtedly  anthrax.  The  doctors  ad- 
vised that  the  sheep  be  moved  from  their 
present  quarters  and  that  they  be  vacci- 
nated at  once,  recommendations  which 
Mr.  Hansen  began  complying  with.  Dr. 
Griffith  states  that  the  disease  is  appar- 
ently confined  to  the  locality  where  Mr. 
Hansen  has  his  sheep,  and  it  was  brought 
there  from  Creston,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  in  herds  brought  over  here  to 
pasture,  some  two  years  ago.  There  has 
always  been  evidence  of  the  disease  here, 
ever  since  John  Sigler,  a  well-known 
farmer  south  of  Hanford,  contracted  an- 
thrax two  years  ago  while  handling  sheep 
there  and  came  near  dying  as  a  result. 
Dr.  Griffith  believes  that  if  prompt  action 
is  taken  the  disease  can  be  stamped  out. 

Grasshoppers  and  Blackbirds. — 
Hanford  Journal:  Albert  H.  Brown 
states  that  grasshoppers  have  appeared 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Summit  lake 
country,  but  that  the  blackbirds  jumped 
onto  them  and  did  the  hopping  pests  up 
in  short  order. 

I. us  Angeles. 

Large  Apricot  Crop.— Riverside  En- 
terprise: G.  H.  Waters  &  Co.  of  the 
Pomona  and  Ontario  canneries  have  com- 
menced operations  at  Pomona  and  expect 
to  can  and  dry  1000  tons  of  apricots  and 
1000  tons  of  peaches  this  season.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  run  the  plants  day  and 
night  in  order  to  handle  the  fruit.  Apri- 
cots are  bringing  from  $6  to  $25  per  ton. 
Mr.  Waters  states  that  it  is  his  opinion 
that  the  apricot  crop  of  southern  Califor- 
nia will  be  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The  peach 
crop  will  be  short  all  over. 

Mono. 

Sheep  Tax.  —  Bridgeport  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Over  300,000  head  of 
sheep  are  being  pastured  in  Mono  county 
this  year.  Mono  levies  a  tax  of  5  cents 
per  head  on  all  sheep,  consequently  this 
will  bring  over  $15,000  into  the  county 
treasury. 

Monterey. 

Stockmen  Running  Great  Risk. — 
Salinas  Index:  It  is  apparent  that  some 
of  the  stockmen  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  are  violating  the  federal 
quarantine  law  and  have  been  running 
cattle  and  sheep  across  the  line  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey  counties, 
which  constitutes  the  federal  stock  quar- 
antine. The  federal  authorities  are  ever 
on  the  alert  for  such  violations  of  the  law, 
and  at  a  time  least  expected  they  are 
liable  to  put  in  their  appearance  and  the 
violators  will  find  themselves  in  serious 
trouble. 

Potatoes  Scarce. — Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  potato  raising  dis- 
tricts in  the  world,  there  is  a  potato  fam- 
ine. It  is  not  because  there  was  a  light 
harvest  last  fall,  for  the  acreage  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  while  the  yield 
was  excellent,  but  the  East  demands  the 
product,  and  we  must  send  away  for 
Salinas  Burbanks. 

Orange. 

Apricots  at  El  Toro.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  Captain  George  R.  Huddy  of  El 
Toro  reports  that  the  season's  apricot 
crop  of  that  section  will  aggregate  be- 
tween 400  and  500  tons.  El  Toro  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  growing  the 
finest  apricots  in  Orange  county,  but  this 
year  it  is  said  the  quality  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  average,  although  the  fruit  is  good 


by  comparison  with  that  grown  else- 
where. A.  C.  Twist,  the  largest  grower, 
has  contracted  with  the  California  Can- 
ners' Association  to  supply  seventy-five 
tons  to  be  sent  to  Los  Angeles.  A  further 
order  may  be  filled  for  shipment  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  the  most  of  the  apricot  crop 
is  being  dried. 

Growers  Dissatisfied.  —  Anaheim 
Gazette:  Apricot  growers  of  Orange 
county  are  dissatisfied  over  the  low  prices 
offered  by  buyers.  There  is  a  good  crop 
and  quality  up  to  the  average.  Growers 
believe  they  should  receive  much  higher 
prices,  as  the  crop  is  said  to  be  short  all 
over  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Or- 
ange county.  Growers  are  now  only  of- 
fered about  $16  a  ton,  and  many  of  them 
hold  that  they  should  receive  at  least 
from  $30  to  $35  for  the  entire  crop,  or- 
chard run.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  there  is  no  opposition  among  the 
buyers  and  that  they  have  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  amount  they  will  pay  the 
growers.  Northern  California  is  said  to 
have  only  about  50%  of  the  average  crop. 
Growers  state  that  another  reason  why 
they  should  receive  higher  prices  is  be- 
cause there  is  practically  no  peach  crop 
this  season. 

Outlook  for  Hay. — So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  casual  inquiry  there  is 
more  hay  in  the  county  this  year  than 
last,  and  the  crop  is  of  much  better  qual- 
ity, but  the  prices  are  higher  and  the 
limit  in  this  respect  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  dealers  in  the  north  offering  to  ship 
hay  here  at  a  figure  far  below  what  some 
people  are  holding  hay  here  for,  and  in 
case  the  figure  goes  much  higher  here 
bay  may  be  shipped  in  from  the  north. 
Alfalfa  is  in  fairly  good  stock,  but  prices 
are  pretty  well  up  for  baled  hay  and  not 
much  is  offered  for  less  than  $12,  although 
loose  hay  can  be  bought  for  all  the  way 
from  $8  up. 

Riverside. 

Some  Cantaloupes. — Oxnard  Sun  : 
J.  A.  Gordon,  who  went  down  to  the 
Indio  country  last  spring  to  become  an 
amateur  melon  raiser,  has  bpaten  the  rec- 
ord. He  sent  a  crate  to  Oxnard,  one  of 
225  crates  picked  the  21st  day  of  June 
from  a  ten-acre  field.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  crates  ever  picked  from  a  field 
of  this  size  in  one  day  in  that  country,  100 
crates  being  a  good  average  for  that  much 
ground.  The  estimate  yield  for  that  ten 
acres  this  year  is  2000  crates,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  number  usually  gath- 
ered from  such  a  field. 

San  Bernardino. 

High  Prices  Received. — Sun:  John 
Cleghorn,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Inde- 
pendent packing  house,  has  received  re- 
turns on  the  oranges  he  bought  of  T.  W. 
Frye  some  weeks  ago,  when  he  gave  for 
field  boxes  the  top  notch  price  for  the 
season.  The  average  for  the  packed 
boxes,  which  numbered  something  like 
250,  was  $4.15  for  the  fancy  and  $3.60  for 
the  choice.  This  is  the  best  sale  made  of 
Highland  fruit  this  year,  and  though 
Valencias  bring  a  good  price  each  season, 
it  is- doubtful  if  this  sale  will  be  duplicated 
this  season. 

Spraying  Operations.  —  Times-In- 
dex: Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Oak  Glen, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  note  the  result  of 
spraying  operations  last  year  and  see 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  spray 
the  apple  trees  at  this  season.  He  is  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, saying  that  the  apple  trees  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Concerning  the  pest 
popularly  known  as  "  red  spider,"  an  in- 
sect affecting  orange  trees,  for  the  exter- 
mination of  which  two  preparations  were 
used  in  spraying  last  year,  Mr.  Pease 
noted  that  salt,  lime  and  sulphur  were 
much  more  effective  than  the  distillate, 
but  that  good  work  has  been  accom- 
plished with  both  preparations.  He  re- 
grets that  the  distillate  is  not  as  effica- 
cious as  a  spray  for  the  insect  in  question, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more 
readily  prepared  than  the  salt,  lime  and 
sulphur,  but  says  that  he  has  not  yet 
completed  his  experiments  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

San  Diego. 

Hay  Baling. — Imperial  Press:  Well 
informed  parties  estimate  the  number  of 
hay  presses  at  work  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley at  about  thirty-five.  These  employ  an 
average  of  about  eight  men  to  each  press, 
making,  say,  280  men  engaged  on  this 
work  alone.  The  product  is  about  twelve 
tons  a  day  and  the  average  run  of  a  press 
about  three  months  in  the  year.  So  the 
thirty-five  presses,  at  twelve  tons  a  day, 
each  aggregate  420  tons  a  day,  2520  tons  a 
week,  and  32,760  tons  for  the  thirteen 
weeks  they  are  estimated  to  average.  The 
value  of  this  hay  varies  according  to  sea- 
son and  market.  A  good  price  is  expected 
later  in  the  season,  and  much  of  it  will  be 
held  with  the  hope  of  a  profitable  market 


on  the  coast.  The  wages  paid  the  balers 
is  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  day. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Beans  a  Fair  Average. —  Lompoc 
Record  :  The  bean  growers  in  the  valley, 
and  quite  an  area  is  given  over  to  this 
cereal,  say  the  land  is  in  fine  condition 
and  they  expect  an  average  yield,  and 
being  what  is  termed  a  contract  crop 
for  seedmen,  is  expected  to  pay  a  fair  re- 
turn. This  method,  the  farmers  claim, 
gives  assurance  of  speedy  returns  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  the  average  yield,  about 
the  same  as  the  field  bean  once  so  common 
in  California. 

Plenty  Barley,  Little  Mustard. 
— There  has  not  been  in  many  years  so 
much  of  barley  and  so  little  of  mustard 
sown  in  this  region  and  it  is  most  fortu- 
nate that  it  is  so.  Had  mustard  been 
sown  the  crop  would  have  practically  been 
a  failure,  while  the  barley  where  light 
will  pay  in  feed  for  stock,  and  where 
seeded  will  pay  to  harvest,  and  there  are 
many  very  fine  crops  observable  in  all 
directions.  The  danger  in  a  superabun- 
dance of  this  crop,  which  has  been  planted 
in  greater  quantity  throughout  the  State 
than  usual,  is  its  prospective  low  price. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Prices. — San  Jose  Mercury: 
All  of  the  canneries  of  the  valley  are  now 
running  on  apricots  and  peaches.  Accord- 
ing to  growers,  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton  for 
cling  peaches,  according  to  quality,  is  the 
average  price  paid  at  the  present  time. 
Apricots  are  selling  at  from  $25  to  $37.50 
per  ton,  the  latter  figure  being  obtained 
for  good  quality  fruit  running  eight  to 
the  pound.  The  canneries  quote  figures 
ranging  from  10%  to  20?^  below  the  above 
figures.  The  peach  crop  of  the  valley 
promises  to  be  better  this  season  than  for 
some  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Sugar  Prune.— Journal:  We  have  a 
twig  taken  from  a  Sugar  prune,  grafted 
one  year  ago  last  spring.  On  this  twig 
can  be  seen  fifteen  finely  developed  prunes 
of  splendid  size  and  color,  all  within  a 
space  3  feet  in  length.  It  came  from  the 
fine  fruit  farm  of  George  M.  Brown,  in 
the  Jefferson  district. 

Sonoma. 

Prune  Growers  Pool  Their  Crop. 
— Healdsburg  Enterprise:  The  meeting 
of  prune  growers  held  Saturday  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  pool  of  their  prod- 
uct was  well  attended,  possibly  fifty  of  the 
largest  prune  growers  in  the  Russian 
river  valley  being  present,  and  interest  in 
the  move  was  keen.  E.  B.  Ware  was 
elected  temporary  chairman  and  E.  B. 
Snook  secretary.  It  was  decided  to  organ- 
ize, which  was  done  by  the  election  of  the 
following  parties  as  directors:  W.  F. 
Griffith,  W.  L.  Cunningham,  W.  F. 
White,  Fred  Brown,  J.  A.  McMinn  and 
C.  W.  Weaver.  Before  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  the  total  amount  of  prunes 
signed  was  over  1000  tons.  Since  the 
meeting,  however,  many  more  have 
signed  the  agreement,  so  that  the  total 
signed  for  is  over  1200  tons. 

Sutter. 

Grain  Yield  Poor.  —  Independent: 
Harvesting  in  most  parts  of  Sutter  county 
is  nearing  completion  and  reports  of 
yields  are  not  very  flattering.  Along  the 
tule  border  the  yields  of  oats  and  barley 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sacks  and  is  bet- 
ter than  on  the  higher  sections  of  the 
county.  Ten  sacks  for  barley  on  the  high 
land  is  about  the  average.  Wheat  does 
not  make  such  a  good  showing.  Fields 
that  were  expected  to  turn  out  ten  and 
twelve  sacks  are  yielding  five  and  six. 
The  kernel  of  both  the  barley  and  wheat 
is  considerably  shrunk,  and  hence  the 
quality  is  bad. 

Tulare. 

Good  Yield  of  Grain. — Register:  J. 
A.  Harrison,  who  is  farming  on  the  Cart- 
mill  place,  says  the  grain  in  some  spots 
will  go  about  twenty-two  sacks  to  the 
acre.  However,  it  is  not  all  like  that,  but 
will  probably  average  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen sacks  all  through. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

^-^k  GOMBAULT'S 

ffgmf  Caustic 
m3m  Balsam 

"  ■V^rl^---*""  '  A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

A  Water  Lily. 


Oh,  star  on  the  breast  of  the  river, 

Oh,  marvel  of  bloom  aud  grace. 
Did  you  fall  straight  down  from  heaven, 

Out  of  the  sweetest  place  ? 
You  are  white  as  the  thoughts  of  an  angel, 

Your  heart  is  steeped  in  the  sun: 
Did  you  grow  in  the  golden  city, 

My  pure  and  radiant  one  ? 

Nay,  nay,  I  fell  not  out  of  heaven. 

None  gave  me  my  saintly  white; 
It  slowly  grew  from  the  blackness 

Far  down  in  the  dreary  night, 
From  the  ooze  of  the  silent  river 

I  won  my  glory  and  grace; 
White  souls  fail  not,  O,  my  poet, 

They  rise  to  the  sweetest  place. 

— Mary  Frances  Butts. 


The  Old  Toll  Gate. 


To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 

The  old  gate  swings  across  the  way. 
Rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 

It  holds  all  folk,  and  bid  them  stay 
Till  toll  is  paid  by  each  and  all, 
In  winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall. 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 

On  rusty  hinges  doth  it  squeak — 
Back  and  forth  as  doth  How 

The  tide  of  traffic.    And  each  creak 
Is  challenge  for  the  old  highway, 
That  he  who  passes  there  must  pay. 


The  Claim  Jumper. 


"What's  that  over  thar,  Bill?"  ask- 
ed Joe  Scaggs,  pointing  toward  an  ob- 
ject that  had  made  its  appearance  on 
the  prairie  a  mile  to  the  south.  Bill 
Barnum  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. 

"A  house,  or  I'm  a  livin'  liar!"  ex- 
claimed Bill  with  emphasis.  "An'  on 
Dick  Barber's  claim,  too!"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  gesture  of  excitement. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he's  goin'  ter  jump 
Dick's  claim?"  asked  Joe. 

" I dunno,"  answered  Bill  "I  guess 
he's  not  stoppin'  out  thar  fer  his  health. 
If  he  is,  I'm  thinkin'  he'll  soon  go  'way 
on  the  same  arrant,  won't  he,  Joe?" 

"You  bet!"  sanctioned  Joe.  "But 
the  way  ter  find  out  is  ter  go  over  an' 
see;  an'  while  ye  air  cookin'  supper  I'll 
ride  over  an'  interview  the  stranger." 

With  this  he  walked  from  the  door  of 
the  half-board,  half-dugout  shanty 
where  the  two  had  been  standing,  and 
approached  a  small  barb-wire  corral 
near  by,  where  he  mounted  a  powerful 
cayuse  and  galloped  away  across  the 
stretch  of  windswept  prairie  that  sep- 
arated him  from  the  distant  shanty  on 
the  prairie  to  the  south. 

A  few  moments'  ride  brought  him  to 
the  front  of  a  little  dugout  shanty  that 
nestled  in  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  edge 
of  a  small  ravine.  Just  around  the 
slight  elevation  in  the  prairie  stood  a 
covered  wagon  or  "prairie  schooner" 
as  they  are  familiarly  termed. 

A  pair  of  sorrel  mules  tied  to  the 
rear  end  of  the  wagon  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  eating  their  evening  meal  of 
corn  and  dry  grass  out  of  the  wagon 
box.  A  man  came  out  of  the  shanty 
with  a  frying  pan  in  his  hand  and  held 
it  over  a  fire  in  front  of  the  dwelling. 

"Hello  thar!"  exclaimed  Joe,  angrily. 
"What  in  the  blazes  air  ye  doin'  hyar?" 

The  stranger  turned  and  looked  at 
the  visitor  a  moment,  and  then  said 
quietly,— 

"Fryin'  meat." 

Joe's  anger  rose. 

"  Oh,  ye  air,  air  ye?  Wal,  as  ye  seem 
ter  be  so  smart  mebbe  ye  kin  tell  me 
whose  claim  ye  air  squattin'  on." 

"I  reckon  I  ken;  h  it's  mine." 

"H'it  is?" 

"That's  the  way  h'it  looks  ter  me." 

"Look  hyar,  stranger!"  said  Joe 
Scaggs,  clinching  his  fist,  "me  an'  my 
pardner  over  thar,"  jerking  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  shanty,  "  air  holdin'  this  yere  claim 
fer  Dick  Barber  who's  comin'  out  hyar 
in  the  spring  from  Injiany,  an'  we'll  jist 
give  ye  tell  ter-morrer  to  git  out  a' 
this!" 

"  'Taint  long  enough  time,"  said  the 
stranger,  deliberately  turning  over  a 
liberal  slice  of  "muddling"  that  smoked 
in  the  frying  pan." 

"How  long  do  ye  want?''  questioned 


Joe,  his  wrath  somewhat  mollified  by 
the  stranger's  evident  intention  of  leav- 
ing. ' 

"How  long  does  a  man  have  ter  live  on 
a  claim  before  he  ken  git  a  deed  fer 
h'it?"  was  the  reply  of  the  stranger. 

"Five  years,"  replied  Joe. 

"Wal,  then,"  continued  the  strang- 
er, "make  h'it  five  years  an'  h'it's  a 
bargain." 

"You  impudent  skunk!"  roared  Joe, 
now  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  strang- 
er's cool  manner,  "fer  a  cent  I'd  wal- 
lup  the  ground  with  yer  onery  car- 
cass." 

"  Yas,  ye  might  undertake  h'it  fer  a 
cent,  but  ye'd  never  lay  up  any  money 
at  h'it,"  was  the  answer,  as  he  set  the 
frying  pan  down  and  confronted  Joe 

Scaggs. 

Joe  now  moved  his  hand  toward  his 
pistol,  but  hesitated. 

"Look  hyar,"  said  the  stranger. 
You  order  me  ter  leave  this  claim.  Is 
h'it  yourn?" 

"No,  not  exactly  mine;  but  we're 
hoklin'  h'it  fer  a  friend,  me  an'  my  pard- 
ner air.  We've  got  the  twolyin'  north 
o'  this,  an'  we're  holdin'  this  fer  Dick 
Barber,  an'  we're  goin'  ter  hold  h  it." 

"  All  right,"  he  answered.  "  I  guess 
h'it  won't  need  much  holdin.'  H 'it'll  be 
hyar  when  yer  friend  comes— so  will  I. 
If  h'it's  yer  claim  I'll  git  off;  but  ye 
can't  hold  h'it  fer  somebody  else.  I 
know  the  law." 

"Yes,  ye  may  know  the  law,  but  ye 
don't  know  our  law.  We've  made  a 
special  law  fer  sich  fellers  as  ye,  an' 
we're  goin'  ter  go  by  that,  an'  don't  ye 
fergit  h'it." 

"Wal,  when  ye  force  me  ter  go,  I'll 
go — not  before." 

Angry  words  rose  to  Joe's  lips,  but 
he  hesitated.  The  cool,  indifferent 
manner  of  the  claim-jumper  puzzled 
him. 

He  was  about  to  speak  when  the 
tramp  of  horse's  feet  sounded  in  the 
grass  behind  him,  and  Bill  Barnum  rode 
up,  a  Winchester  riHe  swung  across  his 
saddle. 

"Thought  mebbe  ye'd  have  trouble," 
he  explained,  "  and  that  I'd  come  over 
an'  see  ye  out." 

"Bill,"  said  Joe,  gaining  courage  at 
the  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  "he 
hain't  a-goin'  to  leave." 

"Won't  he?"  Bill  answered,  bringing 
his  Winchester  down  on  the  stranger. 
"Now  ye  load  up  yer  traps  an'  git." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  doggedly. 
"  You've  got  ther  advantage  o'  me,  I'll 
go,  but  I'll  git  even  with  ye  some  time, 
see  if  I  don't;"  and  he  began  tumbling 
his  effects  together. 

Bill  and  Joe  watched  him  while  he 
piled  his  traps  into  the  wagon. 

"Stranger,"  said  Bill,  "we  don't 
want  ter  be  hard  on  yer,  an'  we  don't 
mind  payin'  ye  fer  yer  little  shanty,  see- 
in'  as  ye  can't  take  h'it  along." 

"No,  h'it  ain't  worth  nothin,' "  was 
the  answer.  "I  don't  mind  givin'  a 
good  neighbor  a  little  thing  like  that." 

"Wal,  Bill,"  said  Joe,  "h'it's  gittin' 
late  an'  we'd  better  be  gittin'  back  ter 
the  shanty  an'  lookin'  after  our  sup- 
per." 

"Supper!"  exclaimed  Bill.  "Thar 
hain't  nothin'  fer  supper  nor  breckferst 
either,  unless  that  onery  cuss  gits  back 
from  Atticy  ternight." 

"Don't  say  that,"  answered  Joe. 
"H'it  makes  me  hungrier  'an  a  b'ar  ter 
hear  ye  speak  like  that.  Hain't  we  got 
nothin'  ter  eat?" 

"  No,  nothin'  but  a  few  pieces  o'  hard 
bread  an'  a  bit  or  two  o'  meat.  That 
onery  cuss,  John  Biggs,  that  we  sent 
after  grub  to  Atticy  '11  git  drunker  'an 
a  'b'iled  owl  an'  not  come  back  till  we  go 
after  him,  like  as  not." 

With  this  they  turned  their  horses 
around  and  rode  away  in  the  direction 
of  home,  leaving  the  stranger  standing 
in  silence  looking  after  them. 

Ike  Dover,  for  such  was  the  stran- 
ger's name,  turned  and  entered  his 
shanty. 

"  Wal,  h'it  means  pull  out,  I  reckon," 
he  muttered;  "but  I'll  jist  stay  hyar 
till  mornin,'  any  way." 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  a  bank 
of  tawny,  purple  clouds,  and  an  ashy 
pallor  overspread  the  sky. 

"Goin'  ter  have  bad  weather,"  ob- 
served Joe  Scaggs,  as  they  rode 
through  the  fast  gathering  darkness. 

Late  that  night  Bill  punched  Joe  in 


the  rib  with  his  elbow  and  said, — 

"Joe,  h'it's  gittin'  colder  'an  all  git 
out.  We've  got  ter  git  up  an'  find  some 
more  covers.  Gee  whiz!  listen  ter  that 
wind!" 

Bill  got  up  and  struck  a  light  and 
put  on  his  clothes. 

The  weather  had  suddenly  grown  in- 
tensely cold  and  the  wind  was  roaring 
across  the  prairie  and  sweeping 
through  the  dead  grass  with  a  sharp, 
hissing  sound. 

Bill  opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 

A  great  gust  of  wind  swept  into  the 
room,  whirling  a  cloud  of  snowflakes 
with  it  and  extinguishing  the  light. 

"A  blizzard!"  exclaimed  Bill,  slamming 
the  door  and  relighting  the  lamp. 

Joe  had  also  got  up  and  was  putting 
on  his  clothes. 

"We  must  see  ter  the  hosses,"  he 
said,  drawing  on  his  heavy  boots. 
"They'll  freeze  ter  death  in  that  shed  if 
they  hain't  blanketed." 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out, and 
in  a  few  moments  returned. 

"The  hosses  air  gone!"  he  exclaimed; 
"broke  loose  an'  been  driv'  away  by 
the  blizzard." 

"One  uv  us  must  go  after  'em," 
exclaimed  Bill.  "H'it  won't  do  to  lose 
'em.  They'll  die  in  this  storm  if  they 
don't  find  shelter." 

"Yes,  an'  you'd  die  a  dozen  times 
'fore  ye'd  find  'em  in  this  storm." 

"Poor  animals!"  exclaimed  Bill;  "but 
it  can't  be  helped." 

Bill  kindled  a  fire  in  the  little  sheet- 
iron  stove  in  the  corner. 

The  air  was  growing  colder  and  cold- 
er every  moment  and  the  circle  of  heat 
around  the  stove  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  with  each  surge  of  the  wind 
as  it  shook  the  loose  boards  on  the  roof 
and  sent  the  sleet  and  snow  hissing 
through  the  crevices. 

The  two  men  drew  their  chairs  near 
the  stove  after  replenishing  the  flame 
from  a  pile  of  coal  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

Morning  came  at  last,  gray  and  deso- 
late, with  blinding  clouds  of  snow  and 
and  sleet  sweeping  across  the  prairie. 
The  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abating, 
but  was  increasing  in  its  fury. 

"Joe,"  said  Bill,  breaking  the  silence, 
'  nobody  can't  come  from  Atticy  ter- 
day;  an'  the  pervisions — thar's  nothin' 
in  the  house  ter  eat." 

Joe  got  up  and  looked  out  at  the  small 
window. 

"  H'it's  as  ye  say.  Bill,  thar  can't  no- 
body come   from   Atticy  terday  " 

And  then  huskily,  "  H  it  may  be  a 
week  'fore  they  can. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  each  read  the  other's  thoughts 

"  Thar  can't  nobody  git  nowhar  now, 
an'  mebbe  not  fer  a  week.  Bill,  we  air 
in  a  bad  fix." 

Bill  made  no  reply,  but  filled  a  large 
black  pipe,  lit  it,  sat  down  by  the  fire 
and  began  puffing  away  in  silence. 

Joe  brought  more  fuel  from  the  cor- 
ner and  filled  up  the  stove. 

The  day  passed  and  night  came  down, 
and  still  the  storm  raged  and  the  snow 
fell  in  blinding  clouds. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  day, 
and  neither  Bill  nor  Joe  had  tasted  food 
for  four  days,  and  as  they  looked  out 
across  the  desolate,  snow-covered  plain 
their  hearts  sank  within  them. 

"Bill,"  said  Joe,  huskily,  "we  can't 
hold  out  much  longer.  H'it'll  be  more 
'an  a  week  'fore  any  one  could  git  hyar 
or  we  could  git  away." 

"Yas,  an'  that  will  be  too  late,"  an- 
swered Bill,  an  ashy  pallor  overspread- 
ing his  thin  face. 

The  next  morning  Joe  arose,  kindled 
the  fire  in  the  little  stove  and  sat  down 
in  silence. 

Bill  did  not  get  up,  but  remained  in 
bed,  a  pinched  look  setting  over  his 
features.  It  was  getting  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  he  called  Joe  to  the 
bedside. 

"Joe,"  he  said  feebly,  "I  hain't  got 
much  longer  ter  stay  with  ye.  This 
yere  cold  is  freezin'  my  thin  blood  an' 
I'm  gittin'  weaker  an'  weaker." 

"Come,  come,  Bill!"  said  Joe,  a 
great  lump  rising  in  his  throat. 
"Cheer  up;  mebbe  som' thin'  'ill  turn 
up;  mebbe  " 

"  'Tain't  no  use,  Joe.  We've  all  got 
ter  go  some  time.  'Tain't  no  U9e  in 
hopin'  when  thar  hain't  nothin'  ter  ex- 
pect." 


Joe  made  no  reply.  Stooping  down 
presently,  he  drew  "a  little  box  from 
under  the  bed  and  took  out  a  small 
piece  of  dry,  hard  bread  and  laid  it  by 
the  side  of  Bill. 

"I  save  h'it  for  ye,  Bill,"  he  said, 
turning  away. 

"No,  no!"  said  Bill,  "hit's  better 
fer  one  uv  us  ter  go  'an  both  uv  us. 
Mebbe,  as  ye  say,  somethin'  'ill  turn 
up,  an'  

A  mufiled  sound  like  footsteps  in  the 
snow  came  from  the  outside,  and  some- 
thing like  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
mingled  with  the  hissing  wind. 

Joe  listened,  but  the  sound  was  not 
repeated.  He  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out. 

A  few  feet  from  the  threshold,  half 
buried  in  the  drifting  snow,  was  the 
prostrate  figure  of  a  man,  a  large  bun- 
dle of  something  at  his  side.  A  mo- 
ment, and  Joe  was  stooping  over  the 
prostrate  figure.  He  shook  him,  but 
he  did  not  speak.  Then  by  a  series  of 
heroic  efforts  he  dragged  the  uncon- 
scious man  into  the  dugout.  As  he  did 
so,  a  bundle  that  was  strapped  about 
the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  be- 
came detached  and  rolled  over  on  the 
floor,  displaying  a  small  bag  of  flour 
and  a  chunk  of  bacon. 

"  H'it's  John  Biggs  come  back  !  "  ex- 
claimed Joe;  "an'  he's  brought  enough 
pervisions  ter  carry  us  through,  thank 
God  !  but  pore  feller,  he's  almost  done 
fer  ! " 

He  hurriedly  stirred  up  the  fire  in 
the  little  stove,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  unconscious  man,  he  brushed  the 
snow  from  his  wan  face. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  starting  with  sur- 
prise, "h'it  ain't  John  Biggs — h'it's 
the  claim  jumper.  He's  saved  our 
lives,  Bill,  an'  after  we  was  goin'  ter 
run  him  away." 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Bill,  strug- 
gling feebly  out  of  the  bed,  new 
strength  coming  to  his  feeble  frame. 
"We  must  save  him,  Joe,  if  he  ain't 
already  dead.  We  mustn't  let  him 
die." 

The  two  men,  shivering  with  cold  and 
weak  from  hunger,  worked  as  they 
never  worked  before.  By  their  com- 
bined efforts  they  lifted  the  poor  frozen 
squatter  from  the  floor  and  laid  hiin 
tenderly  in  their  own  bed. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  muttered 
something  in  an  incoherent  manner. 
The  two  men  bent  over  him  and  lis- 
tened. 

"H'it  ain't  much  furder,"  he  mut- 
tered. "I  hear  'em  say  they  didn't 
have  nothin'  to  eat  over  thar — an',  Ike 
Dover,  h'it's  your  dooty  ter  help  'em. 
No — no — they  wur  goin'  ter  run  me  off 

— h'it  can't  be  much  furder  Oh,  if  I 

could  only  sleep  a  little — h'it  ain't  cold 
now." 

Joe  took  hold  of  his  hands  and  held 
them  in  his  own.  They  were  frozen  as 
hard  as  icicles.  He  looked  at  Bill  and 
uttered  a  groan. 

"He  can't  live,  Bill,"  he  said  chok- 
ingly. 

Bill  bent  over  the  bed,  his  face  close 
to  that  of  the  dying  man. 

"Pardner,"  he  said,  his  voice  husky 
with  emotion,  "you've  throw'd  away 
yer  life  fer  us  that  didn't  deserve 
nothin'  but  yer  hate.  You've  frozen 
them  pore  hands  fer  us  onery  wolves 
that  would  'a'  driv'  ye  way  from  yer 
claim.  Oh,  if  ye  could  only  live  ter  tell 
me  how  mean  an'  onery  I've  been  ter 
ye  " 

Here  Bill  broke  down  and  wept  like 
a  child. 

Presently  the  dying  man  muttered: 

"H'it's  all  right — I  see  h'it  now — 
thar  in  the  cabin,  right  ahead  " 

And  with  these  words  his  spirit  fled. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  stillness  of  that  desolate 
prairie  home  was  the  sobbing  of  the 
two  men  and  the  hissing  of  the  winter 
wind. — Waverly  Magazine. 


Removal  of  Splinters. 


A  splinter  is  a  very  little  thing,  but 
capable  of  creating  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, discomfort  and  pain.  Every 
mother  of  small  children  should  provide 
herself  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
forceps  for  this  emergency,  says  the 
Chicago  News.  When  the  splinter  is 
imbedded  in  the  flesh  of  hand  or  foot 
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the  point  of  a  small  pair  of  scissors — a 
manicure  pair  will  very  well  answer — 
should  be  inserted  directly  over  and 
following  the  path  of  the  splinter,  and 
a  small  incision  made. 

If  there  be  any  bleeding  stanch  it  by 
a  little  pressure,  then  open  the  wound 
by  stretching  it  a  little,  and  with  your 
forceps  pick  out  the  offending  object. 

When  the  splinter  is  under  the  nail 
cut  a  V-shaped  piece  out  of  the  nail, 
and  with  the  forceps  the  splinter  is 
easily  removed.  Protect  the  cut  made 
with  a  little  collodion  or  a  finger  cot. 


Antiseptics  Used  With  Food. 


A  matter  of  practical  science,  to 
which  legislation  must  be  directed 
much  more  seriously  than  has  yet  been 
done,  was  brought  before  the  congress 
of  medicine  recently  held  at  Madrid. 
Dr.  Brouardel,  of  Paris,  spoke  strongly 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  addi- 
tion of  antiseptics  to  wine,  beer,  cider, 
milk,  syrups,  butter,  fish,  preserved 
fruits  and  other  commodities  which  are 
in  daily  use  as  a  food.  It  is  well  known 
that  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda, 
sulphites,  borax,  boric  acid,  formalic 
and  a  variety  of  other  chemicals  are 
employed  to  make  the  substances  in 
question  "keep,"  the  pretence  being 
that  they  are  used  in  such  small  quan- 
tities as  to  be  innocuous.  To  this  al- 
legation Dr.  Brouardel  opposed  two 
indisputable  facts,  determined  by  anal- 
ysis and  experience:  First,  that  the 
preservatives  employed  are  used  in  far 
larger  quantities  than  the  users  admit, 
and,  second,  that  the  continued  con- 
sumption of  alimentary  substances 
containing  these  antiseptic  materials, 
even  in  very  small  proportions,  be- 
comes gravely  detrimental  to  the 
human  organism,  amounting  in  the 
long  run  to  slow  poisoning.  Man's 
constitution  has  not  been  made  for  the 
daily  elimination  of  minute  doses  of 
poison.  In  this  insidious  form  of  mis- 
chief may  lie  some  of  the  blame  for  our 
physical  degeneracy.  Apparently  the 
evil  is  of  such  sort  that  international 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  check  it. 
Treatment  of  food  in  this  manner 
should  not  be  called  adulteration,  but 
poisoning  pure  and  simple. — London 
Telegraph. 

Useful  Facts  to  Know. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Here  are  a  few  suggestions  iu  regard 
to  the  things  which  a  careful  housewife 
may  find  it  wise  to  teach  the  new  maid: 

Teach  her  to  put  as  much  furniture 
as  possible  outside  the  room  before  be- 
ginning to  sweep,  to  brush  the  rest  and 
cover  it  with  dust  cloths,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Teach  her  to  soak  newspapers  in  cold 
water,  squeeze  them,  tear  into  bits  and 
sprinkle  on  the  floor  to  prevent  dust 
flying. 

Teach  her  to  rub  the  carpet  well 
after  sweeping  with  a  cloth  wruDg  out 
of  clean  ammonia  water — one  table- 
spoonful  to  two  quarts  of  water. 

Teach  her  to  wipe  the  polished  floor 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  then  rub  with  a 
dry  one. 

Teach  her  to  clean  the  windows  while 
the  dust  is  settling. 

Teach  her  to  use  a  flat  paintbrush  for 
window  frames  and  latches. 

Teach  her  to  remove  the  spots  or 
finger  marks  on  white  woodwork  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and 
dipped  in  prepared  chalk. 

Raw  Eggs. 


When  raw  eggs  are  ordered  for  an 
invalid  to  whom  they  are  objectionable, 
make  as  palatable  as  possible  by  having 
the  egg  as  cold  as  one  can  make  it  and 
then  serve  it  from  a  cold  glass  as  soon 
as  it  is  opened.  Of  course,  it  is  use- 
less to  serve  any  save  perfectly  fresh 
eggs. 

If  the  white  alone  is  to  be  taken,  it 
should  be  beaten  with  a  whisk  until 
very  stiff  and  frothy,  then  seasoned 
with  salt  or  sugar,  whichever  is  pre- 
ferred, and  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

Some  who  object  to  an  egg  beaten  in 
a  glass  of  milk,  sweetened  and  flavored, 
can  take  the  egg  if  the  sugar  is  omitted 
and  the  flavoring  extract  replaced  by 
brandy.— What  to  Eat. 


Canned  Corn  Patties. — Take  one 
can  of  best  sweet  corn  and  chop  fine  in 
a  chopping  tray.  Add  two  beaten 
eggs,  to  which  has  been  added  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  a  half  tablespoonful  of  pepper, 
and  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 
Beat  well  and  fry  on  a  griddle  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  mixed  lard  and  butter, 
dropping  one  spoonful  for  each  patty. 
Fry  brown  on  both  sides  and  serve  hot. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. — Put 
into  a  bowl  two  cupfuls  of  stale  bread- 
crumbs and  pour  over  them  one  quart 
of  scalded  milk.  While  it  is  cooling  put 
two  squares  of  chocolate  in  a  saucepan 
and  melt  it  over  hot  water.  When  the 
bread  and  milk  are  cool  mix  with  them 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
eggs  slightly  beaten,  the  chocolate,  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  Bake  in  a  buttered  tin  an 
hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  It  is 
to  be  eaten  cold  with  cream. 

Sugar  Puffs. — Take  the  whites  of 
ten  eggs,  beat  them  till  they  rise  to  a 
high  froth;  put  in  a  stone  mortar,  or 
wooden  bowl,  add  as  much  double  re- 
fined sugar  as  will  make  them  thick; 
put  in  a  little  ambergris  to  give  them  a 
flavor,  rub  them  round  the  mortar  for 
half  an  hour;  put  in  a  few  caraway 
seeds;  take  a  sheet  of  wafers,  lay  them 
on  as  broad  as  a  sixpence,  and  as  high 
as  they  can  be  laid,  put  them  in  a 
moderate  oven  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  they  will  look  as  white  as 
snow. 

Custard  Pudding.  —  This  may  be 
baked  in  little  cups.  A  good  recipe  is 
as  follows:  Put  in  a  basin  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  a  pastry  whip  for  two  minutes. 
Add  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  little  lemon 
essence  if  the  custard  is  served  hot 
with  caramel  sauce,  or  vanilla  if  served 
cold.  Butter  and  sugar  six  of  the  indi- 
vidual moulds  and  divide  the  pudding 
among  them.  Set  them  in  a  saucepan 
of  water  and  bake  the  puddings  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  forty  minutes. 
Test  each  with  a  knife  to  see  if  it  is 
firm  in  the  center.  When  ready  to  be 
served  turn  them  out  on  dessert  sau- 
cers, and  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  hot 
caramel  sauce  over  each. 

Egg  Croquettes. — Four  hard  boiled 
eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
butter  the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg,  a 
heaping  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper.  When  the  eggs  are  very  hard 
and  perfectly  cold  rub  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve,  add  the  cream,  salt  and 
pepper,  beating  in  gradually.  Melt  the 
butter  and  stir  in.  As  eggs  sometimes 
vary  in  size,  a  little  thickening  may  be 
needed  to  give  the  right  consistency. 
Use  the  finest  cracker  dust,  adding  a 
little  at  a  time  until  the  mixture  can  be 
moulded  into  very  soft  balls.  Roll  in 
cracker  dust  and  drop  into  a  deep  ket- 
tle of  hot  fat  to  fry.  When  they  are 
brown,  drain  on  a  wire  sieve,  and  serve 
with  lettuce  salad.  For  this  purpose 
the  croquettes  should  be  cold.  When 
hot,  serve  with  crisp  bacon. 


Bed  Coverings. 


The  main  use  of  the  coverings  at 
night  is  to  give  the  body  the  warmth 
that  is  lost  by  reduced  circulation  of 
the  blood.  When  the  body  lies  down  it 
is  the  intention  of  Nature  that  it  should 
rest,  and  that  the  heart  especially 
should  be  relieved  temporarily  of  its 
regular  work.  So  that  organ  makes 
ten  strokes  per  minute  less  than  when 
the  body  is  in  an  upright  position. 
This  means  600  strokes  in  sixty  min- 
utes. Therefore,  in  the  eight  hours 
that  man  usually  spends  in  taking  his 
night's  rest,  the  heart  is  saved  nearly 
5000  strokes.  As  it  pumps  six  ounces 
of  blood  with  each  stroke,  it  lifts  30,000 
ounces  less  of  blood  in  the  night's  ses- 
sion than  it  would  during  theday,  when 
a  man  is  usually  in  an  upright  position. 
Now,  the  body  is  dependent  for  its 
warmth  on  the  vigor  of  the  circulation, 
and  as  the  blood  flows  so  much  more 
slowly  through  the  veins  when  one  is 
lying  down,  the  warmth  lost  in  the 
reduced  circulation  must  be  supplied 
by  extra  coverings, 


A  FEW  COURSES 

&&&&  I  e^c^ 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY - 

"Arrow"  Lard  Compound, 
"Monarch"  Hams. 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GROCERS. 


WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 


OF"  CALIFORNIA. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

Look  forward  to  petting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.  K. 
liotary  Nit-el  Hall  (Jearinp  Wasner  it's  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  fret 
them  clean  in  an  hour's  time.  OurO.  K.  means  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


OK 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
side ot  the  tub  corrugated  like  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
right  orleit,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reverses  automatically,  turning 
clothes  back  ami  forth  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  does  away 
with  the  w  ash  day  backaches.  Go  to  ^  our  dealer's  store  and  ask 
toeeeit.  If  he  don't  handle  the  b.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

f  H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


G 
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Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  ease,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


or 


General  Farm 

Near  the  coast,  within  twenty  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco' good  soil  good  shipping  facilities  or  cau  haul 
produce,  etc.,  to  San  Francisco  market. 

Some  600  acres  now  under  cultivation.  Investi- 
gate this  property;  it  must  and  will  be  sold  soon, 
and  is  now  offered  at  the  low  price  of  $12  per  acre. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 


fWFJAD  n*Tpc  California,  Washington, 
V/IIDrtr  K/\  \         Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduoed  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.  San  Francisco, 
G  865  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  836  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/\Y  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 

BALING  MOKE  HAY  THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports.        Rural  Properties. 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

T"§  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,^; 

225  227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  Firtt  81.,  Sin  Franeiteo,  Ctl. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Loa  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  6  CO  Portland.  Or, 
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season  of  buying  at  higher  figures  at  the 
opening  than  were  current  at  the  close. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  order  of  fluc- 
tuations in  values  reversed  this  year. 
Much  of  the  hay  in  the  interior  is  held 
above  the  parity  of  values  now  current 
here.  Straw  remains  in  light  supply, 
with  market  against  buyers. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  00  @  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat                           10  00  ®  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                8  50  @  II  50 

Wild  Oat                                        7  00  <a  8  50 

Barley                                            7  00  ®  9  00 

Alfalfa                                           7  00  @  10  00 

Compressed                                   10  00  ®  12  50 

Straw,  V  bale                                    70  ®  86 

MllUtuffg. 

Tendency  on  Bran  and  Middlings  is  to 
lower  figures,  but  the  market  is  slow  in 
declining,  stocks  being  largely  in  few 
hands  and  there  is  consequently  little 
competition  among  sellers.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley is  held  about  as  last  quoted.  Market 
for  Milled  Corn  is  ruling  steady.  Oilcake 
Meal  is  scarce. 

Bran,  f.  ton  $21  00   @  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   21  50  @  22  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  ®  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50   ®  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   ®  33  00 

Seed*. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  Stocks 
of  most  kinds  are  light.  Some  Yellow 
Mustard  is  coming  forward  and  there  is  a 
fair  inquiry  for  the  same,  with  market 
tolerably  firm  at  current  rates.  Trieste 
or  Brown  Mustard  is  too  scarce  to  admit 
of  other  than  nominal  quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal..  good  to  choice  114  00   <gil6  00 

Flax   1  80   @  2  00 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  75  ®  4  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   mm  2* 

Hemp   3K@— 

Timothy   5  @  5'/4 

Honey. 

Strictly  choice  water  white  is  in  light 
supply  and  market  for  such  is  tolerably 
firm,  there  being  a  fair  inquiry  on  local 
account.  For  amber  grades,  however, 
there  is  not  much  demand,  except  for 
shipment  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  arc 
prevailing  in  this  center  or  than  apiarists 
are  willing  to  accept. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5!4<&  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  (a  6H 

Extracted,  Amber   1  (at  4H 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8*©  8* 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  124(a)13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 


Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25<a,2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

'  Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25m.  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4H 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2H@3V4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  is  quiet  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Not  much  doing 
in  Fruit  Sacks  or  Wool  Bags,  asking 
prices  for  both  continuing  practically  the 
same  as  before  noted. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b%®b% 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ¥  100    6  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  SH-fb   SO  ® — 

Poultry. 

Not  much  California  poultry  arriving, 
neither  is  there  great  demand  for  the 
same,  especially  for  common  old  fowls, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  offerings. 
Retailers  are  being  stocked  up  mainly 
with  Eastern  poultry,  five  carloads  of 
which  arrived  the  past  week.  Choice 
Young  Roosters,  Fryers  and  Broilers 
were  not  plentiful  and  brought  compara- 
tively good  figures.  Very  little  inquiry 
for  either  Turkeys,  Ducks  or  Geese.  The 
Pigeon  market  was  quiet  and  prices  were 
barely  steady. 

Turkeys,  young  gobblers,  ft  lb           •  14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  young  hens  f  ft   14  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Hens,  large   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  old    4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   750  ©850 

Fryers   4  50  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large   8  00  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   250   @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   3  50   ®  4  50 

Ducks,  voung,  Tf,  dozen   4  00  @  5  00 

Geese,  f>  pair   1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings,  ^  pair   1  25   ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   150  ®  

Pigeons,  young   I  25  ®  1  50 

Butter. 

High  grade  fresh  in  squares  is  not  in 
very  excessive  supply,  much  of  the  product 
still  going  into  cold  storage  in  the  shape 
of  cubes.  Medium  qualities  of  fresh  are 
in  liberal  stock  and  for  this  description 
the  market  lacks  firmness.  Considerable 
Eastern  butter  of  various  grades  is  com- 
ing forward,  and  more  is  being  contracted 
for  to  arrive. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   21  ®22 

Creamery,  firsts   20  ®21 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @20 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  ®20 

Dairy,  seconds   17H@18H 

Cold  storage   —  @— 

Mixed  Store   1S54@14 


The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  July  13, 1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Sept.  Dee. 

Wednesday    83  @  83V4  82*@83* 

Thursday.'.   83^®  84*  83*@84* 

Friday   85H®  837i  85X@83* 

Saturday   84«<&  83*8  84*@83* 

Monday   83K®  85*  83*@84* 

Tuesday   84V,®  86*  83?»®85H 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                      49  @49H  45H@46* 

Thursday                          49»ti(a50*  46  ®47 

Friday                             50*®49"-4  47*(a>45:'s 

Saturday                          49»,®48*  45?,@45 

Monday                            48V4@49*  44*@46* 

Tuesday                          48V4@48X  44>4@44£ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  1904.  May.  1905. 

Thursday  11  :«*<<!•  I  29*  *  @  

Fridav   1  30*@1  29*   @  

Saturday   1  2»V"  1  29   @  

M.-ndav   1  :«>',(«  1  31   §  

Tuesday    1  31   @1  SIM   (2)  

Wednesday   I  31*@1  32(/,   &  


Wheat. 

The  new  season  has  opened,  but  the 
wheat  market  continues  along  in  the  same 
dull  fashion  as  for  weeks  preceding.  Very 
little  wheat  arriving  from  any  quarter, 
and  very  little  going  aboard  ship  at  pres- 
ent for  Europe  or  any  other  foreign  des- 
tination. The  first  new  wheat  put  in  an 
appearance  last  week,  two  lots  arriving 
almost  simultaneously,  one  being  a  car- 
load from  the  vicinity  of  Visalia,  Tulare 
county,  and  the  other  lot  was  175  sacks 
from  the  region  of  Germantown,  Glenn 
county.  The  Visalia  wheat  was  the  first 
sold,  going  to  a  local  mill  at  $1.40,  and 
was  placed  on  record  as  the  first  arrival 
for  the  season  of  1904- "05.  This  year  new 
wheat  was  later  putting  in  an  appearance, 
as  indicated  by  initial  shipments,  than 
any  previous  season  since  18(54.  when  the 
first  arrived  July  9  and  sold  for  12.80,  the 
highest  price  recorded  for  first  arrivals. 
The  earliest  date  for  the  arrival  of  new 
California  wheat  was  in  1900,  a  small  lot 
being  received  on  May  11,  and  it  sold  at 
the  lowest  price  of  any  initial  shipment, 
going  at  92Jc.  Despite  the  existing  dull- 
ness, the  market  for  spot  wheat  fails  to 
incline  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 
Speculative  values  have  advanced,  market 
closing  firm. 

California  Milling  II  40  @1  50 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  30  <ai  Ziy, 

Oregon  Club   1  2?K®1  32  H 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  tl.29@1.32H. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I — — ®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.31*@1.32H;  May, 
1905,  t — a  • 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 


1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations  6s6Hd@6s7d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates                17H®18*s  19"2@— s 

Local  market  II  35  ®1  37H  II  30  @1  35 


Flonr. 

Considerable  flour  is  being  shipped  to 
the  Orient  on  contract,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  export  movement  is  light. 
Trade  on  local  account  is  of  small  propor- 
tions, oven  for  this  time  of  year,  which  is 
invariably  quiet  in  the  flour  market.  In 
quotable  values  there  is  no  change,  but 
wholesale  transfers  at  full  figures  are  the 
exception. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  (33  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  60  ®4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  15 


Barley. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  for  this 
cereal,  as  evidenced  in  speculative  trading 
in  Dec.  option,  has  shown  more  firmness. 
Quotable  values  for  spot  barley,  as  also 
prices  for  futures,  are  on  a  rather  low 
plane,  buyers  endeavoring  to  keep  them 
down,  and  are  having  for  the  time  being 
much  their  own  way  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  two  ships  in  the  harbor  en- 
gaged for  barley,  and  the  charterers  of 
these  vessels  are  bidding  only  low  figures 
in  this  center.  Most  of  the  barley  now 
offering  is  low  grade.  Holders  of  choice 
are  as  a  rule  not  disposed  to  sell  at  pre- 
vailing values. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  new  I  96*®  98* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  ®  96* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  00   @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  ®1  ISM 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   WlA®\  OS* 


out, 

Demand  is  fairly  active,  considerable 
quantities  of  oats  being  purchased  on  Gov- 
ernment account.  Local  dealers  are  also 
desirous  of  stocking  up,  having  very  little 
on  hand.    While  the  market  is  moder- 


ately firm  for  best  qualities  of  new  oats, 
strength  is  most  pronounced  on  choice 
old  white,  this  description  being  in  slim 
supply  and  in  request  for  immediate  use 
for  thoroughbred  and  carriage  horses. 


White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  II  S2J4@1  35 

White,  good  to  choice,  new   1  22*  fail  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  (oil  20 

Milling   1  22*®1  30 

If  lack  oats   1  12*@1  22* 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  12*®1  25 


Corn 

Aside  from  Eastern  large,  straight  and 
mixed,  there  is  not  much  corn  on  the 
market,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  any 
heavy  offerings  of  domestic  product  in 
the  near  future.  Quotable  values  are  be- 
ing maintained  at  about  same  range  as 
last  noted,  with  trade  of  only  moderate 
volume. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  42'ifoil  47'/, 

Large  Yellow   1  42*<oil  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  67)401  ISM 

Egyptian  White   1  30  ml  SB 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22'/,®  I  27* 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35  ®1  40 


Kye. 

Demand  and  offerings  are  both  of  rather 
light  proportions.  Quoted  values  are  for 
new. 

Good  to  choice,  new  11  20  ®l  SO 

Buckwheat. 

Local  market  is  bare  of  offerings  from 
first  hands.  Stiff  prices  are  prevailing 
East. 

Beans. 

Business  is  of  light  proportions,  either 
for  shipment  or  local  account.  Stocks  of 
most  kinds  are  comparatively  light,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  the  exception  where  any 
disposition  is  shown  to  crowd  offerings  to 
sale.  Quotable  values  throughout  the 
list  remain  at  practically  the  same  range 
as  noted  in  last  issue. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @S  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                2  90  @3  15 

Large  White                                     2  30  @2  55 

Pinks                                                3  40  @3  55 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  40  @2  60 

Red  Kidneys                                   4  50  @5  00 

Reds                                                    4  25  rai4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         8  35  (ai3  40 

Black-eye  Beans                                2  00  ®2  15 


Dried  Peas. 


Some  new  crop  Green  or  Blue  Peas 
arrived  the  past  week  from  Humboldt 
county  for  which  a  local  mill  bid  $2.25, 
but  did  not  secure  the  stock.  Imported 
cannot  be  obtained  under  $3.  There  are 
very  few  Niles  or  Garbanzos  on  market. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  50  <&3  00 

Niles  Peas   2  5i  ©2  75 

Garbanzos.  large   2  75  ©3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  ©2  50 

Hops. 


The  local  market  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
there  being  nothing  of  consequence  doing 
in  either  hops  of  1903  crop  or  in  new  to 
arrive.  For  forward  deliveries  of  1904 
hops  quotable  values  are  nominally  l(i(Vt 
19c,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  particularly 
desirable  growth  that  would  command  in 
a  regular  way  the  extreme  figure  at  this 
date.  The  New  York  Producers'  Price 
Current  says:  "Continued  dullness  pre- 
vails in  the  market  and  no  transactions  of 
any  importance  have  been  reported. 
Trading  is  of  a  retail  character  owing  to 
light  demand  from  brewers.  Reports  from 
New  York  State  as  to  growing  crop  indi- 
cate a  very  strong  and  healthy  vine, 
which  has  reached  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  pole,  with  no  trace  of  vermin.  From 
Oregon  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  lack 
of  moisture,  and  some  say  that  this  State 
will  not  raise  any  more  hops  than  last 
year.  Reports  from  Washington  are 
good.  Advices  received  from  Germany 
and  Bohemia  indicate  a  larger  yield  than 
last  year,  and  excellent  quality.  Bohemia 
reports  those  sections  that  were  almost 
an  entire  failure  last  year  as  showing  up 
extremely  well,  and  that  their  early  vari- 
eties are  so  far  ad  vanced  they  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  market  by  the  first  of 
August.  From  England  the  complaint 
about  vermin  is  still  quite  bad,  but  it  is 
so  early  in  the  season  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  to  worry  over  as  yet."' 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop   23  @27 

Wool. 

Little  doing  in  this  center  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  first  hands,  due  to  absence 
of  noteworthy  offerings  rather  than  to 
lack  of  demand.  The  same  firm  tone 
previously  noted  continues  to  prevail. 
Saturday's  Panama  steamer  carried  129,- 
848  lbs.  wool  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 


Northern,  free  20  @22 

Northern,  defective  15  @I8 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  @18 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  @15 

Southern,  12  months  10  @12 

Southern,  7  months   9  @11 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern  14  @16 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  10  ©13 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  18  @21 

Nevada  14  @19 


Hay  and  Straw. 

The  local  hay  market  is  lacking  in  firm- 
ness, dealers  and  large  consumers  being 
slow  to  operate  at  other  than  low  figures. 
Many  of  them  had  the  experience  last 


There  is  a  demand  for  more  than  is  ob- 
tainable, stocks  being  very  light.  Market 
is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  ft  28  ®30 

Dark  28  ©274 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 


Cheese. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  domestic 
flats,  and  for  desirable  qualities  current 
values  are  being  well  maintained.  Young 
Americas  are  in  a  little  better  supply  than 
lately,  owing  to  arrivals  from  Oregon. 


Quotable  values  for  Beef  have  not 
changed  materially  sii  ce  last  review. 
Best  qualities  are  in  fair  request,  but  the 
cheaper  grades  move  rathor  slowly.  De- 
sirablo  Veal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt  and 
sells  promptly  at  tolerably  good  figures. 
Mutton  is  offering  in  only  moderate  quan- 
tity, and  for  good  to  choice  the  market  is 
firm  at  current  values.  Lamb  is  selling 
to  very  fair  advantage,  there  being  no 
large  amount  on  market.  The  supply  of 
Hogs  is  rather  light,  but  not  many  are 
required  at  present,  packers  doing  little 
and  the  immediate  demand  for  fresh  pork 
being  of  small  volume. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  ft   6*@— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5W@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  a  5 

Mutton— ewes,  7@— c;  wethers   8  @— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  fbs   4*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4*@  4^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   .  4S@— 

Veal,  large,  »lb   7  (a>  8 

Veal,  small,  »ft   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  *  ft   9  @10 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Dry  Hides  are  in  fair  request  at  full 
current  rates.  There  are  no  special  ac- 
cumulations of  Wet  Salted,  values  for 
same  ruling  steady.  Tallow  market  is 
quiet  but  not  quotably  lower. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®  9%   —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  ®  8f-J    —  ®  IV, 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  ®  8      —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @  8  —  ®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.—  ®  8      —   ®  7 

Stags  —  ®6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @9      -  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  ®» 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  @1S      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  p6 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   40®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   16®  30 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  large  prime,  eaoh.  .2  76®  


California,  fancy  flat,  new   9V4@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9H 

California,  fair  to  good   8H@  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @11 

Eastern   10  ®18 

Eggs. 

Uniformly  large,  white  and  strictly 
fresh  eggs  are  in  light  receight  and  are 
meeting  with  a  firm  market.  Sales  of 
favorite  marks  are  being  made  in  a  small 
way  up  to  28c,  this  figure  including  cost 
of  city  delivery.  A  car  of  select  Minne- 
sota eggs  arrived  and  sold  to  retailers  at 
22Jc.  California  eggs  from  warm  locali- 
ties would  not  command  as  much  as  No.  1 
Fastern. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  ®27V4 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  23  ®26 
California,  good  to  choice  store   19  (321 

Eastern  firsts   19  ®21 

Eastern  seconds   16  @I8 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  ample  supply,  and  the  general  drift  of 
values  was  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select 
qualities.  Some  extra  choice  sold  at  an 
advance  on  the  figures  warranted  as  regu- 
lar quotations.  Season  for  Asparagus  is 
about  ended.  String  Beans,  Cucumbers 
and  Squash  were  in  liberal  supply.  Green 
Corn  was  in  increased  receipt.  Red  On- 
ions arrived  more  sparingly,  while  re- 
ceipts of  Yellow  Danver  variety  were  on 
the  increase. 

Beans,  String,  »ft   2  ®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  lift   2  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .  .  1  00  ©  1  25 

Corn,  Green,  V  crate   1  50  ©  2  00 

Cucumbers,  V  large  box   40   (at  65 

Egg  Plant,  »  ft   4  ®  6 

Garlic,  new,  *ft   8  ®  4 

Okra,  Green,  »  ft   10   ®  \2% 

Onions,  Cal.  Red,  fl  sack   1  00  @  1  15 

Onions.  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   1  35  ®  1  50 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  ft  ft   3%®  4^4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  ft   4  ®  6 

Rhubarb,  V  box   40  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,      box   80  ®  50 

Tomatoes,  »  crate   50  a  1  00 

Tomatoes,  River,  large  box   126  ®  1  60 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  60@80  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
80  to  80  fts.  gross. 
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Potatoes. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of  new 
potatoes,  and  prices  averaged  lower  than 
previous  week,  although,  as  compared 
with  last  season,  very  good  figures  are 
still  being  realized.  That  values  for 
choice  to  select  will  suffer  any  very 
marked  declines  in  the  near  future  is  not 
probable.  Old  potatoes  are  still  in  evi- 
dence, mainly  Oregon  Burbanks,  and  are 
moving  slowly  at  rather  low  figures. 


Old  Oregon  Burbanks  .                ...     85  @  1  10 

New  Salinas  Burbanks.  "#>  cental. . .  1  f0  &  2  00 

New  Pot.ato«s.  white,  v  cental         1  50  r»  2  00 

New  Early  Rose,  *  cental                 1  40  @  1  65 

New  Garnet  Chile                           1  50  @  1  65 


Frexh  ProJta 

Apple  market  is  fairly  well  stocked  with 
common  qualities,  but  choice  to  select  are 
not  plentiful,  and  for  latter  sort  tolerably 
good  figures  are  being  realized,  especially 
for  high  grade  Gravenstein.  Apricots 
sold  at  much  the  same  range  as  previous 
week,  but  for  other  than  choice  to  fancy 
the  market  was  not  firm.  Canners  wore 
running  mainly  on  contract  deliveries. 
Peaches  were  in  rather  free  receipt,  and 
only  favorite  late  varieties  showing  fine 
condition  were  eagerly  sought  after.  Nec- 
tarines put  in  an  appearance,  principally 
from  Fresno  section,  but  offerings  were 
mainly  too  hard  to  be  desirable  for  imme- 
diate use.  Plums  are  in  good  supply  and 
the  market  inclined  in  favor  of  consum- 
ers. Bartlett  Pears  of  prime  to  choice 
quality  brought  tolerably  good  figures, 
but  windfalls  moved  slowly  at  low  prices. 
Market  for  common  varieties  of  Pears 
was  without  noteworthy  firmness.  Figs 
were  in  good  supply.  Grapes  were  in 
moderate  receipt,  mostly  Seedless,  al- 
though some  White  Malagas  and  a  few  of 
Black  varieties  were  in  evidence;  demand 
was  only  fair  and  prices  inclined  down- 
ward. Huckleberries  arrived  in  small 
quantity.  Other  berries  in  season  sold  at 
about  same  figures  as  previous  week,  the 
market  in  the  main  being  favorable  to 
buyers. 


Apples,  Gravenstein,  ft  50-box    . .  1  35  (a,  1  5(1 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- It),  bx. . .  75  @  1  25 

Apricots,  ?  crate   40  @  85 

Apricots,  ^  ton                              20  00  @  40  00 

Blackberries,  fl  chest   2  50  @  4  00 

Cantaloupes.  &  crate    1  25  @  2  00 

Figs,  small  box,  f-0fa 75;  large  box.  1  00  ffl  150 

Grapes.  f>  crate   1  00  ®  1  50 

Huckleberries.  >>  tt>   10  @  15 

Loganberries,  f(  chest   2  00  @  3  50 

Nectarines,  White,  fJ  crate   50  (a)  75 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ■p  box   100  @  150 

Peaches,  fl  large  box   70  <3>  1  25 

Peaches,  T»  small  box   30  @  65 

Pears,  Bartlett.      40-Ih  box   75  <a  1  25 

Pears,  other  varieties,  small  box. .  60  <5>  75 

Plums,  Peach.  ?i  box   75  @  1  00 

Plums,  Simoni.  ^  box   40  <5>  75 

Prunes.  Tragedy,      box   50  @  75 

Raspberries,  fi  chest   4  00  @  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth.     chest.   3  00  @   5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  Tft  chest   2  00  @  4  00 

Watermelons,^  lb   1H@ 


Dried  Fruit*. 

As  is  natural  at  this  time  of  year,  most 
dealers  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  outlook  for  dried  fruits  is  anything 
but  encouraging.  It  is  a  Presidential  year, 
whicn  is  always  bad  for  business,  but  it 
does  not  take  a  very  keen  observer  to 
notice  that  when  it  is  not  a  Presidential 
year,  the  bears  are  careful  not  to  make 
any  mention  of  that  fact.  Then  there  are 
labor  troubles  in  the  East,  present  and 
prospective,  just  as  though  that  was  some- 
thing new,  and  on  top  of  it  all,  the  fruit 
crop  East  is  going  to  be  above  the  aver- 
age, especially  of  Apples  and  Peaches.  A 
rather  gloomy  picture,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, but  actual  conditions  locally  are 
not  nearly  so  gloomy  as  the  picture  some 
of  the  prominent  buyers  have  been  lately 
painting  for  their  own  benefit.  Apricots 
are  commanding  8c  for  choice  in  the  sweat 
box  and  proportionately  good  figures  for 
other  grades.  On  Peaches  of  fair  to  good 
average  run  5i}(g6c  in  the  sweat  is  being 
bid,  and  the  market  gives  no  evidence  of 
weakness  at  these  figures.  Spot  stocks  of 
Apples  are  light,  with  6ijc  asked  for  best 
now  offering,  and  market  for  select  new 
evaporated  in  boxes  expected  to  open  at 
7J@8c.  In  Prunes  there  is  not  much 
doing,  either  in  old  or  new,  although 
some  transfers  of  coming  crop  are  being 
booked  on  domestic  account  on  the  2Jc 
bag  basis.  Figs  are  expected  to  sell  some- 
what lower  than  last  season,  the  crop 
being  large  and  fine.  Pears  are  also  ex- 
pected to  rule  slightly  lower,  in  conse- 
quence of  better  crop,  but  values  for  new 
cure  of  this  fruit  are  as  yet  largely  nomi- 
nal. The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing  for 
Australia  on  the  8th  inst.,  carried  47,071 
pounds  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  Raisins, 
and  including  26,261  pounds  Prunes,  11,025 
pounds  Apricots,  3860  pounds  Apples  and 
3400  pounds  Peaches.  The  steamer 
Queen,  bound  for  British  Columbia  July 
9.  carried  41,122  pounds  dried  fruit,  aside 
from  Raisins,  and  including  31,483  pounds 
Prunes,  5450  pounds  Apricots,  and  1250 
pounds  each  of  Apples  and  Peaches.  Of 
the  last-named  shipment,  30,000  pounds 
Prunes  and  2950  pounds  Apricots  were  for 
Winnipeg. 

■VAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 
choloe   6H@  6 


Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6%@  7 


Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  fl  ft   7H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9yt@  9 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  50  @70 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  6  @  6y2 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7M 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   i%@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2H@  5 


Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2@2Vic;  40-50S,  35iffl4c 
50-60s,  3%@354c;  60-70s,  2?i@3c;  70-80S,  2%®2Vtc 
80-90S,  l\@2c\  90-lOOs,  l^@154c;  small,  3£@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 


Apples,  sliced   3i4@  4VJ 

Apples,  quartered   3tf@  ihi 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%@  3% 

Figs,  Black   3   @  4 


Raisins. 

While  the  market  is  not  showing  any 
noteworthy  activity,  there  is  about  as 
much  trade  as  ordinarily  experienced  at 
this  time  of  year.  Official  card  rates  of 
the  Association  are  without  change.  The 
steamer  Queen,  sailing  for  British  Colum- 
bia on  Saturday  last,  carried  6900  lbs. 
Raisins,  and  the  Australian  steamer  took 
4100  lbs.  About  600  tons— $48,000  worth- 
were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Fresno,  fully  in- 
sured. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903.  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-ft.  cases, 


Standard  Grades —  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  CTOwn  Loose  Muscatels  4}<c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3ac 

Seedless  Floated  3Kc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  33£c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3%c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  19  ft   5!^c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  f*  pkg  4%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  f(  ft  5}<c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f*  ft  5}<c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,     pkg.   4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  f*ft  5  c 


Citron  Fruits. 

Valencia  Oranges  are  in  fair  supply, 
selling  mainly  within  range  of  $1.75@2.50 
per  box,  as  to  quality,  a  few  fancy  com- 
manding up  to  $3  in  a  small  way,  with  de- 
mand only  moderate.  Lemons  are  in  fair 
supply,  more  than  sufficient  for  immedi- 
ate requirements,  values  remaining  prac- 
tically as  previously  quoted.  Prices  for 
Limes  are  without  change. 


Oranges,  Valencias,  f  box                 1  50  @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  fl  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  <p  box                             1  25  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box                       4  00  @4  50 


Nuts. 

Considerable  inquiry  is  reported  for 
new  crop  Almonds  for  future  delivery. 
The  leading  Hatch  varieties  are  quoted 
at  10@llc  in  round  lots,  and  soft  shells 
7£@8£.  Large  orders  have  been  booked 
for  Walnuts  at  prices  to  be  fixed  later  on. 
The  California  crop  promises  to  be  larger 
and  of  better  quality  than  last  year.  The 
market  for  Chile  Walnuts  is  quoted  firm 
at  9c  wholesale  New  York.  Peanut  mar- 
ket is  ruling  steady,  with  offerings  mainly 
Japanese  product. 


California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   11  @12H 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V4@  5^4 


Wine. 

Market  for  wines  shows  much  the  same 
general  condition  as  previously  noted. 
Some  transfers  of  dry  wines  are  reported 
at  interior  points,  mainly  for  shipment 
East,  at  private  terms.  Quotable  values 
remain  practically  as  last  noted,  15@17c. 
per  gallon  for  dry  wines  of  1903,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Sweet  wines  of  last  vint- 
age are  held  at  30c.  per  gallon  at  points  of 
production.    It   has  been   published  in 


some  interior  papers  that  the  Wine  Deal- 
ers' Association  would  not  name  a  price 
for  wine  grapes  this  season,  but  this  is 
doubted  by  parties  here  in  close  touch 
with  the  win6  trade  and  not  connected 
with  the  Association.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  260,625  gal- 
lons, and  for  previous  week  were  472,740 
gallons.  The  steamer  Acapulco,  sailing 
on  9th  inst.,  carried  96,618  gallons  and  20 
cases,  including  88,764  gallons  for  New 
York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


Since 

Same  time 

TOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  H  sks. 

  30  013 

30.013 

112.252 

Wheat,  ctls 

  16,211 

16,211 

13,755 

Barley,  ctls 

  44,301 

44.301 

37.332 

  7,620 

7,620 

10,848 

Corn,  ctls  

  1,484 

1,484 

1.S70 

Rye,  ctls  

  520 

520 

265 

  3,723 

3.723 

975 

Potatoes,  sks 

  20,958 

20.958 

22.714 

Onions,  sks 

  2  241 

2,241 

3.683 

Hay,  tons  

  3,164 

3,164 

5,756 

Wool,  bales 

  624 

624 

720 

Hops,  bales 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 

Since 

Same  time 

FOR  THE 

WEEK. 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  >4  sk 

  32,336 

32,336 

43,656 

Wheat,  ctls 

  715 

715 

670 

  10,692 

10,692 

7,906 

Oats,  ctls  

  328 

328 

468 

Corn,  ctls  

  467 

467 

717 

  339 

339 

500 

  3,652 

3,652 

2,421 

Wool,  lbs  

  96,129 

96,129 

132.002 

Hops,  lbs  

  30 

30 

2,373 

Honey,  cases 

15 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

  597 

597 

3,614 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  28,  1904. 

763,652.— Hose  Coupling— J.  A.  Allen,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

"63.455.— Gas  Apparatus— C  M.  Baker,  S.  F. 
763.537.— Rail  Lubricator— M.  W.  Bird,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

763.354.— Filter  Beds— H.  W.  Blaisdell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

763,720.— Hydraulic  Lift— R.  W.  Campbell,  S.  F. 
763.593.— Culinary  Utensil— C.  Canclini.  Sonora, 
Cal. 

763.594  — Hose  Nozzle  Holder— Annie  L.  Chubb, 
Oakland.  Cal. 

763.541.— Range— Q.  Crane,  San  D'ego.  Cal. 

763.470. — Wrench — A.  D.  Erb.  Hubbard,  Or. 

763,475  — Exercising  Machine— Fraz 'e  &  Whit- 
comb,  S.  F. 

763.878.  — School  Desk— Gilson  &  Rowe,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

763.480. — Hohse  Release— F.  C.  Goettert.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

763.879.  — SASH  Fastener— M.  L.  Gordon,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

763,880  — Sewing  Machine— G.  I.  Green.  S.  F. 
763.396.— Forceps— J.  F.  Hemphill.  Arlington.  Or. 
763.891  —Harvester— C.  Hesse.  Red  Bluff.  Cal. 
763.607.— Upholstehy  Spring  Support— J.  Hoey, 
S.  F  ■ 

763.609.— Sidewalk   Elevator  Doors  — P.  H. 

Jackson.  S.  F. 
76:1.563.— Signal— H.  L.  Jennings.  Clifton,  Ariz. 
763,612.— Thawing  Ground— C.  W.  Joynte,  Seat 

tier  Wash. 

763.492  —Drawer  Guide— W.  Laakso.  S.  F. 
763,773.— Rotary  Motor— C.  A  Marlitt.  Portland, 
Or. 

763.919.— Gas  Generator— P.  Meyer.  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

763.568.— Pipe  Dressing  Machine— O.  Quandt,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
763.932.— Nut  LOCK— J.  M.  Schofleld,  Stockton,  Cal. 
763,572.— Water  Wheel  Governor— D.  W.  Star- 

rett,  Oakland,  Cal. 
763.519.— Purse  and  Hose  Supporter— Taylor  & 

Flint,  S.  F. 

763.824.— Well  Drill— H.  H.  Wilbarn,  North  Yak- 
ima, Wash. 

763,584. — ExHiBrriON  Case — D.  Woods,  S.  F. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of  California : 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


I  Communications  Confidential.  | 

OurTJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary, containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliablt 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  Sling  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(FSTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca< 
and  918  F  Street,  Yrashin?ton,  D.  G. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  weit  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  126:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


California  Fruits. 
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THE  FIELD. 


A  Plea  for  County  Exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair. 


To  the  Editor: — Now  is  the  time  for 
the  farmers  of  this  State  to  show  that 
they  appreciate  the  benefit  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  first-class  State  Fair.  If 
a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth 
doing  well,  and  in  order  to  do  a  thing 
of  such  magnitude  well  it  is  necessary 
for  some  one  to  take  hold  of  it  with 
earnestness  and  judgment,  but  it  can 
not  be  carried  out  successfully  by  one 
man  or  a  dozen. 

It  is  a  broader  proposition  than  any 
mere  personal  matter,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  State  concern;  not  one  branch 
only  of  business  in  California  is  involved, 
all  are  equally  concerned  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Fair  and  therefore 
every  citizen  who  has  a  pride  or  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
Golden  State  should  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter  and  lend  his  per- 
sonal influence  toward  bringing  the 
Fair  to  the  most  successful  conclusion 
possible.  The  Directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  are  all  men  who 
are  earnest,  capable,  successful  busi- 
ness men  with  large  business  interests. 
They  are  giving  largely  of  their  time 
and  money — often  to  the  partial  neglect 
of  their  private  business  —  without 
salary  or  compensation,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  State  and 
further  its  development.  They  possess 
the  same  private  interest  in  it  that 
every  citizen  does  or  should.  But  it  is 
not  right  or  just  that  the  whole  bur- 
den should  be  laid  on  their  shoulders 
simply  because  they  have  assumed  the 
position  of  responsibility.  They  need 
to  have  their  hands  held  up  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  others  who  are 
equally  interested  and  who  will  receive 
equal  and  in  many  cases  greater  bene- 
fits. 

The  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  inventor  all  realize  the  immense 
benefit  to  be  received  from  the  adver- 
tising resultant  on  an  exhibition  of 
their  wares  at  a  place  where  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  meet  together  to  in- 
spect the  articles  they  offer  for  sale, 
and  which  brings  their  goods  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people  far  more 
than  even  an  advertisement  in  a  good 
newspaper.  They  send  their  goods  to 
the  State  Fair  with  that  end  in  view 
and  are  successful  in  their  advertising. 
True,  they  have  traveling  men,  at 
large  salaries,  traveling  over  the  State 
to  sell  their  goods,  but  they  know  that 
these  men  can  only  reach  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  community,  therefore  they 
supplement  the  men's  work  by  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  Fair,  which  they  are  sure 
will  score  a  point  in  a  business  way  if 
their  rivals  do  not  do  likewise. 

But  the  farmer,  in  the  main,  does 
not  seem  to  think  that  his  business 
needs  any  advertising.  He  sends  out 
no  salesmen  on  the  road  and  if  he  ever 
comes  in  contact  with  one  it  is  the 
man  sent  out  by  the  commission  man  to 
buy  his  crop  as  cheaply  as  possible  be- 
fore the  price  goes  up.  He  puts  no 
advertisement  of  his  products  in  the 
paper,  but  sits  down  and  generally 
takes  whatever  price  is  offered  him  for 
them.  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  by  letting  visitors  to  the  State 
Fair  see  what  he  can  produce  and  go 
back  to  the  East  and  tell  of  what  they 
have  seen  he  enhances  the  value  of  his 
farm  and  of  his  prospective  income.  It 
is  true  he  may  not  want  to  sell  his 
farm  and  may  want  to  leave  it  to  his 
children  after  he  is  through  with  it, 
but  that  is  one  more  reason  why  he 
should  desire  to  enhance  its  value.  The 
greater  the  increase  of  population  he 
can  aid  in  bringing  into  the  State,  the 
greater  number  there  will  be  to  con- 
sume his  hay,  his  grain  and  his  live- 
stock and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
will  be  consumed  in  the  home  market, 
which  means  better  prices  and  less  ex- 
pense. 

He,  then,  above  all  other  men,  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  State  Fair  and 
avail  himself  of  his  golden  opportunity 
to  advertise  himself  and  his  products 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  may  say 
he  cannot  afford  to  do  it,  and  perhaps 


as  an  individual  he  cannot,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  cannot  afford  not 
to.  Under  the  present  law  of  the 
State  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  have 
power  to  levy  a  tax  for  advertising 
and  immigration  purposes.  The  tax 
costs  him  but  a  few  cents,  but  can  be 
made  the  means  of  bringing  back  to 
him  many  dollars.  An  appropriation 
by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  for  a 
county  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  will 
give  to  individuals  the  desirable  privi- 
lege of  advertising  their  productions  to 
the  best  advantage  and  could  be  in 
most  counties  easily  secured  by  a  little 
concerted  effort  by  the  Granges  and 
the  farmers  themselves.  Now  is  the 
time  to  ask  for  it  and  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare the  exhibit,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
creditable  one  and  strive  to  place  the 
county  in  the  front  rank,  or  at  least  to 
show  that  it  is  a  desirable  place  to  live 
in.  Enterprise. 


Nitrate 
of  Soda. 

The  Standard  Ammonia te 

as   a  Top  Dressing   in  the 
orange  grove  wiil  bring  young 
trees  into  bearing  a  year  ear- 
lier and  put  them  into  con- 
dition toyieid  larger  crops  ol 
perfect  oranges. 
My  Bulletinon  Orange  Grow- 
ing contains  the  best  informa- 
tion  obtainable  from  actual 
~~.xperin.ent  Station  trials.  It 
a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  horli- 
cultuiist.  Itisfree.  Send 
yoirr  name  and  address 
on  Post  card. 
William  S.Myeri.  Director 
12  John  Si.,  New  \ork 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisoo. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  inches  long, 
14 
16 
18 

24 


t  9.00  per  1000 
10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CARPETS 


BY  MAIL. 

Cut  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE 

SUNSET    HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

Hit  Market  St.  San  Franolsoo. 


The  Sour  Milk  Calf. 


WHICH  CALF 

IS  YOURS? 

The  one  that  refuses  to  drink  cold,  sour  milk 
and  becomes  thin  and  worthless,  or  the  one 
that  buries  its  nose  in  the 
warm  sweet  skimmilk  from 
the  U.  S.  Separator  and 
grows  fat  and  sleek.  For 
other  reasons  why 

THE  U.S.  IS  THE  BEST  TO  BUY 

write  for  catalogues. 


We  have  the  following  transfer  point* 
Montreal.  Que..  Hamilton,  Out..  ' 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chirac",  !».. 
Kamai  City,  Mo.    Ad.lres.  all  MM 


City,  la.,  Oin»lia,  N.o 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
364  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


The  U.S. Calf 


T/\KE     NOTICE — Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benetlt  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  attributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


De  Laval 
Dairy 
Supply  Co. 

"■"■■■W  9&11  Orumm  Si.  S.F. 
V^K  have  some  valuable  infonna- 
™  tion  about  dairying  that  means  M 

,  m    Please  semi  me  the  in- 

money  in  your  pocket.    If  you    M  formation  iit-enbrd 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  our     "  youradvertiseme.it  .1 
experience  and  advice,  mail 
the  attached  coupon  and  this    »  Name 
information  will  be  sent 
you  free.  m  T 

De  Laval  Dairy  , 

SupplyCo.  a  W  No.  of  cows 

9-11DrBmmSt.8anWi.co    #     beinS  '"'Iked 
107  lit  St.  Portland, On. 


ONE  or  TWO  MEN  A4  ttf&T """ 


Does 
Saving 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?  Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and 
more,  and  increases  capacity  fo 

1904  "OHIO"  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.   They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  u 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  catalogue.    10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16.  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
"Ohio"    Ensilage   Cutters.     In  capacity 
*'Ohio"  Cutters  lead ;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1904  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter 
changeable  with  knives,  all  sizes.     They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  with  every  machine,  Made  by 
^        HOOK±Ji  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  fc 

  "Modern  SU«y  Method*"  10  ctnti 


RstablUhcd  . 
oln  or  stamps. 


PORTABLE 
CHURCH. 

NO.  516. 
Size.  15  feet  11  Inches  wide 
by  50  feet  H  Inch  long. 
Walls  9  feet  high. 

Seating  capacity,  150 
people. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List. 

Burnbam-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PUCKS  DIP. 
POWDIBID  9BS  CAUSTIC  SODA 
PUBS  POTASH. 


Ji-ly  16,  1904 
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FORESTRY. 


Eight  Years  of  Drought. 

The  disastrous  result  of  eight  years 
of  drought  in  a  region  that  has  only  a 
limited  water  supply  is  the  most  im- 
pressive lesson  contained  in  Profes- 
sional Paper  No.  23,  recently  published 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. "Forest  Conditions  in  the  Black 
Mesa  Forest  Reserve,  Arizona,"  is  the 
title  of  the  paper,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  F.  G-.  Plummer  from  notes  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Theodore  F.  Rixon 
and  Arthur  Dodwell. 

The  reserve  comprises  an  area  of 
2786  square  miles  and  includes  parts  of 
Yavapai,  Coconino,  Gila,  Navajo, 
Apache  and  Graham  counties,  Ari- 
zona. It  is  an  irregular  strip  of  land 
running  from  central  Arizona  in  a  gen- 
eral southeasterly  direction  to  the  New 
Mexico  boundary.  It  follows  and  Hps 
principally  upon  the  north  slope  of  the 
Colorado-Gila  divide.  The  character 
of  this  divide,  known  as  the  Black- 
Mesa,  is  that  of  a  southward-facing 
escarpment  of  nearly  perpendicular 
rock,  1500  to  2000  feet  high,  which  is 
inaccessible,  except  in  a  few  places,  to 
the  most  daring  climber.  It  is  the 
south  edge  of  the  great  Colorado  pla- 
teau. The  topography  of  the  reserve 
is  in  general  rough  and  broken,  though 
the  southeastern  portion  is  more  roll- 
ing, with  several  high  plateaus. 

Water  is  very  scarce.  Eight  years 
ago  the  reserve  was  comparatively  well 
watered,  but  successive  seasons  of 
drought  have  rendered  it  exceedingly 
dry,  and  unless  a  change  for  the  better 
occurs  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  will 
desert  the  country.  Numerous  small 
areas  were  once  profitably  farmed,  but 
in  recent  years  the  lack  of  rainfall  has 
caused  a  marked  decline  in  agriculture. 
Grazing,  the  main  industry  of  this  and 
adjacent  regions,  has  also  suffered 
greatly  from  continued  droughts.  The 
only  remaining  areas  which  are  used 
solely  for  cattle  range  are  on  the  Blue 
and  Salt  rivers  and  Eagle  creek.  The 
best  growths  of  wild  forage  grasses  are 
nearly  always  found  at  some  distance 
from  water,  and  are  consequently  not 
available  for  live  stock,  which  are  un- 
able to  make  the  trip  from  water  to 
pasture. 

The  Verde  slope,  in  the  Beaver  creek 
watershed,  is  an  example  of  repeated 
overstocking.  This  district  was  for- 
merly a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
settlers  in  that  vicinity,  but  the  excess- 
ive number  of  cattle  and  horses  grazed 
in  it  has  finally  resulted  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  pasture.  Unless 
stringent  rules  are  adopted  to  regulate 
the  number  of  stock  and  the  areas  on 
which  they  shall  be  grazed  on  each  per- 
mit, this  condition  will  sooner  or  later 
prevail  throughout  the  reserve. 

Yellow  pine  is  the  principal  timber 
tree  of  the  reserve  and  the  only  lumber 
at  present  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  drought  of  the  last  eight 
years  has  affected  even  trees  likp  the 
yellow  pine,  alligator,  juniper  and  Ari- 
zona cypress,  which,  as  a  rule,  stand 
dry  weather  as  well.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  lumber  will  be  lost  un- 
less immediately  logged. 


ifbrrvicy 

School" 


f\T  HO/VIE 

in  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
(*  V  r*lr flSF  5r13\  covers  18,000  square  feet, 
in  '  ills  /ItSul  giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
k/lv9r  nP^\  ters  of  any  business  college 
Va  fStf  ir^vA  west  of  Chicago. 
/*>''     l         '  W  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

ff t  __J£  ^  dents  are  now  in  attend- 
{fi-.  ance,  and  we  have  a  large 

^  corps  of  capable  teachers. 

California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education— earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction;  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DUPHAM,  President,  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  'Phone  573  Park. 


Tubulars  Find  Gold 
in  Milk 

Good  butter  is  worth  20  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  is  worth  only  one 
cent  a  pound  as  stock  food,  yet  farm- 
ers using  gravity  skimmers  —  pans 
and  cans  that  leave  half  thecream  in 
tne  milk— feed  that  half  the  cream 
to  stock,  then  wonder  why  dairy- 
ing don't  pay. 
Can't  find  gold  with- 
out digging.  Can't 
make  dairying  pay 
big  profits  without 
getting  all  the 
cream. 


TUBULARS 

Dig  Right  Down 


to  the  paying  level 
squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  cream  out  of  milk — 
make  dairying  pay.  Tubulars 
are  the  only  modern  separators. 
The  picture  shows  them.  Write  for 
catalogue  G-131. 

The  Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa, 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  \  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for   F»rlc©    List  1 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  rande  by  the  M-  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited, 


Will  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
ating oats  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
wheat.  We  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
defining  Alfalfa 


We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Muc-IiIik  »  on  Time. 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use.  will  ship  you 
one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
GEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Went  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


510H  WAGON  SCALER 

5EMT  OM  TRIAL  FREE . 

U.S.  .STANDARD,  BALL  BEARING 
COMPOUMD  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMERJCAM  .SCALE,  COMPANY 
Am.  1'ank  III  rig  KANSAS  CITY.  Ma 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  ahout  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  —250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4—650  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

llOOKER  &  COT 


16  &  18  Dftimm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  tOS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ROR     MIINES    OR  MILLS. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
THOUSANDS    I  IN  USE, 
Saving   Time,   Trouble,  Money. 

CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  SENT  ON  REQUEST! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Bat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  beeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

§L  KROGH 

PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 

A  New  Farm  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  California  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  recently  held  in 
Sacramento,  a  bill  was  drawn,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm, 
to  be  known  as  "The  University  Farm," 
which  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University, 
which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  250 
acres  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in 
the  State,  and  which  shall  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  University. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  col- 
lege school  and  farm  buildings  along 
modern,  model  lines.  The  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  has  a  large  mem- 
bership in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  bill  will  be  pushed  along  in  the  Leg- 
islature with  all  the  power  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Needs  Set  Forth. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  directors  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  setting  forth  the 
needs  of  the  proposed  Agricultural  Col 
lege  and  Farm,  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote: 

Whereas,  There  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity in  California  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  agricultural  education  whereby 
the  youth  of  this  State  may  be  educated 
and  trainod  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  by  which  a  taste  for  the 
pursuit  of  practical  agriculture  may  be 
inoculated:  and, 

Whereas,  California,  possessing  the 
most  intricate  and  most  varied  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  has  done  less  for  edu- 
cation along  these  lines  than  any  of  our 
leading  agricultural  States,  to  the  injury 
of  our  social  and  commercial  interests; 
and, 

Whereas,  There  is  a  general  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  productive  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  State  for  the  com- 
mencement of  such  education  on  a  scale 
equal  to  that  of  our  progressive  States; 
and. 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  proposed 
calculated  to  carry  this  purposo  into  ef- 
fect.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature  at  its  approaching  ses- 
sion the  passage  of  such  a  bill  appropri- 
ating a  sufficient  sum  to  accomplish  such 
purpose;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  bill  hereinabove  referred 
to  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  said 
Legislature,  and  respectfully  request  its 
passage  by  said  body. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

Text  of  the  Bill.— An  Act— Provid- 
ing for  tho  purchase  of  a  university  farm, 
and  the  location  thereon  of  a  Department 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  California,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  select  and  pur- 
chase said  farm,  providing  for  a  system  of 
instruction  in  said  department,  and  ap- 
propriating money  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
euact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
point a  commission  of  four  persons,  who, 
together  with  himself,  shall  be  known  as 
tho  "commissioners  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  a  university  farm."  Said 
commission  shall  consist  of  and  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  thereof,  and  the  president  of  the 
commission:  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
as  the  remaining  four  members  of  said 
commission  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture  of  California,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Said  com- 
missioners shall  hold  office  until  they 
have  performed  the  dutieB  hereinafter 
provided  for.  They  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation, but  the  expenses  of  their  quali- 
fication and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  herein- 
after appropriated. 

Purchase  of  the  Farm.  —  Sec.  2. 
Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  said 
commissioners  they  shall  organize  and 
proceed  to  select  and  purchase  a  farm  or 
tract  of  land  to  be  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  and  to  be  used  as  an  agricul- 


tural college  farm,  and  for  the  site  or  loca- 
tion for  college  buildings  and  such  other 
building  and  structures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  use  in  connection  therewith,  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  Said 
farm  or  tract  of  land  shall  contain  not  less 
than  250  acres  of  land,  and  shall  be  located 
at  such  place  as  said  commission  may 
deem  proper,  having  consideration  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
It  must  be  first-class  tillable  land,  and  in 
its  soil,  location,  climate  and  general  en- 
vironment be  typical  and  representative 
of  the  best  general  agricultural  conditions 
in  California,  and  be  capable  of  success- 
fully producing  the  general  crops  of  the 
State,  and  as  many  as  may  be  of  all  of 
the  crops  and  products  successfully  grown 
in  California.  Said  commission  shall  pay 
for  said  farm  not  to  exceed  $30,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  securing  or  purchasing 
said  farm  said  commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  take  and  secure  options,  or 
bonds  for  deeds,  and  may  accept  a  gift  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  farm.  They 
may  also  receive  gifts  of  water  rights  or 
other  rights  or  appurtenances  to  any  farm 
which  they  may  select,  and  may  also  pur- 
chase any  such  water  or  other  rights, 
provided  they  pay  therefore  no  sum 
which,  together  with  that  paid  for  the 
said  farm,  shall  exceed  the  said  sum  of 
$30,000. 

Will  Be  Deeded  to  the  State.— 
Sec.  3.  The  deed  for  said  farm  or  tract 
of  land,  or  other  property  purchased, 
shall,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased by  said  commission,  be  taken  in 
the  name  of.  and  the  deed  shall  be  made 
to,  tho  State  of  California.  When  said 
commission  shall  have  selected  and  pur- 
chased the  said  tract  or  farm  or  other 
property  herein  provided  for  they  shall 
present  their  claim  for  the  amount  or 
sum  agreed  to  be  paid  therefor  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  upon  the 
allowance  of  said  bill  or  claim  the  Con- 
troller shall  draw  his  warrant  for  the 
amount  thereof,  payable  out  of  tho  sum 
hereby  appropriated  in  favor  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  properties  se- 
lected and  purchased  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided for.  Said  warrant  or  warrants 
when  so  drawn  shall  be  delivered  to  said 
commission,  which  shall  use  the  same  to 
pay  the  purchase  price  of  said  farm  or 
tract  or  other  property,  taking  a  deed 
therefore  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to  be  de- 
livered to  and  filed  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Regents  in  Charge. — Sec.  4.  The 
said  University  Farm,  when  purchased  as 
aforesaid,  shall  immediately  be  given  into 
the  possession  of  and  shall  be  under  the 
management,  direction  and  control  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California.  Immediately  upon  obtaining 
possession  of  said  University  Farm  said 
Regents  shall  proceed  to  have  constructed 
thereon  such  college  buildings  and  such 
other  buildings  and  structures  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  use  thereof  for  pur- 
poses of  education  in  agriculture.  They 
shall  provide  for  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, the  planting  of  trees  and  vines,  and 
forage  and  agriculture  crops,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  domestic  livestock.  They 
shall  provide  for  such  departments  a 
faculty,  and  inaugurate  and  provide  for 
the  conduct  therein  of  instruction  in  prac- 
tical and  scientific  agriculture,  and  in  such 
other  branches  of  learning  as  are  allied 
thereto,  and  as  are  calculated  to  better 
qualify  and  inform  tho  students  attending 
thereat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture. 

Parts  of  the  University.— These 
departments  shall  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  and  as  parts  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  at 
Berkeley,  provision  being  made  by  such 
Regents  for  such  attendance  on  the  farm 
of  the  college  students  as  may  bo  deemed 
best  and  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
their  college  courses. 

The  University  Farm  shall  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  meet  the  wants  of  tho  youth 
of  this  State  for  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  to  prepare  them  for  its  pursuit;  also, 
for  the  conduct  of  experimental  and  in- 
vestigational work. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ments on  the  farm  shall  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  provide  for  thorough  training 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Short  course  of  instruction  shall  also  be 
arranged  for  in  each  of  the  leading  de- 
partments of  agricultural  and  livestock 
breeding,  so  regulated  as  to  provide  for 
popular  attendance  and  general  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  practice. 

Appropriation. — Sec.  5.  The  sum 
of  $125,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  commission 
hereinabove  provided  for  shall  draw 
against  said  appropriation  as  hereinabove 
authorized.  After  such  sums  have  been 
paid  therefrom  the  remaining  portion  of 
said  appropriation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
order  of  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  said 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  PACKERS: 

"IN  A  MODEST  WAY"  we  tell  you  of  our  ability  to  give  you  the  best 
for  the  least  money  in 

Fruit  Growers'  and  Packers'  Supplies. 

Complete  outfits  for  the  smallest  fruit  grower  to  the  largest  packing  house  plants. 

Write  us  of  what  you  need  and  you  will  receive  the  same  attention  that  you  would  by 

appointment. 

THE  SMITH  MFG.  CO.,  327-347  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


We  make  all  these  sort  of  things— every  kind  of  machinery  neces- 
sary to  handle  fruit  successfully  and  make  money  at  it. 

Our  experience  should  be  valuable  to  you.  Write  us  what  you 
need.   We'll  answer  with  particulars  and  send  you  our  catalog. 

Anderson  -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


f\  LSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

/V\aPE.  


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3)4-4-5  Foot. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  C0ASTWIRE  £/ 1  RON  WORKS 

IS  rPIMONTST.  SINUUHCUCC 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA.  

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  K&f£2ft!SS 

yearsold.)  THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  C0..(lnc.)Dewltt.Ga. 


ITS 


STOPPED  FREE 

•  Permanently  Cured  by 

.  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
'NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Flu  .for  flrrt  d»y  '■  rue. 
COlTCULTATIOJi,  r*m»>l  or  by  n..lL  Irctli.  ud 

•3  ilvlAL  BOTTLE  FREE 

■  Permanent  Cure,  not  onlj  ttr.por.ry  r.ll.f,  for  .11 
1  m....l.  Di.oir.tu.  Epilepsy ,  Bposml,  St.  Vitus' 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      round*!  1871. 

IF,  I  [1931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

The  Latest  Advance  in  the  Parcels 
Post  Service. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  doubt  was 
expressed  a  while  ago  as  to  whether  the 
parcels  post,  if  introduced  here,  would 
be  of  any  considerable  benefit  to  our 
farmers,  gardeners,  fruit  growers  and 
others.  To  show  its  possibilites  let  me 
state  that  one  English  firm  of  seeds- 
men sent  out  in  two  days,  by  parcels 
post,  no  less  than  70,000  packages, 
paying  postage  dues  therefor  $4375. 

The  English  postoffice  has  recently 
undertaken,  not  only  to  remit  such 
parcels  as  are  delivered  at  its  numer- 
ous stations,  but  to  collect  the  same 
from  out-lying  farmers,  gardeners  and 
others  living  on  its  rural  delivery 
routes;  and  these  routes  may  be  said  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  country.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  account 
(kindly  furnished  me  by  a  friend  in 
Sacramento),  the  service  is  practically 
unrestricted,  provided  proper  notice 
is  given  of  any  exceptionally  large 
numbers  of  packages  to  be  handled  at 
any  given  time.  Here  is  the  account 
of  what  is  now  done,  taken  from  the 
Illustrated  Mail  of  June  11,  1904. 

An  important  and  useful  concession  to 
the  rural  population  is  announced  by  the 
postoffice.  It  will  now  be  possible  for 
those  who  live  in  places  quite  remote 
from  postoffices  to  hand  parcels  to  the 
postmen  for  transmission. 

A  rural  postman,  whether  on  foot  or 
mounted  on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle,  is  to 
accept  parcels  tendered  to  him,  provided 
that  he  is  not  already  fully  loaded,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  parcels  handed  by 
any  one  person  does  not  exceed  eleven 
pounds.  If  the  sender's  consignment  is 
likely  to  exceed  this  limit,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  its  collection  if  a  day 's 
notice  is  given. 

If  the  postman  uses  a  horse  and  cart  he 
will  be  allowed  to  accept  any  number  of 
parcels,  provided  he  can  conveniently 
carry  them  in  his  vehicle. 

When  these  conditions  do  not  apply  the 
sender  has  yet  another  opportunity,  for 
he  has  only  to  proceed  to  the  nearest 
country  letter-box  at  the  time  appointed 
for  clearing,  and  the  parcels  may  then  be 
handed  over  to  the  driver  of  the  mail 
cart,  who,  however,  is  not  required  to 
weigh  the  parcels  or  to  check  the  postage. 

For  the  accommodation  of  farmers, 
market  gardeners,  and  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  regularly  despatching  goods 
by  parcel  post,  special  further  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  in  cases  where 
a  sufficient  number  of  parcels  is  regularly 
sent  there  will  be,  if  desired,  a  direct  collec- 
tion from  the  premises  every  week  day  or 
on  certain  specified  days  each  week. 

I  think  every  one  of  your  readers  is 
more  than  fully  convinced  how  great  a 
boon  such  a  service  would  be  to  us  all, 
individually  and  collectively.  This  boon 
seems  quite  possible  of  attainment  for 
other  nations.  I  wish  they  would  ask 
themselves  seriously  the  question 
"Why  not  for  us?"  and  then  "Why 
not  now  ?  "  Our  great  national  op- 
portunity occurs  this  year.  "Glitter- 
ing Generalities  "  will  dazzle  vast  audi- 
tories. The  usual  ' '  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee  "  will  have  their  most  im- 
portant differences  explained  to  the 
applauding  factions,  and,  whichever 
party  comes  out  on  top,  the  old  order 
of  the  day,  "All  the  traffic  will  bear," 
will  be  once  again  all-pervasive. 

To  accomplish  a  different  result,  what 
is  required  ? 

First,  that  the  people  know  what 
they  want. 

Second,  that  they  find  representa- 
tives who  will  give  them  what  they 
want. 

Failing  this  the  'crats  who  supply  the 
grease  for  the  party  machines  are  sure 
to  know  what  they  want  and  are  sure 
to  have  candidates  slated  who  will  de- 
liver them  the  goods. 

And  as  for  us  farmers  we  go  yet 
again  "like  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  July  10. 


For  Fleas  in  the  House. 


An  Illinois  subscriber  sends  us  the 
following  as  a  Texas  remedy  for  fleas: 
Put  salt  on  the  floor  for  several  nights 
in  succession. 


Milking  Cows  by  Electricity. 

S.  P.  Warner,  consular  agent  at 
Gera,  Germany,  writes  that  in  the 
newly  invented  apparatus  for  milking 
cows  by  electricity  rubber  hoous  are 
attached  to  the  udder  of  the  cow. 
These  hoods  are  connected  with  a  ves- 
sel for  receiving  the  milk  by  means  of 
a  rubber  tube,  from  which  the  air  is 
exhausted  by  means  of  the  electrical 
device.  It  is  claimed  that  the  suction 
thus  secured  resembles  very  closely 
the  sucking  of  a  calf,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  cow  "lets  down"  her  milk 
more  freely  than  when  milked  by  hand. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  absolute  cleanli- 
ness of  the  milk  may  be  secured  when 
this  method  of  milking  is  employed. 


Id 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

32ZB  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county  Cal. 

1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PHTALU/VIA,  CAL, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St..  San  Francisco,  rial. 


THE  "ELI 


King  of 
Balers. 


A  train  of  follow- 
ers, but  no  equals 
I'roves  Its  superior- 
ity wherever  it  iro^B. 
Makes  tight  shapely  bales 
loose  bundles,  works  fast, 
avoidB  accidents  and  endures.  Little  draft,  tremendous 
power, .  macbloe  of  speolal  feature   Writ*  for  free  ELI  catalogue. 
Collin*  Plow  Co.,  2007  Hampshire  SI.,  Qulney,  III. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Uox  18,  care  of  this  office. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTE1NS- Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  34  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. CO  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS— Eggs  S2.00  2  settings;  84.00 
per  100.   J.  Stansiield,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


C.B.CAKRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

I'C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice; Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY^.508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


>*,ouo  aauraiucuuy  ou.,  oaupiau- 

Poultry  Supplies 


Malttioid? 
Rooflxx; 

has  every  quality  neces- 
sary to  make  it  the  best 
roofing  in  the  world.    It  is 
rapidly  gaining  that  repu- 
tation.   It  is  easy  to  lay 
and   every   foot  you  use 
means   money  saved. 
Folder  free. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  S.  F. 


Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


Portland 
Denver 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.g. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  m.my  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   ThisBoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-1 1>.  kens,  $2  50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.f.O;  half  barrel, 
ZOlb.,  3}c  per  Hi  •  barrel,4261b.,8ic.   Send  for  boo  lpr 
J  AMEN  <.nol>  Original  Maker, 
989.41  .V  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILES  Of 


PIPE  for 


Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SKETCH. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY   «fe  SONS, 
109  Vallsjo  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  s^'r^isco. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MANUFflCTORED  B"V^ 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


P 


ATE1NTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels:  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  ete.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO 
(Katabllehed  1860),  330  Market  Ht..  8.  F.,  Cal..  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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SUCCESS 

MANURE  SPREADERS. 


EMPIRE. 


1904  Machine. 

DISTINCT  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  ANYTHING  NOW  ON  THE  MARKET.    Automatic  Apron 
Return.    Regulation  of  Speed.    Independent  Working  of  Apron  and  Beater. 

Special  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


San  Francisco. 


General  Agents. 


THE   LIGHT  RUNNING 
SEPARATOR. 

SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION.     EASY  TO  CLEAN. 

Deere  Implement  Co,, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


44 


Union 


ines.  HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline 

No  other  pntrine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


&BHCULBS  CKUI'K  OIL.  K\<;INKS  are  ~  li-c...i- 
tained.  Generator  Is  ■  pin  t  o(  engine.  I  a-ilv  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

63  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


2  H.  P.  "UNION"  STATIONARY  ENGINE. 

Fitted  to  run  on  Gasoline,  Benzine  or  Distillate. 

The  "UNION"  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our  small  engines  are  as 
well  built  as  any  of  our  larger  engines.  Over  4500 
"UNION"  engines,  in  sizes  from  2  to  300  h.  p.,  are 
in  actual  use  all  over  the  world. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-1  n  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST..  SAN  FRANCTSCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

PaclHc  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Wodel  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Keliahlei 

Butla'o  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  I  Not  Excelled  for  Power 
hi^eed  or  BBtMirMUj 

Slll.K  MA  NIT  FACT  UK  KKS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minmum  P>wer. 
Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  i  New  and  Novel). 
We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
.vlodelx). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Self-LlghUnq  Gas  Mantles. 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  in  feet  to  3000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%.  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Fox  Hounds. 


On  a  San  Joaquin  Stock  Ranch. 

We  select  a  bunch  of  pictures  for  this  page  which  are  directly  illustrative 
of  the  bright  writing  on  "Shorthorns  in  California,"  which  has  occupied  a 
number  of  columns  in  each  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  during  the  current 
month,  and  which  reaches 
a  close  this  week.  We 
are  glad  to  give  promi- 
nence to  such  discussions 
as  the  writer  of  the  series 
indulged  in  because  we  are 
always  on  the  outlook  to 
promote  stock  growing 
and  general  farming  in 
California.  We  have  our 
grand  fruit  interests,  and 
they  have  reached  such 
expansion  and  attain- 
ments that  the  chief 
service  to  be  rendered 
now  is  to  note  the  de- 
velopment and  be  as  use- 
ful as  possible  in  setting 
forth  facts  which  are  help- 
ful to  the'  fruit  growers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  exhort  to  plant- 
ing because  Californians  have  learned 
to  plant  and  will  plant  from  this  time 
forward  until  the  State  reaches  a  value 
and  volume  of  product  of  which  the 
present  achievement  is  little  more  than 
an  intimation. 

To  plant  well,  to  protect  effectively, 
to  produce  acceptably — these  are  the 
things  which  the  special  journal  has  to 
help  the  growers  to  do,  and  to  this  we 
give  constant  and  conscientious  effort. 
But  our  relation  to  the  stock  industries 
is  intentionally  different.  In  this 
branch  we  are  enthusiastic  promoters 
because  we  believe  it  will  be  for  the 
good  of  the  State  that  much  more  be 
done,  and  that  it  shall  be  better  done 
than  the  present  disposition  is.  There- 
fore, we  work  enthusiastically  with 
those  who  develop  creditable  breeding 
enterprises  and  prepare  to  people  the 
great  areas  which  still  remain  forh'.gh- 
class  stock  farming,  with  the  types  of 


Shorthorn  Cows  at  Home  on  Quinto  Ranch. 


Ample  Water  Supply. 

animals  which  will  yield  best  because 
they  have  ability  and  power  to  do  so, 
bred  into  them  by  generations  of  men 
who  have  labored  intelligently  toward 
the  shaping  of  animals  in  ways  which 
seemed  to  them  good.    The  excellent 
writing  on  Shorthorns  in  California  has 
been  welcomed  to  our  columns  not  only 
because  it  has  recorded  good  things 
done,  but  because  there  is  a  wide  sug- 
gestiveness   in   it   all  which  reaches 
beyond  the  excellence  of  any  breed  or 
any  single  breeding  establishment.  The 
writer  of  the  series  is  strongly  Short- 
horn in  his  preferences,  and  that  is 
right,  because  it  involves  truth  to  his 
convictions;  but,  of  course,  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  wider  in  its  profession 
of  interest  because  it  is  manifestly  our 
duty  to  promote  the  interests  of  all 
worthy  breeds,  because  all  which  are 
adapted  to  our  conditions  can  add  not- 
ably to  the  diversification  of  our  agri- 
culture and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.     Let    those  who 
believe  in    other  breeds 
set  forth  their  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  as 
interestingly  as  has  our 
contributor  on  the  Short- 
horns and  they  will  find  a 
ready    and  appreciative 
audience. 

The  pictures  on  this 
page,  although  they  pre- 
sent scenes  on  the  Quinto 
farm  described  by  the 
writer,  are  also  widely 
interesting  and  suggest- 
ive. They  speak  of  the 
grand  provision  for  stock 
thrift  and  comfort  which 

the  developments  of  the  last  few  years  have  distributed  so  widely  over  the  great 
interior  valley.  The  ample  water  supply,  not  only  that  running  in  natural 
streams,  but  carried  for  scores  of  miles  in  great  canals  which  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  perennial  streams,  is  giving  the  interior  valley  a  carrying  capacity  for  stock 
beyond  all  dreams  of  a  generation  ago.  We  hope  the  pertinent  writing  we  have 
printed  will  stimulate  many  toward  the  kind  of  investment  we  have  praised. 


A  Grand  Irrigation  Canal. 


Trio  of  Spicy  Bull  Calves. 
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The  Week. 


As  the  season  advances  the  ill  effects  of  the  very 
uneven  distribution  of  rainfall  last  winter  becomes 
more  apparent.  The  fruit  crop  is  irregular  and 
grain  crops,  as  a  rule,  light.  Whatever  compensa- 
tion is  realized  is  in  the  line  of  prices  which  are  gen- 
erally good  and  profitable.  The  canneries  cannot 
get  fruit  enough  this  year  for  a  full  pack  and  some  of 
the  establishments  will  not  open  this  summer.  This  is 
unfortunate  in  view  of  the  cleanup  of  last  year's 
pack  and  the  large  demand  for  this  year's,  but  possi- 
bly it  will  be  well  on  the  whole  to  have  an  easy  year 
and  good  readiness  for  the  next.  The  cool  weather 
of  the  last  week  resulted  in  slow  ripening  and  this 
favored  handling.  There  will  probably  be  less  fruit 
wasted  this  year  than  for  years  before.  Quite  in 
contrast  with  our  summer  weather  there  came  the 
last  week  at  the  East  the  usual  period  of  prostrating 
heat  with  its  attendant  evils,  from  all  of  which,  for- 
tunately, Californians  escape. 


Wheat  has  been  on  the  up  grade  since  our  last  re- 
port, though  neither  charter  nor  clearance  has  been 
reported.  The  situation  is  intrinsically  strong,  based 
upon  the  light  world's  supply.  The  Chicago  market 
has  fluctuated,  but  closes  ahead  of  last  week,  and 
values  here  are  higher  also.  Barley  is  firm,  with 
choice  barley  worth  more  and  brisk  buying  going  on 
in  the  country.  Oats  are  unchanged,  but  firm  and  in 
good  demand.  Large  white  beans  and  Limas  are  going 
East  and  are  firm,  with  Limas  slightly  higher  and 
pink  beans  are  looking  up.  Bran  and  middlings  are 
unchanged  and  rather  heavy.  Hay  is  weak,  except 
fancy  wheat  for  stable  use;  receipts  are  heavy  and 
demand  slow.  Beef  is  unchanged  and  quiet;  mutton 
slightly  lower  with  freer  receipts;  large  veal  is  in  ex- 
cess, but  small  veal  in  demand;  hogs  are  steady. 
Fancy  creamery  butter  is  lower  in  competition  with 
the  recut  square  from  Eastern  cubes,  while  second 
grade  butter  moves  fairly. 

Eggs  are  unchanged,  with  fancy  high  and  brisk 
while  others  drag.  Cheese  is  steady,  in  good  de- 
mand, and  stocks  light.  There  is  an  excess  of  young 
poultry,  but  large  fat  hens  are  doing  better.  Pota- 
toes are  quiet  and  easy  under  a  light  supply.  Onions 
are  in  light  receipt  and  higher— red  onions  are  clos- 
ing out.  Fresh  fruits  generally  are  in  moderate 
supply  and  prices  better.  Citrus  fruits  are  not 
notable  in  any  way.  The  dried  fruit  market  is  favor- 
able for  everything  but  prunes,  which  are  low, 


though  movement  of  old  prunes  continues  in  consider- 
able amounts.  Almonds  are  firm,  and  buyers  anx- 
ious to  get  stock.  Honey  is  generally  quiet,  though 
firm  for  water-white.  Hops  are  quiet,  and  wool 
strong  as  ever,  but  trade  is  light  in  absence  of  offer- 
ings. 


A  report  has  gone  forward  this  week  from  the  De- 
partment of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  California  to  John  Hamilton,  the 
Government  specialist  in  farmer  institute  work  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  showing  that  the  work  has  been 
pushed  to  unusual  attainment  the  past  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. Out  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  in  the  State 
forty-one  had  farmers'  institutes  —  a  gain  of 
twelve  new  counties  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  University  pro- 
fessors. There  were  113  institutes,  making  a  total 
of  380  sessions,  with  a  grand  total  attendance  of 
43,680,  a  number  which  exceeds  last  year's  figures 
by  nearly  20,000.  The  regular  State  staff  consisted 
of  twenty-five  speakers,  ten  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  staff  at  Berkeley,  and  fif- 
teen special  lecturers.  The  University  instructors 
have  contributed  340  days  of  their  time  to  the  work, 
or  an  average  per  man  of  over  a  month.  The  local 
speakers  at  the  different  institutes  aggregated  '220. 
The  total  cost  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  this 
year  has  been  $7234,  and  the  same  sum  will  be  spent 
for  the  next  year.  This  sum  pays  the  expenses  of 
all  the  speakers  and  the  salaries  of  the  special  lec- 
turers. The  University  men  receive  no  extra  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  which  are  added  to 
their  regular  instructional  and  experimental  work 
at  Berkeley. 


Another  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  prop- 
osition to  increase  the  gluten  content  of  California 
wheat  which  the  State  Board  of  Trade  has  under- 
taken to  promote.    Misapprehension  is  rife  because 
in  the  present  disposition  of  all  newspaper  writers 
to  discourse  upon  agricultural  subjects,  of  which 
some  of  them  naturally  have  scant  knowledge,  the 
impression  is  produced  that  the  great  commercial 
product  of  California  wheat  is  of  the  wrong  type  and 
therefore  something  must  be  done  to  redeem  it.  This 
is  a  great  error.    California  wheat  is  in  great  de- 
mand in  Europe  because  it  is  a  white,  starchy  wheat, 
prized  by  European  millers  for  mixing  with  the  dark- 
wheats  commonly  grown  in  Europe.  Improvement 
of  California  wheat  in  the  way  of  securing  larger, 
plumper  kernels,  is  to  be  desired,  but  to  hold  its  de- 
mand abroad  it  must  still  be  a  white  wheat  ;  it  must 
not  change  in  type  from  that  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
If  the  State  Board  should  succeed  in  making  the 
prevalent  type  of  California  wheat  dark  it  would  be 
a  great  disaster  to  our  export  trade.  Fortunately 
it  cannot  do  this  for,  as  we  stated  last  week,  the  in- 
terior climate  makes  white  wheat  sooner  or  later  of 
all  that  is  introduced  to  that  district,  no  matter 
what  its  color  may  be,  but  to  disseminate  dark  va- 
rieties in  the  chief  producing  regions  would  result 
for  a  time  in  a  Dolly  Varden  grain  which  would  re- 
duce value  for  export  and  therefore  should  not  be 
undertaken.    What  that  trade  needs  is  better  white 
wheat  and  varieties  already  developed  on  white  lines 
should  be  chosen.    Of  course  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  local  milling  interest  needs  wheat  with  more 
gluten:  just  as  in  Europe  the  millers  need  wheat 
with  more  starch.    In  order  to  make  fine  flour  for 
local  use  or  export  more  gluten  should  be  present 
than  the  white  wheat  of  California  contains.  There- 
fore the  millers  are  all  right,  from  their  point  of 
view,  in  urging  the  State  Board  of  Trade  to  promote 
a  wider  local  growth  of  dark  wheat,  and  the  Experi- 
ment Station  is  also  right  in  working  to  that  end. 
The  greater  our  flour  exports  can  be  made  the 
greater  the  local  need   of  wheat  with  more  glu- 
ten.   But  the  local  milling  interest  should  be  served 
without  bringing  confusion  upon  the  exporting  inter- 
est.   There  would  probably  be  no  sensation  about  it 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  yellow  writers  who  have  not 
understood  the  bearings  of  the  proposition  which  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  up  and  haste  to  un- 
settle the  public  mind  by  a  sweeping  condemnation 
of  the  great  wheat  product  of  the  State  and  claim 
that  its  type  should  be  changed.    We  trust  we  have 
made  the  matter  clear  enough  so  that  the  sensational 
agricultural  writer — though  somewhat  deficient — 
may  not  err  therein. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


That  Alfalfa  Meal  Project. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  a  mill  that  is  being  used  somewhere  near 
Fresno  to  make  a  sort  of  meal  of  alfalfa  hay.  I  saw 
quite  an  extended  article  concerning  it  in  one  of  our 
daily  papers.  Unfortunately  I  mislaid  the  paper, 
and  am  unable  to  get  any  further  information  on  the 
subject.  If  what  was  claimed  for  the  process,  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  be  facts,  the  results  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  State.— Enterprise,  Oak- 
land. 

We  also  saw  the  current -newspaper  account  of  the 
Fresno  proposition  to  grind  alfalfa  into  a  sort  of  a 
meal.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  alfalfa  can 
be  cheaply  put  into  this  granular  form,  providing  it 
can  be  economically  dried  sufficiently  to  grind  well, 
and  this  would  not  seem  to  be  difficult  in  the  Fresno 
summer  weather.  The  claim  made  for  the  alfalfa 
meal  is  that  it  can  be  cheaply  put  into  small  bulk  by 
great  compression;  that  it  has  all  the  nutritive  value 
and  all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  that 
perhaps  it  could  be  more  readily  eaten  and  assimi- 
lated by  the  animals.  These  claims  are  probably  all 
true,  but  the  difficulty  in  making  such  an  enterprise 
profitable  would  be  in  convincing  the  people  of  the 
facts  and  inducing  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
they  do  for  alfalfa  hay  in  its  ordinary  form.  Prob- 
ably sale  for  the  article  could  only  be  compassed  by 
systematic  and  extensive  advertising.  If  this  re- 
course to  advertising  could  be  made  profitable,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  breakfast  foods, 
by  creating  a  great  demand  for  them,  the  enterprise 
would  pay,  but  whether  it  would  work  out  in  this 
way  can  only  be  told  by  experience.  We  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  considerable  in- 
vestments in  grinding  the  hay  and  in  promotion  of 
the  production  without  adequate  returns  because  of 
the  indifference  of  the  public.  The  chief  sale,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  would  be  among  poultry  keepers  in 
places  where  alfalfa  does  not  grow  readily,  because 
they  are  at  the  present  time  using  considerable 
quantities  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  they  buy  in  the  in- 
terior valley  and  put  up  for  themselves,  soaking  it 
and  adding  it  to  the  ration  prepared  for  the  fowls. 
If  extravagant  representations  are  made  of  the 
superior  nutritive  quality  and  advantage  of  alfalfa 
meal,  such  as  are  commonly  made  in  the  case  of 
breakfast  foods,  the  demand  created  would  soon  fall 
away,  because,  although  people  seem  to  be  quite 
easily  wheedled  in  the  matters  of  their  own  food  or 
medicine,  when  it  comes  to  feeding  animals  for  profit 
they  are  very  conservative  and  careful.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  tell  in  advance  to  what  an  extent  such  a 
proposition  as  alfalfa  meal  can  be  profitably  carried, 
but  we  should  be  cautious  about  founding  great  an- 
ticipations upon  it. 

Root  Knot  —  Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — A  large  number  of  the  prune 
trees  on  my  fruit  ranch  arc  afflicted  with  the  root 
knot.  Many  have  already  died  from  that  cause  and 
many  more  are  dying.  In  looking  over  a  recent  re- 
port from  your  department  I  found  that  you  recom- 
mend cupric  sulphate.  Is  it  necessary  to  apply  the 
solution  to  all  of  the  knots  at  the  crown  of  the  roots 
or  only  to  some  of  them  ?  Also,  would  it  be  wise  to 
set  out  grape  vines  in  the  places  from  which  the 
trees  have  been  removed  without  treating  the  earth 
to  quicklime  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  any  danger 
of  the  disease  attacking  the  roots  of  the  grape 
vines  ? 

I  am  contemplating  setting  out  several  acres  in 
vineyara,  but  am  in  doubt  whether  to  set  out  Le  Noir 
or  Repestris  St.  George  as  the  resistant  stock.  I 
have  several  vines  of  the  Le  Noir  and  therefore  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  me  to  secure  the  cuttings  of  the 
stock.  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  which  is  the  better 
for  resistant  purposes? — Planter,  St.  Helena 

If  your  trees  are  not  very  much  reduced  by  the 
root  knot,  the  knot  can  be  successfully  cut  away  with 
a  hatchet  or  mallet  and  chisel  and  the  wound  satu- 
rated with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Cupric  sulphate 
without  the  addition  of  lime  is  too  dangerous,  as  it  is 
apt  to  kill  the  bark  beyond  the  affected  part  and 
thus  destroy  the  tree.  Bordeaux  mixture,  however, 
's  safe  to  use  when  wounds  are.  made  by  the  removal 
of  knots.  If  the  tree  is  badly  injured  and  the  knots 
seem  to  have  gotten  ascendancy  over  it,  it  is  probably 
better  to  remove  the  tree.  Grape  vines  are  affected 
by  a  knot  similar  to  that  upon  the  trees,  but  whether 
they  are  from  identical  cause  or  not  has  not  yet  been 
fully  demonstrated.     The  use  of  lime,  the  careful  re- 
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moval  of  all  fragments  of  the  knots  and  affected  roots 
in  digging  up  the  trees  would  certainly  reduce  the 
danger  in  the  case  of  subsequent  vineyard  planting- 
Whether  Le  Noir  or  Rupestris  St.  George  is  the 
superior  resistant  stock  for  you  depends  upon  your 
conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  etc.  At  present  the  Le 
Noir,  although  its  resistance  to  phylloxera  is  less 
than  the  Rupestris,  is  gaining  in  popularity  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  resistant  of  the  Anaheim  dis- 
ease, and  because  in  your  part  of  the  State  there  are 
many  instances  of  the  successful  use  of  the  Le  Noir. 
The  question  is  one  which  cannot  be  answered  in  a 
general  way,  because  the  answer  depends  upon  local 
conditions.  At  the  present  moment,  if  you  have  evi- 
dence that  the  Le  Noir  is  a  vigorous  grower  with 
you,  we  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  it  if  we  were  in 
your  place. 

The  Farmer's  Home  Life. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  my  desire  to  familiarize  my- 
self along  agricultural  lines,  with  a  view  to  studying 
farm  conditions  and  to  come,  if  possible,  into  close 
touch  with  the  farmer  himself,  which  will  naturally 
give  me  an  insight  into  his  home  life.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  approach  this  matter  ? — Investi- 
gator, Los  Angeles. 

The  best  way  to  familiarize  yourself  with  farm  life 
is  to  live  it.  The  only  way  you  can  get  into  close 
touch  with  the  farmer  himself  and  his  home  and  farm 
activities  is  to  share  his  life.  This  you  can  do  by 
hiring  your  time  to  a  farmer  and  if  possible  find  one 
who  will  receive  you  into  his  family,  as  hired  farm 
laborers  are  often  received  at  the  East,  and  then  for 
fear  of  getting  a  one  sided  view  you  should  pursue 
the  same  course  with  another  farmer  and  continue 
the  operation  until  you  conclude  that  you  had  lived 
with  nearly  all  styles  of  farmers  that  there  are,  or 
at  least  until  you  have  had  experience  and  observa- 
tion with  a  number  of  different  types.  This  seems  to 
be  not  only  the  most  trustworthy,  but  at  present  a 
very  popular  method  in  conducting  investigations. 
Men  who  wish  to  study  tramps  become  for  the  time 
being  tramps  themselves.  People  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  laboring  men  in  factories 
don  their  overalls  and  become  laborers  themselves 
for  a  season.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  way  to 
arrive  at  the  inside  facts  in  the  case. 

What  Can  be  Worked  on  Almond  ? 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  grafting  cherries  onto  almond 
trees;  will  the  work  be  a  success?  I  have  large 
almond  orchard,  but  get  no  almonds.  With  what  can 
I  graft  the  trees  to  get  the  best  paying  fruit  ? — 
Reader,  Oakland. 

You  cannot  work  cherries  upon  almond  trees. 
You  can  graft  or  bud-in  peaches  and  most  kinds  of 
plums  and  prunes;  apricots  will  not  unite  well.  In 
order,  however,  to  reach  satisfactory  results  with 
growing  other  fruits  on  your  almond  stocks,  you  must 
be  sure  that  the  trees  are  thrifty  and  that  they  can 
count  upon  enough  moisture  supply  to  ripen  these 
pulpy  fruits,  which  make  a  greater  requirement  upon 
moisture  than  does  the  bearing  of  an  almond.  Not 
only  are  the  fruits  more  pulpy,  but  most  of  them  re- 
quire activity  of  the  tree  later  in  the  season,  and  this 
also  a  greater  requirement  of  water.  All  these 
things  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
proposition  which  you  advance. 

When  Grain  Fails  After  Sorghum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  farm  in  the  Imperial 
valley,  located  in  soil  of  about  medium  hardness,  and 
practically  no  alkali.  I  now  have  it  in  a  crop  of 
Kafir  corn,  and  desire  to  follow  this  with  grain  this 
fall,  but  my  man  tells  me  and  others  confirm  it  that 
grain  will  not  do  well  after  Kafir  corn,  even  though 
the  land  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  disked.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  anything  of  the  kind  has  come  to  your 
notice  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  reason  therefor  and 
what  can  be  done  to  counteract  the  apparent  bad 
effect  of  the  corn.  I  cannot  explain  it  myself,  as  in 
other  places  grain  seems  to  do  all  right  following 
corn  if  the  corn  stubble  is  properly  plowed  under. 
The  only  possible  way  I  can  explain  it  is  this,  viz., 
the  land  has  never  been  plowed — the  corn  was  disked 
in — and  it  is  possible  that  the  land  turned  up  by  the 
plowing  is  not  properly  aerated,  but  this  is  simply 
guess  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  has  been 
called  to  your  attention  before.— Farmer,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

The  reason  grain  sometimes  fails  after  Kafir  corn 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  grain  thrives  best  upon  what 
is  termed  a  firm  seed  bed;  that  is,  a  lower  soil  which 
is  compact  enough  to  retain  moisture  while  the  sur- 
face soil  is  loose  enough  to  check  evaporation.  The 


grain  roots  then  establish  themselves  in  the  former 
layer  with  ample  moisture  and  make  satisfactory 
growth.  If  the  trash  of  Kafir  corn  is  plowed  into 
the  soil  it  interferes  with  this  arrangement  and  loos- 
ens up  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  even  if  irriga- 
tion is  employed  heat  and  dry  air  enter  so  readily 
that  the  grain  roots  are,  as  it  is  said,  burned  up  and 
growth  fails.  The  lighter  the  soil  and  the  higher  the 
temperature  the  greater  the  danger.  It  is  possible 
on  somewhat  heavier  bottom  lands,  quite  moist,  to 
plow  in  Kafir  corn  stubble  and  have  it  decay  quickly 
and  not  produce  the  condition  first  mentioned,  but 
we  should  expect  that  in  the  Imperial  country  the 
ill  effects  of  plowing  stubble  into  light,  sandy  soils 
would  be  like  that  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  or  worse 
than  that.  The  finer  the  Kafir  corn  stubble  is  disin- 
tegrated the  less  the  danger,  and  if  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  harrow  it  out  and  burn  the  stubble,  the 
trouble  would  largely  disappear,  but  this  is  usually 
expensive.  Turning  hogs  into  the  stubble  is  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  disintegrating  the  stubble  and 
reducing  its  ill  effects  when  the  ground  is  to  be  sub- 
sequently used  for  grain. 

Fall  Pruning  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  orchard  of  peach  trees 
that  need  cutting  back  heavily.  How  would  Septem- 
ber and  October  do  ?  Would  irrigation  about  that 
time  be  any  benefit  to  them  in  the  forming  of  fruit 
buds  or  otherwise  ? — Subscriber,  Chico. 

If  the  trees  are  sufficiently  dormant  to  favor  cut- 
ting back  in  the  fall,  they  cannot  be  helped  to  bear 
fruit  by  irrigation,  because  their  growth  for  the 
season  has  practically  ceased.  If,  however,  the  soil 
is  seriously  dried  out,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
early  dormancy,  a  little  irrigation  would  help  them 
to  meet  the  fall  evaporation.  But  if  you  generally 
have  rains  in  September  or  October,  this  would  ren- 
der irrigation  for  this  purpose  unnecessary.  In  fact, 
irrigation  at  that  time  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  except  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  coast  where  the  drouth  may  be  severe 
and  the  temperature  low  enough  to  prevent  a  fresh 
start  of  the  sap.  In  California  there  is  too  much 
danger  of  awakening  the  tree  because  the  fall  if  dry 
is  apt  to  be  warm  also.  One  can  safely  do  the  ordi- 
nary cutting  back  of  the  peach  in  the  fall  if  the 
foliage  has  passed  its  usefulness,  but  extra  heavy 
cutting,  like  removing  part  of  the  old  growth,  is 
most  safely  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  just 
before  growth  starts,  because  stubs  made  in  the  fall 
are  apt  to  die  back  and  the  exposed  wood  to  check 
deeply. 

Erinose  of  the  Vine. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  leaves  from  old  Mis 
sion  grape  vines.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  noticed 
any  of  this;  the  vine  is  spotted  all  over  with  it.  It 
seems  to  be  worse  on  heavy  bottom  land.  What  is 
it,  and  is  there  any  spray  that  will  do  any  good  ? 
How  about  lime  and  bluestone — is  it  good  for  vines  ? 
— A  Subscriber,  Cloverdale. 

Your  vine  leaves  show  "erinose."  The  discolora- 
tion and  the  swellings  shown  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  are  caused  by  a  mite  which  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  "blister  mite  "  of  the  pear  tree.  Fortu- 
nately, this  mite  does  not  often  do  serious  injury, 
except  when  its  work  is  combined  with  the  injury 
done  by  mildew.  Your  vines  do  not  show  mildew. 
When  vines  are  sulphured  for  mildew,  the  mite  is  also 
held  in  check.  Sulphuring,  then,  early  in  the  season 
is  likely  to  protect  the  vines  from  both  injuries.  In 
bad  cases  it  may  be  well  to  use  the  winter  treatment 
employed  by  the  French,  and  that  is  to  pour  a  quart 
or  so  of  boiling  water  over  the  vine  stump  to  kill 
mites  or  eggs  which  may  be  wintering  there.  This 
trouble  was  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Dec.  21,  1901,  or  you  can  get 
a  bulletin  on  the  subject  by  sending  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

Perennial  Grasses  for  River  Bottom. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  English  rye  grass  thrive  in 
this  climate  on  river  bottom  land  without  irrigation, 
and  would  not  a  mixture  of  deep-rooting  grasses, 
say,  of  English  rye,  Meadow  Fescue  and  Tall  Oat 
grass,  be  better  than  either  alone  for  a  permanent 
pasture  ? — Subscriber,  Merced. 

Yes  to  both  your  questions,  providing  you  do  not 
have  so  much  sand  in  the  soil,  so  that  summer  heat 
and  drouth  destroy  the  roois.  With  a  clay  or  clay 
loam   there  will  be  retention    and   capillary  ac- 


tion to  retain  the  life  in  the  root  and  early  start  in 
the  fall.  In  most  places  some  red  or  white  clover 
would  be  of  advantage.  The  English  rye  (which  is 
the  same  as  Australian  rye)  and  Tall  Oat  are  proven 
to  be  valuable  here  ;  Meadow  Fescue  has  no  record 
as  yet. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  18,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  week,  but  condi- 
tions were  generally  favorable  for  crops.  High  southerly 
winds  caused  some  damage  to  pears  and  other  fruits  at 
Palermo.  Fire  destroyed  considerable  grain  and  much 
pasturage  in  Glenn  county.  The  cool  weather  is  retard- 
ing the  ripening  of  deciduous  fruits,  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered detrimental.  Prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
crop  of  pears  and  a  fair  yield  of  prunes,  but  peaches, 
apricots  and  apples  will  be  light.  Heavy  shipments  of 
pears  were  made  from  Sacramento  during  the  week. 
The  almond  crop  is  reported  large  in  some  sections. 
Grapes  continue  in  excellent  condition  and  will  probably 
yield  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  for  several  years.  Grain 
harvest  is  progressing  and  is  nearly  completed  ia  some 
sections.  Wheat  and  barley  are  much  below  the  aver- 
age in  yield  and  quality.  The  heavy  hay  crop  is  mostly 
disposed  of.  Hops  are  making  good  growth.  Dry  feed 
is  still  plentiful. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  temperature  was  considerably  below  normal  dur- 
ing the  week.  Fogs  prevailed  in  the  coast  districts  and 
light  rain  fell  on  the  14th  in  the  section  from  San  Fran- 
cisco northward,  with  heavy  rain  at  Willits.  Grain  har- 
vest is  progressing  and  a  fair  yield  is  reported,  especially 
in  the  southern  districts.  Hay  baling  continues;  the 
crop  is  large  and  quality  excellent  in  all  sections.  Hops, 
beans  and  corn  are  ding  well,  but  would  be  improved  by 
warmer  weather.  There  are  some  reports  of  mildew  on 
grapes  in  Sonoma  county,  but  no  serious  damage  has 
been  done,  and  prospects  continue  good  for  a  heavy 
crop  in  all  sections.  Deciduous  fruits  are  maturing 
rather  slowly.  Apricots  are  reported  light  in  some  sec- 
tions and  heavy  in  others.  Peaches,  pears  and  apples 
are  light  and  prunes  fair  in  most  places. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  for  the  season  prevailed  during 
the  past  week.  Harvesting  and  thrashing  grain  con- 
tinue; the  crop  is  generally  light.  Haying  continues  in 
some  sections,  and  baling  is  progressing  rapidly:  the  hay 
crop  is  good  in  all  sections.  Grasshoppers  are  causing 
some  damage  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley. 
The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  in  the 
central  portion  the  crop  is  good.  Large  shipments  of 
peaches,  plums  and  Tragedy  prunes  were  made  to  East- 
ern markets.  Dryers  and  canneries  are  in  operation. 
Watermelons  are  plentiful,  but  generally  below  average 
size.  Grapes  are  making  good  progress  and  promise  an 
excellent  crop  in  all  sections.  Water  is  getting  low  and 
feed  scarce.    Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Sonthern  California. 

The  damp,  cool  weather  during  the  week,  with  fogs 
along  the  coast,  was  beneficial  to  most  crops  and  made 
frequent  irrigation  unnecessary.  Irrigation  water  is 
holding  out  remarkably  well.  Apricot  picking  is  pro- 
gressing; the  yield  and  quality  are  much  below  average. 
Peaches  and  apples  are  in  fair  condition  and  maturing 
slowly.  Melons  and  berries  are  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality.  Walnuts  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition  in  most  pl:ices,  but  it 
is  reported  that  Navel  oranges  will  be  below  average. 
Harvesting  and  hay  baling  are  nearly  completed.  Grain 
and  hay  have  yielded  very  light  crops.  Sugar  beet  har- 
vest has  commenced  and  the  factory  at  Santa  Maria  is 
in  operation. 

Eureka  Summary.— Rain  Thursday  greatly  bene- 
fited crops,  but  did  some  damage  to  hay;  the  second  crop 
of  grass  is  now  assured.  Gardens  making  excellent 
growth. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  nights  and  moder- 
ately warm  days  continued;  nights  cloudy  or  foggy  along 
the  coast.  Heavy  demand  for  irrigating  water,  on  ac- 
count of  unusual  dryness  of  soil.  Apricots  are  nearly 
cleaned  up. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, July  20,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall  Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.66 

1.19 

.06 

.06 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

0.10 

.00 

.01 

104 

52 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

98 

54 

.02 

.02 

.00 

.01 

66 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

106 

56 

Independence  

.00 

.00 

.00 

.05 

96 

5« 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

84 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

no 

.00 

.01 

84 

54 

San  Diego  

.00 

00 

.00 

.03 

70 

60 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.10 

106 

68 

52 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Shorthorns  in  California. 


NUMBER  HI— CONCLUDED. 


Written  for  the  Pacific'  Rural  Press. 

"This  yearling  bull  is  Spicy  53rd,  the  roan  calf 
you  saw  at  Sacramento  last  year.  Grown  some, 
hasn't  he  ? 

He  is  a  beautiful  strawberry  roan,  with  a  good 
straight  back,  strongly  ribbed,  and  very  smooth  hind 
quarters— a  trifle  high  on  his  legs,  perhaps,  to  some 
of  the  other  Spicys;  but  as  his  body  grows  this  will 
become  less  noticeable.  He  is  out  of  Philomena  47th 
and  carries  the  Spicy  head  and  disposition. 

Standing  next  to  him  was  Mystery  29th,  which  I 
recognized  at  once;  and  in  her  fourth  year  she  showed 
all  that  she  gave  promise  to.  She  had  just  given 
birth  to  a  fine  deep-red  bull  calf  by  Royal  Fashion,  and 
will  show  again  this  year  with  a  calf  at  her  side. 
Mystery  29th,  with  her  calves,  is  a  typical  represent- 
ative of  the  good  dual  purpose  cow. 

"This  deep-red  two-year-old  heifer  is  Philomena 
65th,  by  Spicy,  out  of  Philomena  52nd,"  said  Mr.  Hunt. 
"The  Philomenas  were  one  of  the  best  families  of  the 
old  herd,  and  see  how  they  breed  on.  Look  at  her 
good  body  and  head  and  see  how  deep  she  is.  We 
call  her  a  good  two-year-old,  but  there  are  three 
others  here  that  you  will  like,  and  they  are  all  by 
Spicy  out  of  cows  of  the  Hopeful  tribe.  We  call  them 
Spicy 's  Hopeful  2nd.  3rd  and  4th." 

I  did  like  them.  The  first  two  were  red  with  a  lit- 
tle white  and  the  last  a  strawberry  roan. 

"  When  heifers  get  to  be  of  this  age  you  can  tell 
pretty  nearly  what  shape  they  will  develop  into  as 
cows,  and  we  shall  keep  them  all  going  ahead  in  good 
shape;  and  while  we  know  that  there  have  been  many 
fine  ones  imported  into  the  State  this  spring,  our 
two-year-olds  are  iroing  into  the  show  ring  in  com- 
pany with  them.  You  know  that  there  is  no  State 
Class  at  the  State  Fair  this  year.  It  is  all  an  Open 
Class,  and  our  California-bred  cattle  will  compete  for 
honors  right  alongside  of  the  imported  ones.  Almost 
all  the  breeders  of  the  State  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  mistake  not  to  have  a  State  Class  for  Califor- 
nia-bred cattle.  It  would  be  a  greater  stimulaut  to 
show.  Anybody  who  wants  to  spend  the  time  and 
money  can  buy  a  show  herd;  but  we  believe  in  try- 
ing to  raise  one,  and  that  makes  the  taking  of  pre- 
miums a  very  happy  part  of  the  show  ring  and  brings 
out  our  best  efforts.  If  the  whole  object  of  exhibiting 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  mere  mercenary  taking  of 
premiums,  the  interest  would  soon  die  out. 

"Nowhere  are  the  yearling  heifers  and  Hopeful 
76th  is  the  one  that  gives  the  greatest  promise." 

I  looked  her  over  carefully,  for  she  has  the  making 
of  a  grand  cow — deep  red  in  color,  back  very  straight 
and  smooth,  tail-head  set  low,  and  a  very  wide,  intel- 
ligent forehead.  As  a  yearling,  she  would  suit  any- 
body. 

Next  came  the  Junior  yearlings,  and  of  these 
Spicy's  Diana  is  a  little  beauty.  It  is  really  wonder- 
ful to  note  the  evenness  of  all  these  Spicys. 

The  oldest  Royal  Fashion  calf  was  with  this  lot  of 
heifers  and  she  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block — a  good  chip 
and  a  good  block,  too,  was  my  mental  reservation. 
This  heifer  has  two  white  hind  stockings  that  give 
the  red  in  her  body  a  distinctively  beautiful  color. 
She  is  very  handsome — a  real  butterball,  and  smooth 
as  a  peach.  It  will  be  well  to  watch  her  in  the 
show  ring. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  paddock  we  found  a  lot  of 
bull  calves  tied  up  in  a  row — five  Spicys  and  one 
Royal  Fashion.  Four  of  these  Spicys  will  be  shown 
as  the  "get  of  one  sire."  They  are  bound  to  attract 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  realized  after  seeing 
this  fine  lot  of  young  animals  the  pleasure  and  profit 
to  be  derived  from  owning  and  breeding  such  a  class 
of  cattle  as  I  had  seen,  and  to  watch  the  development 
to  maturity  of  such  animals  where  like  was  breeding 
like. 

The  many  things  of  interest  that  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  the  particularly  forcible  demonstration 
that  it  was  type — not  breed — that  should  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  successful  farmer  and  cattle 
raiser,  gave  me  ample  food  for  thought,  for  I  had 
found  that  I  was  one  of  those  who,  as  Mr.  Hunt  ex- 
pressed it,  had  been  "off  the  track,"  and  glad  I  was 
to  be  set  right. 

King  Spicy  and  Royal  Fashion  are  both  bulls  of 
Scotch  breeding  and  splendid  samples  of  the  Scotch 
type.  The  Spicy  heifers  are  smoother  and  heavier 
bodied  than  the  older  cows.  That  is  the  result  of  one 
Scotch  cross.  The  next  cross  by  Royal  Fashion  or 
Chief  of  Valley  View  4th  on  the  Spicy  heifers  will 
more  firmly  fix  the  type  of  these  smooth,  quick- 
maturing,  easy-feeding  kind  that  have  the  constitu- 
tion to  properly  assimilate  food  and  carry  the  prime 
meat. 

" Now,  what  you  have  seen,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  "is 
not  so  remarkable  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  good 
breeder,  and  what  has  been  done  with  the  Quinto 
herd  can  be  accomplished  with  other  herds  of  good 
Shorthorns.  We  find  the  Shorthorns  the  most  profit- 
able to  raise,  because,  as  you  have  seen,  they  can  be 
evenly  moulded  to  a  type  of  useful  animals,  good  for 
milk,  at  the  same  time  good  for  beef,  or,  by  selec- 
tion, use  and  breeding,  they  can  produce  superior 


individuals,  having  either  quality  predominating." 

Mr.  Hunt  said  I  was  to  come  up  to  the  Quinto  and 
stay  with  him  that  night  and  take  the  train  at  Ingo- 
mar  in  the  forenoon,  to  which  I  agreed,  and  we  left 
the  alfalfa  ranch  for  the  11-mile  drive  to  the  Quinto 
ranch  house  in  the  foothills. 

For  a  mile  the  road  lay  along  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  Howard  alfalfa  ranch,  and  then  for  2 
miles  along  the  same  line  of  the  Grove  farm  of  Miller 
&  Lux,  an  alfalfa  ranch  of  1240  acres  (almost  two 
sections)  where  large  feeding  operations  are  carried 
on.  In  the  fields  of  the  Grove  farm  large  numbers  of 
steers  were  grazing,  many  of  them  of  the  pronounced 
Arizona  type.  These  were  not  cattle  of  their  own 
raising,  simply  feeders  of  an  expensive  kind  to  have, 

1  should  judge. 

South  of  the  Grove  farm  is  the  Bunker  ranch,  640 
acres  in  alfalfa.    Here  is  a  large  cheese  factory,  and 

2  miles  farther  south,  on  the  Hunt  ranch  of  400  acres, 
is  the  large  dairy  of  Daly  &  Tilton,  and  1  mile  east 
is  the  Linora  stock  farm  property  of  S.  Newman  Co., 
where  there  are  many  cows  and  a  large  quantity  of 
alfalfa  hay  is  cut  for  feeding. 


Hopeful  76th,  of  the  Quinto  Herd. 

After  driving  about  2  miles,  we  crossed  the  main 
canal  of  the  San  Joaquin  A  Kings  River  Canal  A-  Irri- 
gation Co.  This  is  the  largest  and  best  system  of 
irrigation  in  California.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
San  Joaquin  river  above  Firebaughs  and  the  main 
canal  extends  below  Crow's  Landing.  Two  smaller 
lateral  canals  have  been  extended  on  a  lesser  grade 
than  the  main  canal  and  take  in  a  large  body  of  land 
that  up  to  a  year  ago  was  without  irrigation.  Miller 
&  Lux  are  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  canal  com- 
pany, and  also  its  largest  patrons.  There  are  about 
58,000  acres  of  land  irrigated  by  this  system. 

Presently  we  turned  west  and  Mr.  Hunt  showed 
me  in  the  distance  the  north  fence  line  of  the  Quinto 
running  straight  over  the  hills  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  Quinto  ranch  is  about  15  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide,  comprising  nearly  two  townships  and  a  half, 
almost  50,000  acres,  and  lies  about  6  miles  north  of 
the  Pacheco  Pass  in  the  counties  of  Merced,  Santa 
Clara  and  Stanislaus.  Two  large  creeks,  the  Quiuto 
(from  which  the  ranch  takes  its  name,  meaning  the 
tifth  creek  going  up  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  the 
west  side)  and  the  Romero,  run  through  nearly  its 
entire  length. 

The  southwesterly  portion  of  the  ranch  lies  in  Santa 
Clara  county  and  the  watershed  here  is  toward  the 
Santa  Clara  valley.  This  is  called  the  Fifield  range, 
where  Mr.  Moffat  saw  the  cow  with  three  milkers. 

We  followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  creek  for 
about  2  miles  until  we  came  to  the  Quinto  farmstead, 
prettily  located  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  which  at  this 
point  was  lined  with  cottouwoods.  As  we  drove  into 
the  dooryard  several  foxhounds  came  out  to  meet 
us — the  foremost  was  a  beautiful  black  and  tan.  I 
told  Mr.  Hunt  of  my  experience  of  the  morning  at 
Crow's  Landing.    He  laughed  and  said: 

"Why,  this  is  some  of  that  very  Crow  breed,  ex- 
cept the  dog  Hickman  in  the  lead,  which  is  one  Mr. 
Kittle  gave  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard;  and  we  think  a 
good  deal  of  that  dog.  We  don't  get  time  to  take 
them  out;  they  run  about  as  they  please,  and  keep 
the  coyotes  away. 

"  Harry  will  put  the  team  up  and  we  will  go  into 
the  house,  and  if  you  feel  a  little  tired  I  have  some  of 
the  '  Old  Crow 1  breed  in  there,  but  of  another  '  type.'  " 

I  laughingly  told  him  to  pour  me  only  a  '  short  horn  ' 
of  it.  The  little  word  play  caused  me  to  make  the 
mental  reservation  that  on  my  return  to  the  city  I 
would  suggest  to  my  friend  Sinclair  of  the  Butchers' 
and  Stock-growers'  Journal,  that  much  good  adver- 
tising is  being  missed  by  not  .calling  for  a  "Scotch 
Top    when  we  order  a  highball. 

After  a  splendid  supper,  superintended  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mr.  Hunt,  his  two  boys  and 
myself  had  a  game  of  croquet — "Quinto  billiards,"  as 
he  called  it — under  the  spreading  boughs  of  a  gigan- 
tic pepper  tree  in  the  dooryard.  Then  we  sat  smok- 
ing our  pipes  and  talking  until  all  the  stars  were  out. 

I  found  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  accustomed  from  early 
boyhood  to  the  best  classes  of  stock,  and  that  in  his 
native  town  in  Canada  there  had  been  a  good  herd  of 
registered  Shorthorns,  so  that  his  ideals  were  the 
result  of  study  and  comparison  since  boyhood. 


In  the  morning  early  I  was  up  looking  over  the 
premises.  Two  of  the  vaqueros  were  just  starting 
off  to  ride  through  the  upper  Quinto  range,  about  10 
miles  distant,  to  see  how  the  yearling  steers  were 
doing.  The  horseman  was  breaking  to  drive  some 
thoroughbred  colts  and  had  one  hitched  in  a  double 
cart  with  a  gentle  horse,  who  looked  on  with  curiosity 
and  amazement  at  the  stunts  the  younger  animal 
was  performing. 

The  blacksmith  shop,  granary  and  big  barn  were 
visited.  In  the  barn  quite  a  lot  of  colts,  mostly 
Shires,  were  being  tied  up  and  halter  broken,  and 
across  the  creek  were  the  stud  corrals,  bull  paddocks 
and  breeding  fields  for  the  registered  cattle  when 
they  came  to  the  Quinto  for  the  winter. 

"I  drove  over  some  of  the  farming  land.  There  is 
about  6000  acres,  mostly  farmed  on  shares,  and  on, 
farther  up  the  creek,  to  see  the  fat  cows  that  were 
going  to  the  butcher.  They  were  a  very  good  lot, 
almost  all  were  red  and  showed  their  breeding. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  Harry  Cress,  the 
choreman,  was  ready  to  take  me  to  Ingomar  for 
the  train.  In  a  few  moments  the  good-byes  were 
said  and  I  was  starting  on  my  return  home  and 
thinking  of  the  great  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit 
that  I  had  derived  on  a  trip  that  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  city  would  consume  exactly  thirty-two 
hours.  Harry  confided  to  me  on  the  way  to  the 
train  that  he  was  going  to  St.  Louis  this  fall,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  "young  fellers"  (Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Pickering)  would  bring  out  another  carload  of 
Shorthorns,  so  he  could  come  back  with  them.  I  told 
him  I  hoped  they  would,  and  they  would  have  to 
bring  pretty  good  ones  to  be  better  than  those  I  had 
seen  raised  right  on  the  Quinto  ranch. 

Ingomar  is  on  the  "West  Side"  road  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  about  half  way  between  New- 
man and  Los  Banos,  and  is  the  post,  express  and 
telephone  office  of  the  Quinto,  the  ranch  house  being 
7  miles  due  west  of  Ingomar. 

I  consulted  my  little  guide  book  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  read  as  follows:  "  Ingomar.  The  town  is 
small,  but  in  a  rich  and  thickly  populated  country." 

As  we  crossed  the  canal,  Harry  said:  "Just  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  to  Ingomar  from  here." 

"  Where  is  the  town  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  couldn't  see 
any. 

'•'  Town  !  "  said  Harry,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  was  in  earnest,  "Why,  they  ain't 
no  town,  there's  only  Bradley's  store  and  house  and 
the  grain  warehouse." 

And  sure  enough  these  and  salt  grass  was  all  I 
found,  and  thought  to  myself  that  if  I  had  got  off  at 
Ingomar  and  wound  up  at  Newman,  some  of  the 
things  in  my  note  book  might  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  the  transformation  scene  I  had  gone  through, 
coupled  with  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  com- 
piler of  that  guide  book. 

I  boarded  the  train,  anxious  to  get  to  Tracy  and 
have  some  of  that  fricasseed  chicken  and  iced  tea,  for 
it  was  11.30  and  pretty  hot;  and  when  I  finally  did 
get  there  my  expectations  were  realized. 

We  came  from  Tracy  on  the  "Cal.  P."  over  "Liv- 
ennore  Hill,"  as  the  trainmen  say,  and  the  ride 
through  the  Livermore  valley  and  clown  the  Niles 
canyon  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever  to  me  after 
the  San  Joaquin  plains. 

We  reached  the  pier  on  time,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  board  the  ferry,  and,  taking  a  seat  near  the 
bow,  where  the  bay  breezes  quickly  dispelled  from 
my  brain  the  motion  of  the  train,  I  sharpened  my 
pencil  and  commenced  this  sketch,  which  ends  here. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Mr.  Ostrander's  Way  With  Alfalfa. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Ostrander,  an  old  resident/  of  Merced 
county,  desiring  that  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  alfalfa  in  the  colonies  in  the  vicinity  of  Merced 
should  succeed,  and  believing  that  a  few  suggestions 
from  one  who  first  seeded  land  to  alfalfa  on  the  Mer- 
ced river  bottoms  nearly  fifty  years  ago  might  be 
helpful,  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the  land  must  be  put  in 
the  very  best  condition  before  seeding  to  alfalfa.  The 
ground  must  be  summer-fallowed  by  plowing  twice, 
followed  each  time  by  thorough  harrowing;  then, 
after  the  first  rains,  the  land  should  again  be  thor- 
oughly harrowed,  so  that  what  foul  seed  may  have 
sprouted  would  be  killed;  then  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre,  followed 
by  harrowing  with  a  light  harrow.  In  three  weeks 
after  the  seeding  the  ground  will  be  covered  with  a 
beautiful  stand  of  alfalfa.  A  much  better  and  evener 
stand  can  be  had  when  the  alfalfa  is  started  from  the 
rain  instead  of  from  flooding.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  write  this  article  because  of  the  poor 
results  that  I  have  noticed  where  the  stand  has  been 
very,  very  indifferent — where  in  place  of  a  yield  of 
two  tons  per  acre  at  one  cutting  the  yield  could  not 
have  been  more  than  half  a  ton.  It  grieves  me  to 
see  rich  fertile  land  producing  a  fourth  of  a  crop 
when  I  know  the  production  of  such  land  is  only  lim- 
ited by  the  condition  and  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Another  point  of  vital  importance  is  heavy  seeding 
(twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  acre),  for  with 
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light  seeding  a  coarse  stalk  will  be  produced,  while 
in  heavy  seeding  you  will  have  ten  fine  leafy  stalks  in 
place  of  the  coarse  one. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 


California  Prunes  Processed  in  France. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  dis- 
patch asking  the  exact  meaning  of  my  "statement  " 
that  "California  prunes  are  imported  to  Bordeaux 
and  there  repacked  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
French  prunes." 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  my  annual  report 
which  I  suppose  to  be  that  referred  to: 

The  failure  of  the  prune  crop  would  have  entailed  very 
serious  consequences  on  the  trade  of  this  region  but  for 
the  large  stock  of  California  prunes  which  were  held 
over  from  last  year,  and  the  sagacious  enterprise  of 
French  dealers  in  securing  early  control  of  this  year's 
crop  on  our  Pacific  coast.  Bordeaux  is  the  real  center 
of  the  prune  trade  of  the  world.  The  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  fruit  practiced  here  are  so  superior  to  the 
manipulation  it  receives  elsewhere  that  California  prunes 
brought  here  and  repacked  maintain  the  superiority  of 
French  prunes  and  are  re-exported  in  large  quantities  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  compete  successfully  with 
the  American  fruit  which  has  not  incurred  the  cost  of  a 
double  exportation. 

I  can  not  imagine  anything  more  explicit.  Last 
year  (1903),  for  instance,  there  were  almost  no 
prunes  raised  in  this  region,  probably  not  one- 
twentieth  of  a  normal  crop.  The  deficit  was  sup- 
plied by  the  importation  of  prunes  grown  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  This  fact  I  know  from  having  been 
required  to  make  inspection  of  the  condition  of  such 
importations  and  afterwards  to  take  testimony  in 
litigation  resulting  from  controversies  over  the  qual- 
ity and  salable  character  of  such  prunes. 

Though  the  prune  crop  of  this  region  was  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  markets 
of  the  world — not  enough,  in  fact,  to  supply  the  home 
demand — the  export  of  French  prunes  was  not  mate- 
rially lessened.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  expor- 
tation was  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  95,000 
francs  ($18,335)  in  the  last  six  months.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  information  that  any  were  shipped 
as  "California  prunes."  None  passing  through  this 
consulate  were  invoiced  as  such.  French  prunes  are 
shipped  in  much  smaller  boxes  than  the  California 
product  and  are  so  different  in  appearance  that  it 
would  be  absurd  for  a  Bordeaux  merchant  to  send 
them  out  to  fill  his  orders  without  repacking  and 
reworking. 

The  chief  difference  between  California  prunes  and 
French  prunes  as  they  come  from  the  growers' 
hands  is  that  the  latter  are  "cooked."  I  have  seen 
a  few  shipments  of  California  prunes  which  seemed  to 
have  undergone  some  sort  of  process  to  assimilate 
the  appearance  of  the  French  prune.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was,  but  official  experts  here  concluded  that 
the  same  had  been  steamed  and  some  viscid  sub- 
stance like  glycerine  used  to  give  the  peculiar  glis- 
tening appearance  of  the  best  French  product. 

The  French  prune  is  the  result  of  moist  conditions, 
almost  always  ripening  in  a  rainy  season.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  resuit  of  treatment.  The  French  prune 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe  and  soft.  Very  often  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crop  falls  of  its  own  weight. 

When  picked  it  is  placed  on  shallow  crates,  the 
fruit  just  touching  each  other,  and  the  crates  are 
then  put  in  stone  ovens  raised  to  temperature  of 
about  40°  C.  This  very  moderate  heat  is  intended  to 
remove  the  moisture  of  the  fruit  so  gradually  as  to 
avoid  breaking  the  skin  by  explosion.  They  remain 
exposed  to  it  for  several  hours,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit,  and  are  then  removed  and  allowed 
to  cool.  When  entirely  cold  they  are  replaced  in  the 
oven  and  the  temperature  raised  to  80°  C,  and  after 
a  sufficient  time  again  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool, 
after  which  they  are  replaced  and  the  temperature 
raised  to  90°  or  100°  C,  the  whole  process  occupying 
from  thirty  to  forty  hours. 

This  treatment  leaves  the  fruit  soft,  so  that  the 
stone  is  easily  slipped  out,  and  the  skin  has  the  glis- 
tening appearance  always  sought  for  in  this  class  of 
prunes.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  the  sac- 
charine which  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  long 
process  of  heating  and  cooling  alternately.  The 
fruit  is  thoroughly  cured  prunes,  and  is  not  liable  to 
become  dry  or  hard. 

After  this  treatment  the  fruit  is  sorted  and  packed 
in  fifty-pound  cases  and  sold  to  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants and  exporters.  By  these  it  is  again  sorted 
and  put  up  in  small  boxes  with  various  ornamenta- 
tion. Those  which  are  exported  to  the  United  States 
are  sometimes  packed  in  jars.  They  are  used  as 
sweetmeats  and  employed  in  the  making  of  confec- 
tionery— not  for  cooking  purposes.  These  require  a 
special  preparation,  which  is  a  trade  secret,  prob- 
ably varying  in  character  with  the  different  manu- 
facturers. It  is  believed  that  the  California  prunes 
are  dried  in  the  open  air,  or  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  French  prune,  and  so  are  fitted 
for  consumption,  not  as  sweetmeats,  but  only  when 
stewed  or  otherwise  cooked  as  a  table  dish.  The 
smaller  sizes  are  usually  dried  and  used  for  the  mak- 


ing of  jams  and  other  fruit  comestibles. 

The  ovens  which  are  used  in  the  curing  process  to 
which  prunes  are  submitted  here  are  of  various 
sorts,  some  being  of  stone  and  others  of  metal,  but 
there  is  nothing  special  about  their  construction  re- 
quiring description.  They  are  simply  ovens  with 
bars  or  flanges  to  support  the  crates  of  fruit.  This 
method  of  curing  produces  an  altogether  different 
result  from  the  mere  drying  process  applied  to  Cali- 
fornia fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  means  by 
which  the  importer  of  California  prunes  prepares 
them  for  sale  or  export  is  by  a  process  practically  of 
the  same  character.  Precisely  what  it  is  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  Consul. 

Bordeaux,  France,  May  31,  1904. 


Davisville  Almonds  Concentrated. 


It  is  written  from  Davisville  to  the  Sacramento 
Bee  that  the  Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Association 
held  an  important  meeting  Saturday  to  consider  a 
proposition  of  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  That  the  Association  make  the 
Armsby  Company  its  selling  agent  and  allow  it  6% 
for  selling,  and  that  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  con- 
tracts be  signed  and  bonds  prepared  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  contract.  After  consideration  the 
proposition  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  An- 
other meeting  will  be  held  the  latter  part  of  July,  at 
which  time  representatives  of  the  Armsby  Company 
will  be  present  and  supply  the  Association  with  all 
information  in  their  possession  relative  to  market 
and  crop  conditions.  The  Association  will  decide 
upon  a  price  for  the  different  varieties  of  almonds, 
and  the  Armsby  Company  will  then  place  all  the 
orders  which  they  may  have.  The  agreement  above 
referred  to  was  entered  into  for  the  present  season 
only,  and  is  the  same  system  by  which  the  walnuts  of 
California  are  handled. 

The  Armsby  Company  expresses  very  great  satis- 
faction because  of  the  consummation  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  it  is  anxious  to  get  the  entire  output  of  the 
State  into  such  an  arrangement,  and  Davisville  was 
considered  the  best  point  to  take  the  initiative.  It 
has  the  most  extensive  and  best  handled  Association 
in  the  State. 

W.  G.  Read,  the  almond  huller  builder  of  Davis- 
ville, explained  to  the  Association  that  he  has  in 
course  of  construction  a  building  which  he  is  adapt- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  the  handling  of  almonds,  such 
as  sulphuring,  cracking,  hulling,  grading,  etc.,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Association  would  next 
year  arrange  to  send  all  the  almonds  to  him  direct 
from  the  orchard  to  be  prepared  for  the  market. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Purchasing  Power  of  a  Barrel  of  Apples. 


A  Missouri  app'e  grower  has  written  for  an  East- 
ern journal  comparing  the  present  purchasing  power 
of  a  barrel  of  apples  with  that  of  various  years  past. 
He  uses  the  figures  to  answer  the  question  : 

"  Will  apple  culture  be  overdone,  and  what  effect 
will  it  have  on  prices  and  demands  in  the  future  ?  " 

The  question,  "Will  it  pay,"  is  after  all  the  most 
important.  To  answer  this  is  like  all  other  things  of 
the  future,  necessarily  speculative.  The  following  is 
perhaps  the  best  answer  or  forecast  I  can  offer  : 

While  the  acreage  of  apple  orchards  has  multiplied 
fast,  yet  the  growing  demand  and  increased  facilities 
for  rapid  transportation,  aided  by  the  use  of  cold- 
storage,  have  kept  pace,  and  all  good  apples  have 
found  a  market. 

As  to  prices  ruling  for  the  past  thirty  years  since 
I  have  been  in  the  business,  perhaps  the  best  test 
will  be  to  compare  the  price  of  apples  with  other 
products  and  articles  of  merchandise,  and  to  make 
this  plain,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  a  barrel  of  apples  from 
1870  to  1903,  inclusive. 

I  have  taken  from  my  apple-purchasing  books  the 
average  price  paid  for  each  year  given,  and  I  have 
secured  the  price  of  wheat  and  merchandise  from  the 
books  of  merchants.  In  order  to  save  space,  I  give 
the  figures  for  every  fifth  year,  as  it  will  illustrate 
the  principle.  I  respectfully  submit  this  table  to  all 
who  are  interested,  and  let  them  make  their  own  de- 
ductions as  to  what  the  apple  business  in  the  future 
will  be. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  A  BAHKEL  OK  APPLES. 

(Three  bushels  in  a  barrel.) 


Year  

Wheat, 

White  Sugar, 

pounds.. 

Salt 

pounds  1 

Nails, 

pounds  

Calico, 

Domestic, 

yards   j 

Number  of  Barrels  of 
Apples  required  to 
pay  for  a  Self-binder 
Harvesting  Machine 

1870 

39 

7H 

114 

14!4 

m 

53£ 

1875 

51 

7% 

155 

18 

11« 

9'/. 

319 

1880 

72 

6M 

154 

16 

12'/a 

9V, 

284 

1885 

65 

172 

18 

18 

10 

264 

1890 

84 

12% 

250 

28 

23 

15H 

122 

1895 

67 

12 

120 

24 

15 

m 

208 

1900 

78 

15 

168 

19 

17 

ii 

1C4 

1903 

120 

22 

286 

40 

23 

16 

90 

I  am  also  informed  by  merchants,  that  the  quality 


of  goods,  especially  farm  machinery,  has  been  greatly 
improved;  for  example,  the  harvester  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  cannot  be  compared  with  the  self-binder  of 
to-day,  and  yet  in  1880  it  took  284  barrels  of  apples 
to  pay  for  a  harvester,  while  in  1903,  ninety  barrels 
bought  a  much  better  machine. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


An  Important  Meeting  of  Vine  Growers. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez,  one  of  the  bright- 
est of  our  younger  race  of  vine  growers,  and  active 
in  all  lines  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  industry, 
writes  for  the  Lodi  Herald  an  appeal  for  attention  to 
the  coming  convention  of  vine  growers  in  this  city, 
which  we  are  pleased  to  extend  to  our  wider  con- 
stituency: 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Club  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  rooms  of 
Mechanics'  Library,  on  Post  street,  below  Kearny, 
on  August  1  and  2.  A  large  attendance  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  is  expected.  A  feature  of  the 
meeting  will  be  the  discussion  of  problems  of  planting 
and  caring  for  resistant  vineyards;  vine  diseases  of 
different  kinds  will  be  discussed  by  growers  and  by 
experts;  matters  of  legislation  affecting  the  grape 
interests  will  be  talked  over;  addresses  will  be  made 
by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  and  by  viticultural 
experts.  Professors  George  C.  Husmann,  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  E.  H.  Twight  and  Newton  B.  Pierce  have 
been  asked  to  talk  on  the^r  various  specialties. 

Considerable  has  been  done  during  the  past  year 
in  the  study  of  vine  diseases,  and  this  important  mat- 
ter will  receive  much  attention.  Governor  George 
C.  Pardee,  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and 
Regent  R.  T.  Taussig,  who  is  chairman  of  the  viticul- 
tural committee  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
University,  have  been  asked  to  address  the  conven- 
tion. A  number  of  growers  will  talk  of  their  actual 
experiences  in  vineyard  planting.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  club  is  practically  a  State  convention  of 
grape  growers,  and  every  vineyardist  in  the  State 
convention  of  grape  growers  and  every  person  inter- 
ested in  viticulture  is  invited  to  attend.  This  viticul- 
tural club  does  not  seek  to  take  the  place  of  local 
organizations;  in  fact,  at  the  last  meeting  local  com- 
mittees in  different  parts  of  the  State  were  ap- 
pointed to  perfect  local  organizations.  The  grape 
industry  is  certainly  large  enough  to  warrant  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  most  progressive  people  en- 
gaged in  the  industry. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  wide- 
spread destruction  of  vineyards  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  by  phylloxera  and  Anaheim  disease.  Few 
people  realize  the  tremendous  losses  caused  by  these 
troubles.  Professor  Pierce  estimates  that  over 
$10,000,000  damage  has  been  caused  by  Anaheim  dis- 
ease alone  in  the  last  ten  years.  Phylloxera  is  at 
work  in  almost  every  county  north  of  the  Tehachapi. 
To  check  the  spread  of  these  troubles,  and  to  induce 
both  Government  and  State  to  take  measures  for  the 
investigation  of  these  diseases  by  competent  experts, 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  wide-awake  vineyardist. 
They  are  problems  that  the  individual  grower  can- 
not decide  for  himself.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Viticultural  Club  a  committee  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  regents  of  the 
University.  A  conference  was  held,  which  resulted 
in  the  University  immediately  increasing  the  appro- 
priation for  viticultural  investigation  $1800  a  year. 
President  Wheeler  showed  himself  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter.  I  have  seen  the  comment  made  in 
certain  agricultural  journals  that  the  University  was 
an  institution  where  much  attention  was  paid  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  where  no  one  had  any  use  for 
agriculture;  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  agricul- 
tural department  was  referred  to  in  derision  as  the 
"Cow  College."  All  of  this  was  doubtless  true 
enough  ten  years  ago,  but  any  writer  who  foolishly 
puts  such  misinformation  on  paper  is  wonderfully 
behind  the  times.  There  are  now  over  300  students 
who  attend  lectures  in  the  agricultural  building,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  each  year.  President 
Wheeler  has  done  more  for  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University  than  all  the  preceding  presi- 
dents of  the  University  combined.  The  quick  per- 
ception and  broad-mindedness  of  the  man  impressed 
me  forcibly. 

Should  the  bill  introduced  by  the  breeders'  organi- 
zation, providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  University 
farm,  where  practical  farm  operations  can  be  car- 
ried on,  become  a  law,  the  viticultural  interests 
should  see  to  it  that  viticultural  instruction  and  prac- 
tice be  made  a  part  of  the  plan.  Of  course,  the  Uni- 
versity has  experimental  plots  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  but  these  are  hardly  available  for  instruc- 
tion in  actual  vineyard  practice.  And  the  State 
needs  trained  men  who  can  go  out  and  properly  man- 
age vineyards  and  care  for  wineries.  Such  men 
should  be  graduated  who  would  combine  the  scientific 
foundation  received  at  the  University  with  the  pracr 
tical  knowledge  gained  at  the  University  farm. 

It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  coming  Legislature  for 
the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year  for  two  years,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  vine1  diseases — to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  of  the  State  from  destruction. 
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When  it  is  known  that  Germany  spends  over  $500,000 
a  year  for  exterminating  vine  diseases,  it  seems 
ridiculous  that  no  organized  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  past  by  the  growers  of  our  State  to  secure  the 
services  of  trained  men  to  combat  phylloxera  and  the 
disease  that  is  deadlier  and  more  baffling,  the  Ana- 
heim disease.  The  overworked  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity viticultural  department  until  recently  consisted 
of  one  man,  Professor  Twight,  an  able  and  conscien- 
tious worker.  But  with  classes  to  instruct,  with 
correspondents  to  answer,  with  farmers'  institutes 
to  lecture  to.  with  experimental  plots  to  look  after, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  give  much  time  to  any  one 
thing.  I  am  hoping  to  see  the  department  built  up 
with  men  enough  to  make  rapid  headway  in  solving 
the  difficulties  that  are  worrying  vineyardists  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  State. 


THE  FIELD. 


That  New  White  Potato  From  Uruguay. 


From  United  States  Consul  Thornwell  Haynes.  Rouen,  France. 

The  wild  aquatic  vegetable  Solanum  commersonii, 
was  introduced  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Mercedes, 
Uruguay,  and  distributed  in  France  by  Professor 
Heckel,  director  of  the  Colonial  Institute  of  Mar- 
seilles. In  its  original  state  the  tubercle  is  very  bit- 
ter, but  Dr.  Heckel  pronounces  the  results  of  four 
years  of  experiments  with  it  marvelous. 

The  leaves  are  small  and  slender,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Irish  potato,  and  the  flowers  are  abun- 
dant, of  a  pale  violet  color,  and  very  odorous,  the 
perfume  resembling  that  of  jasmine.  New  stems  and 
tubercles  branch  off  in  every  direction  all  the  year, 
and  after  one  planting  the  plant  perpetuates  itself 
from  the  broken  roots  left  in  the  soil. 

The  vegetable  proper  (that  is,  the  tubercle)  weighs 
from  one  to  two  and  one-half  pounds,  and  has  a  yel- 
lowish, wrinkled  skin,  covered  with  lenticels,  which 
disappear  after  culture.  The  pulp,  when  cooked,  has 
a  slight  greenish  color.  Of  twenty-five  taken  by 
hazard  and  cooked  with  their  skins  on  in  1901,  all 
were  very  bitter;  but  of  twenty-five  thus  taken  in 
1903,  only  eight  were  very  bitter,  seven  bitter,  five 
eatable,  three  good  and  two  farinaceous.  By  peel- 
ing, the  number  of  bitter  and  very  bitter  ones  were 
diminished  by  10%  to  20%,  while  the  number  of  good 
and  eatable  ones  were  increased  accordingly.  The 
roughness  of  the  skin  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
lenticels  are  usually  in  proportion  to  the  acridness  of 
the  tubercles.  In  spite  of  their  bitter  taste,  animals 
are  fond  of  them,  especially  when  cooked. 

In  1903,  upon  a  farm  that  cultivated  the  Solanum 
commersonii,  the  severest  cryptogamic  maladies 
known  made  their  appearance,  yet  98%  of  the 
tubercles  of  this  new  potato  were  found  intact,  while 
of  the  Early  Rose  potato  only  15%  were  found  good. 

Planting  is  done  toward  the  end  of  March,  prefer- 
ably in  level  ground,  so'as  to  diminish  drainage.  The 
best  depth  seems  to  be  about  3  inches.  The  digging, 
which  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Irish 
potato,  because  the  numerous  tubercles  extend  in 
every  direction,  begins  when  cold  weather  has 
arrested  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  the  same  soil 
the  yield  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
potato.  The  Early  Rose  in  one  instance  gave  3000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  the  American  Marvel  3000 
pounds,  and  the  Solanum  commersonii  8500  pounds. 

This  new  vegetable  does  not  seem  to  become  accli- 
mated until  the  second  year.  The  size,  appearance 
and  taste  are  modified  more  rapidly  after  one  year. 

The  new  potato  requires  humid,  fresh,  even 
marshy,  soil.  In  dry,  sandy,  clayey  soil  the  yield 
has  been  25%  less  than  in  moist  soil.  The  absence  of 
sunlight  causes  a  smaller  yield,  with  smaller  and  infe- 
rior tubercles  and  ten  to  fifteen  days  later  ripening. 

The  foliage,  refused  by  rabbits,  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  flowers,  which  make  their 
appearance  about  a  month  after  the  plant  shows 
above  the  soil,  continue  to  be  very  abundant  until 
the  harvest.  A  rude  attempt  to  extract  the  per- 
fume has  furnished  an  exquisite,  aromatic,  very  per- 
sistent, but  faint  jasmine  odor.  In  the  fruit  this 
perfume  is  so  strong  that  when  specimens  were 
placed  in  an  artificially  heated  room  to  dry,  the  room 
was  uninhabitable  for  the  fifteen  days  they  were 
there. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Solanum  commersonii, 
characterized  by  the  color  of  the  skin— the  yellow, 
the  rose  and  the  violet.  The  last,  which  is  the  best 
for  human  consumption,  presents  the  following 
characteristics:  Enormous  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction, absolute  immunity  from  cryptogamic  mala- 
dies, delicious  flavor  (much  appreciated  by  animals), 
adaptability  to  moist  soill  and  easy  culture. 

California  Meadow  Sweet. 


To  the  Editor  :— Please  name  the  enclosed  shrub 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  ?— Old  Sub- 
scriber, Eureka. 

The  plant  is  California  Meadow  Sweet  (Holodiscus 
discolor  var.  arisefolius).  It  is  common  in  wooded 
canyons  of  the  Coast  Range. 


Treatment  for  Asparagus  Rust. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University  issues  the  following  suggestions: 
Keep  down  all  asparagus  growing  wild  near  the 

beds. 

Three  weeks  after  the  cutting  season  ends  (or 
when  the  plants  begin  to  get  bushy  and  blossom) 
apply  sulphur  to  the  tops  at  the  rate  of  75  to  100 
pounds  per  acre. 

Repeat  this  every  two  or  three  weeks,  making  at 
least  three  applications  in  all. 

Put  on  the  sulphur  early  in  the  day,  when  there  is 
no  wind  and  as  much  dew  as  possible. 

Where  the  acreage  is  not  large  and  rust  is  abun- 
dant in  the  neighborhood  it  will  pay  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  the  first  and  second  times,  follow- 
ing immediately  with  the  sulphur  while  the  tops  are 
wet.  The  liquid  will  make  the  sulphur  stick  better 
and  prevent  the  rust  itself  to  some  extent. 

The  number  and  frequency  of  sulphur  treatments 
must  be  governed  largely  by  the  amount  of  rust 
developing.  Watch  closely  for  its  appearance  and 
work  accordingly.  In  such  districts  as  Vorden, 
Grand  Island,  Andrus  Island  and  Twitchell  Island  no 
treatment  may  be  necessary  until  August,  or  even 
later.  At  Sacramento,  Milpitas,  and  wherever  there 
is  much  rust,  begin  as  described  above. 

Use  the  best  sublimed  sulphur,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  a  low  rate  by  combining  orders  with  large 
growers. 

Sulphur  may  be  applied  with  any  dusting  arrange- 
ment or  sprinkled  on  by  hand.  Some  growers  will 
adopt  a  Gem  seed  sower  for  the  purpose  in  large 
fields.  The  bed,  pole,  etc.,  must  clear  the  tops  and 
the  sower  be  tipped  somewhat  to  throw  downward 

Get  on  enough  sulphur  to  show  plainly  all  over  the 
tops  and  on  the  ground. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  best  put  on  with  a  hand 
pump  and  two  short  lines  of  light  hose,  running  on  a 
sled,  with  one  horse  between  the  rows. 

Thorough  cultivation  during  the  summer  is  most 
important  and  will  do  more  than  almost  anything  e\<e 
to  keep  up  size  and  quantity  of  asparagus.  In  the 
Milpitas  section  irrigation  in  the  summer  is  also  very 
beneficial  in  keeping  off'  the  rust,  but  on  the  islands 
this  is  not  the  case. 


Calf  Feeding  Experiments. 

A  valuable  calf-feeding  experiment  was  conducted 
at  the  Fort  Hays  branch  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station.  This  is  what  a  farmer  would  call  practical 
experience.  They  turned  J.  G.  Harvey,  the  super- 
intendent, out  in  a  pasture  of  buffalo  grass  without 
buildings  or  crops  and  told  him  to  produce  something. 

In  the  second  year,  among  many  other  things  done, 
the  superintendent  fed  these  calves. 

The  calves  numbered  fifty-six  head,  and  were  fed 
in  seven  lots  of  eight  each. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  a  trial  of  native  feeds 
and  a  trial  of  calf  feeding. 

The  calves  were  bought  in  market  and  cost  $13.50 
per  head  delivered  at  the  farm. 

The  calves  weighed  an  average  of  402  pounds  at 
first,  gained  an  average  of  282  pounds  in  182  days  and 
sold  in  market  weighing  694  pounds  each. 

They  sold  in  market  netting  $30  per  head  after 
paying  cost  of  marketing. 

Owing  to  delays  in  completing  sheds  and  yards,  the 
feeding  was  not  begun  until  December  21. 

The  calves  were  of  good  quality,  being  mostly  grade 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn,  and  were  cut  out  into  lots 
of  as  nearly  even  weight  and  quality  as  possible. 

They  were  fed  very  little  grain  at  first,  the  amount 
being  increased  gradually  for  nearly  two  months 
until  they  were  on  full  feed;  but  they  were  given  all 
the  roughness  they  would  readily  clean  up. 

After  they  were  on  full  feed  they  were  fed  twice  a 
day  what  grain  and  hay  they  would  eat  up  clean. 

The  seven  lots  were  fed  as  follows: 

First — Corn  and  alfalfa  hay,  which  required  545 
pounds  of  grain  and  388  pounds  of  hay  to  100  pounds 
of  gain. 

Second — Barley  and  alfalfa,  which  required  519 
pounds  of  grain  and  421  pounds  of  hay  to  each  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

Third— Wheat  and  alfalfa,  and  required  404  pounds 
of  grain  and  432  pounds  of  hay  to  each  100  pounds  of 
gain. 

Fourth — Corn  and  sorghum,  and  required  715 
pounds  of  grain  and  592  pounds  of  hay  to  each  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

Fifth — Corn  and  prairie  hay,  and  required  (541 
pounds  of  grain  and  381  pounds  of  prairie  hay  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Sixth — Corn  and  oat  straw,  and  required  717 
pounds  of  grain  and  354  pounds  of  hay  to  each  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

Seventh — Mixture  of  all  feeds  fed  others,  and  re- 
quired 473  pounds  of  grain  and  414  pounds  of  hay  to 
each  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  grain  was  all  ground  medium  fine,  and  the  lots 


getting  corn  were  fed  corn  and  cob  meal,  except 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  when  straight  cornmeal 
was  fed. 

The  hay  and  grain  were  of  good  ordinary  quality, 
all  being  grown  on  the  station  farm. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  alfalfa  hay  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of  grain  required. 
The  experiment  shows  a  gain  for  alfalfa  of  from  $2.50 
to  $4  per  head  over  sorghum,  prairie  hay  or  straw. 

The  barley  and  wheat  also  make  very  good  show- 
ings. 

The  lot  of  calves  receiving  the  mixture  fed  the  best 
and  made  a  very  cheap  gain. 

There  was  a  more  marked  difference  in  the  appear 
ance  of  the  lot  than  is  shown  by  the  results,  though 
the  rank  would  be  in  the  same  order  as  the  daily 
gains  show. 

The  alfalfa  lots  fed  much  more  evenly  than  the  sor- 
ghum, prairie  hay  or  straw  fed  lots,  and  hence  would 
have  brought  a  bettor  price  on  the  market. 

It  was  expected  that  all  of  the  lots  would  be  sold 
on  their  merits,  but  a  few  in  several  of  the  lots  were 
not  in  first-class  condition,  only  a  part  of  these  being 
marketed. 

The  corn  and  alfalfa  lot  weighed  399  pounds  per 
head  at  the  beginning,  and  gained  388  pounds  per 
head,  or  1.85  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  eight  ani- 
mals were  in  good  condition  for  market. 

The  barley  and  alfalfa  lot  weighed  401  pounds  per 
head  at  the  beginning,  and  gained  297  pounds  per 
head,  or  1.(52  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  six  ani- 
mals were  in  market  condition. 

The  wheat  and  alfalfa  lot  weighed  413  pounds  per 
head  at  the  beginning,  and  gained  284  pounds  per 
head,  or  1.56  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  six  ani- 
mals were  in  condition  for  market. 

The  corn  and  sorghum  lot  weighed  397  pounds  per 
head  at  the  beginning,  and  gained  224  pounds  per 
head,  or  1.23  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  only  four 
animals  were  fit  for  market. 

The  corn  and  prairie  hay  lot  weighed  406  pounds 
per  head  at  the  beginning,  and  gained  262  pounds 
per  head,  or  1.43  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  five 
animals  were  fit  for  market. 

The  corn  and  oat  straw  lot  weighed  405  pounds 
per  head  in  the  beginning,  and  gained  251  pounds 
per  head,  or  1.37  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  four 
animals  were  ready  for  market. 

The  mixed-feed  lot  weighed  403  pounds  per  head 
at  the  beginning,  aud  gained  328  pounds  per  head,  or 
1.80  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and  seven  animals 
were  in  condition  for  market. 

Any  farmer  can  tell  what  the  calves  cost  to  feed 
by  figuring  the  cost  of  the  grain  and  hay  on  his  own 
farm  or  ranch. 


Believes  in  Bermuda  Grass. 

We  have  frequently  described  the  liking  of  some 
farmers  on  the  alkali  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
for  Bermuda  grass,  because  of  its  hardiness  against 
local  evils  of  alkali  and  drouth.  A  Yolo  county 
farmer  writes  of  Bermuda  grass  to  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  from  other  points  of  view: 

On  the  Sacramento  river,  where  we  have  large 
bodies  of  overflowed  lands,  much  of  which  is  under 
water  for  from  three  to  six  months,  we  have  found 
Bermuda  grass  to  be  an  excellent  pasture  grass  for 
these  lands.  It  grows  under  water  and  cannot  be 
killed  by  overflow.  It  makes  an  excellent  sod;  pro- 
duces in  this  climate — where  we  have  no  severe  cold 
weather — an  enormous  amount  of  excellent  feed. 
In  fact,  I  have  found  it  to  produce  more  feed 
as  pasture  for  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  than 
any  forage  that  grows  in  this  section,  and  every 
species  of  animal  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  es- 
pecially cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  I  have  a  patch  of 
it  in  my  yard  of  less  than  half  an  acre  that  all  stock, 
even  the  chickens,  will  eat  ravenously. 

Bermuda  grass  will  stand  both  drouth  and  over- 
flow and  for  pasture  nothing,  not  even  alfalfa,  equals 
it  in  this  climate  as  a  pasture  grass.  For  hay  I  can- 
not speak  from  experience,  never  having  cut  any  for 
hay.  It  grows  very  thick  on  the  ground,  a  perfect 
mat,  but  does  not  grow  tall,  and  I  think  probably 
would  be  difficult  to  make  into  hay.  It  does  not 
grow  readily  from  the  seed,  which  are  very  small  and 
insignificant  and  hard  to  obtain,  yet  the  seed  stores 
of  California  carry  it,  but  it  costs  $1  a  pound  gener- 
ally. The  easiest  way  to  get  a  stand  of  it  is  to  cut 
the  sod  in  the  spring,  chop  it  up  as  fine  as  you  can 
(every  1-inch  piece  will  grow),  and  cover  it  well  on 
the  plowed  ground;  it  will  grow.  But  the  best  stand 
I  ever  saw  was  where  the  sod  was  cut  fine,  put  into 
a  flat-bottomed  boat  and  sown  in  the  water;  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  4  feet  of  water,  takes  root  and 
grows  right  along. 

Bermuda  grass  does  best  on  wet  land  in  a  warm 
climate,  spreads  rapidly,  makes  heavy  sod  and  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  rid  of  when  once  well  estab- 
lished, but  my  experience  is  that  anyone  having  wet 
land  once  in  Bermuda  grass  will  never  want  to  get 
rid  of  it,  as  it  is  too  valuable  a  forage  grass  to  re- 
place with  anything  for  feed  for  stock.  It  produces 
more  and  better  feed  for  dairy  cows  than  any  grass 
grown  in  this  climate,  and  milk  produced  from  it 
tests  higher  than  that  made  on  any  other  grass,  but 
it  loves  not  weather  and  plenty  of  water. 
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Butte. 

Apricots  Very  Scarce.— Chico  Rec- 
ord :  E.  A.  Warren,  after  scouring  the 
country  north  of  Chico  to  the  limit  of  the 
fruit  belt  in  quest  of  fifty  carloads  of  dried 
apricots,  was  last  week  able  to  assemble  a 
single  carload  at  Tehama,  which  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Chicago  market.  This 
comprised  all  the  available  stock  in  that 
section. 

Sold  Pig  Crop. — Oroville  Register  : 
We  are  told  that  William  McNamee  of 
Thermalito,  who  for  some  years  past  has 
been  very  successful  in  growing  figs,  has 
sold  his  crop  this  year  fresh.  Delivered 
on  board  the  cars  he  will  receive  $83  a 
ton.  While  it  is  considerable  work  to 
pick  the  ripe  figs,  yet  there  is  money  in 
the  fruit  at  the  price  named. 

Contra  Costa. 

First  Fruit  Shipment  Under  New 
Arrangement.— Benicia  special  to  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  July  16:  The  Stewart  Fruit 
Co.  shipper!  the  first  carload  of  ripe  fruit 
from  Antioch  east  over  the  Santa  Fe, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  this  week. 
The  fruit  was  brought  to  the  Antioch 
warehouses  from  points  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river  by  the  steamer  Leader,which 
has  been  chartered  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Co.  The  consignment  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  plums  of  fine  quality 
and  variety.  They  came  from  orchards 
at  Courtland,  Walnut  Grove  and  the  Run- 
yon  orchard.  It  is  estimated  that  5000 
cars  of  fruit  will  be  shipped  east  through 
Antioch  from  the  Sacramento  valley. 


Damaged  Raisins  Bring  Good  Price 
for  Hog  Feed.  —  Republican  :  The 
raisins  damaged  in  the  fire  of  the  Eagle 
Packing  and  Storage  Company  packing 
house  were  sold  by  auction  yesterday  at 
the  site  of  the  fire,  and  brought  prices 
that  astonished  every  one  present.  The 
raisins  were  sold  in  two  blocks,  the 
charred  heap  and  those  in  boxes.  The 
bidding  was  quite  lively  and  before  any 
one  could  realize  it  the  price  had  been 
run  up  to  a  figure  greater  than  had  been 
looked  for.  J.  W.  Schmitz,  representing 
Miller  &  Lux,  got  the  raisins  for  hog  feed, 
but  O.  J.  Woodward  and  E.  E.  Manheim 
were  on  hand  and  forced  the  bidding  up. 
The  dump  was  sold  to  Mr.  Schmitz  for 
$535,  and  the  raisins  in  boxes  brought 
$11.25  a  ton,  being  bid  up  from  $5.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  338  tons,  and 
at  that  estimate  the  entire  raisin  sale 
netted  $4307.  It  was  reported  last  night 
that  a  deal  was  made  between  Schmitz 
and  certain  of  the  packers  whereby  the 
latter  could  have  such  of  the  raisins  as 
they  wanted  for  $20  a  ton  for  seeding. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. — Enterprise: 
J.  W.  Brown,  living  one  mile  north  of 
Selma,  has  500  trees  of  apricots  that  pro- 
duced eleven  tons  of  fruit  this  season.  The 
fruit  has  been  dried,  cured  and  delivered 
to  the  packing  house  where  he  received  a 
check  of  $1600  for  the  same.  Mr.  Brown 
had  contracted  the  fruit  to  the  buyer 
early  in  the  season  for  7J,c.  a  pound,  and  as 
a  result  secured  $200  less  than  the  market 
price  later.  However,  he  is  well  pleased 
with  the  income  that  the  trees  are  bring- 
ing him.  GeorgeDrew  has  but  three  acres 
of  bearing  apricots  this  season,  but  from 
this  small  tract  12,342  pounds  of  dried  fruit 
was  taken.  The  crop  sold  for  7\c,  bring- 
ing the  neat  sum  of  $956.50.  C.  A.  E. 
Young  has  six  acres  of  bearing  trees 
which  produced  over  a  ton  of  apricots  to 
the  acre.  He  received  over  $1000  from 
his  crop,  which  was  light.  Tom  Newell 
has  two  and  a  half  acres  of  apricots  which 
he  figures  will  yield  him  seven  tons  of 
dried  fruit.  At  ~\c.  a  pound  he  will  re- 
ceive over  $400  an  acre  from  the  crop. 
The  peach  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Selma 
is  good  and  will  average  about  the  same 
as  last  season.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
15,000  tons  of  dried  peaches  will  be  han- 
dled in  the  local  packing  houses  the  pres- 
ent season.  The  packers  have  already 
contracted  for  most  of  the  crop  at  prices 
ranging  from  5c.  to  6c.  a  pound,  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  higher  prices  be- 
fore the  season  is  over. 

Glenn. 

Fire  Sweeps  10,000  Acres.— Willows 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  July  15:  Fire 
started  in  the  foothills,  12  miles  west  of 
Willows,  Wednesday  morning  and  is  still 
burning,  though  now  under  control.  As 
it  was  a  quiet  day  little  heed  was  given  to 
the  conflagration,  everyone  thinking  that 
it  would  burn  itself  out  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  in  which  it  began,  which 
was  a  grazing  section.  But  the  wind 
arose  in  the  afternoon  and  it  was  then 
realized  that  the  fire  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter. The  ranchers  turned  out  in  force, 
but,  though  they  worked  all  night,  the 
fire  gained  ground.  A  strong  south  wind 
blew  all  day  and  the  zone  of  the  fire 
widened  until  It  was  about  12  miles  long, 


covering  10,000  acres.  The  growing  grain 
on  the  Johansen  and  Glusing  ranches  has 
been  destroyed.  Clark's  valley  has  been 
entirely  swept  by  the  flames.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  are  now  heavily  stocked  with 
cattle,  and  the  loss  will  be  great  to  all 
those  running  their  stock  in  that  section. 

Kings. 

Fine  Crop  of  Wheat.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  In  speaking  of  their  wheat  on  the 
lake,  E.  H.  Howe  states  that  from  one 
quarter  section  he  and  his  father  have 
harvested  4000  sacks  of  grain,  an  average 
of  twenty-five  sacks  per  acre. 

Los  Angeles. 

A  $60,000  Purchase.  —  A  San  Dimas 
dispatch  states  that  a  Los  Angeles  real 
estate  broker  has  purchased  the  George 
E.  Coleman  property,  consisting  of  103 
acres  in  oranges  and  lemons,  with  a  mag- 
nificent residence  and  other  buildings; 
consideration  $60,000. 

Protecting  Doves.— Pasadena  Star: 
The  efforts  of  the  California  Audubon  So- 
ciety to  protect  the  nesting  doves  from 
the  pot  hunters  in  this  county  are  meet- 
ing with  very  great  success.  The  owners 
of  several  large  ranches,  including  the 
Chapman  ranch,  the  Sunny  Slope  ranch 
and  the  Mesa  Alta  or  Hastings  ranch, 
lying  between  Pasadena  and  Monrovia, 
have  posted  their  lands  and  are  co-oper- 
ating with  the  society  in  every  way  to 
"Shield  the  Nesting  Doves,"  which  for 
the  time  being  has  become  the  watch- 
words of  the  California  Aubudonites. 
Other  large  and  many  smaller  ranches 
throughout  the  county  will  be  posted  be- 
fore the  shooting  season  opens. 

Mendocino. 

Thoroughbred  Bucks.— Ukiah  Re- 
publican Press  :  August  Linser,  a  prom- 
inent sheep  raiser  from  Bell  Springs,  has 
returned  from  Sacramento,  where  he 
purchased  sixteen  thoroughbred  bucks. 
They  are  of  the  famous  Rambouillet  stock 
and  were  raised  on  the  Glyde  ranch. 
They  are  great  wool  producers  and  larger 
than  the  ordinary  sheep,  and  as  he  always 
keeps  them  bred  to  a  high  standard  his 
wool  commands  from  1  or  2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  is  paid  in  the  city. 

Orange. 

Apricots. — Santa  Ana  Blade,  July  15  : 
The  apricot  crop  is  a  record  breaker  and 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  getting 
sufficient  help  to  handle  it.  The  fact  that 
the  apricots  have  ripened  slowly  up  to 
this  time  has  relieved  the  situation  some. 
The  fruit  is  usually  small  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  price  paid  pitters  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  increased  from  20  cents  per 
hundred  to  25  cents.  Parties  who  are 
purchasing  green  fruit  for  drying  pur- 
poses are  paying  about  $17  per  ton. 

Destructive  Grain  Fire.— Anaheim 
Gazette:  The  third  destructive  fire  in  the 
El  Toro  grain  fields  within  a  few  weeks 
occurred  Thursday,  when  600  sacks  of 
grain  belonging  to  William  Yost  were 
burned.  The  fact  that  there  have  been 
so  many  fires  in  succession  leads  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  started  by  an  incen- 
diary. 

From  Apricots  to  Walnuts. — J. 
B.  Neff  is  busily  engaged  in  gathering  his 
apricot  crop,  which  is  turning  out  well. 
Mr.  Neff  states  he  will  this  year  replace  a 
portion  of  these  trees  with  grafted  wal- 
nuts, the  remainder  of  them  going  next 
year.  He  will  devote  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  walnuts  in  the  future.  His 
orchard  of  these  trees  is  laden  with  the 
heaviest  crop  of  nuts  to  be  found  in  the 
county. 

San  Bernardino. 

Small  Apricots. — Highland  Messen- 
ger :  Contrary  to  statements  made  early 
in  the  season,  that  apricots  this  year 
would  be  much  larger  than  last,  the  fruit 
has  turned  out  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
preceding  season,  and  so  small  was  some 
that  the  Gregory  people  dried  three  tons 
this  week  without  cutting  it.  The  crop 
is  on  an  average  with  former  crops, 
though  somewhat  late.  The  prevailing 
price  for  dried  apricots  is  now  about  5 
cents  per  pound,  but  better  figures  are  ex- 
pected later  on. 

Apricots  to  Germany.— Sun  :  Man- 
ager Thompson,  of  the  North  Ontario 
packing  house,  shipped  a  carload  of  27,500 
pounds  of  apricots  from  that  house  last 
week,  and  the  fruit  is  now  en  route  to 
Germany.  The  destination  of  a  part  of  it 
is  Hamburg  and  the  remainder  will  go  to 
Rotterdam. 

San  Diego. 

Crops  are  Satisfactory. —  Imperial 
Herald  :  R.  E.  Toomey  of  the  McNear 
warehouse  says  that  the  total  yield  of  Im- 
perial valley  for  the  season  of  1904  will  be 
about  15,000  sacks  of  wheat,  50,000  sacks 
of  barley  and  20,000  tons  of  grain  hay. 
This  he  claims  is  ODly  one-third  of  what 
it  should  have  been  with  plenty  of  water. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  Mr. 
Toomey  said  there  was  considerable  smut 
in  it,  and  that  the  berry  is  not  always  up 


to  the  full  size.  Taking  Mr.  Toomey 's 
figures  on  the  production  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  the  prices  of  wheat  at  $1.20, 
barley  at  62c  and  hay  at  $7.50,  the  total 
cash  value  of  the  farming  produce  of  Im- 
perial valley  this  season  is,  wheat,  $19,- 
800;  barley,  $55,200;  hay,  $150,000.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  products  of  Kaffir, 
Egyptian  and  Indian  corns,  melons  and 
vegetables,  also  hogs  and  fattened  cattle. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  the  exact  figures, 
but  they  will  certainly  run  over  $500,000. 

San  Joaquin. 

Heavy  Barley  Yield. — John  Mohr 
of  Bethany  is  exhibiting  a  sample  of  bar- 
ley from  a  field  of  forty-five  acres  which 
he  rolled  when  the  barley  was  in  the 
milk.  From  the  forty-five  acres  he  har- 
vested 1000  sacks.  The  grain  is  plump 
and  sound  and  will  go  from  107  to  109 
pounds  per  sack,  where  barley  ordinarily 
runs  under  100  pounds  to  the  sack.  Many 
of  Mohr's  neighbors  shook  their  heads 
when  they  observed  him  mashing  down 
his  field  of  barley,  standing  4  feet  high, 
with  a  big  wooden  roller  4  feet  in  diame- 
ter. In  the  corners  of  the  field  that  he 
could  not  reach  with  the  roller  the  barley 
was  nearly  all  shelled  out,  whereas  of  the 
rolled  grain  he  saved  it  all. 

Santa  Clara 

Apricots  and  Peaches.  —  San  Jose 
Mercury:  All  of  the  local  canneries  are 
now  running  on  apricots  and  large  ship- 
ments have  been  received  both  by  rail 
and  wagon.  The  price  of  apricots  re- 
mains steady  at  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton 
delivered  on  board  cars  or  at  the  cannery 
platform,  according  to  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit.  Westside  growers  and  those 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  have 
a  better  crop  than  usual  this  year,  both 
as  to  size  of  fruit  and  quantity,  but  in  a 
great  many  sections  the  fruit  is  smaller 
than  last  year.  The  peach  crop  is  ripen- 
ing fast  and  will  soon  be  coming  into  the 
canneries  The  price  for  clings  ranges  up 
to  $50,  though  as  low  as  $34  has  been 
paid.  Freestones  are  offered  at  $25,  with 
large  amounts  being  taken  at  that  figure. 
The  crop  this  year  promises  to  be  large, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  steady  ship- 
ments are  being  made  to  the  Eastern 
market  of  fancy  fruit  where  more  re- 
munerative prices  are  to  be  had  than  are 
obtained  here. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  apples  in  a  great  many  or- 
chards in  Pajaro  valley  are  being  sold  on 
the  trees  under  sealed  bids  this  season. 

 Bellefleur  apples  in  this  vicinity  look 

healthy  and  promise  good  size  and  qual- 
ity, but  the  aggregate  yield  will  be  far 

short  of  last  season.  The  colonies  of 

ladybirds  imported  from  southern  Mon- 
terey county  and  turned  loose  in  Pajaro 
valley  to  prey  upon  the  woolly  aphis  are 

doing  good  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 

Casaday  have  about  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  their  Vega  ranch  planted  to  mammoth 
blackberries,  and  the  yield  from  the  same 
this  season  has  been  large.  During  the 
past  week  over  fifty  chests  were  picked 
from  the  patch,  and  the  price  received 
for  the  same  averaged  over  $6  per  chest. 
For  size  and  quality  they  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

Shasta. 

Buys  Historic  Land.— A  Redding 
dispatch  says:  One  of  the  biggest  land 
deals  ever  consummated  in  Shasta  county 
has  been  closed  whereby  George  L.  Hoxie 
of  the  Hoxie  Lumber  Company  comes  into 
possession  of  the  major  part  of  a  histori- 
cal tract  of  land  known  as  the  Reading 
grant,  upon  which  Fort  Reading  once 
stood  and  where  Major  Reading,  the  ear- 
liest settler  of  the  upper  Sacramento, 
made  his  home.  The  tract  of  2500  acres 
sold  for  $40,000.  Five  hundred  acres  will 
be  sown  to  alfalfa,  and  the  whole  made 
into  a  fine  stock  ranch. 


Tomatoes  Bring  Good  Figures.— 
Dixon  Tribune  :  R.  L.  Cooper,  who  owns 
one  of  the  Currey  subdivisions  on  the 
creek,  is  demonstrating  that  tomatoes  can 
be  grown  at  a  profit.  For  several  days 
past  he  has  been  shipping  to  the  Oakland 
market  some  fine  tomatoes,  for  which  he 
is  receiving  $1.75  per  box  of  twenty -seven 
pounds.  Of  course  the  tomatoes  are  of 
good  size  and  quality. 

Sonoma. 

A  Month's  Egg  Business.— Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat:  The  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association  of  Sonoma  County 
some  five  months  ago  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Scott  &  Hart,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
to  sell  their  eggs,  and  they  estimate  that 
an  average  saving  of  $440  a  month  has 
been  made  during  that  time  by  this  plan. 
The  shipments  of  the  Association  for  the 
month  ending  July  15  came  to  598  cases, 
or  21,114  dozen  eggs.  These  have  aver- 
aged 23J  cents  per  dozen,  or  gross  $5013.64 
to  the  producer. 

Large  Berry  Purchases.—  Santa 
Rosa  Republican:    Local  Manager  J.  B. 


Moran,  of  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association,  has  within  the  past  two  days 
purchased  400  tons  of  blackberries.  The 
ruling  price  paid  for  them  has  been  $30 
per  ton.  Though  this  has  been  much  less 
than  the  price  paid  last  season  for  berries, 
the  price  paid  for  peaches  this  year  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  that  paid  last 
year,  and  with  the  crop  of  peaches  in  this 
section,  will  do  much  toward  bringing 
the  cash  receipts  for  the  fruit  production 
up  to  the  average. 

Big  Hay  Stacker.— Sebastopol  Times: 
Frank  Roberts  passed  through  town 
Thursday  on  his  way  to  his  big  ranch  on 
the  Freestone  road,  with  a  large  hay 
stacker.  The  machine  is  said  to  have  a 
stacking  capacity  of  100  tons  of  hay  per 
day.  It  is  the  largest  contrivance  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  here. 

Thousands  of  Tons  of  Hay.— John 
U.  Graeff  reports  there  are  at  least  5000 
tons  of  hay  on  the  adobe  flats  between 
Petaluma  and  Lakeville.  There  will  be 
practically  no  grain  in  that  section,  as 
everything  has  been  cut  for  hay.  Scores 
of  presses  are  now  at  work  on  the  flats. 

Stanislaus. 

Prices  for  Apricots.— The  apricot 
crop  on  the  Bald  Eagle  ranch  has  been 
harvested  and  dried  for  the  market.  The 
yield  is  light— about  65%  of  a  full  crop- 
but  the  price  is  correspondingly  high,  or 
higher— $160  a  ton. 

Good  Yield  of  Figs  and  Grapes. 
—The  fig  crop— White  Adriatics— is  large. 
Bidders  for  it  have  not  yet  reached  last 
year's  figures.  Some  of  the  trees,  grafted 
to  Smyrna  figs,  are  bearing  nicely,  but 
the  fertilizing  insect,  the  blastophaga, 
without  which  the  true  Smyrna  fig  can- 
not be  produced,  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced. They  will  be  in  another  year, 
when  the  Capri  figs  that  have  been  set 
and  which  are  necessary  for  their  success- 
ful introduction,  will  be  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  harbor  them.  The  grape  crop 
promises  to  be  heavy. 

Two  Hundred  Dollars  an  Acre 
for  Alfalfa  Land.— S.  J.  Dodd  of 
Crow's  Landing  reports  that  the  George 
H.  Crow  alfalfa  ranch  of  130  acres,  near 
Newman,  has  been  sold  to  an  Oakland 
man  for  $28,000,  the  stock  and  equipments 
included.  It  is  figured  that  the  land  and 
improvements  brought  $200  per  acre. 

Sutter. 

Almond  Growers  Meet.— Yuba  City 
Farmer,  July  15:  The  special  meeting  of 
the  Sutter  Almond  Growers'  Association 
held  at  the  court  house  last  Saturday  was 
attended  by  almost  all  the  members.  The 
estimate  of  the  crops  of  the  members  in 
this  locality  was  placed  at  75  tons.  Last 
season  the  Association  delivered  about 
150  tons.  Representatives  from  various 
firms  were  in  attendance  and  presented 
propositions  to  the  Association.  After 
hearing  the  same,  the  growers  decided 
that  they  would  not  take  up  the  plan  of 
appointing  a  selling  agent,  as  the  Davis- 
ville  Association  has  done,  but  would  fol- 
low the  same  plan  as  last  year— of  receiv- 
ing bids.  The  representatives  of  the 
firms  present  put  in  bids  for  the  crop,  but 
the  same  were  rejected,  and  the  Associa- 
tion will  meet  again  next  Monday  to  con- 
sider matters.  The  following  were  the 
bids  as  offered  last  Saturday,  the  same 
being  about  lc.  per  pound  higher  than 
last  year:  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.— I  X  L, 
11c;  Nonpareil,  12]c;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  lO^c; 
Drakes,  9jc;  Lanquedoc,  8£c;  Golden 
State,  8ic;  Routier,  9c;  La  Prima,  lOJc; 
Llewellyn,  9|c.  Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co.— 
I  X  L,  11c;  Nonpariel.  lljc:  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  lOJc;  Drakes,  9jc  Lanquedoc,  8if c; 
Golden  State,  8}c;  Routier,  8Jc;  La 
Prima,  10c;  Llewellyn,  84c.  J.  K.  Arms- 
by  Co.— I  X  L,  11c;  Nonpareil,  11  ]c;  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  104c;  Lanquedoc,  8.80c; 
Drakes,  9Jc;  Golden  State,  8.55c;  Routier, 
8.55c;  La  Prima,  10c;  Llewellyn,  9c. 

Yuba. 

Elect  Sheep  Inspector.— Yuba  City 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  board  of 
supervisors  of  Sutter  county  this  week, 
in  accordance  with  a  petition  presented 
them,  created  the  office  of  sheep  inspector 
and  elected  Joseph  Haugh  to  the  position. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BUSTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Hnamrntg  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bemovea  all  Hunch. ■»  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oft  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  01. 60  per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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Mabel's  Outfit. 


Now  Mabel's  packed  her  trunks  and  gone 

to  dwell  by  the  sea; 
She  took  moro  things  than  she  will  need 

to  wear,  it  seems  to  me. 
She  took  her  dark  blue  etamine,  her  pon- 
gee and  her  voile, 
Twelve  nainsooks,  twenty  organdies  that 

cost  me  lots  of  toil; 
Foulards  galore,  two  crepe  de  chines,  a 

mousseline  de  soie, 
Two  taffetas  embroidered  mull  — Lord, 

help  poor  old  pa — 
Some  dotted  swiss  as  fine  as  mist,  ball 

dresses  by  the  bunch, 
With  gowns  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea, 

and  other  gowns  for  lunch. 

Of  snowy  muslins  she  took  ten,  of  shirt 
waists  ninety-two: 

Of  yachting  suits  and  white  duck  skirts 
enough  to  please  a  shrew. 

She's  also  got  her  bathing  suit — it  surely 
is  a  dream, 

Made  out  of  hardly  anything  worth  men- 
tioning, 'twould  seem. 

She's  got  a  gross  of  petticoats,  eight  hun- 
dred pairs  of  hose, 

And  handkerchiefs  enough  to  blow  each 
blessed  human  nose; 

She's  forty-two  kimonas  and  a  hundred- 
weight of  gloves, 

And  dressing  gowns  and  picture  hats  and 
other  things  in  droves. 

She  took  a  dozen  mirrors  and  a  peck  of 

powder  puffs, 
With  bottle  after  bottle  of  the  best  com- 
plexion stuffs: 
With  thirty-seven  parasols  and  things  I 

s'pose  her  ma 
Knows  quite  a  little  more  about  than  me, 

for  I'm  her  pa. 
We  stood  around  to  see  her  off  and  shed 

some  tears  of  fear 
She'd  miss  her  catch  and  make  us  buy 

her  summer  duds  next  year. 
Her  ma's  last  words  were    "Mabel,  dear, 

be  sure  and  don't  forget 
To  wear  your  bathing  suit  each  day — but 

don't  you  get  it  wet!  " 

— Baltimore  American. 


The  End  of  a  Rainbow. 

The  sudden  summer  shower  was  over 
and  two  children  stood  on  the  hotel  ve- 
randa gazing  wistfully  at  the  glorious 
bow  that  spanned  the  sky. 

"  I  wish  we  could  touch  it,"  the  girl 
said  longingly;  "  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  all  the  world." 

"Well,"  the  boy  returned  practical- 
ly, "I  don't  care  much  about  touching 
it,  but  I'd  be  mighty  glad  to  find  the 
end  of  that  rainbow." 

"Why?" 

"Don't  you  know,  goosie?  There's  a 
great  pot  of  gold  at  the  end,  and  it 
will  belong  to  the  person  who  can  find 
it.  Jiminey,  but  I  wish  I  had  it  here 
this  very  minute." 

"Let's  go  and  get  it." 

The  boy  stared  at  his  tiny  companion 
in  surprise.  The  feminine  mind  was 
much  more  daring  than  his  own,  it  ap- 
peared. Did  the  girl  really  mean  that 
they  should  go  off  alone  into  that  limit- 
less forest  when  they  were  never  even 
trusted  near  it  unless  accompanied  by 
some  older  person?  Still  he  took  an- 
other look  at  the  brilliant  bow.  This 
was  certainly  the  chance  of  a  lifetime, 
and,  of|course,  he  would  not  refuse  to 
go  any  place  that  a  girl  was  willing  to 

"Besides,  it  was  her  suggestion,  any 
way,  not  his,  and  if  there  were  future 
reprimands  and  scoldings  in  store  he 
could  just  say  that  it  was  she  who  pro- 
posed going. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  briefly,  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  off  the  two  trudged 
toward  the  alluring,  treacherous  bow, 
giving  no  heed  to  the  awful  terror  which 
their  absence  would  surely  inspire. 

It  was  nearly  twenty-four  hours  later 
that  they  were  found.  The  boy's  fath- 
er, heading  one  of  the  many  searching 
parties  that  were  scouring  the  woods, 
stumbled  over  them,  and  his  pale  lips 
sent  forth  a  triumphant  shout — for  the 
children  were  safe,  and,  in  view  of  that 
fact,  all  minor  matters  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Death  had  hovered  too  near  to  leave 
room  for  any  feeling  save  that  of  deep- 
est thankfulness.  There  were  no  scold- 
ings in  store  for  the  culprits,  though 


both  were  questioned  closely  regarding 
the  escapade. 

The  girl  always  remembered  with 
fervent  gratitude  that  the  boy  never 
told  any  one  that  it  was  she  who  pro- 
posed seeking  the  pot  of  gold. 

The  boy  rather  wondered  at  his  own 
reticence,  but  after  all  it  seemed  rather 
a  mean  sort  of  trick  to  palm  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  misdeeds  on  a  girl!  He 
kept  a  discreet  silence  on  that  point, 
and  by  doing  so  exhibited  considerably 
more  manliness  than  a  certain  ancestor 
of  us  all  once  displayed. 

Two  weeks  later  the  hotel  closed  for 
the  season,  and  the  girl  and  the  boy 
went  their  several  ways.  Off  in  her 
Eastern  home  the  girl  did  not  quite  for- 
get the  boy  who  had  done  his  best  to 
comfort  her  in  the  terrible  forest,  and 
who  had  protected  her  by  his  silence 
when  they  were  found. 

Off  in  the  West  the  boy  remembered 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  the  girl  had 
never  cried  during  that  awful  exper- 
ience, and  that  she  had  never  reproach- 
ed him  for  allowing  her  to  go  into  such 
peril.  Of  course,  he  should  have  known 
better,  for  was  not  he  a  boy,  and  the 
elder,  too? 

The  girl  had  been  a  casual  summer 
acquaintance  and  the  two  were  effect- 
ually separated  when  the  brief  summer 
season  ended.  For  several  years  the 
boy  begged  his  mother  each  June  to  go 
back  to  that  place,  but  she  had  a  shud- 
dering horror  of  the  valley  and  the 
mountains,  and  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  return. 

So  at  last  the  boy  gave  up  asking, 
and  the  experience  was  crowded  into 
the  background  by  a  hundred  new  in- 
terests and  aims. 

Long  years  after,  when  he  was  a  man, 
playing  a  man's  part  in  the  world,  the 
old  desire  suddenly  seized  him  to  return 
to  that  place.  The  hotel  was  still  there, 
very  modern  in  every  way;  but  some- 
how he  felt  bored  and  missed  an  intan- 
gible something  which  he  imagined  he 
would  find.  He  stood  it  for  a  week, 
then  the  quiet  became  intolerable.  He 
resolved  to  leave  the  place.  That  day 
she  came. 

He  knew  it  was  fate  from  the  very 
first.  He  was  not  ordinarily  inclined 
to  be  shy,  but  he  felt  like  a  raw  school- 
boy in  her  presence. 

She  had  many  friends  at  the  hotel, 
but  he  managed  by  sheer  persistence  to 
monopolize  a  good  share  of  her  time. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
making  any  headway  or  not.  She  was 
friendly  but  very  elusive,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  he  must  go  back  to  his 
work,  for  there  were  obligations  which 
he  could  not  ignore. 

He  lured  her  out  that  morning  for  a 
row,  with  the  promise  of  a  lovely  spot 
which  she  had  never  seen.  He  was  un- 
usually silent  and  she  leaned  back  in  her 
corner  of  the  boat  watching  him  with 
speculative  eyes.  Apparently  he  was 
searching  for  some  particular  nook. 
At  length  his  quest  appeared  ended,  for 
he  drew  the  boat  carefully  to  the  shore 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  Then  they 
wandered  over  a  wooded  knoll  nearby. 
"  This  is  the  place,  I  am  sure,"  he  said 
at  last.  "I  have  seen  it  often  in  my 
dreams,  and  here  is  just  where  the  end 
rested." 

She  stared  at  him  in  mild  wonder. 

"No,  I  am  not  out  of  my  mind,"  he 
assured  her,  "I  wanted  to  tell  you  a 
story,  and  I  had  an  unaccountable  fancy 
for  telling  it  to  you  in  this  spot.  Will 
you  hear  it?" 

"Is  it  interesting?  Does  it  com- 
mence '  Once  upon  a  time?'  " 

"  Of  course  it  does.  It  would  be  an 
exceedingly  poor  story  if  it  didn't.  I 
hope,"  and  the  man's  face  grew  very 
earnest,  "  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  poor  little  story — but— I  cannot  be 
sure — 

"  'Once  upon  a  time'  when  the  world 
was  nearly  two  decades  younger  than 
it  is  now,  a  boy  and  a  girl  started  from 
the  hotel  down  in  that  valley  to  find  a 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow — at 
least  the  boy,  who  must  have  been  a 
very  mercenary  creature,  was  thinking 
only  of  the  money,  but  the  girl  was 
more  poetic,  for  she  cared  nothing  at  all 
for  the  gold.  She  only  wished  to  see 
closely  the  wonder  of  mist  and  light 
which  held  and  enthralled  her  fancy. 
They  got  lost,  of  course;  that  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  you  know,  and  they 


were  only  discovered  and  saved  by  a 
kindly  miracle  of  fate.  The  girl  was  a 
genuine  brick,  though,  and  never  taunt- 
ed the  boy  with  his  rashness  and  wick- 
edness in  leading  her  into  such  peril. 
The  boy  should  have  known  better,  you 
see,  for  he  was  considerably  older,  but 
he  was  always  a  good  bit  of  a  fool.  He 
did  not  find  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  but 
for  years  he  dreamed  of  it,  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  he  came  to  fancy  that 
the  treasure  was  not  gold  after  all,  as 
his  nurse  had  told  him,  but  that  it  was 
something  infinitely  more  precious  than 
gold.  He  was  never  quite  sure  what 
the  mysterious  treasure  might  be, 
but  he  knew  that  when  he  was  a  man 
he  must  seek  it  here — just  on  this  very 
spot,  for  it  was  here  that  the  rainbow 
seemed  to  end  as  the  children  looked  up 
to  it  from  the  vallev  below — just  here 
by  this  little  hill." 

There  was  a  silence.  Her  face  was 
turned  quite  away.  The  man  looked  at 
her  keenly  and  then  went  on  with  his 
story  in  a  low  voice,  which,  perhaps, 
shook  just  a  trifle. 

"And  so — and  so — he  came  here  to- 
day. He  knows  now  what  the  treasure 
is  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow:  a  wo- 
man's heart  and  a  woman's  love.  He 
does  not  know  whether  he  dare  claim  it 
or  not,  but  it  is  the  gift  which  he  most 
covets  from  life.  And — can  I  have  it, 
dear?" 

Her  face  was  still  turned  away.  The 
man's  heart  had  time  to  grow  very 
heavy  before  she  spoke. 

"I  was  always  wildly  grateful  to  you 
for  not  telling  that  it  was  actually  I  who 
had  proposed  the  expedition — " 

"  You  don't  mean— "  he  interrupted 
breathlessly,  "  that  you  were — " 

"And — and — I  did  want  to  find  the 
end  of  the  rainbow,  too,  and  if  you  think 
that  we  could,  perhaps,  find — it — to- 
gether— why — " 

He  was  holding  her  hand  in  a  tight 
clasp,  and  was  looking  down  at  her  eyes 
full  of  a  reverent,  incredulous  joy. — 
Mabel  C.  Jones. 


Summer  Hygiene. 

Our  faces  are  again  turned  summer- 
ward.  Among  the  many  pleasant 
thoughts  that  the  season  brings  is  this 
one — that  summer  is,  for  all  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities, 
the  season  for  physical  regeneration. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  exclaim. 
"Oh,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well  for  the 
rich,  with  their  country  places,  their 
yachts,  their  sports  and  their  leisure; 
but  what  about  the  rest  of  us,  who  can 
only  snatch  a  week  or  two  from  the 
heat  and  turmoil  of  work  in  a  great 
city  ?  "  It  is  to  such,  and  not  the  idle 
rich,  that  these  words  are  addressed. 

A  great  many  people  who  have  to 
work  in  towns  through  the  summer 
have  made  a  sort  of  suicidal  motto  of 
the  phrase,  "  toiling  in  a  hot  city;"  and 
they  persuade  themselves  that  each 
day  necessarily  means  physical  loss  of 
ground.  They  also  draw  the  further 
deduction  that  those  more  fortunate 
people  who  till  the  summer  boarding- 
houses  all  over  the  land  are  thereby 
literally  coining  health. 

Now  this  is  an  unfortunate  state  of 
mind — one  which,  in  the  first  place, 
tends  directly  to  induce  ill  health,  and 
in  the  second  place  is  due  to  misap- 
prehension. Summer  in  the  city  has 
one  great  advantage  in  common  with 
summer  in  the  country — life,  if  one  will, 
may  be  lived  practically  in  the  open 
air.  All  windows  can  be  opened,  and, 
except  during  driving  thunderstorms, 
may  be  kept  open  the  twenty-four 
hours  round  for  months  at  a  time.  City 
fresh  air.  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  delicious 
as  country  or  seaside  fresh  air,  but  it 
is  infinitely  better  than  anything  that 
can  be  found  in  closed  rooms. 

At  night,  during  the  very  hot  spells, 
beds  can  be  placed  so  near  the  windows 
that  to  all  intents  the  occupant  sleeps 
out  of  doors.  Tables  for  the  light,  cool 
summer  meals  can  also  be  placed  in  the 
open  windows,  and,  in  fact,  with  awn- 
ings to  protect  from  the  hottest  glare 
of  the  sun,  most  of  life  can  go  on  in  the 
open  air. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  for 
the  city  dweller  that  seldom  receives 
fair  mention.  It  is  the  great  city 
markets,  not  the  country  and  mountain 


resorts,  that  are  supplied  with  the 
choicest  of  the  summer  products.  Ex- 
cepting at  the  more  expensive  hotels, 
it  is  certain  that,  while  those  who  must 
spend  the  summer  in  town  are  enjoying 
cheaply  the  best  of  vegetables  and  the 
finest  of  fruit,  many  of  their  envied 
brothers  in  country  boarding-houses 
are  eating  canned  stuff  and  seeing  no 
fresh  fruit  but  berries.  If  you  must 
stay  in  town,  live  on  your  roof  or  in 
your  open  windows,  breathe  deep,  eat 
wisely,  and  waste  no  vigor  in  envy. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Importance  of  Pure  Air. 


Just  why  people  live  is  sometimes  a 
question,  when  one  stops  to  consider 
how  they  live,  under  what  conditions, 
and  with  what  carelessness  along  just 
the  line  of  greatest  importance.  In 
these  days  when  hygienic  food  has  come 
to  be  considered  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance, and  the  matter  of  pure  food 
and  pure  water  is  given  much  thought 
and  consideration,  even  then,  pure  air 
which  in  reality  is  far  above  all  else  in 
importance,  receives  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. 

One  hesitates  to  take  into  his  system 
food  which  bears  the  ban  of  unhygienic 
conditions  or  is  poorly  made,  or  impure 
in  any  way,  but  he  gives  no  thought  to 
the  air  which  he  is  constantly  taking 
into  his  lungs  and  which  nature  has 
provided  for  the  rebuilding  and  renewal 
of  the  whole  system.  Indeed,  nature 
has  made  provision  whereby  the  air  in 
the  lung  may  be  changed  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  thousand  times  a  day,  and  if 
that  air  be  pure,  the  result  under  na- 
ture's laws  will  be  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits. 

Every  human  being  is  much  like  a 
machine  which  must  constantly  be  oiled 
to  remain  in  good  condition.  The  lu- 
bricant in  this  case  is  pure  air,  and  it 
is  that  which  keeps  the  entire  machine 
running  smoothly  and  doing  its  work. 
But  just  as  grit  clogs  and  blocks  the 
mechanical  apparatus,  so  foul,  impure 
air  slowly  but  as  surely  clogs  the  human 
mechanism  and  eventually  breaks  up 
the  delicate  machinery.  The  busy  man 
or  woman  may  forget  all  about  the  air 
of  a  room,  but  the  results  are,  never- 
theless, just  as  certain. 

It  is  said  that  three-fourths  of  all  sick- 
ness can  be  traced  to  foul  air,  because 
that  amount  of  time  is  spent  indoors,  in 
sleeping-rooms,  offices,  restaurants, 
cars,  schoolrooms,  churches,  halls,  etc. 
From  thirty  to  fifty  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  are  necessary  and  should  be  avail- 
able for  every  person  confined  in  a  room, 
office,  schoolroom,  workshop  or  wher- 
ever one  may  be,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  requisite  amount  of  pure  air  for 
lungs.  A  room  ten  feet  high,  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long,  contains 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air;  one 
person  will  vitiate  it  in  about  one  hour 
and  two  or  more  persons  in  a  cor- 
respondingly shorter  time. 

Think  what  this  means  and  consider 
what  the  conditions  are  in  many  offices, 
schoolrooms,  churches,  etc.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  men  come  home 
after  the  day's  work  tired  and  worn 
out?  Is  it  strange  that  children  are 
ready  to  take  every  disease  that  offers? 
Do  you  wonder  that  women  who  are  so 
much  indoors  lose  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm? 

The  late  Prof.  Willard  Parker,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  a  class  of  med- 
ical students,  made  the  following  very 
forcible  illustration  of  how  the  air  of  a 
room  was  constantly  vitiated: 

"If,  gentlemen,  instead  of  air,  you 
suppose  this  room  filled  with  pure,  clear 
water,  and  that  instead  of  air,  you  were 
exhaling,  twenty  times  a  minute,  a  pint 
of  milk,  you  can  see  how  soon  the  water, 
at  first  clear  and  sparkling,  would  be- 
come hazy  and  finally  opaque;  the  milk 
diffusing  itself  rapidly  through  the 
water,  you  will  thus  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate also,  how,  at  each  fresh  inspira- 
tion, you  would  be  taking  in  a  fluid  that 
grew  momentarily  more  impure.  Were 
we  able  to  see  the  air  as  we  see  the 
water,  we  would  at  once  appreciate 
how  thoroughly  we  are  contaminating 
it,  and,  that  unless  there  be  some  vent 
for  the  air  thus  vitiated,  and  some  open- 
ing large  enough  to  admit  a  pure  supply 
of  this  very  valuable  material,  we  will 
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be  momentarily  poisoning  ourselves,  as 
surely  as  if  we  were  taking  sewage 
matter  into  our  stomachs." 

Professor  Parker's  words  are  almost 
startling  in  the  picture  they  present, 
not  because  they  are  new  to  us,  but  be- 
cause in  carelessness  more  than  in  ig- 
norance, men  and  women  will  tolerate 
such  conditions  of  impure  air  where 
they  would  shudder  in  horror  were  it 
possible  to  see  the  foulness  with  the 
eyes. 

No  one,  in  very  truth,  has  a  right  to 
be  careless,  to  forget  and  ignore  those 
places  which  impose  sweat  shop  condi- 
tions, whether  in  full  measure  or  only  in 
part.  It  is  the  part  of  those  who  know 
to  insist — not  merely  for  themselves, 
but  for  others — to  insist  upon  purity, 
absolute  purity  in  ventilation  in  homes, 
in  living  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  as 
well,  in  schools,  in  offices,  in  public 
halls.  Science  has  made  it  possible  to 
secure  purity  of  air  and  good  ventila- 
tion, and  it  is  surely  worth  while  in  the 
results  accomplished  if  good  conditions 
exist,  and  in  the  general  improvement 
of  health  and  spirits.  —  Manchester 
Union. 


West  Point's  Architecture. 


In  developing  the  new  character  of 
West  Point,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
designers,  both  of  the  fundamental 
plan  and  of  the  buildings,  to  preserve 
the  natural  features  which  give  to  the 
site  an  extreme  distinction  of  landscape. 
To  use  their  own  language,  they  seek  to 
make  the  architectural  style  "harmo- 
nize with  the  majority  of  the  existing 
buildings,  prolong  rather  than  revolu- 
tionize the  spirit  of  the  place  that  has 
grown  up  through  many  generations, 
emphasize  rather  than  antagonize  the 
picturesque  natural  surroundings  of 
rocks,  cliffs,  mountains  and  forests,  and 
be  capable  of  execution  at  the  smallest 
cost  consistent  with  the  monumental 
importance  of  the  work."  As  to  the 
last  consideration,  the  style  chosen  pe- 
culiarly meets  the  requirements  of  econ- 
omy, for  it  adapts  itself  most  flexibly 
to  existing  conditions  of  site,  whereas, 
in  a  more  formal  style,  the  site  has  very 
largely  to  be  adapted  to  be  architect- 
ure. 

The  ground  plan  blends  the  pictur- 
esque irregularity  called  for  by  land- 
scape conditions  of  exceptional  wildness 
with  the  formality  of  design  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  logical  relations 
among  detached  groups  of  buildings 
that  monumentally  make  a  complete 
ensemble.  Hence  there  is  a  system  of 
roads  that  follow  the  topographical 
contours  in  natural  lines,  taking  the 
easiest  grades  and  most  convenient 
routes  to  the  points  sought.  Again, 
among  the  individual  buildings  and  sep- 
arating the  several  structural  groups, 
there  are  long,  straight  avenues,  sym- 
metrical plazas  and  formal  open  spaces. 
From  these  the  visitor  will  enjoy  a  suc- 
cession of  splendid  vistas  and  stately 
effects  of  monumental  architecture,  the 
sites  so  studied  as  to  show  each  edifice 
at  its  best. — Sylvester  Baxter  in  July 
Century. 

The  Average  Standard  of  Health. 


The  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult  male 
person  should  be  firm,  not  compressible, 
but  sensibly  urged  through  the  artery, 
notwithstanding  pressure,  yet  neither 
hard,  conveying  a  shock  to  the  touch, 
sudden  nor  twitching,  nor  like  a  thread 
worming  its  way  beneath  the  fingers; 
but  moderately  full,  even,  regular— 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  beats  in 
the  minute. 

If  the  pulse  be  habitually  slower  or 
quicker,  we  should  assume  this  as  an 
individual  standard,  because  instances 
are  upon  record  of  the  pulse  of  healthy 
adult  males  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty 
beats.  Young  infants  are  known  to 
have  a  pulse  numbering  from  140  to  150 
beats.  If  the  skin  be  moist  at  a  natu- 
ral heat,  and  not  flushed,  this  would  be 
no  sign  of  disease.  The  pulse  also  va- 
ries before  and  after  meals. 

The  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult  female 
should  number  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  beats  in  the  minute;  but  we  should 
not  anticipate  as  strong  or  full  a  pulse 
in  a  woman  as  a  man;  nor,  indeed, 
should  we  always  attach  much  impor- 


tance to  the  casual  quickening  of  the 
pulse  in  highly  nervous  females. 

The  healthy  pulse  of  a  child  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  should 
number  from  eighty  to  eighty-six  beats 
in  a  minute. 

The  healthy  pulse  of  a  child  under 
seven  years  old,  from  the  period  of 
teething,  may  be  stated  at  from  eighty- 
six  to  ninety-six  beats  in  the  minute. 

The  healthy  pulse  of  an  infant  before 
teething  may  be  stated  at  from  100  to 
120  beats  in  the  minute,  according  as 
the  child  is  robust  or  weakly;  the  ro- 
bust infant  generally  exhibiting  a  less 
frequent  but  stronger  pulsation.  The 
healthy  pulse  of  the  first  stage  of  de- 
clining life  may  be  generally  stated  : 
For  the  male  at  seventy  beats,  and  for 
the  female  at  seventy-five  beats  in  the 
minute. — Chronological  Magazine. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apple  Water  Ice  — Pare  and  core 
some  fine  apples,  cut  in  pieces  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  sufficient  water 
for  them  to  float;  boil  until  reduced  to 
a  marmalade  and  strain.  To  one  pint 
of  apple  water  add  one-half  pint  of 
syrup,  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  little 
water;  when  cold,  freeze. 

Cocoanut  Pie. — To  one  and  a  half 
cupfuls  of  grated  cocoanut  add  a  cup- 
ful of  milk  and  boil  slowly  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
with  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  add  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  flour,  the  cooked 
mixture  slightly  cooled,  and  flavor  with 
vanilla,  lemon  or  wine.  Turn  into  a 
deep  pie  plate  lined  with  pastry  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Cover  with 
meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the 
egg. — What  to  Eat. 

Mixed  Pickle. — Two  gallons  chopped 
cabbage  and  green  tomatoes;  one  pint 
of  chopped  onions,  five  tablespoonfuls 
of  ground  mustard,  three  gills  of  white 
mustard  seed,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  all- 
spice, two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground 
cloves,  one  pound  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  celery  seed,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  turmeric,  three  quarts  of 
the  best  cider  vinegar.  Put  in  a  kettle 
and  boil  well. 

Sweetbread  and  Celery  Salad. — 
Sweetbread  and  celery  salad  is  made 
exactly  like  chicken  salad,  substituting 
sweetbreads  for  chicken.  The  sweet- 
breads are  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, shredding  and  parboiling  them. 
Mix  with  mayonnaise,  and  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves.  A  nice  garnish  is  a 
large  green  pepper  cut  in  fine  strips  or 
circles.  Red  peppers  are  equally  good 
as  far  as  looks  go,  but  the  green  pep- 
per combination  is  better  eating. 

Strawberry  Souffle. — Take  equal 
portions  of  pulverized  strawberries  and 
bananas,  and  sugar  to  taste,  erring  on 
the  side  of  oversweetening  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  juice  of  the  one  large 
orange  that  goes  with  each  large  quart 
of  berries.  Line  the  inside  of  a  fruit 
dish  with  lady  fingers  moistened  with 
Maraschino,  and  beat  up  the  fruit  with 
an  egg  whip  until  it  foams.  Then  pour 
over  the  cake  and  set  in  the  refrigera- 
tor to  thoroughly  cool. 

Green  Tomatoes. — Fried  green  to- 
matoes are  a  new  accompaniment  to 
steak,  and  are  said  by  those  who  have 
tried  them  to  form  a  particularly  happy 
combination.  They  are  cut  in  rather 
thick  slices,  salted  and  peppered  and 
fried  slowly  in  hot  butter.  They  may 
be  served  on  the  platter  with  the  steak, 
or  as  a  side  vegetable.  Creamed  green 
tomatoes  are  also  commended.  In  this 
case  they  are  cut  in  slices,  boiled  in 
salted  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
then  served  with  a  rich  cream  sauce. 

Johnny  Cakes. — One  cup  of  Indian 
meal,  a  pinch  of  salt,  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut;  pour  over  this  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  after 
being  well  stirred.  Set  for  three  or 
four  minutes  in  a  dish  of  boiling  water; 
then  thin  with  sweet  milk  until  the 
batter  drops  easily  from  the  spoon. 
Put  on  a  hot,  buttered  griddle  in 
spoonfuls,  and  when  brown  turn  them 
over  and  brown  the  other  side.  This 
will  make  six  good-sized  cakes.  Water 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  milk,  but 
the  cakes  will  not  brown  so  nicely  in 
that  case. 


SAVES  THE  "DUST"; 
IMPROVES  THE  CRUST. 

"Arrow"  Lard  Compound 

FOR  BAKING. 


Western  Meat  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CLE 


j 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  heen  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SVGAR 

501bs.$l°° 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 

Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  send  $8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

60  lbs.  best    Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  .11.00 

IS  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

10  1b.  nail  pare  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift  _.  1.10 

6  lb-*,  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.60 

6  lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
6  lbs.    pure   Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"  -  1.50 

$8.60 

B»eryrriicg  pQ»r»nufgd-H,D»T  baek.  Trial 
■  ample  of  any  Item  mailed  free-  We  t  -e  the  larg- 
est Wall  Order  Bouie  on  the  PaolOo  Coaat. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

26  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Pleaae  mention  tola  aaper  when  ordering. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News, 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief"  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


^School"' 


Slock,  Dairy  Ranch  or 

Fi 


Near  the  coast,  within  twenty  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; good  soil;  good  shipping  facilities  or  can  haul 
produce,  etc.,  to  San  Francisco  market. 

Some  600  acres  now  under  cultivation.  Investi- 
gate this  property;  it  mti9t  and  will  be  sold  soon, 
and  Is  now  offered  at  the  low  price  of  912  per  acre. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California, 


M  T    HOM  E 

In  our  new  and  elegant 
quarters.  Our  floor  space 
covers  18  000  square  feet, 
giving  us  the  largest  quar- 
j,  ",'A  -JHf  ters  of  any  business  college 

V  Hi  r&f    ffls=*flw        west  of  Chicago. 
/«*'    TfS  r~~~  '  \\  Between  450  and  500  stu- 

reL_J^  dents  are  now  in  attend- 

rRk^r  ance,  and  we  have  a  large 

corps  of  capable  teachers. 
California  Business  College  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  West. 

Our  facilities  for  getting  positions  for  students 
are  such  that  no  student  upon  completing  the 
course  is  long  out  of  employment. 

Complete  business  education — earnest,  thorough, 
individual  instruction:  modern  methods. 

Write  for  75-page  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  President.  901-925  Golden  Gate 
Ave..  San  Fr-ancisco.  Cal.   'Phone  573  Park. 

f  HFAP  DATP^  California,  Washington, 
^,lcrtr  «  «-«»-?  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  tnor  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

o  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  135:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
»asaylng,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Clroular. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhahcisco,  July  20, 1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    86  @  87%  85'„®86K 

Thursday   88>*@  W\  87  ®85X 

Friday   87*©  86%  WM«>H 

Saturday   86S4®  87*  85%(«>86* 

Monday   88>,®  8»H  87  @88H 

Tuesday   88'i®  874  87*;®86,'s 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 


Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                     48*®49X  44%®4b% 

Thursday                         4V%(m48i,  45!*®«s» 

Friday                              48!*®49M  45  @44^ 

Saturday                           48JH@49H  44^<ai4f>>4 

Monday                            4858  ®49K  4.=.  @4b% 

Tuesday                              49\(m4Vli  44V»45T, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec,  1904.  May.  1905. 

Thursday  II  98%®l  3iH  *  @>  

Frida\    1  32*@1  81 X   @  

Saturday   1  3\%®l  32   @  

Mundav   1  33  @l  34  ■  -@  

Tuesday    1  33V* I  :«*•   W  

Wednesday   1  32%(a>l  34   @  

Wheat. 


The  local  market  has  developed  no  pro- 
nounced changes  the  current  week,  but 
there  has  been  a  generally  lirm  tone,  with 
prospects  of  a  fairly  active  shipping  de- 
mand sooner  or  later,  but  at  all  events 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  For  some 
months  past  there  has  been  little  inquiry 
hero  for  wheat  other  than  on  local  milling 
account,  and  if  growers  had  to  depend  all 
the  time  solely  on  local  millers  for  a  mar- 
ket, the  chances  are  there  would  be  a  still 
further  shrinkage  in  the  wheat  acreage  of 
this  State,  although  California  is  now 
producing  little  more  of  this  cereal  than 
required  for  homo  consumption.  If  it 
were  not  for  importations  from  the  North 
and  East,  partly  of  hard  wheat  which 
cannot  be  grown  successfully  here,  we 
would  have  practically  no  wheat  for  ex- 
port. Europe  wants  California  wheat, 
however,  because  it  is  not  hard  and  dark, 
using  it  as  a  blender  with  the  hard  wheat 
from  other  countries.  Broomhall,  an 
eminent  authority,  makes  the  following 
estimates  :  "The  spring  has  been  an  un- 
favorable one  in  the  southeast  and  parts 
of  the  southwest  of  Russia,  in  eastern 
Gormany,  in  Hungary  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  From 
all  the  evidence  now  available  it  appears 
cortain  that  European  consumers  will 
next  season  again  be  importers  of  foreign 
grain  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that  a 
greater  quantity  than  usual  will  have  to 
be  drawn  from  ex-European  sources  of 
supply.  Austria-Hungary  instead  of  be- 
ing an  exporter  on  balance  of  about  650,- 
000  quarters,  will  probably  be  an  importer 
of  a  million  quarters  or  more.  These  two 
deficiencies  will  leave  Europe  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  of  supply  for  0,000,- 
000  and  perhaps  10,000,000  quarters  more 
than  was  the  case  during  the  season  just 
ending.  During  that  time  India  will  have 
contributed  7,000,000  quarters,  Argentina 
over  10,000,000  quarters,  Australia  .'(,500,- 
000  quarters.  These  are  all  very  substan- 
tial quantities  and  the  question  arises 
whether  they  can  be  very  materially  en- 
larged during  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
India,  we  know,  still  has  a  substantial 
share  of  her  crop  to  market,  probably 
about  8,000,000  quarters,  but  the  Argen- 
tine and  Australian  surpluses  are  hypo- 
thetical q  uantities  almost  solely  contingent 
upon  the  results  of  the  crops  which  are 
just  being  harvested.  These  three  ship- 
pers will  have  contributed  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  20,000,000  quarters  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  July  31st;  how  much  more 
are  they  likely  to  be  able  to  ship  next  sea- 
son ?  The  remaining  large  sources  of 
supply  are  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada. 
The  latter  is  promising  well  and  estimates 
of  the  crop  to  be  harvested  next  August 
are  already  running  to  big  figures,  but 
the  most  this  grower  has  ever  been  able 
to  market  is  4,000,000  quarters,  and  if  this 
quantity  should  be  increased  by  50%  or 
even  100%,  a  most  unlikely  event,  there 
would  still  be  a  considerable  deficiency 
for  the  States  to  make  good." 

California  Milling  II  40  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  30   @1  32>* 

Oregon  Club   1  27J4@1  32% 

prices  or  ftjtubbs. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.31'8@1.34. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I — — @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.32Val.34:  May, 
1905.  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 


1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations  6s6V*d®6s7d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates               17!/,@185K8  20'*®— s 

Local  market  11  85   &i  374  II  30   @1  35 


Flour. 

There  is  a  fair  outward  movement, 
mainly  to  Asia,  but  local  trade  is  of  very 
moderate  volume.     Supplies  are  suffi- 


ciently large  to  admit  of  a  much  larger 
business  than  is  being  experienced.  Quot- 
able values  remain  as  previously  noted, 
and  market  not  particularly  firm  at  these 
figures. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice                    3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras                        4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice                     4  30  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing                      4  50  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra                        3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra                 3  50  @4  15 


Barley. 

While  there  is  no  great  activity  observ- 
able in  the  barley  markot  in  this  center, 
there  are  evidences  of  considerable  doing 
in  the  interior.  Relatively  better  figures 
are  being  paid  in  some  cases  in  the  coun- 
try than  are  quotable  here,  especially  for 
high  grade  barley,  suitable  for  export  or 
brewing,  the  most  urgent  inquiry  being 
for  this  description.  It  is  cited  that  Cali- 
fornia barley  of  last  crop  is  offering  in 
Liverpool  at  lower  figures  than  new  can 
be  laid  down  for  at  present  values,  but 
this  statement  is  made  in  the  interest  of 
buyers  to  have  a  bearish  effect.  The  bar- 
ley in  question  is  in  all  probability  some 
faulty  stock,  worked  in  by  some  unscru- 
pulous shipper  and  which  should  never 
have  been  forwarded.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  choice  California  barley  having 
to  go  begging  for  custom  this  season. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  new  II  00   @1  02'* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   97!*@1  00 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  05  @1  12!* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1      .®1  17M 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   Yl%®\  02!* 


Oats. 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings 
of  any  description,  but  more  particularly 
of  choice  to  select  qualities.  Most  of  the 
California  oats  arriving  at  present  aro 
Reds,  and  no  heavy  proportion  of  these  is 
strictly  choice.  For  plump,  clean  and 
bright  oats  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 


White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  11  8254@1  35 

White,  good  to  choice,  new   1  32H®1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  (ail  211 

Milling   1  22$4@1  30 

Black  oats   1  12'*®i  22!* 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  12!*®1  27!* 


Corn. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  condition 
as  last  noted.  Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy, 
are  principally  Eastern  product  repre- 
senting prior  arrival  purchases  and  are 
being  steadily  held.  At  the  compara- 
tively stiff  figures  now  ruling,  however, 
the  demand  is  not  brisk. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  4?'<i<ai  47", 

Large  Yellow   1  42»*®1  47!* 

Small  Yellow   1  57>*@1  62'* 

Egyptian  White   1  30   ®I  !"5 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22!*®  1  27% 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35  ®1  40 

Kye. 

The  present  inquiry  is  largely  specula- 
tive, and  bids  are  at  a  rather  low  range. 
Good  to  choice,  new  11  17!*®1  27% 


Buckwheat. 

Market  is  bare  of  offerings.  Prices  now 
prevailing  East  are  too  high  to  admit  of 
importing. 

Beans. 

There  has  been  some  movement  East- 
ward in  Large  Whites  the  past  week,  but 
in  other  kinds  there  has  been  little  doing. 
Limas  are  being  quite  firmly  held,  owing 
to  rather  poor  prospects  for  coming  crop. 
Quotable  values  throughout  the  list  re- 
main practically  as  last  noted,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  free  purchasing  could  be  ef- 
fected of  most  varieties  without  paying 
an  advance.  Large  Whites  and  Bayos 
for  the  time  being  incline  most  in  favor 
of  buyers. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  16 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                2  90  @3  15 

Large  White                                     2  40  @2  55 

Pinks                                                   3  50  ®3  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  40  @2  60 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  50  @5  00 

Reds                                                 4  25  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  35  @3  45 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  10  @2  20 


Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  either 
domestic  or  imported.    Choice  are  being 

quite  steadily  held. 


Green  Peas,  California   2  50  @3  00 

Niles  Peas    2  50  @2  76 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  26  @2  60 


Hops. 

Little  doing  in  this  center,  either  in 
spot  stocks  of  1903  crop  or  in  new  hops  to 
arrive.  The  latter  are  quoted  nominally 
at  16@19c,  but  outside  figures  would  be 
difficult  to  realize  at  this  date.  The  New 
York  Producers'  Price  Current  says  of 
the  situation:  "  Brewers  are  reporting 
more  business  on  account  of  warm 
weather,  but  are  not  showing  any  inter- 
est in  the  hop  situation  as  yet.  The 
State  crop  is  doing  as  well  as  last  re- 
ported. In  Washington  the  situation 
remains  favorable.  Oregon  still  com- 
plains of  too  much  dry  weather.  The 
brewers  on  the  coast  refuse  to  contract, 
but  dealers,  however,  are  offering  to  sell 
November  and  December  delivery  to 
brewers,  1904  crop,  at  prices  cheaper  than 
they  can  contract  for  at  present.  Re- 
ports from  England  show  that  there  has 
not  been  much  headway  made  against 
the  vermin,  but  growers  are  fighting  the 


pest.  Reports  from  Germany  and  Bo- 
hemia continue  exceedingly  favorable.-' 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  23  ®27 

Wool. 

Market  presents  a  generally  firm  tone, 
but  in  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offer- 
ings from  first  hands  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  business.  That  any  noteworthy 
trading  will  be  experienced  until  Fall 
clip  begins  to  put  in  an  appearance  in 
wholesale  quantity  is  not  probable.  There 
is  every  prospect  that  desirable  Fall 
wools  will  meet  with  prompt  custom  at 
comparatively  good  figures. 

SPRING. 


Northern,  free  20  @22 

Northern,  defective  15  ®18 

Middle  Counties,  free  15  ®18 

Middle  Counties,  defective  12  ®15 

Southern,  12  months  10  @12 

Southern.  7  months   9  @11 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern   14  ®16 

Spring  Lamb.  Southern  10  @13 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  18  @21 

Nevada  14  @19 


Hay  and  Straw. 

While  arrivals  of  hay  are  of  tolerably 
liberal  volume,  there  is  not  much  offering 
of  strictly  choice  quality,  and  for  this 
sort  the  market  is  rather  firm  at  the 
prices  prevailing.  In  some  sections  grow- 
ers refuse  to  sell  at  values  now  current  in 
this  center.  Common  and  medium  quali- 
ties are  in  ample  supply  for  the  immediate 
demand.  Straw  is  arriving  more  freely 
and  market  is  easier. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  50  @  13  511 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  @  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  50  2  II  M 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®   9  50 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  50 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  10  00 

Compressed   10  50  ®  II  00 

Straw,  >  bale   50  ®  75 


■fUatuff*. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  lacks 
firmness,  with  offerings  on  the  increase 
and  buyers  slow  to  take  hold  at  full  fig- 
ures asked.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  are  without  quotable  change,  mar- 
ket being  decidedly  steady.  Oilcake  Meal 
continues  in  light  stock. 

Bran,  *  ton  121  00   (S  22  00 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50   @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   21  50   ®  22  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   81  50   a  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

For  the  several  kinds  quoted  herewith 
values  remain  about  as  last  stated.  There 
is  very  little  Alfalfa  in  stock  and  scarcely 
any  Flaxseed.  There  are  fair  supplies  of 
Yellow  Mustard,  mostly  held  at  produc- 
ing- points  south,  but  market  is  about 
bare  of  Brown  or  Trieste  Mustard.  Canary 
Seed  is  firm  at  the  quotations  named  and 


is  likely  to  go  higher. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   «ul6  00 

Flax   1  80  (g>  2  3b 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   6*@  7 

Rape   l\®  2X 

Hemp   3!*®— 

Timothy   5  ®  5!* 


Honey. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering, 
neither  is  there  much  demand.  Inquiry 
is  mostly  on  local  account  and  is  largely 
for  strictly  select  water-white.  The  pro- 
portion of  latter  sort  is  decidedly  light  in 
present  supplies.  Market  for  amber 
grades  is  not  displaying  any  noteworthy 
firmness. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid..   5!*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  51* 

Extracted,  Amber   4   ®  i% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3\4®  SJi 

White  Comb,  1-frames  \2%Cm\3 

Amber  Comb   9  @U 


Beeswax. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted 
continues  to  prevail,  stocks  being  of  very 
scanty  proportions. 

Good  to  choice,  light  V  lb  28  ®30 

Dark  26  ®27!* 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  was  in  fair  supply,  with  demand 
only  moderate  and  mainly  for  best  quali- 
ties; prices  were  without  quotable  change. 
Small  Veal  was  not  in  large  receipt,  but 
there  was  enough  for  demand  at  full 
current  figures.  Large  Veal  was  in  ex- 
cessive supply  and  lower.  Market,  for 
Mutton  and  Lamb  is  somewhat  easier, 
owing  to  increased  arrivals,  but  for  most 
desirable  offerings  current  figures  are 
being  well  maintained.  Hog  market  is 
showing  steadiness,  with  receipts  only 
moderate;  that  materially  lower  prices 
will  be  experienced  this  season  is  not  con- 
sidered probable. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  $  B>   6%®— 

Beef,  2nd  quality    5!*@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  ®  6 

Mutton— ewes,  6%®7c;  wethers   7%®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4fc@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4\4®  4!* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%®— 

Veal,  large,  »tt>   6  @  6 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  *   9  ®10 


Hides.  Sklus  and  Tallow. 

Hides  and  Pelts  showing  prime  condi- 
tion are  in  good  request  at  full  current 
figures.  Market  for  Tallow  is  rather  easy 
in  tone,  quotations  remaining  unchanged. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>s  —  ®  9%   —  ®  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs  —  ©8!*   —  @  7!* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  8      —  2  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs. .—  ®8  —  @7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  ®  8      —  2  7 

Stags  _  @6      —  ®  5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —   @  9      —  @  g 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @io     —  ®g 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®n      _  ®io 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs  —  @13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ^  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ^  skin   lb®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .2  76®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25®2  60 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  25®  

Horse  Hides,  dry, small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3% 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

No  special  activity  observable  in  bags 
or  bagging  of  any  description.  Trade  in 
Grain  Bags  is  decidedly  light  for  this  time 
of  year. 


Hean  Bags  |  4%®b 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6\®6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b%®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b%®b\ 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  V  100  5  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- fb   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  SM-fb   30  ® — 


Poultry. 

The  supply  of  young  chickens,  especi- 
ally of  Fryers  and  Broilers,  has  been 
ahead  o  the  demand  most  of  the  week. 
Old  chickens,  more  particularly  Hens, 
which  were  large  and  fat,  were  in  fair  re- 
quest, bringing  better  average  prices 
than  greater  part  of  previous  week.  Four 
carloads  of  Eastern  poultry  arrived,  prin- 
cipally full-grown  chickens.  Turkeys 
were  in  light  receipt,  as  were  also  Geese, 
and  not  many  of  either  were  wanted. 
Market  for  choice  Ducks  inclined  slightly 
in  favor  of  sellers.  Inquiry  for  Pigeons 
was  not  very  brisk, leither  for  Young  or 
Old. 


Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb  I   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  lb   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  5  SO 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  ®  7  60 

Fryers   4  00  @  5  00 

Broilers,  large   2  50  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks,  young,  «•  dozen   4  00  @  5  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair   1  25  @  1  50 

Goslings,      pair   1  25  ®  1  60 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  50 


Butter. 

There  has  been  cutting  of  prices  the 
past  week,  mainly  on  fresh  creamery 
product,  several  houses  having  a  surplus 
of  box  butter  sending  out  cards  offering 
choice  creamery  squares  at  21c.  Other 
houses  naturally  had  to  follow  the  cut  or 
lose  trade.  In  a  small  way  22@,22Jc  was 
realized  for  favorite  marks  delivered  to 
special  custom.  Eastern  creamery  in 
cubes  is  being  landed  here  at  19(<k20c,  and 
considerable  of  the  same  is  being  cut  into 
squares  for  the  present  market. 


Creamery,  extras,  V  B)   81  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   20  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   19K@— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19^®— 

Dairy,  seconds   17W@18H 

Cold  storage   —  @ — 

Mixed  Store   n%®U 


Cheese. 

Domestic  fiats  are  not  in  heavy  stock, 
and  for  desirable  qualities  the  prevailing 
values  are  being  tolerably  well  maintained, 
demand  being  fair.  Prices  for  Young 
Americas  are  without  quotable  change, 
but  only  in  a  limited  way  is  extreme  fig- 
ure obtainable. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9tf@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  v% 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®11 

Eastern   10  ®18 

Eggs. 

The  advanced  figures  established  last 
week  for  choice  to  select  fresh  hav>'  caused 
a  decrease  in  demand.  Only  the  most 
select  can  be  depended  on  to  bring  top 
figures.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  consumers 
and  many  of  the  retailers  are  running 
principally  on  Eastern  eggs,  which  are  in 
fairly  liberal  supply. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @27!* 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  23  @26 
California,  good  to  choice  store   20  ®22 

Eastern  firsts   20  ®22 

Eastern  seconds   16  ®19 

Vegetable*. 

Market  was  liberally  stocked  with  most 
of  the  mid-summer  varieties,  and  it  was 
the  exception  where  prices  did  not  incline 
in  favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select  qualities.  Offerings  of 
Green  Corn  included  little  which  was  not 
more  or  less  faulty.  Tomatoes  were  in 
free  receipt,  but  it  was  the  exception 
where  they  were  fully  ripe.  Red  Onions 
arrived  sparingly,  the  season  for  this 
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variety  being  well  advanced.  Yellow 
Onions  were  in  rather  light  supply  and 
were  as  a  rule  quite  firmly  held. 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  lb   6 

Beans,  String,  $  fl>   2 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   2 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f)  100  fts. . .  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  K»  crate   1  25 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   25 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   50 

Garlic,  new,  $  ft   3 

Okra,  Green,  *ft   8 

Onions,  Cal.  Red,  f,  sack   1  40 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fl  ctl   1  60 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  $  ft   3%@ 

Peppers,  Green,  f,  box   40  @ 

Rhubarb,  $  box   40  @ 

Summer  Squash,  ^  box   20  @ 

Tomatoes,  1ft  crate   40  @ 

Tomatoes,  River,  large  box   1  25  @ 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  were  no  pronounced  declines  in 
quotable  values  for  New  Potatoes,  but 
market  was  generally  easier,  receipts  be- 
ing somewhat  ahead  of  the  immediate 
demand.  There  are  some  Old  Oregon 
Burbanks  still  on  the  market,  but  they 
are  receiving  very  little  attention. 

Old  Oregon  Burbanks   85  @  1  10 

New  Salinas  Burbanks,  ^  cental...  1  75  dr.  2  15 

New  Potatoes,  white,      cental.       1  25  ra>  1  90 

New  Early  Rose,  H  cental         ....  1  25  @  1  50 

New  Garnet  Chile   1  25  @  1  40 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Market  showed  a  generally  better  con- 
dition than  previous  week,  the  aggregate 
arrivals  being  lighter,  with  demand  fairly 
active  for  desirable  kinds  and  best  quali- 
ties. Apples  were  plentiful,  but  were 
mostly  common,  and  for  such  the  market 
lacked  firmness;  choice  Gravenstein 
brought  tolerably  good  figures.  Apricots 
of  choice  to  select  quality  were  favored 
with  a  firm  market.  Bartlett  Pears  were 
rather  plentiful,  mostly  No.  2s,  and  for 
this  sort  the  market  lacked  firmness. 
Peaches  were  in  reduced  receipt  and  best 
brought  good  figures.  Plums  sold  at  a 
wide  range,  only  choice  large  meeting 
with  special  favor.  Nectarines  did  not 
receive  much  attention.  Grapes  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  sold  fairly  well,  but 
such  as  were  unripe  or  otherwise  faulty 
moved  slowly  at  low  figures.  Figs  were 
in  light  receipt  and  in  a  small  way  choice 
commanded  good  prices.  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  held  at  about 
same  range  of  values  as  last  quoted. 
Watermelons  were  in  good  supply  and 
cheaper,  with  offerings  mainly  Fresno 
product.  Berries  of  nearly  all  varieties 
now  quotable  brought  better  prices  than 
last  week,  there  being  a  material  decrease 
in  the  arrivals. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  $  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx.. . 

Apricots,  $  crate  

Apricots,  if*  ton  

Blackberries,  f,  chest  

Cantaloupes,  &  crate  

Crabapples,  f>  box  

Figs,  small  bx,  Slfail.50;  large  bx.. 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate  

Grapes.  Seedless,  ^  crate  

Huckleberries,  $  ft  

Loganberries,  $  chest  

Nectarines,  White,  ^  crate  

Nutmeg  Melons,  f>  box  

Peaches,  $  large  box  

Peaches,  i?  small  box  

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,      40-ft  box. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  ton  

Pears,  other  varieties,  small  box. . 

Plums,  Large,  $  box  

Plums,  in  bulk,  $  ton  

Prunes,  Tragedy,  H  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. 

Strawberries,  large,  9  chest  

Watermelons,  $  100  

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  way  of  new  crop 
Apricots  and  Apples  are  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  quotable  quantity,  and  are 
by  no  means  being  neglected,  especially 
desirable  qualities.  Although  dealers  are 
inclined  to  be  conservative  in  their  bid- 
ding, they  are  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  secure  good  to  choice  qualities,  and 
offerings  of  the  latter  sort  are  meeting,  as 
a  rule,  with  a  moderately  firm  market. 
Early  deliveries  of  choice  evaporated 
Apples  are  commanding  7@7Jc,  with 
prices  about  Jc  lower  for  late  July  and 
early  August  shipments.  In  Apricots 
there  is  a  fair  business  doing,  with  prices 
at  a  tolerably  wide  range  as  to  difference 
in  quality,  and  market  rather  firm  for 
choice  to  select,  but  not  noteworthy  for 
firmness  for  common  qualities.  For 
standard  Royals  7c  is  an  inside  figure, 
with  fancy  quotable  up  to  104c  in  carload 
lots  at  primary  points.  Values  for  Moor- 
parks  are  not  well  defined,  in  the  absence 
of  noteworthy  offerings,  but  choice  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  under  lie,  and  for 
fancy  a  cent  or  more  advance  on  this  fig- 
ure would  likely  have  to  be  paid.  Peaches 
are  in  good  request  and  market  firm  on 
basis  of  5|@6c  for  good  to  choice  and  up 
to  8Jc  for  extra  select,  with  few  of  latter 
sort  offering  for  forward  delivery.  On 
Pears  dealers  quote  5£c  for  ordinary 
halves,  October  delivery,  and  7j(5il0c  for 
choice  to  fancy.  Prunes  are  quiet  for  the 
time  being  and  are  not  quotable  over  the 
2c  sack  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  although 
With  anything  like  an  active  demand  in 
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dried  fruits, 

the  near  future  better  prices  would  have 
to  be  paid.  That  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  Prune  crop  will  be  practically  a 
failure  this  season  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
says:  "P.  F.  Kelley  of  the  Kelley-Clarke 
Co.  has  stated  that  he  estimated  the  crop 
at  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  last 
season.  Several  statements  have  been 
made  during  the  past  month  that  the  sea- 
son was  an  exceptionally  poor  one  for  the 
prune  growers,  but  the  extent  of  the  de- 
preciation in  the  output  was  not  definitely 
known  until  the  past  week.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  at  this  time,  however,  is 
claimed  to  make  a  one-tenth  estimate  a 
conservative  one.  Mr.  Kelley  says:  In 
Clarke  county,  where  last  year  the  output 
was  between  150  and  160  cars,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  evaporators  will  not  even  be 
operated  this  season.  The  shortage,  >o 
far  as  we  are  able  to  tell,  applies  to  the 
entire  State  and  to  Oregon.  When  the 
trees  first  blossomed  the  pollen  fell  off 
prematurely,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
and  to  this  cause  is  assigned  the  failure  of 
the  crop."  The  German  steamer  Luxor, 
sailing  on  16th  inst.  from  this  port,  carried 
64,189  pounds  Prunes  for  Germany.  The 
steamer  City  of  Pueblo,  clearing  on  14th 
for  British  Columbia,  carried  47,500 
pounds  dried  fruit,  including  24,750  pounds 
Prunes,  mostly  for  Winnipeg. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  Wt®  IVt 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          7H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  50  @65 

Peaches,  unpeeled, choice   5J£@  6J^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  75? 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4yt@  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2yt®  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l%@2c;  40-50s,  3!/2@3?i£c; 
50-60S,  3@3Mc;  60-70s,  2(4@2%c;   70-80s,    2@2>4c ; 
80-90S,  l?8@l%c;  90-lOOs,  iy8@l%c;  small,  %@lo. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3Y,®  4y, 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2y,@  3y, 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Raisins. ; „ 

The  market  is  quiet,  with  no  changes 
in  quotable  values.  That  business  will 
continue  of  a  light  order  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  season  is  altogether 
probable. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-ft.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4^c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  3^c 

Seedless  Floated  3y,c 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  35£c 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3yjc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft   5Hc 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  4V£c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  f>  ft  5>4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft  5MC 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg.   4%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  <jf»ft  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

While  Valencia  Oranges  are  not  in 
heavy  stock,  there  are  more  than  enough 
for  the  immediate  demand  at  full  current 
figures,  the  inquiry  not  being  brisk. 
Lemon  market  is  without  appreciable 
change,  values  ruling  steady,  with  de- 
mand moderate  and  supplies  ample  for 
current  requirements.  The  Lime  market 
continues  quotable  as  last  noted. 

Oranges,  Valencias,     box   1  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  25   @1  75 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

The  Almond  market  is  firm,  and  there 
is  a  good  inquiry  for  coming  crop.  Deal- 
ers are  bidding  11c  for  Nonpareils,  10c  for 
Ne  Plus  Ultras,  8Jc  for  Languedocs,  and 
for  other  varieties  are  naming  figures  in 
keeping  with  above.  There  will  be  some- 
thing doing  in  Walnuts  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  ready  for  delivery;  spot  stocks  are 
practically  exhausted. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  11  @12y, 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4yt®  5y, 

Wine. 

There  have  been  no  special  changes  in 
the  wine  market  since  date  of  last  review. 
Dry  wines  of  1903  vintage  are  quoted  at 
15@17c.  per  gallon,  San  Francisco  deliv- 
ery, but  outside  figure  is  more  in  accord 
with  prices  asked  than  with  the  bids  of 
wholesale  dealers.  For  sweet  wines  of 
1903  30c.  per  gallon  is  asked  for  deliver- 
ies at  wineries.  Considerable  damage 
from  mildew  is  reported  in  some  of  the 
vineyards  in  the  Northern  counties. 
Where  sulphuring  was  resorted  to  in  time 
no  serious  injury  resulted.  The  steamer 
Barracouta,  sailing  on  Saturday  last,  car- 
ried 51,152  gallons  and  20  cases,  including 
49,886  gallons  for  New  York.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
279,800  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week 
were  260,625  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  156,477 

Wheat,  ctls   4,314 

Barley,  ctls   23,283 

Oats,  ctls   15,436 

Corn,  ctls   808 

Rye,  ctls   65 

Beans,  sks   1,792 

Potatoes,  sks   19.119 

Onions,  sks   2il__. 

Hay,  tons   3,788 

Wool,  bales   937 

Hops,  bales   50 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


186.490 
20,525 
67,584 
23,056 
2,292 
585 
5,515 
40,077 
5,122 
6,962 
1,561 
50 


Same  time 
last  year. 


207,241 
65,188 
135,942 
24,990 
2,852 
1,790 
2,375 
54,313 
8,790 
10,053 
1,764 
100 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk  121,816 

Wheat,  ctls   142 

Barley,  ctls   4,015 

Oats,  ctls   28 

Corn,  ctls   14 

Beans,  sks   168 

Hay,  bales   475 

Wool,  lbs  129,: 

Hops,  lbs   2,482 

Honey,  cases   21 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,422 


How  Advertising  Good   Live  Stock 
Works. 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

154,152 

H,3,048 

857 

12,384 

14,707 

56.196 

356 

1,086 

481 

780 

507 

1,206 

4,127 

4,070 

225,977 

132,002 

2,512 

5,582 
18 

21 

2,019 

4,945 

To  the  Editor: — I  thought  possibly 
you  would  like  to  hear  from  me  in  re- 
gard to  some  recent  sales  I  have  made 
through  advertising  in  your  paper.  To 
Mr.  J.  Stevens  of  Acapulco,  Mexico,  I 
sold  seventeen  head  of  Red  Polled  bulls 
and  heifers.  To.  Mr.  Paul  R.  Isenberg 
of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  five  head  of  Red 
Polled  bulls  and  also  twelve  head  of 
Shropshire  rams.  To  Mr.  T.  Monroe 
of  Island,  Hilo,  H.  I.,  thirty  head  of 
Shropshire  rams.  Mr.  August  Schmidt 
of  Salinas  bought  fifty  head  of  full  blood 
Shropshire  ewes.  To  Mr.  J.  L.  Hutch- 
ins  of  Central  House  100  head  of  Shrop- 
shire ewes.  To  Mr.  J.  Simpson  of 
Glenn  county  100  head  of  hornless 
American  Merinos.  To  Mr.  Dam  of 
Wheatland  thirteen  head  of  hornless 
American  Merino  rams.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  sales  I  have  made  within  the 
last  month.  F.  A.  Mecham. 

Petaluma. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  5,  1904. 

764,266.—  Temporary  Binder  —  J.  W.  Ameath, 
S.  F. 

764,102. — Loose  Leaf  Book— H.  W.  Ayers,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

764,034.— Agricultural,  Machine— G.  L.  Brad- 
ley, Mayview,  Wash. 

764,418.— Trolley— J.  S.  Briggs,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

764,224. — Trolley— J .  Q.  Brown,  Oakland.  Cal. 

763,956.— Indicator— G.  A.  Browne,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

764,117.— Piano  Sounding  Board — A.  Dodd,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
764,283.— Implement— C.  Ehrenfeld,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
764,236.— Safety  Elevator— M.  Griffin,  S.  F. 

764.464.  — Rotary  Engine— C.  Hendricks,  River- 
side, Cal. 

764.465.  — Rotary  Engine— C.  Hendricks,  River- 
side, Cal. 

764,191.— Heater— H.  F.  Hoesman,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
763,982.— Rotary  Engine— J.  Jahn  Jr.,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

764,581.— Generator— J.  M.  Kroyer,  Stockton,  Cal. 
763,989.— Power  Apparatus  —  H.   Laughlin  Jr., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
764,060. — Penholder — L.  Lemos,  S.  F. 
764,249. — Lock — A.  F.  Mayer,  S.  F. 
764,067.— Rotary    Engine— C.    A.  McCallister, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
764,198.— Airship— J.  D.  McFarland  Jr.,  Fruitvale, 

Cal. 

764,197.— Concentrator—  C.  H.  Muhleman,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
764,000.— Door  Screen— Newell  &  Schuyler,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
764,072.— Kindling  —  Perry  &  Dickson,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

7(34,205.— Harvester— A.  D.  Reynolds,  S.  F. 
764,500.— Mattress  Filling  Machine— F  A.  Kice, 
S.  F. 

764,150.— Drier— J.  A.  Ridings,  Marquam,  Or. 
764,305.— Sashholdeh— J.  L.  Rivers,  S.  F. 
764,082— Printing  Plates— W.  G.  Thorpe,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
764,166.— Railroad  Switch  — Troutman  &  Oon- 

zales,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Method  of  Fighting  Army  Worms. 
— Tulare  Register:  The  army  worm 
or  something  that  looks  like  and  eats 
like  the  army  worm,  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable damage  in  some  parts  of  the 
county,  and  the  farmers  are  rather  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  about  it.  M.  L.  Weigle 
has  been  fighting  the  pest  and  says  he 
has  killed  legions  of  the  worms.  He  plows 
a  deep  trench  and  when  it  fills  up  with 
worms  he  puts  fire  to  it.  Mr.  Weigle  ad- 
vises immediate  cutting  of  alfalfa  where 
the  worm  has  made  Jt«  appearance,  in 
order  that  the  eggs  may  be  destroyed. 
The  presence  of  the  worm  is  indicated  by 
the  alfalfa  turning  white. 


Plenty  of  Grapes.— Visalia  Times: 
Ex-Supervisor  W.  E.  Hawkins,  from 
Dinuba,  says  that  preparations  are  being 
made  to  handle  a  big  grape  crop  in  that 
section  this  year.  The  grapes  will  be  of 
first-class  quality  and  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  army  worm  to  destroy  the 
crop  has  now  vanished.  The  army  worm 
seems  to  have  disappeared  entirely  and 
all  apprehension  from  this  source  has 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEC/\USE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guida 
sent  free  on  application. 


CARPETS 


B"V  /VIAIL. 
Out  without  waste. 
Catalogue  FREE 
8UN8ET   HOME   SUPPLY  CO. 

Hie  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Report  on  Drainage  Investigations. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  147,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  giving  a  report 
on  the  drainag-e  investigations  carried 
on  during  1903  under  the  direction  of 
Elwood  Mead,  chief  of  irrigation  and 
drainage  investigations  of  this  office,  by 
C.  G.  Elliott,  expert  in  charge. 

The  object  of  the  report  is  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  drainage  and  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  it  most  effec- 
tively and  economically  under  a  variety 
of  typical  conditions.  The  work  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Elliott  during  the  past  year 
included  plans  for  reclaiming  alkali 
lands  at  Fresno,  Cal. ;  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations in  Yakima  and  Atanum 
valleys,  Washington,  and  in  Grey  Bull 
Valley,  Wyoming;  plans  for  the  drain- 
age of  overflowed  bottom  lands  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  in  Iowa;  and  experi- 
ments with  the  use  of  drains  to  prevent 
hillside  erosion  in  Georgia. 

For  Alkali. — In  the  district  about 
Fresno,  Cal,  where  the  water  plane  in 
the  once  dry  soil  had  reached  in  places 
a  distance  of  but  2  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, the  injury  to  crops  from  an  excess 
of  water  in  the  soil  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  alkali  was  apparent  over  a  large 
area.  Surveys  were  instituted  to  de- 
termine the  proper  arrangement  of 
drain  ditches.  Plans  were  made  for 
two  methods  of  drainage,  one  employ- 
ing open  ditches,  the  other  drain  tile. 
The  drain-tile  plan,  while  making  the 
first  cost  less  than  the  open-ditch  sys- 
tem, since  no  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  the  land  taken  up  and  the  crossings 
of  roads  and  irrigation  canals,  requires 
ample  provision  for  scouring  the  drains 
and  operating  pumps. 

The  abundance  of  the  water  supply 
and  the  apparent  necessity  for  its  lib- 
eral use  upon  the  lands  under  Sunny- 
side  canal  in  the  Yakima  valley,  Wash- 
ington, have  hastened  the  filling  up  of 
the  soil  with  surplus  water.  At  the 
edges  of  the  slopes  are  saturated  spots, 
and  in  many  places  alkali  has  accumu- 
lated to  an  injurious  extent.  Test 
wells  were  sunk  and  a  close  study  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  water  level  was 
made.  The  source  of  the  oversupply 
and  the  nature  of  the  substrata  having 
been  determined,  the  depth  and  grade 
of  proposed  drains  were  shown  upon  a 
map  furnished  to  the  owners  of  the 
land. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  made 
evident  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
conditions  governing  the  movement  of 
water  in  the  soil  is  essential.  The  ex- 
pense in  each  case  is  estimated  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions,  and  an  ample 
margin  of  safety  is  allowed.  In  each 
district  the  disposal  of  drainage  water 
receives  careful  attention,  and  cautions 
as  to  the  necessity  for  studying  local 
conditions  are  added.  The  top  and 
bottom  widths  of  ditches  necessary  for 
permanent  maintenance  were  carefully 
estimated.  The  ditches  are  planned  to 
provide  also  for  winter  storm  water. 
The  attention  given  to  these  typical 
cases  shows  the  value  of  the  expert  ad- 
vice on  questions  of  drainage  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Atanum  valley,  in  order  to  re- 
move alkali  from  abandoned  lands  and 
protect  hop  fields  from  its  inroads,  it  is 
necessary  to  drain  the  su  asoil,  so  that 
the  alkali  dissolved  and  washed  down 
from  the  surface  may  be  carried  away 
from  the  lower  levels.  Directions  for 
making  ditches  which  will  accomplish 
this  are  part  of  the  report.  The  plan 
for  the  drainage  of  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres  in  this  valley,  while  applicable  to 
particular  conditions,  suggests  how 
drainage  may  be  made  to  counteract 
excessive  subirrigation.  Practical  work 
in  the  removal  of  alkali  is  illustrated  by 
the  description  of  the  reclamation  of 
seventy  two  acres  in  Kittitas  county, 
Wash. 

Although  it  is  but  seven  years  since 
irrigation  began  under  the  Farmers 
canal  in  Grey  Bull  valley,  Wyo.,  there 
are  boggy  tracts  of  considerable  extent 
at  the  foot  of  the  benches,  which  are 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  hath  and  put  on  light 
blank<  Sponge  the  legs  and 
iput  on  \iuht  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— Aspecific  forimpure  blood  and  all  diseases  arisingtherefrom. 
TUTTLE'S    FAMILY     ELIXIR   cures  rheumatism. 

sprains,  t.ruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Uur  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  KKEE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St..  Boston,  II  u~.. 
437  O'Farrrll  St.,  Nun  F rant-loco,  CaL 

B.w.rr  of  so-called  Elixirs — nn«  c.nuinr  but  Tultl.'.. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  tlicy  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


now  given  over  to  aquatic  grasses, 
where  formerly  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  of  the  valley  was  found.  In 
other  places  the  deposits  of  white  alkali 
have  destroyed  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  While  there  is  a  gravel  vein 
of  great  thickness  that  receives  and 
conducts  away  from  the  benches  the 
surplus  water  applied  in  irrigation,  a 
stream  of  impervious  clay  finally  ar- 
rests the  downward  course  of  the  water 
and  turns  it  to  the  surface  at  the  foot 
of  the  benches,  and  alkali  accumulates 
wherever  the  surface  is  exposed  to 
evaporation.  The  remedy  suggested  is 
to  deepen  the  ditches  provided  for 
waste  until  they  strike  well  into  the 
gravel,  at  the  same  time  arranging 
them  so  that  the  seepage  water  col- 
lected in  them  may  be  discharged  into 
ditches  lower  down,  thus  adding  some- 
what to  the  supply.  More  frequent 
watering  will  be  required  on  this  than 
on  land  with  clay  subsoil,  but  the  distri- 
bution of  water  should  be  more  directly 
and  carefully  made.  That  a  provision 
for  disposing  of  the  excess  of  water 
would  also  relieve  the  land  of  alkali  de- 
posits is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
alkali  washed  out  of  this  gravelly  bot- 
tom land  at  each  irrigation,  if  left  dur- 
ing one  season,  would  destroy  a  crop. 

For  Standing  Water. — An  entirely 
different  problem  in  drainage  is  pre- 
sented by  conditions  along  the  Missouri 
river  in  western  Iowa.  This  very  fertile 
country  is  lower  than  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  form  its  boundaries  and  is  j 
threatened  with  overflow  whenever  the 
river  rises.  Two  features  are  included 
in  the  plans  for  relieving  this  situation. 
First,  the  construction  of  a  ditch  to 
carry  water  from  the  Little  Sioux 
across  the  intervening  triangle  and  de- 
liver it  into  the  more  capacious  channel 
of  the  Missouri;  second,  the  straighten- 
ing of  the  channel  of  the  Little  Sioux 
by  cutoffs.  By  the  wise  provisions  of 
the  State  drainage  laws,  the  entire  cost 
of  these  improvements  can  be  met  by 
issuing  bonds,  which  will  be  amply  cov- 
ered by  the  returns  from  the  reclaimed 
land.  While  the  need  of  underdrainage 
is  not  lost  sight  of,  the  emphasis  here 
and  in  the  districts  of  Hancock  county, 
Iowa,  is  laid  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  natural  channels  for  carrying  off 
water. 

The  prevention  of  hillside  erosion  by 
underdrains  was  the  object  of  an  ex- 
periment made  upon  a  farm  in  north- 
ern Georgia.  Lines  of  drain  tile  were 
laid  across  the  slope  to  intercept  water, 
which,  oozing  through  the  soil  and 
cropping  out  at  some  lower  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  formed  seeped  spots, 
the  starting  points  of  surface  washing 
which  in  time  made  wide  and  deep  gul- 
lies that  necessitated  the  abandonment 
of  the  whole  field.  After  the  tile  was 
laid  the  gullies  were  filled  and  the  sur- 
face graded  and  dressed  in  such  a  way 
that  all  surface  water  would  be  scat- 
tered instead  of  concentrated.  In  the 
season  that  has  elapsed  since  the  im- 
provement was  made  a  crop  has  been 
raised  and  no  washing  has  occurred. 

Throughout  the  report  the  necessity 
for  making  complete  preliminary  sur- 
veys and  for  gathering  full  data  in  re- 
gard to  each  locality  is  made  apparent. 
The  question  of  the  adaptability  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  drainage  is  in  each 
case  considered,  while  the  legal  and 
economic  aspects  of  each  problem  are 
not  lost  sight  of. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Broodiness  in  Hens. 


By  James  Shackleton,  in  the  Petaluma  Weekly 
Poultry  Journal. 

To  me  it  seems  fully  time  for  poultry 
keepers  to  learn  something  about  the 
true  causes  of  broodiness  in  hens,  how 
to  cultivate  it,  how  to  obviate  it,  how 
to  cure  it  when  not  wanted.  Not  that 
I  know  all  about  it,  but  the  usual  com- 
fortable assignment  and  settlement  of 
an  act  of  an  animal  or  bird  as  being  due 
to  "instinct"  does  not  satisfy  me, 
even  if  it  be  true. 

Most  hens  are  quite  fat  when  they 
become  broody,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
they  become  broocy  because  they  are 
fat.  Having  settled  on  a  nest  they 
want  to  stay  there  even  if  their  fat  dis- 
appears. Most  hens  that  become 
broody  do  so  in  genial  weather,  as 
seems  natural,  since  they  cannot  easily 
rid  themselves  of  fat  then.  But  if  you 
make  hens  of  broody  kinds  fat  in  No- 
vember or  December,  in  a  cold  climate, 
they  are  likely  to  manifest  desire  to  sit 
in  depth  of  a  Northern  winter.  There 
are  some  hens  that  seem  ready  to  sit 
whenever  they  see  a  fair  sized  clutch  of 
eggs.  Let  me  tell  a  story  about  that. 
We  had  a  hen  of  this  type.  She  was 
the  greatest  hustler  we  ever  saw.  She 
could  keep  in  a  comfortable  condition 
of  embonpoint  under  such  conditions 
that  other  hens  could  get  barely  enough. 
And  she  wanted  to  hatch  and  rear 
chicks  at  every  opportunity.  She  was 
a  fine  layer,  would  never  sit  on  an 
empty  nest  as  some  hens  will  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  but  any  lot  of  eggs  she 
found  of  any  hen,  duck,  goose  or  tur- 
key, were  hers  for  hatching  instanter. 
Ordinarily  rather  timid,  she  would  fight 
anything  on  two  or  four  legs  under  those 
circumstances.  And  she  kept  her 
prowess  as  long  as  she  had  youngsters 
to  rear.  Then  dropped  back  to  timid- 
ity. She  could  and  did  raise  about 
every  chick  she  ever  hatched  much 
faster  and  better  than  other  hens  raised 
any.  And  she  has  been  stolen  from  us. 
Here's  a  curious  point.  She  was  half 
Wyandotte,  half  the  scrubbiest  of 
scrubs.  Her  mother  was  a  scrub,  but 
the  best  layer  we  ever  knew  of  any 
breed.  Her  mother  was  never  broody 
in  her  five  years  of  life,  would  never 
permit  a  chick  near  her.  Her  business 
was  solely  to  lay  eggs,  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  males,  and  say  nothing.  And 
she  has  been  stolen,  too.    Isn't  it  hard? 

Well,  I  think  all  readers  will  grasp 
my  notion  that  if  you  want  broodiness 
just  make  the  hens  fat;  if  you  don't 
want  broodiness  keep  them  lean.  And 
don't  try  to  keep  them  lean  by  serving 
meager  rations  that  are  chiefly  fat  pro- 
ducing or  you  will  just  reduce  egg 
yield,  and  the  hens  will  get  fat,  too. 

But  you  will  have  some  broodiness 
unless  your  birds  are  all  Leghorns  or 
similar,  in  spite  of  any  efforts,  and  that 
brings  us  to  the  cure  for  broodiness 
after  it  appears.  Let  the  many  old 
fashioned  ways  of  treating  broody  hens 
be  dismissed  as  all  silly  and  some  of 
them  cruel. 

But  we  are  still  instructed  to  put  a 
broody  hen  out  on  a  range  and  feed  her 
nothing.  On  this  I  will  say  that  some 
broody  hens  won't  be  cured  the  least 
bit  by  such  procedure.  They  will  sit 
for  a  week  or  two  weeks  on  a  totally 
empty  nest  without  any  food  at  all, 
then  leave  it  to  find  a  little  food  and  go 
back  for  another  week.  We  are  told 
they  will  forget  to  be  broody.  I  fancy 
this  is  pure  imagination.  And  we  are 
instructed  in  a  fine  variety  of  ways 
how  to  discourage  broodiness.  A  little 
common  sense  and  a  little  poultry  ex- 
perience show  most  of  these  plans  to 
be  absurd.  But  here  is  a  way  I  think 
beyond  cavil.  It  is  not  cruel,  nor  is  it 
starvation,  and  I  think  it  beats  any 
other  method  for  speed.  Construct  a 
coop  all  slats,  2  inches  apart  on  sides, 
ends  and  top,  1  inch  apart  on  bottom. 
Put  the  coop  on  legs  or  swing  it  by  a 
cord  so  the  air  will  circulate  freely 
under  the  coop.  A  hen  put  in  such  a 
coop  will  find  it  impossible  to  keep  her 
under  body  warm,  which  will  discour- 
age her  broodiness  tremendously.  Then 


feed  her  liberally  on  a  mash  of  very 
narrow  ratio,  say,  for  instance: 

Two  pounds  whole  oats. 

One  pound  wheat  bran. 

One  pound  wheat  middlings. 

One-half  pound  animal  meal. 

One-half  pound  raw  ground  bone. 

She  will  be  bound  to  lay  speedily  on 
that,  and  when  she  lays  she  will  not  de- 
sire to  sit  any  more.  Then  put  her 
back  in  regular  quarters  and  feed  her 
as  usual.  Forty-eight  hours  is  usually 
more  than  the  time  necessary  for  this 
recipe  to  act.  The  advantage  of 
swinging  the  coop  by  a  single  cord  is 
that  every  movement  of  the  hen  will 
cause  oscillation,  which  tends  to  dis- 
courage her  sitting,  and  also  helps  air 
circulation  under  her  body. 


Poultry  at  the  State  Fair. 

To  the  Editor: — The  sight  of  the 
average  farmer's  poultry  yard  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  man's  description  of 
his  dog,  which  he  said  was  one-eighth 
setter,  one-eighth  greyhound,  and  the 
rest  "just  dog."  There  is  a  mixture 
of  all  sorts  of  breeds  until  all  distinc- 
tion and  characteristic  is  lost.  The 
good  points  of  each  breed  are  so  gen- 
eralized by  the  cross  breeding  that 
their  value  is  lost  and  the  flock  becomes 
one  of  common  scrubs. 

This,  and  the  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
pure  water  and  suitable  feed,  are  the 
main  causes  that  lead  so  many  farmers 
to  say,  "Oh,  there  is  no  money  in 
poultry.  It  don't  pay  to  bother  with 
it  "  And  yet  San  Francisco  alone  im- 
ports every  year  from  other  States  175 
carloads  of  eggs  and  a  like  amount  of 
poultry.  In  1900  California's  output  in 
poultry  was  $4,196,268,  with  24,443,540 
dozens  of  eggs,  but  they  do  not  nearly 
supply  the  demand,  which  would  be 
greater  if  it  could  be  supplied.  Last 
winter  the  main  supply  of  eggs  in  the 
cities  was  Eastern  eggs,  California 
eggs  were  scarce  and  at  times  almost 
impossible  to  get.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  intermingling  of  breeds 
spoken  of,  through  which  the  egg  pro- 
ducing qualities  were  lost,  and  largely 
to  the  lack  of  care  in  feeding  and  tak- 
ing care  of  the  birds  on  the  farm. 
Those  engaged  in  raising  poultry  ou  a 
business  basis,  however,  reaped  a  har- 
vest, the  demand  for  their  eggs  at  high 
prices  exceeding  the  supply  by  far,  and 
good  poultry  has  been  high  all  the  year. 

Why  does  not  the  farmer  attend  the 
State  Fair  and  make  a  good  visit  to 
the  poultry  show.  He  would  find  the 
breeders  on  hand  more  than  willing  to 
give  him  all  the  information  he  desires 
about  the  different  breeds  and  their 
care,  things  necessary  for  him  to  know 
in  order  to  secure  success.  He  would 
learn  what  are  the  breeds  he  must 
raise  in  order  to  produce  the  best  sup- 
ply of  eggs  and  what  breed  he  wants  if 
he  desires  to  supply  the  market.  He 
would  learn  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
cross  the  breeds.  He  will  find  that 
Leghorns  crossed  with  Brahmas  or 
Cochins  do  not  make  a  larger  breed 
than  the  latter,  and  the  infusion  of 
Brahma  or  Cochin  blood  does  not  add 
to  the  egg  producing  power  of  the 
Leghorns.  These  things  he  would  learn 
and  many  more,  and  if  he  were  wise  he 
would  buy  some  choice  specimens  of  the 
breed  best  adapted  to  what  he  desired 
to  do  and  would  take  them  home  and 
get  rid  of  all  his  other  roosters  and 
eliminate  the  cross-breeds  from  his 
flock  as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently. 
As  the  day  of  sneering  at  scientific 
farming  as  a  "new  f angled  way"  is 
passing  away,  so  is  that  of  the  scrub 
chicken  that  lays  50  eggs  a  year  in- 
stead of  150  or  200. 

The  poultry  exhibit  this  year  at  the 
State  Fair  promises  to  be  better  than 
ever  before,  as  well  as  larger,  and 
those  who  attend  the  fair  will  have  a 
chance  to  gain  much  information  and 
buy  some  fine  fowls,  if  so  disposed,  and 
start  poultry  plants  that  will  bring 
them  large  returns.  Observer. 


What  a  Breeder  Thinks  About  the 
State  Fair  Display. 

To  the  Editor: — The  coming  State 
Fair,  now  but  four  weeks  distant,  will 
see  the  gathering  of  thousands  inter- 


ested in  live  stock  breeding,  a  very  im- 
portant and  fascinating  department  of 
which  will  be  the  poultry  display  of 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and 
pigeons,  which  appeals  very  strongly  to 
the  lady  visitors,  as  to  them  usually  on 
the  average  farm  falls  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  feathered  stock. 

The  educational  features  of  these  an- 
nual shows,  coupled  with  the  informa- 
tion extended  by  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals like  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
and  similar  publications,  is  bearing 
fruit  as  never  before,  the  farmers  and 
orchardists  seeing  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  poultry  industry  are  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  this  branch  of 
ranch  products,  and  seeing  the  advant- 
ages of  pure  blooded  stock  over  that  of 
the  mongrels  heretofore  kept,  are  rap- 
idly doing  away  with  these  and  install- 
ing thoroughbreds,  thereby  increasing 
the  profits  from  their  fowls  in  increased 
egg  production  and  better  prices  for 
dressed  poultry  on  account  of  the  uni- 
form size,  shape  and  color  of  their  ship- 
ments of  dressed  fowls. 

That  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment is  shown  by  the  statement  of  a 
gentleman — whose  business  is  gathering 
figures  on  such  things — that  less  than 
l-10th  of  1%  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  kept  thoroughbred  poul- 
try. 

I  believe  the  poultry  display  at  Sac- 
ramento will  be  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  a  time  spent  among  the  fowls  and 
with  the  exhibitors  will  be  an  object 
lesson  not  soon  forgotten  and  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  those'  who,  as  a  rule, 
seldom  see  the  exhibits  displayed  under 
management  of  the  various  poultry  as- 
sociations. 

It  is  the  farmer  who  is  best  fitted  to 
produce  the  best  in  a  general  way  the 
bulk  of  the  table  fowls  that  are  found 
in  local  markets,  and  with  the  advant- 
ages shown  and  the  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  breeders  there  should  be 
a  noticeable  increase  the  coming  year 
in  production  of  pure  blooded  feathered 
stock,  as  at  this  season  breeders' 
ranges  and  yards  are  crowded  with 
rapidly  growing  young  stock,  and  the 
necessity  for  room  compels  the  sale  of 
birds  at  a  price  much  lower  than  would 
be  quoted  some  months  later  when  the 
demand  is  heavy  for  immediate  use. 

A  pen  of  fowls  purchased  at  this  time 
can  be  cheaply  quartered  during  the 
short  time  before  the  hatching  season, 
and  the  fowls,  having  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  surroundings,  will 
give  better  results  than  where  pur- 
chased later  and  eggs  set  immediately 
after  their  arrival.  You  help  both 
yourself  and  the  breeder  by  buying 
early.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 

Agnew,  Cal. 
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CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
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We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separator*  as  they  are. 

i  The  low  can,  enclosed  gears 
and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 
this  illustration 
from  life.  Tubu- 
lars  have  neither 
oil  cups,  tubes, 
nor  holes  —  they 
oil  themselves. 
They  have  bowls 
without  compli- 

1  cated  inside  parts 
—  they  hold  the 
world's  record 
for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 

|  washing.  They  save  half  the 
work  —  greatly  increase  the 
amount  and  quality  of  but- 
ter— are     wholly    unlike  all 

i  other  separators.  Catalog  H-131 

|  will  interest  and  benefit  you. 
Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 


Engineers. 


WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports.       Rural  Properties. 

83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/\Y  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 

BALING  MOKE  HAY  THAN  ALL,  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List  I 

NAPA,  ^^^^ALLFORNIA, 
3T0N  WAGON  SCALER 

SENT  OM  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.  S.  .STANDARD.  BALL  BEARING; 
COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMEWCAM  .SCALE.  COMPANY, 
8  Am.  Hunt  Blrlg KANSAS  CITY, Ma 
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THE  BOTANIST. 

A  Rattlesnake  Weed  Story. 


To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  in  sepa- 
rate cover  I  forward  you  a  specimen  of 
a  plant  known  as  "rattlesnake  weed," 
said  to  be  a  certain  specific  for  cure  of 
the  bite  of  the  dreaded  rattlesnake. 

The  specimen  herewith  enclosed  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  Spanish- American 
born  and  raised  in  Alameda  county,  and 
in  presenting  it  he  told  me  the  following 
story,  related  to  him  in  his  youth  by  his 
grandfather,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  what  occurred.  This  story  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  through 
three  generations  as  a  proof  of  the  in- 
fallible efficacy  of  this  plant  in  counter- 
acting the  venum  of  the  rattler. 

The  story  was  given  me  in  the  crude, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  it  in 
proper  dress  for  the  delectation  of  your 
readers.  Away  back  in  the  early 
"forties,"  long  before  Americans 
dreamed  of  the  wonders  of  this  wonder- 
land, the  principal  inhabitants  of  this 
coast  were  Indians  of  a  very  low  type. 
Castro  and  Pacheco,  the  contending 
parties  for  the  Governorship  of  this, 
then  Mexican  province,  had  utterly 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  civilize  these 
aborigines,  and  it  remained  for  the 
padres  of  the  Missions  to  undertake  the 
task.  Under  the  influences  of  the 
priests  these  "Diggers  "  were  brought 
to  some  extent  under  church  control, 
but  their  thieving  propensities  were 
never  fully  overcome.  While  nearly  all 
the  Indians  of  the  coast  had  been  gath- 
ered about  the  Missions  and  were  be- 
ing taught  lessons  of  industry,  there 
were  certain  bands  who  persisted  in 
breaking  away  from  these  peaceful 
reservations  and  indulging  their  craze 
for  horse  and  cattle  stealing.  To  the 
peaceful  Mexican  citizens  these  Indian 
depredations  became  unbearable,  and 
they  finally  concluded  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  police  body  and  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

A  well-known  Indian  named  Chapuli 
was  the  leader  of  a  noted  thieving 
band,  and  one  night  he,  at  the  head  of 
his  band,  raided  the  neighborhood  and 
got  away  with  a  number  of  valuable 
animals. 

The  leader  of  the  citizens'  committee 
was  a  man  named  Nalberno,  grand- 
father of  the  man  who  gave  this  story. 
He  called  his  men  together  and  started 
in  pursuit.  After  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  hard  chase  they  surprised  Chapuli 
while  asleep,  and  after  a  struggle  cap- 
tured him.  The  hope  of  securing  any 
others  of  the  band  was  abandoned  and 
they  started  with  their  prisoner  on 
their  long  journey  back  to  the  Mission. 
One  day  they  made  camp  near  a  clump 
of  oaks,  and  while  they  lay  upon  the 
ground  resting  there  appeared  in  their 
midst  a  monster  rattlesnake.  All 
hands  were  very  much  frightened  at 
the  appearance  of  this  unwelcome 
visitor  and  hurriedly  cast  about  for 
some  weapon  with  which  to  destroy 
him.  In  the  midst  of  their  excitement 
Chapuli  interceded  and  said,  "Don't 
kill  the  snake  yet.  Give  me  my  liberty 
and  I  will  let  him  bite  me."  They  all 
gazed  at  the  Indian  in  astonishment. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  they  asked. 
"Give  me  my  liberty  and  I  will  let  him 
bite  me,"  repeated  the  Indian. 
"Well  !"  said  Nalberno,  "inasmuch  as 
you  will  have  to  hang  anyway  we  might 
as  well  let  the  snake  kill  you.  Let  him 
bite  you  and  you  shall  have  your  lib- 
erty," and,  he  added,  "The  world  will 
be  rid  of  you  also." 

The  Indian  looked  at  his  captors  for 
assurance,  and  when  they  severed  his 
bonds  and  left  his  arms  free  he  seized  a 
rod  and  began  tormenting  the  reptile 
until  it  was  in  a  state  of  fury — then 
baring  his  right  arm  he  held  it  close 
to  the  rattler  and  permitted  it  to 
strike  him  there  several  times.  The 
horrified  spectators  looked  on  in  breath- 
less astonishment,  while  the  Indian  re- 
mained perfectly  cool,  save  the  fact 
that  his  swarthy  face  wore  a  sardonic 
smile  as  he  approached  his  captors  and 
held  out  for  their  inspection  the 
wounded  member.  Then  turning 
slowly  aside  he  was  observed  to  pluck 
a  few  leaves  from  a  peculiar  plant 
growing  near  by,  and  placing  them  in 
his  mouth  began  masticating  them  rap- 


idly, swallowing  the  juice,  and  pres 
ently  removing  the  pulp  applied  it  to 
the  wounds  made  by  the  fangs  of  the 
serpent,  and  then  in  imitation  of  his 
liberating  friend  glided  swiftly  into  the 
jungle  and  disappeared. 

Two  years  following  the  events  above 
recorded  this  same  Indian  was  again 
captured  with  a  band  of  stolen  animals 
and  suffered  the  penalty.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  "  rattlesnake  "  weed  and 
its  curative  qualities  were  discovered. 

Mt.  View,  July  5.  A.  Kami*. 

The  plant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  sent 
us  with  the  above,  is  the  same  as  men 
tioned  in  our  issue  of  July  2,  viz. 
Daucus  pusillus. 


Guys  for  a  Big  Tree. 

The  Yosemite  Park  Commissioners, 
says  the  Sacramento  Union,  have  con- 
cluded to  take  no  chances  with  the 
pride  of  the  Wawona  mountains,  the 
tree  known  as  the  Grizzly  Giant,  and 
they  have  given  orders  to  have  the 
tree  braced  up  with  steel  cables  imme- 
diately in  order  to  prevent  its  falling. 

Some  time  ago  Nat  Ellery,  the  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  famous  tree  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Pardee  and  reported 
that  it  had  a  decided  lean,  and  without 
doubt  was  apt  to  fall  unless  some  ac- 
tion were  taken  to  prevent  it.  At  the 
time  he  outlined  a  plan  to  save  the  tree 
by  aid  of  steel  cables,  and  the  commis- 
sioners decided  to  adopt  his  plan  and 
they  have  given  orders  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  cables  to  be  used  in  the 
work  of  sustaining  this  grand  old  mon- 
arch of  the  mountains  that  for  upward 
of  4000  years  has  occupied  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Ellery's  plan  provides  for  two 
steel  cables  225  feet  in  length  and  1 
inch  in  diameter.  These  will  be  fastened 
to  an  iron  band  that  will  encircle  the 
Giant  at  a  distance  of  110  to  120  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  band  will  be  38 
feet  in  circumference  to  go  around  the 
tree  at  that  point.  The  cables  will 
diverge,  one  going  to  the  foot  of  a  4i- 
foot  pine  tree,  where  it  will  be  fastened, 
and  the  other  cable  will  be  led  to  the 
foot  of  a  6-foot  pine  tree  and  be  fastened 
in  like  manner.  The  order  for  these 
cables  has  already  been  placed  and 
they  will  be  put  in  position  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  Horn  of  Plenty  \ 

awaits  every  Farmer^ 


who  uses 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 


(THE  STANDARD  AMMONXATE) 

In  the  Orchard  or  for  Small  Fruits, 
..•Grain,  Grass,  or  Vegetables,  results  are 
certain.  100  pounds  per  acre,  used  as  a  Top 
Dressing  for  a  growing  crop,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  other  fertilizers,  will  yield  results 
that  will  be  to  the  farmer  like  Finding 
Money.  Send  name  and  complete  address 
on  Post  Card  for  my  new  Bulletin,  '  Food  for 
Plants  " 

I  have  nothing  to  sell ;  no  catalogues  I 
am  simply  publishing  information  of  Expe- 
riment Station  Results  from  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  giving  it  tree 

WILLIAM  S  MYERS,  Director, 
12-16  John  St,,  Hew  York. 


I HMMJfc  STOPPED  FREE 
"I  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  I        XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■    CONSULTATION,  penon*!  or  by  mmiL  trt*tUo  tod 
•3  Till  A  L.  BOTTLE  FKKK 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  wllef,  for  i 
N»»o<  - 
Dane 
BR  R 


«.  Epilepsy ,  Spaems,  St.  Vitus 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion. 


■  R  R.KIINF.ll1.931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  ThiseoaptBa  Fertilizer  aswell  aaan  Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb.  kegs,  12.60;  loo-lb.  kega,  St.SO;  half  barrel, 
«T01b..3ju  perlb:  barrel, 4261b., 8ic.  Send  for  boo  let. 

<J  AM£8  GOOD.  Original  Maker, 
989-11  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1K85.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were"  bred  bv  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1803). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Qulnto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  34  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1870. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Oeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


BLACK  LANG  SHAN  S,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  J2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

C.  B.  CAKRINOTON.  Hay  wards.  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA    TERESA    POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 

Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

pC.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win. 
Nileg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 
turer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


ii .  i  iiui.r.i,  nun  Sacramento  en.,  aan  rran- 

Manufac-   lS       fj.  P  f 

and  Dealer  Poultry  SUppllCS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish- 
ment for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 
Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization" — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
I  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  In  poultry 
raising— 10  pages  of  valuable  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattleshows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  k  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog:  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

large  or  small,  is  beat 
harvested  with 
the  Improved 


DO  WO  EN 


Potato  Digger.  t;;;;:Sa« 

nt  St.MuJd^rwIlhnop^r.  udlll.m.  A.k  fcr  Am  r>~.!-»  b~*. 
DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Do,  67,     PRAIRIE   CITY.  IA. 


MILES  of 


PIPE  for 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Water  and  Gas  Systems. 

PIPE  CUT  AND  FITTED  TO  SK ETC H. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS,  MACHINERY,  etc. 

EUGENE    RILEY  dfc  SONS, 
109  Vallejo  St.,  Sin  Franeisco. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No».  55-57-59-6  I  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
HLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  


Los  Angeles. 
Portland.  Or. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 


Pasteur  Vaccine  Co 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  — ■  mflNUFflCTURED    I  \  V  aaaaaa 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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Yerba  Mate,  a  Substitute  for  Coffee 
and  Tea. 


From  United  States  Consul,  Louis  H.  Ayme, 
Para,  Brazil. 

Yerba  mate  is  a  tea  prepared  from 
the  roasted  and  pulverized  leaves  of 
the  Ilex  paraguayensis,  an  evergreen 
forest  tree  found  in  southern  Brazil 
and  the  neighboring  region.  The  leaves 
are  found  in  the  forests,  either  on  iso- 
lated trees  of  considerable  loftiness  or, 
more  rarely,  on  trees  in  small  groves. 
Isolated  specimens  have  been  grown, 
and  the  plant  can  no  doubt  be  culti- 
vated under  proper  conditions  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cultivate  it  here,  as 
enough  is  found  wild. 

In  Brazil  it  is  found  plentifully  in 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Matto- 
Grosso,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  also  found  abundantly  in 
Paraguay.  It  grows  on  the  higher 
lands,  usually  from  1000  to  2000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  in  rich  alluvial  or 
loamy  leaf  soils.  In  attempts  at  culti- 
vation it  is  said  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  securing  germination  of  the 
seeds.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
the  seeds  will  germinate  only  when  the 
fruit  has  been  eaten  by  birds,  the  hard 
seeds  being  excreted,  as  though  they 
underwent  some  chemical  or  other 
change  in  the  bird's  intestines. 

Yerba  mate  is  largely  consumed  in 
Paraguay  and  in  the  Brazilian  States, 
where  it  is  made.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively consumed  in  Argentina,  in  Uru- 
guay, and  to  a  less  extent  in  Chile. 
There  is  a  small  consumption  in  other 
States  of  Brazil,  a  very  small  quantity 
is  exported  to  Europe,  and  still  less  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Esti- 
mated exports  may  reach  45,000  to 
57,000  tons  annually,  thus:  From  Par- 
ana (principally  to  the  River  Plate), 
25,000;  from  Santa  Catharina,  5000  to 
(iOOO;  from  Matto-Grosso,  5000  to  6000; 
from  Paraguay,  10,000. 

The  harvesting  and  preparation  of 
yerba  mate  is  as  follows:  The  long 
outer  branches  of  the  tree  are  cut  off, 
and  these  branches  are  passed  rapidly 
through  the  flames  of  a  great  fire. 
This  passing  through  the  flame  wilts 
and  toughens  the  leaves.  A  rack  or 
loose  platform  of  interlaced  branches, 
about  2  feet  high,  is  constructed. 
Under  this  a  slow  fire  is  kept  burning 
and  upon  it  are  spread  the  wilted 
branches  of  the  mate,  tied  up,  some- 
times in  small  bundles.  The  smoking 
and  drying  of  the  leaves  to  bring  out 
the  full  aroma  requires  considerable 
skil).  When  the  leaves  are  perfectly 
dry  they  are  cleaned  from  sticks  and 
dust  and  beaten  or  ground  into  pow- 
der. The  coarseness  or  fineness  of  this 
powder  varies  in  the  different  markets. 
The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  fac- 
tories established  in  the  towns;  thus 
there  are  some  dozen  factories  in  Cury- 
tiba,  in  the  State  of  Parana. 

Yerba  mate  has  a  peculiar  bitter, 
smoky  taste,  which  is  usually  consid- 
ered unpleasant,  and  this  has  largely 
operated  to  prevent  its  more  extensive 
use  as  a  beverage.  This  smoky  bitter- 
ness is  chiefly  due  to  the  rude  method 
employed  for  drying  the  leaves,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  improved  methods  of 
drying  the  mate  on  iron  or  copper 
pans  would  give  a  much  more  delicate 
and  agreeable  product.  Mate  is  said 
to  have  all  of  the  best  qualities  of  coffee 
and  tea  as  a  stimulating  health  bever- 
age, without  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  It  is  the  more  gentle  stimulant 
than  either  and  is  said  to  be  much  used 
in  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 

The  tree  could  probably  be  grown  in 
southern  California,  perhaps  in  south- 
ern Texas;  certainly  in  many  parts  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  introduction  and  growth  of  this 
plant  has  long  been  a  matter  of  interest 
in  California,  but  to  our  knowledge 
viable  seed  has  not  been  secured.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture may  be  able  to  secure  seeds  or 
plants. — Ed. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  map. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


Frog  Ranching  in  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  East  men  and 
boys  catch  frogs  for  which  they  get  a 
good  price.  That  has  also  been  done  in 
San  Francisco  by  some.  Do  you  know  of 
any  cases  where  people  have  tried  to  raise 
frogs  under  artificial  surroundings,  and 
whether  they  succeeded  in  making  it  pay  ? 
What  kind  of  ponds,  food,  water  and  so 
forth  do  frogs  need,  and  do  you  think 
they  would  be  a  paying  industry  in  this 
valley  ?  Where  may  I  get  any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  ? — Enquirer,  Ceres. 

The  following  account  of  a  frog  ranch 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  five  years  ago.  We  have 
heard  nothing  recently  of  the  enter- 
prise: 

It  is  at  Stege,  a  little  station  afjout 
20  miles  from  San  Francisco,  that  a 
frog  ranch  is  located,  named  after  the 
first  owner  of  the  land  lying  round- 
about. The  Stege  ranch  extends  from 
the  bay  shore  up  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  which  en- 
closes both  shores  of  San  Francisco 
bay.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the 
ranch  a  great  number  of  springs  gush 
out  of  the  soil  in  copious  volumes.  It 
was  the  springs  that  determined  the 
first  location  of  the  ranch.  The  site, 
overlooking  an  expansive  view  of  the 
beautiful  bay,  was  capable  of  vast  im- 
provement. A  dozen  acres,  enclosing 
the  springs,  were  surrounded  with  a 
hedge  of  cypress.  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  with  taste  and  soon  presented 
the  rare  beauty  incident  to  the  profuse 
vegetation  of  a  semi-tropical  climate. 
Three  ponds  were  formed  by  confining 
the  waters  of  the  flowing  springs,  some 
acres  in  extent,  and  stocked  with 
frogs.  A  fence  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  inmates  sur- 
rounded each,  and  the  ponds  were  filled 
with  aquatic  plants  and  mosses.  Then 
hundreds  of  frogs  were  placed  in  the 
ponds,  and  from  the  original  stock  the 
increase  has  been  so  great  that,  though 
thousands  are  sent  to  market  yearly, 
the  withdrawals  have  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  vast  numbers  remaining. 
Frog  ranching  is  not  unlike  cattle  rais- 
ing. There  are  one,  two,  three  or  four- 
year-olds,  though  the  successful  frog 
raiser  will  always  keep  the  young  ones 
separate  and  apart  from  the  full 
grown,  which  are  cannibals  of  the  first 
rank,  and  eat  all  which  are  not  able  to 
protect  themselves.  The  four-year- 
olds  are  considered  ripe  for  the  mar- 
ket, though  the  gourmand  in  frogs  pre- 
fers those  that  are  a  year  or  two 
younger.  A  frog's  life  is  twelve  years. 
There  are  some  of  that  age  at  Stege. 
They  are  of  monstrous  growth,  being 
14  inches  in  length  and  weighing  as 
much  as  four  pounds. 

In  California,  as  in  colder  climates, 
frogs  hibernate  in  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  emerge  after  their  long  sleep 
emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  Then 
they  are  fed  with  a  mixture  of  oatmeal 
and  blood,  and  again  at  the  spawning 
season,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  They 
are,  most  of  the  time,  self-sustaining, 
feeding  upon  the  insects  which  they 
cleverly  catch. 

Like  most  creatures  of  the  animal 
world  they  are  capable  of  affection  for 
their  keeper,  and  demonstrate  it  by 
coming  at  call  and  allowing  themselves 
to  be  handled,  showing  much  delight  in 
being  stroked.  Placed  upon  the  ground 
they  readily  follow  their  mistress  for  a 
long  distance.  At  night  the  noise  made 
by  the  10,000  frogs  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, are  contained  in  the  three  ponds, 
is  tremendous. 


A  necessity  for 
right  shaving — 
Williams'  Shav- 


ing Soap. 


Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for   2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


BUY 


Get  off 
tbe  Fence 

of  indecision,  Mn 
Dairyman,  you 
need  the  — 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

I  T  NOW 


DON'T  PUT  OFF  THAT  WHICH  THE  SOONER  IT  IS 
DONE  THE  BETTER.  IT  WILL  BE  FOR  YOU 

Write  for  catalogue  and  full  information 
We  have  the  followinptransfer  points:  Portland,  Me..  Sherhroolte  ami  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
liuffalo,  N.  Y.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chi.-aKn,  111.,  Sioul  City,  In., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Address  all  letters  to 

^Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


T/\KE    NOTICE— Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


MM 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  In  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Propagation. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  in  California. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PATENTS. 
We  attend  to  all  business  oonnected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Lioenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  STKUNU  &  CO 
(Established  1860),  380  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Gal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  tbe  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.    It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth.  No.  1  -250  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No  3   450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4   660  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to=Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  Dfumm  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


P 


4-INCII  ECLIPSE  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN  ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works  -  Second  and  Jefferson  Sis.,  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROQH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KR0GH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP    for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ROR     TWINES    OR  TWILLS. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE, 
Saving   Time,    Trouble,  money. 

CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  SKNT  ON  KEQUEST1 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO, 
Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Panning  Mill  Co..  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
seeds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat.  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fann;ng  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  nut  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.    A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agf.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


DAVISVILLE.  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  tbe 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


«l_SO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

iwnnF.  — 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-oon- 
tained.  (Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS. 

63  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109411  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Enuurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  OREOGE  WORK.  Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 
Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 

■B«p> — —  Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  0.  C. 


Mountain  Musings. 


It  is  still  the  season  for  mountain  top  rec- 
reation and  endeavor,  and  we  turn  again  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  continue  comment 
on  the  line  of  highway  construction.  The 
two  pictures  on  this  page  are  drawn  from 
the  collection  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner— Mr.  N.  Ellery  of  Sacramento — aud 
are  suggestive  of  State  enterprise.  To 
show  that  the  State  is  actually  doing  things 
where  it  could  profitably  do  much  more,  we 
show  a  camp  of  State  road  surveyors,  at  an 
elevation  of  above  10,000  feet  in  the  higher 
Sierra.  The  location  is  in  the  tamarack  and 
pine  timber  near  Mt.  Parker.  The  char- 
acter of  the  ground  is  as  usually  encountered 
in  timbered  localities  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  filled  with  granite  boulders  and  scat- 
tering solid  ledges  of  rock.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  through  timber  of  this  kind 
the  removal  of  the  stumps  is  a  material  item 
of  expense. 

But  this  is  an  easy  affair  compared  with 
the  roadwork  suggested  by  the  second  pic- 
ture. The  ruggedness  of  these  mountains 
for  road  location  is  readily  seen.  It  requires 
engineering  skill  of  no  small  amount  to  prop- 
erly get  highways  through  the  passes  and 
it  requires  a  heavy  expenditure  for  con- 
structive work. 

These  pictures  are  suggestive  of  the  duty 
of  the  State  in  opening  highways  when  the 
expense  would  be  too  great  for  the  counties  trav- 
ersed to  undertake.  And  yet  such  roads  should  be 
provided.  A  vast  amount  of  business  that  should  be 
transacted  with  the  commercial  centers  of  our  State 
is  diverted  to  our  northern  and  eastern  neighbors, 
simply  on  account  of  the  lack  of  requisite  means  of 
communication.  The  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  cannot  be  expected  of  a  county  which  will  re- 
ceive no  direct  benefit  and  which,  as  is  generally  the 


Camp  C.  F.  Curry,  Tioga  Survey,  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Elevation  10,318  Feet. 


case,  has  scarcely  sufficient  funds  for  affairs  of  local 
and  urgent  necessity.  The  entire  State  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  interested,  and  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  would  be  not  of  avail  simply  for  a 
particular  county,  but  would  aid  in  advancing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  entire  State. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs.  A  road  over  the  Tejon  Pass,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  great  valley  of  California,  would 


Sardine  Lake  and  Mount  Parker,  From  Mount  Gibbs,  on  Line  of  Extension  of  Tioga  Road. 


connect  this  important  section  of  the  State  directly 
with  the  growing  interests  south  of  Tehachapi.  Its 
length  would  be  about  70  or  80  miles,  and  its  con- 
struction costly.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  population  in 
those  portions  of  Kern  and  Los  Angeles  counties  di- 
rectly brought  in  contact  with  the  highway  pro- 
posed, this  advantageous  improvement  cannot  be 
inaugurated.    The  necessity  for  such  a  measure  as 
proposed  again  impresses  itself  when  it  is  found  that, 
after  traveling,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Ukiah 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Coast  Range,  and 
that  of  Colusa  on  the  eastern  side,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  road  upon  which  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other  until  the  traveler  reaches 
Grants  Pass  in  Oregon,  a  distance  of  225  miles. 
A  highway  connecting  Red  Bluff,  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  great  valley  and  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Sacramento  river,  with  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  county,  would  result  in  im- 
mense advantages  to  two  important  sections  of 
the  State.   But  even  assuming  that  the  counties 
through  which  such  a  highway  must  pass  were 
to  act  jointly,  it  would  be  found  that,  while 
Tehama  might  be  able  to  afford  to  build  that 
portion  of  the  highway  within  her  confines,  and 
Humboldt  that  within  her  county,  the  sparsity 
of  population  aud  consequent  lack  of  funds  of 
the  intervening  county  of  Trinity  would  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  highway.    A  similar 
state  of  affairs  is  presented  after  the  necessity 
of  another  highway  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  Red  Bluff  is  made  evident.  Again, 
the  great  advantages  that  would  follow  the 
construction  of  a  highway  from  some  point  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia to  tidewater,  as  from  Bakersfield  to 
Port  Harford,  are  clear,  but  the  sparsity  of 
population    in   Kern    and    San  Luis  Obispo 
counties  and  the  inevitably  consequent  lack  of 
funds  render  it  impossible  without  some  form  of 
aid|fromJan  external  source. 
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The  Week. 

Politics  are  not  becoming  very  warm  yet,  but  the 
anticipation  of  heat  is  in  the  air.  The  two  great 
parties  have  made  their  nominations  and  the  four 
candidates  are  now  diligently  thinking  what  they  can 
put  in  their  letters  of  acceptance  to  make  their 
opponents  most  trouble  and  yield  their  supporters 
most  strength.  It  is  one  of  the  humors  of  the  cam- 
paign that  one  of  the  secondary  candidates  took  to 
himself  a  new  wife  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  convention,  and  to  him  belongs  the  first 
plaudits  of  victory.  He  will  get  his  joy  or  his 
chagrin  doubled,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  no  mistake. 
Soon,  however,  the  political  decks  will  be  cleared  and 
the  contest  of  the  autumn  vigorously  begun.  It 
promises  to  be  a  campaign  of  much  interest,  and 
with  war  abroad  and  an  election  at  home  the  Amer- 
ican peopie  ought  to  be  able  to  worry  through  the 
ennui  of  continued  prosperity  fairly  well. 

Wheat  is  oooming.  Futures  here  have  risen,  fol- 
lowing Chicago,  and  spot  wheat  has  advanced  50c 
per  ton.  There  is,  however,  little  doing,  for  neither 
charter  nor  clearance  are  recorded  for  the  week. 
Spot  barley  is  firm;  not  much  is  doing  in  futures. 
Oats  are  unchanged  and  a  good  demand  for  choice. 
New  rye  is  in  and  selling  fairly.  Pink  beans  are 
higher  and  Limas  firm,  the  rest  of  the  list  being 
steady.  Bran  and  middlings  are  heavy  and  promise 
to  be  lower,  as  offers  to  arrive  are  below  spot  fig- 
ures. Hay  is  weak,  with  free  arrivals  and  a  slow 
demand.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged  and  easy 
for  common  grades;  hogs  are  higher  for  medium  and 
large;  small  hogs  are  in  excess  and  weak.  Butter  is 
unchanged,  with  an  easy  tone,  but  still  hopeful  of 
better  things.  Cheese  is  steady,  with  a  fair  demand. 
Eggs  are  the  same;  fancy  go  well,  but  common 
are  depressed  by  large  Eastern  supplies.  Poultry 
is  in  better  shape,  with  lighter  receipts  and  demand 
improving.  Potatoes  are  weak  and  lower,  with  some 
accumulation  of  receipts.  Rer"  onions  are  out  and 
yellow  are  in  better  supply  and  easier.  Choice  apri- 
cots and  fancy  peaches  are  selling  well,  but  common 
lots  are  slow.  Berries  are  doing  better.  Oranges 
are  unchanged  with  light  demand;  lemons  are  steady, 
with  a  moderate  movement.  Dried  fruit  of  most 
kinds  is  steady,  the  trade  being  chiefly  in  futures. 
Prunes  are  still  being  talked  down.  Raisins  are  un- 
settled, owing  to  packers'  offers  at  a  decline. 
Almonds  are  very  strong;  Armsbys  have  bought  the 
Sutter  county  offering  and  are  strong  bulls,  natur- 
ally, to  help  the  Davisville  stock.     No  quotation  for 


walnuts  is  to  be  had  yet.  White  honey  is  firm  with 
amber  dragging.  Hops  are  mixed;  conflicting  issues 
are  given  elsewhere.  Wool  is  strong;  the  main  thing 
is  to  get  wool;  price  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  coming  meeting  of 
grape  growers  in  this  city.  Let  all  interested  at- 
tend to  it.  The  meeting  is  called  by  the  California 
Viticultural  Club,  which  was  organized  last  March  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting  good 
fellowship  between  the  members  and  forwarding  in 
all  possible  ways  viticultural  interests."  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Library,  12  Post 
street,  San  Francisco,  the  first  and  second  days  of 
August,  opening  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  first  day.  Many 
prominent  viticulturists  and  oenologists  have  prom- 
ised their  support  for  the  occasion;  many  practical 
men  will  give  the  result  of  their  experience  on  ques- 
tions important  to  the  viticultural  industry.  The 
papers  will  be  short,  so  as  to  have  lengthy  discussion 
of  each  one  of  them.  All  those  interested  in  viticul- 
ture or  the  viticultural  industries  are  invited. 

There  is  to  be  a  movement  at  the  next  Legislature 
to  place  the  whole  milk  trade  of  California  under 
State  supervision.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  a  communication  was  received  from 
the  Trustees  of  Mill  Valley  in  Marin  county  request- 
ing the  Board  to  institute  legislative  action  looking 
to  the  placing  of  all  the  dairies  in  the  State  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  so  as  to  insure  a 
wholesome  milk  supply  and  to  insure  that  no  animals 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  be  kept  among  the  dairy 
stock.  The  communication  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  and  it  was  agreed  that 
some  such  bill  should  be  drafted  for  presentation  to 
the  coming  Legislature,  the  bill  to  be  conservative  in 
its  requirements  so  as  to  meet  with  as  little  antago- 
nism on  the  part  of  the  dairymen  as  possible.  It 
would  surely  be  better  to  have  the  whole  industry 
under  some  rational  regulation  than  to  have  the  fran- 
tic efforts  at  so-called  regulation  which  are  taken  up 
in  the  different  municipalities  and  made  to  serve 
political  ends  largely. 

Fruit  shipments  are  moving  eastward  freely,  and 
the  current  shipments  are  greater  than  for  the  same 
days  last  year.  But  this  can  not  continue  through 
the  mid-season  fruits,  because  the  local  demand  is 
too  sharp  and  the  available  amounts  too  small.  The 
promising  grape  crop  must  do  much  to  help  out  the 
season's  total  in  fresh  fruits.  Pears  are  doing  con- 
siderable in  that  line  and  the  apples  will  also  help. 
Sixty-two  carloads  of  California  fruits  were  sold  on  a 
single  day  last  week  in  Eastern  cities.  The  distribu- 
tion is  interesting:  Boston  11,  Chicago  18,  New  York 
19,  Minneapolis  4,  Philadelphia  3,  Pittsburg  A  and 
St.  Louis  1.  The  Far  East  takes  more  than  half  the 
shipments,  and  yet  it  was  held  at  one  time  that  New 
York  could  never  take  more  than  could  be  reshipped 
by  express  from  Chicago  ! 

There  is  much  agitation  going  on  about  the  forth- 
coming of  $5000  which  is  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  land  which  Chico  offered  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  site  for  a  station  for  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  for  subsequent  distribution.  The 
whole  thing  is  unpleasant  and  should  be  put  out  of 
sight  as  soon  as  possible.  That  Chico  should  have 
offered  the  site  without  means  of  paying  for 
it  is  bad,  and  that  having  made  the  offer  and 
labored  for  its  acceptance,  which  was  realized, 
it  should  be  unsafe  now  to  close  the  question  with 
the  cash  is  worse  still.  But  we  are  wondering  about 
more  things  than  those.  Was  it  wise  or  dignified  for 
the  United  States  to  enter  the  State  of  California, 
seeking  a  gift  of  land  from  individual  owners?  A 
joint  establishment,  the  cost  of  the  land  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  State  of  California,  and  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  by  the  United  States,  might 
have  been  a  good  sort  of  co-operation,  dignified  in  its 
method  and  cordial  in  its  spirit,  but  to  deal  with 
a  community  through  the  urgency  of  individuals 
whom  the  community  did  not  authorize  to  act  for  it, 
is  always  to  invoke  the  repudiation  resulting  from 
lack  of  community  interest,  as  seems  to  be  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Chico.  However,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do  and  that  is  to  put  up  the  money  and  close  the 
talk  which  is  engendering  much  ill  feeling.  The  Sac- 
ramento Development  Association  is  bravely  en- 
deavoring to  do  this,  and  its  effort  should  widely 
commend  itself.    The  institution  itself  is  beyond  ques- 


tion of  great  importance  to  the  State,  and  its  pos- 
session will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Let  the  Sacramento  valley  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  the  State  by  wiping  out  the  hateful  shortage 
of  funds. 

Some  new  Angoras  from  South  Africa  will  stop  to 
capture  some  prizes  at  St.  Louis  on  their  way  to 
California.  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.  of  San  Jose  have 
secured  permission  to  land  South  African  goats  in 
the  United  States  and  they  now  report  that  they 
will  have  twenty  head  of  as  fine  animals  as  can 
be  secured  in  that  country. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Storage  for  Apples. 

To  tii e  Editor:— I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  need  some  kind  of  a  storehouse  where  the 
winter  apples,  after  being  picked,  can  be  sold  in  small 
quantities,  instead  of  selling  at  picking  time  entirely 
to  one  firm.  The  soil  here  is  disintegrated  granite, 
and  there  are  several  small  hills  near  the  house  which 
can  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel  at  each  end  and  a  cham- 
ber built  in  the  middle  ;  also,  each  entrance  could  be 
preceded  by  adobe.  Would  this  idea  be  practical,  or 
have  you  any  better  idea  for  keeping  apples  where 
there  is  no  chance  to  get  ice  ?  The  altitude  here  is 
4000  feet  and  the  temperature  has  sometimes  gone 
down  to  11°  above,  and  the  entire  winter  is  rather 
chilly  for  this  part  of  the  country.  Also,  some  of  our 
trees  are  affected  on  the  leaves  with  something  that 
has  baffled  us.  I  enclose  some  specimens.  The  winds 
have  not  been  warm  enough  this  year  to  cause  this 
decay.  It  appeared  in  June.  The  ground  around 
some  of  the  trees  lacks  moisture,  and  generally  there 
is  a  little  block  just  under  some  trees  where  the  cul- 
tivator has  been  unable  to  reach,  but  some  trees 
within  this  block  have  no  affected  leaves. — Grower, 
Manzana. 

The  main  difficulty  in  keeping  apples  in  good  condi- 
tion in  California  during  the  dry  months  of  the 
autumn  is  the  loss  of  moisture  from  the  fruit  by  evap- 
oration. This  causes  shrivelling  and  operates  against 
long  keeping.  -Where  apples  are  stored  in  ware- 
houses, floor  sprinkling  and  other  means  of  increasing 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  often  desirable, 
unless  the  situation  be  immediately  upon  the  coast, 
where  the  air  is  naturally  more  moist.  You  could 
probably  reach  very  good  results  with  the  subter- 
ranean storage  house  which  you  describe.  It  would 
furnish  a  uniformly  cool  temperature  and  would  make 
it  easy  to  regulate  the  moisture,  although  in  such  an 
excavation  you  would,  of  course,  have  to  look  out  for 
providing  facilities  for  ventilation  in  case  the  air 
should  become  too  moist.  This  could  be  easily 
accomplished  by  boring  a  ventilating  flue  from 
above  to  connect  with  the  cellar,  with  an  open- 
ing and  closing  device  in  it.  There  are  one  or  two 
instances  in  the  State  where  such  arrangements  have 
proved  satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly  the  failure  of  the  leaves  which  you 
send  is  due  to  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  The 
dying  back  from  the  edges  and  the  peculiar  color  and 
texture  of  the  dying  parts  is  characteristic  of  that 
trouble.  The  fact  that  some  trees  are  affected  and 
some  not  would  indicate  either  a  variation  in  the 
moisture  of  different  spots  or  a  difference  in  the  indi- 
vidual vigor  of  the  tree,  for  trees  seem  to  have  an 
individuality  in  this  respect  quite  as  marked  as  in 
animals. 

Defective  Soil  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  peach  trees  set  out 
last  spring  that  are  diseased.  I  send  some  of  the 
twigs  and  some  of  the  insects  that  I  find  on  them  at 
the  present  time,  which  is  a  brown  speckled  bug 
about  i  inch  long.  Sometimes  you  can  find  six  or 
eight  in  a  bunch  under  a  web.  A  neighbor  has  an 
orchard  four  years  old  that  he  contemplates  digging 
up  next  spring.  Some  of  them  appear  in  perfect 
health,  but  they  don't  bloom.  In  the  spring,  when 
they  start  to  grow,  the  ends  of  the  limbs  are  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  the  rest  of  the  tree.  In  driv- 
ing along  the  road  you  can  see  trees  affected  the 
same  way  in  nearly  every  orchard.  It  is  different 
from  the  work  of  the  red  spider. — Reader,  Tulare 
county. 

The  insects  which  you  find  collected  on  twigs  of  dis- 
eased peach  trees  are  notoxus  beetles.  They  collect 
in  the  way  you  find  them,  either  for  protection  or  for 
social  purposes,  and  do  .  not  injure  fruits  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  nor  have  they  been  discovered 
working  upon  the  foliage.  The  trouble  with  the 
peach  tree,  judging  from  the  extreme  slimness  of  the 
twig  and  smallness  of  the  leaf,  is  due  to  a  difficulty  in 
the  soil — either  the  water  stands  too  near  the  sur- 
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face,  or  there  is  alkali  present,  or  some  other  ad- 
verse condition  which  no  application  to  the  tree  itself 
would  correct.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  what  you 
say  of  the  dying  back,  or  the  slow  starting  of  the 
upper  branches.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  trees  which  manifest  such  weak  growth 
as  your  specimens  show  are  not  at  all  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory  and  profitable.  We  have  had  other  sim- 
ilar specimens  from  your  neighborhood,  the  trouble 
in  that  case  being  due  to  water  standing  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Digging  a  few  holes  at  the  time 
of  the  year  when  the  water  is  most  likely  to  collect 
and  stand  would  show  whether  this  is  the  trouble  in 
the  specific  case  you  have  in  mind  or  not.  The  peach 
tree  does  not  endure  standing  water,  even  in  the  win. 
ter  time. 

Figs  Near  the  Coast. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  cause  for  failure  of 
first  crop  of  figs  to  ripen  on  my  trees  growing  near 
Palo  Alto  ?  The  varieties  are  such  as  usually  pro- 
duce in  many  parts  of  the  State  at  least  a  limited 
first  crop,  although  not  as  heavy  as  the  first  crop 
usually  borne  by  the  California  or  Mission  trees. 
The  varieties  include  White  and  Brown  Ischia,  Brown 
Turkey,  Black  San  Pedro,  Dauphine  and  White  Mar- 
seilles. These  trees  are  young,  but  bore  this  year 
and  last  limited  quantities  of  first  crops,  which  ap- 
parently were  vigorous  and  healthy,  but  in  July  when 
the  figs  were  almost  full  grown  and  in  some  cases 
when  they  had  commenced  to  color,  they  all  fell  off 
the  branches,  the  flesh  and  pulp  having  but  little  in- 
dication of  reaching  maturity.  These  same  trees  last 
year  produced  a  heavy  second  crop,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Ischias  they  have  produced  a  heavy  second 
crop  for  years  all  of  which  ripen  well  except  those 
cut  off  by  frosts.  The  failure  cannot  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  caprification ;  otherwise  the  second  crop 
would  not  mature.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that 
these  varieties  do  not  require  capritication.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  at  first  that  last  year's  wood  on  which 
the  first  crop  is  produced  had  not  ripened  properly, 
or  that  it  had  been  injured  by  frosts,  but  if  this  were 
true  the  figs  would  hardly  have  grown  almost  to 
their  full  size.  Can  you  suggest  a  reason  for  these 
failures  ? — A  Subscriber,  Palo  Alto. 

We  have  to  answer  on  the  basis  of  conjecture,  as 
we  are  not  aware  of  demonstration.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  behavior  described  and  attribute  it  to  the 
prevailing  low  temperature  just  at  the  time  that 
higher  heat  is  required  for  the  changes  involved  in 
ripening.  July  and  August  are  low  temperature 
months,  and  such  sunshine  as  we  get  loses  its  edge  by 
the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  through  which  it  has  to 
pass.  September  brings  not  only  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, but  a  clearer  air,  and  the  fig  finds  heat  enough 
for  its  full  development,  and  this  continues,  except 
during  early  fall  rains,  until  frosts  cut  off  the  strag- 
glers as  you  describe.  The  fig  near  the  coast  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  is,  however,  always  near  the 
line  between  sufficient  and  too  little  heat. 


Dieback  in  the  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor:— About  a  year  ago  I  reported  to 
you  that  many  fruit  trees  were  at  that  time  dying 
back  one  limb  at  a  time,  the  tree  otherwise  looking 
healthy.  The  same  condition  prevails  at  the  present 
time,  at  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  more  gener- 
ally. All  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  even  hawthorne 
trees,  are  affected.  Cannot  one  of  your  experts  visit 
the  locality,  or  can  we  send  specimens  of  affected 
limbs  by  express  ? — B.  S.,  Smartsville. 

It  seems  to  us  almost  beyond  doubt  that  these 
trees  are  either  dying  back  from  insufficient  moisture 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  they  die 
back  from  frost  in  the  early  spring  after  the  sap  has 
started  and  before  growth  appears.  Both  causes 
may  be  in  action.  They  can,  however,  be  distin. 
guished  by  examination  of  the  trees  at  different 
times.  If  the  upper  branches  are  found  to  be  dead 
or  dying  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  the  cause  is  a  dry 
subsoil  the  previous  summer;  if  the  buds  swell  and  do 
not  open  properly  and  the  limb  dies  back  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  the  cause  is  winter  soaking 
in  water  or  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree.  If  our  correspondent  will  think  these  sug- 
gestions over  and  study  the  trees  at  the  seasons  indi- 
cated he  will  solve  the  problems  for  himself.  Dig- 
ging now  to  dry  subsoil  or  shallow  bedrock  will  also 
answer  the  question  for  any  tree  which  is  trying  to 
grow  over  it. 

Lemon  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — 1.  What  are  the  chief  centers  of 
lemon  raising  in  this  country  ?  2.  How  large  is  the 
total  annual  production  ?  3.  How  much  of  them  are 
exported  ?   4.  What  percentage  of  them  is  used  in- 


dustrially and  to  what  purposes? — C.  H.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J. 

There  are  no  commercial  lemons  produced  in  the 
United  States  except  those  grown  in  California.  The 
chief  lemon  producing  district  in  California  lies  just 
south  of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  although  there  are 
also  large  orchards  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties  on  the  coast  and  at  several  points  in  the  in- 
terior of  southern  California.  There  is  also  a  certain 
acreage  in  Tulare  county,  and  some  attention  is  given 
to  the  fruit  all  through  the  foothill  district  of  central 
California.  The  lemon  product  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  other  States  amounts  to  about  2000  car- 
loads per  year.  There  is  a  considerable  surplus 
product  of  lemons  which  cannot  be  profitably  shipped, 
either  because  they  may  be  slightly  disfigured  or  be- 
cause the  price  is  too  low  at  the  time  when  they  are 
ready.  A  very  small  fraction  of  this  waste  product 
is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  there  be- 
ing a  factory  for  that  purpose  at  Chula  Vista,  a  little 
south  of  San  Diego.  A  small  amount  of  lemon  oil  is 
also  produced  for  the  manufacture  of  essences. 


Tea,  Cocoa  and  Vanilla. 

To  the  Editor: — How  does  the  tea  plant  do  in 
California,  and  what  cultivation  and  climate  are  re- 
quired for  cocoa  and  vanilla? — L.  B.,  Folsom. 

The  tea  plant  grows  readily  with  proper  cultivation 
in  the  foothills  of  California.  It  needs  about  the  same 
treatment  that  you  would  give  to  fruit  trees  to  insure 
satisfactory  growth.  Tea  plants  have  been  grown  in 
the  foothills  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  have  never 
succeeded  commercially  because  of  the  cost  of  hand 
picking  of  the  leaves  which  is  required.  Cocoa  and 
vanilla  are  both  tropical  plants,  neither  of  which  will 
succeed  anywhere  in  California. 


formalin  has  been  used,  and  one  pint  of  commercial 
formalin,  as  it  is  bought  in  the  stores,  is  diluted  with 
thirty  gallons  of  water  and  potatoes  are  soaked  in 
this  for  two  hours.  Thirty  gallons  of  this  dip  ought 
to  treat  about  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  July  25,  1904. 


Another  Tea  Grower. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  particulars 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  tea  plant?  Has  it  been 
tried  with  success  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  how 
is  it  propagated? — "Ignorant,"  Healdsburg. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  growth  of  the  tea  plant  in 
the  foothills  in  answer  to  another  correspondent.  It 
will  also  grow  near  the  coast.  It  is  not  a  tender 
plant.  It  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  which  have  a 
more  wintry  climate  than  California.  It  also  grows 
in  South  Carolina,  and  some  tea  is  being  made  there. 
We  have  no  help  here  which  is  cheap  enough  to  pick 
leaves  and  manipulate  tea.  The  plant  is  readily 
grown  from  fresh  seed,  which  is  large  and  hardy,  but 
there  is  so  little  call  for  tea  seed  that  local  supplies 
are  apt  to  be  kept  too  long.  A  fresh  lot  of  seed 
should  be  imported  unless  the  dealers  can  assure  you 
of  the  recent  importation  of  their  offering. 

Clovers  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  it  be  advisable  to  try  red, 
white,  crimson  or  other  clovers  on  salt  grass  land? 
Foxtail  grows  on  it,  and  why  not  the  clovers? — 
Inquirer,  Traver. 

Foxtail  grows  on  some  salt  grass  land — first,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  quite  resistant  to  alkali;  second, 
because  it  makes  its  growth  in  the  winter,  when  the 
alkali  is  washed  down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  soil 
by  the  rain.  You  cannot  get  clovers  to  start  be- 
cause they  are  more  subject  to  injury  by  alkali  and  be- 
cause they  will  not  grow  well  during  the  winter,  but 
like  to  start  in  the  spring,  as  the  warmth  increases, 
and  are  cut  off  soon  after  by  the  concentration  of  al- 
kali at  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  the  moisture 
evaporates.  Alfalfa  is  the  clover  which  seems  to 
stand  a  certain  amount  of  alkali  better  than  other 
clovers  because  it  has  a  very  thick,  fleshy  root,  which 
resists  alkali  if  it  is  possible  for  the  plant  to  get  a 
start  before  the  alkali  rises  too  thickly  around  it.  If 
your  land  will  not  take  alfalfa,  you  need  not  expect 
success  with  any  clover  you  mention. 

Prevention  of  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — What  do  you  recommend  as  a 
preventive  for  scab  in  potatoes  ? — Reader,  El  Monte. 

There  are  two  quite  effective  treatments  to  pre- 
vent scab  in  potatoes  and  both  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  seed  before  planting;  one  is  corrosive  sublimate. 
Dissolve  one  ounce  in  eight  gallons  of  water  and  soak 
the  seed  potatoes  in  this  solution  for  one  and  one-half 
hours  before  cutting.  This  treatment  kills  the  scab 
spores  which  may  be  upon  the  exterior  of  the  pota- 
toes. More  recently,  however,  to  avoid  danger  in 
handling  such  a  rank  poison  as  corrosive  sublimate, 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Warm  weather  and  light  winds  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Grain  harvesting  and  thrashing  progressed  rap- 
idly and  harvesting  is  completed  in  some  places.  The 
grain  crop  is  the  lightest  for  several  years  and  the  qual- 
ity below  standard.  Hay  has  yielded  a  large  crop,  ex- 
cellent in  quality;  baling  and  storing  are  in  progress. 
The  hot  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  hops,  which  are 
now  in  first-class  condition  and  give  promise  of  a  large 
yield.  Grapes  are  making  rapid  progress  and  prospects 
are  good  for  an  unusually  heavy  crop;  the  heat  has 
caused  no  material  damage.  Late  Bartlett  pears  in  Ne- 
vada county  are  reported  almost  a  failure,  but  there  is  a 
very  good  crop  in  the  valley  districts,  and  large  ship- 
ments are  being  made.  Prunes  are  light  in  some  sec- 
tions and  fair  in  others.  Peaches,  apples  and  apricots 
are  light  in  all  sections.  Figs  and  oranges  are  develop- 
ing satisfactorily  and  large  crops  are  expected. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  considerably  warmer  than  during 
the  preceding  week  and  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Light 
rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern  sections,  but  caused 
no  damage.  Grain  harvesting  and  hay  baling  are  pro- 
gressing. There  is  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley in  most  places,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  in  nearly  all 
sections.  Corn,  hops  and  beans  are  making  rapid 
growth  and  will  yield  about  the  average  crops.  Grapes 
were  improved  by  the  warm  weather  and  are  advancing 
rapidly,  with  indications  of  a  large  yield.  The  decidu- 
ous fruit  crop  is  generally  disappointing,  though  fair 
crops  of  pears,  plums,  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches  are 
being  gathered  in  some  sections.  Figs  are  ripening 
rapidly.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  in  good  condition. 
Almonds  and  walnuts  give  promise  of  large  crops. 
San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week  and  partly  cloudy,  sultry  weather  the  latter. 
Harvesting  and  thrashing  grain  continue  in  all  districts. 
The  hay  crop  is  about  all  cut  and  baling  continues;  the 
crop  is  a  good  average.  The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is 
ripening  rapidly  and  dryers  and  canneries  are  in  full 
operation,  fn  Tulare  the  crop  is  very  heavy.  Large 
shipments  of  peaches,  Bartlett  pears  and  plums  are  be- 
ing made  to  local  and  Eastern  markets.  Watermelons 
are  plentiful  and  are  being  shipped  freely.  The  prune 
crop  is  good.  Grapes  are  making  good  progress  and  a 
large  crop  will  be  harvested.  Some  early  table  grapes 
are  being  marketed.  The  first  of  the  crop  of  new 
peaches  is  going  to  the  packing  houses.  Citrus  fruits 
are  making  good  progress  and  a  large  orange  crop  will 
be  harvested  in  the  Porterville  section.  Water  is  getting 
low.    Stock  are  in  good  condition  and  healthy. 

Southern  California. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  week  were  nearly  nor- 
mal and  generally  favorable  for  crops.  Grain  thrashing 
continues;  the  crop  in  some  places  is  reported  fair  and 
in  others  almost  a  failure.  Beans  are  blossoming  and 
look  thrifty.  Sugar  beets  at  Santa  Maria  are  yielding  a 
large  crop,  excellent  in  quality.  Apricots  are  light  and 
of  small  size.  Walnuts  look  well  in  orchards  where 
water  is  plentiful  and  will  probably  yield  nearly  an  aver- 
age crop.  Melons  are  small,  but  of  good  quality.  Grapes 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  give  indications  of  the 
largest  crop  for  several  years.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing 
well,  though  there  are  reports  of  a  light  yield  of  Navel 
oranges. 

Eureka  Summary.— Haying  is  progressing  rapidly; 
the  yield  is  large  and  quality  excellent.  All  crops  made 
good  growth.  Cherries  were  damaged  by  rain  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  on  the  market.  Very  warm 
in  the  interior. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— On  account  of  light  win- 
ter rains  there  has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  irrigat- 
ing water.  The  supply  is  holding  up  pretty  well  in  some 
places  and  getting  scant  in  others.  Peach  drying  con- 
tinues.  

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, July  27,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

T 

1.19 

.06 

.09 

62 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

0.10 

.00 

.02 

108 

68 

Sacramento  

T 

T 

.00 

T 

98 

56 

San  Francisco  

T 

.02 

.00 

.02 

66 

50 

.00 

.00 

.00 
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68 

Independence  j 

T 

T 

.00 

.06 

96 

68 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 
Los  Angeles  

T 
.00 

T 

no 

.00 
.00 

T 

.02 

88 
86 

52 
60 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

74 

64 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.14 

104 

76 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Some  Turkey  Troubles. 

From  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  300  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  T.  F.  McGhew. 

No  kiud  of  young  poultry  is  so  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  unfavorable  conditions  as  young  turkeys. 
They  must  be  carefully  protected  from  attacks  of 
parasites  and  from  excessive  heat  and  dampness  un- 
til they  have  gained  sufficient  strength  and  size  to 
wander  away  with  the  parent  turkeys  and  care  for 
themselves  upon  the  range. 

Insect  Parasites. — The  chief  danger  from  lice  and 
mite  attacks  to  the  poults  is  directly  after  the  poults 
are  hatched;  but  the  best  remedy  is  to  deal  with  the 
hen  before  the  young  are  hatched.  The  plumage  of 
the  hen  should  be  dusted  with  insect  powder  close 
down  to  the  skin  from  head  to  hock  joint,  being  care- 
ful not  to  get  it  into  the  eyes.  This  should  be  done  at 
least  twice  a  week  until  within  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore hatching.  The  most  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  this.  Never  use  lime  or  sulphur  for  this 
purpose.  Nothing  is  better  than  Persian  insect 
powder,  but  any  good  insect  powder  will  answer  the 
purpose  if  it  does  not  contain  ingredients  that  are  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes. 

It  may  often  occur,  however,  that  the  hen  will  not 
have  been  properly  treated,  and  so  lice  and  mites  will 
be  found  on  the  young;  and,  in  order  that  the  poults 
may  live  and  thrive,  they  must  be  freed  of  these 
enemies.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  ready  to  leave 
the  nest  they  must  be  examined  carefully  for  lice, 
which  may  be  on  top  of  the  head,  under  the  throat, 
or  about  the  wings  or  vent.  Some  of  them  are  gray  in 
color  and  difficult  to  see.  They  may  be  destroj'ed  by 
the  use  of  sweet  oil,  rubbing  a  very  small  amount 
upon  the  head  and  throat ;  insect  powder  is  sufficient 
for  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very  important 
that  only  a  small  amount  of  the  sweet  oil  be  used,  as 
too  much  is  injurious.  Kerosene  should  never  be  used 
to  destroy  parasites. 

Gapes. — After  external  parasites,  the  most  de- 
structive ailment  of  young  turkeys  is  the  gapes. 

Cause  of  the  trouble. — This  comes  from  certain 
small  worms  that  are  picked  up  by  the  young  tur- 
keys in  places  that  have  become  infested  with  them. 
Some  believe  that  the  angleworm  is  the  cause  of  the 
spreading  of  gapes,  and  it  probably  is  one  of  the 
causes.  It  is  possible  for  the  angleworm  or  other 
worms  to  be  infested  by  gapeworms,  and  thus,  when 
eaten,  to  cause  the  gapes  in  young  chickens  and  tur- 
keys. Whenever  the  ground  is  infested  with  the 
gapeworm  eggs  they  may  readily  infest  all  the  angle- 
worms in  the  same  soil,  and  the  eating  of  these  may 
cause  the  infestation  of  the  young  poults. 

Treatment. — Many  remedies  are  recommended  for 
this  ailment,  few  of  which  have  ever  proven  of  much 
advantage.  A  feather  or  a  twisted  horse  hair  may 
be  introduced  into  the  windpipe  for  the  removal  of 
the  gapeworms.  Some  recommend  the  feeding  of 
finely  chopped  garlic  and  turpentine  in  the  mash, 
while  others  suggest  the  mixing  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
naphtha  or  benzine  in  enough  mixed  food  for  a  dozen 
poults.  The  theory  of  the  use  of  these  remedies  is 
that  the  fumes  from  the  turpentine  or  the  benzine 
will  pass  through  the  entire  body  and  into  the  wind- 
pipe and  destroy  the  gapeworm. 

Those  remedies  are  known  to  have  destroyed  as  well 
as  to  have  cured,  and  great  precaution  must  be  ob- 
served in  their  administration;  try  them  on  a  few  at 
a  time  and  do  not  risk  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
flock.  Another  remedy  is  to  place  the  ailing  chicks 
in  a  box  over  which  has  been  stretched  some  cheese 
cloth;  take  some  very  dry  airslaked  lime  and  sift  it 
down  onto  the  poults  or  chicks  through  the  cheese 
cloth;  this  fine  dust  will  penetrate  the  nostrils  and 
throat  and  cause  a  violent  coughing  and  sneezing, 
which  tends  to  dislodge  the  gapeworms  and  give  re- 
lief. It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  remedy  which  should 
be  cautiously  used  rather  as  an  experiment  than  as  an 
absolute  cure. 

Prevention. — No  saying  could  be  more  truly  applied 
to  this  ailment  than  "  a  pound  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  ton  of  cure,"  and  cleanliness  is  the  only  sure  pre- 
ventive of  gapes.  Where  the  ground  has  become  in- 
fested, a  very  thin  coating  of  slaked  lime  should  be 
scattered  all  over  it  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  allowed  to  lie  there  un- 
til the  frost  disappears,  leaving  the  ground  almost 
dry;  then  take  a  hoe  and  scrape  off  all  the  lime 
and  one-half  inch  of  the  soil,  cart  it  away  and  bury 
it  at  least  4  feet  under  ground. 

Another  plan  is  to  sprinkle  the  soil  with  water  into 
which  has  been  mixed  some  sulphuric  acid;  after 
twenty-four  hours  cover  the  surface  with  lime  and 
turn  the  soil  under  with  a  plow.  A  surer  and  better 
way  than  this  is  to  remove  your  poultry  plant  to  an 
entirely  new  part  of  the  farm  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  infestation,  then  spread  a  coating  of  lime 
over  the  infested  land  and  plow  it  under  and  cultivate 
it  for  a  year  or  two. 

Examinations  made  by  opening  the  windpipes  of 
dressed  turkeys  during  the  winter  have  frequently 
revealed  the  presence  of  two,  three  or  four  gape 
worms  attached  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  wind- 


pipe; thus  is  shown  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  in- 
fection over  in  grown  birds,  which  must  likewise  be 
provided  against.  The  grown  turkey  might  be  care- 
fully subject  to  the  lime-dust  treatment  as  above,  to 
produce  coughing  or  sneezing;  and  some  of  the  mucus 
may  be  taken  from  the  throat  with  a  fine  platinum 
loop  and  examined  under  the  microscope  for  worm 
eggs.  Those  showing  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
worms  should  be  kept  isolated  and  treated  until  they 
are  known  to  be  free  of  the  worms. 

Blackhead. — In  many  localities  turkey  growing 
has  become  almost  extinct  as  the  result  of  the 
scourge  known  as  blackhead.  The  disease  was  first 
noticed  in  New  England,  but  quickly  spread  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

Nature  of  the  disease. — It  first  attacks  the  cecum 
— the  blind  gut  situated  between  the  large  and  small 
intestimes.  It  also  attacks  the  liver,  this  organ  be- 
coming very  much  enlarged,  often  to  twice  its  normal 
size,  and  showing  over  its  surface  discolored  spots 
varying  from  one-eighth  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  shading  in  color  from  whitish  lemon  to  dark 
yellow. 

While  this  disease  is  attributed  to  microbes,  it  is 
thought  to  be  very  much  aggravated  or  increased 
through  inbreeding.  In  other  words,  many  attribute 
the  prevalence  of  what  is  known  as  blackhead  to  the 
depleted  vitality  of  the  stock  of  breeding  turkeys 
making  it  possible  for  the  germs  to  grow  and  gain 
destructive  foothold. 

Symptoms. — Diarrhea  is  the  most  marked  and  con- 
stant symptom,  and  may  be  expected  sooner  or  later 
in  the  course  of  the  disease;  it  results  from  inflamma- 
tion and  internal  weakness.  A  peculiar  discolora- 
tion of  the  head  occurs  when  the  disease  is  at  its 
height,  which  has  led  to  the  popular  designation  of 
blackhead.  This  disease  attacks  very  young  turkeys 
and  often  lasts  for  several  months  before  causing 
death.  The  fact  that  the  propagation  of  this  affec- 
tion is  more  active  during  mid-summer  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  exclusively  a  summer  disease. 

Treatment. — The  use  of  medicine  has  not  proven 
very  successful.  Among  the  remedies  most  recom- 
mended are  sulphur,  sulphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and 
salicylic  acid.  Sulphur  may  be  given,  five  to  ten 
grains  being  combined  with  one  grain  of  sulphate 
of  iron;  or  sulphur,  ten  grains,  sulphate  of  iron,  one 
grain,  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  one  grain.  It  is 
necessary  that  such  treatment  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and  continued  for  considerable  time 
to  obtain  results. 

Some  people  who  have  had  experience  with  this 
ailment  in  recent  years  believe  that  it  results  largely 
from  inbreeding,  the  infection  being  transmitted  from 
one  flock  to  another  by  affected  birds  or  eggs.  The 
remedies  applied  proving  of  little  benefit,  the  only 
alternative  is  the  introduction  of  new,  strong,  and 
healthy  stock.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  destroy 
their  entire  flocks,  and  after  having  thoroughly  disin- 
fected the  premises,  started  with  new,  healthy 
stock,  while  others  have  introduced  wild  blood  into 
their  flocks. 

In  all  bowel  troubles  in  turkeys,  feeding  boiled  rice 
has  proven  of  benefit,  and  it  has  been  largely  prac- 
ticed by  experienced  growers.  Many  feed  the  boiled 
rice  to  the  young  poults  to  prevent  the  coming  of  the 
destructive  diarrhea.  The  most  successful  way  to 
obviate  a  dangerous  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  to 
avoid  feeding  wet  or  sloppy  food  and  guard  the 
youny  from  taking  cold.  The  feeding  of  small 
particles  of  charcoal  is  beneficial  to  the  young  from  the 
fact  that  it  sweetens  the  crop  and  gizzard  and  pre- 
vents fermentation,  which  is  very  injurious  and  de- 
structive. Above  all  things,  never  make  use  of  in- 
fected turkeys  for  breeding  stock. 

Tapeworm. — Tapeworm  and  worms  of  all  kinds  are 
very  injurious  to  turkeys. 

Symptoms. — The  presence  of  the  tapeworm  may  be 
recognized  through  the  indolent,  drowsy  spirits  of 
those  infested  with  it;  a  careful  examination  of  the 
voidings  will  also  reveal  its  presence,  as  those  in- 
fested will  pass  small  portions  of  the  worm. 

Treatment. — Powdered  male  fern  is  an  effective 
remedy,  and  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from 
thirty  grains  to  one  dram  of  the  powder;  or  of  the 
liquid  extract,  fifteen  to  thirty  drops.  This  should 
be  administered  morning  and  evening  before  feeding, 
the  minimum  dose  to  the  younger,  increasing  the  dose 
as  they  grow  older.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent 
remedy  against  worms  of  all  kinds  which  inhabit  the 
digestive  organs  of  poultry.  A  common  remedy 
made  use  of  by  some  for  the  removal  of  worms  from 
fowls  is  one  drop  of  kerosene  oil  night  and  morning. 
This  should  not  be  administered  to  the  very  young, 
but  may  be  used  with  impunity  after  they  are  a  few 
weeks  old. 

Diarrhea. — Looseness  of  the  bowels  or  diarrhea  is 
quite  too  often  mistaken  for  cholera;  but  such  loose- 
ness may  come  from  any  of  several  causes,  such  as 
bad  feeding,  dampness,  filth,  or  infestation  with  lice. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  is  the  very  best  cure.  Feed- 
ing boiled  rice  and  a  little  charcoal,  as  already  stated, 
will  prove  of  great  benefit.  The  remedy  most  often 
used  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  cayenne  pepper.  This  is  mixed 
into  the  mash  food,  about  a  stroked  teaspoonful  to  a 
dozen  very  young  poults.  Double  the  amount  after 
they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old.  What  is  known  as 
Sun  cholera  mixture  is  very  beneficial,  either  when 


mixed  in  the  drinking  water  or  the  mash  food.  This 
may  be  given  so  that  each  would  have  from  five  to 
twenty  drops  at  a  time,  according  to  age. 

Cholera. — Cholera,  when  present  in  its  true  form, 
is  a  most  uncompromising  disease.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  save  a  flock  of  turkeys  attacked  with 
true  cholera  is  to  remove  the  ailing  ones  immediately 
and  destroy  them.  Transfer  those  not  attacked  to 
some  other  part  of  the  farm  and  thoroughly  disinfect 
and  clean  up  the  locality  where  they  have  been,  feed- 
ing nothing  but  a  slight  grain  diet  for  a  short  time. 
Medical  treatment  has  been  of  very  little  service  in 
this  ailment.  The  drugs  that  have  been  used  are 
sulphur,  copperas,  capsicum,  alcohol  and  resin, 
either  administered  separately,  or  equal  parts 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  administered  in  the 
mash  food. 

Diarrhea  and  blackhead  are  often  mistaken  for 
cholera.  It  it  is  always  remembered  that  the  carcass, 
no  matter  from  what  cause  the  fowl  may  have  died, 
should  be  either  burned  up  or  buried  at  least  4  feet 
underground,  no  infection  to  other  fowls  is  likely  to 
result.  No  other  known  cause  of  the  spreading  of 
the  disease  equals  the  permitting  of  dead  bodies  of  in- 
fected fowls  to  lie  about. 

Turkeys,  like  poultry  of  all  other  kinds,  are  subject 
to  the  other  diseases  and  ailments  which  affect  fowls, 
most  of  which  may  be  prevented  or  avoided  if  proper 
care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the  stock. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Angora  Goats  in  Sonoma  County. 

A  writer  for  the  American  Shepherd's  Bulletin, 
who  has  a  turn  for  the  goat  industry,  has  been  look- 
ing up  some  of  the  manifestations  thereof  in  Cali- 
fornia and  gathers  statements  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  California  readers: 

At  one  of  the  ranches,  6  or  7  miles  out  of  Healds- 
burg,  we  found  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Sol.  Walters, 
although  he  resides  in  town,  and  has  also  a  stock 
ranch  and  range  in  the  mountains  14  miles  beyond 
Skagg's  Springs,  or  28  miles  northwest  of  Healds- 
burg.  Mr.  Walters  has  been  interested  in  goats  for 
the  past  eight  years,  and  few  have  more  carefully 
than  he  studied  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  animals, 
or  how  to  so  rear  the  creature  that  its  own  comfort 
may  be  considered  and  it  may  be  most  serviceable  in 
various  ways  to  its  proprietor. 

While  those  in  Sonoma  county  who  still  continue  to 
run  this  class  of  stock  are  giving  due  attention  to 
the  production  of  mohair  and  meat  and  are  in  the 
main  operating  remuneratively,  yet  it  was  mainly  as 
brush  destroyers  that  those  who  have  staid  longest 
with  goats,  first  brought  the  creatures  in  here. 

As  Land  Ci.earers. — 'Tew  would  keep  goats  in 
this  section,"  said  Mr.  Walters,  ''but  for  clearing 
land.  They  do  this  effectively.  Turn  them  out  in 
the  foothills  where  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  brush. 
They  will  make  clean  work  of  it.  Take  manzanita, 
for  instance;  cut  one  down,  10,000  come  up.  But 
goats  destroy  it  root  and  branch.  They  will  destroy 
the  stumps  in  two  years. 

"Yet  a  goat  will  not  live  in  winter  without  grass; 
and  many  have  an  idea  that  they  will  do  better  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  if  grass  is  part  of  their  food. 
In  April  they  are  on  browse  and  grass. 

"I  started  with  thirty-five  A  No.  1  nannies,  and 
procured  a  reputedly  thoroughbred  billy.  I  also 
bought  a  bunch  of  common  goats.  Have  been  breed- 
ing them  up  till  I  have  a  good  standard,  get  a  good 
quality  of  mohair,  have  changed  stock  considerably, 
have  culled  out  a  good  deal.  Yet  some  three-quarter 
bloods  which  I  have  are  fine  shearers. 

"The  middle  of  April,"  said  he,  "  is  early  enough. 
The  does  are  kept  close  in  this  period  and  a  comfort- 
able place  is  provided  for  the  kids." 

Wethers  are  kept  not  over  two  years;  at  that  age 
they  usually  sell  for  $3  per  head.  "Picked"  bids 
(does)  bring  $2.75  and  $3  (hair  off). 

The  average  clip  of  this  gentleman's  herd  is  about 
three  and  one-half  pounds  per  head  year's  growth, 
although  he  has  goats  which  will  shear  five  and  six 
pounds. 

He  has  during  three  years  past  annually  shipped 
to  New  York.  The  "hair"  for  that  time  has  aver- 
aged 30  cents  per  pound. 

Of  course  in  the  high  hills  beyond  Skaggs  Springs 
"varmints"  are  a  source  of  much  discomfort,  and 
"  yet,"  remarks  our  friend,  "a  coyote  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  goat  must  first  get  him  on  the  run; 
otherwise  if  the  goat  gets  backed  up  he  will  '  best ' 
the  varmint." 

"The  question  was  raised  by  some  one  east  of  the 
Rockies,  some  one  in  Iowa,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
who  was  interested  in  Angoras,  whether  all  goats 
annually  shed  their  hair.  The  query  came  to  me, 
though  of  how  the  querist  knew  of  my  existence  I  am 
ignorant.  I  replied  that  I  had  seen  two  goats  that  I 
was  satisfied  did  not  '  shed  '  during  the  year." 

"Another  question  propounded  to  me  and,  I  be- 
lieve, emanating  from  the  same  source,  was  substan- 
tially this:  '  Have  you  ever  had  any  hornless  goats  ?' 
I  was  able  to  respond  that  a  few  years  ago  I  bought 
twenty-five  goats  of  Mr.  ,  near  Cloverdale,  among 
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which  were  three  muleys.  These  carried  a  short 
staple  mohair,  but  it  was  fine  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity." 

Od  an  adjoining  ranch  I  found  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobson. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  chores  were  done,  this  gen- 
tleman (he  is  a  young  man,  square,  yet  well  knit,  and 
"well  in  hand"),  thus  discoursed: 

"Goats,  on  the  whole,  are  more  profitable  than 
sheep.  They  are  freer  from  disease,  are  more  intelli- 
gent, are  less  care,  one  man  can  handle  hundreds  of 
head  more  easily  than  a  tenth  of  the  same  number  of 
sheep.  The  same  range  will  keep  many  more  nan- 
nies than  ewes.  The  average  age  of  a  goat  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  sheep.  While  the  clip  of  the 
average  doe  is  by  weight  much  less  than  that  of  a 
ewe,  the  comparative  price  of  mohair  and  wool  makes 
the  annual  product  of  the  doe  considerably  more 
valuable.  Speaking  of  diseases  of  animals,"  Mr. 
Hobson  queried,  "what  habitual  ailment  can  you 
assign  to  a  goat  ?  None.  He  is  hardy,  vigorous, 
never  has  catarrh,  pulmonary  or  lung  disease;  if 
vermin,  like  ticks,  for  example,  get  on  his  body,  they 
are  easily  disposed  of.  Little's  dip  will  speedily  do 
the  business.  This  is  also  healing  in  its  nature,  and 
rather  benefits  the  fleece  than  otherwise." 

"But,  Mr.  Hobson,  are  not  goats  sometimes  af- 
fected with  goitre?"  "Yes,  but  so  are  human  be- 
ings. That  trouble  is  due  to  certain  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  which,  in  solution  with  the  drinking 
water,  works  the  mischief.  The  prime  remedy  is  to 
change  the  habits  of  the  victim.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  cases  your  veterinarian  will  inform 
you."  [While  Mr.  Hobson  is  no  doubt  correct  as  to 
the  cause  of  regular  goitre,  there  is  a  form  of  goitre 
which  attacks  kids,  and  has  been  quite  common  in 
northern  California,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  other 
causes  than  the  one  he  mentions]. 

To  clip  the  goats  twice  a  year,  viz.,  in  April  and 
September,  he  believes  the  better  practice.  Not 
only  is  more  hair  obtained  and  much  less  waste  re- 
sulting from  the  pulling  off  on  the  range  by  brush,  but 
the  stock  is  healthier,  more  comfortable  and  less 
liable  to  be  hung  up,  injured  or  killed,  as  may  hap- 
pen when  the  long  fleece  is  saturated  with  water  in 
the  wet  season,  or  the  animal  is  caught  in  a  thicket 
and  is  unable  to  extricate  itself. 

Kidding. — It  takes  place  in  corrals.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  sheltering  of  nannies  and  their  offspring 
in  inclement  weather  and  for  the  feeding  of  the 
mothers  when  necessary.  The  kids  are  kept  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  those  which  are  mar- 
keted bring  $2.75(5>$3. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Exaltation  of  the  Peanut. 


By  Rev.  Henuy  S.  Clubb  Before  the  Vegetarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  peanut  has  come  rapidly  into  popular  favor 
both  in  its  capacity  as  a  popular  nut  and  also  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  and  manufacture  into  butter,  pro- 
tose,  nutmeatose,  nuterine  and  a  variety  of  other 
combinations  with  cereal  foods. 

Its  high  value  as  a  nutrient  has  brought  it  much 
into  favor.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  a  legume  rather 
than  a  nut,  and  yet  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  nut  both  in  flavor  and  in  its  unground  state,  in- 
digestibility. 

When  ground,  eaten  sparingly  with  plainer  food 
such  as  bread,  it  forms  an  ideal  diet,  furnishing  nour- 
ishment easily  digested  and  assimilated. 

The  objection  some  have  urged  that  it  is  a  ground 
plant  and  therefore  of  a  low  order  of  food,  is  not  well 
taken. 

It  is  true  the  plant  produces  its  fruit  under  the 
soil,  but  it  is  essentially  an  air  plant,  obtaining  its 
support  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere  and  not  from 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Summer  of  Tip  Top  farm,  Marquand,  Mo.,  tried 
experiments  and  found  that  the  peanut  thrived  on 
rocky  and  gravelly  ground  as  well  as  in  rich  soil. 
This  shows  that  it  is  an  air  plant  and  does  not  depend 
on  the  richness  of  the  soil,  which  confirms  my  conten- 
tion in  regard  to  its  being  mainly  an  air  product. 

A  Nitrogen  Gatherer. — Like  clover,  peas,  len- 
tils, etc.,  it  has  the  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  making  it  a  valuable 
plant  as  a  fertilizer  of  soil.  This  is  also  shown  in 
the  large  proportion  of  protein,  of  which  the  peanut 
contains  10%  more  than  beef.  Another  advantage  is 
that  it  stood  the  dry  weather  exceedingly  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  TJ  S.  Agri- 
cultural Department  what  to  do  with  those  arid  lands 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  irrigated  and  are  too 
dry  for  ordinary  crops.  The  peanut,  we  believe,  fur- 
nishes the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Summer  says  the  peanut  continued  to  produce 
a  profusion  of  clover-like  leaves  up  to  the  October 
freeze,  and  the  rootlets  were  covered  with  the  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

Instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  nutritious  a  plant,  it  actually  enriches 
the  soil  with  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  it  ab- 


stracts from  the  atmosphere  and  retains  in  its  roots. 
If  the  stalks  are  all  turned  under,  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil  is  much  greater. 

The  peanut  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  the 
northern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
while  at  present  it  is  only  extensively  cultivated  in  a 
few  of  the  Southern  States.  It  can  be  grown  profit- 
ably, we  believe,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
even  in  southern  Canada. 

Mr.  Summer  claims  it  is  more  productive  than  the 
Irish  potato. 

It  is  even  better  than  clover  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer 
and  enricher  of  the  soil.  The  cultivation  of  the  pea- 
nut is,  therefore,  a  great  promoter  of  fertility,  and 
even  if  by  unusually  cold  weather,  it  should  fail  to 
produce  in  some  Northern  States  a  profitable  crop 
of  nuts,  its  being  fed  to  cattle,  or  even  plowed  under, 
its  effect  on  the  soil  would  make  it  as  profitable  as  a 
crop  of  clover  in  promoting  fertility  of  the  soil,  being 
an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat  or  other  grain 
crops  that  do  not  possess  the  same  faculty  of  ab- 
stracting nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  As  a  rota- 
tion crop  on  a  grain  or  rice  farm  the  peanut  is 
invaluable,  and  when  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  rice  growers  of  the  South  discover 
its  value  in  preparing  the  soil  for  grain,  they  will 
plant  peanuts  on  their  thousand-acre  fields,  making 
peanuts  as  abundant  as  rice,  wheat,  barley  or  oats. 

Peanut  Products. — Peanut  butter  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  staple  article  of  commerce,  and  when  its 
virtues  are  discovered  it  will  become  still  more 
popular. 

It  possesses  these  marked  advantages  over  the 
common  dairy  butter. 

1.  It  will  not  absorb  offensive  odors. 

2.  It  will  stand  a  much  higher  temperature  with- 
out melting. 

3.  It  is  not  known  to  become  rancid  when  made 
pure  without  salt  or  other  foreign  substances. 

As  a  test  of  its  keeping  qualities  I  carried  a  sample 
of  peanut  butter  in  a  small  tin  box  in  my  vest  pocket 
one  whole  summer  while  traveling  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  on  returning  home  it  was  still  sweet  and 
good. 

It  can  be  used  to  make  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
foods.  In  Mrs.  Lambert's  Guide  for  Nut  Cookery 
there  are  over  fifty  recipes  for  choice  combinations  of 
food  into  which  peanut  butter  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. These  dishes  are  of  very  nourishing  character 
and  render  the  use  of  flesh  food  even  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  palate,  wholly  unnecessary,  while  they 
furnish  more  variety  and  richer  dishes  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  from  butcher's  meat  or  any  other 
product  of  slaughter.  The  fact  that  there  is  10% 
more  protein  or  flesh-forming  substance  in  peanuts 
than  in  the  best  beef  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  nourishment,  while  the  rich  fat  and  the  car- 
bohydrates (in  which  beef  is  deficient)  prove  that  the 
peanut  furnishes  a  body  builder  superior  in  every 
respect  to  any  kind  of  animal  product. 

For  the  manufacturers  of  candies  and  confections 
the  peanut  is  becoming  more  popular  than  ever,  and 
the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  selling  peanuts  at  the 
World's  Fair  commanded  a  higher  premium  than  any 
other  concession  on  the  ground,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
great  popularity  of  this  valuable  product. 

As  an  oil  producer  the  peanut  comes  next  to  the 
cocoanut  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  fat  it 
contains,  and  as  the  peanut  can  be  produced  in  a  few 
months  from  its  sowing  and  can  be  grown  on  any  soil 
and  in  any  climate  where  beans  will  grow,  it  possesses 
important  advantages  over  the  cocoanut  as  an  oil- 
producing  crop,  and  must  ever  be  more  economical, 
producing  a  sweet  and  wholesome  oil  at  very  moder- 
ate cost. 

At  the  present  time  the  supply  of  peanuts  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand  even  at  the  present  high  prices, 
and  when  they  can  be  produced  at  half  present  prices 
the  demand  will  be  quadrupled. 

The  peanut  crop  will  become  one  of  the  great  staples 
of  commerce  to  take  rank  with  wheat  and  rice  as  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  supply  to  the 
millions  of  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  object  to  the  claim  that  peanuts  are  worth 
growing  on  rocky  ground  or  even  on  clay  soils  which 
are  likely  to  become  hard  or  drying.  The  soil  must 
be  light,  loose  and  readily  penetrable.  As  for  nitro- 
gen gathering,  the  peanut  cannot  endure  frost  and 
therefore  it  is  out  of  the  list  of  green  manure  plants 
for  California  except  as  a  summer  crop,  either  grown 
with  irrigation  or  on  low  lands  naturally  moist  dur- 
ing the  dry  season. — Ed. 


The  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  seem  to  have  really  secured  a  good  ant 
from  Guatemala.  It  is  checking  the  ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil  in  the  Texas  cotton  fields,  and  it  is  now 
announced  that  the  Guatemalan  ants  promptly  de- 
stroy the  weevils  and  the  Texas  ants  as  well.  Now 
the  agricultural  ant  of  Texas  is  a  bad  ant — -no  doubt 
about  that.  It  is  the  worst  ant,  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  in  the  United  States.  Even  books 
have  been  written  about  its  badness,  and  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  it  destroyed,  but  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  Guatemalan  ant  gets  all  the  bad  things 
in  Texas  cleared  out  ?  That  must  be  reserved  for 
another  chapter,  as  the  story  writers  say. 


THE  GARDEN. 


A  Chapter  on  Slugs. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Stearns  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing California  naturalists,  writes  concerning  slugs  in 
the  Nautilus  for  July.  He  notes  the  report  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  slug  (Limax  maximus),  which 
has  varieties  which  show  blackish  colorations,  in  Red- 
lands,  and  says  this  occurrence  carries  this  form 
farther  inland  and  to  a  greater  elevation  than  here- 
tofore recorded  in  California.  Continuing  in  more 
popular  vein,  and  therefore  more  available  for  our 
reproduction,  Dr.  Stearns  writes  as  follows  : 

In  some  places  this  slug  has  already  become  a  pest. 
In  my  grounds  I  have  not  found  that  it  does  any  ma- 
terial damage  to  flowers  or  plants,  quite  unlike  Helix 
aspersa  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  garbage  can,  which  it  exploits  after  dark, 
being  nocturnal  in  its  wanderings,  concealing  itself  in 
cool,  damp,  dark  or  well-shaded  places  during  the 
day.  A  greasy,  cast-away  soup  bone  is  apparently 
to  its  liking,  judging  by  the  numerous  slime  tracks 
centering  around  such  an  object.  It  frequently  in- 
vades human  habitations,  directing  its  visits  to  the 
pantry.  It  is  surprising  how  small  a  hole  or  narrow 
crack  even  the  largest  individuals  can  pass  through. 
In  order  to  keep  them  out,  especially  of  the  pantry 
and  porches,  ordinary  table  salt  in  liberal  quantities 
strewn  around  and  close  to  the  threshold,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  pantry  and  kitchen  doors,  and  other 
places  indicated  by  the  shiny  slime  tracks  as  points 
of  entrance,  will  do  these  pests  up  every  time  ;  the 
salt  adheres  to  their  sticky  bodies,  dissolves  and  is 
absorbed,  and  the  intruders  are  literally  corned  to 
death.  For  all  places  about  the  dwelling  house  salt 
is  the  safest  and  most  effective  article.  Air-slaked 
lime  that  has  not  lost  all  of  its  heat  is  also  good.  This 
should  be  used  freely  in  cellars  and  basements  and 
other  places  of  concealment  where  the  slugs  occur. 
Another  remedy,  excellent,  but  too  poisonous  to  be 
used  unless  safely  placed  out  of  the  way  of  children 
or  pet  animals,  is  made  by  taking  the  refuse  of  the 
soup  kettle,  adding  water  so  as  to  make  when  stewed 
a  gruel  of  the  consistency  of  molasses  ;  mix  with  it, 
after  straining  out  the  coarser  portion,  some  Paris 
green;  daub  pieces  of  board  or  old  shingles  with  some 
of  the  mixture,  and  place  near  such  spots  as  are 
indicated  by  the  tracks.  This  prescription  is  a  set- 
tler. 

Having  experimented  successfully  with  these 
"remedies,"  I  can  assure  satisfactory  results.  Of 
course,  trapping  under  pieces  of  board  placed  here 
and  there,  turning  the  same  occasionally  and  col- 
lecting by  hand,  may  be  practiced  with  more  or  less 
success. 

In  England,  in  wet,  cool  seasons,  slugs  are  particu- 
larly destructive  to  fields  of  young  wheat;  there  they 
work  at  night.  Lime  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and 
trapping  under  cabbage  and  other  large  leaves  is 
often  resorted  to.  Soot  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
wheat  fields  in  the  same  way  as  lime. 

Another  foreign  slug,  Limax  (Amalia)  hewstoni 
(  =  A.  gagates  ?)  had  become  a  nuisance  in  the  grass 
plots  of  San  Francisco  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
presumably  extended  its  territory  over  a  larger  area 
bv  this  time.  Our  large  native  slugs,  Limax  (Ario- 
limax)  columbianus  Gld.,  and  its  near  relative,  cali- 
fornicus  Cp.,  inhabitants  of  central  California,  the 
first  named  found  also  as  far  north  as  British  Colum- 
bia, appear  to  be  free  of  the  sins  which  have  made 
the  foreign  forms  obnoxious.  These  two  species  are 
sometimes  met  with  of  the  length  of  6  inches.  Their 
dirty  yellowish  green  color,  often  blotched  or  spotted, 
is  rather  repulsive.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  slugs  may 
become  a  serious  pest  to  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
California  at  some  future  time — an  unwelcome  inci- 
dent pertaining  to  the  development  of  irrigation. 

The  sense  of  smell  seems  to  be  highly  developed  in 
L.  maximus,  and  probably  in  all  of  the  slugs,  and, 
again,  the  sense  or  instinct  of  direction.  L.  maxi- 
mus is  the  only  species  that  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  in  this  connection.  The  slugs  are 
"  not  popular  with  the  masses,"  and  very  good  peo- 
ple call  them  "nasty  things." 

The  unwary  should  take  notice  that  Dr.  Stearns 
does  not  commend  salt  except  for  house  use.  It  can 
not  be  used  in  the  garden,  for  common  salt  is  very 
destructive  to  plants,  except  in  quantities  too  small 
to  be  of  account  as  a  slugicide. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Shocking  Fight  With  an  Angry  Bull. 


We  gave  an  exhortation  not  long  ago  to  give  a  bull 
no  chances  to  get  the  advantage.  If  the  point  needs 
enforcement,  read  the  following  account  of  what 
happened  when  the  bull  had  a  chance:  Fred  Schmidt, 
one  of  the  recent  comers  to  this  locality,  says  the 
Modesto  News,  who  purchased  the  old  Wood  ranch 
on  the  Oakdale  road,  6  miles  from  Modesto,  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed  suffering  from  injuries  received  on 
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Monday  in  a  terrible  fight  with  his  pet  bull,  Duke. 

Mr.  Schmidt  is  one  of  the  partners  who  recently 
purchased  the  business  of  Henry  Vogelman  in  Mo- 
desto. He  lives  on  his  ranch,  and  on  Monday  last  he 
went  out  to  an  alfalfa  field  to  drive  the  pet  bull, 
Duke,  from  the  field.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  ani- 
mal for  the  reason  that  people  employed  about  the 
ranch  had  trained  the  bull  in  his  younger  days  to 
drive  in  harness,  etc.  On  Monday,  however,  the 
bull  lowered  his  head  when  Mr.  Schmidt  got  within 
about  15  feet  of  him  and  started  for  the  man.  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  knocked  to  the  ground  and  the  bull 
planted  both  knees  on  his  body  and  started  to  gore 
him  on  the  neck  and  chest. 

Some  time  ago  the  bull  had  been  dehorned,  and 
stubs  of  the  horns,  perhaps  li  inch  long,  had  been 
left.  With  these  stubs  the  bull  repeatedly  gored 
Mr.  Schmidt,  terribly  lacerating  and  bruising  his 
neck  and  arms  and  chest.  In  sheer  desperation  the 
aged  farmer  drew  his  pocket  knife  and  opening  the 
blade  made  a  number  of  stabs  at  the  eyes  of  the 
angry  bull.  This  had  the  desired  effect  and  the  bull 
backed  away  for  some  feet,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Schmidt  arose  from  the  ground  and  started  to  run 
for  the  nearest  fence.  The  angry  animal  followed 
and  in  a  short  distance  again  caught  the  fleeing 
farmer,  who  was  again  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
gored  and  bruised.  The  knife  was  once  more 
called  into  requisition,  and  one  of  the  bull's  eye  was 
cut  entirely  out.  This  only  seemed  to  anger  the  ani- 
mal the  more,  and  once  more  as  soon  as  Mr.  Schmidt 
arose  and  started  for  the  fence  he  was  knocked  down 
before  he  had  gone  many  feet.  This  operation  was 
repeated  eight  or  ten  times  before  the  fence  was 
finally  reached.  The  farmer  got  over  the  fence — he 
cannot  tell  how — but  not  before  he  had  penetrated 
both  eyeballs  of  his  mad  antagonist  with  his  knife. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Schmidt  got  over  the  fence  he 
almost  fainted,  and  had  to  lie  there  for  several  hours 
before  he  could  recover  strength  enough  to  walk  to 
his  home,  about  1  mile  distant.  While  he  was  lying 
there  in  a  very  serious  condition  the  angry  bull  made 
several  other  attempts  to  get  at  his  victim,  but  in  his 
blinded  condition  could  do  nothing,  and  Mr.  Schmidt 
finally  recovered  so  that  he  could  walk  to  his  home. 
Medical  aid  was  immediately  summoned  and  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  with  terribly 
bruised  and  lacerated  chest,  neck  and  arms.  He 
stated  that  if  the  bull  had  not  been  dehorned  that  he 
would  have  lost  his  life  on  the  first  attack. 

Mr.  Schmidt's  condition  is  improving,  and  if  there 
are  no  serious  internal  injuries  he  will  be  able  to  be 
about  within  a  week  or  two.  Mr.  Schmidt  says  that 
this  is  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous  experience 
of  his  life  and  he  cannot  now  see  how  he  escaped 
death. 


The  Hornfly  Pest. 

Complaints  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the 
hornfly  pest  and  requests  for  measures  that  may  be 
adopted  to  lessen  it  are  always  brought  by  the  ad- 
vent of  summer,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette.  There 
is  no  mistaking  this  miserable  little  pestiferous  fly, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  damage  he  does  and  no  wonder 
that  means  are  sought  to  minimize  the  effects  of  his 
unwelcome  presence. 

The  hornfly  is  one  of  the  unsolved  farm  problems. 
The  fact  that  they  multiply  prodigiously  in  the  drop- 
pings of  animals  furnishes  a  hint  as  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  lessen  their  numbers,  but  this  pest 
seems  to  be  permanent.  The  hornfly  and  the  com- 
mon fly  may  readily  enough  be  circumvented  by  the 
use  of  the  various  fly  repellants  or  fly  removers  or 
shooflies  that  are  on  the  market,  to  be  applied  with  a 
spray  pump.  This  form  of  prevention  is  reasonably 
effective  when  carefully  and  persistently  applied. 
In  small  herds  that  are  stabled  their  use  is  entirely 
practicable.  Moreover,  much  annoyance  and  suffer- 
ing may  be  spared  the  work  teams  and  the  driving 
horses  by  the  use  of  these  sprays.  Perfection  has 
not  yet  been  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
fly  repelling  compounds,  but  if  judiciously  used  they 
are  well  worth  all  they  cost.  At  milking  time  the 
ordinary  sized  herds  of  dairy  cattle  may  be  expe- 
ditiously sprayed  and  comparative  freedom  from  the 
flies  secured  for  some  hours  thereafter.  Show  herds 
may  be  readily  shielded  from  this  annoyance  by  the 
use  of  the  spray,  and  young  stock  in  yards  or  pad- 
docks may  be  similarly  treated.  But  such  treatment 
is  not  practicable  with  large  herds  that  run  at  pas- 
ture. 

The  ideal  summer  treatment  of  cattle,  whether 
dairy  or  feeding  cattle,  is  to  give  them  access  to  a 
darkened  barn  or  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when 
flies  are  most  troublesome.  Most  farms  afford  the 
means  for  the  adoption  of  this  simple  and  helpful 
treatment.  Gunny  sacks  hung  over  the  windows 
shut  out  the  light  without  interfering  materially 
with  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  doors  may  also 
be  draped  with  this  material.  With  such  a  retreat 
the  cattle  may  fight  the  flies  with  a  marked  degree 
of  success.  Every  farmer  who  has  witnessed  the 
discomfort  and  distress  caused  by  the  hornfly  and 
the  common  fly  at  the  height  of  the  season  in  which 
they  exercise  their  pernicious  activities  to  the  limit 
will  appreciate  the  humanity  and  the  economy  of 


providing  darkened  quarters  to  which  the  stock  may 
retreat  and  free  themselves  in  a  measure  from  the 
attacks  of  these  relentless  little  bloodsuckers. 


Fine  Cattle  Direct  From  Holland. 


The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  says  the  Stockton 
Mail,  have  recently  received  the  first  carload  of  their 
imported  cattle.  Three  more  carloads  will  arrive 
about  August  1st.  These  cattle  represent  many 
weeks  of  labor  on  the  part  of  Frank  S.  Peer,  who 
was  commissioned  by  Charles  D.  Pierce  to  search 
Holland  for  the  finest  specimens  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  that  could  be  purchased. 

The  shipments  reach  the  fondest  hopes  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  for  they  are  said  to  be  the  finest  that  ever 
left  Holland.  Mr.  Peer's  sojourn  in  Holland  covered 
many  weeks,  during  which  time  he  conducted  a  dili- 
gent search  for  the  very  best  animals.  Before  ship- 
ment all  the  cattle  purchased  were  subjected  to  the 
most  exacting  tests  for  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases by  Dr.  Geddie,  a  well-known  veterinarian  and 
representative  of  the  American  Government  at 
London. 

The  cattle  landed  in  Quebec,  Canada,  on  March 
10th,  after  a  most  eventful  voyage,  having  been 
caught  in  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
forty  head  stood  the  trip  excellently,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  attendants  and  having  a  large 
supply  of  feed  aboard.  The  attendants  created  much 
amusement  in  their  onward  march  toward  California. 
Their  large,  clumsy,  wooden  shoes  and  square-cut 
hair  looked  odd  enough  amidst  American  surround- 
ings. The  cows  don't  seem  to  mind  at  all  and  rather 
resent  American  fashions. 

Before  leaving  Quebec  the  animals  were  inspected 
by  W.  C.  Hunt  of  Liverpool  N.  Y.,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica to  examine  the  cattle.  The  bull,  Jetze,  who  heads 
this  herd,  he  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  animals 
he  had  ever  seen.  This  bull  was  famous  in  Holland 
and  said  to  be  among  the  very  best  animals  in  that 
country.  He  has  never  been  beaten  in  the  prize  ring 
and  brings  with  him  two  medals  bearing  the  royal 
coat  of  arms. 

The  Newcomers. — The  females  imported  are  of  the 
very  highest  grade.  Among  those  just  arrived  is 
the  great  cow  Visser  XVII,  said  to  be  the  greatest 
milk  producing  cow  in  Holland.  In  the  spring  of 
1903  she  gave  86  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  During 
this  time  she  was  fed  entirely  on  grass,  no  grain 
being  given,  and  milked  but  twice  a  day.  Another 
famous  cow  is  Alcartra  Polkadot,  the  greatest  of  all 
five-year  olds,  with  a  record  of  over  27  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  This  cow  is  not  imported  from 
Holland,  but  was  raised  in  Wisconsin,  where  she  was 
purchased  by  H.  A.  Moyer  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  owner 
of  the  Moyerdale  herd.  Mr.  Moyer  paid  $1000  for 
this  cow  before  she  had  made  her  famous  record.  A 
sudden  change  in  the  Moyerdale  estate  placed  this 
animal  upon  the  market  and  enabled  Mr.  Pierce  to 
purchase  her.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  large  figure. 

Other  famous  cows  that  have  already  arrived  at 
Riverside  are  the  great  Canadian  cow,  Paforit  Tri- 
tonia,  with  a  seven-day  butter  record  of  26  pounds  2 
ounces,  and  Rowena  2  B.  with  a  seven-day  record  of 
25  pounds  10  ounces,  and  Witra  II,  with  a  seven-day 
record  of  24  pounds  4  ounces.  In  thirty  days  this 
cow  gave  2469  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  100  pounds  of 
butter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Pierce,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Quebec,  is  much  gratified  with 
these  new  accessions  to  his  celebrated  herd.  A  splen- 
did lot  of  imported  Berkshire  swine  has  also  just 
arrived. 

Official  Tests. — Official  tests  of  a  large  number 
of  head  of  stock  will  soon  commence  at  Riverside. 
The  tests  are  conducted  by  representatives  from  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  some  splendid  results  are  ex- 
pected. The  development  of  the  Riverside  herd  has 
been  remarkable.  Although  still  comparatively 
young,  the  records  made  outrank  those  of  any  other 
herd  in  the  world.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
stock  which  has  been  raised  fupon  the  ranch,  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  local  conditions  in  our  Cali- 
fornia Netherlands  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Over 
eighty  cows  now  hold  advanced  register  records.  No 
other  herd  in  the  world  can  boast  of  so  large  a 
number. 


Home  Pork  Making. 


To  the  Editor  :— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
your  paper  where  I  may  find  correct  answers  for  the 
following  questions  :  1.  What  is  the  proper  way  to 
salt  down  pork  for  winter  use  f  2.  Can  bacon  be 
sugar-cured  on  a  small  scale  at  home,  and  if  so,  how 
is  it  done  ?  3.  How  long  should  bacon  be  salted  (or 
sugared)  before  smoking;  also  hams  ?  4.  Is  liquid 
smoke  as  good  for  smoking  bacon  as  the  old-fashioned 
way  ?  5.  What  are  the  details  of  making  kettle- 
rendered  lard  ? — Reader,  Sebastopol. 

You  can  get  a  very  satisfactory  book  covering 
these  and  similar  subjects.  It  is  entitled  "Home 
Pork  Making,"  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  from  this 
office  for  50  cents  per  copy. 


THE  FIELD. 


Believes  the  Hop  Situation  Strong. 

Mr.  M  H.  Durst  of  Wheatland  has  full  faith  in  the 
strength  of  the  present  hop  situation  and  writes  to 
the  Sacramento  Union  on  the  subject.  The  state- 
ments do  not  agree  altogether  with  some  of  the 
authorities,  but  this  makes  it  more  important,  per- 
haps, that  growers  should  see  what  they  are: 

I  have  received — July  23 — a  cable  from  a  most  reli- 
able correspondent  in  England,  reading:  "Crop 
down  30%."  This  means  that  the  prospect  for  a 
crop  in  England  is  to-day  30%  less  than  it  was  three 
weeks  ago. 

I  have  also  received,  under  date  of  July  21,  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  and  dealers  in 
hops  in  Oregon,  saying:  "  The  crop  in  this  State  is 
not  doing  well,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  short  of 
last  year,  despite  the  new  acreage.  They  are  pay- 
ing 20  cents  freely  for  the  growing  crop,  but  growers 
are  not  inclined  to  contract."  This  means  that  the 
late  rains  have  not  done  the  hop  vines  in  Oregon 
much  good;  also  that  the  crop  will  most  probably  be 
under  85,000  bales,  as  against  100,000  to  120,000 
bales,  as  claimed  by  many  people  interested  in  low 
prices. 

There  are  some  16,000  to  20.000  bales  less  in  stock 
on  the  coast  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Dealers 
are  offering  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound  more  for 
new  crop  than  they  were  the  third  week  in  July, 
1903.  Brewers  have  contracted  hardly  half  as  many 
hops  to  date  this  season  as  they  had  done  at  the 
same  period  last  year.  They  are  in  some  cases  pre- 
dicting high  prices  for  hops  and  intimating  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  them  to  raise  the  price  of  beer 
to  consumers. 

The  crop  in  Washington  is  not  promising  as  to 
yield,  and  in  California  it  seems  improbable  that  we 
will  grow  as  many  hops  as  in  1903.  From  New  York 
State  the  reports  are  conflicting,  but  the  precarious 
season  is  coming  on,  and  the  yield  is  almost  as  likely 
to  be  as  low  as  in  1902  (25,000  bales)  as  it  was  in 
1903  (53,000  bales). 

The  reports  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
were 'very  favorable  for  big  crops  until  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  are  now  coming  all  the  other  way, 
and  predictions  are  for  no  better  crops  than  last 
season. 

All  of  these  facts,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
creased demand  by  dealers  all  over  the  United 
States  for  contracts  of  1904  crop,  seem  to  strongly 
justify  reasoning  growers  in  assuming  that  there  is  a 
bright  outlook  ahead  for  very  much  better  prices 
than  are  now  offered.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
within  two  weeks  dealers  will  be  paying  25  cents  per 
pound  to  Pacific  coast  growers,  and  many  of  us 
rather  expect  to  see  choice  California  hops  bring- 
ing 30  cents  per  pound  before  September  is  gone. 
As  representing  the  largest  growth  of  hops  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  wish  to  lay  these  facts  before  California  hop 
growers. 


Improving  California  Wheat. 

Upon  this  subject,  which  we  have  chosen  for  edi- 
torial comment  in  recent  issues,  we  find  the  following 
in  the  annual  address  of  President  Babcock  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  of  San  Francisco: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Trade  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  Cali- 
fornia wheat  and  its  merits  in  competition  with 
wheat  produced  in  other  States.  In  the  past,  the 
prosperity  largely  depended  upon  its  wheat  crop  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  future,  it  should  not  be 
one  of  its  greatest  resources.  When  a  country  like 
France,  where  the  land  has  been  cropped  for  cen- 
turies, can  profitably  produce  an  annual  yield  of  10,- 
000,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  per 
acre,  can  any  one  say  that  this  great  State  of  ours 
will  never  again  raise  1,000,000  tons  ?  To-day  our 
average  yield  does  not  exceed  thirteen  bushels  per 
acre.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  individual 
effort  of  the  farmer  in  planting  proper  seed,  aDd 
with  a  scientific  application  of  the  necessary  fertiliz- 
ers, we  can  increase  our  output,  and  with  profit  too, 
just  as  the  Hawaiian  islands  doubled  their  yield  of 
sugar  by  the  same  scientific  measures.  This  is  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  State  at 
large,  that  certainly  the  Legislature  should  make  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  experimental  purposes,  as 
suggested  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade.  To  this  city 
it  means  much,  for  if  we  have  no  wheat  to  export, 
there  will  be  practically  few  ships  seeking  our  port, 
and  our  much  vaunted  commerce  will  sink  into 
greater  insignificance  than  the  position  which  it 
occupies  to-day  as  regards  its  foreign  trade,  which  is 
practically  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  fifty  great 
mercantile  ports  of  the  world.  This  is  hard  for  us  to 
believe,  perhaps,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 


Aneroid  barometers  are  made  which  will  measure 
3000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  better 
ones  will  read  to  1  foot.  They  are  mostly  in  use  in 
the  English  coal  mines,  the  workings  of  many  of 
which  are  below  sea  level. 
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Butte. 

Vaccination  to  Prevent  An- 
thrax.— Gridley  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  Vaccination  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  dreaded  cattle  disease — anthrax — 
is  going  on  again  at  the  Ord  ranch.  A 
band  of  about  400  head  of  cattle  that 
were  brought  down  from  the  north  last 
week  have  been  vaccinated  once,  and  in 
another  week  will  get  the  second  dose,  as 
is  customary.  The  results  are  very  satis- 
factory, as  not  a  head  has  been  lost  since 
the  vaccination  program  was  started  on 
the  Ord  ranch  and  the  Butte  Creek  pas- 
ture lands  belonging  to  J.  A.  Evans. 
Prior  to  beginning  the  preventive  treat- 
ment losses  were  frequent,  and  one  of  the 
most  exasperating  features  of  it  was  that 
the  best  animals,  including  stock  for 
breeding  purposes,  were  attacked  first. 

Fresno. 

Peach  Canning.— Republican:  The 
peach  canning  season  is  now  on,  and  the 
Fresno  canneries  are  now  running  in  full 
blast.  The  California  Fruit  Canners'  As- 
sociation started  to  handle  the  crop  about 
a  week  ago.  About  500  men  and  women 
are  being  employed  in  handling  the  crop 
of  Tuscan  clings  and  Yellow  freestones, 
which  those  in  charge  say  is  the  finest 
fruit  ever  shipped  from  this  county.  The 
quality  is  of  the  best  and  the  output  this 
year  from  the  Fresno  canneries  will  be 
larger  than  in  the  previous  years.  The 
Association  have  placed  new  machines  in 
their  plant  and  are  prepared  to  handle 
more  fruit  in  less  time  than  last  year. 
The  cold  weather  has  delayed  the  crop 
about  a  week,  which  will  throw  the  last 
of  the  season  far  into  September.  The 
Griffin-Skelley  cannery  opened  with  a 
crew  of  between  300  and  400  men  and 
women.  Freestone  peaches  are  being 
handled  almost  altogether  now,  the  clings 
being  reserved  till  later.  The  cannery 
will  be  in  operation  for  about  two 
months. 

Big  Peaches. — Enterprise:  Last  week 
E.  C.  Racey,  superintendent  of  the  Kimble 
orchard,  shipped  a  choice  lot  of  peaches 
to  the  city.  One  20-pound  box  contained 
only  fourteen  peaches.  The  fruit  was  not 
only  large,  but  luscious.  Superintendent 
Racey  reports  a  crop  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity and  heavy  yield  this  season  on  the 
Kimble  orchard,  which  consists  of  2i)0 
acres  in  peaches.  Fruit  cutting  com- 
menced at  this  big  orchard  Monday  and 
a  large  force  of  women  and  girls,  besides 
many  pickers,  will  be  employed  for  the 
next  six  weeks.  The  clings  on  the  place 
were  sold  to  a  cannery  for  $20  a  ton  and 
about  200  tons  will  be  shipped. 

Kings. 

A  Big  Land  Deal. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
J.  E.  Viney  arrived  home  from  Los  An- 
geles Tuesday.  While  down  there  Mr. 
Viney  finished  up  a  deal  with  his  firm 
and  a  syndicate  of  Los  Angeles  capitalists, 
whereby  a  tract  of  4320  acres  of  Tulare 
lake  land  was  purchased  by  the  syndi- 
cate. This  land  consists  of  sections  21 
and  34  in  township  21-20;  and  sections  3, 
4,  11,  12,  a  part  of  13  and  the  half  of  14,  in 
township  22-21.  Much  of  the  land  was 
sown  to  wheat  this  season. 

Good  Crops  on  Lake  Lands.— Han- 
ford Journal:  Theodore  Park  states  that 
the  work  of  harvesting  the  wheat  crop  is 
progressing  rapidly  down  on  the  lake, 
and  that  the  lightest  yield  that  they 
have  yet  struck  was  thirty  sacks  to  the 
acre,  while  the  heaviest  was  thirty-seven 
sacks,  or  ninety-two  bushels. 

Sale  of  Fine  Fruit  Ranch.— W.  S. 
Porter  has  sold  to  J.  W.  Bainum,  a  neigh- 
bor, his  160-acre  farm,  4  miles  northwest 
of  Hanford.  The  price  paid  was  between 
$50,000  and  $60,000.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  fruit  farms  in  Kings 
county,  and  Mr.  Porter  says  that  he  has 
realized  $60,000  from  the  property  in  the 
past  four  years.  Mr.  Porter  retains  pos- 
session of  the  property  till  November  4, 
1904,  and  all  the  crops  of  tree  fruits,  raisin 
grapes,  etc.,  for  1904,  belong  to  him. 

Money  in  Apricots.— George  Tomer, 
who  had  the  apricot  orchard  of  twelve 
acres  belonging  to  Manuel  Leoms,  3  miles 
due  north  of  Hanford,  rented  this  year, 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  big  money 
in  apricots.  From  this  twelve  acres  of 
Royal  apricots  Mr.  Tomer  harvested  this 
year  31,500  pounds  of  dried  apricots, 
which  he  sold  for  7Jc  per  pound,  the  crop 
bringing  him  $2362."80,  or  nearly  $200  per 
acre.  Besides  the  $200  an  acre  yield  in 
apricots,  Mr.  Leoms  has  a  corn  and  citron 
crop  planted  between  the  trees,  which 
crop  Mr.  Tomer  thinks  will  bring  him 
$400. 

Los  Aneeles 

Apricot  Harvest.— Pomona  Times, 
July  20:  This  harvest  is  about  over  in 
this  section.  The  crop  Is  less  than  ex- 
peoted.    The  Geo.  H.  Waters  &  Co.  can- 


nery has  worked  up  200  tons  and  sent 
some  to  the  company's  cannery  at  On- 
tario. The  Pomona  Deciduous  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  will  close  on  apri- 
cots this  week.  Hardly  any  of  the  or- 
chards gave  the  tonnage  expected.  The 
fact  is  that  the  crop  is  generally  less  than 
the  estimates  a  month  ago.  The  East 
Side  Fruit  Association  will  close  on  apri- 
cots this  week.  The  original  estimate 
was  300  tons,  but  it  will  not  exceed  225 
and  may  not  be  over  200.  It  is  believed 
that  the  unusual  warm  weather  of  July  3 
was  a  cause  of  much  of  the  shortage  be- 
low the  estimate  of  a  month  ago.  That 
hot  day  caused  much  fruit  to  drop  and 
"collapse"  to  worthlessness.  The  re- 
ports from  all  sections  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia tell  of  a  much  smaller  crop  than 
appearances  indicated  in  June.  There  is 
quite  a  percentage  of  the  fruit  small,  and 
more  than  ever  before  was  dried  without 
being  pitted. 

Multiplying  Scutellista.  —  Mon- 
rovia Messenger:  Inspector  W.  H.  Payne, 
armed  with  axe  and  microscope,  is  on  the 
trail  most  of  the  time.  As  he  pointed  out 
in  his  letter  of  last  week,  pepper  trees  are 
the  scutellista's  happy  homes,  where  they 
find  prepared  health  foods,  in  the  shape 
of  black  scale,  suited  to  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions. Where  pepper  trees  are  being 
trimmed  is  a  good  place  to  look  for  Payne. 
The  branches  are  taken  to  what  may  be 
literally  termed  the  "bug  house,"  and 
placed  in  covered  jars  and  specially  pre- 
pared receptacles,  where  the  scutellista 
are  incubated  by  the  thousand.  Many 
loads  of  pepper  limbs  have  been  used  to 
feed  and  replenish  the  stock  of  flies.  As 
the  result  of  this  labor,  colonies  placed  in 
scale-infected  orchards  can  be  made 
numerous  enough  to  make  their  work  ap- 
parent from  the  very  beginning.  In  large 
orchards  several  colonies  are  established. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  this  rapidity  of 
distribution  that  the  scutellista  has  ac- 
complished more  here  than  in  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Mendocino. 

Wheat  Crop  Sold. — Ukiah  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  wheat  crop  in 
this  valley  has  been  contracted  for,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  harvested  it  will  be  deliv- 
ered. A  fair  price  was  offered,  ranging 
from  l\c  to  Ijc  per  pound.  This  will 
prove  exceedingly  good  on  account  of  the 
late  rains  adding  very  much  to  the 
weight. 

Mono. 

Cattle  Dying. — Bridgeport  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  Anthrax,  or  a  dis- 
ease presumed  to  be  such,  is  killing  large 
numbers  of  cattle  in  this  county.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  taken  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  will  try  to  stamp  it  out. 
All  owners  of  dead  cattle  are  compeHed  to 
burn  the  same  and  to  report  all  cases. 
The  State  Veterinarian  has  been  sent  for. 

Nevada. 

Damage  to  Pears. — A  Grass  Valley 
dispatch  dated  July  22  says  :  The  worst 
hot  wave  in  several  years  is  sweeping  over 
the  county.  Yesterday  and  to-day  the 
heat  was  intense,  causing  a  suspension  of 
work  in  some  districts.  The  Bartlett 
pear  crop,  for  which  this  section  is 
famous,  is  almost  a  complete  failure  this 


Light  Beet  Crop.— Anaheim  Gazette: 
Senator  T.  J.  Jones  estimates  there  will 
not  be  in  excess  of  1000  acres  of  sugar 
beets  harvested  this  year  in  the  district 
which  includes  all  the  territory  south  of 
Los  Angeles  from  Norwalk  and  Downey 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Orange 
county.  Last  year  the  same  territory 
had  2500  acres  of  beets.  The  shortage  is 
due  to  the  dry  season  which  has  rendered 
much  of  the  land  too  dry  to  give  a  yield. 
The  total  crop  last  year  was  about  30,000 
tons,  and  this  year  will  be  about  12,000. 
Work  of  harvesting  begins  in  August, 
and  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  the 
crop  the  usual  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  hands  will  not  be  felt  this  year. 

Riverside. 

Cantaloupes.— Redlands  Review:  L. 
G.  Haight,  who  has  charge  of  the  canta- 
loupe shipping  business  for  the  Coachella 
Valley  Producers  Association,  reports 
the  crop  this  year  one  of  the  best  ever 
known  in  that  section,  and  that  the  prices 
received  for  the  melons  were  better  than 
at  first  expected.  About  600  acres  were 
in  cantaloupes  this  season.  The  first  car 
shipped  brought  $1404.40.  The  prices 
gradually  dwindled  down  to  about  $700 
per  car  net.  Each  car  contains  370  crate-. 
On  an  acre  of  ground  the  number  of 
crates  harvested  is  between  200  and  300. 

San  Bernardino. 

Apricots  at  Redlands.  —  Review: 
The  apricots  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Redlands  have  been  all  picked.  For 
several  days  300  cutters  have  been  em- 
ployed around  the  drier,  but  most  of 
these  have  been  laid  off  until  now  there 
are  few  remaining.    More  than  500  tons 


of  apricots  have  been  shipped  to  Colton 
to  be  packed  since  the  season  commenced. 

Forty-Pound  Melon.  —  Redlands 
Facts:  C.  C.  Abbey  returned  from 
Thermal,  bringing  with  him  a  forty- 
pound  watermelon  from  his  own  ranch. 
He  speaks  of  a  visit  made  to  the  Hay  ward 
ranch,  where,  among  other  products,  the 
proprietor  is  succeeding  with  a  flock  of 
800  young  turkeys. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fine  Sugar  Prunes. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury W.  W.  Thompson,  who  has  a  fine 
twenty-acre  prune  orchard  16  miles  from 
San  Jose  on  the  Monterey  road,  including 
one  acre  of  Sugar  prunes,  reports  a  re- 
markably heavy  yield  of  the  latter  variety 
and  brought  a  sample  cluster — a  limb  3 
feet  long  which  is  literally  crowded  from 
end  to  end  with  magnificent  fruit. 

New  Winery. — Gilroy  Advocate  :  At 
last  the  vineyardists  of  south  Santa  Clara 
valley  are  to  have  a  home  market  for 
their  grapes.  Thousands  of  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilroy  and  San  Martin  have 
been  planted  in  vines  in  the  past  five  years 
and  the  yield  at  present  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3000  tons  yearly.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Solis  Wine  &  Fruit  Co., 
which  handles  its  own  grapes  and  some  in 
the  vicinity.  W.  B.  Rankin  of  Los  Gatos, 
representing  the  California  Wine  Associa- 
tion, has  succeeded  in  contracting  with 
heavy  producers  for  a  term  of  five  years 
for  the  product  of  their  vineyards. 
Henry  Miller  is  the  heaviest  producer. 
His  crop  last  year  amounted  to  670  tons 
and  this  season  will  yield  almost  100  tons 
more,  increasing  as  the  young  vines  come 
into  bearing.  Mr.  Miller  has  signed  the 
contract  and  also  furnished  a  site  for  the 
proposed  winery,  which  will  be  in  the  old 
Bennett  field,  north  of  the  city  limits. 

[The  five-year-contract  price  for  desir- 
able varieties  of  dry-wine  grapes  is  re- 
ported to  be  $16  per  ton. — Ed.] 

Sacramento. 

Barley  Yield. — Bee  :  The  crop  at 
Isleton  and  on  Branan  island  is  finished. 
The  crop  averaged  about  thirty  sacks  per 
acre. 

Sonoma. 

Canneries  Shut  Down. — Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  The  Russian  River  can- 
nery and  the  Fontana  cannery  at  Healds- 
burg  will  not  run  this  season,  as  fruit  is 
too  scarce  to  make  a  run  profitable.  The 
Sebastopol  cannery  has  contracted  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Healdsburg  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation. 

Profit  Sharing. — Healdsburg  Trib- 
une: F.  M.  Gully  &  Son  started  their 
apple  drier  the  first  of  the  week.  They 
have  purchased  the  fruit  from  a  number 
of  orchards.  Last  year  Mr.  Gully  oper- 
ated at  a  loss,  and  this  season  he  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  will  prevent  loss  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  will  enable  the 
grower  to  profit  if  the  market  price  for 
apples  goes  up.  On  the  basis  market 
price  of  5c  per  pound  Mr.  Gully  pays  the 
grower  $6.50  per  ton  for  fruit.  Should 
the  market  price  raise,  for  every  cent  it 
goes  up  he  will  pay  the  grower  $1  per  ton 
additional.  If,  however,  the  price  should 
fall  below  5c.  Mr.  Gully  will  shut  down 
his  drier,  as  he  cannot  operate  it  at  a 
profit  below  that  figure.  Mr.  Gully  will 
likely  secure  all  the  fruit  he  can  handle. 
He  expects  to  be  in  the  market  for  prunes 
also. 

Shasta. 

Pears  Good,  Peaches  Fair,  Prunes 
Light. — Redding  Searchlight:  Orchard- 
ists  generally  estimate  that  the  yield  of 
prunes  will  be  only  about  one-half  the 
record  breaking  crop  of  last  season. 
Peaches  will  be  an  average  yield,  although 
the  clingstone  varieties  are  a  little  shy. 
Anderson  is  famous  for  its  Bartlett  pears. 
Most  of  the  growers  of  this  variety  of 
fruit  have  contracted  their  output  at  $25 
a  ton.  They  could  get  a  better  price  now. 
The  partial  failure  of  the  crop  of  prunes 
is  considered  to  be  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  phenomenal  crop  of  last  season.  In 
1903  the  trees  simply  exhausted  their 
vitality  and  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce so  abundantly  in  1904.  It  is  so  with 
other  orchard  fruits.  In  the  Anderson 
orchards  peaches  are  beginning  to  ripen, 
and  by  August  1st  the  harvest  will  be  at 
its  height.  Pears  will  move  to  market 
about  August  15th  and  prunes  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Stanislaus. 

Alfalfa  Industry  Menaced.— Mo- 
desto News:  Harry  Clark,  an  alfalfa 
grower  in  the  Turlock  district,  7  or  8 
miles  from  Modesto,  warns  alfalfa  grow- 
ers to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  Russian 
thistle.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  ob- 
noxious weed  in  his  young  alfalfa  which 
was  planted  this  year.  To  make  sure 
that  it  was  really  the  Russian  thistle  Mr. 
Clark  had  two  neighbors,  recent  settlers 
from  Nebraska,  where  the  thistle  thrives, 
look  at  the  plant  and  identify  it.  The 
Russian  thistle  Is  the  most  dangerous 


enemy  of  alfalfa  known.  The  plant  is 
like  a  tumble  weed,  being  shaped  much 
like  a  globe.  In  the  fall  the  root  breaks 
off  just  above  the  ground  and  the  winds 
make  the  dry  plants  roll  about  the  coun- 
try, scattering  their  seeds  everywhere. 
Alfalfa  growers  from  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado state  that  some  ranches  there  have 
been  abandoned  because  the  Russian 
thistle  has  taken  possession  of  the  entire 
ranches. 

Spontaneous  Combustion.— A  bad 
fire,  said  to  be  the  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  broke  out  at  Miller  &  Lux's 
Grove  ranch,  south  of  Newman,  on  Tues- 
day, in  a  huge  stack  of  chopped  alfalfa. 
It  is  supposed  the  hay  was  stacked  a  little 
too  green.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
save  the  hay,  of  which  some  500  tons 
was  exposed  to  the  flames.  At  last  re- 
ports the  fire  was  still  burning,  and  it  is 
expected  to  burn  a  week. 

Two  Specimens  of  Grain. — Modesto 
Herald:  The  finest  wheat  we  have  seen 
this  season  comes  from  T.  K.  Beard's 
land  on  the  Waterford  road.  It  is  Aus- 
tralian and  uniformly  large,  plump  and 
clean.  The  yield  was  about  ten  sacks  to 
the  acre  and  it  weighs  142  pounds  to  the 
sack,  or  ten  pounds  above  the  average. 
It  brought  $1.37}.  The  poorest  wheat  we 
have  seen  comes  from  good  land  a  few 
miles  west  of  town.  It  is  club,  smutty 
and  wofully  pinched — the  grains  not  aver- 
aging half  size — and  very  dark.  It  will 
not  weigh  over  112  pounds  and  will  not 
bring  over  $1.10  or  thereabouts. 

Large  Land  Deal. — Of  the  Fin  de 
Siecle  land  deal  with  a  Fresno  syndicate, 
later  information  shows  that  the  land  in 
question  comprises  very  nearly  10,000 
acres.  It  is  nearly  all  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Roughly  speaking,  the  tract  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Hillmar  colony 
and  on  the  west  by  Crow's  Landing  road, 
near  the  San  Joaquin.  The  area  is  all  in 
one  body,  but  for  working  purposes  it 
will  probably  be  divided  into  two  tracts. 
The  eastern  one  will  be  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Alfalfa  Colony;  the  western  as  Tur- 
lock Colony,  or,  perhaps,  the  Turlock 
River  Colony.  Each  will  contain  ap- 
proximately 5000  acres. 

Sutter. 

Almonds  Sold. — Yuba  City  Farmer. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Sutter  Almond 
Growers'  Association  held  last  Monday 
the  crop  of  the  members  for  this  season 
was  sold  to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  and  at  the 
following  prices,  being  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bids  put  in  at  the  previous 
meeting  and  from  1  to  2\  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  varieties,  over  the  selling 
price  of  1903:  Nonpareil,  13  cents;  IXL, 
11.60  cents;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  11.10  cents; 
Drakes,  9.80  cents;  Languedoc,  9.30  cents; 
Golden  State,  9.10  cents;  Routier's,  9.60 
cents;  La  Prima,  11.10  cents;  Llewellan, 
9.85  cents. 

Tehama. 

Canning  Olives.— Corning  New  Era  : 
We  recently  saw  some  olives  that  were 
put  in  the  cans  here  over  two  years  ago 
and  every  berry  was  in  as  fine  condition 
as  could  be  asked,  firm  and  with  a  fine 
flavor.  We  believe  there  is  good  money 
for  our  growers  in  olives  properly  packed, 
and  hope  that  everything  in  that  line  will 
be  worked  up  this  season. 

Fruit  Drying. — Red  Bluff  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee :  The  Tehama  County 
Fruit  Co.,  which  erected  a  large  fruit- 
drying  plant  here  last  year,  is  about  to 
begin  operations.  It  has  contracted  to 
dry  the  pears  from  the  Cone  ranch. 
These  will  amount  to  about  200  tons. 
This  is  not  all  the  crop,  but  the  part  of  it 
that  will  be  dried.  The  rest  of  it  will  be 
shipped  green.  The  company  will  handle 
something  like  750  tons  of  prunes  and  400 
tons  of  peaches. 

Yuba. 

Cannery  Closed. — Marysville  Demo- 
crat :  The  Yuba  City  plant  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  Association  will  not 
be  operated  this  season,  as  orders  have 
been  received  to  not  commence  work 
there  and  to  transfer  all  business  of  the 
concern  to  the  Marysville  cannery. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Send  Them  to  Bed  With  a  Kiss. 


O  mothers,  so  weary,  discouraged, 

Worn  out  with  the  cares  of  the  day, 
You  often  grow  cross  and  impatient, 

Complain  of  the  noise  and  the  play; 
For  the  day  brings  so  many  vexations, 

So  many  things  going  amiss; 
But,  mothers,  whatever  may  vex  you, 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss! 

The  dear  little  feet  wander  often, 

Perhaps,  from  the  pathway  of  right; 
The  dear  little  hands  find  new  mischief 

To  try  you  from  morning  till  night; 
But  think  of  the  desolate  mothers 

Who'd  give  all  the  world  for  your  bliss, 
And,  as  thanks  for  your  infinite  blessings, 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss! 

For  some  day  their  noise  will  not  vex  you: 

The  silence  will  hurt  you  far  more. 
You  will  long  for  the  sweet  children's 

voices, 

For  a  sweet,  childish  face  at  the  door, 
And  to  press  a  child's  face  to  your  bosom 

You'd  give  all  the  world  for  just  this: 
For  the    comfort  'twill   bring  you  in 
sorrow, 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss! 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Time's  Revenge. 


"Have  a  chair,"  said  the  young  man, 
turning  from  a  desk  piled  high  with 
papers^  She  had  come  at  last,  and  he 
was  glad.  He  had  been  expecting  her 
for  a  week.  At  first  sight,  she  was 
young;  at  second,  a  school-teacher  who 
had  seen  service  for  perhaps  fifteen 
years. 

"Miss  Morrison,  I  believe,"  said  be 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 
She  smiled  assent. 

He  stt  died  hor  face  critically  for  a 
moment.  Time  had  brought  no  inward 
grace  to  compensate  the  loss  of  out- 
ward prettiness.  The  same  small,  sor- 
did mind,  with  its  quick  but  futile 
brightness,  looked  out  from  the  small 
black  eyes.  The  same  silly  scorn  and 
selfishness  were  stamped  upon  her  face. 

She  grew  uneasy  under  his  gaze,  and 
a  look  of  pained  uncertainty  came. 
Professor  Mason  had  seen  that  look  a 
great  many  times  during  the  past  ten 
days.  He  was  the  new  county  commis- 
sioner. 

"Well,  sir,"  Miss  Morrison  said  with 
affected  lightness,  "I  thought  I  would 
come  in  and  get  my  certificate." 

"It  has  not  been  issued  yet,"  replied 
the  commissioner. 

She  flushed  and  looked  frightened. 

"Why,  professor,  didn't  I  make  the 
grade?" 

"Yes,  you  made  one  per  cent  above 
the  requirement." 

"I'm  so  glad!"  she  exclaimed,  bright- 
ening. "It  would  have  been  dreadful 
to  fail,  and  this  is  my  first  year  here. 
Back  home,"  she  went  on  confidentially, 
"I  always  made  the  highest  grades  in 
the  county.  But  you,  professor,  have 
very  high  ideals  for  us  poor  teachers  to 
reach.  Can  I  get  my  certificate  this 
morning?"  she  asked,  after  a  moment 
of  silence. 

"I  fear  not,"  replied  he. 

"Why?"  she  asked,  with  a  suggestion 
of  sharpness  in  the  inflection. 

"I  think  I  will  not  issue  it,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Not  issue  it!"  she  exclaimed  in 
amazement.  ' '  You  said  I  made  the 
grade." 

"Yes,  you  made  the  grade,  but  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  competent." 

"How  could  I  make  the  grade  if  I 
wasn't  competent — what's  the  examin- 
ation for?"  Her  voice  was  rising.  "I 
demand  a  certificate." 

"The  law  here,  Miss  Morrison,  pro- 
vides that  when  the  commissioner 
knows  any  reason  why  a  person  is  not 
a  good  teacher,  he  may  withhold  the 
certificate,  even  after  the  examination 
has  been  passed." 

"It's  partiality,  pure  partiality," 
and  she  came  toward  his  desk,  shaking 
her  finger  at  him  menacingly.  "It's 
because  I'm  a  stranger,  and  you  want 
that  Miller  girl  to  have  my  school.  But 
you  can't  fool  me  that  way;  I'm  going 
to  have  my  certificate  if  I  have  to  sue 
you  for  it.  '  Incompetent.'  You  don't 
know  anything  about  me  —  and  you 
wouldn't  know  what  Competent  was  if 


you  met  it  in  the  road.  I  tell  you  I 
have  taught  for  fifteen  years,  and  I'm 
going  to  have  my  certificate." 

"Sit  down,"  said  he,  calmly. 

She  obeyed. 

"  Miss  Morrison,  don't  you  recognize 

me?" 

"Well,  I  should  think  I  do,"  she  said 
with  a  sneer.  "You're  Mason  the 
Great." 

' '  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  you 
came  to  this  county?" 
"No,"  she  snapped. 
"Then,  Miss  Morrison,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  that  perhaps  will  help  you  un- 
derstand: 

"About  sixteen  years  ago  a  tow- 
headed  boy  of  seven  started  to  school  in 
the  Oak  Grove  district  in  Stone  county. 
He  wore  patched  trousers,  a  torn  hat, 
a  cotton  shirt,  and  carried  a  badly  worn 
first  reader  under  his  arm. 

"As  he  went  home  that  first  day,  a 
seventeen-year-old  girl  and  a  young 
man  walked  behind  him.  '  Ain't  that 
Mason  kid  a  beaut?'  she  said  to  her  com- 
panion. 'Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
that  patch  for  a  saddle  blanket?'  and 
the  two  laughed  all  the  way  home.  The 
little  chap  cried  himself  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  although  he  was  soundly 
thrashed  every  morning  for  a  month,  he 
refused  to  go  back  to  school. 

"It  was  three  years  before  he  went 
again.  He  had  learned  to  read  and 
had  begun  to  dream  of  being  a  great 
man.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
knowledge,  and  because  he  had  learned 
to  read  he  thought  he  could  learn.  His 
clothes  were  about  the  same,  except 
that  the  patches  were  larger  and  more 
numerous.  The  girl  who  had  laughed 
at  him  that  first  day  was  now  a  teach- 
er, but  he  went  anyway. 

"He  had  to  begin  at  the  first  of 
everything  except  the  reader. 

"  '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self,' she  said,  so  loud  that  the  whole 
school  could  hear.  '  A  boy  as  big  as 
you  to  be  so  green.' 

"  He  never  got  over  that  hurt,  but  he 
stayed  on.  When  he  bluudered  she 
mimicked  him  and  the  class  laughed. 
When  she  wanted  to  punish  some  one  as 
an  example  she  picked  out  the  boy,  be- 
cause his  father  had  no  influence  in  the 
district  and  the  boy  had  no  friends  in  the 
school.  Still  the  boy  bore  it  and  did  his 
best,  for  he  was  starving  for  knowledge. 

"One  evening  his  father  told  him 
that  he  must  shuck  a  load  of  corn  before 
he  went  to  school  next  day.  He  went 
to  the  field  at  four  o'clock  and  began 
husking  the  frosted  ears  by  moonlight. 
When  he  finished  it  was  nearly  school 
time,  and  he  hurried  off  without  his 
breakfast.  He  was  twenty  minutes 
late.  She  did  not  ask  for  an  excuse, 
but  kept  him  in  at  noon.  The  boy's  din- 
ner was  always  so  poor  that  he  slipped 
away  to  eat  it  That  day  he  ate  noth- 
ing. 

"She  gave  him  work  that  he  had  not 
learned,  and  when  he  failed  called  him 
'dunce,'  'numbskull,'  'blockhead.' 
He  began  to  believe  that  he  could  not 
learn,  still  he  struggled  on  for  three 
months. 

"The  boy  came  to  school  one  day  with 
his  shirt  pinned  with  a  thorn.  As  he 
marched  in  he  lost  the  thorn.  He  did 
not  notice  it,  but  the  school  did,  and 
when  the  teacher  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  laughter  she  said  with  a  sneer, 
'  A  fine  mother  you  must  have  to  send 
you  to  school  like  that.'  The  mother 
was  ill.  The  boy  remembered  that  for 
weeks  she  had  tried  to  sit  up  in  bed  long 
enough  to  mend  his  clothes,  but  at  last 
her  tired  hands  had  failed. 

"  He  gathered  up  his  books  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  schoolroom,  not  to  return. 

"The  boy  decided  to  give  it  up,  and 
it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  he 
discovered  by  accident,  or  Providence, 
that  he  could  really  learn. 

"I  am  that  boy  and  you  are  that 
teacher." 

She  did  not  stir  nor  speak. 
"Heaven  alone  knows  how  many  pu- 
pils have  been  blighted  by  your  tongue. 
Now  you  understand  why  I  refuse  to 
grant  you  a  certificate." 

"I  don't  care  so  much  for  myself, 
but  what  will  become  of  poor  sister 
Mary?"  She  was  crying  hysterically. 
"  It  is  all  we  have  to  live  on." 

"  I  have  granted  Mary  a  certificate 
and  she  will  teach  your  school,"  said 
the  commissioner. — William  H.  Hamby. 


A  Medical  Judgment  of  the  Japanese. 


The  Japanese  have  taught  Europeans 
and  Americans  a  lesson  and  quenched 
in  some  degree  the  conceit  of  the  Cau- 
casian in  his  superior  capacity  to  do  all 
things.  Even  in  the  matter  of  diet, 
our  long  cherished  theory  that  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  the  white  man  is 
largely  due  to  the  amount  of  animal 
food  consumed,  must  undergo  revision. 

The  Japanese  are  allowed  to  be 
among  the  very  strongest  people  on 
the  earth.  They  are  strong  mentally 
and  physically,  and  yet  practically 
they  eat  no  meat  at  all.  The  diet 
which  enables  them  to  develop  such 
hardy  frames  and  such  well-balanced 
and  keen  brains,  consists  almost  wholly 
of  rice,  steamed  or  boiled,  while  the 
better-to-do  add  to  this  Spartan  fare 
fish,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit.  For 
beverages  they  use  weak  tea  without 
sugar  or  milk,  and  pure  water,  alco- 
holic stimulants  being  but  rarely  in- 
dulged in.  Water  is  imbibed,  in  what 
we  should  consider  prodigious  quanti- 
ties. The  average  Japanese  individual 
swallows  about  a  gallon  daily  in  divided 
doses. 

The  Japanese  recognize  the  beneficial 
effect  of  flushing  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  kidneys,  and  they 
also  cleanse  the  exterior  of  their  bodies 
to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  Europe 
or  in  America. 

Another  —  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
usage  on  which  the  Japanese  lay  the 
greatest  stress — is  that  deep,  habitual, 
forcible  inhalation  of  fresh  air  is  an 
essential  for  the  acquisition  of  strength, 
and  this  method  is  sedulously  practiced 
until  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  nature. 

The  Japanese  have  proved  that  a 
frugal  manner  of  living  is  consistent  with 
great  bodily  strength — indeed,  is  per- 
haps more  so  than  the  meat  diet  of  the 
white  man.  As  to  the  drinking-water 
habit,  which  is  so  distinctive  a  custom 
with  them,  it  is  probably  an  aid  to 
keeping  the  system  free  from  blood  im- 
purities, and  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  in  other  countries,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  Hydropathy  and  exercise  seem 
to  be  the  sheet  anchors  of  the  Japanese 
training  regimen,  and.  judging  from 
results,  have  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory.—Medical  Record. 


Witness  Agreed  With  Lawyer. 


"Several  weeks  ago,"  said  Judge 
Monroe,  "  I  saw  a  witness  take  down  a 
lawyer  in  great  fashion.  The  witness 
was  a  farmer  and  he  was  in  court  com- 
plaining that  a  certain  fellow  had 
stolen  some  of  his  ducks. 

"Do  you  know  that  these  are  your 
ducks  ?  1  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  should  know  them  any- 
where," replied  the  farmer,  who  then 
went  into  detail,  describing  the  ducks 
and  telling  him  just  why  he  would  know 
them. 

"But  these  ducks  are  no  different 
from  any  other  ducks,"  said  the  law- 
yer. "  I  have  a  good  many  in  my  yard 
at  home  just  like  them." 

"That's  not  unlikely,"  responded  the 
farmer.  "These  are  not  the  only 
ducks  I  have  had  stolen  in  the  last  few 
weeks." 


Mildew  on  Leather. 


Down  by  the  seashore,  where  houses 
are  damp,  nearly  everything  is  inclined 
to  rust  or  mildew.  This  latter  espe- 
cially appears  on  leather  goods.  Bags, 
trunks,  valises,  shoes  and  innumerable 
other  articles  made  of  leather  are  often 
ruined  by  the  mildew.  There  is  one 
species  of  mildew  fungus  at  the  sea- 
shore which  eats  so  deeply  into  the 
leather  that  the  fine  appearance  of  it 
is  forever  ruined  unless  prompt  action 
is  taken  as  soon  as  discovered.  The 
best  method  of  removing  the  mildew  is 
to  dust  it  off  carefully  with  a  dry  cloth, 
removing  all  loose  particles  in  this  way. 
Then  rub  gently  with  a  soft  cloth 
soaked  in  pure  petroleum.  The  leather 
should  be  rubbed  with  this  until  all 
signs  of  the  stain  have  disappeared. 
Then  dry  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth, 
finishing  off,  if  possible,  with  a  piece  of 
velvet  or  silk. 


A  Coffee-Making  Method. 

Of  the  ways  of  coffee-making  there  is 
no  end.  Every  housewife  has  her  own 
pet  theory  as  to  the  process,  not  to 
mention  the  many  men  who  think  their 
little  recipe  by  far  the  best. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  know 
how  to  buy  coffee,  for  when  one  has  se- 
cured a  real  good  mixture  of  Mocha  and 
Java,  it  matters  not  so  very  much  how 
it  is  made.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
grades  of  the  "one-third  Mocha  and 
two- thirds  Java,"  which  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  best  obtainable  mixture. 
No  one  in  these  days  of  adulteration 
would  dream  of  getting  the  pure  mix- 
ture at  any  price  or  in  any  grade  with- 
out special  effort,  if,  indeed,  at  all. 

About  the  only  sure  way  of  securing 
good  coffee  and  getting  the  same  kind 
right  along  is  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  coffee,  or  of 
some  one  who  works'  for  such  a  firm, 
and  have  him  put  up  samples  of  various 
kinds.  Then,  having  decided  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  family  palate,  pur- 
chase the  coffee  in  tightly  covered  tins, 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 

One  who  has  handled  coffee  for  many 
years  says  that  adulteration  can  be  de- 
tected in  several  ways.  The  more  com- 
mon way  is  to  press  a  sample  of  ground 
coffee  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  if 
it  contains  chicory  or  some  substance 
besides  pure  coffee,  it  will  form  into  a 
little  mass,  the  particles  sticking  to- 
gether. Another  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  a  substance  other  than 
coffee  is  to  put  a  little  ground  coffee  in 
a  glass  of  clear,  cold  water.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  glass  and  shake  thoroughly. 
If  the  coffee  is  pure,  the  water  will  re- 
main almost  clear  and  the  grounds  will 
float  on  the  surface.  Pure  coffee  con- 
tains an  oily  substance  which  prevents 
the  grains  from  mixing  with  the  cold 
water.  Adulterations  are  not  so  pro- 
tected, and  soon  color  the  water  notice- 
ably. 

This  same  authority  gives  as  the  cor- 
rect way  of  making  coffee  a  process 
that  is  exactly  like  that  of  tea-making, 
with  the  exception  that  the  coffee  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  little  longer  to  steep. 

A  coffee  pot  should  be  of  white  en- 
amel inside,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  pot  be  immaculate. 
Place  a  spoonful  of  the  ground  coffee  in 
the  pot  and  pour  over  it  two  cups  of 
boiling  water;  cover  the  spout  of  the 
coffee  pot  as  well  as  the  top,  so  as  to 
keep  in  the  steam  and  strength.  Set 
on  the  back  of  the  range,  where  it  will 
keep  warm,  but  cannot  boil.  Coffee 
made  in  this  way  does  not  require  any 
egg  to  settle  it,  for  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  it  will  be  like  amber;  when 
poured  into  the  cup  it  has  the  delicious 
aroma  which  is  noticeable  when  one 
passes  a  place  where  coffee  is  being 
made. 

The  crime  of  serving  "  warmed-over" 
coffee  is  a  heinous  one  for  housewives, 
as  it  is  never  palatable  and  is  injuri- 
ous. If  a  quantity  of  coffee  purchased, 
too  small  to  make  exchange  practic- 
able, proves  below  the  mark,  do  not 
mix  it  with  some  really  good  coffee  in 
order  to  "use  it  up."  It  can  be  used 
in  making  ice-cream  and  jellies  and  Mo- 
cha icing  for  cake.  Left-over  coffee 
can  also  be  utilized  in  this  way  as  well 
as  for  "iced  coffee,"  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  decoction  intend- 
ed for  such  purposes  be  poured  at  once 
from  the  grounds.  When  grounds  and 
liquid  steep  together  for  hours,  the 
coffee  gets  muddy  in  color  and  "dull"  in 
taste. 

Another  way  of  using  up  poor  coffee 
is  to  color  starch  for  ecru  window  drap- 
eries and  lace  curtains,  using  strong 
boiling  coffee  instead  of  water  in  mak- 
ing the  starch.  This  will  preserve  the 
rich  color  of  ecru  lace. 

But  to  return  to  the  making  of  bever- 
age. Whatever  method  is  used,  the 
water  should  always  be  freshly  boiled. 
A  small  granite  tea  kettle  should  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the 
water  for  tea  and  coffee,  and  when  it  is 
not  in  use  for  this  purpose  it  should  be 
wiped  dry,  inside  and  out,  and  set 
away.  In  this  way  one  makes  sure  of 
fresh  boiling  water. 

When  one  uses  a  "drip  coffee  pot,"  a 
very  clear  and  strong  cup  of  coffee  can 
be  made.    Coffee  which  is  to  be  used  in 
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this  way  should  be  ground  very  fine,  and 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  Mocha 
may  be  added.  This  should  be  put  into 
the  cylinder  on  top  of  the  coffee  pot, 
and  the  water  poured  slowly  over  it. 
If  the  coffee  pot  is  not  of  the  sort  which 
has  an  alcohol  lamp  underneath,  it 
should  stand  in  a  dish  of  boiling  water 
while  the  coffee  filters,  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  correct  degree  of  heat. 

For  years  one  housekeeper  has  made 
"coffee  for  two"  in  the  following  way, 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  for  those 
who  still  prefer  a  boiled  coffee  there  can 
be  no  better  way:  Into  a  clean  pot  put 
a  cheesecloth  bag  containing  a  table- 
spoonful  of  coffee  for  each  person.  To 
this  add  an  eggshell  and  a  half  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  Boiling  water  poured  di- 
rectly on  coffee  is  said  to  cook  it  at  once 
and  prevent  it  from  giving  out  its  flavor 
and  fragrance.  Eggs  are  washed  be- 
fore their  contents  are  removed  and  the 
shells  are  saved  for  clearing  the  coffee. 
Over  the  coffee  are  poured  two  cups  of 
boiling  water  for  each  spoonful  of  coffee, 
the  spout  of  the  coffee  pot  ( which,  by 
the  way,  is  very  short  and  broad,  so 
that  it  is  easily  cleaned)  is  stuffed  with 
a  piece  of  paper  or  a  cork  which  has 
been  whittled  to  fit  the  spout,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pot  is  allowed  to  boil  for 
about  five  minutes.  One-half  a  cup  of 
cold  water  is  added  and  the  pot  is  set 
on  the  back  of  the  range,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen  min 
utes.  In  making  either  tea  or  coffee 
the  pot  is  scalded  with  boiling  water  be- 
fore putting  in  the  leaves  or  grounds. 
The  recipe  given  above  is  to  be  served 
with  cream  and  sugar.  For  black  coffee 
for  dinner,  make  as  above,  adding  only 
half  the  quantity  of  water. 

Viennese  coffee  is  made  by  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  whipped  cream  to  the  top 
of  each  cup  after  the  coffee  is  poured 
and  plain  cream  and  sugar  have  been 
added. 

In  one  of  Marion  Crawford's  Roman 
stories  he  mentions  a  morning  cup  made 
by  dissolving  a  little  powdered  choco- 
late in  milk  and  filling  up  the  cup  with 
strong  coffee.  This  is  a  delicious 
change  from  the  ordinary  method,  and 
well  worth  a  trial. — New  York  Tri- 
bune. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Wanted  to  Be  Tempted. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  was  talking 
one  day  about  the  white  ribbon  that  is 
the  sign  of  total  abstinence. 

"There  are  some  persons,"  said  Mrs. 
Burdette,  "who  don't  wear  the  white 
ribbon  with  sincerity.  They  wear  it, 
perhaps,  about  as  hypocritically  as  it 
was  worn  by  an  employe  of  a  certain 
brewer. 

"This  employe,  after  years  of  dissi- 
pation, appeared  one  day  at  the  brew- 
ery with  the  white  ribbon  on  his  breast. 
Nothing  was  said  to  him,  and  he  wore 
the  ribbon  for  several  months.  Then, 
one  day,  the  head  of  the  firm,  happen- 
ing to  notice  the  man's  badge,  ap- 
proached him. 

"  'Why,  Frank,  it  is  strange  to  see 
you,  a  brewer,  wearing  the  white  rib- 
bon.' 

"  '  It  does  look  strange,  sir,'  the  man 
admitted. 

"'Well,' said  the  brewer,  'why  do 
you  do  it  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is  like  this,'  said  the  workman. 
'  I  wear  the  ribbon  because  it  makes 
men  like  to  tempt  me,  and  when  I'm 
tempted  I  succumb,  sir.'  " 


How  Much  Sleep  is  Necessary. 

A  proper  amount  of  sleep  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  essential  to  continued 
good  health,  but,  if  dietetic  habits  are 
correct,  it  is  a  matter  which  will  regu- 
late itself.  If  a  rule  is  needed,  one  will 
follow  naturally  from  the  fact  that  al- 
most everyone  feels  languid  on  waking, 
and  is  disposed  to  take  another  nap,  no 
matter  how  long  he  has  been  sleeping. 
This  is  a  morbid  sensation  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  explain  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  lack  of  sleep 
should  be  made  up,  if  possible,  at  the 
beginning  and  not  at  the  end.  The 
best  general  rule  is  to  rise  at  a  given 
hour  every  morning,  whether  tired  or 
not,  and  go  to  bed  when  sleepy. — Cen- 
tury. 


Strawberry  Shortcake. — Straw- 
berry shortcake  with  whipped  cream 
colored  green  with  pistache  is  attrac- 
tive to  behold  and  very  good  to  eat. 
Never  make  strawberry  shortcake  with 
cake  dough.  The  original  shortcake 
mixture  is  like  baking-powder  biscuits. 
Roll  out  the  dough  and  divide  in  equal 
parts.  Spread  one  piece  with  butter 
and  place  the  other  piece  on  it.  Bake 
and  while  hot  gently  separate  the  two 
pieces.  Spread  with  the  berries  and 
put  together  again.    Serve  with  cream. 

Spaghetti  With  Tomatoes.  —  Boil 
half  a  pound  best  Italian  spaghetti  in 
plenty  of  boiling-  salted  water  until  ten- 
der; drain,  pour  cold  water  over  it 
through  a  colander  and  drain  again. 
Make  a  pint  and  a  half  of  tomato  sauce, 
adding  a  minced  onion  and  a  clove  of 
garlic;  put  the  spaghetti  into  a  china- 
lined  saucepan,  pour  the  sauce  over, 
add  a  small  slice  of  fat  bacon,  first 
browning  it  slightly  and  chopping,  and 
a  scant  half  cupful  of  grated  cheese. 
Cover  closely  and  cook  slowly  nearly  an 
hour. 

Blanc  Mange. — Three  ounces  of  isin- 
glass, one  pint  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  almond  flavoring,  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  cream,  one- quarter  pound  of 
almonds,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  noyea.  Cover  the 
isinglass  with  the  milk,  stand  it  aside 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  heat  in  a 
double  boiler  until  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Add  the  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped 
very  fine,  and  the  sugar;  take  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  cream.  Strain;  add 
the  noyea,  turn  at  once  into  a  mould 
and  stand  aside  to  harden.  Serve  with 
plain  or  whipped  cream. 

Snow  Fritters. — Beat  one  egg  very 
light  and  add  gradually  a  cup  or  half  a 
pint  of  milk;  into  another  bowl  sift  a 
cup  and  a  half  of  flour;  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  pour  the  milk 
and  egg  on  the  flour,  stirring  thor- 
oughly to  prevent  lumps.  Then  add  a 
large,  tart  apple  which  has  been  peeled, 
cut  in  quarters  and  chopped  in  small 
pieces.  Last  of  all,  fold  in  a  large  cup- 
ful of  light,  dry  snow,  which  has  freshly 
fallen.  Drop  the  batter  in  small  spoon- 
fuls into  a  kettle  of  boiling  hot  fat,  after 
rolling  each  spoonful  into  a  little  flour. 
Cook  until  brown,  or  for  several  min- 
utes. Serve  immediately  with  pow- 
dered sugar. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  cover  a  car- 
pet with  a  drugget  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  save  it.  It  is  the  grinding  on  the 
floors  that  wears  out  carpets,  and  the 
protection  should  come  from  under- 
neath instead  of  above. 

To  wash  red  table  linen,  put  enough 
powdered  borax  into  tepid  soft  water 
to  make  it  feel  slippery.  Use  no  soap. 
Rinse  in  warm  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  boiled  starch.  Hang  in  the 
shade  and  iron  when  nearly  dry. 

A  bolt  of  cheesecloth  should  be  as  es- 
sential a  feature  of  the  young  house- 
keeper's menage  as  the  bolt  of  home- 
spun linen  was  of  grandmother's.  Noth- 
ing makes  better  dusters;  it  serves  as 
glass  and  china  toweling,  and  is  an  ideal 
fabric  for  the  dish  cloth. 

Olive  oil  makes  a  superior  frying 
medium  to  lard  or  butter.  It  is  cheaper 
than  butter,  and  does  not  scorch  as 
easily  as  butter  does.  Smelts,  shrimps, 
potatoes,  bananas  —  in  fact,  almost 
everything  that  is  fried  in  a  shallow 
pan — tastes  better  for  being  cooked  in 
oil. 

A  party  camping  last  summer  who 
found  ice  unavailable  devised  a  refrig- 
erator. They  dug  a  large  hole  in  the 
ground  near  the  camp,  and  in  this  they 
placed  a  good-sized  wooden  box.  Over 
the  top  they  laid  a  piece  of  wet  carpet 
or  burlap.  The  milk,  butter  and  vege- 
tables were  kept  very  cool. 

If  nothing  else  is  put  up  for  cold 
weather,  a  few  jars  of  fruit  juice  may 
be  managed.  For  strawberry  juice 
make  a  syrup  with  two  quarts  of  water 
and  four  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil  to  the 
thread,  add  two  quarts  of  strawberry 
juice,  and  boil  for  forty  minutes.  Bot- 
tle and  seal  while  very  hot. 


SAVES  THE  "DUST"; 
IMPROVES  THE  CRUST. 


"Arrow"  Lard  Compound 

FOR  BAKING. 


Western  Meat  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  FAIR 

AT  SACRAMENTO, 

August  2Sd  to  September  3d,  1904. 

TWO  WEEKS 


California's 

Great 
Agricultural, 
Horticultural 
and  Lix/e-  Stock 
Exposition ! 


Runnings  Harness  Racing 


INITIAL 

HORSE  SHOW 

AT  PAVILION. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders' Convention. 


Exhibits  Carried  Free. 


Excursion  Rates  to  Visitors. 


L.  R.  MILLER, 

Secretary,  Sacrament o . 


B.  F.  RUSH, 

President. 


Let  the  Men  Wash 


ax   n-icje    \ .  jii  lhjxj  uuy  juu  an 


if  they  will  not  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 

Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  at  time  and  hard 
work  and  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty-two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.K.  at' your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does 
nothandle  it.send  us  his  name  anil  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No.  513. 

Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.   Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

?i  v  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
(t  price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


TH§  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225  227  Minion  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing:  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS   AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

SAN  Pkanoisco,  July  27,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    88?*®   863*  875<@86H 

Thursday   874®  88^  865a(as8 

Friday   88H®   874  87%(A86% 

Saturday   87*<@  86*  W\@>86 

Monday   86?.®   88  86V<®874 

Tuesday   87^®   88%  86«,®87« 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   Il<>4  ..  Ii<  46  @45% 

Thursday   49'„®497ii  45£<a.46>i 

Friday  49%iw4»'ll         46  (m4n\ 

Saturday   494®49  45Vi45'8 

Monday   49L8@494  4h\(aAb\ 

Tuesday   494@4»X  45^®46X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec,  1904. 

hursday  11  35'ifajl  364 

Fnd  iv   1  3h%@\  35'b 

Saturday   1  35   (ml  354 

Monday   1  36M@I  884 

luesdav    1  36',®!  39 

u  cdnesday   1  39  @1  40>6 

Wheat. 

The  local  wheat  market  continues  quiet. 
The  month  of  July  is  nearly  ended,  and 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  in 
wheat  locally  on  export  account.  Ship 
owners  are  contending  for  a  22s  tid  freight 
rate  on  wheat  cargoes  to  Kurope,  and  ex- 
porters are  unable  to  secure  wheat  at  lig- 
ures  permitting  of  paying  above  freight 
rate,  calculating  on  present  prices  in  Liv- 
erpool. There  is  little  California  wheat 
obtainable  under  $1.40,  and  scarcely  any 
of  that  would  grade  No.  1  shipping.  The 
few  ships  now  on  for  grain  loading  were 
chartered  under  present  asking  figures, 
and  the  exporters  having  these  vessels  do 
not  bid  81.37}  for  No.  1  wheat.  They  may 
have  to  pay  considerably  more,  however, 
before  the  year  is  over.  The  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  .'127,000,000 
bushels  Winter  and  25:1,000,000  bushels 
Spring  wheat,  total  580.000,000  bushels, 
and  home  requirements  will  absorb  500,- 
000,000  bushels.  An  Eastern  journal  says: 
"The  bull  campaign  in  wheat  rests  not 
alone  on  a  shortage  in  the  American  crop. 
Europe  also  faces  a  shortage  which 
Broomhall  places  at  200,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  which  is  es- 
timated as  high  as  250,000,000.  Europe's 
shortage,  coupled  with  ours,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  exports  of  all 
countries.  Roumania,  it  is  predicted,  will 
produce  40,000,000  bushels  less  this  year: 
Russia  will  show  a  short  crop,  if  current 
advices  from  Europe  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
Argentine's  crop  will  not  be  known  until 
December."  The  local  market  closed 
strong. 

California  Milling  II  424@1  524 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  324@1  35 

Oregon  Club   1  30   @1  35 

PKICKS  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  II. 35®  1.404. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I— — @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.39@1.40>8;  May, 
1905,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Lav.  quotations   6s7d@6s74d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   163£@174s        204®— s 

Local  market  II  4')   ®1  4214   f\  32'/,®l  374 

Flour. 

Business  is  of  only  moderate  volume, 
either  for  export  or  on  local  account. 
Stocks  in  this  center  are  of  fairly  liberal 
proportions  for  this  time  of  year,  largely 
the  product  of  outside  mills.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  ®3  25 

Supertine,  good  to  choice   3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50 

Barley. 

Demand  is  fairly  active,  particularly  for 
the  better  grades,  and  for  barley  desir- 
able for  export  or  suitable  for  brewers' 
needs,  the  market  is  firm  at  current 
values.  Most  of  the  purchasing  is  being 
done  in  the  interior,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, especially  for  choice  lots,  rela- 
tively stiffer  figures  are  being  paid  than 
are  warranted  as  quotations  at  this  cen- 
ter. Much  of  this  season's  barley  is 
pinched  in  berry  and  too  light  in  weight 
to  grade  as  No.  1  feed.  Such  stock  has 
to  depend  almost  wholly  on  local  mills  for 
custom,  and  as  the  demand  is  limited  for 
this  common  barley,  sales  are  not  always 
readily  effected,  even  at  prices  seemingly 
low,  as  compared  with  values  ruling  for 
the  higher  grades. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  new  II  014@1  03% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   985i@l  OlVi 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  074@1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  16  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®1  05 


®3  511 
@4  30 
@4  60 
@4  80 
@4  00 
®4  15 


Oats. 

New  crop  California  oats  are  arriving 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  there  are  no 
heavy  receipts  from  outside  points.  Pres- 
ent offerings  are  largely  Reds,  and  these 
are  in  good  request,  especially  choice  to 
select,  current  values  for  which  are  being 
well  maintained.  Inquiry  for  Black  oats 
is  mainly  for  desirable  seed  stock,  and 
offerings  not  of  this  sort  fail  to  meet  with 
much  competitive  bidders  from  buyers. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  11  324®]  35 

White,  good  to  choice,  new   1  224®1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  ®1  20 

Milling   1  25   @1  30 

Black  oats   1  124®1  25 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  15  ®1  30 

Corn. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  offering 
of  any  description,  either  domestic  or  im- 
ported. Market  is  unfavorable  to  buyers. 
All  of  the  Eastern  corn  here  is  owned  by 
local  dealers  and  represents  purchases 
made  at  generally  stiff  figures,  admitting 
of  very  little  shading  in  prices  if  any 
profit  is  to  derived  in  handling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  4*401  47% 

Large  Yellow   1  424@1  474 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  30  @1  35 

Egyptian  Brown   1  224<&1  274 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35   ®1  (Stf 

Bye. 

Inquiry  is  not  very  active,  nor  is  there 
much  competitive  bidding  on  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  offerings. 

Good  to  choice,  new  11  20  @1  30 

Buckwheat. 
None  offering  at  present  in  a  wholesale 
way  and  only  very  small  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  millers. 

Beans. 

Inquiry  the  past  week  has  beon  mainly 
for  Pinks,  and  this  variety  is  being  very 
firmly  held,  with  stocks  of  only  moderate 
proportions  and  largely  in  few  hands. 
Purchases  were  difficult  to  effect  under 
$3.70,  unless  of  defective  stock,  and  some 
very  choice  were  held  for  still  higher  fig- 
ures. Market  for  Limas  is  showing  de- 
cided firmness,  holders  preferring  to  carry 
rather  than  make  concessions.  Values 
for  other  beans  are  in  the  main  ruling 
steady,  despite  light  movement. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs  12  90  (S3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                2  90  @3  15 

Large  White                                     2  40  <&2  55 

Pinks                                                3  (SO  @3  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  40  <a>2  55 

Red  Kidneys                                     4  50  ®5  00 

Reds                                                 4  25  (44  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice                         3  35  <3>3  45 

Black-eye  Beans                                2  10  @2  20 

Dried  Peas. 

Thero  are  few  dried  peas  on  market  of 
any  sort,  either  domestic  or  imported.  In 
the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  trading, 
values  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  50   @3  00 

Niles  Peas   2  5')   @2  75 

Garbanzos,  Large   2  75   (33  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  @2  50 

Hope. 

Local  market  is  quiet  and  devoid  of 
noteworthy  strength.  In  new  crop  hops 
to  arrive  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing 
and  values  for  same  largely  nominal  at 
this  date  at  170?  20c.  The  crop  in  this 
State  is  in  generally  promising  condition, 
and  the  acreage  believed  to  be  not  mate- 
rially greater  than  last  year.  The  New 
York  Producers'  Price  Current  says: 
"  There  has  been  some  little  activity  on 
the  local  market  the  past  week  and  some 
parcels  of  Pacific  hops  have  changed 
hands  at  24(rf2tic,  according  to  quality. 
Reports  from  New  York  State  continue 
to  come  in  very  favorable,  and  as  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace  of  vermin,  the  esti- 
mates as  to  the  results  have  been  in- 
creased. Reports  from  England  show  an 
improvement,  owing  to  more  favorable 
weather,  and  the  estimates  are  now 
variously  placed  at  450,000  to  500,000  cwts. 
On  the  Continent,  both  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  conditions  are  extremely  satis- 
factory and  large  yields  being  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  crop  in  Bohemia  so  far 
advanced  that  early  varieties  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  market  by  August  1." 
The  Portland  Telegram  says  of  the  Ore- 
gon market:  "There  are  only  about  4000 
bales  of  hops  unsold  in  Oregon.  The 
prospects  for  a  full  crop  of  first-class  hops 
in  Oregon  never  were  much  better  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Vermin  have  entirely 
disappeared  as  a  result  of  a  long  spell  of 
dry  weather,  and  bounteous  showers  have 
given  new  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
vines."  A  recent  dispatch  from  Portland 
says:  Indications  are  that  the  Oregon  hop 
crop  will  amount  to  about  00,000  bales. 
The  season  has  been  unfavorable,  the 
long  dry  spell  which  occurred  last  month 
very  nearly  causing  a  failure.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  hops  is  exceptionally  good, 
however,  and  there  has  been  such  an  ab- 
sence of  lice,  owing  to  the  warm  weather, 
that  many  growers  have  found  little  or 
no  necessity  for  spraying.  Good  prices 
seem  to  be  assured,  several  growers  re- 
porting offers  by  the  brokers  to  contract 
at  20c.  Latest  Eastern  advices  report 
the  market  there  firm. 

California,  good  to  choloe,  1908  crop  28  @274 


Wool. 

Not  much  doing  here  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  first  hands,  due  to  absence 
of  offerings  of  consequence  and  not  to  lack 
of  demand.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
are  strong,  with  prospects  of  so  continu- 
ing for  some  time  to  come.  Choice  lots 
would  readily  command  in  this  market  an 
advance  on  quotations.  In  fact,  some 
ordinary  wools  have  been  recently  placed 
here  at  stiffer  prices  than  any  local  buyer 
will  quote  for  similar  stock. 

SPKING. 

Northern,  free  22  @ — 

Northern,  defective  17  <a20 

Middle  Counties,  free  18  (o2l 

Middle  Counties,  defective  15  @17 

Southern,  12  months  —  @— 

Southern,  7  months   —  ® — 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern   15  ®17 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  12  @14 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  14  @20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  are  tolerably  heavy  receipts  of 
hay  by  rail,  but  not  much  arriving  by 
water.  The  demand  is  not  up  to  the 
average  for  this  time  of  year,  and  for 
other  than  strictly  choice  to  select  the 
market  lacks  firmness.  High-grade 
Wheat  hay  is  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion. Straw  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  is 
bringing  in  a  limited  way  comparatively 
good  figures. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   Ill  50  ®  13  no 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  50  •  II  M 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  50  ®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  50  @   8  50 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  @  11  00 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  00 

Straw,  *  bale   H  @  75 

MIllstufTs. 

Bran  is  tending  downward  and  is  offer- 
ing to  arrive  at  lower  figures  than  are  now 
current  on  spot  stock.  Middlings  are  in 
moderate  supply  and  values  for  same  are 
barely  steady.  Previously  quoted  prices 
on  Rolled  Barley  continue  in  force. 
Milled  Corn  is  in  limited  stock  and  is  being 
firmly  held. 

Bran,  fl  ton  120  50  ®  21  50 

Middlings   25  00   r<a  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50   ®  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   21  50  ®  22  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  ®  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50   (»  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  Alfalfa,  stocks  and  de- 
mand being  both  light.  Recent  arrivals 
of  Flaxseed  from  Washington  are  meeting 
with  a  firm  market.  Yellow  Mustard  is 
in  fair  request,  but  at  no  material  improve- 
ment on  the  values  lately  quoted.  Trieste 
Mustard  is  practically  out  of  stock.  Mar- 
ket for  most  kinds  of  bird  seeds,  espe- 
cially Canary,  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   <M16  00 

Flax   1  75  ®  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  75  ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  25  ffl  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   64®  7 

Rape   1«®  24 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

The  market  remains  quiet  and  quotable 
values  are  without  appreciable  change. 
Offerings  are  principally  of  amber  grades, 
while  the  inquiry  on  local  account  is 
mainly  for  white  honey.  There  are  no 
evidences  of  any  shipping  orders  of  conse- 
quence being  on  the  market  at  present. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Amber   4   @  4% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34®  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124®13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

There  is  good  demand  and  market  is 
firm  at  current  values.  There  have  been 
some  recent  arrivals  from  Mexico,  the 
product  of  wild  bees. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  lb  28  ®S0 

Dark  26  ®274 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  prime  to  choice  Beef  is  mod- 
erately firm  at  quotably  unchanged  fig- 
ures, but  common  qualities  are  not  sought 
after.  Large  Veal  is  without  quotable 
improvement,  selling  at  lower  figures 
than  No.  1  Beef.  Small  Veal  in  prime 
condition  is  bringing  tolerably  good  fig- 
ures. Mutton  and  Lamb  are  in  liberal 
supply,  as  compared  with  immediate  de- 
mand, and  market  is  without  special  firm- 
ness. Medium  size  and  large  Hogs  are  in 
fair  request,  with  receipts  only  moderate, 
and  values  are  steady  at  the  quoted  range. 
Small  Hogs  in  light  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50 V  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   64@— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   74@— 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4',®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4%@  45a 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44@— 

Veal,  large,  *B>   5  ®6 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   6  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  ">   9  @  94 


Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Offerings  of  Hides  in  prime  condition 
are  meeting  as  a  rule  with  prompt  cus- 
tom at  full  current  figures.  Pelts  are  in 
moderate  request  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Tallow  market  is  ruling  quiet  at 
same  prices  last  noted. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 

figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®  94  —  @  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  ®  84   —  @  74 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  8      —  @  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @8  —  ®7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  @  8      —  @  7 

Stags  —  @  6      —  ®5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9     —  @  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @n      —  @io 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  ®15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  8>s  —  ®13      —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tt>8  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00@1  GO 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  $  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  25«  2  50 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  not  showing 
much  life.  Prices  continue  at  a  low  range. 
A  large  quantity  of  San  Quentin  bags  re- 
mains undisposed  of. 

Bean  Bags  I  4%@b 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6£06£ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   6^®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b\®b% 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  V  100    5  40   ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tt>   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  34-tt>   30  ® — 

Foul  try. 

While  there  were  no  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  values,  the  market  as 
a  whole  showed  slightly  improved  condi- 
tion, with  no  particularly  heavy  arrivals 
of  either  domestic  or  Eastern  poultry. 
The  demand  was  mainly  for  Chickens, 
largo  and  fat  stock  meeting  with  most 
competition  from  buyers.  Large  and  fat 
Young  Ducks  and  Goslings  in  first-class 
condition  sold  fairly  well.  There  was 
scarcely  any  inquiry  for  Turkeys.  Mar- 
ket for  Pigeons  continued  quiet  and  prices 
unimproved. 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  B>  •   B  @  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  lb   14   ®  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®  7  50 

Fryers   4  50  ®  5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   250  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00   ®  5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   450  @550 

Geese,  ^  pair   1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   1  60   ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   126  ®150 

Pigeons,  young   1  25  @  1  50 

Batter. 

The  supply  of  creamery  squares  held  at 
top  figures  has  continued  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  market  has  presented  an 
easy  tone.  Medium  grades  of  fresh 
cleaned  up  fairly  well  at  the  lower  rate 
of  values  current  on  this  description. 
Stocks  in  cold  storage  are  estimated  at 
4,000,000  tbs.,  including  500,000  tbs.  carried 
over  from  last  season  and  1,500,000  lbs. 
Eastern  creamery  and  ladles. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  D)   21  @— 

Creamery,  tirsts...   20  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   I94@— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   194®— 

Dairy,  seconds   174@184 

Cold  storage   —  @ — 

Mixed  Store   134@14 

Cheese. 

Market  is  showing  steadiness  for  domes- 
tic flats,  with  supplies  only  moderate  and 
demand  fully  up  to  the  average  for  this 
time  of  year.  Stocks  of  Young  Americas 
are  light,  and  this  description  is  com- 
manding in  a  small  way  very  good  prices. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   94@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  94 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®U 

Eastern   10  ®13 

Eggs. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  are  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  in  fair  request,  selling  at  about 
same  figures  as  previous  week.  For  faulty 
stock  the  market  is  slow  and  weak.  Ir- 
regular sizes  and  mixed  colors  are  not 
sought  after  by  the  best  trade,  and  these 
have  to  come  into  competition  with  East- 
ern stock. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @274 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  23  @25 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  (»21 

Eastern  firsts   20  ®22 

Eastern  seconds   17  ®19 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  on  market,  but  hardly 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  quoting; 
for  common  to  fair  quality  2@3Ao  was 
asked.  String  and  Wax  Beans  met  with 
slow  sale,  being  mostly  of  rather  ordinary 
quality.  Tomatoes  were  in  materially  in- 
creased receipt  and  prices  suffered  a  sharp 
decline.  Onion  market  was  slightly 
easier  for  Yellow,  but  Red  were  scarce, 
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the  season  for  latter  being  practically 
ended. 

Beans,  Lima,  f  Jb  

Beans,  String,  fi  lb  

Beans,  Wax,  ifr  B>  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ?  100  lbs. 

Corn,  Green,  it  CTate  

Cucumbers,  f>  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  *  box  

Garlic,  new,  ^  ft  

Marrowfat  Squash,  f>  ton  

Okra,  Green,  %t  box  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ctl  

Peas,  sweet  garden,  ft  ft  

Peppers,  Green,  f(  box  

Rhubarb,  #  box  

Summer  Squash,  ^  box  

Tomatoes,  $  small  box  

Tomatoes,  large  box  

Notb.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  were  tolerably  free  receipts  of 
potatoes,  with  demand  not  particularly 
brisk,  and  market  was  less  favorable  to 
the  selling  interest  than  at  any  previous 
date  since  the  opening  of  the  current  sea- 
son. Sweet  potatoes  were  in  moderate 
supply  from  Coachella  valley  and  were 
offered  at  5@8c  per  pound,  as  to  size  and 
quantity. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  1>  cental   1  35  la  l  75 

Potatoes,  white,  19  cental   1  00  «  1  50 

Early  Kose,      cental  1  00  (&.  1  15 

Garnet  Chile   1  00  @  1  15 

Fresh  Frnlra. 

Apples  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  for 
this  time  of  year,  but  offerings  were 
mostly  of  rather  common  quality,  and  for 
other  than  choice  the  market  inclined 
against  sellers.  Good  to  choice  Apricots 
were  favored  with  a  firm  market,  and 
more  of  this  sort  than  were  received  could 
have  been  readily  placed.  Peaches  ar- 
rived rather  freely,  and  for  the  general 
run  of  offerings  the  market  presented  an 
easy  tone;  strictly  choice  sold  well. 
Bartlett  Pears  were  in  good  supply,  espe- 
cially other  than  choice  to  fancy,  and 
ordinary  stock  went  in  the  main  at  rather 
low  figures.  Plums  of  the  different  vari- 
eties now  in  season  made  a  good  display, 
with  demand  only  fair,  and  prices  aver- 
aged somewhat  lower  than  preceding 
week.  Grapes  arrived  in  considerable 
quantity,  but  it  was  the  exception  where 
they  were  sufficiently  choice  to  be  sought 
after  by  the  best  trade.  Figs  were  in 
light  receipt  and  choice  sold  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Melons  were  in  good  supply  and 
prices  favored  the  consumer.  Prices  for 
Berries  of  the  different  kinds  in  season 
remained  close  to  figures 
week. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ^  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tb.  bx.. . 

Apricots,  crate  

Apricots,  ^  ton  

Blackberries,  ¥  chest  

Cantaloupes,  &  crate  

Crabapples,  f,  box  

Figs,  small  bx.  $Ko2;  drawer  

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate  

Grapes.  Seedless,  crate  

Huckleberries,  f*  ft  

Loganberries,  ft  chest  

Nutmeg  Melons.  V  box  

Peaches.  ft  large  box  

Peaches,  ^  small  box   

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett.  f>  40- th  box. 

Pears.  Bartlett.  No.  2,  f>  box  

Pears.  Bartlett,  No.  1,  ?  ton  

Pears,  other  varieties,  small  box  . 

Plums,  Large.  ^  box  

Plums,  in  bulk,  V  ton  

Prunes,  Tragedy.  ^  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth.  ^  chest. 

Strawberries,  large.  V>  chest  

Watermelons,  ^  doz   

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  shows  much  the  same  general  con- 
dition as  a  week  ago.  Prices  on  good  to 
choice  Apricots  continue  to  be  well  main- 
tained at  previously  quoted  range.  There 
is  a  large  proportion  of  small  Apricots 
this  season.  For  this  sort  the  market  is 
not  firm,  as  the  fruit  will  have  to  go  into 
competition  with  cheap  stock  of  other 
kinds,  having  to  depend  for  custom  on  a 
class  of  consumers  who  look  almost  wholly 
to  price  or,  in  other  words,  are  in  quest  of 
the  cheapest  food  obtainable.  Apples  are 
in  very  light  stock  and  early  deliveries 
are  bringing  very  good  prices,  quality 
considered.  The  peach  market  is  show- 
ing steadiness,  present  quotations  being 
based  on  prices  for  prompt  August-Sep- 
tember shipments.  Whether  late  deliv- 
eries will  meet  with  an  equally  favorable 
market  remains  to  be  determined.  Prices 
now  quoted  for  Pears  are  also  for  prompt 
shipment,  September-October,  and  are 
largely  nominal  at  this  date.  That  choice 
to  select  Pears,  halves,  will  meet  with  a 
good  market  is  altogether  probable.  In 
new  crop  Plums  nothing  of  consequence 
has  yet  been  done  and  values  are  unde- 
fined. Prune  market  is  quiet.  Dealers 
are  quoting  future  deliveries  at  2c.  bag 
basis  for  Santa  Claras,  only  15  per  cent, 
large,  latter  not  being  obtainable  in 
greater  proportion  under  2}c.  basis.  The 
steamer  Umatilla  for  British  Columbia 
took  13,000  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of 
6,000  lbs.  of  Raisins.  In  the  shipment 
were  6,600  lbs.  Prunes  and  3,100  lbs.  Apri- 
cots.   The  steamer  Queen,   Bailing  for 
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British  Columbia  on  24th  inst.,  carried 
30,827  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  27,375  lbs. 
Prunes  and  2,500  lbs.  Peaches  for  Winni- 
peg. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-tt  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5!4@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6!4@  ~V% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  Q  ft          7<4@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-fb  box,  1-ft  cartons  '.  50  @65 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5J£@  6H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  754 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   ihi®  5 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   5  @  7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   2V4@  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  \%(&2c :  40-50s,  3yt®3\c; 
50-60s,  3(ffi3Hc;  60-70s,  2H<&2Jic;   70-80s,    2<gi2!4c ; 
80-90s.  1%®1%o;  90-lOOs,  l»J@l^c;  small,  5i@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4yt 

Apples,  quartered   Z%@  4S 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%®  3* 

Figs,  Black   3  @4 

Kaising. 

Market  is  unsettled.  Packers  are  quot- 
ing prices  independently  at  less  than  As- 
sociation rates,  the  reduction  ranging 
from  \c.  to  la,  as  to  kind  and  grade. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-8).  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  lb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4nc 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels   — c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels    3Xc 

Seedless  Floated  3Hc 

2-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  33ic 

3-  Crown  Malaga  Loose  4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3Hc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached   — c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  ^  ft   5V4c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  5»  pkg  i%c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  lb  55<c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ^  ft  55<c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,     pkg  4%e 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  ^  ft  5  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  light  supply,  and  are 
also  in  light  demand,  owing  to  abundance 
of  other  and  more  seasonable  fruits. 
Lemons  are  being  held  at  quotably  un- 
changed values,  with  fair  movement,  and 
stocks  more  than  ample  for  immediate 
needs.  Limes  are  in  good  supply  and 
prices  unchanged. 

Oranges,  Valencias.  ~f  box   1  50  (&2  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  fi  box   1  25   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

The  Almond  market  is  firm,  with  pros- 
pects of  so  continuing  the  current  season, 
owing  to  light  crop.  The  Sutter  county 
Almond  growers  have  contracted  this 
season's  crop  at  following  prices:  Non- 
pareils, 13c:  I.  X.  L.,  11.6c:  Ne  Plus  Ultras, 
11.1c:  Drake  Seedlings,  9.8c:  Languedocs, 
9.3c:  Golden  State,  9.1c:  Routiers,  9.6c; 
La  Primas,  11.1c;  Llewellings,  9.85c.  No 
Walnuts  on  market.  Peanuts  unchanged. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  (520 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  12  @13V4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell.   9V4@11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  *%®  5H 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  for  dry  wines 
had  developed  no  quotable  changes  since 
last  report,  the  range  being  15(gl7c.  per 
gallon  for  last  year's  vintage,  but  whole- 
sale transfers  are  difficult  to  effect  at  any 
marked  advance  on  inside  figure.  Sweet 
wines  of  1903  are  held  at  30c.  per  gallon, 
delivered  at  wineries.  The  range  of  prices 
on  this  season's  dry  wine  grapes  will 
probably  be  $12(«  17  per  ton,  as  to  variety 
and  locality.  Five  year  contracts  at  $16 
are  reported  in  the  Gilroy  section  for  all 
desirable  varieties,  a  new  winery  being 
established  there.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  254,615  gal- 
lons, and  for  previous  week  were  279,800 
grallons.  The  steamer  Peru,  sailing:  July 
23,  carried  75,067  gallons  and  58  cases,  in- 
cluding 73,514  gallons  and  28  cases  for 
New  York.   

Foreign  Almond  Market. 


The  almond  crop  in  the  provinces  of 
Catania  and  Syracuse  will  be  about  an 
average  one;  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
tanissetta  frost  and  storms  did  consid- 
erable damage  and  the  crop  will  not  be 
more  than  one- half  the  usual  yield. 

For  the  three  provinces,  this  consular 
district,  the  total  yield  will  be  about 
45,000  bags  of  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds), 
shelled.  Present  prices  in  lira  (19.3 
cents)  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds), 
shelled,  f.o.b.  Catania. 

Prompt.   Sept.  and  Oct. 

Lira.  Lira. 

Palma,  Girgenti  152.50  169 

Palma, genuine  156.00  173 

Aderno   1W 

Catania,  selected  168.00  177 

Avola,  selected   196 

Avola,  current  169.50  177 

Freight  to  New  York,  24s  ($5.83)  per 
metric  ton  (2204  pounds). 

Alex.  Heingartueo,  Consul. 
Catania,  June  10. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  139.818 

Wheat,  ctls   22.967 

Barley,  ctls   57,439 

Oats,  ctls   14 

Corn,  ctls   1,106 

Rve,  ctls   1 

Beans,  sks   2.240 

Potatoes,  sks   22.938 

Onions,  sks   2,001 

Hay,  tons   5,798 

Wool,  bales   1,019 

Hops,  bales   10 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1904 

last  year. 

326,308 

312.007 

43.492 

74.341 

125,023 

191.046 

37.955 

41,970 

3.398 

4.739 

2,248 

3,990 

7,755 

6,993 

63.015 

73.378 

7.133 

13,035 

12,760 

14.005 

2,580 

3,516 

60 

418 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  1 4  sk    88,700 

Wheat,  ctls   660 

Barley,  ctls   8,601 

Oats,  ctls   434 

Corn,  ctls   246 

Beans,  sks   905 

Hay,  bales   632 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   500 

Honey,  cases   48 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,343 


242. 
f 

23. 


1 
4 

225, 
"  3' 


Same  time 
last  year. 


142 
13 

67 

1 
1 
9 
205 
15 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  .JULY  12.  1904. 

64.971.— Leather  Dressing— A.  Aagaard,  Ever- 
ett. Wash. 

64.701.— Book  Leaf— H.  W.  Avers,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

64.836.— Electric  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

64.70*.— On.  Bi  rner— I.  Carl.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
64.709  — Respiratory  Apparatus  —  Chapin  & 
Sherman.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

64.560.— Shingle  Machine— F.  A.  Cloudy,  Startup. 
Wash. 

'64.714.— Safety  Holder— Mary  A.  Davis,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
'65.071.— Gas  Generator— Eichler  &  Becker.  S.  F. 
764.567.— Endless  Chain  Sickle  — H.  S.  Ekel, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

65.074.— Lemon  squeezer— w.  H.  Gregory,  Val- 
lejo.  Cal. 

65.014.— Skirt  Pin  —  Marv  E.  Kintz,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

65.084.— Dental  Matrix— S.  E.  Knowles,  S.  F. 
64,739. — Carpet  Renovator— W.  H.  Loomis,  Ala- 
meda. Cal. 

64.856.— Electric  Railway— T.  Mahoney.  S.  F. 
64.858.— Saw  Set— J.  S.  Mason.  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
65.027.— Oil  Burner— R.  Matheson,  San  Diego. 
Cal. 

64.751.— Garment  Holder  —  T.  .!.  Murphy, 
Needles,  Cal. 

64.674.— Electric  Heater  —  L.  B.  Pemberton, 
Redondo.  Cal. 

64.624  — Boring  Machine— Pfluger&  Christensen. 
Portland.  Or. 

64.957.  -  Pendulum  Power— A.  T.  Pratner.  Doug- 
las. Ariz. 

64.958.  — Propeller— J.  W.  Raine.  Seattle,  Wash. 
764,865.— Folding  Trestle—  W.  G.  Read,  Davis- 

ville,  Cal. 

64.866 —Folding  Trestle— W.  G.  Read,  Davis- 
ville,  Cal. 

64.959.  — Bottle— G.  G.  Ross,  Hazel.  Wash. 
64,870.— Rotary  Agitator— J.  Smith.  S.  F. 
'5,155.— Can  Opener— H.  W.  Thurlow,  S.  F. 
64.646. — Automobile — C.  W.  Van  Winkle.  S.  F. 
65,117.— Bottle— P.  J.  Wilson.  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 
64,654. — Box — A.  W.  Wright.  Pomona,  Cal. 


ATE  NTS. 


PWe  attend  to  all  business  connectec" 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
Caveats,     Designs,  Trade-Marks 
Copyrignts    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree 
ments,  and  furnish  opinions  as  t> 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  Br.WlCX 
ilBONG  ft  CO.  (Established  I860),  33"  Marke 
St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  ana  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Preservative  Pain  to 
ftotildiixj*  Pap  <2.r» 


The  PARAFFINE 

PAINT  CO. 
24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Lob  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
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California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

A  gent  of  N.  D.  Rideout.  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Butte  County,  California 


-  ACRES  -  83 

Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2%  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
fine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.   Price  111,500. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  for  the  Indians  of  Gila 
Valley. 

The  underground  waters  of  Gila 
valley,  Arizona,  have  been  recently  in- 
vestigated by  W.  T.  Lee  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  object 
of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  water  available  for  irri- 
gating the  lands  of  the  Indians  in  this 
valley.  The  greater  part  of  the  valley 
is  included  in  the  Pima  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, on  which  there  are  about  7870 
Indians.  They  are  an  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious people,  and  until  1890  they 
were  prosperous.  From  time  imme- 
morial their  irrigation  canals  had  been 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Gila,  but 
since  1890  the  diversion  of  the  Gila 
waters  above  the  reservation  by  white 
settlers  has  caused  a  shortage  of  water. 
The  result  is  that  the  area  of  lands 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  has  decreased 
from  14,000  to  7000  acres,  and  the 
Pimas  and  Maricopas  of  this  valley  are 
now  impoverished. 

To  find  a  remedy  for  this  shortage  of 
surface  waters  Mr.  Lee  has  carefully 
studied  the  geographic  relations  and 
geologic  conditions  of  the  Gila  valley. 
He  finds  evidence  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  underground  water  in  this 
region  sufficient  to  saturate  the  valley 
soil  and  still  give  an  overflow  of  2000 
inches.  This  water  is  probably  due  to 
the  junction  of  three  underflows— those 
of  Gila,  Santa  Cruz  and  Salt  rivers. 
These  are  fed  from  at  least  three 
sources— rainfall  in  the  valley,  springs 
from  the  hillsides  and  various  streams 
that  enter  the  valley  from  the  hills — 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Gila 
itself.  The  quantity  of  waters  held  in 
the  gravels  at  any  one  time  within  easy 
reach  of  pumps  is  estimated  at  from 
1.120,000  to  1,960,000  acre-feet.  It  is 
calculated  that  40,000  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year  will  supply  all  the  present 
needs  of  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. If  the  computations  are  correct, 
there  is  now  accessible  enough  water 
to  supply  the  Indians  for  at  least 
twenty-eight  years.  The  chemical 
character  of  these  waters  of  the  under- 
flow is  fortunately  favorable  to  their 
use  in  irrigation. 

Two  means  of  making  this  water 
available  for  irrigation  are  in  use — 
seepage  ditches  and  pumping  plants. 
Where  seepage  ditches  have  been  tried 
the  results  are  disappointing.  The 
quantity  of  water  actually  obtained 
falls  far  short  of  expectations;  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a 
deep  ditch  in  the  loose  gravels  and 
quicksands  is  large  compared  with  the 
amount  of  water  obtained,  and  at  best 
only  the  uppermost  part  of  the  under- 
flow is  penet  rated.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Lee  believes  that  sufficient  water 
can  be  drawn  from  the  underflow  of 
the  Gila  valley  by  means  of  pumping  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Indians  and  also 
materially  to  extend  the  cultivated 
area  without  exhausting  the  available 
supply.  He  estimates  that  ten  plants 
of  a  capacity  similar  to  that  of  the  one 
now  under  construction  at  Sacaton  will 
supply  the  required  40,000  acre-feet  a 
year  and  allow  36%  of  the  time  for 
stoppage  and  repairs.  Taking  the 
cost  of  the  pumping  plants  in  the  Salt 
River  valley  as  a  criterion,  Mr.  Lee 
shows  that  money  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  plants  will  be  safely 
and  profitably  invested. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  Mr.  Lee's  paper  is  that  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Indians. 
Though  peaceful,  honest  and  industri- 
ous, they  are  lacking  in  executive 
ability.  They  are,  however,  easily 
managed  and  are  prosperous  when 
wisely  directed.  When  left  to  their 
own  devices,  thev  do  not  properly  ap- 
preciate or  utilize  their  advantages. 
At  the  western  half  of  the  reservation 
their  most  imperative  need  is  adequate 
supervision.  Their  needs  at  the  east- 
ern half  are,  first,  a  water  supply  and, 
second,  supervision.  It  is  Mr.  Lee's 
opinion  that  a  water  supply  without 
supervision  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Lee's  report  is  published  as 
Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper 
No.  104  of  the  Survey's  series.    It  may 


be  obtained  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


National  Irrigation  Congress. 

It  is  announced  from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
that  Chairman  Jas.  Charlton  of  the 
Trans-continental  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, whose  headquarters  are  at  Chi- 
cago, has  given  notice  to  the  officers  of 
the  Southwestern  Irrigation  Congress 
of  an  extremely  low  rate  offered  by  the 
lines  under  his  jurisdiction  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  desiring  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Convention,  which 
meets  at  El  Paso  next  November. 

A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip 
to  El  Paso  is  offered  by  all  lines  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  an  exten- 
sion provision  of  thirty  days.  The 
dates  of  sale  are  November  10,  11  and  12. 

In  addition  to  this  concession  from 
the  western  roads,  the  Irrigation  As- 
sociation has  also  obtained  unusually 
low  rates  from  the  Mexican  and  terri- 
torial railways,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  visitors,  but  for  those  wishing  to 
take  side  trips  to  the  City  of  Mexico  or 
other  points  of  interest  during  or  im- 
mediately after  the  convention. 


Choice  Fruit 

and  more  of  it  is  the  aim 
of  every  orange  grower. 

Nitrate 
of  Soda. 


The  Standard  Ammoniate  ■ 

as   a  Top  Dressing   in  the 
orange  grove  will  bring  young 
trees  into  bearing  a  year  ear- 
lier and  put  them  into  con- 
dition  to  yield  larger  crops  ot 
perfect  oranges. 
M  y  Bulletin  on  Orange  Grow- 
ing contains  the  best  informa- 
tion  obtainable  from  actual 
Experiment  Station  trials.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  horti- 
culturist. Itisfree.  Send 
your  name  ai.d  address 
on  Post  card. 
William  S.Myert.  Director 
12  John  St..  New  Vork 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 


Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  ol  Grain  when  it  is 
ready,  at  I  ess  eostthanlo  stack  it.  I  :  m  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  do  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able, guaranteed.  Bigfllustratcd  catalog  free.  Sendforit. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  M4,  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HMY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sal,  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 

BALING  MURE  HAY  THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  In 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


IMPROVED  U.S.SEPARATORS 

HAVE   LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


by  getting  more  cream- 
Mold    World's  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illnttrated  catalogue  free  for  Ibe  asking 


\V«  h*m  lr»>.sffr  hon 


npl  dell' 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


T/\KE     NOTICE — Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  Is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch:  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth  No.  1  —260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2  -350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3-  460  to  600  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4  -660  to  760  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up=to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  or  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

HOOKER  &  CO 

t6  &  J8  Drumm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


rtLSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

 MftDE.  = 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrlfug 
Connected  to  Motor. 


.1  


Pump  Direct 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  POMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  M%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
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Reproduced  from  the  August  Century  by  Courier y  of  The  Century  Co. 

THE  AUGUSTA  NATURAL  BRIDGE  IN  UTAH,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON 

AND  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


There  exist  to-day  in  San  Juan 
county,  Utah,  three  wonderful  natural 
bridges.  The  largest  of  these  bridges 
spans  a  canyon  335  feet  7  inches  from  wall 
to  wall,  and  is  a  splendid  arch  of  solid 
sandstone,  60  feet  thick  in  the  central 
part  and  40  feet  wide.  Underneath  it 
there  is  a  clear  opening  357  feet  in  per- 


pendicular height.  The  accompanying 
cut,  reproduced  from  the  August  Cen- 
tury, shows  the  dimensions  of  this  bridge 
as  compared  with  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Great  Pyramid.  The 
other  two  bridges,  while  of  proportions 
somewhat  loss  massive,  are  marvels  of 
wonder  and   beauty.    They   have  been 


seen,  probably,  by  fewer  than  a  dozen 
white  men.  The  August  Century  con- 
tains W.  W.  Dyar's  account  of  a  visit 
made  to  these  natural  wonders  in  1903  by 
Horace  J.  Long  and  a  cattleman  named 
Scorup,  with  pictures  of  the  colossal 
bridges,  one  in  color,  from  drawings  by 
Harry  Fenn  from  photos  by  Mr.  Long. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Feanoisoo. 


A  train  of  follow 
ers,  but  no  equals 
Proves  its  superior- 
ity wherever  it  po~s. 
Makes  tight  shapely  bales.ri  it  3S  Styles 

loose  bundles,  works  fast,  J%mu£Zj?'  and  Sizes 
avoids  accidents  and  endures.  Little  draft,  tremendous 

power,  a  m&cbioe  of  Bpeoial  fcaturcB.    Write  for  free  Ell  catalogue. 
Collins  Plow  Co.,  2007  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  III. 


WHERE  THERE  ARE  COWS 


No  matter  how  few  or  how  many,  there  should  be  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Us  use  means  Pure  Milk,  Heavy  Cream,  and  the  Best  of  Butter.  No 
Home  Dairy— no  Country  Place— complete  without  a  DE  LAVAL. 

If  you  will  tell  ub  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  we  will  send  you 
our  1904  Catalogue  and  other  valuable  dairy  Information  Free. 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 
First  St„  Portland,  Oregon 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Go.  % 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

1  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SB  ii 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agis.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Great  Expansion  of  the  Foreign  Fruit 
Trade. 


A  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
Washington  giving  statistics  of  interest 
and  value  to  all  merchants  regarding 
fruits  and  nuts  imported  and  exported 
by  this  country  from  1884  to  1904, 
which  is  summarized  by  the  Fruit 
Trade  Journal.  The  figures  show  that 
the  importations  were  practically  $20,- 
000,000  in  value  in  1884,  and  will  in 
1904  be  about  $22,000,000,  while  the 
exports,  which  were  $1,746,418  in  1884, 
will  be  about  $20,500,000  in  1904.  The 
exports  of  fruit  alone  from  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1904  will  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000,  against  less  than  $3,- 
000,000  in  1894,  and  less  than  $2,000,- 
000  in  1884. 

Apples,  oranges,  apricots,  prunes 
and  raisins  form  the  principal  items  in 
the  exports  of  fruits.  The  value  of 
the  apple  exportations  in  1904  will 
amount  to  about  $8,500,000  out  of  the 
$20,500,000  worth  of  fruits  exported, 
and  of  the  $8,500,000  worth  of  apples 
exported  about  $5,500,000  worth  was 
exported  in  the  natural  state,  and  $3,- 
000,000  worth  as  dried  fruit. 

The  exportation  of  prunes  from  the 
United  States  has  grown  very  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  the  total  number  of 
pounds  exported  in  1898,  the  first  year 
in  which  a  record  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  being,  in  round 
terms,  16,000,000:  in  1902,  23,000,000; 
in  1903,  66,000,000,  and  in  1904  will 
amount  to  about  74,000,000,  valued  at 
about  $3,500,000.  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  prin- 
cipal customers  for  this  class  of  Amer- 
ican fruit,  the  total  quantity  sent  to 
Germany  in  the  fiscal  year  1903  being 
18,500,000  pounds;  France,  16,000,000, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  15,000,000, 
while  Belgium  took  nearly  5,000,000 
pounds,  the  Netherlands  nearly  4,000,- 
000  and  Canada  about  4,500,000.  Of 
the  66,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  ex- 
ported in  1903,  9,000,000  went  from 
San  Francisco,  and  53,500,000  from 
New  York,  although  they  are  chiefly 
the  product  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Raisins  are  also  becoming  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  export  trade  in 
fruits,  the  total  number  of  pounds  of 
raisins  exported  in  1903  being  4,250,- 
000,  while  for  the  year  just  ended  the 
total  will  be  about  4,000,000  pounds. 
Canada  is  our  largest  foreign  customer 
for  this  product,  the  total  amount  ex- 
ported to  Canada  last  year  being  over 
3,000,000  pounds.  The  principal  port 
of  shipment  was  San  Francisco,  from 
which  about  1,500,000  pounds  were 
sent;  from  Detroit,  750,000  pounds; 
from  the  district  of  North  and  South 


Dakota,  500,000  pounds,  and  from  New 
York,  250,000  pounds.  These  ship- 
ments from  the  Eastern  ports  origi- 
nate, of  course,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Of  apricots,  the  total  exports  of  which 
amounted  last  year  to  over  9,000,000 
pounds,  6,750,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported from  New  York  and  about  2,- 
000,000  pounds  from  San  Francisco. 

Imports. — The  imports  of  fruits  and 
nuts  have,  as  already  indicated, 
changed  but  little  in  total  value,  but  in 
character  there  has  been  a  material 
change  during  the  last  decade. 
Oranges,  of  which  the  total  importa- 
tions amounted  to  over  $2,500,000  in 
1896,  will  amount  in  1904  to  but  little 
over  $500,000  in  value  of  imports. 
Lemons,  which  amounted  to  o\er  $5,- 
000,000  in  1895,  will  amount  to  a  little 
over  $3,000,000  value  in  the  importa- 
tions of  1904.  The  bulk  of  the  lemons 
come  from  Italy,  and  of  oranges  chiefly 
from  the  British  West  Indies.  Bananas 
form  by  far  the  largest  single  item  in 
the  importations  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
and  will  aggregate  over  $7,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1904,  against  $4,500,000 
in  1898.  They  come  chiefly  from  Cen- 
tral America,  Cuba  and  the  British 
West  Indies. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the 
total  value  of  fruits  and  nuts  imported 
and  exported  in  each  fiscal  year  from 
1884  to  1904: 


Imports.  Exports. 

1884  $19,812,106  11,751,037 

1885   16.705,574  3,516,187 

1886   17,318,259  3,300,075 

1887    20,608.486  2,609,965 

1888    20,502,223  3,510,208 

1889   18,746,417  5,071,584 

1890   20.746,471  4,059,547 

1891   25,983,136  2,434,793 

1892    20,943,906  6.626,145 

1893    23.687,422  3,918,799 

1894   18,754,771  2,424,239 

1895   17,239,923  4,971,791 

1896   19,032,432  5,679,066 

1897   17,126,932  7,739,305 

1898   14,566,950  9,013,310 

1S99   18,314,206  7,897,485 

1900   19,263,592  11,642,662 

1901   19,586,703  10,826,651 

1902    21,480,525  8,719,344 

1903   23,726,636  18,057,677 

1904  (eleven  months)    21,858,635  20,186,649 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

KUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price    List  i 

NAPA,.^^  CALIFORNIA. 


WIRF 
FENCL 

WEST  COASTWIRE  ^IRON  WORKS 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TO  WINE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  Firtt  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  A.  OO    Portland.  Or. 


CHEAP  RATES  §r:,g,onn,c«onfl,on 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  APIARY. 

California  Bee  Keeping  for  Women. 

In  the  June  number  of  Good  House- 
keeping is  an  article  entitled  "  Honey," 
written  by  Miss  Flora  Mclntyre,  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  California 
apiarist,  J.  F.  Mclntyre  of  Ventura 
county,  the  man  who,  according  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  has  a  larger 
number  of  colonies  in  one  apiary  than 
perhaps  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
Miss  Mclntyre  is  a  practical  bee  keeper, 
and  her  father  speaks  with  pride  of  the 
tons  of  honey  she  extracted  last  sum- 
mer. As  we  might  expect,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  the  article  is  well  writ- 
ten. The  illustrations  are  also  good. 
She  has  a  word  to  say  about  bee  keep- 
ing for  women,  and  closes  with  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  the  sunny  side  of  bee 
keeping  in  the  wilds  of  California. 

Here  are  the  closing  words  of  her 
article  : 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  desirability 


ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  wht-re  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a  e  for 
tree  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  at  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


of  bee  keeping  as  an  occupation  for 
women.  Its  possibility  is  a  settled  fact; 
for  many  women  have  worked  at  it  suc- 
cessfully. My  father  employed  a  girl  last 
year  at  our  out-apiary  and  said  that  her 
work  was  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
any  of  his  hired  men.  It  is  out-of-door 
work,  and  therefore  peculiarly  healthful. 
I  know,  for  I  have  tried  it.  After  the 
day's  work  in  the  warm  sun  is  over,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  one's  self.  Bees 
retire  early,  and  it  is  not  well  to  disturb 
them  after  sundown.  Then,  when  the 
canyon  is  in  shadow,  when  the  air  is  still, 
sweet-scented  and  refreshingly  cool,  when 
no  sound  is  heard  but  the  hum  of  late-re- 
turning bees  and  the  rush  of  water  in  the 
creek,  the  bee  keeper  saddles  his  pony  and 
gallops  down  to  the  postoffice;  or,  if  he 
chooses,  rides  up  the  canyon.  There, 
where  the  road  passes  betwoen  the  oak 
tree  and  the  sycamore,  where  the  moun- 
tain rises  on  one  side  and  the  creek  flows 
along  on  the  other,  almost  hidden  by  the 
trees  which  line  its  bank,  the  shades  of 
green  in  the  blackberry  vines  and  the 
poison  oak  aro  exquisite.  He  rides  on  and 
on,  without  a  care,  until  the  shadow 
reaches  that  long  ledge  of  rock  on  yonder 
mountain  to  the  east,  then  he  turns  home- 
ward, for,  when  the  sunlight  leaves,  the 
darkness  comes  quickly. 

On  warm  summer  mornings  there  is  the 
"dip"  in  the  swimming  pool  below  the 
barn,  or  for  the  angler  the  rod  and  lino, 
some  bait,  and,  presto,  some  brook  trout 
for  breakfast,  for  they  bite  well  early  in 
the  morning. 

Sometimes  on  warm  summer  days, 
when  the  bees  do  not  need  one's  atten- 
tion, there  is  time  for  a  long  afternoon  in 
the  shaded  hammock  with  a  book,  or 
with  the  dreams  of  the  lovely  country 
home  which  the  golden  honey  will  some 
day  build,  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  as 
that  of  any  actress;  of  the  music  books 
and  art  with  which  it  will  be  filled:  of  fine 
horses  in  its  stable;  of  the  friends  who 
will  gather  to  enjoy  it  all— all  this  to  be 
some  day  when  the  bee  keeper  is  rich 
enough.  With  sufficient  judgment,  hard 
work  and  "bee  sense  "  this  dream  may  be 
made  a  reality. 

With  the  end  of  August,  the  bees  in 
readiness  for  the  winter,  the  bee  keeper 
may  go  to  the  city,  if  he  likes. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

1787  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  iO  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines. 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Separators 


Just  as  They  Are 


The  cut  shows  them— catalog  l- 131  tells 
all  about  thom.  Notice  the  low  supply 
can,  bottom  feed,  whol  ly  enclosed  gears, 
absence  of  oil  cups  or  boles.  No  other 
separator  has  these  advantages. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 
St 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
Wast  Chester.  Pa. 


OATS  and  RYE  1 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 

POTASH 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NATLLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Pull  course  or 
»ssaylng,  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 


BOOKS  FREE 

Write  to-dav  for  our  valuable 
bookson  "Fertilization."  The 
information  contiined  in  them 
means  money  to  you.  Address: 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


It  BY  BR,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  airents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IIHaHIA  STOPPED  FREE 
— I     I   ^L1"  Permanently  Cured  by 
-I        X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.11  V NERVE  RESTORER 
I  No  Flu  ftfur  flrtt  d*y 'ium. 

■  CONSULTATION,  penostl  or  hy  tnaJL  trwtlM  ud 
•3  TRIAL,  IJOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  t«n>p©r»rr  niWf,  for  %\\ 
Nnwi  piaukfiua.  Epilepsy ,  Bpaams,  St.  Vitus* 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1  i. 
PR-R-H.KLlNEAd.g3t  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  V.  S.  I>ept.  of  Agrl.  and  Stat*  Experiment 
Stations.  Tbissoapltta  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  insecti- 
cide. 1Mb.  kei!«,*2.io:  ion-lb.  kemj,  $4.:.0;  half  barrel, 
i oil...  I|e  per  1  bj_ t»rrel,jL2Slb.,3}c.  Send  for  boo  let. 


J  AMES  < .  <  m»  I  >  OH, 
939-41  H.  Front  Street, 


K"  al  Maker, 
lladelphla,  1'a. 
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"The  Evolution  of  Climates. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  recent  publication 
by  Dr.  Marsden  Manson  of  San  Francisco. 
This  considerable  contribution  to  what 
may  be  called  the  cosmic  evolution  of  the 
physical  world  constitutes  an  advanced 
study  of  a  branch  of  science  that  has 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or,  in  other  words,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  several  previous  essays  of 
his  on  corelated  subjects  that  need 
not  be  enumerated  at  this  time.  The 
habit  of  mind  that  enables  an  investigator 
to  delve  beneath  the  crust  and  search  for 
primary  causes  as  well  as  to  consider  cur- 
rent phenomena  may  be  called  the  "en- 
gineering habit,"  aDd  to  this  fact  we  can 
attribute  in  the  present  case  a  careful  and 
sequential  treatment  of  the  extensive  and 
obscure  causes  and  conditions  that  have 
evolved  what  we  call  climate,  or  to  give 
it  a  broader  term,  the  physical  conditions 
of  human  environment — because  climate 
is  the  ruling  physical  factor  in  our  exist- 
ence. Mankind  exists  in  a  narrow  range 
of  natural  temperature  (100°  or  so),  but 
can  by  agencies  at  his  control  produce 
temperatures  varying,  plus  and  minus, 
fifty  times  as  much,  and  such  enormous 
changes  even  have  a  part  in  the  industrial 
arts  of  our  age.  Such  phenomena  being- 
therefore  of  an  engineering  nature  natur- 
ally leads  up  to  thought  and  investigation 
in  the  line  of  the  present  treatise.  The 
subject  lies  so  wholly  outside  of  what  may 
be  called  popular  science,  or  even  ac- 
cepted science,  that  a  review  or  criticism 
of  the  learned  author's  views  can  have  no 
proper  place  in  a  notice  such  as  can  be 
given  where  the  principal  interest  will 
center  in  the  fact  of  the  extended  evi- 
dences of  glacial  action  and  other  peculiar 
features  afforded  by  the  physical  phenom- 
ena of  the  Pacific  coast.  Among  these 
phenomena,  those  that  can  be  especially 
seen  and  appreciated  are  the  effects  of 
scouring  glacial  action  and  fossiliferous 
remains  disclosed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  mining  exploration  and  also  by 
certain  active  and  observable  or  even 
measurable  changes  that  indicate  beyond 
doubt  remote  but  unmistakable  condi- 
tions. We  mean  the  recession  of  glaciers 
and  resultant  alteration  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Such  evidence  is  presented  by 
the  author  in  a  graphic  way  by  a  section 
showing  changes  in  the  Mendenhall  gla- 
cier in  Alaska. 

Two  serious  impediments  for  the  ordi- 
nary reader  limit  interest  in  subjects  such 
as  that  discussed  by  Mr.  Manson.  One  is 
the  difficulty  of  adapting  our  conception 
of  time  to  the  enormous  periods  disclosed 
by  geological  and  climatic  evidence.  The 
other  impediment  is  in  connecting  such 
research  with  the  practical  affairs  of  our 
age,  a  view  commonly  taken  by  those 
who  see  the  util  tarian  or  practical  side  of 
life.  The  first  impediment  disappears  by 
some  logical  effort  and  an  examination  of 
the  elementary  foundation  of  geology,  re- 
specting which  there  is  no  longer  doubt 
except  in  branches  like  that  treated  in 
the  present  essay,  such  as  lie  outside  the 
field  of  conclusive  physical  evidence,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  views 
and  conclusions  such  as  here  presented 
are  not  the  emanations  of  personal  opin- 
ion or  conjecture,  but  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  a  tribunal  as  wide  as  civilization 
and  one  that  comprises  the  highest  learn- 
ing to  which  we  can  attain.  As  to  the 
second  impediment,  we  seldom  consider 
the  relations  of  climate  to  industrial,  eco- 
nomic and  social  affairs  of  life.  It  governs 
the  distribution  of  population,  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  earth,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  migration  of  people,  and  on  this 
coast,  or  so  much  of  it  as  lies  within  the 
"  cool  belt, "  is  so  important  a  matter  as 
to  be  esteemed  a  basis  for  all  that  is 
claimed  in  material  advancement,  so  that 
whatever  gives  promise  of  the  causes  that 
lead  up  to  climatic  phenomena  should 
have  here  a  special  interest. 


The  Largest  Tree.— Visalia  Times : 
W.  H.  Hart,  the  well-known  millman,  was 
in  Visalia  Tuesday  from  Eshom  valley. 
Mr.  Hart  says  that  he  recently  found  a 
tree  north  of  that  place  that  he  believes 
is  the  largest  of  any  tree  yet  discovered. 
At  a  height  of  4  feet  from  the  ground, 
although  there  is  a  burned  place  on  the 
trunk  at  this  point,  it  measures  113  feet  in 
circumference,  being  36  feet  in  diameter. 
Prom  measurement,  Mr.  Hart  says  that 
the  tree  is  400  feet  in  height.  He  believes 
there  is  more  wood  in  the  tree  than  in 
any  other  tree  in  the  world.  The  tree  is 
located  in  section  23-14-38. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it.  will  be  he'd  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Krancisco,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  August,  1004. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President 
CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOL.STEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JKRSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  YVm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A..J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS — The  best  A.J. C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AN O  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

I'C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
N ih'K  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVA  TO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 


it  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALliyVlfl,  CAL, 


510H  WAGON  SCALER 

SHIT  OH  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S.  STANDARD.  BALL  BEARING, 
COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FREt 
AMERICAN  .SCALE.  COMPANX 
218  Am.  Dank  Bldg  KANSAS  CITY,  MOl 


OUR 


CHALLENGE  GRADER. 

MADE  FOR  EITHER  HAND  OR  POWER. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


By  the  way,  if  you're  one  of  those  who  haven't  written  to  us 
yet,  we're  waiting  to  answer  you. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  on  the  coast. 

And  we  give  mail  orders  particular  attention. 

Anderson  -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES, 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine 


Pasteur  Vaccine  Co 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MtfMLMANUPACTURED  BYJMttM^. 

N   OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Pair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
Tor  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


ENGLISH  TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

A  limited  number  of  pigs  for  sale. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  grown,  quick  growth, 
hardy  and  well  boned,  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
cholera  than  any  other.  The  sire  imported  from 
England  of  the  strain  I  have  weighed  1060  pounds. 
A  great  bacon  and  ham  hog;  color  red. 

Address 

LORENZO  HURD, 

French  Camp,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE 


BOSS 


TREE 


PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  inches  long, 
14 

ie 

1 8 

2i 


9  9.00  per  1000 
10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal, 
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SUCCESS 

MANURE  SPREADERS. 


EMPIRE. 


1904  Machine. 

DISTINCT  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  ANYTHING  NOW  ON  THE  MARKET.    Automatic  Apron 
Return.    Regulation  of  Speed.    Independent  Working  of  Apron  and  Beater. 

Special  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


San  Francisco. 


General  Agents. 


THE   LIGHT  RUININIING 
SEPARATOR. 

SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION.     EASY  TO  CLEAN. 

Deere  Implement  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Union"  Gas  Engines. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL,  ENGINES  are  self-con- 
tained. Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

603  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  12  H.  P.  Stationary  Engine. 
The  following  letter  is  from  a  user: 

Isabella,  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  June  12,  1903. 
During  the  six  months  we  have  been  operating  this  engine,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  iun  under  very  trying  circumstances,  being  entirely  uncovered  and  unprotected  from  snow,  rain, 
frost  or  wind,  and  has  been  run  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  that  time  location  has  been  changed 
eighteen  times.  Most  of  the  time  the  engine  has  been  running  a  6-inch  centrifugal  pump,  a  50-inch 
Ransome  concrete  mixer  and  a  700-pound  hoist,  operating  all  at  the  same  time.  When  operating  all  of 
these  the  engine  has  consumed  8%  gallons  of  distillate  per  nine  hours'  run. 

Before  obtaining  your  engine  we  used  a  20  h.  p.  steam  engine  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  re- 
quired six  cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  cord. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  F.  OSBORN,  Constructing  Engineer. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109- U J  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  ( New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Selt-Llghting  Gas  Mantles. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

It*  KROGH 

PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Nevada  Scenes. 


Many  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
interesting  pictures  and  descriptions  which 
appeared  in  our  columns  last  year,  illustrat- 
ing the  important  researches  of  the  botanist 
of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion into  range  conditions  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada regions  which  are  the  joint  property  of 
California  and  Nevada.  This  exploration  re- 
sulted in  better  knowledge  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry than  was  formerly  possible  except  to 
the  few  who  inhabited  the  immediate  region. 
One  of  the  Station  experts  who  shared  in  the 
former  undertaking  has  now  done  another 
good  thing  for  the  State  in  a  publication  en- 
titled "Summer  Ranges  of  Eastern  Nevada 
Sheep,"  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
Station  at  Reno.  It  represents  researches 
and  reports  thereof  by  Prof.  P.  Beveridge 
Kennedy,  botanist  and  horticulturist  of  the 
Station,  and  we  hope  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  his  work  and  disseminate  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  our  sister  State  also  by  such  repro 
duction  as  we  are  courteously  permitted  to 
make. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  a  very  popular  line. 
Ton  many  people  know  Nevada  only  by  what 
they  can  see  from  the  car  windows  when 
crossing  the  State  by  the  pioneer  overland 
line,  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  saving 
in  the  region  from  about  Reno  to  the  California 
line,  it  is  a  most  forbidding  and  depressing  coun- 
try. Let  Prof.  Kennedy's  work  show  that  the 
overland  flyer  does  not  see  all  of  Nevada,  nor  the 
best  of  it.  He  has  given  careful  attention  to  regions 
away  from  the  overland  line,  and,  though  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  all  away  from  the  rail- 
way is  good  because  most  of  that  near  the  railway  is 
bad,  still  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  there  are 
many  good  things  out  of  sight  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 
In  his  general  description  Prof.  Kennedy  notes  that 
the  valleys  directly  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Beowawe,  Eureka  county,  for  10  miles 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  alkali  stretches.  The 
surrounding  mountains,  however,  contain  numerous 


Nevada  Mountain  Meadow  and  Lake  in  June  Before  Being  Pastured  by  Sheep. 


springs  and  excellent  forage  plants  and  are  used  for 
grazing  purposes  throughout  the  summer.  A  series 
of  hot  springs  is  to  be  found  about  100  yards  up  the 
hillside  from  the  valley,  extending  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  and  sending  forth  large  quantities  of 
steam  and  water  from  about  100  openings  in  the 
rock.  A  few  are  also  met  with  on  the  flat,  one  be- 
ing used  to  supply  the  hot  water  for  a  sheep-dipping 
plant,  as  will  be  shown  at  another  time. 

It  was  in  the  region  north  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  that  Prof.  Kennedy's  investigations  were 
chiefly  carried  on.  The  land  immediately  adjoining 
the  Humboldt  river  on  the  north,  for  a  distance  of 
about  16  miles,  is  owned  by  the  Humboldt  Land  & 
Cattle  Co.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Grayson  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  be- 
ing the  chief  stockholder.    It  consists  of  about  20,000 


Hot  Springs  Bath  on  Ranch; of  Humboldt  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  in  Nevada. 


acres  under  fence  and  cuts  1500  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  90  tons  of  native  hay  annually.  Besides  this, 
about  500  tons  of  giant  rye  grass  (Elymus  condensa- 
tus)  are  cut  and  bunched  and  left  on  the  ground  and 
the  cattle  turned  in  to  feed  on  it  in  the  winter.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  land,  however,  consists  of  alkali 
and  greasewood,  but  this  is  rapidly  being  reclaimed 
by  flooding  and  ploughing  with  a  traction  engine. 
The  ranch  has  connected  with  it  two  hot  springs,  the 
water  from  one  being  conducted  through  the  house 
and  the  other  used  as  a  large  open  air  swimming 
bath,  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  overflow  from 
the  baths  is  carried  down  into  the  garden  and  used 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Here  abound  all  the  garden 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  with  a  few  apples,  grow- 
ing more  luxuriantly  than  Prof.  Kennedy  has  ever 
seen  outside  of  California.  It  would  appear 
that  the  water,  being  warm,  enables  the 
plants  to  come  up  and  to  grow  more  rapidly. 
The  chemicals  in  the  water  may  also  have  a 
fertilizing  effect. 

An  excellent  example  is  given  to  the  people 
of  Nevada  of  what  can  be  done  by  planting 
trees  on  the  desert  where  water  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  region  around  Beowawe  pro- 
duces naturally  only  a  few  willows  along  the 
bed  of  the  Humboldt  river.  Through  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Grayson  to  beautify  his  ranch, 
many  thousands  of  trees  have  been  planted 
within  the  last  twenty  years  until  now  rows 
and  groves  of  trembling  aspen  (Populus 
tremuloides)  and  Carolina  poplar  (Populus 
caroliniana)  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape and  a  restful  joy  to  the  travelers  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  weary  of  looking  at  the 
dull  gray  sagebrush  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  Nevada.  The  ranch  is  devoted  to 
cattle  raising,  the  stock  running  on  the  free 
range  during  the  summer  and  fed  during  the 
winter  at  the  home  ranch  in  enclosed  areas. 

The  spring  aspect  of  a  Nevada  mountain 
pasture  is  shown  in  another  picture  on  this 
page.  It  is  certainly  a  beauty  spot  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  surpass  anywhere. 
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The  Week. 


The  war  still  rages  fiercely  across  the  Pacific,  and 
so  great  are  marine  dangers  that  flour  shipments 
from  this  coast  have  ceased  for  the  time.  This  is  sad 
for  our  trade  and  sad  for  the  people  who  are  hungry 
for  the  food.  The  local  effect  of  the  hold-up  is,  how- 
ever, minimized  by  the  Eastern  shortage  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  advance  in  rates  at  supply  centers.  The 
outlook  certainly  is  for  a  sharp  demand  for  next 
year's  crop,  for  all  the  world  will  be  hungry,  and 
California  can  get  her  product  afloat  in  advance  of 
any  other  northern  hemisphere  district  which  can 
have  much  to  spare.  There  should  be  calculations 
now  to  get  all  possible  wheat  in  early,  and  if  the 
chance  of  a  good  year  should  fall  our  way  we  shall 
have  a  wheat  income  in  1905  such  as  has  not  been  en- 
joyed during  recent  years.  It  is  now  time  to  begin 
to  prepare  for  it. 

Wheat  is  on  the  jump.  Chicago  rose  four  points 
and  receded  but  one  since  our  last  report,  which  is 
net  3  cents  to  the  good  per  bushel.  The  local  specu- 
lative trade  is  easier  than  yesterday,  but  ahead  of 
last  week,  and  spot  prices  are  50c  to  $1  higher  per 
ton.  One  ship  has  cleared,  but  with  the  old  prefer- 
ence for  barley — four  parts  of  barley  to  one  of  wheat. 
Barley  is  firmer  in  the  main  and  options  higher. 
Oats  are  firm  and  in  good  demand  and  corn  is  higher 
— in  fact  the  whole  cereal  line  is  strong.  Beans  are 
reduced  in  stock  and  high  in  tone  as  compared  with 
last  week;  Pinks  and  Limas  still  leading.  Arrivals 
of  millstuffs  from  the  north  are  free,  but  unchanged 
in  rates.  Hay  drags  with  no  improvement  and  the 
demand  confined  to  fancy.  Meats  are  unchanged, 
with  the  preference  still  running  on  the  larger  hogs. 
Fresh  butter  is  still  rising  and  stocks  light.  Cheese 
is  steady  to  firm.  Eggs  drag  a  little,  as  Eastern  are 
abundant  and  California  only  average  in  quality;  the 
best  are,  however,  expected  to  rise.  Poultry  is  in 
good  shape,  good  stock  unchanged;  fair  receipt  of 
California  and  three  cars  of  Eastern.  Potatoes  are 
clearing  up  and  in  better  tone.  Onions  are  in  good 
supply  and  steady.  There  seems  to  be  much  poor 
fruit  arriving  and  it  drags,  while  good  apricots, 
peaches  and  plums  go  well.  Pears  are  free  in  arriv- 
ing and  canners  take  large  quantities.  Berries  are 
in  lighter  stock.  Lemons  are  steady  and  little  doing 
in  oranges.  Dried  fruit  is  in  good  shape,  except 
raisins  and  prunes;  the  former  being  reduced  by  the 
Association.  Prunes  are  going  abroad  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  shown  in  our  Market  Review.  Almonds  are 
firm  and  honey  quiet.    Hops  are  firm,  but  transac- 


tions scant;  reports  are  that  21c  is  bid  for  new. 
Wool  shipments  are  large  and  the  market  strong; 
buying  is  running  far  in  advance — even  into  the  clip 
of  next  year. 

  j 

The  meeting  of  the  California  Viticultural  Club  in 
this  city  this  week  brought  out  a  good  many  promo- 
tive propositions  looking  toward  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  California  wines — some  of  them  quite 
radical,  like  the  abolition  of  the  license  from  the  sale 
of  light  wines.  These  matters  were,  however,  held 
to  be  somewhat  beyond  the  present  view  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  passed  without  action.  A  good 
amount  of  time  was  given  to  the  presentation  of 
topics  relating  to  the  successful  growing  of  grapes, 
and  these  will  appear  in  our  vineyard  department 
in  later  issues.  Vigorous  action  was  had  on  the  sub- 
ject of  State  aid  to  viticulture,  and  it  was  decided  to 
present  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  two  years,  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  vine  diseases,  and 
to  include  the  expense  of  calling  an  expert  from 
France  into  consultation.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California  was  requested  to  make 
arrangements  with  Professor  Bioletti,  recently  ap- 
pointed assistant  at  the  University,  for  a  stay  of 
three  months  in  France  to  investigate  French  meth- 
ods which  may  be  of  importance  in  California. 

We  remarked  recently  the  significance  of  the 
urgent  appeal  of  the  California  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  for  the  extension  of  the  instructional 
and  experimental  facilities  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California.  Significant, 
also — in  another  way,  perhaps— is  the  interest  which 
organizations  afar  from  agriculture  are  manifesting 
in  agricultural  education.  Even  the  drummers  (and 
we  have  to  beg  pardon  for  the  use  of  a  term  which 
has  become  offensive)  call  for  agricultural  education 
from  the  ground  up,  and  do  it  logically  and  wisely. 
At  the  recent  convention  the  Travelers'  Protective 
Association  passed  a  comprehensive  resolution  set- 
ting forth  that  the  stability  of  our  social  and  business 
conditions  and  the  prevention  of  recurring  periods  of 
trade  depression  require  that  the  balance  of  our  pop- 
ulation should  be  maintained  on  the  land  as  independ- 
ent home  owners  and  producers  from  the  soil.  It 
was  set  forth  that  the  American  educational  system 
should  be  so  remodeled  as  to  induce  every  child  to  be 
a  lover  of  nature  and  of  the  country,  and  to  train 
him  toward  the  land  as  a  source  of  livelihood  rather 
than  away  from  it;  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
farm  as  they  are  now  taught  in  France  and  Denmark 
in  the  public  schools,  and  that  farm  training  schools 
should  be  established  by  county,  municipal,  State  and 
National  governments. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  almost 
fabulous  prices  paid  in  Eugland  for  new  varieties  of 
seed  potatoes  (see  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  2 
ult.),  American  Consuls  in  Great  Britain  are  sharp 
on  potato  literature  with  which  British  journals  are 
largely  filled.  The  Consul  at  Birmingham  reports  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  success  of  Mr.  M. 
Wallace  of  Dumfreishire,  a  farmer  who  uses  the  box- 
ing system  of  preparing  potato  seed.  Mr.  Wallace 
gives  it  as  his  experience  that  the  yield  per  acre  of 
potatoes  had  been  increised  by  two  or  three  tons, 
owing  to  the  acceleration  in  maturity  of  early  pota- 
toes by  sprouting  them  in  boxes  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring.  Mr.  Wallace  is  an  advocate  of  fre- 
quent change  of  seed  and  of  planting  big,  good  pota- 
toes. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  change  he  advocates 
was  from  a  high  altitude  or  a  cold,  wet  climate  to  a 
warmer  locality.  A  very  interesting  point  was 
touched  upon  in  respect  to  the  use  of  immature 
tubers  for  seed.  He  declared  emphatically  that  the 
best  and  most  robust  crops  are  obtained  from  seed 
of  this  description,  and  cited  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment the  popularity  of  Scottish  seed,  which  is  sel- 
dom matured.  There  is  not  mu^ch  in  the  proposition 
not  already  known  and  practiced  in  this  country.  In 
California,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sprout 
seed  potatoes  in  boxes;  they  are  all  too  willing  to 
sprout  in  our  high  winter  temperatures  and  are 
largely  planted  with  sprouts  started.  The  move- 
ment of  seed  potatoes  from  north  to  south  is  also 
widely  practiced  in  this  country.  The  full  bearing  of 
the  point  upon  immature  spuds  for  seed  we  cannot  at 
the  moment  see  the  bearings  of.  We  give  it  as  we 
find  it. 


Just  as  the  report  comes  from  the  chemists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
danger  in  using  borates  of  soda  in  dairy  preserva- 
tion, there  comes  from  abroad  the  statement  that 
the  French  National  Society  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently received  from  one  of  its  members  an  interest- 
ing communication  on  the  preservation  of  butter  by 
fluoride  of  sodium.  The  writer  says  this  substance  is 
not  hurtful  unless  administered  in  doses  of  some 
thirty  grams  (463  grains)  a  day  for  animals  weighing 
125  pounds.  From  one-quarter  to  1  gram  (1  gram 
=  15.43  grains)  in  a  pulverulent  state  suffices  for  two 
pounds  of  butter,  which  it  will  preserve  indefinitely. 
It  is  stated  that  the  strength  of  the  fluoride,  so  far 
as  its  effect  upon  the  health  is  concerned,  is  dimin- 
ished one-half  by  mixing.  If,  however,  it  retains  its 
full  strength,  no  inconvenience  can  result,  as  many 
physicians  prescribe  as  much  as  40  centigrams  (6.16 
grains)  every  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  regulate 
digestion.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  fluoride  can 
be  used  only  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  as  more  than 
half  a  gram  (7.7  grains)  to  a  pound  of  butter  renders 
it  unpalatable,  but  that  instead  of  making  the  butter 
indigestible  and  less  nutritive,  the  fluoride,  when 
used  properly,  is  considered  an  aid  to  digestion.  If 
this  French  claim  prove  true  it  certainly  offers  an 
ideally  perfect  preservative  —  one  which  not  only 
keeps  the  stuff  but  makes  you  feel  better  after  you 
have  eaten  it.  Now  let  some  one  start  in  and  adver- 
tise hygienic,  fluorided  butter. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Alfalfa  or  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor; — Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  best  grass  or  forage  plant  for  a  permanent  pas- 
ture for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  here  in  the  Colorado 
desert  1  The  air  is  dry  and  very  warm  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  thermometer  ranges  all  the  way 
from  100°  to  118°  in  the  summer  and  it  gets  cold 
enough  to  freeze  ice  J -inch  thick  in  winter.  We  have 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  with  the  year  round.  I 
have  eighty  acres  laid  off  on  the  contour  system  that 
I  wish  to  put  into  a  permanent  pasture.  Alfalfa 
does  well  here,  but  is  too  easily  scalded  out  if  the 
water  happens  to  stand  too  long  on  it.  Bermuda 
grass  does  well  here,  but  I  do  not  know  about  its 
quality.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  value  of  this 
grass  ?  It  seems  to  stand  the  heat  and  warm  water 
and  grows  luxuriantly.  Is  it  very  nutritious,  and 
would  it  make  a  good  sheep  or  hog  pasture  ? — 
Settler,  Imperial. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  plant  for  all  irrigated  land, 
such  as  you  describe,  is  alfalfa,  and  before  giving  up 
that  plant  one  should  exercise  his  utmost  ingenuity 
in  finding  out  how  to  use  water  safely.  Possibly  by 
irrigating  at  night  the  water  would  disappear  before 
the  sunheat  could  come  upon  it;  or  in  using  small 
quantities  frequently  and  not  allowing  it  to  stand,  or 
by  applying  irrigating  water  before  cutting  instead 
of  after.  In  this  way  the  gruond  is  shaded  and 
chance  of  scalding  very  much  reduced. 

Bermuda  grass  is  quite  highly  prized  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  for  lands  which  have  too  little  water 
or  where  there  is  too  much  alkali  for  alfalfa.  It  is  a 
good  forage  plant,  but  not  so  nutritious  as  alfalfa, 
nor  can  you  get  nearly  as  much  to  the  acre.  From 
what  we  know  of  your  conditions,  however,  if  we 
were  sure  that  alfalfa  was  out  of  the  question,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  try  Bermuda  grass.  All  kinds 
of  stock  thrive  upon  it.  It  is,  however,  more  tender 
than  alfalfa  and  would  give  you  satisfactory  growth 
only  during  the  time  that  frost  is  absent,  while  alfalfa 
will  stand  some  frost.  You  must  remember,  also, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  Bermuda  grass  out 
of  the  soil  when  it  is  once  established,  and  that  it  is 
very  apt  to  spread  to  land  which  you  may  desire  for 
other  purposes.  There  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
plant  known  for  both  summer  and  winter  growth 
under  such  conditions  as  you  have. 

Orchard  Plowing— Apricot  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:— What  are  the  best  tools  for  work- 
ing clay  soils  in  orchards?  Is  there  a  one-furrow  disk 
plow  that  will  work  well  on  clay  sidehills? 

Does  heavy  pruning  for  14-year  old  apricot  trees 
during  the  last  of  July  tend  to  exhaust  their  vitality? 
— Grower,  San  Jose. 

In  the  different  localities  and  soils  of  the  State  dif- 
ferent tools  are  used  and  it  is  hard  to  prescribe  any 
particular  ones.  On  large  farms  they  have  different 
cultivators  for  different  soils  that  they  may  have  on 
the  ranch.  Usually  the  best  way  to  get  any  infor- 
mation in  any  locality  on  that  subject  is  to  confer 
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with  those  who  have  similar  land  which  they  have 
been  cultivating  for  several  years,  and  get  their  judg- 
ment of  the  tools  which  they  have  used.  Disk  plows 
are  quite  largely  used  with  good  results  on  heavy 
clay  soils,  but  for  a  single  disk,  fitted  for  sidehill 
plowing,  we  do  not  know  of  any.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  address  an  inquiry  to  our  advertisers  of  im- 
plements on  such  a  subject.  They  keep  well  informed 
of  what  is  in  the  market,  and  the  fact  that  they 
advertise  in  our  columns  is  assurance  that  their  ser- 
vices are  offered  to  our  subscribers. 

The  pruning  of  apricot  trees  during  July  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wood  growth  and 
sometimes  is  promotive  of  better  bearing.  In  one 
sense  it  might  be  exhaustive  of  the  vitality  of  the 
tree,  but  in  another  sense  it  seems  to  direct  the  vital- 
ity more  to  the  perfection  of  fruit  buds  than  to  the 
growth  of  wood.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  common 
practice  to  do  the  heavy  pruning  of  apricot  trees 
directly  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and,  as  it  has 
been  continued  for  a  number  of  years  with  good 
results  in  the  case  of  the  apricot,  the  probability  is 
that  it  is  a  good  practice.  There  are  many  opera- 
tions in  horticulture  where  the  grower  has  to  con- 
sider not  only  what  is  good  for  the  tree,  as  a  tree, 
but  what  is  good  for  himself  as  a  fruit  grower. 

Dodder  Once  More. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  specimens 
of  a  parasite  growing  and  thriving  on  alfalfa.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  roots  but  grows  on  the 
alfalfa  and  strangles  it.  It  expands  rapidly  and  in- 
stead of  a  luxurious  growth  of  a  verdant  hue  leaves 
a  death-like  trail  of  a  light-brown  color.  It  also  at- 
tacks the  older  plants.  The  alfalfa  fields  are  dotted 
with  these  ugly  spots.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  this  parasite  and  give  me  any  information  about 
preventives  and  remedies? — Grower,  Ellsworth,  San 
Joaquin  county. 

The  alfalfa  specimen  which  you  sent  is  infested  with 
a  vegetable  parasite  known  as  dodder,  and  as  so 
many  are  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  we  give  another 
brief  account  of  it.  It  is  a  species  of  Cuscuta.  It 
grows  from  a  seed  which  is  usually  carried  with  the 
alfalfa  seed.  These  seeds  sprouting  in  the  ground 
produce  a  plant  which  soon  attaches  itself  to  the 
stem  of  the  alfalfa  and  when  it  had  done  that  the 
stem  leading  to  the  ground  perishes  and  the  dodder 
lives  after  that  as  the  true  parasite,  entering  the 
tissue  of  the  alfalfa  and  appropriating  its  juices  to 
its  own  uses.  When  the  dodder  is  first  noticed  the 
patch  should  be  covered  with  straw  and  burned,  so 
that  the  dodder  would  not  have  a  chance  to  make 
new  seed.  Where  the  alfalfa  is  used  for  pasturage 
the  cropping  of  the  animals  prevents  seeding  and  in 
this  way  the  plant  is  often  stamped  out.  If,  however, 
it  has  secured  such  a  start  that  it  cannot  be  checked 
by  burning  the  seeds  or  by  pasturing  the  field,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  plow  it  up,  turning  under 
the  old  surface  as  deeply  as  possible  and  resowing 
with  seed  which  is  free  from  the  dodder  seed.  Dod- 
der seed  is  much  less  than  half  as  large  as  alfalfa,  a 
small,  round,  dark-colored  seed,  and  it  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  alfalfa  by  using  a  fine  screen  which 
will  hold  the  alfalfa  and  allow  the  dodder  to  pass 
through. 

Beans  and  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  information  in  regard 
to  land  in  any  part  of  the  State  that  has  been  irri- 
gated for  a  crop  of  beans,  and  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  farmers  who  have  irrigated  for  such  a 
crop  ?  What  the  increase  has  been  over  crop  of 
same  land  without  irrigation,  and  the  approximate 
cost  of  irrigation  for  this  crop  ? — Enquirer,  San 
Francisco. 

There  are  few  beans  grown  in  California  by  irriga- 
tion, although  the  practice  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  feasible  in  Ventura  county,  providing  the  irriga- 
tion is  wisely  done.  Where,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  wet  the  land  thoroughly  by  winter  irrigation  and 
the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  hold  the  moisture  the  crop 
can  be  made  without  summer  irrigation  if  thorough 
cultivation  is  given.  In  more  arid  parts  irrigated 
beans  would  be  satisfactory  if  the  water  is  wisely 
applied.  One  difficulty,  however,  is  in  getting  the 
ground  too  moist  in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
season,  for  this  maintains  vegetative  action  in  the 
plant  and  renewed  blooming  at  the  time  when  the 
plant  ought  to  be  maturing  and  drying  and  finishing 
up  the  pods  previously  set.  This  difficulty  is  en- 
countered some  years  in  growing  beans  on  the  moist 
lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  river 


islands,  where  the  seepage  water  will  keep  the  crop 
growing  too  late  and  interfere  with  proper  maturing 
before  the  frost  would  come  in.  Certainly  too  little 
has  been  done  to  enable  one  to  make  an  estimate  as 
to  what  the  advantage  of  irrigation  is  in  the  handling 
of  this  crop  and  the  cost  of  it.  Practically  nearly 
the  whole  bean  crop  of  California  is  now  made  with- 
out irrigation.  We  would  like  to  have  accounts  of 
results  with  irrigating  beans  from  all  readers. 

Castor  Bean  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  grown  about  thirty  hills 
of  the  Sanguinary  castor  bean — beautiful  plants,  10 
feet  high  and  bearing  seed  in  great  bunches,  all  over. 
We  believe  they  could  be  profitably  grown  here.  Is 
the  Sanguinary  bean  the  variety  from  which  the  oil 
of  commerce  is  made  ?  Please  tell  us  about  the 
chances  of  growing  castor  beans  and  machinery  for 
making  the  oil,  and  if  it  is  profitable  if  a  good  article 
is  made.— Enquirer,  Inglewood,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Castor  bean  growing  has  been  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  in  various  parts  of  California.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  getting  a  satisfactory  growth  of  the 
plant  in  parts  of  the  State  where  moisture  enough 
can  be  depended  upon.  There  was  at  one  time  some- 
thing of  a  product  in  the  low  lands  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  about  El  Monte,  and  it  was  held  to  be  profit- 
able until  free  importation  of  East  India  beans  and 
growth  of  the  castor  bean  in  the  central  West  re- 
duced the  price.  Although  the  growing  of  beans  is 
easy  enough  the  harvesting  is  a  difficult  proposition, 
because  in  California  the  clusters  ripen  from  time  to 
time,  have  to  be  gathered  by  hand,  to  be  put  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  finally  threshed  when  they  are  pop- 
ping properly.  The  low  price  in  connection  with  the 
amount  of  hand  work  which  has  to  be  done  upon  the 
crop  has  removed  all  its  attractions  for  California 
growers.  There  is,  also,  an  excess  of  production  in 
the  central  West,  which  causes  prices  to  fall,  and 
makes  it  still  more  impracticable  to  make  money 
from  the  crop  with  the  ordinary  rates  of  labor.  The 
oil  cannot  be  economically  extracted  except  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  effective  machinery  and  a  well 
equipped  establishment.  Oil  making  in  the  rude  way 
in  which  it  is  conducted  in  India  would  certainly  not 
be  profitable  here.  The  ornamental  species,  such  as 
you  have,  are  not  suitable  for  oil  making. 

Estimating  Weight  of  Hay  in  Stacks. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  Government  system 
of  measuring  hay  in  the  stack?  I  understand  that 
there  is  such  a  method  used  in  purchasing  hay  for 
the  army.  Any  information  as  to  the  method,  the 
length  of  time  the  hay  should  be  in  the  stack  before 
measuring,  and  if  a  less  number  of  cubic  feet  is  con- 
sidered a  ton  after  the  hay  has  been  in  the  stack  six 
months  or  more,  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. — 
Subscriber,  Crow's  Landing. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Government  method  of 
computing  the  weight  of  hay  in  the  stack  is.  The 
common  way  of  estimating  the  weight  of  well  settled 
hay  in  the  mow,  or  in  a  long,  square  stack,  such  as  is 
commonly  made  in  California,  consists  in  multiplying 
the  length  in  yards  by  the  width  in  yards,  and  that 
by  half  the  altitude  in  yards,  and  divide  this  product 
by  fifteen.  The  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  tons 
in  the  stack.  For  calculation  in  windrows,  or  in 
stacks  loosely  put  up,  you  multiply  in  the  same  way, 
but  divide  by  twenty  instead  of  fifteen,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  number  of  tons  in  a  freshly  made  stack. 
These  calculations  are  for  medium  sized  stacks.  Of 
course,  if  the  hay  is  piled  to  a  considerable  height 
with  horse  forks,  and  there  is  much  pressure  upon 
the  lower  parts,  there  will  be  rather  more  tons  than 
your  estimate  would  indicate. 

Propagation  of  Nut  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  seedling  almonds  come  true  to 
seed,  or  do  they  have  to  be  grafted  ?  And  if  not  true 
to  seed,  what  particular  almond  is  used  for  seed  ?  If 
grafted,  why  not  use  the  simple  process  employed  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  of  cutting  the  stock  for  the 
scion  near  the  ground,  and  merely  covering  it  with 
earth  (without  any  tying),  as  in  the  case  of  the  prune 
on  almond  ?  Also,  are  there  any  particular  dealers 
who  handle  nuts  of  various  kinds  for  seeding  ?  Do 
the  varieties  of  English  walnut  as  well  as  the  native 
Black,  come  true  to  seed  ? — Reader,  Alameda. 

Almonds  do  not  come  true  to  seed.  They  are  un- 
excelled in  their  range  of  variation,  and  must  be 
grafted  or  budded — generally  the  latter  method  is 
adopted.  Hard  shell  sweet  almonds  are  generally 
used  to  grow  stocks.  The  common  practice  is  to 
work  near  the  ground.    We  have  not  heard  before  of 


just  the  method  of  low  working  which  you  describe 
and  cannot  base  any  analog}'  upon  it.  Nurserymen 
generally  look  out  for  their  own  supplies  of  seed  for 
stock,  either  growing  it  themselves  or  having  it  col- 
lected for  them  and  keeping  it  from  drying  as  the 
commercial  almond  is  dried.  The  English  walnut 
comes  truer  from  seed  than  the  almond  and  has  been 
largely  grown  that  way,  but  at  present  grafted 
trees  are  coming  into  wider  favor  because  they  en- 
sure a  more  uniform  product,  earlier  bearing  and  a 
smaller  tree. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  i,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  continued  during  the  week. 
Grain  harvest  progressed  rapidly  and  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  crop  is  very  light  in  most  sections  and  the 
quality  inferior.  The  hay  crop,  now  nearly  disposed  of, 
is  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality.  Hops  are  making 
good  growth  and  the  crop  will  probably  be  fully  average. 
Grapes  continue  in  first-class  condition,  very  little  dam- 
age having  been  done  by  heat  thus  far,  and  the  outlook 
is  good  for  an  unusually  heavy  yield.  The  prune  crop 
in  Yolo,  Colusa  and  Glenn  counties  is  reported  large  and 
of  good  quality.  Pears  are  yielding  a  good  crop  except 
in  the  foothill  districts  and  heavy  shipments  are  being 
made.  Peaches  are  light  in  most  sections.  Figs  and 
oranges  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm  during  the 
week,  with  occasional  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  har- 
vest is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  yield  and  quality  are 
reported  very  good.  Corn,  beans  and  vegetables  are 
doing  well.  Bean  harvest  has  commenced  in  Lake 
county.  There  are  about  1500  acres  in  sugar  beets  in 
the  Pleasanton  district;  the  crop  is  in  good  condition, 
but  will  be  late.  Hops  are  making  excellent  growth  and 
in  some  sections  the  crop  will  be  the  best  for  several 
years.  Apricots  in  San  Benito  county  are  yielding  a 
better  crop  than  expected.  Prunes  are  ripening  rap- 
idly and  will  be  a  good  crop  in  some  sections.  Bartlett 
pears  will  yield  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Grapes  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  ripening;  the  crop  will  be 
heavy  in  nearly  all  sections. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past 
week,  and  was  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  harvest 
has  been  completed  in  some  sections  and  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  others;  the  crop  is  light.  Alfalfa  is  making 
good  growth,  and  the  third  crop  is  being  cut  in  some 
districts.  The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly, 
and  dryers  and  canneries  are  in  full  operation.  Large 
shipments  of  peaches,  plums  and  Bartlett  pears  to  local 
and  Eastern  markets  continue.  Watermelons  are  plenti- 
ful and  are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities.  Sorghum 
and  corn  are  making  good  growth.  The  prune  crop  is 
good.  Grapes  are  making  good  progress  and  a  large 
crop  will  be  harvested.  Early  table  grapes  are  being 
marketed.  The  citrus  fruit  crop  is  making  good  pro- 
gress. Water  is  getting  low.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in 
good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  generally  clear  during  the 
week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the 
mountain  districts,  amounting  to  3  inches  in  some  places, 
and  was  accompanied  by  severe  thunderstorms,  in  which 
two  lives  were  lost.  Grapes  continue  in  good  condition 
and  the  vineyards  in  irrigated  districts  appear  to  be 
more  thrifty  than  elsewhere;  large  crops  are  expected 
in  all  sections.  Apricot  drying  is  nearly  completed;  the 
crop  is  light.  Peaches  and  other  deciduous  fruits  will 
yield  light  crops.  Citrus  fruits  and  walnuts  are  making 
good  progress.  Beans  are  blooming  and  podding,  and 
there  will  be  a  large  crop  on  irrigated  lands. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Peaches  and  apricots  are 
light  crops;  the  latter  is  nearly  cleaned  up.  Prunes  are 
light.  Oranges  and  walnuts  promise  less  than  usual  on 
account  of  dropping;  quality  good.  Favorable  bean 
weather. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  bulk  of  the  hay  crop  is 
stored.  Worms  are  doing  considerable  damage  to  corn 
on  Areata  bottom  lands.  Apples  are  ripening  rapidly; 
yield  far  below  last  year  and  average. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  3,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

1.19 

.06 

.13 

on 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

0.10 

.00 

.03 

102 

(64 

Sacramento  

.00 

T 

.00 

T 

94 

52 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.02 

.00 

.02 

72 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

102 

60 

.00 

T 

.00 

.07 

96 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

T 

.00 

.01 

74 

48 

.00 

.(10 

.00 

.02 

82 

56 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.05 

76 

62 

.04 

.09 

.04 

.18 

106 

78 

84 
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HORTICULTURE. 


What  Has  California  Done  for  Fruit  Growing? 


By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson— Remarks  in  opening  course  of  instruction 
in  California  fruit  growing  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

The  ability  to  originate  and  invent  and  to  adapt 
means  to  ends  has  been  most  clearly  displayed  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  fruit  interests  of  California,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  briefly  that  a  significant  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  to  fruit  growing  everywhere 
because  methods  and  policies  recognized  as  Califor- 
nian  are  being  introduced  wherever  practicable  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Governmental  commissioners 
have  appeared  from  all  civilized  countries  and  have 
made  elaborate  reports  of  their  observation  of  Cali- 
fornia methods.  Not  only  have  young  trees  and 
vines  been  shipped  in  all  directions  from  our  nurs- 
eries, but  implements  and  machinery  employed  in 
fruit  growing  and  fruit  preservation  have  been  widely 
exported.  Greater  service  than  this  has  been  ren- 
dered in  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  certain 
pomological  methods  and  policies  which  are  proving 
helpful  to  fruit  growers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  may  be  named: 

First— The  importance  of  clean  cultivation  during 
the  growing  season,  not  alone  in  the  conservation  of 
rainfall,  but  in  promoting  physical  conditions  in  the 
soil  which  are  favorable  to  vigorous  root  action. 
California  may  not  have  invented  such  cultivation, 
but  the  world  paid  no  attention  to  it  until  California 
exhibited  its  benefits  by  thousands  of  acres.  Now  it 
is  the  accepted  method  nearly  everywhere,  and  the 
epoch  of  grass  growing  in  orchards  has  closed,  even 
in  the  most  humid  climates.  In  his  report  of  the 
experiments  made  on  Woburn  farm  in  England  in 
1903  the  Duke  of  Bedford  shows  that  trees  in  culti- 
vated ground  made  in  some  cases  twice,  and  in  some 
cases  thrice,  the  growth  of  trees  growing  in  grass. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  probably  in 
their  adoration  of  turf,  scorned  old  Jethro  Tull's 
"Horse  Hoeing  Industry"  in  1733,  but  the  California 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Tull's  theory  of  tillage 
is  bringing  belated  honor  to  the  prophet  in  his  own 
country. 

Second — California  has  shown  the  essential  nature 
of  clean  surface  cultivation  in  connection  with  irriga- 
tion, and  this  demonstration  is  influencing  practice 
wherever  irrigation  is  employed. 

Third — Irrigation  supplies  always  available  in  case 
of  deficiency  in  rainfall  are  recognized  in  California 
as  the  safeguard  of  horticultural  investments  and  of 
thrift  of  trees  and  vines,  and  this,  too,  is  being  pro- 
vided for  now  in  humid  regions,  where  recently  irri- 
gation was  looked  upon  as  valuable  only  in  deserts. 

Fourth — Low,  vase-shaped  fruit  trees  were  for- 
merly grown  in  gardens.  To  day  they  are  found  in 
the  orchards  of  all  continents,  but  California  fur- 
nished the  demonstration  of  their  superior  economy, 
thrift  and  profit  and  banished  the  old  high-trunk, 
cow- browsed  fruit  trees  from  commercial  orchard- 
ing. Modern  fruit  growers  cannot  afford  to  use 
spliced  ladders,  nor  can  trees  afford  to  pump  sap 
through  several  yards  of  firewood  in  the  shape  of 
useless  trunk  and  main  branches. 

Fifth — Orchard  and  vineyard  protection  from  pest 
and  fruit  diseases  first  reached  great  and  systematic 
development  in  California,  and  the  two  most  effective 
insecticides  for  fruit  tree  insects  now  in  use  orig- 
inated in  this  State.  In  California,  also,  the  most 
striking  demonstration  of  the  value  of  pursuing  inju- 
rious insects  by  multiplying  their  natural  enemies 
has  been  reached. 

Sixth — California  has  led  in  the  new  and  aggressive 
American  policy  to  market  fruit  products  abroad, 
and  has  reached  signal  achievements  in  supplying 
American  markets  with  certain  fruit  products  pre- 
viously available  only  through  importations. 

Seventh — Success  in  the  organization  of  fruit  grow- 
ers for  co-operative  action  in  preparation  and  mar- 
keting of  their  own  products  has  enabled  California 
to  enforce  policies  of  wide  distribution  and  economic 
production  which  alone  could  avert  the  disaster 
which  usually  attains  very  rapid  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  products  which  are  not  already  recognized  as 
staple  foods. 

Eighth — California  has  reached  such  success  in 
plant  breeding  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  varieties 
commercially  grown  are  of  commercial  origin.  The 
production  of  fruit  in  large  quantities  required  va- 
rieties adapted  to  local  conditions  of  climate  and 
suited  to  the  definite  purposes  involved  in  long  ship- 
ment, in  drying  and  in  canning.  The  varieties  which 
delight  the  amateur  may  bring  no  profit  to  the  com- 
mercial grower.  California  succeeded  so  well  in 
reaching  these  commercial  standards  that  the  Cali- 
fornia varieties  are  being  accepted  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  beyin  fruit  growing  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  world.  California  conditions  also  must  be 
credited  with  bringing  new  life  to  a  number  of  old 
varieties  too  delicate  in  their  nature  to  reach  com- 
mercial standing  in  more  trying  climates. 

Ninth— California  also  holds  the  leading  place  for 
the  creation  of  new  varieties,  found  unique  and  valu- 
able both  to  commercial  growers  and  amateurs,  in 
the  achievements  of  Luther  Burbank,  who  has  worked 


with  an  eye  on  the  requirements  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  Satisfaction  of  It  All.— Enlistment  in  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growing  has  proved  exceedingly  satis- 
factory to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  various 
ways  along  which  they  have  approached  it.  The 
fruit  districts  are  full  of  cottage  homes  sheltering 
families  of  those  who  have  begun  with  small  invest- 
ments and  have  made  a  good  livelihood,  and  often 
considerably  more,  from  a  few  acres  of  fruits  grown 
largely  without  expenditure  for  hired  labor.  The 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  tree  or  vine  and  ministering 
to  them  by  personal  effort  has  brought  new  health 
and  new  incentive  to  the  worn  and  weary  who  have 
taken  up  outdoor  life  and  activity  in  California  fruit 
growing  with  a  wise  choice  of  location,  land  and 
fruits,  for  obviously  in  all  investments  one  must  be 
wise  as  well  as  willing. 

In  large  operations  hundreds  have  notably  suc- 
ceeded by  purchasing  good  land  in  large  tracts  at 
low  rates  and  making  ample  investment  for  its  devel- 
opment and  improvement.  Some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  our  towns  and  villages  have  arisen  as  a  direct 
result  of  such  employment  of  capital.  Well  estab- 
lished communities,  well  churched  and  schooled,  well 
provided  for  in  local  trade  and  transportation  and 
widely  known  citizens,  have  followed  investment  of 
money  and  devoted  effort  in  colony  enterprises. 

Hundreds,  also,  have  purchased  large  tracts  of 
wild  land  and  have  developed  fine  estates  for  their 
own  personal  gratification,  with  thriving  orchards  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  rich  pastures  tenanted  with  im- 
proved livestock,  parks,  gardens  and  buildings  com- 
parable with  the  estates  of  the  European  nobility, 
except  that  California  conditions  favor  freedom  and 
variety  in  outdoor  effort  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
command  proportional  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Estates  for  winter  residences  in  California  are  ex- 
ceptionally desirable,  not  only  because  of  natural 
advantages  and  greater  possibilities  of  development, 
but  because  of  the  advanced  standing  of  the  State 
financially  and  socially. 

All  of  these  lines  of  effort  then — home-making  in  a 
small  way,  colony  enterprises  and  private  estate  de- 
velopment— have  yielded  on  the  whole  great  satisfac- 
tion and  success.  Fruit  growing  has  been  the  cen- 
tral idea  in  nearly  all  of  them,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
activity  in  any  productive  line  begets  opportunity 
for  other  lines,  and  so  all  branches  of  agriculture 
have  advanced  and  the  diversification  is  highly  de- 
sirable. Opportunities  in  manufacture,  trade  and 
professional  effort  of  all  kinds  have  been  quickly 
seized  and  developed  with  much  originality  and  sue 
cess.  Fruit  growing  has  created  them  all  and  has  in 
turn  been  advanced  by  all,  for  every  accumulation  of 
capital  promotes  it.  Successful  toilers  in  all  lines 
become  planters.  The  ancestral  delight  of  the  race, 
to  sit  beneath  one's  own  vine  or  fig  tree,  is  nowhere 
more  enthusiastically  manifested  than  in  California, 
and  nowhere  else  does  the  emotion  of  comfort  in  own- 
ership yield  such  profound  and  protracted  satisfaction. 

The  Outlook  for  California  Fruits. — The  out- 
look for  California  fruits  and  fruit  products  involves 
considerations  of  much  economic  interest.  Though 
the  volume  is  already  large  and  there  may  be  ex- 
perienced now  and  then  temporary  dullness  or  de- 
pression in  this  line  or  that,  the  business  is  on  the 
whole  brisk  and  profitable.  There  is  such  a  wide 
range  in  the  fruits  grown  and  the  products  made  from 
them,  and  such  changes  in  local  conditions  in  the 
many  purchasing  States  and  foreign  countries  with 
which  Californians  deal,  that  there  must  be  some 
fluctuations  in  the  values  of  some  of  the  supplies 
offered  in  distant  market.  The  result  is  that  first 
one  fruit  and  then  another  one  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  profitable.  The  fact,  however,  that  all  are  in- 
creasing in  volume  and  the  total  traffic  brings  each 
year  more  money  to  the  State,  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  standing  of  the  collective  output.  Each  year 
new  markets  are  found,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  capacity  of  old  centers  of  distribution  is 
shown  to  be  greater  than  anticipated.  There  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  products  can 
be  profitably  multiplied.  Although  there  still  re- 
main extortions  in  the  overland  transportation  which 
are  against  the  interests  of  both  growers  and  car- 
riers, although  satisfactory  speed  and  regularity  of 
movement  have  not  yet  been  attained,  there  has 
been  such  improvement  in  the  last  few  years  that 
distant  shipment  has  become  mo.e  safe  and  profit- 
able and  distribution  far  wider.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  further  improvement  in  movement  and 
reduction  of  cost  will  be  realized  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  the  populous  parts  of  our  own  coun- 
try proportionally  advanced.  In  spite  of  all  that 
wintry  States  can  do  for  local  supplies,  California 
can  find  open  markets  before  and  after  the  short 
ripening  season  of  the  Eastern  States  for  her  early 
and  late  fruits,  and  can  use  her  own  mid-season 
fruits  in  the  drying  and  canning  industries,  though  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  the  height  of  the  Eastern  fruit  sea- 
son a  considerable  quantity  of  California  fruit  will 
command  the  highest  prices  because  of  its  excep- 
tional size,  beauty  and  keeping  qualities.  The  citrus 
fruits,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  favoring  tariff  which  now  exists,  will  continue  to 
supply  an  American  product  of  exceptional  quality 
and  freshness,  while  prunes,  nuts,  raisins  and  wines 
will  not  only  do  this,  but  will  push  forward  into  the 
trade  of  Europe,  as  they  are  now  beginning  to  do  in 


a  most  vigorous  manner.  A  very  startling  and  sig- 
nificant report  was  made  by  one  of  the  United  States 
Consuls  in  France  recently  that  our  canned  and  dried 
fruits  were  appearing  on  the  shelves  of  all  the  pro- 
vision shops  of  the  smaller  French  towns  and  were 
being  freely  sold  without  reducing  the  prices  of  the 
locally  grown  fruit.  Practically  the  same  thing 
could  be  said  of  points  in  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  fact  is  that  European  countries 
cannot  grow  fruit  enough  to  supply  their  own  people 
and  fruit  has  been  largely  a  luxury.  California  dried 
fruits  are  being  welcomed  by  the  great  middle 
classes  and  are  likely  to  become  a  staple  of  their 
diet.  This  explains  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
large  amounts  now  going  direct  from  California  to 
Europe.  For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1903, 
21,260,197  pounds  of  dried  fruits  cleared  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  and  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  it  was  taken  by  steamers  direct  for 
Europe  via  Cape  Horn.  The  promotion  of  such 
traffic  by  the  building  of  the  Panama  canal  need  only 
be  suggested. 

California's  exports  of  high-class  food  supplies  to 
European  countries  are  likely  to  reach  values  like 
those  of  the  wheat  and  barley  which  we  are  now 
sending  to  that  part  of  the  world.  The  development 
of  adjacent  territory  on  the  American  continent  and 
other  Pacific  countries  may  shape  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  fruit  producing  State  in  a  way  which  can 
at  present  only  be  dreamed  about.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  California  has  a  unique  character 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  Not  only  does 
the  State  have  a  monopoly  of  semi-tropical  conditions 
of  the  United  States  (excepting  parts  of  Florida  and 
Arizona),  but  California  has  command  of  the  whole  of 
northwest  America  and  the  whole  of  northeast  Asia, 
not  only  in  the  supply  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  but  in 
early  ripening  of  hardy  fruits  as  well.  California 
does  not  grow  tropical  fruits — they  must  come  from 
the  islands  and  the  tropical  south  coast  countries. 
Semi-tropical  fruits  are,  however,  vastly  more  im- 
portant in  commerce  than  tropical,  and  a  region 
which  successfully  combines  northern  orchard  fruits 
with  the  whole  semi-tropical  class  commands  the 
fruit  trade  of  all  accessible  populous  regions  which 
have  limited  fruit  capabilities.  There  are  now  four 
such  regions  with  the  kind  of  population  which  makes 
for  industrial  advancement — Southern  Europe,  South 
Africa,  parts  of  Australia  and  California.  As  al- 
ready shown,  we  are  competing  successfully  with 
South  Europe  in  the  capacious  markets  of  North 
Europe.  South  Europe  and  Australia  are  unfortu- 
nate in  lying  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  is 
mostly  ocean  wastes,  and  they  are  handicapped  by 
tropic  crossing  in  their  northern  shipments,  although 
the  fact  of  opposite  seasons  may  help  them,  and  also 
us,  in  avoiding  competition  for  trade  which  both  de- 
sire. California  will  soon  be  less  than  half  as  far  by 
sea  from  European  and  Atlantic  coast  ports  as  at 
present,  but  California  in  the  future  will  have  less 
occasion  for  such  distant  recourses.  Prophets,  far- 
seeing  in  world  courses,  declare  that  the  Pacific- 
ocean  is  to  be  the  arena  for  commerce  greater  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen  and  the  Pacific  coast  countries 
are  to  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. This  greatest  quartosphere  with  its  superla- 
tive opportunities  and  activities  will  have  California 
as  its  treasure  house  of  fruits  and  fruit  products. 
During  the  half  winter  the  citrus  fruits  will  afford 
tonic  and  refreshment,  and  before  hardy  fruits  bloom 
in  northern  climes  the  same  fruits  will  appear  from 
the  early  ripening  districts  of  California.  In  this 
traffic  California  will  not  only  be  practically  without 
a  competitor,  but,  sitting  beside  the  sea,  there  will 
also  be  e%ery  advantage  of  water  transportation  and 
the  sustaining  ocean  temperatures  for  the  fruits  in 
transit.  California  dried  and  canned  fruits  will  ren- 
der acceptable  diet  even  through  the  most  Arctic 
stretches  along  which  development  may  advance  in 
North  America  and  North  Asia,  while  a  succession 
of  fresh  fruits  will  flow  to  all  Pacific  ports  through- 
out the  year.  California,  too,  will  be  the  winter  resi- 
dence for  all  the  North  Pacific  millionaires  and  the 
haven  of  rest  and  recuperation  for  all  who  are  worn 
by  Arctic  cold  or  tropic  heat  throughout  the  great 
circle  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Here  the  arts  will  flour- 
ish, education  attain  its  highest  achievements  and 
culture  prevail.  Then  fruit  growing  both  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  as  a  home  delight  will  attain 
value,  volume  and  perfection,  of  which  present 
achievements  are  but  a  faint  foreshadowing. 


Hardiness  of  the  Almond  Root. 


To  the  Editor: — I  notice  considerable  discussion 
relative  to  almond  root  for  budding  stocks  of  plums, 
peaches,  etc.  As  a  "tenderfoot,"  not  many  years 
since,  I  bought  an  almond  orchard  and  it  proved  to 
be  seedling;  so  I  had  it  budded  over  to  plums,  peaches 
and  prunes,  and  at  the  same  time  set  out  the  same 
varieties  with  other  roots,  and  it  is  my  experience  on 
this  hard  clay  soil,  with  limited  rainfall,  that  the  al- 
mond root  is  best  of  all;  it  will  do  something  however 
much  neglected,  when  all  others  on  other  roots  de- 
cline to  furnish  fruit  at  all. 

There  are  men  here  who  bud  plum  into  the  almond 
and  then  bud  apricot  into  the  plum  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  use  almond  root.  M.  Billinos. 

Benicia. 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Situation  in  Wheat. 


The  situation  in  the  wheat  market,  as  described  by 
Bradstreets,  is  an  interesting  one  at  present,  and 
despite  that  a  rise  of  from  6  cents  to  10  cents  per 
bushel  has  occurred  in  new  crop  deliveries  since  July 
1,  there  are  several  strong  features  in  the  situation 
which  tend  to  discourage  short  selling  in  heavy  vol- 
ume. In  the  first  place  the  old  crop  supplies  are 
down  to  the  minimum  of  the  past  six  years.  Figures 
of  consumption,  seeding,  export  and  amounts  on 
hand,  compiled  by  various  authorities  here  and 
abroad,  seem  to  point  to  last  year's  crop  having  been 
overestimated.  Broomhall,  for  instance,  in  his  latest 
journal  received,  makes  the  following  tentative  esti- 


mate of  last  year's  crop: 

Bushels. 

Farmers'  reserves  July  1   37,000. lino 

Visible  supply  of  wheat  alone  in  the  United  States   2(5,000.000 


Total  reserves  at  present   63,000,000 

Domestic  consumption  81.000.000  people  at  4'1,  bushels  per 

annum  for  twelve  months  377.000.OHO 

Seeding  49,000.000  acres   74,000,000 

Exported  between  July  I,  1903,  and  June  30,  1904  120,000.000 


Total  wheat  in  sight  during  season  1903-4  634,000.000 

Deduct  quantity  carried  over  from  June  30,  1903    76,500,000 


Indicated  outturn  of  harvest  of  1903    557,500.000 


These  figures,  he  thinks,  point  to  the  Government 
estimate  of  637,000,000  bushels  for  last  year  being 
much  too  high.  In  addition,  the  outlook  for  the  new 
crop,  a  late  one  at  best,  is  not  of  the  rosiest.  Unless 
some  usually  careful  people  are  badly  mistaken,  the 
wet  weather  in  harvest  did  considerable  damage  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  spring  wheat  prospect  is 
well-nigh  faultless  as  yet,  but  there  are  5,000,000 
acres  less  in  winter  wheat  this  year,  and  while  the 
Government  July  1  figures  are  construed  to  have  in- 
dicated a  crop  of  060,000,000  bushels,  other  private 
authorities  freely  predict  not  more  than  580,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  mean  of  these  two  aggregates  would 
be  not  far  from  620,000,000  bushels. 

Given  the  short  supplies  present  and  immediately 
prospective  and  crop  damage  tales  from  the  south- 
west, there  would  be  sufficient  strength  here  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  undertone.  In  addition,  however,  have 
come  the  steady  reductions  in  stocks  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  indicated  by  Bradstreets  reports  of 
American  and  European  stocks,  and  advices  of  less 
than  earlier  anticipated  yields  of  wheat  in  leading 
European  countries  come  from  Hungary,  France, 
Italy  and  Russia.  The  outlook  is  for  a  world's  crop 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year's  record  total,  which, 
owing  to  increased  consumption,  left  no  very  large  or 
depressing  stocks  on  hand.  Present  good  prospects 
in  the  West  and  expectations  of  freer  receipts  are 
about  the  most  prominent  bearish  features  percepti- 
ble, but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  winter 
wheat  harvest  this  year  was  a  wet  oue  and  that  the 
early  wheat  is  expected  to  grade  poorly,  thus  render- 
ing the  short  side  as  dangerous  as  it  was  one  or  two 
years  ago  at  this  time,  when  good  milling  wheat  was 
in  so  much  request. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  steady  high  levels  in  wheat 
prices.  July  delivery  on  January  1  sold  at  86f  cents 
at  New  York,  and  very  seldom  since  then  has  it  sold 
below  this  point,  while  it  has  sold  up  as  high  as  $1.03 
in  February,  and  again  in  May  when  cash  wheat 
reached  $1.20.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  has  not  sold 
below  $1  since  the  middle  of  February.  The  rela- 
tively high  level  of  prices  for  over  six  months  past 
and  the  fact  that  now  prices  are  20  cents  higher  than 
a  year  ago  at  this  date,  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  consideration  of  the  future  course 
of  values. 


Treatment  for  Grain  Smut. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Hurd  writes  to  the  San  Diego  Union 
concerning  the  formalin  treatment  of  seed  grain 
against  smut  as  follows: 

This  method  has  been  used  in  North  Dakota  since 
the  season  of  1896,  when  it  was  discovered  at  the  ex- 
perimental station  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  with  general  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  did  their  work  well.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  for  I  am  from  there  and  raised  grain 
there  since  the  summer  of  1880. 

Take  one  pound  of  40%  formaldehyde  and  forty-five 
gallons  of  water;  mix  well  in  a  barrel.  Then  to  ap- 
ply put  some  grain  on  a  tight  floor  and  sprinkle  the 
solution  on  the  grain  with  a  common  watering  pot — 
the  finer  the  spray  the  better — and  at  the  same  time 
shovel  the  grain  over  and  over  and  keep  sprinkling 
until  when  the  grain  is  shoveled  up  into  a  pile  the 
liquid  will  drain  out  on  the  floor  a  little. 

Every  kernel  should  be  thoroughly  wet.  Treat  the 
amount  that  is  needed  for  a  day's  seeding;  leave  in  a 
pile  and  cover  up  with  a  canvas  of  some  kind  and  let 
stand  for  two  hours  or  more,  then  stir  out  until  dry 
enough  to  use  in  the  seeder  and  not  clog  so  as  to  pre- 
vent seeding  even.  Some  seeders  will  use  it  when  it 
is  damper  than  others.  Of  course,  it  will  swell  the 
grain,  and  to  get  in  the  same  quantity  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  given  quantity  of  dry  grain,  say,  five  or  ten 
sacks,  and,  after  it  has  been  treated  and  swelled, 
resack  and  see  how  many  sacks  you  have.  Then 
open  up  the  seeder  enough  to  get  in  the  same  amount 
as  if  it  was  dry. 


Sweet  Potato  Disease  in  Merced  County. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  plant  pathologist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  just  made  an  examination 
of  a  sweet  potato  disease  reported  to  the  University 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Fredericks  of  Atwater.  His  prelimi- 
nary report  is  as  follows: 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence 
of  this  disease  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  future  of 
sweet  potato  growing.  Every  field  is  affected,  most 
quite  badly,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  growers  that  the 
disease  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  abundance 
during  the  past  few  years.  At  this  rate  it  will  be 
but  a  few  years  before  the  percentage  of  vines 
affected  will  be  so  great  as  to  cut  down  the  crop  to 
an  unprofitable  figure,  unless  some  remedy  is  found 
for  the  trouble. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — Affected  plants  gradu- 
ally turn  yellow  and  wither  away.  When  pulled  up 
the  stem  is  found  to  be  decayed  under  ground,  and  in 
splitting  it  lengthwise  a  black  discoloration  and  dry 
rot  is  seen,  gradually  extending  toward  the  top.  On 
the  outside  of  the  most  decayed  parts  a  white  mould 
or  fuDgus  is  visible,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. By  growing  in  the  woody  part  of  the  stem 
this  fungus  produces  the  discoloration  and  rotting, 
and  thus  the  plant  is  cut  off  and  dies.  The  fungus 
also  proceeds  downward,  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
upward,  and  in  this  way  the  potatoes  become  some- 
what affected,  as  shown  by  black,  discolored  fibers 
entering  the  stem  end. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  there  are  three  means  by 
which  this  disease  may  be  spread:  first,  through 
affected  seed;  second,  in  the  seed  bed,  and  third,  in 
the  field.  Which  of  these  actually  occurs  to  the 
greatest  extent  is  the  most  important  question  to  be 
decided,  and  one  of  no  great  difficulty.  With  this 
settled,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  find  means  of 
eradicating  the  fungus  at  the  time  when  it  is  found 
to  make  its  attack.  This,  I  believe,  can  be  done  by 
practical  and  thorough  investigation. 

Treatment  Suggested. — For  this  season  nothing 
can  of  course  be  done  to  mitigate  this  trouble.  For 
next  year,  however,  I  would  strongly  urge  sweet 
potato  growers  to  observe  the  following  precautions: 
Use  great  care  in  selecting  seed  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  planting  that  from  affected  plants.  Make 
new  hotbeds  with  soil  and  manure  which  have  had  no 
connection  with  sweet  potatoes  before.  Plant  on 
new  land  if  possible  and  grow  some  other  crop  on  old 
potato  land  for  at  least  two  years.  Also  clean  up 
and  burn  the  old  vines  in  the  fall  as  thoroughly  as 
can  be  done. 

Next  spring  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  this  mat- 
ter and  make  investigation  looking  for  a  method  of 
stamping  out  this  disease  as  completely  as  possible. 
I  may,  however,  suggest  that  the  measure  of  sup- 
port given  our  Agricultural  Department  by  the  com- 
ing Legislature  will  determine  entirely  the  extent  to 
which  new  work  of  this  sort  can  be  undertaken  next 
year. 


Celery  Growing  in  Washington. 

California  growers  will  be  interested  to  learn  from 
the  Northwest  Horticulturist  of  operations  farther 
up  the  coast.  About  3  miles  west  of  Elma,  Chehalis 
county,  Wash.,  is  the  home  of  the  expert  celery 
grower  and  gardener,  J.  H.  Hale.  While  owning 
considerable  land,  his  gardening  operations  are  con- 
fined to  about  three  acres  of  black,  alluvial,  deep 
soil,  such  as  may  be  found  in  numerous  localities  in 
this  State.  Included  on  this  is  his  dwelling,  barn, 
a  small  greenhouse  and  poultry  house,  also  some  fruit 
trees.  Last  year  the  sales  from  the  produce  of  this 
three-acre  farm  aggregated  the  sum  of  $2385. 

The  work  was  done  by  himself  and  son,  and  per- 
haps did  not  average  over  nine  hours  a  day.  The 
main  crop  is  celery  of  the  Kalamazoo  variety,  grown 
by  such  intensive  methods  as  to  reach  a  yield  of  over 
53,000  pounds  per  acre.  Last  year  from  a  measured 
4  acre  40,000  pounds  of  celery  was  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  85  cents  to  $1.25  per  dozen,  delivered 
at  Elma  station,  with  orders  for  much  more  than  was 
grown. 

The  soil  is  what  is  known  as  a  mixture  of  muck  and 
beaver  dam,  with  substrata  of  sand  and  clay.  It 
is  underdrained,  with  the  tile  laid  about  4  feet  deep 
and  20  feet  apart,  and  there  is  water  from  nearby 
springs  for  irrigating.  Fertilizers  consisting  of  forty 
loads  cow  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer  composed 
largely  of  potash  and  some  nitrogen,  mixed  by  him- 
self, at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  are  the  dress- 
ings with  which  the  soil  is  made  spongy  and  rich  in 
the  plant  foods  required  by  the  celery.  The  manure 
is  applied  early  in  the  spring,  plowed  under  deeply 
and  the  commercial  fertilizer  applied  just  before  set- 
ting out  the  plants.  Mr.  Hale  has  found,  after  con- 
siderable experimenting,  that  kainit  applied  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  ton  per  acre  is  an  excellent  prevent- 
ive for  fungus  diseases. 

The  celery  seed  is  sown  in  cold  frames  in  February, 
then  once  each  month  to  May  for  a  succession  of 
crops.  The  first  plants  are  large  enough  to  set  in 
the  garden  rows  about  the  last  of  May.  The  rows 
are  about  3  feet  apart,  with  plants  6  inches  apart  in 


the  row,  and  as  one  crop  nears  maturity  the  second 
crop  of  plants  is  set  midway  between  the  first  rows. 
Thus  two  crops  can  be  taken  from  the  same  piece  of 
ground  at  once,  and,  well  managed,  a  second  set  of 
crops  makes  in  reality  four  crops  from  one  piece  of 
ground  in  one  season.  Mr.  Hale  uses  as  much  water 
as  the  plants  will  possibly  absorb,  for  he  realizes  that 
over  90%  of  the  celery  is  water,  and  with  this,  as 
with  all  fruits,  the  profit  margin  lies  largely  in  turn- 
ing a  generous  portion  of  our  Pacific  coast  moisture 
into  the  finished,  crisp,  delicious  celery,  strawberry, 
cherry,  etc.,  so  much  relished  by  our  city  cousins, 
and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices. 

Having  an  abundance  of  available  plant  food  and 
moisture,  the  celery  grows  rapidly  on  the  approach 
of  warm  weather.  The  blanching  is  done  by  means 
of  boards  10  feet  long,  convenient  for  handling,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ground  which  is  banked  up  against  them. 
When  ready  for  market  the  crisp  bunches  are  of  uni- 
form size,  about  26  inches  long,  and  without  any  de- 
cayed specks  or  blemish. 

Mr.  Hale's  customers  are  merchants  in  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Olympia,  besides  the  Gray's 
Harbor  trade,  whose  orders  are  all  booked  ahead 
from  year  to  year. 

Other  Crops  and  Produce.— Some  people  think  it 
does  not  pay  to  grow  cabbage,  but  last  season  Mr. 
Hale  raised  cabbage  at  the  rate  of  13,650  heads  of 
nine  pounds  each  per  acre  and  sold  them  at  $30  per 
ton. 

On  a  measured  1J  acre  of  ground  seventy  tons  of 
produce  were  raised  and  sold  last  season.  This  in- 
cludes celery,  cabbage  and  lettuce.  Big  Boston  and 
Salamander  are  the  principal  varieties  of  lettuce  and 
some  of  the  heads  weigh  35  pounds. 

While  being  a  celery  specialist,  Mr.  Hale  is  an  in- 
tensive gardener  of  first  rank.  Ten  years  ago  he 
was  without  knowledge  of  farming,  therefore  had  no 
preconceived  prejudices,  and,  having  met  with  disas- 
trous logging  operations  financially,  turned  at  once 
to  a  scientific  study  of  gardening  along  the  best  mod- 
ern approved  methods.  His  present  success  and 
attainments  have  meant  considerable  experimenting, 
and  while  some  of  them  have  been  costly,  he  does  not 
begrudge  the  price,  for  he  has  mastered  the  art  of 
celery  growing  second  to  none  in  the  land;  the  soil  is 
made  to  produce  according  to  his  plans  and  markets 
are  at  his  command. 

As  is  characteristic  with  others  of  skill  and  tenac- 
ity, Mr.  Hale  is  generous  and  broad-minded,  ever 
willing  to  impart  information  which  will  help  others 
to  attain  success  along  intensive  methods,  and  thus 
serve  to  increase  comforts  and  general  prosperity  of 
modern  farming. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


What  Kind  of  Poultry  to  Have. 

To  the  Editor  : — A  good  many  farmers  are  chang- 
ing from  scrub  stock  to  pure-bred  poultry,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  better  to  buy  eggs  or 
stock.  Before  any  definite  steps  are  taken  one 
should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  wish  to  accom- 
plish. If  one  wishes  to  engage  in  the  purely  commer- 
cial branch  of  the  business,  and  broilers  and  market 
fowls  are  the  chief  object,  then  the  cheapest  way  to 
proceed  is  to  buy  pure-bred  males  of  the  desired 
breed  aud  mate  them  with  the  best  of  the  stock  on 
hand.  If  the  best  of  the  flock  is  selected  for  breeding 
purposes  each  year,  in  two  or  three  years  the  result 
will  be  practically  a  pure  breed  of  fowls.  Always  use 
the  same  kind  of  males. 

For  broilers  and  market  fowls,  either  one  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte  varieties  are  unques- 
tionably the  best.  There  is  but  little  difference  in 
quality  between  the  two,  except  the  Wyandottes  are 
of  more  compact  build  and  have  rather  more  breast 
meat.    Both  breeds  are  fine  winter  layers. 

But  if  egg  production  is  the  object,  then  males  of 
breeds  noted  for  their  superior  laying  qualities  should 
be  procured.  Either  the  Black  Minorcas  or  White 
or  Brown  Leghorns  will  answer  the  purpose,  the 
preference  being  for  the  Minorcas,  as  they  are  a 
larger  fowl,  are  very  hardy  and  lay  the  largest  and 
whitest  egg  of  any  breed.  When  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  it  is  more  profitable  to  keep  two  kinds,  one  of  the 
American  breeds  and  one  of  the  Mediterranean  class. 
We  will  then  have  both  meat  and  eggs.  In  the  sum- 
mer time,  when  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  broody  and 
taking  the  rest  natural  to  them  at  this  time,  the 
Minorcas  will  be  laying  steadily  until  fall,  when  they 
moult  and  take  their  yearly  rest.  But  we  may  ex- 
pect eggs  from  the  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
at  this  time,  even  though  moulting  except  for  a  short 
time  just  after  the  new  feathers  have  come  in. 

If  one  wants  to  become  a  fancier  in  a  small  way 
and  sell  eggs  and  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  then, 
of  course,  pure-bred  stock  is  wanted  at  the  start  and 
the  best  that  one  can  possibly  afford.  It  saves  time 
to  begin  with  the  best,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  If  one  can  afford  it,  it  is  better  to  buy  a 
trio  or  pen  of  fowls  and  three  or  four  settings  of  eggs 
also.  Otherwise  we  should  prefer  to  start  with  eggs 
alone,  as  when  there  are  only  a  few  fowls  to  breed 
from  the  chicks  will  be  of  all  sizes  and  ages.    It  is 
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desirable  to  have  the  young  stock  of  as  even  ages  as 
possible,  then  in  the  fall  there  will  be  more  salable 
birds  on  hand.  In  buying  several  sittings  of  eggs  or 
an  incubator  lot,  with  ordinary  luck  the  results 
should  be  as  many  chicks  as  would  be  raised  from  a 
trio,  while  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  of 
the  same  age. 

Thoroughbred  stock  is  far  more  profitable  and 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Such  fowls  lay  bet- 
ter, are  worth  more  in  the  market,  and  by  selling 
stock  and  eggs  for  breeding  purposes  the  usual  prof- 
its are  more  than  doubled.  Ella  L.  Layson. 

West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Prophecies. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Horn  writes  to  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  about  the  poultry  business  as  follows: 
"There  are  three  characteristics  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  the  poultry  industry.  These 
are  industry,  perseverance  and  cleanliness.  Not 
every  man  possesses  these  three — in  fact,  few  do. 

"Go  where  you  will  among  the  hundreds  of  poultry- 
men  in  and  around  Petaluma,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  man  or  woman — and  there  are  many  women  in 
the  business — possessed  of  these  essential  character- 
istics who  will  deny  that  they  are  doing  well. 

"  Petaluma's  location  is  such  that  the  inhabitants 
ean  either  ship  by  railroad  or  by  the  Petaluma  creek, 
which  furnishes  a  waterway  connection  with  San 
Francisco  and  all  parts  of  the  coast,  which  results  in 
very  low  freight  rates,  both  on  exports  and  imports. 
A  36-dozen  crate  of  eggs  can  be  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  crate  returned  for  only  10  cents,  and 
many  poultrymen  sell  their  eggs,  the  consumer  pay- 
ing the  freight  and  the  highest  market  price.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  the  ideal  for  chicken  raising,  and 
the  land  is  rolling,  thus  affording  good  drainage 

"To  the  man  of  limited  capital  the  same  difficulties 
present  themselves  as  in  other  lines  of  business,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  him  to  begin  small  or  carry  a 
mortgage  for  a  time;  but  we  know  of  no  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  a  man  can  get  as  good  returns  on  his 
money  as  in  the  poultry  industry,  if  he  is  successful. 
For  instance,  the  finest  kind  of  soil  can  be  purchased 
within  a  radius  of  from  1  to  5  miles  of  Petaluma  for 
from  $100  to  $300  per  acre  unimproved  ;  with  im- 
provements for  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  This  soil 
will  carry  from  400  to  500  hens  per  acre,  and  $1  pet- 
hen  per  year  profit  is  a  conservative  estimate,  which 
means  a  return  of  your  money  in  one  year  after  your 
ground  is  stocked.  To  make  plain  what  I  mean,  let 
us  say  a  man  buys  an  acre  of  ground  for  $100  ;  he 
buys  400  hens  for  $300,  his  ground  and  hens  having 
cost  him  $400.  Now,  if  he  is  at  all  successful,  and 
this  will  depend  entirely  upon  two  things — his  getting 
rightly  located  and  his  possessing  the  three  essential 
characteristics  to  success  in  any  business  enterprise 
— he  will  make  his  hens  net  him  $1  per  year  per  hen, 
and,  if  so,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  has  his  one 
acre,  400  hens  and  $400  in  his  pocket ;  or,  if  he 
chooses,  he  has  five  acres  instead  of  one,  or  four  acres, 
and  the  other  $100  invested  in  incubators  and  eggs, 
from  which  he  will  hatch  700  or  800  chicks.  His 
broilers  will  pay  for  the  raising  of  all,  and  he  has  his 
pullets  clear." 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Decorative  Art  in  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  lately  about  L'Art  Nouveau  and  Moderne  Kunst 
and  the  other  new  styles  of  decoration;  but  the  Pal- 
ace of  Agriculture  at  the  World's  Fair  contains  ex- 
amples of  decorative  art  that  are  more  wonderful 
than  any  that  the  chief  of  decoration  designed  for 
the  beautifying  of  the  exposition. 

According  to  the  textbooks,  a  decoration  must  be 
either  an  arrangement  of  light  and  shade — plastic 
ornament — or  an  arrangement  of  light  and  color, 
painted  on  a  flat  surface.  The  artists  who  had  in 
hand  the  adornment  of  the  State  booths  in  the  agri- 
cultural display  paid  no  heed  to  the  dictum  of  the 
teachers.  They  went  to  work  with  what  were  seem- 
ingly the  most  inartistic  materials,  and  they  have 
produced  results  that  are  absolutely  astonishing  for 
beauty. 

There  is  positively  nothing  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  that  is  more  harmonious  in  either  line  or  color 
than  the  booths  of  Colorado  and  Idaho.  These  are 
genuine  works  of  art,  albeit  they  were  neither  mod- 
eled, carved  nor  painted.  Since  burned  wood  and 
leather  and  painted  china  have  made  good  their  claim 
to  artistic  classification,  we  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  panels  of  grains  and  grasses  will  be  entered  for 
competition  in  art  exhibitions. 

The  people  who  have  not  visited  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture  at  the  World's  Fair  are  likely  to  think 
of  the  displays  as  mere  aggregations  of  vegetables 
and  other  farm  products.  Nothing  short  of  a  visit 
to  the  long  avenues  of  booths  could  convince  them 


how  far  wrong  their  preconceived  notions  of  an  agri- 
cultural exhibit  are. 

There  are  pictures  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  by  artists  who  were  master  draughtsmen 
and  superb  colorists — pictures  that  are  composed 
entirely  of  the  products  of  the  farm  in  their  natural 
colors.  In  the  great  and  really  marvelous  Missouri  ex- 
hibit one  may  see,  in  addition  to  some  twenty  of  these 
grain  pictures,  two  enormous  landscapes,  so  realis- 
tically executed  that  it  seems  the  horses  and  cattle 
could  actually  walk  out  of  the  picture.  As  the  vis- 
itor catches  a  glimpse  of  these  landscapes  from  the 
center  aisle  of  the  building,  his  first  thought  is  that 
he  is  looking  out  through  a  window  on  a  distant  field, 
where  corn  is  being  cultivated  or  wheat  harvested. 
In  front  of  each  picture  is  an  area  of  earth  where 
the  picture  is  continued  in  actual  fact.  A  crop  of 
young  corn  is  kept  growing,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  become  too  large  to  harmonize  with  the  back- 
ground they  are  removed  and  others  are  planted  in 
their  place.  The  real  part  of  the  harvest  picture 
does  not  need  to  be  changed,  for  it  is  wheat  that  has 
passed  the  growing  stage.  In  the  midst  of  the  field 
is  a  small  model  of  a  team  of  horses  and  a  harvester 
at  work. 

The  pictures  that  form  an  interesting  part  of  al- 
most all  the  booths  are  not  the  only  decorations 
worthy  of  consideration.  There  are  houses  of  prunes, 
eagles  of  corn  husks  and  statutes  of  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Indeed,  the  most  ingenious  devices  for  pro- 
ducing variety  have  been  employed.  In  the  Illinois 
pavilion  is  a  good  portrait  of  Lincoln,  in  front  of 
which  are  three  old  rails.  Attached  to  these  is  a 
card  which  announces,  "We  have  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  Abe  Lincoln  did  not  split  these  rails." 

In  many  instances  the  pavilions  themselves  consti- 
tute the  interesting  and  artistic  part  of  the  display, 
and  the  methods  used  in  producing  the  decorative 
effect  are  little  short  of  marvelous.  For  example, 
on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  Texas  pavilion  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Lone  Star,  with  a  circular  picture  for  the 
center.  The  four  pictures  are  typical  of  the  indus- 
tries and  life  of  the  State.  In  one,  a  cowboy  is  main- 
taining his  seat  on  a  bucking  horse.  The  materials 
of  which  the  background  is  made  are  corn  husks  and 
a  few  sugarcane  tops.  The  very  realistic  hair  of  the 
horse's  coat  and  tail  is  made  of  dry  corn  silk.  The 
accessory  ornament  of  the  pavilion  is  all  illustrative 
of  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  Texas. 
There  are  cross  sections  of  corncobs  with  their  circle 
of  white,  yellow  or  red  grains,  and  there  are  cross 
sections  of  sugarcane  stalks,  topped  with  tin  caps  of 
beer  bottles.  Heads  of  millet  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  pinwheels,  and  the  intervening  surface  of  the 
booth  wall  is  covered  with  a  most  stunning  line  deco- 
ration of  twisted  rope. 

The  Washington  pavilion  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
very  original  State  building  that  stands  near  the 
Government  bird  cage.  The  background  is  covered 
with  burlap  that  is  dark  green  in  color.  Over  this 
are  festoons  of  dry  peavines  laden  with  yellow  pods, 
radiating  bunches  of  heavy  topped  wheat  and  heavy 
masses  of  other  ripe  grains. 

These  tied  bunches  of  straw,  finished  at  the  top 
with  the  ripe  grain,  are  wonderfully  effective  as  a 
means  of  decoration.  They  have  been  used  to  excel- 
lent advantage  in  the  Minnesota  pavilion,  where  they 
serve  as  the  frame  for  two  really  good  oil  paintings 
of  farm  scenes.  The  massed  heads  of  the  wheat, 
forming  the  immediate  border  of  the  painting,  give 
the  impression  of  a  heavy  dull  gilt  moulding. 

The  two  booths  of  Indiana  show  many  unique  and 
effective  devices.  On  the  surface  of  dark  green  and 
dark  red  burlap  several  flat  medallions  may  be  seen. 
These  are  made  of  small  white  or  yellow  seeds,  em- 
bedded in  a  thin  coat  of  glue.  For  massed  decora- 
tion of  corner  outlines  the  heads  of  broomcorn  did 
service.  One  of  the  Indiana  booths  is  different  from 
all  the  others,  in  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  flower 
garden — all  made  of  grains  and  corn. 

The  Nebraska  pavilion  uses  nothing  but  the  entire 
ears  of  corn,  in  varied  sizes  and  colors.  There  is 
none  of  the  delicate  tracery  that  adds  charm  to  some 
of  the  other  pavilions.  The  Nebraska  lines  are  all 
architectural  lines,  and  the  effect  is  one  of  massive- 
ness  and  strength. 

The  Missouri  corn  pavilion  also  makes  lavish  use  of 
the  entire  ears.  Inside  the  large  room  are  designs 
of  animals'  heads  and  the  two  seals  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States,  all  done  in  ears  of  corn.  In  the 
panels  of  the  exterior  walls  the  most  ingenious  use  of 
corn  husks  has  been  made.  Indeed,  this  pavilion 
shows  every  possible  manner  in  which  corn  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  decoration. 

The  Virginia  pavilion  is  one  that  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  In  architecture  it  is  Byzantine, 
with  one  large  dome  and  eight  smaller  ones.  Cross 
sections  of  ears  of  red  and  white  field  and  popcorn 
play  an  important  part  in  the  ornamentation.  The 
design  is  all  interwoven  with  peanuts  and  tobacco. 
Festoons  of  peanuts,  strung  like  beads,  connect  the 
pillars,  and  on  the  walls  are  designs  of  twisted 
tobacco  that  resemble  heavy  brown  cord. 

Some  of  the  Southern  States  have  wrought  the 
most  interesting  effects  in  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
there  is  not  one  pavilion  in  the  entire  group  that  is 
not  well  worthy  of  a  call  from  every  visitor  in  the 
Exposition  grounds,  whether  he  be  interested  in 
agriculture  or  not.  Emily  Grant  Hutchings. 
St.  Louis,  July  30. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Outlook  in  Mutton  and  Wool. 


Evidently  the  slaughtering  interest  desires  more 
sheep  grown,  for  the  buyer  is  not  apt  to  glorify  the 
outlook  rather  than  discount  it,  as  is  the  custom  with 
short-sighted  buyers.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  cited  by 
the  Breeder's  Gazette,  although  it  innocently  refrains 
from  noting  the  fact  that  the  long-sighted  buyer  is 
wise  on  his  side  when  he  exhorts  growers  to  expand. 
Still  there  is  much  truth  in  the  views  which  the  Ga- 
zette credits  to  Robert  S.  Matheson,  who  controls 
the  enormous  mutton  and  wool  department  of  Swift 
&  Co.  Reversing  all  precedent  in  buying  opinion 
Matheson  is  a  believer  in  higher  values  for  both  mut- 
ton and  wool.  The  average  buyer  is  characteristi- 
cally and  inherently  a  boar.  If,  in  his  judgment, 
appreciations  are  probable  he  is  supposed  to  keep 
his  views  to  himself.  On  this  account  a  leader  on 
the  purchasing  side  of  the  market  who  not  only  be- 
lieves that  higher  prices  are  assured  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  but  gives  logical  reasons  for  taking  that 
stand,  is  worth  listening  to.  Mr.  Matheson's  posi- 
tion, stated  briefly,  is  that  while  consumption  of  mut- 
ton is  increasing,  production  is  falling  off;  that  maxi- 
mum market  receipts  were  reached  last  year  —  or 
will  be  this  —  for  at  least  a  decade;  that  farmers 
east  of  the  Missouri  are  disinclined  to  engage  in  sheep 
breeding;  that  corn  belt  feeders  can  no  longer  de- 
pend on  the  Northwestern  range  to  fill  feed  lots,  and 
that  the  breeding  of  sheep  is  a  self-evident  avenue  to 
at  least  moderate  wealth.  Condensed  to  epigrams 
Mr.  Matheson's  views  are: 

The  Condition. — Sheep  and  wool  production  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  its  maximum  point  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

It  takes  nerve  to  hold  a  lamb  that  can  be  sold  at 
~h  cents  a  pound. 

In-breeding  and  careless  handling  have  practically 
wiped  out  the  native  sheep  of  the  country. 

Wool  is  so  scarce  that  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
corner  than  was  cotton  last  year.  Sensational  ad- 
vances are  certain. 

Every  farmer  in  the  United  States  will  consult  his 
own  interest  by  losing  no  time  in  laying  the  basis  of 
an  ovine  flock  by  buying  some  pure-bred  stock. 

It  is  evident  that  owners  of  pure-bred  sheep  are 
about  to  face  an  enormous  demand. 

A  big  crop  of  hogs  is  easily  raised.  Sheep  are  a 
different  proposition. 

The  farmer  must  get  back  into  the  business  of  sheep 
breeding  before  we  can  expect  any  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  Cause. — "If  the  Gazette  can  arouse  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  to  the  possibility  for  profit- 
able industry  in  the  field  of  sheep  breeding  it  will  do 
a  valuable  service, "  said  Mr.  Matheson.  "We  are 
face  to  face  with  a  mutton  and  wool  famine.  To  me 
this  has  been  evident  for  five  years  past,  and  my 
prediction  is  that  for  half  a  decade  and  probably  a 
decade  to  come  both  wool  and  mutton  values  will  con- 
tinue to  advance.  Reasons  are  logical  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  assign.  The  principal  ones  are  decrease  in 
production  and  increase  in  consumption  both  per 
capita  and  by  rapid  growth  of  population.  When  I 
first  became  identified  with  the  business  twenty 
years  ago  very  little  lamb  was  consumed.  Wool  was 
the  principal  crop.  It  sold  high  and  sheep  were  car- 
ried over  several  seasons  to  secure  the  clip.  This 
applied  not  only  to  the  region  east  of  the  Missouri, 
but  to  Western  ranges  in  the  initial  stages  of  that 
industry.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  range  lambs  were 
practically  unknown  in  market  circles.  In  those 
days  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  was 
full  of  sheep.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States  and  Canada  marketed 
an  enormous  wool  clip  annually,  and  Buffalo  was  the 
greatest  market  in  the  country.  Then  came  the  de- 
pression in  wool  and  thoroughly  discouraged  farmers 
went  out  of  the  sheep  business  almost  unanimously. 
Vast  areas  are  now  practically  barren  of  sheep. 
The  result  is  that  the  flocks  of  the  nation  have  been 
reduced  to  an  acutely  low  point.  The  country  has 
not  begun  to  realize  how  near  we  are  to  famine  con- 
ditions. Wool  is  so  scarce  that  no  trouble  would  be 
experienced  in  effecting  a  corner.  It  is  a  staple; 
the  whole  world  is  short  and  we  must  have  it.  Aus- 
tralia's drouth  has  been  a  contributing  cause;  the 
war  in  South  Africa  another.  We  are  merely  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  this  shortage  and  wool  is 
scheduled  to  experience  a  sensational  advance." 

The  Cure.— Asked  how  this  extremity  could  be 
averted,  Mr.  Matheson  said:  "  Only  in  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  resuming 
breeding.  He  has  been  thoroughly  discouraged,  it  is 
true,  but  there  are  endless  opportunities  open.  We 
are  getting  few  native  sheep  at  market  centers. 
Sections  that  once  raised  them  in  large  numbers  are 
all  but  depleted.  Take  Indiana,  for  instance.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
flocks.  Park  county  was  a  great  sheep  section, 
shipping  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of  wool  yearly, 
yet  last  year  three  handlers  were  able  to  secure 
barely  50,000  pounds.  Not  only  have  native  sheep 
been  run  out,  but  the  Western  range  man  is  pur- 
suing the  same  policy,  and  it  takes  little  foresight  to 
successfully  predict  results." 
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Alameda. 

Good  Hop  -Crop  in  Prospect. — 
Livermore  Herald:  Geo.  Davis,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pleasanton  Hop  Co.'s  big 
yards,  returned  Tuesday  from  a  trip 
through  Sonoma  valley.  While  absent 
he  visited  all  the  hop  yards  in  the  Ukiah 
and  Hoplands  districts,  as  well  as  those  in 
Sonoma  county,  and  found  a  very  poor 
prospect  for  a  crop.  On  his  return  he 
drove  through  the  yards  under  his  con- 
trol and  was  gratified  to  find  the  prospects 
better  than  ever  before  at  this  season. 
Davis  says  the  reports  from  the  Washing- 
ton hop  fields,  as  well  as  those  from  Eng- 
land, indicate  a  short  crop,  so  that  the 
Pleasanton  Hop  Co.  has  another  good 
season  in  prospect. 

Butte. 

Good  Returns.—  Gridley  Herald:  C. 
W.  Thresher,  the  well-known  orchardist 
and  farmer,  whose  place  is  2  miles  east  oF 
Gridley,  is  well  satisfied  with  his  barley 
crop.  Prom  120  acres  he  harvested  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  twenty-two  sacks 
per  acre. 

Banner  Wheat  Yield. — C.  M.  Grid- 
ley,  who  is  farming  the  Henrison  place 
near  Biggs,  reports  that  he  finished  har- 
vesting ninety  acres  of  wheat  on  Wednes- 
day, from  which  yield  he  secured  1368 
sacks.  A  little  figuring  shows  this  to  bo 
an  average  of  fifteen  sacks  per  acre,  which 
is  the  best  heard  of  so  far  this  season,  ft 
is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  this  average 
will  not  be  exceeded  this  summer.  The 
crop  was  on  winter  sowed  land.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  Eastern  readers  let  us  add 
that  a  sack  contains  about  2^  bushels, 
which  would  make  the  average  read  in 
Eastern  measurement,  35.40  bushels  per 
acre. 

Calaveras. 

Successful  Pumping  Plant.— 
Stockton  Mail :  W.  Ft.  Gale,  a  stock- 
man of  Calaveras  county,  has  installed  a 
10  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  opened  up  a 
large  well  about  15  feet  deep,  and  is 
pumping  10  miners'  inches  of  water  there- 
from continuously  into  a  number  of  large 
tanks,  from  which  he  draws  water  for 
irrigating  a  large  area.  The  cost  of 
pumping  is  very  slight.  He  now  has 
three  acres  of  strawberries  in  full  bear- 
ing, with  ready  sale  for  the  entire  prod- 
uct, as  well  as  corn,  potatoes,  and  every 
known  vegetable  in  abundai  ce.  The 
power  furnished  by  the  gasoline  engine  is 
also  used  to  run  the  creamery. 

Fresno. 

Fruit  Buyers  Busy.— Sanger  Herald: 
Fruit  buyers  are  scouring  the  country  in 
quest  of  fruit,  both  green  and  dried,  the 
prices  offered  being  generally  acceptable 
to  the  grower  and  affording  the  latter  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  For  dried  peaches 
they  are  offering  about  6  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  these  buyers 
speed  over  this  section  in  automobiles, 
thereby  saving  much  time  and  covering  a 
larger  area  of  territory  in  a  day. 

The  Small  Farm.— Reedley  Exponent: 
Carson  Reid,  who  has  a  12-acre  vineyard 
£  mile  south  of  town,  reports  that  he  has 
turned  in  to  the  packing  house  this  sea- 
son 29$  tons  of  raisins,  which  is  almost  2$ 
tons  to  the  acre,  for  which  Mr.  Reid  re- 
ceived $2200.  This  season's  crop  will 
bring  him  in  over  $2500.  This  is  a  ten- 
year-old  vineyard  and  the  land  is  what  is 
called  "  white  ash, "  is  irrigated,  and  has 
a  natural  drainage.  Each  succeeding  year 
finds  this  vineyard  increasing  in  produc- 
tiveness. J.  M.  Marshall  of  the  River- 
bend  district,  whose  postoffice  address  is 
Reedley,  has  this  year  received  $986.35 
for  his  crop  of  prunes,  the  product  of 
three  acres.  On  the  three  acres  he  has 
320  trees.  The  land  is  irrigated  and  has 
natural  drainage. 

Hum  boldt. 

Sweet  Cream  for  the  City. — Fern- 
dale  Enterprise:  What  is  termed  com- 
mercial cream  is  now  being  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  from  Ferndale  by  A.  Jen- 
sen, late  of  Kansas.  This  cream  is  care- 
fully pasteurized,  aerated  and  cooled  by 
special  machinery  designed  by  Mr.  Jen- 
sen, and  leaves  here  absolutely  germ  free, 
and  will  keep  sweet  and  pure  for  weeks. 
San  Francisco  offers  an  unlimited  demand 
for  pure,  high-class  cream,  as  well  as 
fancy  butter,  and  dealers  are  willing  to 
pay  a  good  round  premium  for  strictly 
first-class  goods. 

Kern. 

Honey  Crop  Light.  —  Bakersfield 
Echo:  J.  A.  Bone,  the  bee  man,  says  the 
Kern  county  honey  crop  will  be  very  light 
this  year.  Ordinarily  Kern  is  one  of  the 
largest  honey  producing  counties  of  the 
State,  the  normal  crop  being  about 
twenty-five  carloads,  or  375  tons.  This 
year  Mr.  Bone  says  that  seven  carloads 
will  about  measure  the  crop.  The  short- 
age is  due  to  worms  and  insects  and  other 


causes  that  have  interfered  with  the 
honey  bearing  blossoms.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  reported  to  be  in  even  worse 
state,  with  practically  no  honey  at  all. 
Notwithstanding  the  shortage  in  the  crop 
in  these  two  important  sections  the  price 
has  not  yet  advanced.  A  Fresno  buyer 
offers  4  cents  against  4|  cents  paid  last 
year.  The  producers  hope,  however,  that 
the  market  will  improve  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over. 

Muskmelons.— Sweet  Bros,  are  ship- 
ping Champion  muskmelons  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  rate  of  200  crates  per  day. 
They  have  shipped  altogether  over  3000 
crates  this  season.  Their  shipment  last 
year  for  the  whole  season  was  about  3500 
crates.  The  melons  are  reshipped  to 
points  as  far  north  as  Portland  and  as  far 
east  as  Salt  Lake  City.  Quite  a  quantity 
have  been  shipped  to  Randsburg  and 
Mojave,  and  one  crate  went  as  far  east  as 
Guam,  N.  M. 

Kings. 

Peaches  Falling. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel: There  is  a  peculiar  and  unusual  con- 
dition of  the  peach  orchards  this  year. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  falling 
from  the  trees  in  unusual  amounts.  One 
theory  is  that  there  have  been  several  hot 
nights  following  hot  days,  and  the  trees 
have  not  time  to  recuperate  during  the 
night,  as  they  usually  do,  and  can  not  hold 
their  burden  of  fruit. 

Good  Crop  of  Peaches. — M.  Bassett 
has  finished  picking  his  Tuscan  cling 
peaches.  He  has  140  trees  of  this  variety 
in  bearing  and  from  them  took  twenty- 
five  tons  of  fruit,  which  is  an  average  of 
357  pounds  of  fruit  per  tree.  Mr.  Bassett 
says  these  trees,  when  they  make  such  a 
showing  as  this,  are  much  more  profitable 
than  freestone  fruit. 

Los  Angeles. 

Returns  on  Seedlings.  —  Pomona 
Progress:  The  Indian  Hill  Citrus  Union 
has  paid  out  its  last  dividend  for  the  sea- 
son on  seedlings,  except  the  final  cleanup 
dividend,  when  all  matters  and  claims 
pertaining  to  the  season's  business  will 
have  been  settled  and  the  books  closed. 
The  dividend  just  paid  makes  the  aver- 
age on  seedlings  paid  net  to  the  growers 
87$  cents  a  box.  The  final  dividend  is  ex- 
pected to  easily  bring  the  net  returns  up 
to  90  cents  a  box.  Those  who  have  had 
this  season  that  variety  of  oranges,  which 
have  been  losing:  favor  in  recent  years, 
have  fared  much  better  than  those  who 
had  Navels  and  marketed  them  early  in 
the  season. 

Mariposa. 

Pest  Destroying  Yosemite  Trees. 
Sacramento  Bee:  In  a  report  to  W.  H. 
Metson  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Commis- 
sion, A.  D.  Hopkins,  in  charge  of  forest 
insect  investigation,  states  that  the  pine 
weevil  has  attacked  thousands  of  the  yel- 
low pine  trees  in  the  valley,  and  that  to 
save  growing  trees  the  bark  from  those 
affected  should  be  stripped  and  burned, 
otherwise  all  the  pine  trees  in  the  valley 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  weevil. 

Men  docino. 

Small  Crop.— Ukiah  Dispatch-Demo- 
crat: John  Brown's  thresher,  after  a  run 
of  only  6$  days,  has  been  put  in  the  shed. 
The  amount  of  grain  threshed  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  this  valley  will  not  exceed  10,000 
bushels.  The  Crawford  Bros,  have 
threshed  some,  but  the  entire  output  of 
the  valley  will  not  exceed  20,000  or  25,000 
bushels.  Time  was  when  grain  was  the 
principal  product  of  the  valley  and  the 
"run"  was  from  50  to  00  days.  Fruit 
and  hops  have  taken  the  place  of  grain 
and  our  farmers  are  better  off  for  the 
change. 

Placer. 

Dwarf  Calf.  —  Rocklin  Representa- 
tive: A  cow  owned  by  Mr.  A.  Ross  gave 
birth  to  the  smallest  calf  that  ever  came 
to  Rocklin  and  lived.  At  a  week  old  it 
was  a  little  less  than  16  inches  high,  meas- 
ured 23  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  fif- 
teen pounds.  It  had  to  be  taken  from  its 
mother  and  fed  from  a  bottle,  because  the 
little  fellow  couldn't  reach  high  enough 
to  feed  himself. 

San  Bernardino. 

Returns  on  Navels. —  Sun:  The 
Redlands  Fruit  Association,  which  mar- 
kets its  fruit  through  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Fruit  Exchange,  has  issued  a 
statement  showing  the  money  received 
by  its  members  for  Navels  during  the  sea- 
son just  closing.  This  statement  shows 
that  6,834,142  pounds  of  Navels  were  re- 
ceived at  the  packing  house,  on  which 
93$c  per  hundred  pounds  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  growers,  this  being  the  net 
amount  after  deducting  40  cents  per  box 
for  packing  and  selling.  There  will  be  a 
further  payment  to  the  growers,  which 
will  probably  bring  the  final  amount  up 
to  $1  per  hundred  pounds  for  all  Navels 
delivered  at  the  packing  house. 

Shipments  of  Colton  Exchange.— 
The  Colton  Fruit  Exchange  is  practically 
through  with  this  season's  packing,  and 


the  returns  have  been  fairly  satisfactory 
to  growers.  From  the  Exchange  there 
has  been  shipped  318  carloads  of  fruit 
which  gave,  after  all  expenses  were  paid, 
a  net  return  of  $100,000. 

San  Joaquin. 

Bought  Land  Under  Water. — Lodi 
Sentinel  :  George  A.  Smith  of  the  d  ray- 
ing firm  of  McNab  &  Smith  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of 
900  acres  of  land  in  the  Terminous  tract, 
near  the  town  of  that  name.  He  secured 
the  property  far  below  the  market  value, 
as  there  is  at  present  6  feet  of  water  on  it 
and  it  will  be  months  before  it  is  clear  of 
water.  Though  he  paid  $35  an  acre,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  less  than  half  the  regu- 
lar price  of  property  in  that  vicinity. 
Messrs.  McNab  &  Smith  have  about  800 
dray  horses  they  have  to  turn  out  to  pas- 
ture during  each  year  and  decided  that 
they  could  make  money  by  purchasing 
the  land  and  handling  their  own  pasture. 
They  use  a  certain  number  of  horses  all  of 
the  time  and  at  intervals  rest  them  up  by 
turning  them  out  to  pasture,  while  those 
which  have  been  free  until  they  fatten  up 
are  placed  in  service.  In  this  way  they 
keep  up  their  stock  and  make  a  big  sav- 
ing each  year.  Of  late  they  have  been 
investigating  the  advantages  of  the  rye 
grass  and  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  best  pasture  procurable,  and 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  removed  from  300 
acres  of  their  Terminous  land  they  intend 
to  plant  rye  grass.  The  other  600  acres 
will  be  planted  to  rye  grass  as  needed. 

Full  of  Prunes.— Lodi  Herald:  Dr. 
Armstrong  sent  in  this  week  a  branch 
from  a  prune  tree  in  his  Clements  or- 
chard which  shows  a  heavy  production  of 
fruit.  The  branch  bore  a  cluster  so 
thickly  grown  together  as  to  resemble  a 
huge  bunch  of  large  grapes.  The  branch 
was  about  20  inches  in  length  and  con- 
tained 109  prunes. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Onions  Worth  Money.— Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  It  is  estimated  that  about 
250  acres  of  land  in  Pajaro  valley  is  de- 
voted to  onion  growing  this  season.  The 
crop  as  a  whole  makes  a  very  good  aver- 
age, while  some  fields  are  exceptionally 
fine.  About  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
was  contracted  for  by  seedmen  at  plant- 
ing time,  the  agreement  being  that  the 
seedmen  would  furnish  seed  and  sacks  and 
pay  the  grower  45  cents  a  sack  on  the 
cars  here.  The  remaining  one-third, 
however,  is  on  the  market  and  prices 
have  gone  skyward  lately,  as  high  as  ljc  a 
pound — or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.25  a 
sack — being  offered  the  growers.  Law- 
rence Struve,  who  has  a  fine  crop  of 
onions  on  the  Chalmers  place,  has  been 
offered  the  above  figure,  and  Henry  Stof- 
fers,  who  estimates  his  crop  at  5000  sacks, 
has  also  received  tempting  offers.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Stoffers  tract  will  average  300 
sacks  of  onions  to  the  acre. 

Solano. 

Thoroughbred  Shropshire  Sheep. 
— Republican:  Lambie  Bros.,  well-known 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the  Monte- 
zuma hills,  are  entering  upon  the  sheep 
raising  industry  in  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  manner.  They  have  bought 
two  thoroughbred  Shropshire  bucks. 
Both  animals  are  large  and  perfect  in 
every  detail.  A  few  months  ago  Lambie 
Bros,  purchased  from  J.  B.  Hoyt  a  band 
of  over  200  Shropshire  ewes. 

Sonoma. 

The  Hop  Outlook.— Healdsburg  En- 
terprise: Contracts  have  been  made  in 
this  county  during  the  past  two  weeks  for 
about  2009  bales,  and  the  highest  contract 
price  that  has  been  paid  has  been  21c  per 
pound.  At  the  ruling  price  and  the  out- 
look for  a  large  yield,  the  hog  growers  of 
Sonoma  county  are  sure  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  their  hop  fields  this  season. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  favorable 
figures,  the  hop  growers  are  not  contract- 
ing their  crops  very  rapidly,  some  expect- 
ing a  higher  price. 

Stanislaus. 

Big  Wheat  Crop.— Modesto  News:  A 
banquet  was  given  Monday  night  at  the 
Palm  restaurant  in  this  city  by  W.  D. 
Toomes  and  J.  J.  McMahon  at  which 
covers  were  laid  for  fourteen  persons. 
The  feast  was  given  as  a  sort  of  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  crop  harvested  this  year 
on  the  ranch  of  J.  J.  McMahon,  which  is 


being  farmed  by  W.  D.  Toomes.  The 
harvesting  was  finished  Monday,  and 
from  230  acres  was  gathered  the  greatest 
yield  of  the  season  —  3024  sacks,  or  an 
average  of  thirteen  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Salida  district,  where  Mr.  McMahon's 
ranch  is  located,  has  long  held  the  palm 
as  being  the  banner  wheat  producing  sec- 
tion of  Stanislaus  county. 

Tehama. 

Watermelon  Crop  a  Failure.— 
Red  Bluff  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
The  watermelon  crop  is  almost  a  total 
failure.  At  this  time  in  the  year  wagon 
loads  of  fine  melons  should  becoming  into 
town  every  day,  but  this  year  very  few 
are  seen.  One  grower  who  comes  from 
Proberta,  and  usually  has  some  fine  mel- 
ons, stated  that  he  has  five  acres  of  land 
on  the  river  bottom  for  which  he  pays  a 
rental  of  $5  per  acre,  and  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  make  his  rent  out  of  the  mel- 
ons. He  did  not  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  them. 

Cow  Bellows  for  Help.— Red  Bluff 
News  :  As  the  steamer  Red  Bluff  passed 
the  Sacramento  bar  in  the  river  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Antelope  creek, 
Captain  Peter  Gonzales  had  his  attention 
directed  to  a  cow  which  ran  along  the 
bank,  bellowing  as  if  in  mortal  agony. 
The  animal  appeared  to  be  in  ship-shape 
condition  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  had 
to  seek  some  cause  for  the  bovine's  actions 
other  than  her  own  bodily  pain.  As  the 
boat  rounded  the  turn  the  crew  saw  a  calf 
floundering  about  in  shallow  water  and 
unable  to  get  back  on  the  bank.  Agent 
E.  F.  Lennon  telegraphed  to  the  Cone 
ranch  as  soon  as  the  steamer  arrived  in 
this  city  and  men  were  sent  down  to  the 
Adobe  ranch  to  rescue  the'ealf  from  its 
plight. 

Some  Apples.  —  Corning  Observer: 
Two  harvest  apple  trees  on  E.  I.  Cole's 
place,  southeast  of  town,  bore  over  700 
pounds  of  fruit  this  summer,  netting  their 
owner  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  apiece. 
Mr.  Cole  grew  Ben  Davis  apples  on  his 
place  last  year  which  kept  until  the  first 
of  July. 

Tulare. 

A  Prolific  Cow.— Register :  As  an 
evidence  of  what  nature  can  do,  may  be 
stated  the  experience  of  a  cow  belonging 
to  Hiram  Pritchard,  who  lives  6  miles 
south  of  Tulare.  Mr.  Pritchard  bought 
the  animal  when  she  was  a  calf  five  years 
ago.  When  she  was  two  years  of  age  she 
gave  birth  to  a  nice  healthy  calf,  the  next 
year  she  bore  two  and  the  next  year  two 
more.  Five  calves  within  three  years  is  a 
pretty  good  record  for  one  cow. 

Valencia  Orange  Crop.— Lindsay 
Gazette  :  The  Valencia  orange  crop  has 
all  been  shipped  and  the  citrus  fruit  ship- 
ments thus  far  for  the  year  amount  to 
sixty-eight  cars,  six  cars  less  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year.  The  Valencia  crop 
was  light  this  year,  but  the  Navel  crop 
coming  in  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  a 
large  increase  of  fruit  over  last  year  is  ex- 
pected. The  large  acreage  of  buds  will 
commence  bearing  this  year  which  will 
increase  the  output  considerably  also. 

Oregon. 

Dipped  18,000  Sheep.— Lakeview  Ex- 
aminer: At  Joe  Ambrose's  dipping  vats 
during  the  spring  18,000  sheep  were 
dipped,  and  11,000  of  that  number  were 
dipped  twice.  The  total  cost  of  materials 
for  dipping  was  $279— for  sulphur  thirty- 
three  sacks  at  $5\50  per  sack,  seven  bar- 
rels of  lime  at  $7.50  per  barrel,  and  $36 
worth  of  sheep  dip. 


Coif  Tracts  in  Stanislaus  County. 

We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTEKV 
Oli  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  IB  1.50  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWUENCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Spring. 

Beside  the  road  a  poplar  stands, 
Sturdy  of  trunk  and  limb; 
A  modest  rock  beneath  its  shade 
Offers  a  flowing  brim 
Of  water  sparkling,  cool  and  clear, 
From  depths  unknown  and  dim; 
But  grateful  to  the  thirsty  guest 
Who,  craving  of  life's  gifts  the  best, 
Finds  here  refreshment,  pure  and  meet, 
To  cool  the  lips  now  parched  by  heat, 
And  send  him  on  his  way  with  praise 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  ways. 


If  you  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life 
And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  work- 
ings see, 

We  could  interpret  all  his  doubt  and 

strife 

And  for  each  mystery  find  a  key! 

But  not  to-day.    Then  be  content,  poor 
heart! 

God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white 
unfold; 

We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves 
apart; 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 

And  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the 
land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed, 
may  rest, 

When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  under- 
stand, 

I  think  that  we  shall  say,  "God  knew 
the  best."  —The  Gateway. 


A  Case  of  Kidnapping. 


Dora  pushed  back  her  sunbonnet,  and 
looked  up,  with  furtive  admiration,  at 
the  stalwart  figure  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  huge  load  of  hay. 

"Ethel  had  to  help  about  dinner  and 
couldn't  get  away,  but  she  made  me 
come.  She  said  it  was  too  bad  for  you 
to  have  no  company  for  the  last  load." 

"I  am  sorry  you  were  compelled  to 
come,"  he  replied,  a  little  stiffly. 

"Oh,  I  wanted  to;  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  anything.  I  was  never  on 
a  load  of  hay.  But  mercy!  how  shall  I 
ever  get  up  there?" 

He  glowed  at  her  warmth,  but  with 
a  brief  "  I'll  help  you  up,"  he  slid  to  the 
ground,  placed  a  short  ladder  against 
the  load,  preceded  her,  and  reached  for 
her  hands. 

With  little  shrieks  of  alarm,  and  dec- 
larations that  she  could  never  do  it, 
Dora  at  last  gained  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der and  put  her  hands  in  his.  His  heart 
leaped  fiercely,  and  he  paled  a  little  un- 
der his  tan,  but  made  no  sign  of  the  tu- 
mult her  touch  aroused  within  him. 

But  she  was  as  well  aware  of  it  as  he, 
and  with  malicious  intent,  clung  to  him 
in  affected  fright,  noting,  with  pleasure, 
his  suppressed  agitation.  It  was  a 
short  ride  from  the  field  to  the  hay  barn; 
besides,  he  had  the  horses  to  attend  to, 
so  there  would  be  no  chance  for  him  to 
go  beyond  the  limit  she  had  set  for  him, 
and  ask  the  question  she  had  been  fenc- 
ing for  weeks.  She  was  not  sure  that 
she  was  ready  to  be  bound;  but  she  was 
certain  that  she  did  not  want  to  give 
him  a  negative  answer.  She  wished  to 
postpone  it;  besides,  there  were 
' '  others, ' '  and  she  being  a  born  coquette 
was  enjoying  herself  and  did  not  want 
a  definite  change. 

With  much  skill  she  had  played  him 
and  evaded  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
She  meant  him  no  harm;  she  reasoned 
that  a  little  suspense  would  perhaps  do 
him  good,  and  she  loved  the  excitement 
of  the  game  and  reveled  in  the  narrow 
escapes  she  contrived  to  experience. 

"This  is  the  last  of  the  hay,  now 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  joining 
our  tennis  party  this  afternoon,"  she 
said,  cuddling  down  in  the  hay  at  his 
feet,  while  he  stood  easily  and  firmly, 
guiding  the  team  through  the  gate  into 
the  big  road. 

"If  you  will  be  my  partner,"  he  re- 
plied, sitting  down  beside  her,  letting 
the  horses,  now  they  were  through,  go 
their  own  gait. 

"But  I've  promised  Harry  Payne; 
and  Jessie  Carpenter  plays  much  better 
than  I — besides,  she  is  always  trying  to 
get  you,"  she  insinuated,  demurely. 

"  Hang  Harry  Payne,  and  Jessie,  too 
for  that  matter!   See  here,  Dora — " 


"Oh,  there's  Ethel  on  the  porch  wav- 
ing to  us,"  she  interrupted  hurriedly. 
"Harvest  home!  Harvest  home!"  she 
shrieked  as  they  passed  the  house, 
scrambling  to  her  feet,  with  one  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  The  wagon  lurched, 
and  she  dropped  down  again,  flushed 
and  laughing,  and  began  scattering  hay 
over  him.  He  did  not  respond,  but  sat 
with  averted  face. 

"  Crosspatch!"  she  said,  lightly. 
"He  wants  his  dinner,  so  he  does! 
Well,  it  will  not  be  long,  now.  Dinner 
is  to  be  unusually  early  on  account  of 
our  party;  the  men  are  going  to  the 
house." 

He  was  still  silent,  and  she  pouted. 
Suddenly  she  shrieked  again:  "Why, 
Nat  Bruner!  you've  passed  the  gate — 
it's  away  back  there!    Didn't  vou  see 

it?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  see  it,"  he  said, 
shortly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  cried. 
"I  mean  that  you're  not  going  to  get 
away  from  me  this  time  till  I've  had  my 

say!" 

"I  won't  listen!    I   won't  listen!" 

She  thrust  back  her  bonnet  and  put 
both  hands  over  her  ears. 

He  drove  on  quietly,  with  no  attempt 
to  coax  or  compel  her  attention,  down 
a  long  hill,  up  the  other  side  and  around 
a  corner. 

"It's  all  right,  boys,"  he  said  to  the 
horses,  as  they  turned  their  heads,  with 
an  inquiring  look,  when  the  noon  whistle 
blew  at  the  village.  "It's  all  right 
and  they  plodded  along  soberly,  per- 
haps reflecting  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  a  master  who  set  off  to  market  from 
a  hard  forenoon  in  the  field,  without 
dinner. 

Dora  sat,  obstinately  stopping  her 
ears,  and  watched  the  long  mile  slip  by 
then  another,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of 
relenting.  Once  he  turned,  saying 
politely,  "I  am  afraid  the  sun  is  mak- 
ing it  rather  uncomfortable  for  you.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  no  umbrella." 

Though  she  did  not  hear,  of  course, 
she  scowled  an  answer. 

They  made  several  turns,  and  she 
noted,  hopefully,  that  they  seemed  go 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  farm.  He 
was  giving  it  up?  Not  so!  To  her  con 
sternation,  they  finally  came  out  in  the 
broad  road,  headed  for  the  village. 

"You're  just  scotchingme,"  she  com 
plained. 

Well,  you've  scotched  me  often 
enough,"  he  growled. 

Being  so  near  noon  hour  they  had 
seen  few  people,  but  now,  down  the 
road  a  crowded  wagonette  whirled  to 
ward  them,  the  tennis  party  from  the 
village.  She  jerked  her  bonnet  over 
her  face  and  tumbled  flat  on  the  hay, 
moaning: 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  them  see  me 
for  a  million  dollars!" 

When  they  had  passed,  with  gay  ban 
ter  at  him  for  deserting  them,  she 
straightened  up  with  blazing  cheeks 
and  the  fire  of  battle  in  her  eyes. 

"It's  the  silliest,  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  I  ever  heard  of!  And  you're  the 
meanest,  meanest  man  alive!  I  should 
think  you'd  hate  yourself  to  death! 

"  I  don't  aspire  to  great  wisdom  or 
perfection,"  he  returned,  serenely, 
driving  on. 

"You  know  how  I've  looked  forward 
to  this  afternoon,  and  what  plans  we've 
made  for  it!" 

"  If  you  hadn't  systematically  disar- 
ranged so  many  of  my  plans  I  might  be 
more  considerate  of  yours." 

"It's  so  contemptible,  your  trapping 
me  like  this. 

"  You  came  voluntarily.  I've  a  right 
to  market  my  hay  when  I  please." 

"  You  don't  mean — "  But  they  were 
entering  the  village,  and  she  crouched 
down  again  out  of  sight.  He  did  not 
stop,  and  when  they  had  left  the  last 
house  behind,  she  began,  piteously: 

"I  was  never  so  hungry  in  my  life! 
I'm  positively  faint!" 

"You'll  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  poor,  then,"  he  suggested. 

"You  don't  care  how  much  you  make 
me  suffer,  and  you  profess  to — "  She 
broke  off  in  some  confusion,  conscious 
that  she  was  to  near  the  brink. 

"Yes,  I  profess  to  love  you,"  he  fin- 
ished for  her.  "I've  never  tried  to 
hide  it — and  I  suppose,  after  all,  there 
is  little  need  of  words.  I  ought  to  have 
understood  without  having  it  said. 


You've  shown  mo  plain  enough  that  it 
is  useless,  and  yet—"  he  halted,  medi- 
tatively. Some  intuition  within  him 
declared  that  she  was  not  so  indifferent 
as  she  had  assumed  to  be. 

'No,"  he  continued,  "I  will  have  it 
in  words!  Dora,  you  know  I  love  you 
devotedly,  with  all  my  heart;  will  you 
be  my  wife?"  He  turned  to  her  with  a 
deep  tenderness  in  his  face  and  shining 
in  his  serious  eyes. 

"Cousins  can't  marry,"  she  evaded. 
"  My  step-mother's  niece  isn't  a  very 
close  cousin,"  he  commented.  "But  I 
ought  to  thank  you,"  he  went  on,  pres- 
ently, with  a  rather  wan  smile.  You 
might  have  been  more  harsh  in  your  re- 
fusal of  me." 

He  turned  the  horses  about,  saying: 
You  will  not  be  very  late  at  the 
game.  "    Then  he  turned  his  back  in  a 
stolid   silence.    If   he    suffered,  she 
should  not  see  it. 

The  minutes  passed  slowly  as  the 
horses  jogged  along  the  hot,  dusty 
highway.  The  sun  poured  down  its 
scorching  rays.  Nat  sat  at  his  post 
like  a  graven  image,  oblivious  alike  to 
the  blistering  heat  and  the  presence  of 
his  pretty  and  unwilling  passenger. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  storm  of 
sobs  from  Dora.  He  writhed  anxiously, 
until  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
burst  out: 

"Don't  cry,  Dora,  darling!  I'm  a 
brute,  a  perfect  beast!  I  don't  know 
how  to  treat  a  girl,  even  when  I  love 
her  so — you  did  right  to  refuse  me!" 

But — but — I  haven't  refused — y — 
you!  I  said  cousins  co — couldn't  marry 
— I  didn't  say." 

"Dora!"  he  spoke  sternly.  "You 
must  not  play  with  me  any  longer,  I 
can't  bear  it." 

"I'm  not  playing  now.  But  if  you — 
you  don't  want  to  understand — or  if  you 
— you  think  I'm  going  to  say  '  Yes!'  any 
pi — plainer — " 

She  sobbed  the  rest  on  his  shoulder. 
— Louise  G.  Strong. 


including  some  very  amusing  ones. 
One  party,  who  was  probably  looking 
for  some  "catch"  scheme,  estimated 
"none  at  all."  Many  estimates  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  received, 
several  in  the  millions,  the  highest  esti- 
mate being  600,060,017.  The  correct 
number  was  found  to  be  8120.  The 
company  says:  "We  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  in  having  contributed  to  poultry 
science  an  item  of  information  actually 
new." — August  St.  Nicholas. 


Three  Meals  in  One. 


A  farmer  living  not  far  from  Phila- 
delphia sent  to  an  employment  agency 
in  that  city  for  a  farm  hand.  The 
agency  notified  the  farmer  that  one 
William  Collins  would  arrive  at  his 
place  the  following  morning  in  time  for 
breakfast.  William  arrived  as  prom- 
ised and  in  excellent  season,  but  not 
quite  early  to  assist  with  the  milking. 
He  was  about  7  feet  tall  and  slim  as  a 
hay  fork. 

When  he  took  his  seat  at  the  break- 
fast table  and  really  got  into  action  the 
members  of  the  family  laid  down  their 
knives  and  forks  and  stared,  it  was 
evident  that  William  had  missed  sev- 
eral meals  before  he  arrived,  for  he  put 
away  everything  in  sight. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  eat  your 
dinner,  too,  while  you  are  here,"  sug- 
gested the  farmer,  sarcastically,  as  he 
observed  his  new  hand  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  empty  plates. 

"Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea," 
said  William,  in  a  pleased  tone. 

The  farmer's  wife  cooked  more  food 
and  placed  it  before  him.  His  dinner 
disappeared  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
had  his  breakfast.  But  when  he  had 
finished  he  made  no  motion  to  leave  the 
table. 

"Probably  you  could  eat  your  supper 
now,  also,"  said  the  farmer,  whose 
amazement  had  given  place  to  wrath. 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  answered  William, 
and  he  waited  contentedly  until  the 
farmer's  wife  cooked  and  set  before 
him  his  supper.  When  this,  likewise, 
was  gone  the  farmer  said,  perempto- 
rily, "  Now,  get  to  work  as  fast  as  you 
can." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  William,  as  he  arose 
leisurely  from  the  table,  I  never  work 
after  supper." — Caroline  Lockhart  in 
Lippincott's. 

Counting  a  Hen's  Feathers. 

A  very  unique  feather  guessing  con- 
test was  actually  conducted  by  a  prom- 
inent company  manufacturing  feed  for 
poultry.  Five  hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
was  offered  for  the  best  estimates  or 
guesses  as  to  the  number  of  feathers 
on  a  hen.    The  first  prize  was  $100. 

Thousands  of  guesses  were  received, 


The  Healing  Power  of  the  Sun. 

Man  is  naturally  an  outdoor  animal. 
The  tropics  being  his  natural  home,  he 
lives  in  cold  countries  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  enormous  outlay  of  labor, 
and  probably  also  with  a  very  consic  er- 
able  shortening  of  his  life. 

The  value  of  outdoor  life  is  best  ap- 
preciated by  those  accustomed  to  sed- 
entary life  when  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed for  them  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
open  air.  It  needs  no  lengthy  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  to  such  a  person 
the  value  of  continuous  outdoor  life  as 
a  health  promoter.  The  value  of  such  a 
life  does  not  consist  wholly  in  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  the  exercise,  matters  of 
great  importance,  but  also  in  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  the  air  in  motion,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the 
sunshine. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  says  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  contain  heat  and  chemical  rays 
as  well  as  light  rays.  The  heat  acts 
powerfully  upon  the  glands  and  vessels 
of  the  skin,  while  the  chemical  rays  in- 
fluence the  nervous  system  in  a  remark- 
able way.  It  is  the  chemical  rays  which 
cause  so-called  sunburn. 

The  marvelous  energy  manifested  in 
plant  life  is  derived  from  the  sun  acting 
upon  the  green  parts  to  organize  and 
vitalize  the  elements  of  the  earth  and 
air  into  living  substances.  The  same 
energy  of  the  sunlight  is  essential  to  a 
animal  life.  The  sun  bath  is  now  a 
well  recognized  and  much  valued  thera- 
peutic agent. 

In  this  form  of  treament  the  whole 
body  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  expose  to  the  sun,  and 
individuals  who  have  light  hair  and  light 
skins,  should  make  the  first  exposure 
to  the  sun  of  short  duration — ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  Longer  exposures  are 
likely  to  produce  sunburn.  No  particu- 
lar harm  is  done  by  sunburn,  excepting 
the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  it. 
The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  induced 
by  sunburn  protects  the  skin  from  fur- 
ther injury. 

The  body  may  be  exposed  either  in 
the  open  air  or  before  a  window.  When 
the  sun's  rays  are  so  intense  that  the 
heat  is  depressing,  the  heat  rays  may 
be  filtered  out  by  means  of  a  blue  screen 
placed  between  the  patient  and  the 
sun. 

After  the  sun  bath  a  cold  plunge,  a 
cold  shower,  a  cold  towel  rub,  or  a  wet- 
sheet  rub  should  be  administered  to 
tone  the  skin  and  the  nerves. 

In  the  summer  time  in  a  hot  climate 
the  sun  bath  may  be  very  conveniently 
taken  in  an  outdoor  gymnasium.  A 
sand  pile  furnishes  a  most  appropriate 
couch,  as  the  heat  which  it  accumulates 
may  be  utilized  as  an  aid  to  induce  per- 
spiration when  this  is  desired. 

Every  home  should  be  provided  with 
a  convenient  place  for  taking  the  out- 
door sun  bath  in  the  summer  time,  and 
sun  bath  indoors  during  the  cold  season. 
Civilized  human  beings  suffer  greatly 
because  of  the  seclusion  from  the  sun 
occasioned  by  modern  modes  of  life. 
Those  who  reside  in  cities,  like  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  the  olden  time,  are  by  their 
opaque  walls  and  shaded  windows  al- 
most excluded  from  the  sun.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  the  pale  faces  of  old 
and  young,  the  rickety  children,  the 
growing  prevalence  of  consumption  and 
other  constitutional  maladies,  the  in- 
crease in  deformities  and  degenera- 
tions, and  other  evidences  of  race  de- 
terioration. Out-of-door  life  and  a  re- 
turn of  the  simple  habits  of  our  ancest- 
ors is  the  only  way  in  which  the  race 
extinction  to  which  we  are  at  present 
rapidly  hastening  can  possibly  be 
ed. 

The  sun  bath  is  useful  in  almost  every 
form  of  disease  in  which  an  acute  febrile 
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process  is  not  present.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  neurasthenia,  all  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  gout, 
skin  disease  and  chronic  maladies  of 
every  sort. — Health  Culture. 


Music  Cure  for  Worn  Nerves. 


"I  am  taking  the  music  cure,"  said 
the  pretty  girl  with  the  mandolin  case 
under  her  arm.  "  I  go  once  a  day  for 
fifteen  minutes.  I  am  learning  how  to 
quiet  my  nerves  and  cure  my  ills  by  the 
making  of  sweet  sounds. 

"  Do  I  play  the  same  harmony  for  all 
my  aches  and  pains?    Oh,  no. 

"There  are  sounds  that  drive  away 
the  blues.  There  are  other  sounds  that 
encourage  pious  thoughts.  These  are 
the  Sunday  tunes.  They  bring  you  to  a 
proper  frame  of  mind.  I  play  these 
when  I  am  tempted  to  flirt  or  to  be 
cross  to  mother. 

"Then  there  are  distinct  harmonies 
for  active  pains.  There  is  a  melody 
which  works  upon  neuralgia  and  anoth- 
er one  which  has  a  marvelous  effect 
upon  the  toothache.  Rheumatism  and 
all  acute  pains  of  the  purely  nervous 
system  can  be  put  to  rout  by  the  right 
chords. 

"  This  is  really  nothing  very  new.  In 
Bible  times  the  women  cheered  their 
souls  by  music,  and  there  is  more  than 
one  mention  made  of  curing  sickness 
with  sweet  melodies.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  great  coming  cures. 

"I  enjoy  taking  my  music  lessons  and 
I  am  getting  better  every  day.  I  used 
to  get  up  in  a  blue  haze.  But,  when 
this  happens  now,  I  get  out  my  man- 
dolin, and  by  breakfast  time  I  am  in 
good  spirits. 

"  How  does  it  work  upon  the  rest  of 
the  family?  Why,  in  the  same  manner. 
Only  more  so. 

"When  stocks  went  down  I  operated 
on  father  and  the  furrows  went  away  as 
he  listened  to  my  playing. 

"But  that  isn't  a  circumstance  to 
what  I  did  for  mother's  indigestion.  One 
day  I  played  for  her  while  she  ate  her 
supper  off  her  tray.  The  next  night 
she  was  able  to  come  down  to  supper 
and  after  that  she  steadily  improved. 

"  There  are  regular  chords  for  blues, 
others  for  pain,  others  for  evil  thoughts 
and  others  to  promote  good  feeling." 

But  music  will  not  do  everything. 
Here  are  the  "  musts"  for  the  amateurs 
who  are  taking  the  musical  cure. 

Learn  the  chords  and  melodies  that 
best  suit  your  moods. 

Be  unselfish  and  treat  others  as  well 
as  you  treat  yourself. 

Eat  white  meat  and  the  flesh  of  fish. 

Confine  your  vegetarian  diet  to  those 
fruits  that  ripen  in  the  sun  and  to  vege- 
tables that  grow  on  top  of  the  ground, 
not  underneath. 

Do  not  associate  with  people  who  af- 
fect you  unpleasantly. 

A  sanitarium  has  been  opened  in  Ber- 
lin for  the  treatment  of  nervous  pa- 
tient by  musical  sounds. 

The  patients  can  eat  what  they  like 
and  drink  all  they  can  get.  They  can 
walk,  run,  jump,  drive  or  ride,  and  no 
one  will  say  them  nay.  They  can  talk, 
sleep  or  lie  awake,  and  there  will  be  no 
one  to  call  them  or  give  them  medicines. 

But  if  these  are  negative  rules,  there 
are  certain  positive  ones.  And  the 
first  of  these  is  that  the  patients  may 
not  go  outside  the  grounds,  which  are 
quite  spacious. 

The  object  of  living  in  the  grounds  is 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  visitor. 
At  opposite  ends  there  are  stationed 
musicians,  who  play  sweet  music.  At 
no  places  in  grounds  is  one  entirely  free 
from  the  concords  of  sweet  sounds. 

The  music  is  not  loud.  But  if  one  lis- 
tens, he  catches  from  afar  the  strains  of 
a  band. 

Within  the  house  the  patients  are 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  musical  in- 
struments and  are  invited  to  play. 
New  music  lies  around,  and  there  is 
music  at  every  meal  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  there  is  a  concert  in  the 
parlor. 

One  rule  is  placed  upon  all  who  enter. 
No  patient  can  become  a  member  of  this 
family  who  is  not  fond  of  music.  It 
might  be  called  a  music  cure,  though  it 
is  a  rest  cure. 

A  feature  of  this  rest  cure  besides  its 
music  is  its  silence.    The  patients  are 


required  to  keep  silent  at  least  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in 
the  afternoon.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
rest  the  nerves. 

"Nothing,"  says  the  physician  in 
charge,  "  tires  a  patient  like  talking. 
The  patient  who  is  worn  out,  tired,  suf- 
fering from  disturbed  mind  and  general 
agitation  of  the  nerves,  will  recover  if 
she  will  keep  quiet. 

"We  had  a  case  of  insomnia  a  while 
ago.  The  woman  talked  incessantly. 
She  was  vastly  entertaining,  but  it  wore 
upon  her  nervous  system  and  nearly 
wore  her  out. 

"  We  put  her  upon  the  quiet  diet. 
We  had  her  keep  still  nearly  all  day. 
For  two  hours  she  could  talk.  Then  we 
had  her  keep  still.  Fortunately  she 
was  a  musician  and  loved  to  play  the 
mandolin,  so  she  was  not  lonely. 

"  In  a  few  days  she  began  to  sleep, 
and  when  night  came  she  was  ready  to 
sink  into  a  nice,  sound  slumber.  It  was 
slowly  but  surely  curing  her,  this  en- 
forced quiet. 

"There  is  a  great  difference  in 
women.  It  injures  some  to  talk,  while 
it  helps  others.  There  are  people  to 
whom  conversation  is  the  very  breath 
of  life. 

"  Others  are  under  a  nervous  strain 
all  the  while  they  talk.  It  is  a  very 
wearing  thing,  this  nervous  talkative- 
ness, and  the  woman  who  is  afflicted 
with  it  should  call  a  halt  and  stop  com- 
pletely for  a  while." — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Boiled  String  Beans  With  Butter. 
— Boil  the  beans  wanted  till  tender, 
drain  well  and  put  in  saucepan,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  butter,  to  heat.  Sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  and  send  to 
table.  In  place  of  the  butter  thick 
cream  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

Strawberry  Mousse.  —  Press 
through  a  sieve  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
strawberries  to  obtain  half  a  pint  of 
juice,  and  put  this  into  a  freezer,  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  quart  of  cream.  When  it  is  just  about 
half  frozen  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  cream 
whipped  stiffly,  take  out  and  put  in  a 
mould.  Pack  it  in  ice  and  salt,  to  re- 
main at  least  two  hours  before  serving. 

Fresh  Fish  Cakes.  — Have  ready 
mashed  potato,  either  hot  or  cold,  and 
to  two  cups  of  this  allow  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  egg.  Put 
with  the  potato  an  equal  quantity  of 
flaked  fish — baked  or  boiled — and  mix 
thoroughly.  If  there  is  no  fish  sauce 
with  which  to  moisten  the  mixture  and 
it  seems  too  stiff,  soften  it  with  a  very 
little  milk.  Form  into  cakes,  fry  slices 
of  bacon  in  their  own  fat,  and  after 
taking  them  out  fry  the  cakes  in  the 
fat  that  is  left  in  the  pan.  Keep  the 
bacon  hot  while  the  cakes  are  cooking, 
and  serve  it  on  the  same  dish  with  the 
fish  cakes. 

Hard  Crabs  Stuffed  With  Mush- 
rooms.— Soak  the  crab  for  twenty  min- 
utes in  salted  water.  Take  out  and 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  cool  re- 
move all  the  crab  meat  and  cleanse  and 
wipe  the  shells.  Cut  into  fine  bits  all 
the  desirable  meat  of  the  crabs  and 
put  into  a  frying  pan  in  which  a  shallot 
has  been  fried  in  butter,  taking  out  the 
shallot.  Stir  in  as  much  flour  as  the 
butter  in  the  pan  will  absorb,  and 
moisten  with  cream.  Add  half  as 
much  chopped  mushrooms  as  you  have 
of  crab  meat,  and  cook  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Put  the  mixture  into 
the  crab  shells,  put  melted  butter  over 
the  top  of  each,  sprinkle  breadcrumbs 
over,  and  brown  nicely. 

Refreshing  Dessert. 

In  our  house,  milk  sherbet  is  the 
most  popular  dessert  on  the  hottest 
day  of  summer  and  the  coldest  day  of 
winter.  To  make  it,  you  take  one 
quart  of  rich  milk,  three  lemons,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  granulated  white 
gelatine. 

Put  the  gelatine  to  soak  in  half  a 
cupful  of  the  cold  milk,  putting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  milk  to  boil  in  a  farina 
boiler  with  half  the  sugar;  stir  well. 
When  it  boils,  add  the  soaked  gelatine, 
remove  from  the  fire,  and  stir  until  all  is 
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thoroughly  dissolved.  Strain  into  the 
ice  cream  can;  put  away  to  cool. 
While  it  cools  prepare  the  flavoring 
thus  :  Wash  the  lemons  well,  dry  them, 
grate  the  rind  of  one  and  squeeze  the 
juice  of  three  in  a  dish,  add  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  sugar,  stir  and  mix 
thoroughly;  stand  in  a  cool  place  until 
needed. 

Pack  the  tub  in  which  the  freezer  is 
placed  in  the  regular  way  with  very 
finely  broken  ice  and  coarse  salt.  Pour 
the  lemon  and  sugar  into  the  prepared 
milk;  cover  and  freeze  in  the  ordinary 
way,  which  will  take  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Remove  the  dasher, 
put  away,  and  give  at  least  one  hour  to 
ripen  before  using.  If  these  directions 
are  followed  exactly,  the  result  will  be 
most  satisfactory,  producing  a  delicious 
and  inexpensive  dessert  for  five  or  six 
persons. — Table  Talk. 


Brown  Eggs  and  White. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  color  of  the 
shell  bears  any  relationship  to  the  nour- 
ishing quality  of  the  egg.  As  those  who 
rear  poultry  know,  it  is  merely  an  indi- 
cation of  the  strain  of  the  laying  bird. 
There  is  probably  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference, from  the  nutritive  point  of 
view,  between  the  naturally  brown  col- 
ored egg  and  the  white  one.  There  is 
most  probably,  however,  an  important 
dietetic  difference  between  two  eggs, 
the  yolk  of  one  of  which  is  a  very  pale 
yellow  color  and  that  of  the  other  a 
rich,  almost  reddish  color.  It  is  a  no- 
torious fact  that  the  country-produced 
egg  may  usually  be  placed  under  the 
latter  description,  while  the  egg  pro- 
duced by  the  hen  who  is  under  an  un- 
healthy and  limited  environment  shows 
an  anaemic  color,  generally  a  very  pale 
yellow.  The  substance  which  contrib- 
utes color  to  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  iron, 
just  as  it  is  iron  which  gives  color  to  the 
blood,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  iron  compound  in  the  yolk  is  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  of  the  blood. 
It  is  easily  assimilated,  and  eggs  are  re- 
garded as  a  suitable  food  for  the  anae- 
mic person,  as  they  present  a  concen- 
trated and  generally  easily  digested 
form  of  nutriment  rich  in  iron.  The 
amount  of  iron  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
would  appear  to  increase  with  the  in- 
tensity of  its  color,  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  maximum  is  reached 
in  the  richly  colored  yolk  of  the  egg 
produced  by  a  fowl  existing  in  healthy 
surroundings,  for  then  its  processes  of 
nutrition  would  be  working  under  very 
favorable  conditions.  As  an  article  of 
diet,  therefore,  the  egg  should  be 
judged,  not  by  the  color  of  its  shell,  but 
of  the  yolk,  which  should  be  of  a  rich 
reddish  rather  than  of  a  pale  yellow 
color. — Lancet. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opri  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  125;  Bullion  and  Cnlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
>  bsaylng,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2V4  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
fine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.   Price  $11,500. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 

SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 


Engi 


meers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Keports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I-M„  STOPPED  FREE 
™H      I  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  I  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

.11  V  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  CONSULTATION,  jxnonal  or  br  mull,  trends,  url 
84  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  oot  only  temporary  r«lLf,foT  til 
Niitoui  Dr.onr.nu,  Epilepsy  ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Danoe,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Fauadadis;l. 
BR-R-H.Kl.IMF  I  t1.93i  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  August  3,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    88*J@   90«  87sa(q,89 

Thursday   8&S«>>  89*  87X@88X 

Friday   894®   9Q\  88ViH9% 

Saturday   9\*,(cu   90H  W%®8»% 

Monday   &Vm   9\\      89  @91 

Tuesday   924®   844  914@944 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   49si@50  46X&46X 

Thursday   49*<a.494  46  (5-45* 

Friday   49'4(aj49X  4ftr„(h.4ti 

Saturday   49*<a>49^  46's(d)45« 

Monday   49\@514  46H<aj47'» 

Tuesday   61   @534  474@49M 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  May.  1905. 

Thursday  *1  394@1  384         *  ®  

Friikn    1  39'4<a  1  4U'4 

Saturday   1  41fc®l  414 

Monday   1  42  @1  43* 

Tuesday    1  44  @1  47 

Wednesday   1  44£@1  457» 

Wheat. 

The  market  has  been  decidedly  Arm 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review.  Most 
of  the  buying  is  being  done  in  the  interior 
and  at  relatively  stiffer  figures  than  are 
quotable  here.  Shippers  and  speculative 
dealers,  through  their  representatives  in 
the  country,  are  losing  no  opportunities 
to  secure  wheat  at  prevailing  values. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  large  lots 
of  desirable  quality.  Choice  milling 
wheat  is  not  readily  obtainable  in  the 
local  market  in  anything  like  wholesale 
quantity,  and  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
wheat  being  presented  for  sale  which  fills 
the  bill  on  export  account  as  strictly 
No.  1.  One  part  cargo  of  560  tons  was 
cleared  from  here  the  past  week  for 
Europe,  being  the  only  clearance  from 
this  port  for  the  entire  month  of  July.  In 
grain  charters  there  is  nothing  doing, 
ship  ownors  asking  22s.  6d.  to  Europe, 
usual  option,  and  exporters  refusing  to 
pay  the  figure.  There  are  only  five  ships 
now  on  the  engaged  list,  but  the  disen- 
gaged tonnage  now  in  port  is  sufficient  to 
carry  150,000  tons  wheat,  besides  a  fleet 
headed  this  way  good  for  500,000  tons 
more.  The  fleet  now  in  harbor  is  likely 
to  prove  more  than  ample  for  all  the 
wheat  that  -.rill  be  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  the  current  season.  There  was 
considerable  excitement  in  the  Chicago 
market  on  Saturday  last.  Shorts  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  July  wheat  as  high 
as$1.00A  per  bushel.  At  same  time  Dec. 
wheat  on  the  local  board  touched  $1.41 1 
per  cental.  Chicago  continued  strong  and 
excited  Monday,  and  there  was  further 
improvement  here,  both  in  the  spot  and 
speculative  markets.  Dec.  wheat  ad- 
vanced to  $1.434.  In  the  open  market 
No.  1  shipping  alongside  was  quoted  up  to 
$1.45,  and  $1.60  was  asked  for  choice 
milling.  Tuesday  the  speculative  market 
was  still  firmer,  Dec.  closing  at  $1.46,  but 
spot  wheat  was  without  material  change. 
Dec.  wheat  yesterday  was  slightly  easier, 
but  spot  market  closed  firm  at  quotations. 

California  Milling  tl  4ft  @1  5ft 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  @1  40 

Oregon  Club   1  35  @1  40 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.384@1.47. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I      ®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.44Ji@1.45,8;  May, 
1905,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   6s74d<a6s8d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   12'J@14s  204®— s 

Local  market   .*1  474@1  50        *1  35@1  40 

LOCAL,  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  Aug.  1  and  July  1: 

Tons.  Aug.  1.       July  1. 

Wheat  *23,586  25,523 

Barley  fl8,397  6,682 

Oats   634  790 

Corn   285  429 

•Including  7,181  tons  at  Port  Costa,  15.852  tons  at 
Stockton. 

■(•Including  8,988  tons  at  Port  Costa,  7,197  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  1937 
tons  for  the  month  of  July.  A  year 
ago  there  were  16,458  tons  of  wheat  in 
nea  r-b  warehouses. 

Flour. 

The  market  gives  no  evidence  of  quota- 
ble improvement  in  values,  although 
there  is  a  firmer  tone,  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  advance  in  prices  of  wheat. 
Stocks  of  flour  in  this  center  are  tolerably 
heavy,  much  of  it  being  from  outside 
points.  Some  large  shipments  have  been 
lately  made  to  the  Orient,  but  export 


movement  in  that  direction  has  been 
brought  to  a  standstill,  the  steamship 
lines  now  refusing  to  carry  flour  to  ports 
within  the  war  zone. 

Superfine,  lower  grades   S3  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  <a>3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50   (84  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  te.4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    3  50   to4  15 

Barley. 

While  there  have  been  no  very  pro- 
nounced changes  in  quotable  values  or 
the  general  tone  of  the  barley  market 
since  last  report,  there  is  a  brisk  demand 
for  good  to  choice,  and  tendency  of  prices 
for  stock  of  this  description  is  to  firmer 
rather  than  to  easier  figures.  Much  of 
this  season's  barley  is  badly  pinched,  and 
that  there  will  be  enough  choice  for  all 
shipping  and  home  demands  is  doubtful. 
A  part  cargo  of  2267  tons,  valued  at  $52,- 
145,  was  cleared  for  Europe  on  Thursday 
last.  In  the  speculative  market  No.  1 
feed.  Dec,  sold  up  to  $1.08}.  The  spot 
market  at  close  inclined  against  buyers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  »1  05  @1  074 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  00  &1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  074al  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice.   I  20  ®1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   I  00  ®1  10 

Oats. 

There  are  tolerably  free  arrivals  of  Cal- 
ifornia oats,  mostly  of  the  Red  variety, 
for  which  there  is  a  good  demand,  and 
market  is  moderately  firm  at  current 
values.  Recent  receipts  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  been  of  light  volume, 
but  increased  shipments  from  above  sec- 
tions are  looked  for  in  the  next  thirty  or 
sixty  days. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  11  324  »1  35 

White,  good  to  choice,  new   1  25   (all  324 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20   01  25 

Milling   1  25  @1  30 

Black  oats   1  15  ®1  30 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  15  iqtl  324 

Corn 

Stocks  of  Eastern  corn  are  of  moderate 
proportions,  as  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent demand,  but  there  is  not  much  do- 
mestic product  of  any  description  now 
offering.  Quotable  values  aro  at  a  little 
higher  range  than  for  several  weeks  past, 
with  market  firm  for  straight  yellow  or 
white  of  prime  to  choice  quality. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  474<ai  524 

Large  Yellow   1  4746.1  524 

Small  Yellow   l  60   (&1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  30   Ml  :-5 

Kgvptian  Brown   1  224@l  274 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  374@1  45 

Kye. 

Recent  arrivals  have  shown  some  in- 
crease, but  market  cannot  be  termed 
favorable  to  buyers.  There  is  very  little 
rye  of  good  quality  obtainable  under 
$1.25. 

Good  to  choice,  new  (1  25   ®1  30 

Buckwheat. 

The  wholesale  market  is  bare  of  this 
cereal.  Choice  could  be  readily  placed  at 
$2.25  or  more. 

Beans. 

Market  continues  decidedly  firm  for 
Pinks  and  Limas.  Stocks  of  Pinks  are 
light  and  the  coming  crop  of  Limas  is 
likely  to  prove  of  comparatively  small 
proportions.  Tendency  on  Bayos  has 
been  to  a  little  more  firmness,  in  sym- 
pathy with  Pinks.  Market  for  Black- 
eyes  is  rather  firm  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. Not  much  doing  in  white  beans, 
but  they  are  being,  as  a  rule,  steadily 
held.  Stocks  of  beans  on  wharves  and  in 
regular  warehouses  on  1st  inst.  are  re- 
ported at  63,841  sacks  and  on  July  1st 
wore  73,717  sacks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lt>s  12  90   ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90   ®3  15 

Large  White   2  40   (S>2  55 

Pinks   3  60   ®3  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  <a2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ®5  00 

Reds   4  25  ®4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  35  (3.3  45 

Black-eye  Beans   2  10  @2  20 

Dried  Peas. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  of  dried  peas 
are  light,  both  domestic  and  imported. 
Generally  stiff  prices  are  being  asked,  but 
buyers  are  not  disposed  to  take  hold 
freely  at  extreme  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  50  @3  00 

Niles  Peas   2  50  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  Large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  @2  50 

Hops. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  with 
spot  offerings  not  particularly  heavy  and 
no  very  active  demand.  For  new  hops  to 
arrive  the  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
19(a,21c.  for  good  to  choice,  but  growers 
as  a  rule  are  not  inclined  to  contract  at 
these  figures.  The  crop  in  this  State  is 
reported  to  be  maturing  about  as  well 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
Puyallup  Valley  Tribune  says  of  the 
Washington  crop:  "  While  present  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  Washington 
hop  crop,  the  indications  are  that  the 
yield  for  the  State  this  year  will  fall  2000 
bales  short  of  that  of  1903.    The  arms  are 


about  the  same  length  as  on  last  year's 
vines,  but  the  joints  are  2  or  3  inches  far- 
ther apart.  The  result  is  that  the  yield 
will  fall  short  of  last  year.  Moreover,  in 
some  of  the  yards  the  early  bloom  toward 
the  tip  of  the  vino  was  affected  by  the 
sun  before  the  recent  rain.  There  was 
not  enough  moisture  in  the  ground  to 
send  sufficient  sap  to  the  extreme  ends. 
The  crop  for  1903  in  Washington  was 
37,000  bales.  For  this  year  it  is  estimated 
at  35,000  bales,  of  which  15,000  bales  will 
be  raised  at  Yakima  and  20,000  bales  in 
Western  Washington.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  contracts,  20c.  being  freely 
offered.  Growers  are  quite  reluctant  sell- 
ers. The  Oregon  crop,  which  was  esti- 
mated in  the  earlv  part  of  the  season  at 
115,000  bales,  is  now  estimated  at  90,000, 
and  this  may  be  further  reduced."  The 
New  York  Producers'  Price  Current  says: 
"The  market  this  week  has  been  dull  and 
but  few  sales  are  to  be  reported.  To 
effect  business  prices  would  have  to  be 
cut  materially,  and  we  make  reduction  in 
the  range  of  quotations.  Brewers  report 
an  exceedingly  good  business  the  past 
week  and  there  is  no  question  but  what 
they  are  cutting  into  their  supplies.  Re- 
ports from  New  York  State  continue  to 
be  good,  with  excellent  growing  weather. 
Dealers  are  offering  to  contract  on  the 
coast  at  prices  ranging  from  ]8(<i20c,  but 
growers  do  not  show  much  inclination  to 
close  at  these  figures.  Reports  from  Eng- 
land claim  a  week  of  splendid  sunshiny 
weather;  in  fact,  it  has  been  so  warm 
both  there  and  in  Germany  that  they  are 
now  crying  for  rain.  The  English  esti- 
mate of  450,000  cwts.  has  not  been 
changed." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @274 

Wool. 

The  market  is  strong  in  tone,  but  in  the 
absence  of  noteworthy  offerings  at  pres- 
ent from  first  hands  there  is  little  upon 
which  to  base  quotations.  Most  of  the 
wool  which  has  recently  changed  hands 
here  has  sold  at  a  higher  range  of  values 
than  below  quoted.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  on  July  31st,  carried  249,738 
lbs.  wool  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  @20 

Middle  Counties,  free  18  @21 

Middle  Counties,  defective  15  @17 

Southern,  12  months  —  @— 

Southern,  7  months   —  @ — 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern   15  @17 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  12  @14 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  .20  @22 

Nevada  14  @20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  beon  considerably 
ahead  of  the  demand,  and  the  market  has 
shown  demoralized  condition  for  nearly 
all  descriptions,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select  qualities.  Most  buyers  are 
not  purchasing  ahead  to  any  great  extent. 
The  market  may  incline  more  in  favor  of 
sellers  later  in  the  season,  but  prospects 
are  not  encouraging  for  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  near  future. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  Ill  50  @  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00  @  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®   8  50 

Barley   7  00  <a   9  <0 

Alfalfa   8  00  @  10  50 

Compressed   10  00  &  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40  <a  65 

Mlllstuffs. 

Market  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  Bran 
and  Middlings,  but  stocks  are  largely  in 
few  hands  and  there  is  consequently  little 
or  no  cutting  competition  to  realize. 
Rolled  Barley  is  firmly  hold.  Values 
for  Milled  Corn  are  ruling  firm  at  the 
quoted  range. 

Bran,  f,  ton  120  50   ®  21  50 

Middlings   2ft  00  0  28  N 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50   @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   22  50   (a  23  50 

Cornmeal   31  50   ©  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  £  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   @  33  00 

Seeds. 

Most  kinds  quoted  herewith  are  in  light 
spot  supply.  Quotable  values  remain 
very  much  as  last  noted,  the  market  in 
the  main  showing  firmness.  This  season's 
Mustard  crop  is  small.  Some  old  Yellow 
Mustard  is  reported  still  in  stock  at  pro- 
ducing points. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   @16  00 

Flax   1  75  @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   (oi  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   5  00   @  5  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   IX®  2^4 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothv   5  @  54 

Honey. 

Spot  stocks  of  amber  grades  are  of 
fairly  liberal  volume,  including  some  Ha- 
waiian Island  honey.  The  latter  is  rather 
dark,  of  light  body  and  sugary  flavor.  It 
is  receiving  scarcely  any  attention.  Choice 
water-white  is  not  plentiful,  either  Comb 
or  Extracted,  and  for  this  grade  the  mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  the  values  pre- 
vailing. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   6  ®  54 


Extracted,  Amber   4   @  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   34<&  3% 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  124®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  ®11 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  firm, 
there  being  a  good  shipping  demand  at 
the  figures  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f  ">  28  ®30 

Dark  26  @274 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply,  with  market 
rather  firm  for  best  qualities,  but  slow 
and  easy  for  common.  Small  Veal  in 
prime  condition  sells  to  fair  advantage, 
but  Large  Veal  is  in  poor  request.  Mar- 
ket is  for  the  time  being  well  stocked 
with  Mutton  and  Lamb,  prices  remaining 
q notably  as  last  notod,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  noteworthy  firmness.  Hog 
market  is  firm  for  medium  and  large 
sizes,  medium  receiving  the  preference. 
Small  Hogs  are  in  more  than  ample  re- 
ceipt for  the  immediate  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
prolit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 

wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f>  lb   64@— 

Beef,  2nd  quality   54@— 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton — ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   74® — 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4*»@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   I  v«  4H 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44@— 

Veal,  large,  »R>   6  ®6 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  ®  9 

Lamb.sprlng.fi  lb   9  ®  94 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Hides, 
choice  readily  bringing  full  current  val- 
ues. Market  for  Pelts  is  ruling  fairly 
steady.  Tallow  is  being  shipped  freely  to 
Central  and  South  America. 

Nothing  but  select  bides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  || 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....—  ®9      —  @  84 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  84  —  ®  74 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  8  @  84  7  @  74 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   8  @  84     7  @  74 

Stags  —  @6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  it     —  @8 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  ®10 

Dry  Hides  —  @1«      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —   @13      —  ®11 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin     40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@S4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bags  are  going  begging  for  cus- 
tom at  reduced  figures,  the  demand  for 
the  season  being  nearly  ended.  Some 
speculative  holders  are  endeavoring  to 
unload  with  as  little  loss  as  possible. 
Market  for  other  bags  is  quiet  at  nom- 
inally unchanged  values. 

Bean  Bags  •  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\(&7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5^@5:S, 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  V  100    4  75  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-Ib   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  34  Oi   30  @ — 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  good  to 
choice  poultry,  mainly  for  Young  Chick- 
ens, medium  size  to  full  grown  and  in  fine 
flesh,  such  meeting  with  a  moderately 
firm  market.  Common  Old  Chickens  did 
not  receive  much  attention,  and  had  to 
go  mostly  to  peddlers,  who  buy  only  at 
low  figures.  Inquiry  for  Turkeys  was 
light  and  was  principally  for  Gobblers. 
Choice  Young  Ducks  and  fat  Goslings 
were  not  neglected.  Market  for  Pigeons 
was  quiet  and  devoid  of  special  firmness. 

Turkeys,  Young,  V  lb  *   24  ®  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  &>   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  lb   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  ®  7  50 

Fryers   4  50  @  5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   250  @300 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  @450 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®500 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  50  ®  1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   150  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  25  ®  1  50 

Butter. 

Demand  has  shown  some  improvement 
and  market  presents  a  generally  better 
tone,  stocks  of  fresh  proving  less  exces- 
sive than  for  some  time  past.  There  is 
considerable  Eastern  butter  here,  how- 
ever, and  this  will  tend  to  check  any 
marie ed  advances  in  prices  of  domestic 
product. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   22  @ — 

Creamery,  firsts   21  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®— 

Dairy,  select   21  ®— 

Dairy, firsts   *0  ®— 
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Dairy,  seconds   18  @19 

Cold  storage   —  @ — 

Mixed  Store   13^@14 

Cheese. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  flats,  espe- 
cially of  choice  to  select  mild-flavored 
new,  and  for  latter  sort  the  market  is 
fairly  firm.  Young  Americas  are  in  light 
supply  and  bringing  good  prices. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9!4@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9l/2 

California,  fair  to  good   8Yi@  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @11 

Eastern   10  @13 

Eggs. 

Strictly  select  fresh  were  not  in  heavy 
receipt  and  when  going  to  special  custom 
brought  comparatively  good  figures.  For 
egjjs  which  were  not  of  the  very  highest 
standard,  however,  the  market  was  slow 
and  lacked  firmness.  Buyers  content 
with  others  than  the  very  fanciest  fresh 
are  running  mainly  on  Eastern  eggs, 
which  are  arriving  rather  freely. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @27 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  2i^@24 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @21 

Eastern  lirsts   20  @22 

Eastern  seconds   17  @19 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  summer  vegetables  were 
in  good  supply  and  market  in  the  main 
lacked  firmness,  especially  for  other  than 
choice  to  select.  Tomatoes,  common 
String  Beans  and  Green  Peppers  were  in 
particularly  liberal  stock.  Some  vegeta- 
bles of  superior  quality  went  in  a  small 
way  to  special  custom  at  an  advance  on 
quotations.  Yellow  Onions  wore  in  only 
moderate  receipt,  with  demand  fair,  and 
current  values  were  tolerably  well  main- 
tained. 

Beans,  Lima,  K*fb   3  @  4 

Beans,  String,  H  tb   1  Yi@  3 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   1  ys@  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. ..  1  00  <&  1  25 

Corn,  Ureen,  ft  crate   75  @  1  25 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   25   @  50 

Egg  Plant,  ft  box   30   @  65 

Garlic,  new,  ft  lb   3  @  4 

Okra,  Green,  ft  box   50  @  75 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  ctl   1  25  '  @  1  50 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  ftib   2  @  3 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  box   30  @  65 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   25   @  50 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25   (a)  5U 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "  pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

The  market  showed  a  slightly  better 
tone  than  previous  week,  there  being  less 
accumulation  of  stocks  and  prices  aver- 
aged a  little  higher  than  last  quoted. 
Some  Sweet  Potatoes  from  Sacramento 
river  section  sold  at  2£@3£c  per  lb,  at 
wharf,  while  for  the  Coachella  valley 
product  6c  was  asked. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   1  20   @  1  50 

Potatoes,  white,  1»  cental   1  00   (dt  1  25 

Early  Rose,  ft  cental     1  00  @  1  15 

Garnet  Chile   1  00  @  1  15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  ft   4  ©  6 

Fresh  Fruits. 

With  the  exception  of  Bartlett  Pears, 
there  were  no  very  heavy  offerings  of  de- 
ciduous fruits,  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
was  rather  firm  for  desirable  qualities. 
Canners  were  running  quite  heavily  on 
contract  Pears  and  were  consequently 
buying  very  little  in  the  open  market. 
Choice  Bartletts  sold  fairly  well  on  ship- 
ping orders,  but  common  qualities  went  at 
generally  low  figures.  Apples  of  ordinary 
grade  were  in  liberal  stock.  Apricots 
were  in  good  request  and  market  was  firm 
for  good  to  choice,  both  in  bulk  and  in 
free  boxes.  Peaches  of  desirable  quality 
were  in  favor  at  prices  much  the  same  as 
were  current  the  previous  week.  Plums 
were  in  fair  demand,  with  only  moderate 
receipts  of  choice  to  select  of  desirable 
varieties.  Grapes  were  mostly  too  green 
to  be  sought  after;  choice  ripe  brought 
tolerably  good  figures.  Pigs  were  scarce. 
Melons  were  plentiful  and  prices  quite 
reasonable.  Blackberries  arrived  rather 
freely,  but  most  other  varieties  of  berries 
were  in  light  receipt,  good  to  choice  as  a 
rule  selling  well. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ft  50-box          1  00   @    1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx.. .      75  fe>  100 

Apricots,  ft  crate   50   @  90 

Apricots,  ft  ton   30  00   @  50  00 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   2  00  @  4  00 

Cantaloupes,  &  crate   1  00  @  1  75 

Crabapples,  ft  large  box   60  @  75 

Figs,  small  bx,  *l(a  l. 25;  drawer. . .      —  @  — 

Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate   65  @   1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   60   @  75 

Huckleberries,  ft  lb   8  @  10 

Loganberries,  ft  chest   6  00  @  7  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  box   50  @   1  00 

Nectarines,  White,  ft  box   25  <3  50 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ft  box   60   @    1  00 

Peaches,  ft  pay  box   50  @  90 

Peaches,  ft  free  box   30  @  50 

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  ft  40-lb  box.      85   @    1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  ft  box   40  @  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  ft  ton          25  00  ®  30  Oo 

Pears,  other  varieties,  small  box. .      30  (6)  60 

Plums,  Large,  ft  box   40   @  75 

Plums,  in  bulk,  ft  ton   20  00   @  25  00 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ft  box   40  @  65 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   5  00  @   8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest.   5  00  @   7  00 

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest   2  50  @  5  00 

Watermelons,  ft  doz   1  00  @   3  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  new  crop 
dried  fruit  of  any  description  on  the  local 
market,  and  supplies  of  old  other  than 


Prunes  are  nearly  exhausted.  Apples  of 
early  curing  are  being  held  mainly  within 
range  of  6J@6£c.  for  good  to  choice 
bleached  in  50  lb.  boxes,  with  strictly 
fancy  in  such  light  stock  at  present  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable.  Values  for  Apricots 
are  being  well  maintained  at  previously 
quoted  range,  especially  the  better  grades, 
which  are  in  good  request.  Peaches  are 
arriving  in  moderate  quantity,  with  sales 
at  7@7.^c.  for  good  to  choice  Crawfords  in 
sacks,  although  buyers  are  expecting 
easier  figures  on  later  deliveries.  Pears 
are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance  by 
sample;  there  are  few  of  standard  quality 
offering  for  Sept.  delivery  under  5£c,  and 
fancy  halves  are  quotable  up  to  lie,  the 
market  presenting  a  firm  tone  for  high 
grade  stock.  For  Nectarines  there  is  no 
very  active  inquiry,  but  choice  of  the 
light  colored  varieties  are  quotable  at 
5£@6c,  while  for  red  it  would  be  difficult 
to  realize  over  5c.  Market  for  new 
Prunes  is  quiet  and  not  quotable  over  the 
2c.  bag  basis  for  Santa  Claras,  some  deal- 
ers talking  l^@l£e.  for  the  four  sizes, 
Oct.  delivery.  A  large  shipment  of 
Prunes  was  made  the  past  week  to  Ger- 
many, two  steamers  taking  221,000  lbs. 
The  last  steamer  for  Australia  carried 
57,000  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  Raisins 
and  including  24,000  lbs.  Prunes.  The 
steamer  City  of  Puebla,  for  British  Colum- 
bia, took  18,000  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including 
9,125  lbs.  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6Yi@  7Yt 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @ll 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  ft          1Yt®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-fb  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red.  ft  ft   5  @— 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5^fc)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5%@  6Y2 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  f  ft   5  @  i% 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Pears,  extra  fancy   10  @11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4H@  b'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted  v   6   @  7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3  @  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  i%tat2c ;  40-50s,  3V£@33£c; 
50-60S,  3<a3'4c;  60-70S,  2Vi@2J£c;   70-80s,  2@2^c; 
80-90S,  \%@l%c;  90-lOOs,  i%@\%c;  small,  %@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DHIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%@  AYt 

Apples,  quartered   3y,@  414 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3V4 

Figs,  Black   2%®  3Yi 

Raisins. 

The  Raisin  market  is  unsettled  and 
weak.  The  Association  has  made  a  big 
cut  in  prices  and  is  now  winding  up  its  af- 
fairs, having  been  unable  to  secure  by  sig- 
nature the  acreage  required  to  continue. 
The  cut  ranges  from  l@l£c.  The  new 
prices  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice  and  are  for  August  delivery,  50-lb. 
cases.  Following  are  the  figures  now  in 
force  and  the  old  rates: 

New.  Old. 

2-  crown  loose  Muscatels  214c  4c 

3-  crown  loose  Muscatels  3c 

Seedless  loose  Muscatels  2c  3>^c 

2-  crown  Malaga  loose  2J^c  25£c 

3-  crown  Malaga  loose  2%c  4c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  unbleached  214c  314c 

Seeded. 

Fancy,  16-oz  cartons  414c  5J£o 

Choice,  16-oz  cartons  4c  5^c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  very  quiet,  with  few 
offerings  and  demand  exceedingly  limited. 
Lemons  are  in  fair  request  and  in  ample 
supply  for  current  needs;  prices  are  with- 
out quotable  change.  Lime  market  is 
ruling  steady.  The  total  shipments  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season,  November  1,  1903, 
to  June  27,  1904,  were  25,450  carloads, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  360  boxes  to  the  car, 
amounts  to  9,162,000  boxes.  The  ship- 
ments for  the  corresponding  period  last 
season  were  19,890  cars,  or  7,160,400 
boxes. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  ft  box   1  50  @2  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75   @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25  (S.2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  00   @4  50 

Nuts. 

Market  is  firm  for  Almonds,  demand 
being  active  for  this  year's  crop  and  offer- 
ings comparatively  light.  The  Walnut 
crop  promises  to  be  larger  and  of  better 
average  quality  than  last  year;  the  mar- 
ket is  now  bare.  Peanuts  are  in  moder- 
ate supply. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  17  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  12  @1314 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9i4@U  J4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @? 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   414®  5Yi 

Wine. 

The  wine  market  shows  much  the  same 
general  condition  as  previously  noted. 
Dry  wines  of  last  vintage  are  quotable  at 
15@17c  per  gallon,  wholesale,  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  Prices  for  this  season's 
dry  wine  grapes  have  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely established,  but  indications  are 
they  will  range  from  $12@17  per  ton,  as 
to  variety  and  section.  Sweet  wines  of 
1903  are  in  liberal  stock  and  30c  per  gallon 
asked  at  wineries.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  July  30,  carried  41,458  gal- 
lons and  36  cases  wine,  including  38,116 
cases  for  New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  last  week  were  266,105  gal- 


lons and  for  preceding  week  were  254,615 
gallons.  Receipts  for  month  of  July  ag- 
gregated 1,151,245  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1904 


Flour,  M  sks   95,624 

Wheat,  ctls   18,711 

Barley,  ctls   59,786 

Oats,  ctls   21,017 

Corn,  ctls   2,536 

Rye,  ctls   2,522 

Beans,  sks   2,283 

Potatoes,  sks   20,412 

Onions,  sks   3,075 

Hay,  tons   6,722 

Wool,  bales   2,605 

Hops,  bales   16 


421 
62 
184 
58 
5 
4 
ID 
83 
10 
19 
5 


Same  time 
last  year. 


240 
67 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  H  sk  

Wheat,  ctls  

17,252 

260,104 

193,044 

11,617 

13,134 

14,330 

59,808 

83,116 

77,249 

Oats,  ctls  

321 

1,111 

1,965 

134 

861 

1,345 

Beans,  sks  

497 

1,909 

1,717 

Hay,  bales  

8,087 

12,816 

11,414 

Wool,  lbs  

. 

225,977 

562,605 

318 

3,330 

19,152 

2 

71 

47 

1,909 

7,271 

8,746 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

for  week  ending  jdly  19,  1904. 

765,303.  —  Breeching   Strap   Holder  —  J.  W. 
Adams.  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

765.263.  — Electric  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

765.264.  — crossing  Signal— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

765.265.  — Crossing  Appliance— W.  J.  Bell,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

765.266.  — Audible  Signal— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

765.651.  — Water  Heater— P.  Deasy,  Oakland,  Cal. 

765.652.  — Water  Heater  —  P.    A.    Deasy,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

765,170. — Burlesque   Hanging  Machine— J.  J. 

Duffle,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
765,381.— Fruit  Processing— C.  F.  Fleming,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

765.312.  — Injector— J.  S.  George,  Ferndale,  Wash. 
765,475.— Snatch  Block— J.  E.  Gilchrist,  South- 
bend,  Wash. 

765.313.  — Wagon  Spokes  — G.   Hansen,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

765,361.— Wrinkle  Eradicator— W.  B.  Hargrave, 

Colfax,  Wash. 
765,282. — Door  Closer — F.  Hutter.  Clealum,  Wash. 
765,288.— Stepladder—W.  C.  King,  Weimar,  Cal. 
765,363.— Valve— J.  C.  Kitton,  S.  F. 
765,582.-Dry  Closet— F.  S.  Lang,  Nome,  Alaska. 
765.624.— Vehicle   Top— D.    W.   Leonard,  Hum, 

Wash. 

765,586.— Tree    Transplanter— W.    C.  Mason, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
765,506.— Rule  Gauge— H.   McKechnie,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

765,531.— Conduit— J.  D.  McNab,  Fillmore,  Cal. 
765,439.— Bottle— R.    D.  Pike,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

765,513.— Shackle— J.  A.  Rock,  S  F. 

5,298.— Signaling— Shoemaker  &  Giddings,  Pasa- 
76dena,  Cal. 

765,369.— Stretcher— Smith  &  Ferrin,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

765,535.— RailJ  oint— W.  D.  Williams,  Kirkland, 
Wash. 

765,646.— Window  Weight— J.  M.  Wishart,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Mr.  Hoops  Publishes  His  Conclu- 
sions. 


Mr.  H.  Hoops  of  Wrights,  Santa 
Clara  county,  has  published  a  neat 
booklet  giving  the  conclusions  of  his 
viticultural  experience  and  his  obser- 
vation on  the  occurrence  of  the  Ana- 
heim disease  Mr.  Hoops  published  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  some  months 
ago  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  Anaheim  disease,  and 
he  invited  negotiations  with  those  to 
whom  his  information  might  be  valu- 
able. We  made  the  announcement  be- 
cause Mr.  Hoops  is  an  old  subscriber  of 
ours,  and  one  in  whose  sincerity  we 
have  full  confidence.  For  the  same 
reason  we  make  reference  to  the  pub- 
lication which  contains  Mr.  Hoops' 
claims  fully  described,  but  which  we 
cannot  make  public,  because  he  pre- 
fers to  sell  the  publication  to  recoup 
himself  for  what  the  matter  has  cost 
him.  Those  interested  may  correspond 
with  Mr.  Hoops  at  the  address  given 
above. 

The  H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.  make 
the  O.  K.  and  two  other  washers,  the  O. 
I.  C.  and  the  Original  Brammer.  These 
are  the  outcome  of  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience in  building  washing  machines 
for  family  use.  A  book  giving  particu- 
lars will  come  promptly  if  you  write  direct 
to  the  factory.  Address  them  at  1449 
Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


HEi 


GRAL 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
"Fertilization,"  sent  free 
to   farmers   upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ywhene 

IN  ALASKA 


where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  severe 
P  &  B  goods  are  a  great 
success.  The  Paints,  the 
Roofings  snd  the  Build- 
ing Papers  stand  the 
rigorous  climate,  give  pro- 
tection and  satisfaction. 
Booklets  free. 

The  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Seattle,     Denver.  44 


SVGAR 

501bs.$l°° 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Send  $8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

60  lbs.  beat   Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  81.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

10  lb.  pall  pare  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift  _.  LIO 

6  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.60 

6 lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
6  lbs.    pure    Baking  Powder, 

Kastern  "Cream".....  -  1.60 

88.60 

ETtrythtDg  smaiaataet— Metier  buk.  TrUl 
•ample  or  to*  Item  mailed  free.  We  a-e  the  Urg- 
eit  Hall  Order  Houee  on  the  PaolOe  Ceut. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

26  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Please  mention  tbte  paper  waaa  ordering. 


Money  in  Alfalfa.  —  Red  Bluff 
Cause:  P.  M.  Parker,  who  lives  on  Red 
Bank,  about  8  miles  from  Red  Bluff,  has 
been  a  grower  of  alfalfa  on  a  small  scale, 
but  he  has  found  it  exceedingly  profit- 
able. Several  years  ago  he  planted  eight 
acres  to  alfalfa,  selecting  for  it  alluvial 
patches  of  ground  along  the  creek.  At 
his  place  the  bank  of  the  creek  is  high, 
being  probably  7  or  8  feet  above  the  creek 
bed.  The  alfalfa  was  never  irrigated,  but 
it  made  a  good  stand  and  the  roots  have 
gone  down  to  water.  For  nine  years  past 
Mr.  Parker  has  been  getting  five  crops  a 
year  from  his  alfalfa  field,  the  yield  being 
about  a  ton  and  half  to  the  acre  each  cut- 
ting. Last  year,  after  keeping  fifteen 
tons  of  alfalfa  for  his  own  use,  he  sold 
i  8350  worth. 
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FORESTRY. 


Forest  and  Rainfall. 


In  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1903,  Mr.  James  W. 
Toumey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
discusses  the  relation  of  forests  to 
stream  flow.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  article  bear  upon  the  relation 
of  rainfall  to  forests: 

What  Becomes  op  the  Rainfall.— 
That  the  excessive  destruction  of  for- 
ests is  followed  by  the  drying  up  of 
streams  and  springs  and  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  minimum  flow  of  rivers  is  a 
well  established  fact.  The  forest  is  the 
most  effective  agent  known  in  regulat- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  precipitation 
after  it  reaches  the  ground. 

Rainfall  escapes  from  the  ground 
upon  which  it  falls  in  five  ways — 
through  evaporation,  transpiration, 
surface  run-off,  seepage  run-off  and 
deep  seepage.  By  evaporation  is 
meant  the  moisture  which  passes  into 
the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor 
from  water  and  soil  surfaces  and  from 
objects  resting  upon  such  surfaces,  in- 
cluding vegetation.  Transpiration  is 
that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  sinks 
into  the  soil,  and  which  is  later  taken 
up  by  the  vegetation  through  the  roots 
and  "  given  off  to  the  atmosphere 
through  the  stems  and  foliage.  To  this 
latter  should  be  added,  although  not 
actually  a  part  of  it,  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  moisture  taken  up  by 
the  vegetation,  but  which  through 
chemical  change  becomes  a  part  of  the 
organic  vegetable  structure.  By  sur- 
face or  superficial  run-off  is  meant  that 
portion  of  the  precipitation  which, 
from  the  time  of  falling  until  its  exit 
from  the  drainage  basin,  passes  over 
the  surface  without  gaining  access  to 
the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  by  seep- 
age run-off  is  meant  that  portion  of  the 
rainfall  which  sinks  into  the  earth,  but 
which  later  reappears  on  the  surface 
at  lower  elevations,  and  with  the  sur- 
face run-off  escapes  from  the  drainage 
basin  in  the  streams.  By  deep  seepage 
is  meant  that  portion  of  the  precipita- 
tion which  sinks  into  the  soil,  but  to 
such  depths  that  it  does  not  reappear 
later  on  the  surface  of  the  drainage 
basin. 

Evaporation  and  transpiration  are 
frequently  classed  together  as  evapor- 
ation. In  the  irrigated  parts  of  'he 
West  they  are  together  known  as  "fly- 
off."  So,  also,  the  rainfall  which  does 
not  escape  through  evaporation  and 
transpiration  or  through  deep  seepage 
is  often  classed  as  run-off  or  stream 
flow. 

Do  Forests  Influence  Evapora- 
tion?—  In  order  that  the  moisture 
which  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  snow  should  be  most  efficient 
in  sustaining  vegetation  and  in  feeding 
streams,  as  little  as  possible  should  es- 
cape in  the  form  of  evaporation.  Under 
the  best  conditions  a  very  large  part  of 
the  annual  rainfall  is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  through  evaporation.  For 
humid  regions,  bearing  the  same  types 
of  vegetation,  the  amount  does  not 
vary  much  from  year  to  year,  no  mat- 
ter "what  the  fluctuations  in  the  rainfall 
are — a  fact  first  made  known  by 
Messrs.  Lawes,  Gilbert  and  Barring- 
ton  in  the  classical  Rothamsted  investi- 
gations. These  gentlemen  explain 
this  persistency  in  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion by  the  fact  that  heat  and  abundant 
rain  seldom  occur  at  the  same  time. 
Consequently,  in  a  wet  season,  the  lower 
temperature  and  more  or  less  satu- 
rated atmosphere  prevent  excessive 
evaporation;  while  in  a  dry  season,  al- 
though the  temperature  is  higher  and 
the  air  drier,  there  is  less  water  to 
evaporate,  and  the  two  extreme  condi- 
tions balance  each  other  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  evaporation  is  considered. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  in  arid  and 
subarid  regions,  because  during  years 
of  minimum  rainfall  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil  are  often  so  dry  for  months  at 
a  time  that  there  is  very  little  moisture 
to  evaporate,  while  on  the  other  hand 
during  the  years  of  maximum  precipi- 
tation the  atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently 


saturated  to  check  rapid  evaporation. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween evaporation  from  a  water  sur- 
face and  from  any  other  surface  that  is 
thoroughly  wet,  when  both  are  exposed 
to  the  same  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  evaporation  from  a  water  surface 
is,  however,  always  the  same  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
from  other  surfaces,  because  they 
vary  from  completely  wet  to  completely 
dry. 

In  the  forest  the  crowns  of  the  trees 
remain  wet  but  a  short  time  after  pre- 
cipitation. During  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  evaporation  is  undoubtedly 
very  rapid,  on  account  of  the  large 
surface  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
crowns  are  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
sun.  But  in  a  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions made  at  the  Forest  Experiment 
Station  at  Nancy,  France,  and  re- 
cently published,  it  was  found  that  a 
deciduous  forest  near  that  station  held 
back  from  the  ground  less  than  8%  of 
the  total  precipitation.  Although  this 
is  almost  immediately  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  evaporation, 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
the  annual  rainfall.  On  the  other  hand, 
evaporation  from  the  soil  in  the  open 
and  in  the  forest  continues  often  for 
long  periods  after  the  evaporation 
ceases.  After  the  crowns  become  dry, 
evaporation  is  much  retarded  in  the 
forest  because  the  forest  floor  is  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  sun.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  true  that  the  loss  of 
moisture  through  evaporation  is  much 
less  than  that  lost  from  an  equally  sat- 
urated soil  or  from  a  water  surface  in 
the  open.  Repeated  European  obser- 
vations, extending  over  long  periods  of 
time,  and  shorter  observations  made  in 
this  country,  conclusively  show  that 
evaporation  from  water  or  other  wet 
surfaces  on  the  floor  of  the  forest  is  but 
one-third  or  one-fourth  that  from  simi- 
lar surfaces  in  the  open.  From  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  moisture  content  of 
soils  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains, 
the  results  of  which  are  as  yet  unpub- 
lished, it  appears  that  the  first  foot  in 
depth  of  the  mineral  soil  in  the  forest 
may  contain  two  or  three  times  as 
much  moisture  as  the  soil  of  the  same 
general  character  from  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  open. 

During  the  summer  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  by  actual  measurement 
the  loss  of  water  from  the  soil  either  in 
the  forest  or  in  the  open,  because  con- 
ditions as  to  moisture  content  con- 
stantly vary.  During  the  winter,  how- 
ever, the  evaporation  from  a  snow 
surface  can  be  measured  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy.  Measurements 
made  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains 
show  that  evaporation  from  snow  sur- 
faces may  be  four  or  five  times  as  great 
as  from  water  surfaces  under  similar 
exposure,  and  also  that  the  rate  of 
snow  evaporation  is  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  the  wind.  In  our  Western 
mountains,  where  the  snows  are  ex- 
posed to  dry  winds,  the  loss  through 
evaporation  is  a  large  percentage  of 
the  total  snowfall.  In  the  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains,  snowfalls  a  foot  in 
depth  are  sometimes  evaporated  in  two 
or  three  days  without  even  moistening 
the  soil.  In  so  far  as  forests  check  the 
winter  winds  and  provide  shade,  they 
lessen  winter  evaporation.  This  lessen- 
ing of  the  evaporation  from  snow  sur- 
faces, through  the  action  of  forests,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  snows  linger  much 
later  in  the  spring  in  well-wooded  re- 
gions than  in  open  areas. 

It  appears,  then,  that  forests  mate- 
rially retard  evaporation,  both  of  soil 
moisture  and  of  snowfall. 


Many  times  the 
"face  value"  of  any 
other — Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Giastonbury,  Ct. 


TAKE     [NOTICE— Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


'  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway ,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrus  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.    It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.    Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated  —  tells  all    about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.    If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES         San  Dimas,  Cal. 

The  " 


ELI 


n 


the  Standard  Baler. 


See  it  work  and  you  are  convinced 
of  its  superiority.  Power  press 
l  squaroand  tlgbt.balesthat  pack  carp. 


shown  delivers  two  100 1  b  bales  per  ml 

IT  HAS  FEATURES:  malic  Condensing  Hopper,  Automatic  Signal 
Bell,  63  by  30  Inch  Food  Opening,  Steel  or  Wood  Frame.  Durable  and  safe. 
Hazard  to  arms  and  legs  is  removed.  Big  brother  to  the  famous  Eli  Continuous 
_  Traveland  Reversible  Lever  presses.  SSstylesandslzes.  Ell  catalogue  free. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  207    Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 

s^a^-^^r-v^-^i 


EN  HOURS,  M 


1N/\TI01N/VL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 
U/AAH     nipp     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
\V  VJKJLJ      rlrC.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  HAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUE8T. 


Vfn  HAY  PRESSES  lead 


UpllTNINC 


VV1R1 
FENCI 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  (j  I  RON  WORKS 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cil. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

CHEAP  RATES  Sil^'cA^" 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
Q  28  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
O  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   FRUNB  DIP. 

POWDUIO  9SH  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUK1  POTASH, 
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Immigration  and  Agricultural  Labor 
Supply. 

Ten  years  ago  the  late  Senator  Davis 
of  Minnesota,  in  discussing  the  Chinese 
question,  asserted  that  there  was  a 
peril  as  threatening  to  this  country  as 
that  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the 
yellow  men  of  the  Orient.  That  peril 
lay  in  the  organized  attempt  to  hold 
certain  classes  of  European  immigrants 
in  this  country  bound  by  their  ancestral 
traditions,  language  and  customs  for 
several  generations. 

He  argued  that  a  deliberate  scheme 
to  Europeanize  American  institutions 
by  planting  immense  colonies  of  unas- 
similable  foreigners  was  dangerous  and 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Such  a  move- 
ment is  again  discernible,  though  with 
less  evidence  of  premeditation — no  Ca- 
hensly  now  appears  as  its  sponsor. 

The  Sentry  can  see  a  vast  difference 
between  accepting  an  army  of  Scan- 
dinavians, with  less  than  four  in  a 
thousand  illiterate,  or  of  Germans,  with 
a  slightly  increased  proportion,  all  of 
whom  make  good  citizens  everywhere, 
and  taking  in  some  of  the  Slavonic  peo- 
ples, or  south  Europeans,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  are  illiterate.  The 
former  elements  assimilate  readily  with 
our  present  population,  while  the  latter 
are  Americanized  only  after  a  long 
period,  and  the  tendency,  where  they 
are  gathered  in  masses,  is  to  transform 
American  settlements  into  alien  com- 
munities. 

Thousands,  perhaps,  of  these  people 
were  farmers,  and  if  properly  advised 
as  to  the  inducements  offered  in  the  in- 
terior, whether  as  farm  hands  in  the 
wheat  regions  or  laborers  in  the  rice, 
cotton  and  sugar  fields,  they  could 
doubtless  be  induced  to  seek  those  re- 
gions to  their  great  permanent  advan- 
tage and  that  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  these  and 
all  other  classes  of  foreigners  who  come 
hither  could  be  more  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  vast  domain.  The  great  center  of 
the  new  foreign  population  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  taken  together, 
the  Italians,  Germans,  Irish  and  Jews 
make  up  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
population  of  greater  New  York,  while 
the  white  Americans  of  native  parent- 
age aggregate  only  one- sixth  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  light 
of  this  revelation,  how  little  prospect 
there  is  of  "Americanizing"  the  City 
of  New  York  under  such  conditions. 
Certainly  there  is  enough  of  the  foreign 
element  there  now  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  assimilative  powers  of  that  portion 
of  the  Republic.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  country  and  much  more  profitable 
to  the  immigrant  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  pass  through  the  city  and  onward 
to  the  West  and  South,  the  farther  the 
better.  In  the  farming  and  planting 
sections  of  the  country  there  are  not 
only  better  prospects  for  material  wel- 
fare, but  the  churches  and  schools  and 
local  institutions  are  so  organized  as  to 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  advancement  for  the 
rising  generation. 

There  is  in  prospect  a  large  influx  of 
Hungarians  this  year,  as  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  a  new  line  direct 
from  New  York  to  Hungary.  Rates 
are  very  low  and  may  go  still  lower. 
The  price  of  a  ticket  from  the  Hungarian 
port  of  departure  to  New  York  is  said 
to  be  as  low  $17.  These  facilities, 
with  the  inducements  always  offered  on 
this  side  and  the  war  scare  in  Europe, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  greatly  stimulate 
emigration. 

As  an  additional  reason  why  this  tide 
of  immigration  should  be  turned  from 
the  cities  to  the  rural  districts  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
commissioner  who  has  examined  into 
the  naturalization  frauds  reports  that 
immigrants  from  southern  Europe  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  the  promoter  of 
fraudulent  naturalization.  The  report 
further  indicates  that  the  charm  of  pol- 
itics is  to  these  repudiated  products  of 
demoralized  despotism  one  of  the  strong 
inducements  to  remaining  in  the  large 
centers  of  population.  In  the  farming 
regions,  where  politics  has  not  been  so 


completely  reduced  to  a  science,  there 
would  be  fewer  temptations  of  charac- 
ter, together  with  a  greater  probability 
of  obtaining  work  at  good  wages,  with 
more  comfortable  and  elevating  sur- 
roundings. 

This  country  has  hitherto  been  the 
Mecca  of  the  most  desirable  class  of 
foreign  immigration.  Of  nearly  3,000,- 
000  of  Germans  who  left  the  Fatherland 
during  the  thirty-three  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Empire  was 
established,  over  90%  came  directly  to 
the  United  States.  Emigrants  from 
Denmark,  few  of  whom  are  illiterate 
and  almost  all  of  whom  are  farmers, 
practically  all  come  to  this  country, 
and  probably  90%  of  them  settle  on 
farms.  Anything  which  will  conduce  to 
the  prompt  and  effective  distribution 
of  all  the  Europeans  coming  here  who 
are  adapted  to  an  agricultural  life 
among  the  attractive  and  beckoning 
regions  of  the  South  and  West,  which 
so  warmly  welcome  them,  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  to  the  material,  political  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  seems 
to  the  Sentry  that  the  Western  rail- 
road managers  have  a  work  here, 
ready  at  hand,  that  if  attended  to  would 
give  them  thousands  of  daily  producers 
along  their  lines  that  would  bring  a 
steady  flow  of  yearly  wealth  and  make 
thousands  of  contented,  desirable  citi- 
zens out  of  the  newcomers. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

\A/rlte>    for    I'rlce  List! 

NAPA,*j*jfij*  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   Thi8soapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 50-lh.  kecs,$2.50;  ]oo-lb.  kens,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
jr»lb..  Sje  per  lb:  barrel, 4251b., sjc.   Send  for  boo  let 
J  AMES  GOOD.  Original  Muter, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIEKCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
m>iy  properly  come  before  it.,  will  be  held  at  No. 
3.jBC  illfornia  Street,  San  Krancisco,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  August,  1004. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 
CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


BOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  1A  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS — Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  CaT. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  112  per  dozen,  up. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

]'0.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ  d  in  1876. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

C-  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters  and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   T"J       It  f  <» 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 

3T0N  WAC0N  SCALER 

5EMT  ON  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S.  STANDARD.  BALL  BEARIN4 
COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FRE& 
AMERICAN  .SCALE.  COMPANY 
218  An.  -ant  HI  iff  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  £0  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUJVlA,  CML, 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 

CHICAGO,  519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■illt  nriin — i  r    rrrr'r    i  \  v  — 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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Tuttles  Elixir 

is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper.  Pounder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrtndi, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
grails,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  is 
ttaed  and  endorsed  by  the  Adams 
Kxpress  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con- 
tracted or  Knotted  Cords,  Splints, 
n  i-entshoc  Boils  or  I  allous  that 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

la  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  100- 
page  book,  "Veterinary  E-rperiftwe/*  free.  Send  for  it. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.  33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
437  O'F&rrell  St..  San  r  rancisco.  Cat. 

Itttvare,  ■  iwcaUtd  Elixir:    Tuttl»'*<>nty  \ a  genu  i  ■  t.    Avoid  all  bliit- 
*rv  thry  art  imiy  Umfmr^ry  relief'. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Case  of  Founder. 


To  the  Editor:— About  three  weeks 
ago  I  drovo  a  man's  horse  about  50  miles 
on  a  hot  day,  never  going  over  6  miles  an 
hour.  The  horse  showed  signs  of  flatu- 
lent colic  and  was  completely  worn  out  in 
the  afternoon.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
was  called  and  said  the  horse  was  badly 
foundered,  and  treated  him  accordingly. 
The  horse  is  doing  well  now,  not  showing 
any  soreness  in  his  feet,  but  walks  with  a 
straddling  gait  behind  and  arches  his 
back.  What  can  be  done  to  relieve  him? 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  was  founder 
in  the  first  place. — A.  M.,  San  Jose. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  NORMAN  NEIL  SON. 

The  veterinarian's  diagnosis  is  cor- 
rect, and  as  the  horse  is  doing  well  now 
the  best  plan  is  to  follow  his  instruc- 
tions. Colicky  symptoms  very  often 
precede  founder,  indigestion  being  a 
common  cause  of  both  conditions.  A 
long  journey  on  a  hot  day,  probably 
feeding  the  horse  while  hot,  a  drink  of 
cold  water  afterwards,  and  indigestion 
results,  with  congestion  or  possibly  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.  The  sensitive  laminae  of 
the  feet — the  seat  of  the  lesion  of  foun- 
der— are  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
derma  of  the  skin,  and  this  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  explains  the  relationship  between 
the  two  conditions.  The  straddling 
gait  behind  and  the  arching  of  the  back 
are  classical  symptoms  of  founder.  To 
prevent  a  chronic  course  of  the  disease, 
it  is  best  to  remove  the  shoes,  poultice 
or  tub  the  feet,  and  keep  the  kidneys 
good  and  active  with  nitrate  of  potash 
in  the  drinking  water.  The  diet  should 
be  light  and  laxative. 

Norman  Neilson. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


Dipping  for  Texas  Ticks. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Blemer,  State  Veter- 
inarian, recently  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  where  he  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  experiments  in  dipping  cattle 
in  crude  oil  for  the  purpose  of  eradicat- 
ing the  Texas  fever  tick.  He  states  to 
the  Sacramento  Record  that  he  has 
met  with  great  success  and  believes 
that  if  all  the  cattle  in  the  affected  dis- 
tricts can  be  dipped  in  crude  oil  the 
disease  can  be  cleared  out  of  the  State 
within  two  years. 

"I  have  been  using  the  pinal  oil,"  he 
said,  "but  I  find  that  it  is  too  severe, 
as  it  takes  the  hair  off  all  thin-skinned 
cattle,  so  I  am  searching  for  some 
lighter  oil  that  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  pinal  oil  is  of  27°  specific 
gravity,  but  I  have  found  an  oil  belong- 
ing to  the  Western  Union  Oil  Co.  that 
is  of  35°,  and  I  think  it  will  be  better. 

"We  have  now  dipped  nearly  all  of 
the  cattle  on  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  where  the  infection  is  the 
worst,  and  have  established  a  quaran- 
tine line  between  the  two  sections. 
These  ticks  breed  on  the  cattle  and 
must  have  blood  for  their  maintenance. 
These  ticks  do  not  hatch  until  about 
the  first  of  June,  so  that  if  the  cattle 
are  dipped  about  that  time  it  will  kill 
all  the  ticks,  and  if  they  are  given  an 
additional  dip  later  in  the  season  all 
the  ticks  they  have  picked  up  will 
be  killed,  and  if  this  is  followed  up  for 
two  seasons  I  claim  it  will  eradicate 
them. 

"The  cattle  men  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  benefit  that  accrues  to 
them  by  dipping,  as  after  the  cattle 


have  been  put  through  the  vats  they 
begin  to  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  the 
milch  cows  show  a  decided  increase  in 
their  milk  supply. 

"A  cattle  man  named  Bigeni,  who 
purchased  a  lot  of  dipped  cattle  and 
turned  them  out  on  his  range,  found 
that  they  did  far  better  than  his  native 
cattle,  and  he  has  built  a  dipping  tank 
and  intends  to  dip  all  of  his  stock.  The 
vats  are  made  of  cement  and  cost 
about  $50.  The  cattle  start  down  a 
gradual  incline  and  then  pitch  off  a 
sheer  descent  of  4  feet  that  puts  them 
in  all  over.  They  come  out  on  the  other 
side  and  stand  on  a  draining  board  to 
allow  the  surplus  oil  to  drain  off,  and 
are  then  returned  to  the  pasture. 

"I  think  each  head  of  stock  takes 
up  about  a  gallon  of  oil.  We  fill  the 
vat  partially  with  water  and  then  float 
a  thick  layer  of  oil  on  it,  and  we  have 
forked  poles  with  which  to  push  the 
cattle  entirely  under  in  case  they  do 
not  go  under  in  their  first  plunge.  We 
are  also  dipping  the  hogs  in  the  same 
solution,  and  it  is  wonderful  the  benefit 
that  accrues  to  them  from  the  dip. 

Other  Troubles. — "I  investigated 
the  outbreak  of  glanders  at  Niles,  in 
Alameda  county,  and  have  taken  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  any 
further  spread  of  the  disease,  and  have 
warned  the  Contra  Costa  county  offi- 
cials to  be  vigilant  on  their  side  of  the 
line.  We  have  two  men,  Drs.  Donnel- 
son  and  Donohue,  engaged  in  testing 
the  horses  around  Niles,  and  we  will 
soon  stamp  out  the  disease. 

"I  have  been  notified  that  there  is  a 
serious  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  Mono 
county,  aud  I  have  advised  the  officials 
there  how  to  proceed  to  eradicate  it, 
as  I  am  unable  to  go  there  in  person. 
I  have  advised  them  to  quarantine  all 
infected  pasture  and  to  engage  a  man 
to  burn  all  carcasses  of  cattle  that  die 
from  the  disease." 


The  Russians  Seize  Pacific  Coast 
Flour. 


Eminent  Engineers  to  Attack  Our 
River  Problems. 


Advices  have  been  received  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Public  Works, 
says  the  Sacramento  Union,  that  the 
three  eminent  engineers  selected  to 
advise  with  the  engineers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  Public  Works  on  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  River  condi- 
tions have  accepted  and  it  is  expected 
they  will  be  in  Sacramento  not  later 
than  Monday,  August  8th. 

An  answer  was  received  yesterday 
from  Major  T.  C.  Dabney  of  Clarks- 
ville,  Miss.,  saying  that  he  is  about 
ready  to  start. 

Major  H.  M.  Chittenden  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  wired  that  he  would  start 
as  soon  as  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Federal  authorities.  En- 
gineer Nurse,  of  this  city,  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that  this  leave  of  absence 
would  be  readily  granted,  as  he  under- 
stood that  the  entire  matter  had  been 
arranged. 

Henry  Brown  Richardson,  of  New 
Orleans,  set  no  time  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  come  to  California, 
and  he  also  is  expected  to  reach  here 
not  later  than  the  8th  of  next  month. 

These  gentlemen  when  they  reach 
Sacramento  will  enter  into  consultation 
wi'th  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
Frank  D.  Ryan  and  the  members  of  the 
board  and  Engineers  Nurse  and  Randle 
touching  the  best  methods  of  improving 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
having  reference  to  navigability,  con- 
trol of  flood  waters  and  reclamation  of 
valley  lands. 

The  engineers  from  abroad  are  to 
receive  $1000  a  month  during  their 
stay,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  re- 
quire at  least  two  months  and  possibly 
three  months  to  accomplish  the  work 
mapped  out  for  them. 

Boston,  March  27,  1889. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir.— In  regard  to  your 
Elixir  will  say  it  is  the  best  liniment  in  use  and 
cannot  say  too  much  for  its  good  merits,  also  the 
White  Star  and  the  Condition  Powders.  As  I  have 
used  all  am  speaking  understanding^. 

Dr.  Tuttle  has  cured  two  horses  of  quittors  for  me 
and  will  sav  with  surprising  success. 

O.  RAY,  98  Union  St. 


The  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton has  received  a  formal  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Russian  navy 
in  seizing  American  goods,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  preliminary  study  of  the  law 
and  precedents  governing  the  subject, 
it  is  prepared  to  act  energetically  and 
promptly.  This  protest  relates  to  the 
seizure  of  an  American  cargo  on  board 
the  Hamburg-American  steamer  Ara- 
bia, bound  from  Portland,  Or.,  for 
Hongkong,  China. 

J.  H.  Mitchell,  an  attorney  of  Port- 
land, telegraphed  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Arabia  carried  out 
this  cargo.  He  declared  the  flour 
aboard  the  vessel  was  in  no  sense  con- 
traband. Indemnity  and  satisfaction 
are  demanded  for  the  owners  of  the 
flour. 

The  Department  officials  positively 
decline  to  say  what  course  they  intend 
to  pursue. 

Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Portland  Milling  Co.  The 
company,  he  said,  had  shipped  on  the 
Arabia  for  Hongkong  99,000  sacks  of 
flour,  worth  about  $100,000.  He  de- 
clared this  flour  was  not  destined  for 
Japan,  and  it  was  part  of  the  normal 
trade  of  the  company,  and  was  not  a 
war  order.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  requested 
the  State  Department  to  take  steps  to 
protect  neutral  trade  from  such  inter- 
ference as  these  attacks  by  the  Vladi- 
vostock  squadron. 

Officials  of  the  Department  say  that 
the  whole  subject  of  interference  with 
American  trade  between  the  belliger- 
ents in  the  present  war  will  be  consid- 
ered, and  that  each  protest  that  may 
be  forwarded  will  be  part  of  a  uniform 
and  consistent  policy  to  be  followed  by 
the  Department.  So  far  the  Depart- 
ment has  little  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Arabia  and  her  cargo.  As  the  vessel 
was  under  a  German  flag  it  is  presumed 
that  Berlin  will  be  appealed  to. 

State  Publicity  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Sacramento 
June  18th  last  a  resolution  was  passed 
providing  for  a  State  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  nine,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  has  an- 
nounced the  following  appointments  on 
this  committee: 

Rufus  P.  Jennings,  San  Francisco, 
representing  San  Francisco  county; 
Francis  Q.  Story,  Los  Angeles,  repre- 
senting counties  south  of  Tehachapi; 
Morris  Brooke,  Sacramento,  represent- 
ing Sacramento  valley  counties;  Edwin 
Stearns,  Oakland,  representing  San 
Francisco  bay  counties;  A.  Frank 
Neate,  Fresno,  representing  San  Joa- 
quin valley  counties;  George  A.  Kel- 
logg, Eureka,  representing  north  coast 
counties;  Arthur  G.  Balaam,  Lompoc, 
representing  south  coast  counties;  I. 
B.  McMahill,  San  Jose,  representing 
central  coast  counties;  Gilbert  B.  Mor- 
row, Sonora,  representing  Sierra  coun- 
ties. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date,  when  a  plan  will  be  devised  for 
general  State  advertising. 


Citrus  Fruits  and  Their  Culture. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  vol- 
ume of  600  pages  by  Prof.  H.  Harold 
Hume,  recently  professor  of  horticul- 
ture of  the  University  of  Florida,  but 
now  connected  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Raleigh. 
It  deals  carefully  with  the  botanical 
relationship  of  the  several  citrus  fruits 
and  with  descriptions  of  the  varieties 
chiefly  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  affords  a  reference  volume  of  much 
service  to  growers  who  desire  to  take 
a  broad  view  of  American  citrus  cul- 
ture. There  is  also  quite  a  detailed 
discussion  of  stocks  for  citrus  trees, 


chiefly,  however,  from  a  Florida  point 
of  view,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
teresting discussions  of  cultivation, 
fertilization,  handling  of  the  crops,  etc. 
California  growers  should  have  Prof. 
Hume's  book  at  hand  for  the  excellent 
descriptions  and  discussions  of  Florida 
practices  which  it  gives,  and  of  which 
they  should  desire  to  be  informed,  even 
if  our  conditions  do  call  for  essentially 
different  methods.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  G.  L.  Taber  of  Glen  St. 
Mary,  the  widelv  known  Florida  horti- 
culturist, whose  inspiration,  the  author 
says,  has  made  the  volume  possible. 


The  Horn  of  Plenty] 

awaits  everyTarmers  J 


who  uses 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

(THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE. 

In  the  Orchard  or  for  Small  Fruits, 
for  Grain,  Grass,  or  Vegetables,  results  are 
certain.  100  pounds  per  acre,  used  as  a  Top 
Dressing  for  a  growing  crop,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  other  fertilizers,  will  yield  results 
that  will  he  to  the  farmer  like  Finding 
Money  Send  name  and  complete  address 
on  Post  Card  for  my  new  bulletin,  "Food  for 
Plants  " 

I  have  nothing  to  sell;  no  catalogues  I 
am  simply  publishing  information  of  Expe- 
riment Station  Results  from  the  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  giving  it  free 

WILLIAM  S  MYERS.  Director, 
12-16  John  St.,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COA5T. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fitst:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tinn  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  ScUn- 
title  Prett. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  recirds  since  1793  and  full  certified  coplea 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  ■*.<■  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Llcensea 
and  Agreements.  We  make,  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  giv( 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Ouidl 
sent  free  on  application. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


"The  Master  Workman;' 


until  you  have 

investigated 
a  two-oylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

one-cylinder  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  an 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.  l*ive  size  or  engine  requireo 
We  make  2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue,  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1853.  Meagher  and  INh  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Separators 


A  Boon  to 
Farmers'  Wives 


Why  not  save  half  the  standing- 
lifting— washing?  Make  your  dairy 
work  twice  as  easy— twice  as  profit- 
able. Our  friends  call  the  Tubular  | 
Cream  Separator  the  "Easy  Way-" 
Try  it.    Catalog  J- 131  describes  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  (.hosier.  Pa. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

The  Codlin  Moth  Work  at  Watson- 
ville. 


Concerning  the  codlin  moth  investiga- 
tion being  conducted  in  Pajaro  valley, 
W.  H.  Volck,  assistant  entomologist  in 
charge  of  the  local  work  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  gives  the  Pajaro- 
nian  this  account : 

Many  orchardists  who  were  enthusi- 
astic sprayers  last  year  have  retired 
from  the  list  this  season.  Apparently 
there  are  two  important  reasons  for 
this  lack  of  interest  in  the  fight  against 
the  codlin  moth. 

Cost  and  Profit. — First,  the  short, 
crop  may  be  placed  as  a  very  important 
consideration,  many  growers  arguing 
that  the  returns  will  not  compensate 
for  the  cost  of  spraying.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  the  inspection  of  a 
number  of  orchards  has  shown  that  in 
many  instances  this  decision  has  been 
reached  without  sufficient  thought  or 
consideration  of  the  consequences. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  cost  of 
spraying  is  more  than  20  cents  per  tree 
for  the  whole  season,  and  it  is  often 
less.  Supposing  the  crop  per  tree  will 
not  average  more  than  one  and  perhaps 
two  boxes,  and  the  loss  from  wormy 
apples  ranges,  as  it  may,  anywhere 
from  25%  to  75%.  Now  if  by  spraying 
75%  of  sound  apples  can  be  assured  the 
saving  as  a  result  of  spraying  will 
range  from  20  cents  to  $1.50.  The 
counter  argument  may  be  raised  that 
spraying  is  not  the  only  expense,  but 
if  it  is  intended  to  pick  the  crop  the  ex- 
pediency of  spraying  becomes  apparent, 
for  the  limited  number  of  apples  will 
tend  to  cause  a  very  material  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  wormy  fruit  and 
may  in  some  cases  render  a  total  failure 
of  what  now  promises  to  be  a  remuner- 
ative crop. 

Aside  from  the  direct  gain,  the 
sprayer  will  have  left  his  orchard  in  a 
much  better  condition  with  regard  to 
the  total  number  of  worms  which  will 
winter  over  to  infest  next  year's  crop. 
Last  year's  experience  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  in  most  sections 
thorough  spraying  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  at  least  75%  of  the  apples 
from  the  ravages  of  the  codlin  moth. 
This  implies  that  80%  to  95%  of  the 
worms  were  killed,  and  consequently 
not  left  to  do  damage  this  year. 

When  the  crop  is  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  present  and  future  re- 
turns the  shortage  may  prove  a  reason 
for  spraying  rather  than  an  excuse  for 
inactivity. 


Dangers  of  Spraying. — Aside  from 
the  short  crop,  there  is  the  possible 
danger  of  injuring  the  trees  by  the 
arsenical  sprays  used  in  the  control  of 
the  codlin  moth.  This  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  second  important  reason  why 
more  are  not  spraying  this  year. 

While  it  is  not  desired  to  minimize 
the  danger  along  this  line,  but  rather 
to  point  out  that  in  some  instances 
trees  were  injured  last  season  even  to 
the  extent  of  affecting  this  year's  crop, 
yet  we  would  call  attention  to  the  many 
cases  of  successful  spraying  in  which 
little  or  no  injury  was  done.  The  seri- 
ous results  in  some  orchards  are  to  be 
largely  attributed  to  overzealous 
efforts,  and  the  placing  of  too  great 
confidence  in  the  experience  of  other 
regions  where  different  climatic  condi- 
tions prevail. 

But  if  the  grower  has  decided  to 
spray  in  order  to  meet  the  second  brood 
of  moths  which  is  now  emerging  the 
question  of  what  arsenical  to  use  will  be 
uppermost. 

After  all  has  been  said,  paris  green 
is  among  the  safest  of  the  arsenites 
when  used  in  moderate  doses,  and  is 
certainly  second  to  none  in  the  control 
of  the  moth.  The  trees  will  now  stand 
two  to  three  applications  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  green  to  200  or  225  gal- 
lons of  water,  with  five  or  six  pounds 
of  lime  added. 

The  Kedzie  mixture  has  gained  con- 
siderable favor,  although  it  is  but 
slightly  less  dangerous  to  the  trees 
than  paris  green  and  the  control  of  the 
codlin  moth  is  not  so  perfect.  It  is, 
however,  the  cheapest  of  the  arsenical 
sprays,  which  is  a  strong  point  with 
the  orchardist.  The  stock  solution  for 
the  preparation  of  this  mixture  can  be 
obtained  ready  made  in  the  Watson- 
ville  market.  It  is  to  be  mixed  with 
water  and  lime  according  to  directions 
on  the  package. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arsenates, 
while  safer  than  arsenites,  will  be 
harder  to  obtain,  as  the  raw  material 
is  not  for  sale  on  this  coast,  but  will 
have  to  be  ordered  from  New  York 
City.  Some  prepared  arsenates  of  lead 
are  for  sale  here  or  in  San  Francisco, 
among  which  Disparene  and  Swift's 
arsenate  of  lead  may  be  mentioned. 
Some  who  used  arsenate  of  lead  last 
season  reported  favorably  and  others 
in  the  negative  with  regard  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  codlin  moth  that  was  ob- 
tained. We  believe,  however,  that  in 
general  its  use  will  prove  successful 
and  attended  with  no  apparent  injury 
to  the  trees.  The  chief  disadvantage 
will  be  the  high  price  of  the  proprietary 
preparations  which  at  present  must  be 
used.  Considering  the  above,  arsenate 
of  lead  is  recommended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  who  fear  injury  from  the 
use  of  paris  green  or  other  arsenites. 

Selection  of  Spray. — In  conclusion, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  efforts  of 
the  present  investigation  are  being 
directed  toward  the  selection  of  some 
spray  which  will  meet  Pajaro  valley 
conditions.  The  experiments  with  the 
oil  paris  green  mixture  have  progressed 
far  enough  to  enable  us  to  give  out  the 
formula  from  the  office  at  No.  27  East 
Third  street  to  anyone  who  may  desire 
to  apply  some  in  an  experimental  way. 
The  object  of  the  mixture  is  to  render 
paris  green  and  other  arsenicals  less 
injurious  to  the  trees.  The  efficiency 
of  the  method  can  only  be  learned  from 
numerous  experiments  in  which  great 
assistance  might  be  rendered  by  the 
growers  These  experiments  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  fruit  industry  in 
the  valley,  for  if  the  codlin  moth  is  not 
satisfactorily  controlled  it  must  mean  a 
constantly  increasing  loss  to  the  future 
crops.  Not  only  is  the  pest  on  the  in- 
crease, but  the  majority  of  the  new 
acreage  is  planted  in  the  worst  moth- 
infested  districts.  As  experimenting 
is  the  only  means  of  determining  on  a 
remedy,  it  will  be  hard  to  do  too 
much  along  this  line,  whether  the  rem- 
edies are  those  suggested  by  this  inves- 
tigation or  originate  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  further  said  in  this  connec- 
tion that  while  the  investigation  is 
being  maintained  by  subscription  and 
not  by  the  county,  as  it  was  last  season, 
this  need  not  deter  any  from  calling  at 
the  office  or  taking  part  in  the  experi- 
ments. 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limitt'd. 

WiN  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
ating oats  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
wheat.  We  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 
Seed. 

Wo  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Mac-Minn  on  Time, 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use,  will  ship  you 
one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal- 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 

BALING  MOKE  HAY  THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Pulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 

HENRY    B.    L  ISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.   Telephone  Bush  348 

t*IANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OP  EXPERIENCE, 
™  energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
"  V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine.  ' 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|NI 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid 
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STATE  FAIR 

AT  SACRAMENTO, 

August  22d  to  September  3d,  1904. 

TWO  WEEKS 


California's 

Great 
./Agricultural, 
Horticultural 
and  Live-  Stock. 
Exposition ! 


Runnings  Harness  Racing 


INITIAL 

HORSE  SHOW 

AX  PAVILION. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders' Convention. 


Exhibits  Carried  Free. 


Excursion  Rates  to  Visitors. 


L.  R.  MILLER, 

Secretary,  Sacramento. 


B.  F.  RUSH, 

President. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


f\  l.  JSC  J    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

m  fx  r»F  -  


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate^ 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel — most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  Oil.  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

603  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-111  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

BOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK    Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (  New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats    Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighdna  Gas  Mant  es. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Iowa  Dairy  Separator. 

We  Have  Solved  the  Problem.    A  Modem  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

The  Iowa  Cream  Separator  will  skim  more  milk  at  a  wider 
range  of  temperature  with  richer  cream  and  with 
less  power  than  any  other  Separator. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Do  you  want  a  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  that  will  run  so  easily  that 

a  child  can  operate  it  and  yet  skim  perfectly? 
We  have  a  machine  that  will  do  this.   It  is  called  the  Iowa  Dairy 

Separator. 

If  you  have  cows  you  will  want  to  hear  about  this  new  invention. 

It  isn't  complicated— not  a  bit.  Any  one,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  can  operate  it. 

It  will  skim  any  kind  of  milk,  hot  or  cold,  at  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
perature, with  less  power,  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  will  flush  the  bowl  absolutely  clean. 

It  is  built  as  accurately  as  a  watch;  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  marvel  of  efficiency  and  simplicity. 

Closest  skimmer  on  earth  No.  1  —260  to  300  lbs.  Capacity 

Runs  easiest  and  easiest  to  clean.  No.  2—350  to  400  lbs.  Capacity 
Never  clogs  or  chokes  up.  No.  3—450  to  500  lbs.  Capacity 

It  stands  without  a  rival.  No.  4-650  to  750  lbs.  Capacity 

A  Modern  Up-to-Date  Machine. 

Made  in  the  Heart  of  the  Greatest  Dairy  Section  in  the  World. 
IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  AGENTS. 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


P 


1  INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP 


Wo  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN   ALL   SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works   Second  and  Jefferson  Sis.,  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TRIED 

/AND 

TRUE 

It*  KROGH 

PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 

kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

519  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Moior. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  IATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 

Saves    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    I  IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  St  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
E)    Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Office,  330  Market  St. 


Eel  River,  Humboldt  County. 

We  show  this  week  a  pretty  group  of  pictures 
of  the  great  river  of  Humboldt  county,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  Coast  Range,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  county,  entering  the  county  from  the  southeast 
by  two  branches,  flowing  northwesterly,  nearly  par- 
allel, a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles,  before  they  come 
together,  forming  the  main  stream,  which  continues 
for  40  miles,  in  the  same  general  direction,  to  the 
ocean  into  which  it  empties  itself  at  a  point  about  7 
miles  south  of  Humboldt  bay.  The  principal  trib- 
utary of  Eel  river  is  the  Van  Duzen,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Trinity,  flowing  west- 
erly to  its  confluence  with  Eel  river,  about  14  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream.  Other  tributa- 
ries are  Yager  creek,  Lawrence  creek  and  Big  and 
Little  Laribee  creeks — all  streams  of  some  size.  The 
river  together  with  a  tidal  affluent,  Salt  River,  9 
miles  in  length,  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles,  though 
the  presence  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  a  shifting 
channel,  had  militated  against  its  usefulness  for  some 
years,  until  in  the  early  days  of  1902  the  spring 
freshets  cleared  away  the  obstruction,  deepening  the 
channel  to  about  16  feet  at  low  water.  The  fact  was 
soon  turned  to  advantage,  and  regular  trips  are  now 
being  made  between  Port  Kenyon  on  Salt  river  and 
San  Francisco,  the  steamer  Argo  having  been  placed 
on  the  run  and  plenty  of  freight  being  offered  from 
Perndale  and  the  contiguous  country.  Eel  river, 
with  its  affluents,  drains  a  vast  area  of  land,  which 


constitutes  a  river  basin  including  some  of  the  most 
productive  and  fertile  lands  in  all  California. 


Potentilla  as  a  Forage  Plant. 


In  July  of  last  year  Mr.  Howard  Overacker,  Jr.,  of 
St.  Helena,  sent  us  a  plant  which  had  appeared  in 
his  locality  and  which  appeared  to  have  good  points 
as  a  dry  land  forage  plant.  It  was  determined  by 
the  University  botanists  to  be  potentilla  elata,  as 
was  stated  in  our  issue  of  July  18,  1903,  when  we  also 
requested  Mr.  Overacker  to  keep  watch  of  the  plant 
and  send  us  a  photograph  of  it.  This  he  has  kindly 
done,  and  another  year's  observation  strengthens 
him  in  the  judgment  of  its  value.  From  the  rather 
indistinct  picture  on  this  page  its  leading  features 
can  be  discerned.  Mr.  Overacker  states  that  the 
only  plants  he  has  seen  came  from  seed  accidentally 
mixed  in  espercette  seed  which  was  furnished  some 
years  ago  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde, 
in  an  endeavor  to  better  the  forage  on  his  place  near 
St.  Helena,  planted  a  number  of  different  seeds,  and 
this  potentilla  has  survived  on  a  rocky,  sun-baked 
slope,  and  is  gradually  extending  itself  in  spite  of 
close  cropping  by  cattle  and  horses.  It  grows  right 
under  manzanita  bushes  where  the  stock  cannot  get 
at  it,  and  is  thus  able  to  spread  by  means  of  seed.  It 
first  came  to  Mr.  Overacker's  notice  two  years  ago, 
when  the  plant  from  which  the  picture  is  taken  was 
secured  and  placed  in  his  garden.  A  rough  descrip- 
tion would  be:   Roots  like  alfalfa  and  leaves  like 


Potentilla  Elata. 

alfilerilla.  The  plant  was  cut  close  to  the  ground 
December  1st  ult.,  and  on  April  1st  following  it  stood 
3  feet  5  inches  high,  while  alfalfa  alongside  was  not 

over  12  inches.  This 
shows  how  it  stands 
cold  and  grows  in 
winter,  while  on  the 
hillside  it  is  nearly 
always  green,  espe- 
cially when  fall  comes 
on  and  the  nights  are 
cool. 

This  plant,  shown 
in  the  picture,  is 
about  three  years 
old,  and  sent  up  fifty- 
eight  stalks,  from 
which  Mr.  Over- 
acker obtained  two 
quarts  of  seed.  He 
has  no  seed  to  spare, 
and  would  like  to 
buy  some  if  any  one 
knows  of  a  commer- 
cial supply. 


Scenes  Along  Eel  River,  Whose  Valley  Is  One  of  the  Most  Famous  in  Northern  California. 


The  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury says  at  the  time 
of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  visit  to  San 
Jose  a  nine-year-old 
prune  tree  was  haul- 
ed in  the  procession. 
That  tree  is  bearing 
fruit  this  year.  It 
was  replanted  first 
in  a  spot  where  it 
was  expected  to  be 
left,  but  had  to  be 
moved  a  second  time 
to  make  way  for  im- 
provements. It  has 
not  grown  at  all  since 
it  was  first  dug  up, 
but  still  bears  prunes 
in  good  quantity. 
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The  Week. 


The  groat  spectacular  events  of  the  season  begin 
this  week  with  the  opening  of  the  new  military  en- 
campment near  Paso  Robles  and  with  the  holding  of 
primaries  for  the  great  conventions.  These  events 
are  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  harvest  time  and 
affording  at  least  a  distraction.  Week  after  next 
the  State  Fair  will  open  in  Sacramento  and  continue 
for  two  weeks.  The  exposition  will  be  especially 
strong  this  year  on  the  live  stock  side  and  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Later  will  come  the  great  conclave 
of  Knights  Templar  and  in  their  reception  in  San 
Francisco  all  parts  of  the  State  will  take  part.  An 
unusual  effort  will  be  made  to  emphasize  the  re- 
sources and  achievements  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  State  in  the  various  phases  of  the  welcome  which 
is  now  in  preparation. 

Wheat  is  still  upward — over  the  dollar  mark  in 
Chicago,  and  in  this  market  strong  with  spot  un- 
changed and  futures  showing  a  higher  average.  Two 
charters  have  been  made,  but  they  are  for  merchan- 
dise chiefly.  One  ship  has  taken  a  miscellaneous 
cargo  for  Liverpool  with  some  wheat  aboard.  Bar- 
ley is  firm  and  higher,  both  for  spot  and  futures. 
Oats  are  strong  and  most  kinds  higher  and  the  other 
minor  cereals  are  in  much  the  same  shape.  Beans 
are  unchanged;  Limas  are  still  firm  and  pinks  are 
resisting  quite  a  bear  movement,  for  there  are  few 
here.  All  ordinary  kinds  of  hay  are  in  bad  shape, 
with  heavy  receipts  and  light  demand — nothing  but 
the  best  holds  its  own.  Beef  and  mutton  are  weak 
and  hogs  fairly  steady.  Fresh  butter  is  being 
crowded  up  to  release  the  stored  article,  and  desir- 
able new  cheese  is  in  good  shape.  Choice  eggs  are 
scarce  and  upward,  while  ordinary  eggs  are  plenty. 
It  has  been  a  bad  week  for  chickens,  but  other  birds 
are  rather  firm.  Potatoes  are  slow  and  lower; 
onions  quiet  and  easy.  Good  fruit  is  bringing  good 
figures  and  citrus  fruits  are  unchanged.  Dried  fruit 
purchases  are  still  being  made  in  the  country, 
while  prunes  and  raisins  are  still  dragging.  Exports 
of  dried  fruits  continue  at  a  good  rate.  Almonds  are 
strong  and  mostly  contracted  for;  no  price  is  yet 
made  on  walnuts.  Honey  is  slow  and  not  much  fine 
here;  there  is  too  much  amber  honey  and  too  little 
shipping  demand.  Hops  are  firm.  The  first  bale 
sold  at  25c  and  another  bale  picked  too  green  has 
been  offered  at  20c.    Wool  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

No  wonder  the  Chicago  wheat  market  is  mounting 
high.  There  is  the  general  report  that  the  crops  in 
the  Northwest  are  being  largely  destroyed  by  black 
rust — though  at  this  distance  we  do  not  know  what 
"  black  rust"  is.    Rather  more  definite  is  the  state- 


ment that  reports  received  from  300  grain  men  and 
millers  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  indicate 
that  this  area  has  produced  58,000,000  bushels  less 
wheat  than  in  1903.  Fully  half  of  the  deficit  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  excessive  rains  which  fell  late  in 
June  and  early  in  July  on  fields  that  were  ready  for 
harvest  or  on  wheat  that  was  in  the  shocks  awaiting 
the  thrashers.  It  is  evidently  all  right  that  wheat 
should  be  worth  money  and  it  is  too  bad  that  Califor- 
nia has  not  more  of  it  this  year. 

A  very  good  selection  has  been  made  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn  of  San  Jose  to 
occupy  the  vacancy  created  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Craw  for  Hawaii.  Mr.  Craw  was  given  a 
farewell  banquet  by  about  a  hundred  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit  industry,  and  the  post-prandial 
speeches  constituted  a  very  cordial  and  merited 
tribute  to  his  personal  worth  and  public  services. 
Mr.  Ehrhorn  is  qualified  for  the  place  which  he  now 
occupies,  because  of  his  years  of  preparation  in  the 
form  of  careful  and  protracted  entomological  studies 
and  investigations,  as  well  as  by  his  experience  and 
observations  in  practical  fruit  growing.  His  long 
career  as  the  sole  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Santa  Clara  county  has  secured  for  him  much  credit 
and  is  assurance  that  he  understands  the  peculiar 
duties  of  his  new  place.  The  fruit  interest  has  a 
very  kindly  and  appreciative  regard  for  Mr.  Ehr- 
horn. He  thinks  and  acts  first  and  talks  afterwards. 
The  State  is  very  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Craw's 
place  so  well  filled  by  those  having  the  appointing 
power. 

We  wish  also  to  speak  of  another  excellent  appoint- 
ment to  public  service  and  that  is  the  call  of  Mr.  W. 
V.  Stafford  to  be  State  Labor  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Stafford  is  nominally  of  Oakland,  but  the  place  lie 
looks  upon  as  home,  we  believe,  is  his  little  farm  near 
Santa  Cruz,  which  he  has  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  culture  through  his  born  taste  for  agricultural 
things  and  his  constant  perusal  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Prkss.  These  commendable  avocations  have,  how- 
ever, not  made  Mr.  Stafford  any  less  faithful  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  president  of  the  National 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  nor  less  careful  in 
running  his  trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific  between 
Oakland  and  Fresno.  We  are  particularly  pleased, 
however,  with  Mr.  Stafford's  appointment  because 
he  is  a  man  of  broad  views  and,  so  far  as  the  farming 
interests  may  be  affected  by  the  discharge  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  we  shall  not  find  any  of  that  shallowness 
and  prejudice  which  the  word  "  labor  "  has  unfortun- 
ately come  to  suggest  to  many  people.  Mr.  Stafford 
understands  the  agricultural  situation  and  require- 
ments, and  that  will  be  of  great  advantage. 


We  seem  to  be  in  a  very  contented  mood  this  week 
and  here  is  another  reason  for  it.  The  obligation  as- 
sumed by  the  Chico  district  in  offering  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  site  for  the  new  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Garden  has  been  met  and  the  development  of  the 
institution  may  now  proceed  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  State.  Generous  citizens  came  forward  with 
gifts  and  the  county  government  made  an  appropria- 
tion and  the  result  was  attained.  It  is  easy  to  write, 
but  it  required  work  to  bring  it  all  about,  and  the 
credit  not  only  for  leadership  in  the  final  effort  to 
complete  the  endowment,  I  but  for  strenuous  personal 
efforts  to  the  same  end,  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Beard, 
secretary  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association,  who  was  foremost  in  raising  more  than 
half  of  the  money.  He  took  it  up  because  he  con- 
ceived that  to  lose  the  garden  would  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  the  enterprise  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, while  to  gain  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
in  development.  He  was  right  in  both  propositions 
and  his  services  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  must  have 
become  convinced  of  our  esteem  of  the  services 
which  the  United  States  Consular  representatives 
render  in  securing  information  abroad  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  at  home.  We  have  been  enabled 
through  this  branch  of  the  Government  to  secure 
facts  of  great  interest  and  importance  and 
the  great  growth  of  our  export  trade 
has  been  fostered  thereby.  The  Government  now 
proposes  to  make  another  move  and  still  further  im- 
prove the  service  ;  it  is  to  align  the  diplomatic  with 
the  consular  service  in  the  effort  to  extend  our  trade 


interests  in  other  countries.  American  diplomatic 
officers  have,  of  course,  been  largely  engaged  in 
such  work,  as  shown  by  their  frequent  efforts  to 
assist  the  spread  of  trade  intelligence  among 
our  people ;  they  would  seem  to  need  only  a 
definite  plan  of  action  and  proper  instruments  to  be- 
come powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  great  and  constantly 
growing  work  of  equipping  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  for  effective  competition  in  the  world's 
commerce.  The  Consular  representative  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  diplomatic  representative  to 
secure  the  privileges  he  needs  to  gather  the 
information  he  desires,  and  the  present  plan 
is  to  combine  both  branches  of  the  foreign  service  to 
this  end.  This  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  gain  its  proper  place  among 
the  competing  nations  in  the  world's  markets, 
nothing  should  be  left  to  chance,  but  the  machin- 
ery for  collecting  information  as  to  business 
conditions  in  other  countries  should  be  made  as 
efficient  and  as  safely  automatic  as  the  means  will 
allow.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  diplomatic  service 
could  be  brought  into  closer  and  more  active  co-op- 
eration with  it,  the  United  States  would  possess  an 
instrument  of  trade  expansion  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  rival. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Candid  Comments  for  a  Young  Mechanic. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  young  man  23  years  old; 
I  am  a  tool  maker,  earning  $3  50  per  day;  also,  I  am 
attending  Cooper  Institute  evenings.  I  enter  my 
fourth  year  this  fall.  I  expect  to  have  saved  by  the 
time  I  finish  school  $1200  or  $1500  with  which  to  make 
a  start.  I  have  heard  there  are  good  prospects  for 
a  young  man  in  fruit  growing.  Will  you  let  me  know 
just  what  prospects  there  are  in  this  line  ? — Young 
Mki  iianic,  New  York  City. 

It  is  quite  a  question  whether  a  young  man  having 
accumulated  some  capital,  as  you  have,  and  having  a 
trade  which  welcomes  the  finest  wr>rk  and  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  mechanical  thought  and  skill, 
should  turn  away  from  such  a  promising  pursuit,  un- 
less from  some  reason  of  health  or  otherwise  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  seek  an  out-door  life.  There 
are  great  opportunities  in  fruit  growing  in  California 
for  those  who  master  the  details  of  the  work  and 
really  enjoy  the  pursuit  sufficiently  to  bring  their  best 
efforts  to  it.  There  are  many  things  involved  in  that 
undertaking.  If  you  have  never  tried  country  life 
and  have  been  brought  up  amid  city  surroundings,  it 
is  quite  a  question  whether  the  qu'et  and  retirement 
of  the  country  would  satisfy  you  ;  and  then,  in  learn- 
ing fruit  growing,  unless  you  know  something  about 
it  already,  a  certain  amount  of  apprenticeship  is 
necessary,  for  the  effort  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  in- 
volves knowledge  of  a  great  many  things  which  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience.  We  mention  these 
facts  because  we  would  not  desire  to  have  you  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  change  of  occupation  would 
be  desirable  for  you.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  turn  from 
business  and  manufacturing  pursuits  to  agricultural 
undertakings  in  California  and  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results.  These  propositions  you  will  think- 
over  seriously  for  yourself.  No  one  is  competent  to 
advise  you  what  3'our  individual  action  should  be. 

We  do  not  think  you  should  invest  the  little  capital 
you  already  have  in  fruit  growing  in  California  unless 
you  have  some  demonstration  that  the  life  and  effort 
will  be  satisfactory.  We  would  advise  you  to  come 
to  California — as  transportation  is  at  a  low  rate — 
look  into  the  industry  as  pursued  here  and  engage  to 
work  for  some  one  for  a  certain  period  ;  this  would 
give  you  a  chance  to  look  about  and  still  make  you 
self-supporting  in  the  meantime.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  to  come  to  California  with  the  idea 
of  finding  free  opportunity  for  work  much  later  in  the 
year  than  this.  It  is  better  to  commence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fruit  season  in  May.  However,  if  you 
could  get  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks,  just 
to  take  a  run  through  the  country  and  judge  by  ob- 
servation, the  present  would  be  as  good  a  time 
as  any.   

Peanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
whether  peanuts  would  do  well  in  this  locality  ?  I 
have  a  place  about  2  miles  above  Los  Gatos  toward 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.     The  soil  is  sandy  loam, 
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partly  gently  sloping,  partly  hilly.  We  have  late 
frosts.  Kindly  recommend  me  some  reliable  work  on 
peanut  culture. — New  Rancher,  Los  Gatos. 

Your  upland  loam  will  probably  not  hold  moisture 
enough  to  give  you  a  good  large  peanut.  You  can 
not  plant  until  danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  then  the 
season  of  adequate  moisture  for  a  shallow  rooting 
plant  will  be  short.  You  can  probably  grow  pea- 
nuts, but  to  get  good  fat  nuts  to  sell  well,  and  plenty 
of  them,  you  need  the  finest  sort  of  valley  loam,  rich 
and  moist.  California  methods  of  peanut  growing 
are  described  in  our  "California  Fruits,  and  How  to 
Grow  Them." 

Responsibility  for  Dodder  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  find  alfalfa  sown  by  me  this 
spring  is  full  of  a  vine  known  to  me  as  love  vine.  It 
is  a  yellow  vine  and  is  very  troublesome,  matting  up 
the  alfalfa  so  it  makes  it  difficult  to  mow.  Do  you 
think  that  burning  one  crop  on  the  ground  would  get 
rid  of  it  or  will  I  have  to  plow  it  up?  Is  there  not  a 
law  of  redress  against  dealers  who  put  that  kind  of 
seed  off  on  one?  It  is  certainly  a  great  loss  both  in 
time  and  money  to  be  treated  so. — J.  C.  P.,  Fowler. 

The  pest  of  your  alfalfa  is  dodder,  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  these  columns  last  week.  The 
nearest  we  have  to  a  special  law  on  the  subject  of 
adulteration  of  alfalfa  seed  is  one  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  and  to  go  into  effect  September  1  prox. 
It  provides  that  alfalfa  seed  shall  not  contain  5%  or 
more  of  seed  of  yellow  trefoil  or  of  sweet  clover,  un- 
less the  percentage  thereof  is  indicated  on  the  pack- 
age. This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  State  trade, 
but  only  to  interstate  and  export  trade.  It  does  not 
help  in  the  case  you  state  because  dodder  seed  is  not 
mentioned.  So  far  as  we  know  the  only  laws  which 
might  reach  the  case  would  be  those  relating  to  re- 
sponsibility for  warranty  of  purity,  and  these  are 
side  tracted  because  dealers  do  not  guarantee  purity 
but  you  buy  the  seed  "as  is,"  and  the  understanding 
is  that  the  buyer  must  beware.  There  is  certainly 
no  law  for  redress  against  dealers  along  the  lines  you 
indicate  unless  they  give  you  guaranty. 

The  Fruit  Labeling  Law. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  through  your  paper  what  the  law  is  in  regard 
to  marking  boxes  containing  fruit,  also  if  it  applies 
to  open  boxes  shipped  to  a  cannery? — Subscriber. 

The  law  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  was 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved  on 
March  20,  1903.    Sec.  1  of  this  law  reads  as  follows: 

All  fruit,  green  or  dried,  contained  in  boxes,  bar- 
rels or  packages,  which  shall  hereafter  be  shipped, 
or  offered  for  shipment,  in  this  State  by  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  shall  have  stamped,  branded, 
stenciled  or  labeled  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  out- 
side of  every  such  box,  barrel  or  package,  in  clearly 
legible  letters,  at  least  \  inch  in  height,  a  statement 
truly  and  correctly  designating  the  county  and  imme- 
diate locality  in  which  such  fruit  was  grown. 

Sec.  2  provides  for  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $200 
nor  more  than  $500  fine  for  violating  the  law,  and 
later  sections  provide  for  inspection,  etc.  As  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  it  seems  to  be  largely  neg- 
lected, but  if  it  were  enforced  we  have  no  idea  at  all 
that  it  would  hold  upon  bulk  shipments  of  fruit, 
which  those  in  open  boxes  really  are,  and  therefore 
not,  in  a  trade  sense,  packed  fruit.  So  far  as  notice 
to  the  buyer  and  consmuer  is  concerned — and  that  is 
the  aim  of  the  law  —  the  label  might  as  well  be 
nailed  to  the  tree  as  put  upon  the  lug  boxes  on  their 
way  to  the  cannery. 

The  Chocho  or  Choyota. 

To  the  Editor:— With  this  I  enclose  a  slip  descrip- 
tive of  a  plant  called  the  "chayote."  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  in  regard  to  it?  The  account, 
as  printed,  sounds  like  too  much  from  little.  Please 
give  any  information  in  regard  to  it,  as  to  where  it 
can  be  had,  its  adaptability  to  this  climate,  etc. — 
Reader,  Corning. 

The  description  of  the  Chayota  which  you  send  is 
very  largely  a  fairy  story.  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
squash  family  and  bears  a  fruit  which  it  seems  to  us 
is  not  so  good  as  a  muskmelon  and  possibly  a  little 
better  than  a  ripe  cucumber.  We  can  conceive  how 
in  places  where  fine  deciduous  fruits  do  not  grow,  as 
in  some  tropical  situations,  this  fruit  might  be  very 
refreshing,  but  while  we  have  the  fine  cantaloupes, 
luscious  peaches  and  other  summer  fruits  grown  in 
this  State,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  Chay- 
ota. It  is,  of  course,  a  very  tender  plant  and  cannot 
endure  frosts  and  is  best  adapted  to  places  where 


the  fruit  can  be  had  at  odd  seasons  because  the 
growth  of  the  vine  is  not  interfered  with  by  low  tem- 
peratures. If  you  wish  to  try  an  experiment  you  can 
get  the  plant  or  seed  from  the  nursery  and  seedsmen. 

Transplanting  Raspberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  think  if  raspberry  canes 
were  transplanted  after  fruiting  this  season,  where 
the  shoots  are  strong  and  vigorous,  with  the  old  cane, 
into  moist  land  and  kept  so  by  irrigation,  that  they 
would  bear  nearly  as  much  next  season  as  those  that 
had  not  been  removed?  If  not  considered  too  doubt- 
ful, when  would  be  the  best  time? — Inquirer,  Soquel. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  move  raspberries  while 
the  growth  on  the  new  canes  was  active  without  a 
setback.  We  have  transplanted  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  growth  was  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill,  and  had  a  good  amount  of  fruit, 
while  later  transplanting  has  given  less.  We  believe 
that  the  earlier  transplanting  gives  the  plants  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  re-establish  themselves  and  make  a 
good  amount  of  new  root  growth  early  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  thereby  sustain  the  draft  of  the  fruiting 
of  the  new  cane.  If  your  plants  have  now  become 
dry  and  dormant,  you  can  wet  down  the  ground  and 
transplant  soon  and  get  berries  for  Christmas,  prob- 
ably, in  your  part  of  the  State,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
treatment  will  enable  the  plants  to  do  as  well  as  they 
would  without  disturbance.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry 
has  practically  displaced  all  the  older  varieties  and 
it  is  the  one  with  which  we  have  played  our  pranks. 

Hay  Measurement. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  your  statement  on  esti- 
mating the  weight  of  hay  in  stack.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  a  cube  of  8  feet  in  the  stack  would  be  a 
fair  estimate  for  a  ton  where  the  hay  had  been 
settling  for  a  couple  of  months.  This,  I  am  informed, 
is  the  prevailing  method  in  some  places,  and  having 
hay  for  sale  where  scales  are  not  at  hand  should  be 
much  pleased  with  your  answer. — Subscriber,  Oak- 
land. 

It  is  very  close  to  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  rule 
to  which  our  correspondent  alludes.  An  8-foot  cube 
contains  19  cubic  yards.  The  amount  usually  counted 
for  clover  hay  is  20  to  25  cubic  yards  to  weigh  one 
ton.  The  settling  mentioned  and  the  weight  of 
alfalfa  make  the  requirement  run  to  the  lower  figure, 
and  perhaps  a  little  beyond  it,  so  the  8-foot  cube 
must  be  very  close  indeed. 

Army  Worms  in  the  Sierra. 

To  the  Editor: — Army  worms  have  appeared  high 
up  in  the  Sierra  in  Butte  county.  What  can  be  done 
to  protect  places  against  them  ? — Reader,  Soda 
Creek. 

After  the  worms  are  on  your  plants  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  poison  them,  and  this  can  be  done 
with  Paris  green — one  pound  of  Paris  green  to 
twenty  pounds  of  flour  shaken  upon  the  plants  from 
a  cheese-cloth  sack.  The  Paris  green  may  be  used 
as  a  spray — one  pound  of  Paris  green  and  four  pounds 
of  lime  to  250  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  is  put  in  to 
take  up  the  free  arsenic  which  may  be  present,  and 
in  that  way  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  foliage.  Of 
course,  if  there  are  many  worms  and  comparatively 
little  foliage  great  injury  will  be  done  in  spite  of  the 
poison.  Of  course,  each  worm  must  eat  a  certain 
amount  in  order  to  get  the  poison.  Wherever  it  is 
feasible  the  army  worm  should  be  prevented  from 
getting  into  the  area  occupied  by  the  plants,  as  they 
only  move  by  crawling.  This  can  be  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways:  By  maintaining  fires  of  straw  or  other 
loose  litter  across  their  pathway,  or  in  a  ditch 
around  the  place  to  be  protected,  or  many  times 
simply  by  plowing  a  deep  furrow  with  the  land  side 
toward  the  area  to  be  protected.  The  worms  will 
collect  in  this  furrow,  being  difficult  for  them  to  scale 
the  upright  inner  bank.  They  can  be  buried  and  a 
new  trap  set  by  turning  the  furrow  over  those  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  first.  These  are  old  methods 
which  we  have  published  before  and  which  have  been 
of  use  to  people.   

Protecting  Fruit  From  Yellow  Jackets. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  there  was  a  certain 
kind  of  pear  in  my  orchard  that  the  yellow  jackets 
ate  entirely  up.  This  season  they  are  at  it  again  be- 
fore the  pear  ripens.  Will  you  publish  in  your  next 
number  the  best  preventive  you  know  for  this 
trouble  ? — Subscriber,  Monterey. 

Take  five  pounds  of  common  white  arsenic  and  dis- 
solve it  in  boiling  water  in  an  old  oil  can  or  some  other- 


vessel  which  can  not  be  used  for  culinary  purpose 
afterward.  Use  enough  boiling  water  to  dissolve  the 
poison.  Cut  beef's  liver  into  chunks  as  large  as  your 
fist.  Take  pieces  of  baling  wire  and  make  hooks  on 
the  ends,  fixing  on  one  hook  a  chunk  of  liver  firmly, 
and  then  dip  in  the  hot  poison  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Hang  the  poisoned  liver  near  the  fruit  and  the 
jackets  will  go  after  it  greedily,  carrying  it  away  to 
poison  their  offspring.    Bees  will  not  touch  it. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  8,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  somewhat  cooler  than  during  the 
preceding  week  and  conditions  were  very  favorable  for 
all  crops.  Grain  harvesting  is  nearly  completed.  The 
wheat  crop  is  very  light  and  barley  only  a  fair  yield. 
Hay  has  yielded  a  large  crop  and  the  quality  is  better 
than  usual.  Hop  picking  has  commenced,  and  reports 
indicate  that  the  yield  will  be  heavy  and  the  quality 
good.  Deciduous  fruits  are  mostly  below  average  in 
yield  and  quality,  but  prunes  and  pears  in  some  sections 
are  yielding  very  good  crops.  Peaches  are  light  and  of 
poor  quality.  Grapes  are  ripening  rapidly  and  picking 
has  commenced  in  some  places;  the  crop  will  be  above 
average  in  yield  and  quality.  Tokays  have  been  slightly 
injured  by  burning.  Almonds  are  maturing  early.  Or- 
ange trees  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  in  the  interior  most  of 
the  week,  with  cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  in  the 
coast  districts.  Grain  harvesting  continues  and  thrash- 
ing is  progressing.  Wheat  and  barley  are  yielding  fair 
crops  in  most  sections  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is 
good.  The  hay  crop  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality; 
baling  is  nearing  completed.  Fire  destroyed  5000  tons 
of  hay  in  warehouse  at  Hollister.  Corn  and  potatoes 
are  in  good  condition.  Hop  picking  will  commence  at 
Pleasanton  in  about  three  weeks.  Sugar  beets  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growth  and  will  be  ready  for  harvest  in 
Alameda  county  September  1st.  Grapes  continue  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  a  heavy  crop  is  probable.  Prunes 
are  ripening  slowing.  Deciduous  fruits  will  fall  below 
average  in  nearly  all  sections.  Cloverdale  oranges  will 
probably  yield  a  good  crop. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week, 
and  was  favorable  to  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is  about 
completed  in  all  sections,  and  the  crop  was  light.  A 
good  third  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  harvested  in  most 
sections.  The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly, 
and  canneries  and  dryers  are  in  full  operation;  large 
shipments  continue  to  Eastern  markets.  Watermelons 
are  plentiful,  and  are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
Prunes  are  ripening  and  there  will  be  a  good  crop. 
Almond  harvest  has  begun;  the  crop  is  light.  Table 
grapes  are  ripening  rapidly.  Raisin  grapes  are  filling 
out  well,  and  the  crop  will  be  large.  Sorghum  and  corn 
are  making  good  progress.  Oranges  are  making  good 
growth.  Heavy  rains  are  reported  in  the  high  Sierra. 
Pasturage  is  getting  scarce,  but  stock  are  healthy  and 
in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
fogs  at  night  along  the  coast,  The  supply  of  irrigating 
water  is  holding  out  very  well.  Beans  are  maturing  rap- 
idly and  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Sugar  beets,  corn  and 
vegetables  are  making  good  growth.  Grain  and  hay 
have  yielded  very  light  crops.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  fair 
condition,  but  it  is  reported  that  oranges  at  Riverside 
will  be  light.  Grapes  are  thrifty  and  givo  promise  of  a 
large  crop.  Walnuts  are  in  good  condition.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  yield  is  much  below 
average. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Melons  are  yielding  well; 
quality  good.  Hay  baling  nearing  completion  on  short 
crop,  but  better  than  anticipated.  Celery  planting  at 
its  height;  shortage  of  water  is  a  serious  menace  to  this 
crop.   

Eureka  Summary. — Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  along 
the  coast  all  the  week.  Sunshine  much  needed.  Clear 
and  hot  in  the  interior.  Haying  practically  finished. 
Thrashing  oats  in  progress.  Pew  Humboldt  apples  in 
market. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  10,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

Alkali  Land  Reclamation  on  the  Mojave. 

To  the  Editor: — You  may  be  interested  in  the 
alkali  part  of  some  writing  I  recently  did  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  My  experience  here  is  wholly  new 
to  our  oldest  alkali  experts,  and  shows  that  nothing 
can  be  told  from  the  appearance  or  porosity  of  the 
soil.  This  alkali  continues  to  the  very  base  of  the 
hills,  to  the  very  upper  edge  of  the  first  fan.  The 
worst  I  have  is  on  ground  that  by  actual  trial  takes 
4  feet  of  water  a  day  under  6-inch  pressure,  and 
keeps  it  up  for  days  in  succession.  The  only  way  I 
can  make  it  show  on  most  of  it  is  with  an  island  left 
in  such  a  pond.  But  on  most  of  it  even  that  wont 
do,  and  two  years  of  heavy  irrigation  have  failed  to 
raise  any  that  can  be  seen.  On  other  land  of  the 
same  texture  it  has  just  come  to  the  surface  after 
two  years  of  wetting,  and  come  in  large  quantities, 
indicating  great  capillarity.  In  other  places  on 
same  soil  I  have  leached  it  with  16  feet  of  water,  so 
that  none  has  yet  shown,  though  it  was  three  months 
ago.  It  plays  every  kind  of  trick  imaginable,  and  is 
ruin  to  most  all  vegetation,  no  matter  how  watered, 
while  alfalfa  stands  it  best,  but  squeals  lustily  for 
water  and  burns  in  a  week  without  it.  I  expect  that 
will  not  be  so  much  the  case  this  year  when  it  is  over 
a  year  old,  but  don't  yet  know.  The  soil  holds  mois- 
ture equal  to  anything  I  ever  saw,  yet  it  is  extremely 
open,  so  much  so  that  I  have  no  fears  of  disposing  of 
all  the  excess  of  alkali.— T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  Daggett. 

The  Soil. — From  the  interesting  accounts  sent  by 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  we  shall  freely  take:  First,  then,  all 
that  is  written  about  the  fertility  of  desert  soils  is 
perfect  truth.  I  doubt  if  any  one  has  ever  seen  in 
the  rainless  belts  land  that  could  be  plowed  at  all 
that  is  so  lacking  in  fertility  as  the  sand,  clay  and 
hard-scrabble  of  many  sections  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
is.  There  may  be  very  good  reasons  why  it  is  worth- 
less, even  with  water;  but  lack  of  the  chemicals 
essential  to  growth  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  this.  The  wonder  is 
that  we  should  ever  have  discovered  any  marvel  in 
it.  All  plant  food  comes  first  from  decomposition  of 
rock.  This  takes  place  in  all  soils,  whether  wet  or 
dry.  Nearly  all  the  land  on  a  desert  where  one 
would  think  of  settling  lies  in  great  sheets  of  drift. 
Little  of  this  is  sedimentary,  but  is  the  drift  of  wind 
and  occasionally  heavy  rains  working  through  long 
ages.  Therefore  most  of  it  is  deep,  giving  the  roots 
a  great  range  in  feeding.  The  absence  of  rain  suf- 
ficient to  wash  out  the  potash  and  other  elements  of 
growth  makes  it  richer  than  the  same  soil  would  be 
in  a  land  of  heavy  rains.  The  latter  might  be  ric  her 
in  humus  caused  by  decaying  vegetation  and  for 
some  purposes  might  be  superior  to  the  desert  soil. 
Rut  the  desert  is  richer  in  the  chemical  elements  and 
therefore  not  only  richer  for  some  things  but  more 
enduring.  But  it  is  rarely  short  of  sufficient  humus. 
For  there  is  little  of  it  lacking  some  vegetation  that 
makes  enormous  roots,  which  have  been  decaying  in 
the  ground  for  ages.  The  ground  is  so  dry  that  it 
does  not  darken  under  this  decay,  so  that  the  richest 
soil  may  have  the  gray  or  red  of  the  original  rock  of 
which  it  was  formed,  and  thus  seem  sterile  to  an  eye 
from  a  rainy  land. 

How  PFfPLK  are  Affected. — It  would  be  strange 
if  farming,  even  on  the  richest  soil,  were  an  immortal 
picnic,  and  the  desert  has  its  difficulties,  of  course. 
Yet  many  things  deemed  objectionable  by  those  who 
have  never  tried  them  are  really  not  so,  to  the  great 
majority  of  persons.  Such  is  the  heat,  caused  by  the 
dry  air,  al'owing  more  brilliant  sunshine  with  a  dry 
ground  to  absorb  and  turn  it  into  diffused  heat.  To 
one  coming  suddenly  from  a  cooler  air,  this  is  nearly 
intolerable  for  a  few  days.  Some  constitutions  are 
affected  by  its  long  continuance,  especially  in  those 
sections  where  the  nights  are  hot.  It  is  also  severe 
on  those  whose  occupation  is  some  debilitating  indoor 
work.  But  among  those  working  out  of  doors,  nine 
out  of  ten  get  used  to  it  in  a  few  days,  and  care 
nothing  about  it.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  about 
it,  while  to  some,  like  the  writer,  it  is  actually 
healthy.  The  way  to  stand  it  is  just  the  same  as  for 
standing  cold— keep  out  in  it  and  exercise  enough  to 
keep  up  a  raging  appetite,  so  as  to  eat  enough  to 
keep  your  nerves  strong.  When  it  reaches  105°  you 
will  hardly  know  or  care  when  it  goes  five  or  ten 
more,  and  even  another  five  or  ten  will  not  bother 
you  very  much.  This  is  largely  offset  by  the  ease  of 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  by  the  absence  of  fog,  almost 
total  absence  of  rain,  and  the  great  number  of  lovely 
days  in  fall  and  winter. 

The  Winds. — One  of  the  first  drawbacks  one  is 
likely  to  notice  is  the  wind,  which  in  many  parts  is 
double  or  triple  the  force  of  the  same  wind  on  the 
coast.  I  believe  my  ranch  is  the  clearing  house  of  all 
the  winds  that  do  business  in  California.  Arizona, 
Nevada  and  Lower  California.  If  the  balance  is  not 
adjusted  here,  I  don't  know  where  it  is.  The  north 
or  east  wind,  so  unpleasant  in  some  of  the  coast  sec- 
tions in  the  fall  and  winter,  is  nothing  but  a  light, 
pleasant  breeze  here.  But  every  time  there  is  a 
storm  on  the  coast,  whether  dry  or  wet,  the  west  or 


south  wind  is  tripled  or  quadrupled  in  intensity  here. 
An  attempt  at  a  storm  on  the  coast,  or  even  the 
probability  of  one,  is  quite  sure  to  work  the  same 
way;  while  in  spring  the  mere  advisability  of  rain  on 
the  coast  is  sufficient  to  let  the  winds  loose  for  sev- 
eral days.  This  is  probably  not  so  on  most  of  the 
Colorado  desert,  but  the  same  principle  holds  there, 
and  I  have  found  the  wind  from  over  the  mountains 
all  my  health  required,  even  50  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  river. 

These  winds  are  not  high  enough  to  be  dangerous, 
and  would  not  be  very  uncomfortable,  if  they  carried 
no  sand  and  were  not  so  persistent.  I  don't  think  I 
have  seen  any  of  over  40  miles  an  hour,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  30  miles,  lasting  night  and  day  for  days  to- 
gether. The  sand  they  carry  cuts  and  blights  vege- 
tation if  tender,  while  their  extreme  dryness  makes 
them  injurious  to  many  plants.  On  May  18,  1902,  the 
wind  that  so  nearly  swamped  the  Catalina  boat, 
desiccated  melons  having  the  third  set  of  leaves  and 
healthy  in  all  respects.  They  were  under  mosquito 
netting,  which  was  covered  all  around  the  edges  with 
earth.  This  held  its  place.  They  were  not  sand  cut 
like  those  outside,  nor  even  wilted,  as  if  needing 
water.  They  simply  dried  up,  standing  up  stiff  ir.  all 
the  pride  of  life.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  tough 
story.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since,  although  I  have  lost  plenty  by 
sand  cutting.  But  I  lost  too  many  of  my  early 
melons  that  day  to  be  mistaken  about  it.  This  sand 
cutting  can  be  stopped  by  windbreaks  that  can  be 
soon  grown,  and  the  other  blighting  is  not  likely  to 
happen  often. 

Coyotes  and  jack-rabbits  travel  much  farther  on 
the  desert  than  elsewhere  and  are  very  ravenous. 
The  chances  are  in  many  sections  that  the  isolated 
settler  will  need  a  rabbit  fence,  and  will  lose  some 
chickens  while  imagining  that  there  is  no  danger. 
As  an  offset  to  this  there  are  no  fleas,  no  mosquitoes, 
though  they  may  be  bred,  no  bedbugs,  while  flies  do 
not  thrive  in  the  extreme  heat,  and  gnats,  which  are 
plenty  in  winter,  cannot  stand  summer  at  all.  The 
remarkable  freedom  of  southern  California  from  in- 
sects and  other  pests,  as  well  as  malaria,  is  still 
more  remarkable  here;  and  as  for  climate,  one  does 
not  really  know  what  it  is  until  after  spending  a  year 
on  one  of  these  great,  dry  plains,  whose  breath  is  the 
making  of  southern  California. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  on  the  desert  is  no 
such  objection  as  many  would  suppose.  It  does  not 
increase  the  demand  of  vegetation  for  water  to  any 
such  extent  as  one  would  imagine.  It  interferes 
with  the  pollination  of  corn,  so  that  corn  is  generally 
a  failure,  and  the  same  with  olives  and  some  other 
things,  but  the  absence  of  mildew,  scale  and  fog  off- 
set all  of  this.  It  makes  it  dangerous  for  a  traveler 
not  accustomed  to  it  to  get  out  of  water  on  a  hot  day, 
but  otherwise  is  healthful. 

The  Alkali. — The  great  objection  is  alkali,  from 
which  scarcely  any  part  is  wholly  free.  In  some 
parts  of  Arizoua  and  New  Mexico  there  are  occa- 
sionally long  and  heavy  rains,  sufficient  to  wash  out 
the  alkali,  but  in  others,  especially  on  the  California 
deserts,  there  are  many  tracts  where  all  the  heavy 
precipitations  have  been  only  in  cloudbursts,  which 
roll  so  quickly  away  that  they  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  alkali  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  This  is 
mainly  potash,  soda  and  common  salt — the  last  the 
worst  and  soda  next  in  its  effect  on  plants.  One  of 
its  peculiarities  is  that  it  is  spotted,  so  that  one  may 
get  a  favorable  analysis  from  a  tract  that,  as  a 
whole,  is  unfit  for  use.  It  also  acts  in  different  ways 
with  different  crops,  and  even  with  the  same  crop  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  Sometimes  it  shows  at 
once,  sometimes  only  after  considerable  irrigation  or 
raising  of  the  water  level  beneath,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all,  though  quite  as  injurious.  So  that  he  who 
thinks  himself  a  judge  of  alkali  needs  all  his  modesty 
in  giving  an  opinion  of  desert  soil.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  alkali  land  is  worthless.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth  if  you  can 
manage  the  alkali  part  of  it.  For  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  that  is  poor,  and  most  of  it  is  very  rich.  It  is 
the  excess  of  fertility  that  as  often  does  the  mischief 
as  when  it  is  due  to  potash.  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  settler  should  find  it  out  at  once,  so  as  to  know 
exactly  what  he  has  to  meet.  If  he  has  plenty  of 
slope,  or  underdrainage,  he  can  generally  laugh  at 
alkali,  if  he  has  plenty  of  water  in  big  heads,  as  he 
has  under  almost  all  big  ditches.  But  trouble  is 
likely  to  be  in  store  for  the  settler  on  tight,  flat  land, 
though  it  may  be  far  ahead.  And  open  soil  with 
good  slope  may  ruin  the  man  who  depends  on  a  wind- 
mill or  gasoline  engine,  or  has  only  a  dribbling  stream 
from  some  spring. 

My  own  experience  may  give  the  intending  settler 
some  idea  of  what  he  may  have  to  meet.  A  full 
knowledge  of  these  difficulties  is  often  as  important 
as  the  water  itself,  and  about  as  rare,  because  often 
as  hard  to  get.  The  builders  of  irrigation  works  are 
very  wrong  in  not  investigating  all  these  matters, 
and  the  Government  itself  is  no  exception,  in  the  new 
works  it  is  about  to  build. 

What  is  known  as  the  Minneola  ditch,  on  the  lower 
Mohave  river  at  Daggett,  was  based  on  a  most  re- 
liable water  supply.  It  has  a  local  market  of  mar- 
velous prices  and  a  vast  area  of  public  land  that  can 
be  reached  in  4  miles.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  since 
the  water  reached  the  land.    Dozens  of  tracts  were 


taken  up;  nine  settlers  tried  in  various  ways  to  make 
a  living  out  of  it;  all  of  them  failed  to  raise  even 
horse  feed.  Everything  was  abandoned,  and  for 
nearly  five  years  the  ditch  lay  idle — probably  the 
only  case  in  the  West  of  a  ditch  with  water  flowing 
all  the  time  utterly  abandoned  for  so  long.  Failure 
was  attributed  to  the  strong  wind,  to  the  hot  winds, 
to  the  dry  air,  to  poverty  of  the  soil — to  everything 
but  alkali.  Gardens  in  Daggett  on  the  same  soil 
raised  almost  everything,  but  they  were  manured  and 
sheltered  by  fences  from  the  wind.  They  showed  no 
alkali.  No  one  in  Daggett  mentioned  alkali,  and  the 
drip  from  the  railroad  tank  showed  none.  A  dozen 
of  the  best  experts  in  southern  California  had  looked 
over  the  land,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  found  any 
fault  with  it,  except  a  few  who  questioned  its  ex- 
treme richness,  as  I  did,  because  it  was  so  coarse. 
It  is  the  second  slope  from  the  porphyry  hills,  a  fall 
of  50  feet  to  the  mile,  open  below  for  at  least  80  feet, 
almost  exactly  like  the  upper  slopes  of  Altadena  or 
Highland  in  texture,  and  would  rank  anywhere  as 
first-class  orange  land. 

I  was  finally  induced,  by  parties  who  had  invested 
in  it,  to  come  out  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  I 
came,  intending  to  stay  two  weeks.  That  was  just 
two  years  ago,  and  instead  of  staying  only  two  weeks, 
I  have  been  away  only  two  weeks,  with  prospects  fine 
for  staying  at  last  two  years  more. 

How  the  Plants  Acted. — With  plenty  of  land  all 
ready  for  the  plow,  it  took  three  of  us  sixteen  months 
to  raise  enough  to  feed  two  horses  continuously. 
Everything  was  "exceptional,"  of  course.  "The 
windiest  season  ever  known."  every  one  said,  and  it 
probably  was,  for  the  wind  blew  night  and  day  five 
days  in  the  week  for  five  months.  Every  kind  of 
vegetable  and  grain  was  a  practical  failure,  though 
radishes,  onions  and  the  Chile  watermelon  did  well,  in 
spots.  No  amount  of  water  or  method  of  applying  it 
had  any  effect,  nor  did  any  depth  of  plowing  or 
amount,  or  kind  of  civilization.  Almost  everything 
came  up — and  stood  still — while  stuff  like  sorghum 
flattened  out  like  the  ears  of  a  mad  cat.  Sugar 
beets  and  other  things  supposed  to  stand  alkali  failed 
as  badly  as  the  rest.  Thirty  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  the 
acre  sown  broadcast  on  ground  thoroughly  soaked, 
quickly  plowed,  harrowed,  etc.,  didn't  average  a 
plant  to  the  square  yard,  though  this  was  mainly  due 
to  the  air  spaces  which  the  high,  dry  wind  dried  out 
before  the  seed  could  start.  Everyone  in  Daggett 
said  it  was  the  wind  that  kept  everything  from  grow- 
ing, except  a  few  who  said  the  soil  was  no  good  with- 
out manure. 

I  knew  I  could  raise  better  grain  in  ground  glass 
with  water  carrying  the  fertilizers  the  dirty, 
neglected  ditch  carried.  So  I  leached  about  ten 
pounds  of  earth  in  a  washtub,  boiled  it  down  and  got 
no  alkali  worth  analyzing.  Although  I  took  it  from 
different  places  and  different  depths,  I  was  like  the 
owner  of  a  mine  finding  good  samples  enough  to  fool 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  rabbits  that  had  not  appeared 
at  first  came  from  miles  away  and  swept  the  board 
so  fast  that  nothing  had  time  to  show  the  distinctive 
colors  of  alkali  poisoning,  and  the  year  passed  away 
leaving  me  little  wiser  than  before.  On  some  tight, 
fine  soil  in  a  swale,  alkali  showed  in  a  few  spots  from 
the  first.  But  these  were  promptly  counted  out,  and 
from  some  of  them  it  was  apparently  washed  with 
heavy  irrigation.  No  amount  of  standing  water  or 
length  of  time  it  stood  seemed  to  have  any  effect.  In 
a  very  few  spots  along  the  ditches  there  were  some 
signs,  but  no  more  than  on  many  of  the  best  lands  of 
Los  Angeles  or  Orange  counties.  Any  expert  would 
have  said  there  was  not  enough  to  injure  anything. 

In  the  fall  I  planted  about  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa, 
but  the  rabbits  and  birds  gave  the  alkali  no  chance 
to  hurt  it.  and  the  weather  was  so  cool  it  would  have 
stood  it  anyhow.  I  finally  fenced  the  rabbits  out  of 
forty-five  acres,  and  a  spring  as  remarkably  free 
from  wind  as  the  first  had  been  full  of  it  soon  told  the 
tale.  The  red,  yellow  and  brown  soon  began  to  show 
on  barley  and  other  stuff,  most  of  which  died  before 
high  enough  to  cut.  Alfalfa  planted  that  spring 
began  to  die  after  looking  fine  for  weeks,  and  that 
planted  in  the  preceding  fall  began  to  wilt,  or  stand 
still  and  turn  yellow.  Five  acres  irrigated  every 
week  stood  still  and  yellow  all  summer  without  wilt- 
ing, and  fifteen  acres  wilted  without  turning  yellow- 
wilted  all  over  in  large  patches — reviving  at  once 
and  growing  when  watered  and  then  wilting  again 
in  seven  days.  All  this  was  on  the  same  kind  of 
ground,  with  alfalfa  of  the  same  age  and  same  irriga- 
tion. Yet  no  amount  of  water  brought  any  alkali  to 
the  surface. 

Meanwhile,  manure  in  strips  was  spaded  into 
tracts  10  inches  deep,  and  some  spread  on  the  grain 
land.  It  was  from  1  to  3  inches  deep  and  planted 
with  various  things  running  out  into  unmanured  land. 
With  the  exception  of  radishes,  which  showed  a  little 
difference,  no  effect  was  perceptible  from  the  manure, 
showing  that  the  trouble  was  positive,  not  negative. 
Other  experiments  made  it  certain  that  the  land  was 
rich  enough,  that  the  heat  and  dry  air  had  no  effect, 
that  the  wind  was  not  guilty  of  5%  of  the  wickedness 
that  had  been  laid  to  it,  and  that  the  trouble  was 
invisible  alkali. 

Alkali  Not  at  the  Si  rface.— This  was  alkali  in 
place— in  the  place  where  originally  formed— some- 
thing rarely  if  ever  seen  outside  of  the  desert,  and 
even  there  only  where  the  rainfall  is  so  light  that  it 
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cannot  remove  it.  Where  there  is  rain  enough,  even 
at  very  long  intervals,  it  is  drained  out  of  the  looser 
soil  on  the  upper  slopes  and  carried  down  until  the 
soil  becomes  too  fine  for  further  drainage,  or  has 
sheets  of  hardpan  which  stop  it.  Then,  as  fast  as  it 
is  dissolved  by  the  rain,  it  is  carried  down  so  far,  to 
return  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  with 
dry  weather.  A  sheet  of  stagnant  water  too  near 
the  surface  may  act  the  same  as  hardpan,  and  if  it 
carries  much  alkali  it  is  quite  sure  to.  Alkali  gener- 
ally works  by  accumulating  on  the  surface  and  cor- 
roding the  root  crown.  Where  I  am  it  does  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  remains  several  inches  below,  where 
its  effect  varies.  Thus  it  generally  makes  alfalfa  call 
for  an  immense  amount  of  water  to  keep  it  from 
burning  out  in  a  warm  sun,  but  melons  generally 
stand  still,  no  matter  how  much  water  they  get 
Even  the  native  gourd,  which  should  grow  15  feet 
long  without  water,  is  often  in  perfect  miniature  all 
summer  until  cool  weather  comes  in  the  fall,  when  it 
begins  to  grow.  This,  alone,  is  all  the  proof  of  alkali 
one  needs.  The  reason  why  things  grow  in  the  gar- 
dens in  Daggett  is  because  they  are  grown  entirely 
with  surface  roots  caused  by  watering  every  day  by 
sprinkling.  And  they  will  tell  you  they  have  to  be 
watered  every  day  on  account  of  the  dry  air  and  the 
wind.  The  fact  is  true  but  the  reason  false.  The 
reason  why  the  alkali  is  invisible  on  95%  of  the  soil  is 
because  the  soil  is  so  coarse  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  air  drive  the  rising  moisture  into  vapor  too  fine 
for  capillary  attraction  before  it  reaches  the  surface. 
Hence,  instead  of  being  deposited  on  the  surface  in  a 
white  sheet,  as  it  is  where  the  soil  is  fine,  the  alkali 
is  left  below,  where  the  roots  do  not  reach  it  at  first. 
Therefore,  things  come  up  well  enough,  look  well  for 
a  while,  then  stand  still,  and  many  finally  die.  There 
are  also  different  strata  at  different  depths,  where  it 
is  stronger  than  elsewhere.  Last  month  thirty 
people  from  Orange  county  came  out  here  to  take  up 
desert  land  and  bore  for  water.  Most  of  them  were 
farmers.  They  found  plenty  of  fault,  but  not  one  of 
them  mentioned  alkali. 

How  to  Get  the  Alkali  Out. — Leaching  is  the 
only  remedy  for  this  terror  of  the  desert.  Gypsum 
to  convert  it,  and  sugar  beets  and  such  things  to 
remove  it,  will  do  for  spots  on  tracts  otherwise  good, 
but  are  too  slow  medicine  for  a  whole  tract.  Ordi- 
nary irrigation  will  rarely  do  it  without  drains, which 
are  expensive.  Generally  it  makes  it  worse,  bring- 
ing up  more  by  capillary  attraction.  I  find  this  the 
case  in  places  even  on  loose  soil.  Even  heavy  irriga- 
tion— an  inch  to  the  acre — fails. 

The  process  is  like  getting  so  much  salt  out  of  a 
sponge.  You  must  put  on  water  enough  to  force  it 
out.  If  you  merely  saturate  it,  it  remains  to  come 
back  with  drying.  Some  ground  is  so  fine  that  you 
cannot  force  it,  but  have  to  let  it  come  to  the  surface 
and  rush  big  heads  of  water  quickly  over  it.  Some 
will  dissolve  at  once  and  go  down  again,  but  some  will 
float  off  and  in  time  you  may  get  nff  all  the  excess,  if 
you  have  slope  enough.  I  am  having  the  best  of  suc- 
cess with  both  methods,  and  now  have  thirty-five 
acres  of  alfalfa  that  should  give  at  least  a  ton  to  the 
acre  next  year,  for  six  cuttings.  But  I  expect  to 
make  it  do  much  better,  and  with  no  more  water 
than  would  be  needed  elsewhere.  How  long  it  will 
take  and  how  much  water  are  yet  unknown  factors. 
But  of  the  results  I  am  certain,  for  I  now  have  on 
leached  ground  as  fine  volunteer  grain  as  I  would 
want,  where  at  first  I  could  not  get  it  high  enough 
to  cut,  while  alfalfa  treated  like  rice  grows  stalks  4 
feet  long,  and,  strange  to  say,  does  not  scald,  even  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  There  seems  no  exception  where 
the  water  stands  long  enough  and  deep  enough.  But 
it  must  be  under  pressure.  Such  flooding  as  will  do 
for  irrigation  is  too  slow,  if,  indeed,  it  will  do  at  all. 
Places  where  thin  sheets  have  run  for  days  are  as 
bad  as  any,  but  where  it  has  been  6  inches  deep  for 
several  days  it  seems  finished.  The  settler  must 
decide  what  he  can  afford  to  do  in  this  line  before  he 
touches  the  desert,  and  be  very  wary  how  he  at- 
tempts it  with  any  kind  of  pump  or  expensive  water. 
If  he  can  stand  it,  he  will  learn  to  like  the  desert  and 
find  it  a  pleasant,  healthy  place,  with  plenty  of  re- 
turns for  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  work. 
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Strawberries  in  Southern  California. 


From  a  Paper  at  a  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute. 

There  is  none  other  among  the  small  fruits  that  has 
more  to  interest  or  a  greater  diversity  of  methods 
of  cultivation  than  the  strawberry.  Different  soils 
and  different  localities  call  for  different  varieties  to 
obtain  desired  results,  but  there  are  some  things 
that  apply  to  all  localities  and  to  all  varieties,  and  no 
one  man  has  yet  combined  into  successful  practice  al^ 
the  best  things  of  the  various  methods  used,  or  ob- 
tained uniform  results  from  any  particular  plan  pur- 
sued. The  condition  of  plants,  and  the  weather  fol- 
lowing their  planting,  will  often  upset  the  best  cal- 
culations that  are  based  upon  former  results. 

We  will  only  touch  briefly  upon  the  various  points 
that  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the  most  vital  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  strawberry  growing,  and  trust  to 


subsequent  discussion  to  elaborate  as  much  as  may 
be  needed. 

In  that  section  of  the  State  where  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  living  the  business  of  raising  strawberries 
has  become  one  of  great  importance  and  profit, 
and  is  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
careful  detail  that  has  earned  for  the  locality  of 
Tropico  a  deserved  reputation  for  the  finest  straw- 
berries grown  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  as  fine  as 
those  produced  anywhere  in  the  entire  country. 

Planting  and  Cultivating. — In  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting,  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
5  or  6  inches  of  thoroughly  pulverized  surface  upon  a 
good,  firm  subsoil;  soil  that  is  loosened  and  open  to  a 
greater  depth  than  this  requires  more  water  for  ir- 
rigation and  gives  greater  trouble  in  firmly  setting 
and  starting  plants.  In  fact,  our  observation  would 
lead  us  to  prefer  a  soil  but  little  disturbed  to  one 
that  has  been  broken  up  to  a  great  depth. 

When  making  final  preparations  for  planting,  the 
field  should  be  free  of  all  weeds  and  any  refuse  that 
will  prevent  getting  a  smooth  and  well  graded  sur- 
face. All  labor  expended  with  that  object  in  view 
will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  better  and  more 
satisfactory  planting,  cultivation  and  irrigation. 

Except  on  ground  that  has  been  impoverished  by 
heavy  cropping,  we  have  never  found  commercial 
fertilizers  of  much  benefit,  and  would  hesitate  to  use 
auything  in  that  line  except  pure  blood  and  bone. 
After  the  first  year  on  vines  that  have  borne  heavy  a 
good  dressing  of  stable  manure  or  a  compost  of 
several  kinds  can  be  applied  in  the  fall  to  good  ad- 
vantage and  vines  so  treated  will  generally  bear  well 
the  fourth  year  out,  but  stable  manure  worked  into 
the  soil  will  almost  without  exception  call  for 
more  water,  resulting  in  rank  plants  and  berries  of 
very  poor  quality. 

In  planting,  several  methods  are  used  in  laying  out 
the  beds,  either  in  single  or  double  rows,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  given  time. 

Single  rows  are  to  be  preferred  in  a  soil  that  packs 
or  bakes,  while  double  rows  give  the  best  results  in  a 
sandy  or  porous  soil  where  the  water  penetrates 
quickly,  and  the  surface  does  not  crust.  When  we 
do  not  plant  the  runners  or  permit  them  to  fill  in 
the  rows  we  use  from  40,000  to  100,000  plants  to  the 
acre,  planted  level  and  in  rows  18  inches  apart;  in 
planting  for  matted  rows  only  10,000  to  12,000  plants 
are  set  to  the  acre  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  From  this 
last  way  of  setting  no  returns  should  be  expected  the 
first  year,  and  all  such  obtained  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  future  profits. 

All  the  labor  should  be  done  by  hand — weeding,  cul- 
tivating, furrowing;  it  is  far  more  effective  and  just  as 
cheap  as  horse  power.  From  the  time  the  plants  are 
set  out  until  the  bloom  has  set  they  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
Then  close  and  deep  cultivation  should  cease  and  the 
soil  be  kept  moist  by  more  frequent  cultivation  and 
light  soil  mulching.  Plants  do  well  planted  at  any 
time  from  January  to  October.  The  time  of  planting 
should  be  governed  by  the  results  wished  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  given  time. 

What  to  Plant. — Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  plants  set  as  early  as  July  and  August  as  a  rule 
will  not  fruit  until  the  following  spring  in  April  or 
May;  while  plants  set  in  September  with  favorable 
weather  and  good  care  will  fruit  in  November  and 
December.  These  early  set  plants  all  bear  heavy 
crops  of  fine  berries  the  first  year,  making  but  few 
runners  and  those  late  in  the  season.  Plants  set  in 
January  will  generally  give  fair  crops  the  first  year 
and  make  plenty  of  sets,  while  those  set  later,  up  to 
April  1st,  make  rapid  growth,  few  berries  and  abun- 
dant, strong,  early  runners. 

The  best  methods  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  fall  and 
winter  crop  is  to  hold  over  plants  by  bedding  out  in 
nursery  form.  These  should  be  set  out  in  August 
and  be  kept  well  irrigated  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 
These  plants  will  generally  commence  bearing  in 
October  or  November,  and  continue  fruiting  until 
frosts  come.  We  have  had  in  an  exceptional  season 
such  planting  continue  fruiting  for  fifteen  months, 
during  which  there  was  not  a  week  that  berries 
were  not  picked  for  market. 

As  to  Variety. — While  there  are  several  varieties 
of  strawberries  that  do  well  in  our  locality,  the 
Brandywine  has  proven  itself  much  superior  to  all 
others  that  have  been  tried,  both  for  length  of  sea- 
son and  profitableness.  Its  large  size,  perfect  form, 
deep  brilliant  color,  eating  and  shipping  qualities, 
make  it  a  general  favorite,  as  its  almost  exclusive 
planting  shows,  and  justifies  the  reputation  it  has  of 
being  the  best  strawberry  grown  anywhere  in  the 
State.  Whatever  the  variety  planted,  care  should 
be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  stock,  and  only  strong, 
vigorous  plants  be  used,  for  it  takes  more  care, 
labor  and  expense  in  every  way,  except  in  the  first 
cost  of  plants,  to  raise  fruit  from  weak,  degenerate 
stock,  while  the  net  returns  are  cut  down  one-half. 

If  fresh  Eastern  plants  cannot  be  obtained  it  is 
better  to  get  plants  from  a  distance  and  from  soil  of 
a  different  nature.  Good  plants  will  do  better  the 
fourth  year  out  than  poor  plants  will  the  third  year. 

Continuous  replanting  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
of  small  holdings  who  wish  to  keep  in  the  business  of 
strawberry  growing.  Soil  of  a  good  quality,  contain- 
ing plenty  of  humus,  can  be  replanted  without  giving 


it  rest  by  adding  a  moderate  amount  of  pure  bl 
and  bone.    Our  own  experience  has  shown  that 
cellent  results  can  be  obtained  by  such  replant i 
though  reports  coming  from  most  sections  would  in- 
dicate that  the  practice  is  not  generally  profitable. 

Preparing  for  Market. — The  preparing  of  the 
fruit  for  market  has  probably  received  more  atten- 
tion in  the  section  about  Tropico  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  State,  and  if  it  is  worth  while  to  raise  straw- 
berries, and  good  ones,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
putting  them  up  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  mar- 
ket. When  picked  they  should  be  immediately  taken 
out  of  the  sun  and  wind;  the  grading  should  be  done 
in  the  field  and  the  packing  and  final  crating  should 
be  done  in  the  shade,  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  handling. 

Far  better  work  will  be  done  by  the  hour  than  by 
the  piece.  Any  berry  that  will  not  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  good  condition  should  never  be  put  in  for 
market. 

Tell  your  pickers  and  packers  to  reject  all  fruit 
such  as  they  would  be  unwilling  to  eat. 

We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  put  the  grower's  name  in 
each  basket  on  a  slip  of  paper;  it  helps  the  grower 
if  his  goods  are  right,  and  protects  the  consumer 
from  imposition. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  the  far  Eastern  cities 
for  berries  from  October  to  January,  but  unless  the 
shipper  is  willing  to  take  the  utmost  care  in  select- 
ing and  handling  the  berries  before  starting  them  on 
their  long  journey,  nothing  but  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment need  be  looked  for. 

We  have  found  that  a  registered  trademark  helps 
to  distinguish  and  give  a  reputation,  for  when  you 
feel  that  you  have  a  good  thing  it  is  easier  to  per- 
suade others  that  you  have  such. 

From  the  time  you  start  to  prepare  the  ground 
until  your  berries  are  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
if  you  wish  success,  you  must  study  every  step  of  the 
process  and  meet  the  necessities  and  conditions  as 
they  appear,  and,  simple  as  the  growing  of  straw- 
berries may  seem,  you  will  find  it  an  occupation  that 
calls  for  active,  intelligent  effort. 


THE  GARDEN. 


The  Common  Garden  Mole. 


By  D.  E.  Lantz  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

The  common  garden  mole  (Scalops  aquaticus  mach- 
riuus)  is  abundant  over  all  the  cultivated  portions  of 
eastern  and  middle  Kansas.  In  spite  of  a  continual 
warfare  upon  them  by  the  owners  of  the  lawns  and 
gardens,  they  are  undoubtedly  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  farm 
buildings.  In  these  places  they  find  the  cool,  moist 
soil  under  sidewalks  and  in  the  shade  of  buildings 
and  trees  where  their  food  is  most  abundant.  Here, 
too,  they  find  places  of  safe  retreat  from  their  chief 
enemy,  man. 

Moles  have  few  natural  enemies.  As  they  seldom 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  do  not 
readily  become  the  prey  of  cats  or  predaceous  birds. 
Their  eyes  are  rudimentary,  but  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish the  presence  of  light,  so  that  when  they 
accidentally  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
immediately  make  an  effort  to  burrow  into  the  soil 
again.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  earthworms 
and  insects  that  live  in  the  ground.  The  presence  of 
moles  in  large  numbers  at  any  place  is  an  evidence  of 
the  abundance  of  their  food,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  do  much  good  by  destroying  many  noxious 
insects,  especially  the  larv;e  of  Lachnosternida;  (May 
and  June  beetles).  If  it  were  not  for  the  injury  done 
to  lawns  by  their  throwing  up  ridges  of  earth  along 
which  the  grass  dies,  or  to  gardens  by  their 
loosening  the  roots  of  young  plants,  moles  would 
be  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  Aside  from 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests,  they  stir  the 
soil  in  corn  and  alfalfa  fields  in  a  beneficial 
way.  They  seldom  eat  grains  of  newly  planted 
corn.  Much  of  the  damage  in  this  direction,  so  often 
attributed  to  moles,  is  often  done  by  species  of  mice 
that  follow  in  their  run-ways.  It  is  also  true  that 
moles  sometimes  kill  young  plants  and  trees  by  cut- 
ting off  their  roots  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  this  is  not  by  way  of  getting  food,  but 
solely  because  the  roots  are  in  the  way  of  the  ani- 
mal's progress. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
has  published  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
food  of  the  mole.  Sixty-seven  specimens  taken  in 
the  various  months  of  the  year,  except  December 
and  February,  were  examined,  and  food  was  present 
in  the  stomachs  of  fifty  specimens.  Of  the  total  food 
present,  earthworms  comprise  43.20%;  ground 
beetles,  22.7%;  grubs  and  larva>,  22.8%;  vegetable 
matter,  3.7%;  other  materials,  largely  insect  eggs 
and  ants,  7.6%. 

Experiments  in  destroying  moles  have  been  made 
by  the  writer  during  the  past  three  seasons  with 
varying  success.  The  poisoning  experiments  were 
made  with  much  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  re- 
sults that  would  be  attained,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  baits.    Strychnine,  the 
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poison  which  proved  most  successful  in  destroying 
rodents,  was  assumed  as  the  best  adapted  to  the 
work. 

With  shelled  corn  soaked  in  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine and  syrup,  some  of  the  moles  were  killed,  but  no 
data  as  to  the  relative  number  could  be  obtained. 

With  sweet  corn  in  the  milk  or  roasting  ear  stage, 
cut  from  the  cob  and  similarly  treated,  a  large 
measure  of  success  was  attained  and  nearly  all  the 
moles  destroyed. 

The  kernels  of  unroasted  peanuts,  in  which  strych- 
nine crystals  were  placed,  were  found  to  be  reason- 
ably successful  bait,  and  are  recommended  when 
green  corn  is  not  available. 

Bits  of  meat  or  dead  insects  properly  poisoned  will 
prove  successful,  but  with  the  meat  there  is  great 
danger  of  poisoning  dogs,  since  the  mole  burrows  lie 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  sense  of  smell  seems  to  be  strongly  developed 
in  moles.  My  experiments  have  verified  the  state- 
ment that  if  ordinary  moth  balls  are  dropped  into 
their  run-ways  and  these  covered,  the  moles  will  not 
again  use  them  until  the  moth  balls  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. This  does  not,  however,  prevent  their 
working  in  nearby  places. 

Traps  for  catching  moles  are  sold  in  most  of  the 
hardware  stores.  Nearly  all  of  them  work  by  the  use 
of  a  spring  coil  which,  when  released,  drives  a  num- 
ber of  sharp  tines  into  the  ground  and  through  the 
mole.  Some  experience  in  setting  these  traps  will 
lead  to  the  best  results;  but 'trapping  is  a  much 
slower  process  than  poisoning. 

Moles  are  usually  actively  at  work  in  the  early 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  times  there  is 
also  a  short  period  of  activity  about  noon.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  kill  them  with  a  pitchfork  when  they  are 
working,  the  animals  being  located  by  observing  the 
movement  of  the  ground  above  them. 

If  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  burrow  and  fill 
it,  the  animals  when  present  can  be  forced  to  come 
to  the  surface  to  avoid  drowning,  and  may  be  easily 
killed.  The  writer  at  one  time  killed  a  female  and 
six  young  at  one  such  operation. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  damage  done  to  lawns 
and  grass  plots  by  moles  is  prompt  rolling  with  a 
heavy  roller.  By  continued  repetition  of  this  the 
moles  will  be  driven  away,  at  least  temporarily. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Establishing  a  Resistant  Vineyard. 


By  Fkask  T.  Swett,  at  a  meeting  of  the  California  Vlticultural 
Club. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  account  of  our 
experience  in  establishing  a  vineyard  on  resistant 
stock  in  the  Alhambra  valley.  Phylloxera  began 
work  in  our  old  vinifera  vineyard  in  1897.  We  have 
now  pulled  up  and  replanted  about  eighty  acres.  Our 
land  is  unusually  varied  in  character,  some  rich  val- 
ley alluvium,  varying  from  black  loam  to  adobe;  some 
steep  hillsides,  varying  from  an  easily  tilled  clay 
mixed  with  sand  to  streaks  of  sticky  adobe,  hard  to 
till  in  winter  and  tending  to  dry  out  in  summer  and 
crack  open,  unless  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  Location  Described. — Our  rainfall  averages 
21  inches,  being  much  less  than  that  of  Napa  or  So- 
noma. It  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Sacramento. 
However,  unlike  Sacramento  county,  there  is  no 
chance  here  for  irrigation.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  rainfall  and  irrigation  are  not  the  only 
sources  of  water  supply  for  vine  roots.  On  level 
lands  the  water  table  or  underflow  plays  an  import- 
ant part.  For  instance  at  Lodi,  where  we  have  a 
nursery  of  resistant  vines,  the  level  of  underground 
water  is  about  11  or  12  feet  below  the  surface.  By 
the  time  a  grape  vine  is  old  enough  to  bear,  its  roots 
have  reached  the  water  table  and  the  vine  pumps  its 
own  water.  At  Fresno  the  water  level  is  still  nearer 
the  surface— 4,  5  and  6  feet — so  close,  in  fact,  that  it 
often  does  more  harm  than  good.  But  in  the  Alham- 
bra valley  it  is  20  to  25  feet  to  water  on  the  bottom 
lands,  so  that  vines  are  limited  to  what  they  can  get 
from  the  annual  rainfall.  On  the  steep  hillsides  there 
is  no  underflow  from  water.  You  will  realize  from 
this  description  that  in  a  year  of  short  rainfall,  or  in 
a  year  when  cultivation  is  difficult,  moisture  condi- 
tions may  become  somewhat  trying  to  the  roots  of 
vines  or  trees  requiring  a  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  soil  moisture.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  a  number  of  the  coast  counties;  our  district  is 
much  moister  than  parts  of  Alameda  and  parts  of 
Santa  Clara. 

Rupestris  St.  George.—  The  basis  of  our  planting 
has  been  Rupestris  St.  George,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  There  are 
spots  and  streaks  where  it  does  not  do  as  well  as  we 
would  wish,  particularly  when  grafted  with  certain 
varieties,  which  I  will  mention.  But  on  all  of  our 
land  that  is  deep,  fairly  mellow  and  fairly  moist  it 
thrives,  and  when  grafted  continues  to  thrive.  On 
some  shallow  spots,  where  the  bedrock  is  within  3 
feet  of  the  surface,  it  is  evidently  out  of  place,  and 
on  streaks  of  black  adobe,  difficult  of  tillage,  which 
dry  out  in  the  summer  and  fall  months,  grafts  on  it 
are  subject  to  sunburn.    It  has  been  forcibly  im- 


pressed upon  my  observation  that  vines  grafted  on 
resistant  stock  require  more  moisture  than  either 
ungrafted  resistant  vines  or  European  non-resistant 
vines  that  are  upon  their  own  roots.  A  Rupestris 
St.  George  ungrafted,  for  instance,  almost  never  suf- 
fers from  drought  or  sunburn.  Why  should  it  when 
a  vinifera  top  is  grafted  on  it?  The  St.  George  in  its 
wild  state  lives  and  thrives  in  a  dry  country,  grow- 
ing on  gravel  banks  and  the  sides  of  dry  ravines.  Its 
roots  penetrate  deep  through  the  porous  gravel, 
seeking  whatever  moisture  may  be  there.  If  you 
examine  the  foliage  of  the  St  George  you  will  notice 
that  the  leaves  are  small,  evaporating  but  little 
moisture,  as  compared  with  the  large  leaves  of  most 
vinifera;  that  it  is  varnished  and  close-grained,  and 
not  rough  and  loose-textured,  like  a  vinifera  leaf. 
When  the  weather  becomes  intensely  hot  the  leaves 
automatically  fold  up,  like  a  butterfly's  wings,  thus 
exposing  only  a  small  surface  to  the  sun.  The  sap 
channels  of  the  wood  are  small,  while  those  of  vinifera 
are  large.  Now,  when  you  plant  a  Rupestris  St. 
George  on  a  shallow  soil,  lacking  in  moisture,  or  on 
heavy  clay  that  becomes  dried  out  in  August  and 
September,  while  it  can  protect  itself  as  long  as  it 
has  its  own  proper  head  on  its  shoulders,  grafting 
changes  all  this — the  top  gives  off  by  evaporation 
more  than  it  can  receive  from  the  roots,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  occasional  severe  damage  by  sunburn. 
The  vine  cannot  stand  the  strain,  and  is  like  a  man 
with  champagne  taste  and  a  beer  income. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  most  of  our  vine 
yard  districts.  But  I  mention  it,  as  some  years  ago 
the  Rupestris  was  recommended  through  the  press 
as  being  particularly  suited  for  very  dry  soils.  I 
differ  materially  from  any  such  view.  It  needs  good 
soil  and  an  abundant,  but  not  excessive,  supply  of 
moisture.  In  any  reasonable  soil  it  will  carry  our 
ordinary  wine  grapes  in  fine  shape.  It  is  a  strong 
and  sturdy  root,  and  is  the  best  all  round  root  we 
have  in  California.  Vines  grafted  on  it  come  into 
early  bearing  and  bear  heavy  crops. 

Table  Grapes. — Table  grapes  arc  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  grow  on  resistant  stock,  at  least  certain 
varieties,  the  Emperor,  particularly.  This  variety 
has  huge  leaves,  loose  and  coarse,  and  the  vine  even 
on  its  own  root,  in  the  absence  of  phylloxera,  is 
not  a  hardy  vine.  When  attempts  were  made  to 
grow  it  on  Rupestris  St.  George,  on  heavy  clay  soils, 
and  particularly  on  hillsides,  the  results  have  not 
been  good  in  our  valley.  Excessive  sunburn  has 
killed  back  a  great  many  vines.  The  Emperor 
grafted  on  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier  has  be- 
haved very  differently,  being  free  from  sunburn;  and 
the  oldest  patch  in  the  valley  has  now  borne  three 
good  crops  and  the  vines  are  thrifty  and  vigorous, 
while  a  neighboring  vineyard  of  Emperor  on  St. 
George  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Cornichon  does 
better,  but  still,  on  dry  clays,  is  not  a  success  on  St. 
George.    On  moist  soils  it  is  successful. 

Muscat  and  Tokay  do  finely  on  St.  George,  even  on 
heavy  soil  and  on  dry  hillsides.  Thompson  Seedless 
is  particularly  at  home  on  St.  George,  and  three- 
year-old  vines  have  to  be  clipped  so  that  one  can  pass 
through  the  rows. 

The  moral  of  the  experience  we  have  had  here  is: 
First,  choose  a  stock  adapted  to  the  soil;  second, 
graft  on  the  stock  you  use  only  such  varieties  as  have 
a  good  affinity  for  that  stock. 

RlPARIAB. — We  have  experimented  with  other 
varieties  of  resistant  vines  and  the  results,  though 
not  as  good  on  the  whole  as  with  St.  George,  may  be 
of  interest.  In  1897  we  planted  on  a  hillside  of  rather 
moist  soil  sloping  toward  the  north  six  acres  of  old- 
fashioned  unselected  Riparia.  They  grew  very 
slowly,  but  were  large  enough  to  graft  in  two  or 
three  years.  While  the  vines  have  borne  heavy 
crops  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  Riparia  and  a  good  many 
vines  have  died  out.  These  will  have  to  be  replaced 
with  bench  grafted  vines  on  St.  George  stock  The 
scion  was  Mondeuse.  A  neighboring  block  of  Mon- 
deuse  on  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier  has  done 
much  better.  But  where  we  have  planted  good  Ri- 
parias  like  Gloire  de  Montpellier  on  mellow,  fairly 
moist  bottom  land,  vines  grafted  on  them  have  done 
finely.  A  little  experimental  plot  of  Muscat  on 
Montpellier  planted  in  1900  has  borne  two  heavy 
crops  of  fine  grapes  and  in  perfect  condition. 

We  have  been  hunting  for  a  suitable  stock  to  plant 
out  on  our  adobe  streaks.  The  most  promising  at 
present  is  the  Riparia  Cordifolia  Rupestris  100-8. 
In  spite  of  its  rather  formidable  name  it  is  a  good 
vine,  with  thick,  fleshy  roots  that  seem  to  push  read- 
ily in  clay.  Its  leaves  withstand  sunburn  well.  It  is 
largely  planted  in  France  on  such  soils  and  it  prom- 
ises to  do  well  here.  As  we  have  had  it  only  four 
years  we  are  not  far  enough  along  to  announce  any 
definite  results.  It  certainly  is  a  hardy  vine  and  an 
immense  grower,  and  if  it  does  as  well  here  as  in 
France  and  Algeria,  it  will  be  a  useful  stock  for  cer- 
tain soils.  It  is  practically  an  improved  Gloire  de 
Montpellier,  capable  of  standing  more  heat  and 
drought. 

Lenoir. — We  planted  in  1898  an  acre  of  Lenoir  on 
a  north  hillside,  from  which  a  heavy  growth  of  oak 
trees  had  been  removed.  While  the  vines  grew  well 
for  a  time,  their  roots  have  been  invaded  by  root  rot, 
to  which  they  seem  particularly  sensible,  and  a  good 
many  vines  have  died  out.    We  have  some  Lenoir, 


five  years  old,  ungrafted,  growing  on  an  adobe  hill- 
slope  which  becomes  quite  dry  in  the  fall.  They  are 
growing  finely  and  bearing  their  second  heavy 
crop. 

New  Hybrids.—  Some  years  ago,  1900,  I  think,  we 
planted  at  the  request  of  the  University,  asanexper- 
riment,  forty-four  vines,  eleven  each  of  four  Munson 
hybrids  brought  from  Texas.  They  have  been  unable 
to  withstand  phylloxera  and  all  except  a  few  vines 
have  died  and  been  replaced  by  bench-grafted  Rupes- 
tris St.  George. 

We  are  experimenting  on  a  small  scale  with  some 
of  the  leading  hybrid  French  stocks.  As  we  have 
had  them  only  four  years  it  is  too  soon  for  definite  re- 
sults. We  are  growing  Emperor  on  eighteen  differ- 
ent stocks  to  try  to  determine  which,  in  our  soil  and 
climate,  is  best. 

Among  those  worthy  of  mention  are  3306  and  3309. 
These  are  hybrids  between  Riparia  and  Rupestris, 
possessing  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  each.  They 
are  both  thrifty  and  vigorous  and  adapted  to  quite  a 
range  of  soils.  The  101-14,  of  practically  the  same 
parentage,  sunburns  badly,  and  although  I  have  seen 
it  recommended  for  planting  on  clay  soil,  a  few  vines 
that  we  have  on  clay  have  nearly  all  died  out,  while 
St.  George  alongside  are  green  and  thrifty. 

There  has  been  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
Solonis  x  Riparia  1010  and  1015.  Planted  in  parallel 
rows,  six  vines  in  each  row,  the  1015  all  gave  up  the 
ghost  one  hot  day  in  September  when  two  years  old, 
while  the  1616  are  in  fine  condition  now.  As  the 
varieties  are  usually  recommended  as  being  about 
equally  useful,  this  behavior  is  worth  calling  atten- 
tion to. 

A  neighbor,  who  has  planted  a  number  of  acres  of 
Muscat  very  successfully  on  Rupestris  St.  George 
stock,  planted  as  an  experiment,  on  a  low,  wet 
corner  of  his  place,  about  fifty  vines  of  Muscat  on 
Solonis.  They  are  now  three  years  old,  and  all  dying, 
while  the  Muscat  on  St.  George  are  doing  well. 

Summary. — To  sum  up  as  regards  adaptation  of 
resistant  vines  to  our  soils,  in  the  Alhambra  valley, 
as  determined  by  actual  trial: 

Rupestris  St.  George  thrives  on  all  good,  mellow, 
well-drained  soils.  It  does  not  always  thrive  on  shal- 
low soils,  nor  on  very  dry  soils,  although  it  does  well 
on  soils  that  are  dry  at  the  surface,  but  through 
which  its  roots  can  penetrate  deeply  in  search  of 
moisture. 

The  kinds  of  wine  grapes  that  are  doing  well  on 
this  root  are  Aramon,  Mondeuse,  Petit  Syrah, 
Mataro,  Alicante  Bouschet  and  Petit  Bouschet. 
The  only  white  variety  we  grow  is  Sauvignon  Vert. 
This  does  finely. 

Of  the  table  grapes,  Muscat,  Thompson  Seedless 
and  Tokay  do  well.  Cornichon  does  well,  if  the  soil 
is  quite  moist.  Emperor  seems  better  adapted  to 
other  resistant  roots  than  to  Rupestris  St.  George, 
at  least  on  dry  soils.  On  soils  where  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture,  as  at  Fresno,  where  the  seepage  water 
is  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  or  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  where  they  measure  rainfall  by  feet, 
instead  of  inches,  it  may  do  all  right. 

Planting. — Our  method  of  planting  has  been  to 
plow  the  land  not  less  than  18  inches  deep  and  to 
plant  either  rooted  resistant  vines  or  bench  grafted 
vines.  While  we  have  had  fair  success  grafting  in 
the  field,  we  have  found  it  on  the  whole  more  ex- 
pensive, largely  owing  to  the  misses,  and  to  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  suckers  through  one  or  two 
seasons  following  the  grafting.  With  bench-grafted 
vines  the  stand  is  practically  complete  the  first  year, 
the  vines  can  be  planted  with  the  unions  above 
ground,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  top  roots, 
and  the  growth  being  more  regular,  there  is  less 
work  in  tying  the  vines  to  the  stakes. 

Shafting. — We  began  bench-grafting  in  1897,  and 
our  results  have  varied  from  38%,  the  lowest,  up  to 
75%,  the  highest.  Our  average  has  been  about  50%. 
We  have  usually  used  the  English  graft,  tying  with 
raffia,  and  callussing  in  sand-bed.  This  year  we  have 
experimented  with  a  method  used  in  France,  graft- 
ing cutting  upon  cutting,  without  tying,  laying  the 
c  uttings  in  boxes  of  moss,  placing  the  boxes  in  a  hot- 
room  until  callussing  has  taken  place.  Our  results 
with  this  method,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  old 
method  of  tying,  are  apparently  very  good,  and  we 
expect  a  high  percentage,  difficult  to  estimate  before 
digging,  however.    We  estimate  about  65%. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  while  we  have  made 
some  headway  in  the  past  few  years  in  learning  how 
to  select  stocks  for  particular  soils,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  both  the  University  and  the  United  States 
Government  have  established  large  experimental 
plots,  where  problems  of  adaptation  and  affinity  can 
be  worked  out  systematically  and  thoroughly.  I  feel 
that  every  vineyardist  should  encourage  such  work, 
as  well  as  work  along  other  lines  of  research,  partic- 
ularly the  investigation  of  the  little-understood  vine 
diseases  that  are  at  work  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  bursting  of  dams  is  due  to  various  causes,  but 
the  usual  cause  is  an  insufficient  factor  for  safety.  In 
some  instances  the  shock  of  earthquake  has  weak- 
ened a  dam  of  masonry  or  concrete,  and  collapse  has 
resulted,  but  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence,  partic- 
ularly in  the  United  States. 
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Alameda. 

Poultry  Exhibit. — Oakland  En- 
quirer: The  Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association  has  decided  to  hold  a  big  ex- 
hibition of  thoroughbred  fowls  about 
December  1st.  The  Oakland  Poultry  As- 
sociation, which  usually  gives  a  big  an- 
nual exhibition,  has  not  yet  decided  to  do 
so  this  year.  It  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  present  show  will  attract  a  large 
number  of  fanciers  and  fowls.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  consists  of  A.  H.  Greg- 
ory, chairman;  C.  D.  Postel,  E.  K.  Hea- 
ley,  A.  Norton  and  O.  C.  Benjamin.  The 
judges  will  be  C.  G.  Hinds,  R.  J.  Venn  and 
James  Heague. 

Fresno. 

Drying  Peaches. — Selma  Enterprise: 
Last  week  the  work  of  harvesting  the 
peach  crop  commenced  in  earnest  and 
growers  are  kept  on  the  move  handling 
their  product.  About  2000  tons  of  peaches 
are  dried  by  orchardists  in  the  vicinity  of 
Selma,  and  this  means  employment  for 
hundreds  of  women  and  girls  during  the 
cutting  season.  The  women  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  cutting  sheds  where  they 
are  most  apt  in  the  work  which  requires 
nimble  fingers.  It  is  light  work  and  the 
women  have  no  rivals  in  this  field.  They 
make  from  $1  to  82  a  day  cutting  peaches 
and  many  families  add  very  materially  to 
their  income  by  such  labor.  The  orchard- 
ists will  secure  from  5  to  6  cents  a  pound 
for  their  dried  peaches,  and  this  will  bring 
into  the  town  about  $200,000  for  the  total 
product  shipped  from  here.  Many  or- 
chardists sold  their  dried  peaches  early, 
by  contract,  and  secured  lower  figures 
than  if  they  had  waited.  The  green 
peaches  sold  to  canneries  was  also  sold 
from  $10  to  815  a  ton  cheaper  than  the 
later  market  price. 

Kings. 

Butter  Output  Increasing. — Han- 
ford  Journal :  H.  A.  Moore,  superinten- 
dent of  the  KiDgs  County  creamery,  now 
operated  by  Carl  Raabe  of  Los  Angeles, 
states  that  the  supply  of  butter  fat  being 
received  at  said  creamery  is  increasing 
right  along  now  and  so  is  the  butter  out- 
put, also.  To-day  there  was  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  butter  fat  from  1!>  to  20\ 
cents  per  pound,  which  makes  the  dairy 
farmer  smile,  as  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity has  been  ruling  rather  low  of  late. 

Mendocino 

Hops  Looking  Up. — Ukiah  Republi- 
can Press  :  Hop  growers  are  feeling  jubi- 
lant over  the  prospects  of  the  hop  market. 
It  is  claimed  that  prices  will  He  better 
than  they  have  been  for  years  and  some 
hope  that  the  30-cent  mark  will  be 
reached.  A  prominent  grower  received  a 
little  this  week  from  a  well-known  hop 
man,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  22  cents 
was  paid  in  Oregon  last  week.  He  also 
thinks  25  cents  is  certain  to  be  reached, 
and  says  that  the  probability  is  that  be- 
fore September  is  out  he  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  30  cents  offered.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Hop  Growers'  Association 
Saturday  the  price  for  picking  was  set  at 
$1  a  hundred  pounds.  It  was  agreed  that 
if  any  picker  quit  before  the  crop  was 
harvested  he  should  receive  only  75  cents 
a  hundred.  Picking  will  commence  about 
August  25. 

Small  Yield  of  Grain. — Ukiah  spec- 
ial to  Sacramento  Bee:  John  Brown's 
thresher,  after  a  run  of  only  six  and  a  half 
days,  has  been  put  in  the  shed.  The 
amount  of  grain  threshed  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  this  valley  will  not  exceed  10,000  bustr- 
els.  The  Crawford  Bros,  have  threshed 
some,  but  the  total  output  will  not  exceed 
30,000  bushels.  It  has  not  been  many 
years  since  when  the  threshers  would  be 
at  work  from  fifty  to  sixty  days.  Fruit 
and  hops  have  taken  the  place  of  grain, 
and  the  change  has  proved  beneficial  to 
the  farmers. 

Napa. 

Large  Cannery  Burned.— About  11 
o'clock  last  Monday  night  fire  broke  out 
in  the  cannery  of  the  Napa  Valley  Pack- 
ing &  Canning  Co.  at  Napa.  The  flames 
totally  destroyed  the  big  building  and 
reduced  to  ashes  seven  cottages  near  by. 
The  loss  sustained  is  estimated  at  $150,000, 
with  insurance  in  different  companies  cov- 
ering two-thirds  that  amount.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  crossed  wires  in  the  office 
started  the  blaze.  The  fire  throws  309 
people  out  of  employment.  All  of  the  cot- 
tages were  the  property  of  the  company, 
and  in  them  lived  the  employes  of  the 
cannery.  Large  quantities  of  green  fruit 
— consisting  of  pears,  peaches  and  plums 
— were  in  the  building. 

Oran  ge. 

Orange  Crop  Will  be  Light. — A 
Fullerton  dispatch  says:  A.  S.  Bradford, 
director  of  the  Central  Orange  Growers' 
League,  Bays  complete  returns  from  the 
orange  sections  of  southern  California 
show  that  there  will  be  a  light  crop  the 


coming  season,  and  that  it  will  not  run 
over  20,000  carloads.  The  crop  will  be 
light  in  the  Fullerton-Plaeentia  district — 
especially  on  Washington  Navels. 

Walnuts  Dropping.— Walnuts  are 
reported  to  be  dropping  in  some  groves 
in  the  Fullerton-Plaeentia  district,  and 
there  mav  be  a  short  crop  in  this  walnut 
belt. 

Ki  verside. 

Melon  Growing  at  Thermal.— En- 
terprise: T.  C.  Todd,  of  Thermal,  reports 
a  most  satisfactory  year  for  the  melon 
farmers.  His  own  ranch  of  eleven  acres 
yielded  more  than  2600  crates  of  canta- 
loupes. The  earliest  melons  sold  for  50 
cents  apiece  in  Chicago,  and  the  price 
throughout  the  season  was  good.  This 
is  the  record  yield  for  cantaloupes  for  the 
amount  of  land  in  use.  Mr.  Todd  ascribes 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  field  to 
the  fact  that  he  turned  under  a  heavy 
crop  of  barley  hay,  a  crop  that  would 
have  yielded  four  or  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  This  supplied  the  humus  so  neces- 
sary to  the  soil  and  made  a  perfect  fertil- 
izer. Mr.  Todd  is  also  raising  100  head  of 
hogs,  which  he  feeds  on  alfalfa  and  refuse 
melons.  He  thinks  the  hog  industry  will 
be  a  profitable  one  on  the  desert  ranches. 

Profit  in  Melons.— Monrovia  Mes- 
senger: Mr.  H.  J.  Rogers,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mecca  Land  Co..  reports  that 
the  Mecca  association  of  vegetable  grow- 
ers will  net  its  members  about  $140  per 
acre  for  cantaloupes  and  other  melons. 
The  land  company  has  a  700-acre  tract 
set  to  melons  this  year,  and  individual 
holdings  vary  from  small  gardens  to  40  or 
50-acre  tracts. 

San  Benito. 

A  $50,000  Hay  Fire.— Hollister  Bee. 
August  5:  Warehouse  No.  2  of  the  La- 
throp  Hay  Co.  was  burned  early  yesterday 
morning,  together  with  3649  tons  of  hay*, 
entailing  a  loss  of  $50,000.  Insurance  was 
carried  to  the  extent  of  $28,800,  making  a 
net  loss  of  $21,200.  The  warehouse  cost 
$13,500  and  was  insured  for  $8000.  and  the 
company  lost  $4500  worth  of  hay  above 
insurance,  making  a  loss  of  $10. 000  for  the 
Lathrop  Hay  Co.  In  the  fire  of  two  years 
ago  the  Lathrop  Hay  Co.  lost  $9000.  *  The 
value  of  the  hay  destroyed  in  the  fire 
yesterday  was  $36,500.  at  $10  a  ton,  and 
the  insurance  was  $20,800.  making  the  loss 
on  the  hay  $15,700. 

San  Diego. 

Julian  Apple  Crop.  —  Union:  Re- 
port from  Julian  is  that  something  like 
30,000  boxes  is  a  safe  estimate  of  this 
year's  apple  crop:  the  fruit  is  of  excellent 
size  and  quality.  Julian,  in  fact,  is  what 
might  be  called  the  apple-raising  center 
of  the  county,  and  this  with  very  little 
irrigation.  Two  local  commission  houses 
have  already  purchased  jointly  close  to 
20,000  boxes. 

San  I.nis  Obispo. 

Best  Almonds.  —  Tribune:  Report 
comes  from  the  World's  Fair  that  the 
nuts  on  exhibit  there  that  were  supplied 
by  M.  Gerst,  the  well  known  Oak  Flat 
farmer,  are  the  best  in  the  big  exposition. 
The  competition  is  open  to  the  whole 
world,  and,  until  some  one  can  grow  bet- 
ter nuts,  Mr.  Gerst  has  the  honor.  If,  in 
the  final  judgment  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
fair,  Mr.  Gerst  gets  a  decision  as  favor- 
able as  this  preliminary  report,  he  will  re- 
ceive official  recognition  by  the  fair  au- 
thorities. The  almonds  exhibited  are  of 
Mr.  Gerst's  own  origin  and  bear  the  name 
"Paso  Robles  Perfection." 

Great  Grape  Vine. — Tribune:  Back 
of  J.  B.  Gaugler's  building  on  Higuera 
street  is  a  grape  vine  of  the  Mission  vari- 
ety. The  vine  is  very  stocky,  yet  is  fully 
75  feet  long  in  its  many  branches.  The 
building  is  two  stories  high  and  on  the 
back  is  a  large  out-doors  room  some  20 
feet  square.  The  vine  covers  this  entirely 
and  also  branches  over  onto  an  adjoining 
building,  and  more  or  less  in  all  directions. 
It  is  laden  with  grapes,  even  more  than 
usual  this  year,  and  Mr.  Gaugler  says  he 
has  made  thirty  gallons  of  wine  each 
year  for  three  years.  Mr.  Gaugler  says 
he  frequently  ties  paper  sacks  around 
some  of  the  bunches,  which  serves  to 
keep  off  the  rains,  and  in  this  way  he 
saves  the  grapes  in  good  condition  for 
several  months  after  they  would  otherwise 
have  dropped  off.  This  vine  was  planted 
by  Mr.  Gaugler  about  eighteen  years  ago. 

Santa  Clara. 

Rushing  Apricots  to  Market.— 
Journal:  Quite  a  number  of  teams  heavily 
loaded  with  dried  apricots  have  passed 
through  town  to  the  depot  this  week. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  price 
at  which  the  fruit  has  been  sold  or  the 
price  asked  for  it  by  the  grower.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  fruit  is 
being  rushed  to  market  too  soon  after 
leaving  the  trays.  The  course  is  unwise, 
unless  previously  contracted  at  prices 
that  will  give  the  grower  a  good  profit. 
Apricots  are  a  ready  sale  almost  any  time 
of  the  year.  The  supply  of  this  fruit  in 
the  dried  state  is  limited,  and,  unlike 


prunes,  does  not  glut  the  market  and  beg 
for  a  price. 

Prune  Harvesting.  —  The  prune 
growers  are  actively  at  work  preparing 
for  the  harvest  that  is  now  almost  upon 
them.  A  few  early  prunes  have  already 
been  gathered,  but  the  curing  of  the  fruit 
will  not  be  under  full  headway  for  some 
days  to  come.  Mauy  of  our  people  are 
now  engaged  in  caring  for  fruit,  some  in 
drying  and  packing  houses,  others  gath- 
ering fruit,  ete..  giving  paying  work  to 
many  people. 

Sacramento. 

Large  Melons.— Union:  Three  large 
cantaloupes  are  on  display  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  building.  They  were 
placed  on  exhibition  by  Waldeck  Bros,  of 
Yolo  county,  on  whose  farm  they  were 
grown.  These  melons  are  of  a  new  vari- 
ety and  are  named  Waldeck  cantaloupes, 
after  the  growers.  They  have  a  com- 
bined weight  of  seventy-five  pounds  and 
the  largest  melon  weighs  thirty  -  two 
•  pounds. 

First  Tokays.  —  The  first  Tokay 
grapes  to  be  shipped  this  season  were 
forwarded  through  the  California  Fruit 
Distributers  last  Tuesday  by  the  Pioneer 
Fruit  Co.  from  Florin.  They  -..ere  of 
good  color  and  size.  The  crate  was  des- 
tined for  New  York. 

Sierra. 

Big  Shipment  of  Sheep.— Loyalton 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee.  Aug.  5:  Forty- 
five  cars  of  sheep,  a  total  of  7200  head, 
were  shipped  out  of  Sierra  valley  from 
Beckwith  over  the  Boca  &  Loyalton  Rail- 
road yesterday.  It  required  four  engines 
working  from  3  a.  M..  when  the  loading 
began,  until  night  to  get  the  cars  over 
the  hill.  The  sheep  are  for  the  Chicago 
market.  This  is  the  largest  single  order 
the  Boca  &  Lovalton  Railroad  ever  hau- 
dled. 

Sonoma. 

Choice  Apple  Shipments.— Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat :  The  shipment  of 
apples  from  the  Hotchkiss  ranch,  near 
Healdsburg,  will  be  heavier  than  usual, 
according  to  the  manager.  Mr.  D.  L. 
Hotchkiss.  The  apples  are  put  up  care- 
fully in  separate  wrappers,  and  after  being 
sized  are  packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes  un- 
der the  Hotchkiss  brand.  It  is  expected 
that  over  600  boxes  will  be  sent  this  year 
to  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Blackberries  at  Sebastopol.— 
This  is  the  most  active  season  for  the 
blackberry  shippers  arouud  Sebastopol. 
Fruit  is  bringing  $30  a  ton  and  is  being 
shipped  and  hauled  to  the  canneries  in 
great  quantities.  G.  L.  Ayers,  the  agent 
of  the  Merritt  Fruit  Co.,  bought  six  cars 
of  berries  the  past  week. 

Glanders  in  Alexander  Valley.— 
Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfield  went  up  to  Alexan- 
der valley  on  Saturday  to  inspect,  another 
case  of  glanders  among  horses  in  the  val- 
ley. He  went  at  the  instruction  of  the 
district  attorney,  at  whose  request  he  also 
inspected  a  horse  in  Dry  (.'rock  valley  last 
week.  The  latter  animal  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  the  dread  disease  and  was 
slaughtered.  The  animal  had  been  in 
contact  with  other  horses  and  they  are 
under  surveillance. 

Biggest  Crop  of  Hops.— T.  Boono 
Miller  was  in  town  yesterday  from  his 
Russian  river  hop  ranch.  He  says  the 
hops  are  looking  fine  and  he  will  have  the 
largest  yield  the  yard  has  turned  out. 

Peaches  a  Failure.  —  Healdsburg 
Enterprise :  M.  C.  Sarginson,  who  last 
year  harvested  thirty-five  tons  of  poaches, 
states  that  his  output  this  year  from  the 
same  orchard  amounts  to  exactly  sixty- 
five  pounds.  Mr.  Sarginson  also  stated 
that  his  crop  of  prunes  this  year  will  not 
be  so  large  in  quantity  as  last  year:  the 
quality  and  size,  however,  are  far  ahead 
of  last  year,  and  he  expects  his  orchard 
will  realize  him  more  than  last  year. 

Stanislaus. 

A  Prolific  Fruit  Farm.— Oakdale 
Leader:  D.  S.  Stuart  will  realizo  hand- 
some returns  from  his  prolific,  fruit  farm 
this  season.  His  crop  in  general  will  make 
a  hotter  yield  than  that  of  some  of  his 
neighbors.  His  output  of  dried  fruits  will 
be  good  and  prices  remunerative.  A  good 
portion  of  his  orange  cling  peaches  have 
been  disposed  of  to  a  Stockton  cannery 
and  his  crop  of  pears  to  a  Fresno  firm, 
both  at  good  prices.  The  latter  brought 
$27.50  per  ton  at  Oakdale.  A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Stuart  dug  up  his  apricot 
orchard,  believing  it  to  bo  a  tickle  crop  at 
best.  This  land  lie  planted  to  almonds,  a 
large  portion  of  the  trees  now  being  in 
full  bearing.  From  this  crop  ho  will  re- 
coive  handsome  returns  this  season. 

Sale  of  Almonds.— H.  A.  Marckres 
states  that,  taking  all  of  his  fruit  and  nut 
crops  together,  the  returns  would  bo  fairly- 
good  this  season;  that  he  has  sold  his 
almond  crop,  including  all  grades,  at  10 
cents  per  pound,  delivered  at  Oakdale. 

A  Fine  Crop.— Modesto  News:  L.  H. 
Hammett,  who  Urea  or:  his  ranch  near 


Salida.  has  just  finished  harvesting  I 
banner  crop  of  wheat  of  the  season. 
Hammett  cut  100  acres  of  wheat  whu 
rau  a  fraction  over  fourteen  sacks  to  t. 
acre.    The  wheat  is  the  White  Australian 
variety  and  is  very  heavy,  and  will  bring 
$2  or  $3  per  ton  more  than  the  other  va- 
rieties. 

Sutter. 

Experimenting  With  New  Wheat. 
— Yuba  City  Farmer:  Sample  lots  of  new 
seed  wheat  from  Russia  were  planted  on  a 
small  plot  of  ground  ou  the  farm  of  B.  F. 
Walton,  below  Yuba  City.  The  seed  was 
procured  by  W.  F.  Sperry,  manager  of 
the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 's  mill  iu  MarysviUe. 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  same  would  be  adapted  to  this  valley. 
Out  of  the  seven  varieties  planted  five  did 
very  well,  and  Mr.  Walton  recently  gath- 
ered the  same  and  will  have  the  seed 
thrashed  out.  The  wheat  made  a  good 
growth  and  the  yield  was  much  better 
than  was  expected,  as  the  seed  was  planted 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  matured  iu 
July.  Most  of  it  is  bearded,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  tendency  to  shell  out  by 
the  wind,  like  the  local  boarded  wheat. 
The  kernels  are  plump  and.  very  hard 
and  of  good  milling  grade.  The  best 
samples  of  this  now  crop  will  bo  saved 
and  replanted,  so  that  in  a  few  years  some 
choice  lots  of  seed  can  be  secured  aud 
placed  ou  the  market. 

Tehama. 

Corning  Almond  Chop.  Rod  Bluff 
News  :  E.  A.  Warren  of  Chico  on  Mon- 
day contracted  for  the  local  almond  crop, 
including  the  three  Hatch  varieties,  for 
12  cents  per  pound.  The  crop  from  the 
Kraft.  Woodson,  Crooks,  Inns  and  At- 
kin's  orchards  is  estimated  at  fifteen  tons. 
Tulare. 

A  Remarkable  Cow.  Portervillo  Fn- 
terprise  :  J.  C.  Thorn,  Jr.,  has  a  remark- 
able Holstcin  oow  which  is  now  fresh,  its 
udder  when  full  of  milk  measuring  5  feet 
4  inches  in  circumference,  almost  the  si/.o 
of  the  eow  around  the  girth,  behind  the 
shoulders,  which  measures  6  foot  4  inches. 
The  eow  was  bred  in  Wiseonsiu,  its  regis- 
tered number  being  2.">02!>  11.  F.  H.  B. 
Mr.  Thorn  obtained  it  with  others  from 
Hewitt  &  MeXulty  of  Selma  and  the  bull 
from  George  C.  Hooding  of  Fresno.  Mr. 
Thorn  has  had  it  photographed  and 
thinks  there  is  no  other  eow  to  equal  this 
one  in  the  State. 

Ventura. 

Famous  Ranch  Sold.— The  famous 
ranch  of  San  Miguel,  the  property  of  the 
late  Dixie  Thompsou,  is  about  to  be  sold. 
Frank  J.  Carolan  of  San  Fraucisco  and 
Burlingame.  who  married  into  the  Full- 
man  family,  aud  who  is  a  millionaire  him- 
self, is  the  prospective  purchaser.  Mr. 
Carolan  has  an  option  on  the  ranch  until 
October.  The  price  reaches  the  half  mil- 
lion mark. 

Yolo. 

Hop  Picking  Begins.— Sacrameuto 
Record  Union,  August  4:  Charles  Merk- 
loy,  of  the  (inn  of  Merkley  Brothers,  who 
conduct  a  large  hop  ranch  in  Yolo  county, 
began  picking  hops  yesterday  morning, 
using  only  white  help.  In  speaking  of 
this  feature  of  the  hop  harvest  Mr.  Merk- 
ley  said:  "There  should  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  all  the  white  help  required  for 
hop  picking  this  season.  I  put  about  100 
men  to  work  this  morning,  and  I  have 
had  to  refuse  the  services  of  fully  100  or 
more  during  the  day.  I  believe  that  I 
lead  in  beginning  ti  e  picking  this  season, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  the  heaviest 
crop  in  Yolo  county." 

Vnlm. 

Hop  Notes. —Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners: F.vcrything  is  hustle  about  the 
Wheatland  hop  yards  at  the  present  time 
aud  arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  harvesting  the  crop,  which  begins  be- 
tween the  8th  and  15th.  The  crop  will 
exceed  that  of  1903  by  probably  600  or  700 
bales,  and  the  product  will  be  of  good 
quality.  A  few  early  hops  were 
picked  and  cured  by  Durst  Bros.,  the 
first  of  the  week,  and  these,  we  believe, 
bear  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  new 
hops  in  t  he  State.  Dickers  are  coming  in 
in  large  numbers  and  belli  will  be  plentiful. 
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Agricultural  Courtship. 


A  potato  went  out  on  a  mash, 

And  sought  an  onion  bed; 
"  That's  pie  for  me,"  observed  the  squash, 

And  all  the  beets  turned  red; 
"Go  'way,*'  the  onion,  weeping,  cried, 

"Your  love  I  can  not  be: 
The  pumpkin  bo  your  lawful  bride, 

You  cantalope  with  me." 

But  onward  still  the  tuber  came, 

And  laid  down  at  her  feet; 
"  You  cauliflower  by  any  name 

And  it  will  smell  as  wheat; 
And  I,  too,  am  an  early  rose, 

And  you  I've  come  to  see, 
So  don't  turn  up  your  lovely  nose, 

But  spinach  at  with  me." 

"  I  do  not  carrot  all  to  wed, 

So  go,  sir,  if  you  please !  " 
The  modest  onion  meekly  said, 

"  And  lettuce,  pray,  have  poas. 
Go,  think  that  you  have  never  seen 

Myself,  or  smelled  my  sigh: 
Too'long  a  maiden  I  have  been 

For  favor  in  your  rye." 

"  Ah  spare  a  cuss  !  "  the  tuber  prayed; 

"  My  cherished  bride  you'll  be; 
You  are  the  only  weeping  maid 

That's  current  now  with  me." 
And  as  the  wily  tuber  spoke 

He  caught  her  by  surprise, 
And,  giving  her  an  artichoke, 

Devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 

— Florida  Parishes. 

The  Hazelnut  Syndicate. 


Farmer  Baggs  sat  by  the  kerosene 
lamp  reading  the  Clarion  County  Weekly 
Register  with  the  aid  of  a  toil-hardened 
forefinger,  while  eleven  Baggs  children, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  rioted  around 
the  room,  and  slatternly  Mrs.  Baggs 
washed  dishes. 

"Hesh  up!  Hesh  up!  Keep  quiet 
while  I  read  your  Maw  something," 
commanded  the  farmer,  and  obtaining 
a  half-silence,  he  read  the  following 
squib  from  the  column  of  "Market 
Pointers": 

"Nuts  of  all  kinds  will  be  scarce  this 
year.  Prices  for  choice  shelbarks,  wal- 
nuts, butternuts  and  hazelnuts  will 
make  the  foresighted  gatherers  of  the 
light  crop  rejoice,  and  by  Christmas  it 
is  wagered  that  shelbarks  and  hazelnuts 
will  be  bringing  $5.00  the  bushel." 

"  Five  dollars  a  bushel!"  The  farm- 
er's little  eyes,  set  close  together  in  his 
head,  twinkled  greedily  as  he  repeated 
the  words,  "  Five  dollars  a  bushel,  Maw, 
for  nuts  that  in  orn'ery  times  just  lay 
for  the  pigs  to  git  fat  on." 

"  Wal,  why  not?  That  ain't  no  great 
piece  o'  news  to  read  out  of  the  paper 
'thout  you  got  a  nut  crap  to  sell  fer  the 
fancy  price,"  said  the  mother,  discon- 
tentedly ladling  more  softsoap  into  the 
dishpan. 

"  The  bottom  lands  along  the  crick  is 
just  about  all  hazel  bushes,"  said  the 
farmer,  "and  the  man  that  wrote  that 
piece  hain't  seen  'em  full  of  the  fattest 
kind  of  nuts  or  he'd  have  left  this  sec- 
tion out  as  an  honorable  exception." 

"They  isn't  many  on  our  land,  Paw," 
screamed  the  children,  taking  a  hand  in 
the  conversation,  "fer  we  haven't  got 
much  bottom  land.  Th'  most  hazelnuts 
is  on  th'  Marlattses  place,  and  they've 
just  got  lashin's  of  'em." 

"  Dod  rot  it!"  said  the  farmer,  throw- 
ing down  the  newspaper.  "To  think 
that  that  low  trash  of  a  John  Marlatt 
has  got  a  crap  that  he'll  get  $5.00  a 
bushel  for,  just  for  the  pickin',  and  all 
we  make  is  a  bare  livin'  by  the  hardest 
kind  of  work."  This  from  a  man  whose 
barn  was  bursting  and  whose  corn  and 
wheat  crop  was  the  best  in  the  county. 

"I  reckon  John  Marlatt  needs  his 
hazelnut  crap,"  said  the  woman.  "Mis' 
Marlatt's  been  under  th'  doctor's  hands 
goin'  on  six  months  now,  an'  that  place 
of  his,  purty  nigh  all  rocks  an'  crick 
bed,  ain't  no  place  to  git  fat  on,  the  best 
o'  times.  I  reckon  if  it  wa'nt  for  his 
big  passel  of  hogs,  he'd  jest  give  up  an' 
let  th'  sheriff  take  him. 

"There  you  go,  Maw,  takin'  sides 
with  that  skunk,  '  count  of  your  being  so 
thick  with  his  wife.  I  verily  believe 
that  he'll  turn  his  hogs  out  on  the  bot- 
tom and  let  'em  eat  them  $5.00  hazel- 
nuts," said  the  elder  Baggs,  fairly 
groaning. 

"  Wal,  let  him — it  doesn't  come  out  o' 


your  pocket,"  snapped  Mrs.  Baggs,  and 
went  to  stowing  piles  of  dishes  in  the 

dresser. 

"  I  wonder,  does  John  ever  see  the 
Weekly  Register?"  said  the  farmer,  re- 
flecting. "No,  I  don't  believe  he  does, 
for  he's  too  dratted  poor  to  take  it. 
Jest  think  of  the  sin  of  feedin'  $5.00 
hazelnuts  to  hogs — I  can't  and  won't 
stand  it!"  Farmer  Baggs  fell  into  a 
deep  train  of  thought,  oblivious  to  the 
noisy  goings  on  around  him.  and  when  he 
got  on  his  feet,  with  a  "Here,  you  row- 
dies, git  to  bed!"  a  cunning  plan  that 
was  to  pay  big  dividends  had  formed  in 
his  brain. 

The  next  time  the  farmer  met  his 
neighbor,  John  Marlatt,  a  patient,  dis- 
couraged little  man,  he  was  unusually 
cordial. 

"Howdy,  John!  Have  a  chaw?"  he 
asked,  producing  a  bag  of  fine  cut,  his 
only  dissipation. 

"Don't  keer  if  I  do,"  said  John 
brightening  up  at  this  unwonted  kind- 
ness. 

"  How's  your  wife,  John?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

"Mis'able,  mis'able,"  said  John,  tak- 
ing a  chew  that  wrung  the  heart  of  the 
stingy  farmer. 

"I  'low  we're  going  to  have  right 
smart  of  frost  in  a  few  days,"  said 
Baggs. 

"Yes,  I'm  caiculatin'  on  frost,  and 
I'm  waitin'  fer  one  to  turn  my  hogs  out 
on  the  bottoms  to  fatten  up,"  said  the 
unsuspecting  John,  spitting  happily. 
"  I  hain't  got  the  corn  to  fatten  with, 
and  I  hope  they'll  pick  up  enough  mast 
to  make  'em  prime.  A  lot  depends  on 
them  hogs,"  said  John,  "fer  if  they  do 
well,  it'll  pay  the  way  fer  my  wife  to  go 
to  the  hospital  in  the  city  and  git  oper- 
ated on,  and  come  back  strong  and 
well." 

"Sho!  I  hope  so,"  said  Baggs  un- 
comfortably. "Say,"  he  said  as  if  by 
an  afterthought,  "  I  hain't  got  many 
hazel  bushes  on  my  place  and  the  young 
'uus  set  great  store  by  hazelnuts — any 
objections  to  their  coming  over  on  your 
land  and  pickin'  a  few?" 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  little 
man.  "let  'em  come,  and  welcome." 

"  Much  obliged;  well,  I  must  be  mov- 
in',"  said  the  farmer,  his  object  gained. 

Mrs.  Baggs  was  over  to  the  Marlatt 
place  calling  on  Mrs.  Marlatt  when 
Baggs  got  home.  The  children  were 
romping  about  as  usual  and  he  called 
them  around  him. 

"Children,"  said  he,  "I'm  a-going  to 
form  a  syndercate!" 

"What's  a  syndercate,  Paw?"  they 
asked. 

"  You're  all  to  cross  your  hearts  and 
not  tell  a  livin'  soul,  'specially  your 
Maw,  what  this  syndercate  is,"  pursued 
the  farmer.  "A  syndercate  is  when 
two  or  three  gather  up  a  hull  lot  of 
something  that's  scarce  and  when  folks 
has  jest  got  to  have  the  stuff  you  sell 
dear  what  you  bought  cheap.  Now,  you 
and  me's  going  to  be  a  syndercate  on 
hazelnuts  and  gethcr  up  a  hull  lot;  every 
bushel  you  pick  up  and  store  in  the  old 
ice  house  down  by  the  crick,  I  give  you, 
let's  see — yes,  I'll  give  you  twenty-five 
cents  for." 

Twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  for  picking 
up  hazelnuts!  Their  father  promising 
them  all  that  money— it  seemed  wildly 
incredible,  but  there  was  an  unmistak- 
able ring  of  business  in  his  tones  and 
the  circle  gave  vent  to  loud  whoops. 

"But,  Paw,  we  ain't  got  many  nuts 
on  the  place,"  said  the  oldest  boy,  his 
spirits  falling. 

"You  can  roam  free  where  you  like 
to  find  nuts,"  said  the  guileless  Baggs. 
"I  just  now  saw  John  Marlatt,  and  he 
give  you  youngsters  free  run  with  his 
hogs  to  pick  all  the  hazelnuts  you  want 
on  his  land." 

"Oh,  goody,  goody,"  said  the  tribe, 
silver  pieces  dancing  before  their  eyes. 

"Your  Maw  ain't  to  know,"  warned 
the  head  of  the  syndicate,  "  and  it'll  be 
a  fight  between  you  and  the  hogs  for  the 
nuts — I  reckon  you'd  better  be  on  the 
ground  right  early  when  there's  been  a 
frost." 

"We'll  drive  the  hogs  out  of  the  bot- 
toms," said  the  boys,  with  greed  in 
their  eyes. 

The  old  ice  house  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  creek  was  an  ideal  building 
for  the  hiding  away  of  the  syndicate's 
I  stock.    It  stood  in  a  lonely  place  where 


few  went,  half  underground  in  a  high 
bank.  Farmer  Baggs  cleaned  it  out, 
patched  the  rotten  floor,  built  rough 
bins,  bought  a  padlock  for  the  door  and 
was  ready  for  business. 

The  frosts  came,  light  touches  at  first, 
that  sent  down  the  nuts  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  Marlatt  hogs,  a  hundred 
strong,  were  turned  out  to  eat  and  grow 
fat,  but  from  the  first  had  slim  pick- 
ings. It  was  a  small  matter  for  the 
boys  to  take  turns  keeping  them  on  the 
run  with  the  aid  of  a  dog,  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  worked  with  diligence,  each 
intent  on  filling  his  or  her  special  bin  in 
the  ice  house.  When  the  nuts  were 
picked  up,  they  worked  at  clearing 
away  the  underbrush  in  the  thickly 
laden  copses,  and  when  there  came  a 
genuine  "black"  frost  and  the  clusters 
of  fat  nuts  in  their  shucks  lay  in  wind- 
rows, it  was  almost  like  play  to  gather 
a  bushel  bag  full  and  the  score  of  each 
Baggs  child  ran  up  miraculously. 

"You  young  ones  better  bring  back 
a  little  mess  of  nuts  with  you  every 
morning  you  go  out  and  show  'em  to 
your  Maw,  so's  she  won't  suspect 
there's  a  syndercate  working  by  whole- 
sale— I'm  going  to  give  her  a  big  sur- 
1  rise  when  I  sell  the  crap,"  said  the 
elder  Baggs,  inculcating  a  fine  lesson  in 
hypocrisy.  Regularly,  every  frosty 
morning,  he  had  an  errand  down  by  the 
creek,  and  standing  at  the  ice  house 
door,  he  beheld  with  growing  satisfac- 
tion the  bushels  of  hazelnuts  brought  in 
by  his  offspring,  and  for  every  bushel  he 
handed  out  a  fine-cut  tobacco  tag,  which 
he  promised  to  redeem  with  a  shining 
quarter  when  he  marketed  the  spoils. 
When  the  first  snow  covered  the  ground 
and  the  crop  was  gathered  in,  each  boy 
and  girl  had  a  surprising  number  of 
these  tokens,  the  bins  in  the  ice  house 
were  overflowing,  and  the  Marlatt 
hogs,  thin  and  leggy  with  much  running, 
were  free  to  nose  under  the  snow  for  the 
few  nuts  that  the  Baggs  tribe  had 
missed.  Then,  with  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  he  had  saved  a  valuable  crop, 
worth  $5.00  a  bushel  as  soon  as  the 
holiday  demand  should  arise,  Farmer 
Baggs  snapped  the  padlock  on  the  ice- 
house door,  and  seeking  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  kitchen  fire,  chewed  fine 
cut  and  watched  the  Clarion  County 
Weekly  Register  for  the  word  to  sell. 

John  Marlatt  was  sublimely  uncon- 
scious of  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
his  permission  to  gather  hazelnuts  had 
been  availed  of.  John  had  had  his  hands 
full  in  caring  for  his  sick  wife  and  work- 
ing for  his  wealthier  neighbors,  shocking 
corn  and  carting  pumpkins.  When  he 
got  a  chance  and  rounded  up  his  hogs  to 
see  how  they  were  putting  on  fat,  he 
was  astounded  at  their  wildness  and 
lean  condition. 

"Don't  that  beat  time!"  he  said  dole- 
fully to  himself,  "  with  that  big  crop  of 
nuts  to  browse  on,  they've  actilly  got 
thinner  and  I've  got  to  buy  corn  to  fat 
'em  on,  and  that-  means  no  profit  and 
Sally  can't  have  the  operation."  with 
a  long  face  he  went  to  farmer  Baggs 
and  spread  the  situation  before  him. 

"  I  got  to  git  a  little  corn  on  'commo- 
dation  till  I  kill  my  hogs,"  he  said,  "th' 
pesky  critters  is  as  lean  as  hounds 
down  there  in  the  bottoms  after  eatin' 
a  big  crap  o'  mast." 

"I  'low  corn  is  about  the  same  as 
cash  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Baggs  crisply, 
and  the  dejected  Marlatt  went  away 
without  any,  for  he  had  no  cash.  All 
that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to 
trust  in  God  to  send  feed  for  his  pigs 
and  provide  for  that  precious  hospital 
operation,  and  Marlatt  was  a  believing 
man.  He  got  down  on  his  knees  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  take  another  look  at  the  hogs,  and 
made  a  plain  statement  of  the  case  to 
the  Almighty.  When  he  got  up  and 
found  the  hogs  he  was  met  by  a  chorus 
of  contented  grunts  from  the  animals, 
who  were  lying  about,  obviously  stuffed 
to  repletion. 

"  Blessed  if  they  hain't  nosed  a  square 
meal  from  somewhere  a'ready,  said 
Marlatt,  and  worried  no  more. 

The  weeks  rolled  on  and  the  price  of 
hazelnuts  rose  steadily.  The  head  of 
the  syndicate  kept  his  unruly  flock  post- 
ed and  a  dividend  was  promised  when 
the  price  struck  $5.00  a  bushel.  When 
the  figure  got  to  $4.50  a  bushel,  it  stuck 
there,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
syndicate  clamored  for   their  silver 


quarters,  threatening  to  tell  their 
mother  that  they  had  "hooked"  Mar- 
latt's crop.  This  had  the  required  ef- 
fect, and  Baggs,  groaning  in  spirit,  was 
obliged  to  clean  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
syndicate  and  go  it  alone.  Two  weeks 
before  Christmas  the  price  of  hazelnuts 
rose  to  $4.60,  and  the  farmer  dared 
hold  on  no  longer.  He  got  into  com- 
munication with  a  commission  merchant 
in  the  city,  who  promptly  telegraphed 
when  he  heard  of  this  cache  of  fine  nuts, 
to  "ship  them  in,  rush!"  The  hour  of 
triumph  was  at  hand.  Throwing  aside 
all  disguise,  Baggs  bought  a  lot  of  clean, 
new  bushel  bags,  and  harnessing  a  team 
to  his  hay  rack,  loaded  the  tribe  in  to 
help  and  drove  down  to  the  ice  house 
for  the  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of 
hazelnuts. 

When  he  opened  the  ice  house  door 
there  was  a  galloping  sound  from  with- 
in like  the  rushing  of  many  feet. 

"Tarnation!  What's  that?"  bleated 
the  farmer,  hastily  lighting  a  lantern. 

"  Oh,  Lordy,  Lordy,  Lordy!  Oh,  I'm 
ruined,  ruined,  ruined!"  wailed  Baggs 
looking  into  empty  bins.  "Somebody's 
been  here  and  thieved  my  precious  ha- 
zelnuts!" 

"Here's  the  hole  in  the  old  rotten 
floor  they  come  up  through,"  said  the 
grinning  children,  actually  tickled  to 
see  their  father  weep.  "And  there's 
somebody  under  the  floor  now,"  they 
said,  getting  scared  and  preparing  to 
run.  A  snuffling  and  snorting  was  go- 
ing on  under  the  floor  and  after  several 
futile  efforts  a  fat  body  came  into  view. 

"There's  one  of  the  thieves,  Paw," 
shouted  the  children. 

"John  Marlatt's  hogs!"  said  Farmer 
Baggs,  and  wept. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Why  the  Left  Shoe  Wears  First. 


"  Did  you  ever  notice  that  people  are 
right-footed  ?  "  asked  the  proprietor  of 
a  shoe  store.  "  Watch  my  clerks,  and 
you  will  see  that  invariably  customers 
will  put  out  their  right  foot  when  going 
to  be  fitted.  Now,  watch  that  corpu- 
lent woman  going  to  sit  down  over 
there."  The  woman  with  great  weight 
of  body  took  a  seat,  lifted  her  curtain 
of  black  veiling,  and  as  the  clerk  ap- 
proached her  she  poked  her  right  foot 
from  beneath  an  expanse  of  skirt. 

"It's  always  the  case,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  knew  it  to  fail.  The  shoe 
manufacturers  evidently  are  wise  to 
this  fact,  as  in  the  cartons  the  right 
shoe  is  always  packed  on  top.  Once  I 
had  a  lot  of  shoes  come  to  me  with  the 
left  shoe  on  top,  and  it  caused  me  so 
much  annoyance  that  I  wrote  to  the 
manufacturer,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  matter  so  that  it  wouldn't  happen 
again.  The  majority  of  people  are 
right-handed,  yet  a  left-handed  person 
has  the  right-foot  habit.  The  right 
hand  is  larger  than  the  left,  as  it  is 
used  more,  and  consequently  develops 
the  muscles  to  a  greater  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  left  foot  is  larger 
than  the  right  in  most  persons.  The 
difference  is  so  slight  that  we  seldom 
have  trouble  in  fitting  shoes,  however. 
It  is  the  left  shoe  that  wears  out  before 
the  right,  and  probably  for  this  rea- 
son."— Shoe  Retailer. 


Danger  in  Soda  Siphons. 


Do  you  know  that  the  siphon  bottle 
ordinarily  used  for  soda  water  and 
other  effervescent  drinks  is  usually 
charged  with  a  pressure  of  from  120  to 
160  pounds  to  the  square  inch?  The 
danger  likely  to  result  from  an  explo- 
sion of  one  of  these  little  household  ar- 
ticles is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
and  yet  the  average  person  handles  a 
siphon  as  though  it  were  the  most  harm- 
less thing  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  to  re- 
member in  handling  siphons.  Never 
keep  your  siphons  near  the  range,  for 
the  unusual  heat  is  more  likely  than  any- 
thing else  to  cause  an  explosion.  Don't 
subject  the  bottle  to  any  sudden  change 
of  temperature  whatever.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  keep  your  siphons  in  the 
icebox — and  that  is  the  best  and  safest 
place  for  them — don't  grasp  the  glass 
part  of  the  bottle  with  your  warm  hand, 
for  the  sudden  change  of  temperature 
is  apt  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  best 
way  to  carry  a  siphon  at  all  times  is  by 
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Golden  Gate 
Leaf  Lard 

(FOR  CAKE  OR  PIE); 

Monarch 
Hams 

(TO  BOIL  OR  FRY). 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


No  More  Wash  Day  Backaches. 


OK 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  the  O.  K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  anv  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There  is  no  escape  of 
steam  from  the  O.  K.  Washer,  therefore,  no  resulting  sick- 
ness. Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at 
your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


the  metal  top  at  the  head  of  the  bottle. 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  drop  a  siphon, 
for  an  explosion  is  the  inevitable  result. 
When  empty,  the  siphon  is,  of  course, 
quite  harmless. 

That  these  bottles  are  considered  a 
great  source  of  danger  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  courts  inevitably  hold 
the  bottlers  strictly  reliable  for  all  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  explosion  of  one 
of  them  if  even  the  slightest  defect  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  bottle  can  be 
shown. — Washington  Times. 


Training  the  Muscles. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that 
almost  the  only  people  who  call  upon 
all  their  muscles  for  work  are  a  few  all- 
round  athletes.  Nearly  every  one 
knows  what  it  means  to  overwork  one 
muscle  or  one  set  of  muscles.  The 
brawny  arm  of  the  blacksmith  is  a  case 
in  point,  where  one  limb,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  daily  occupation,  will  be 
found  to  be  proportionately  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Then  there  are  the 
special  athletes  —  acrobats,  jumpers 
and  their  kind — who  often  develop  cer- 
tain muscles  to  the  point  of  deformity. 

The  body  will  always  grow  biggest  at 
that  place  where  the  blood  is  most 
often  sent,  and  where  the  muscles  are 
kept  in  most  constant  action.  This  is 
why  massage,  or  passive  exercise,  is  so 
useful  in  searching  out  and  supplying 
with  blood  and  setting  to  work  the 
parts  of  the  body  most  inclinec  to  iner- 
tia, either  by  reason  of  illness  or,  more 
often,  by  reason  of  neglect. 

The  needs  of  daily  living  cause  most 
people  to  give  more  or  less  exercise  to 
their  legs  and  arms.  Even  the  very 
old  and  feeble  walk  about  their  rooms 
and  dress  themselves.  But  many  peo- 
ple neglect  the  outlying  muscles,  for 
example,  those  of  the  neck  and  back, 
and,  most  to  be  regretted  of  all,  the 
abdominal  muscles,  a  neglect  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  health. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  where  the  lazy, 
skulking  muscles  are.  They  are  like 
tropical  darkies  in  their  disposition.  If 
one  does  not  insist  upon  their  working 
they  will  lie  down  and  rest  forever. 
But  start  them  up  with  any  unwonted 
form  of  exercise,  and  what  a  fuss! 
What  a  grumbling  and  aching  and 
limping  round!  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  send  the  blood  after  them  con- 
stantly as  an  overseer,  and  to  keep 
them  at  it.  When  this  is  done  the 
grumbling  and  the  pain  will  soon  disap- 
pear, and  the  joy  which  is  the  reward 
of  honest  work  everywhere  will  become 
the  portion  of  those  muscles. 

Those  who  regard  any  form  of  sys- 
tematized exercising  as  a  bore  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  there  will  never 
be  devised  anything  better  than  walk- 
ing, properly  done,  in  the  open  air,  to 
bring  the  entire  muscular  system  into 
right  control  and  get  fair  work  out  of 
it. — Youth's  Companion. 

Use  Vinegar  Sparingly. 


Vinegar  is  one  of  the  common  condi- 
ments which  is  useful,  perhaps,  in  small 
quantities,  but  certainly  injurious  if 
taken  too  freely.  A  dinner  salad,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  for  six 
persons,  is  a  good  proportion.  Vine- 
gar, spices,  in  fact  all  substances, 
which  in  themselves  preserve  food  ma- 
terials, hinder  digestion.  A  little  acid, 
a  very  little,  will  sometimes  prevent 
rapid,  unnatural  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  giving  time  for  a  weak  diges- 
tion to  assert  itself.  This  habit,  how- 
ever, if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  increase  the  digestive  troubles 
by  constantly  aiding  rather  than 
strengthening  the  gastric  secretions. 

The  stomach  acid  is  mild  and  very 
easily  overpowered  by  either  strong 
alkalies  or  acid.  Pickles  preserved  in 
vinegar  are  always  to  be  condemned. 
They  create  an  appetite  by  irritating 
the  stomach,  and,  if  continued,  provoke 
gastric  indigestion.  Salads,  where  but 
a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  is  used,  are 
the  best  conveyors  of  this  condiment. 
Home-made  vinegars  are  strong  with 
acetic  acid  and  have  no  virtue  over 


good  manufactured  vinegars  except  in 
flavoring.  The  apple  imparts  an 
agreeable  aroma,  which  makes  a  pleas- 
ant and  apparently  mild  flavor.  Grape 
vinegar,  made  by  adding  yeast  or 
"mother"  to  an  uncooked,  sweetened 
grape  juice,  is  excellent,  and  with  a 
tarragon  flavor  is  one  of  the  best  salad 
seasonings. 

The  sweet  pickle  has  no  advantage 
over  the  sour  one.  Sugar,  added  to 
vinegar,  makes  it  pass  the  palate  more 
easily,  but  both  enter  the  stomach  as 
they  originally  were  —  the  sugar  as 
sugar,  the  vinegar  as  vinegar.  There 
is  no  combination  or  neutralization  of 
either.  The  perfectly  natural  palate 
refuses  all  very  hot,  bitter,  sour  or  flat 
foods.  But  to  meet  our  artificial  crav- 
ings we  overlook  this  fact  and  cover  or 
disguise  our  likings  that  they  may  pass 
unnoticed.  We  cannot,  however,  de- 
ceive the  stomach,  and  consequently  we 
pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

Seasoned  or  scented  vinegars  are 
made  by  adding  onion,  tarragon,  bay 
leaf  and  celery  to  plain  vinegars;  these 
when  used  in  moderation  have  dietetic 
value.  One  ounce  of  tarragon  added 
to  one  quart  of  vinegar  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. One  ounce  of  bruised  mint, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  slightly  sweetened,  makes  mint 
sauce  for  lamb.  Onion  and  garlic  vine- 
gar should  be  made  fresh  at  each  using, 
or  they  have  an  unpleasant  taste. 

The  best  combinations  are  meats  and 
green  vegetables  with  vinegar. 

Bad  combinations  with  vinegar  or 
severe  acids  are  sugars,  spices  and 
starches. 

A  sour  stew  of  meat  is  not  so  bad;  a 
little  vinegar  with  greens  is  an  advan- 
tage, but  when  added  to  beans  to  soften 
the  legumin,  hinders  the  digestion  of 
the  starch,  which  is  false  economy. 

To  have  perfect  digestion  and  good 
health,  with  corresponding  strength, 
avoid  severe  acids,  sweets  and  all  un- 
wise combinations.  —  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Lining  a  bureau  drawer  with  paper 
fitted  by  folds  into  the  corners  is  an 
easy  way  of  preventing  the  dust  from 
settling  in  the  joinings.  On  each  sweep- 
ing day,  or  at  such  other  times  as  best 
suits  one's  individual  convenience,  the 
papers  may  be  renewed. 

Try  combining  cucumbers  and  leeks 
in  a  salad.  Cut  the  leeks  in  very  thin 
slices  and  chill  both  cucumbers  and 
leeks  before  pouring  over  them  a 
French  dressing.  The  rule  is  equal 
parts,  but  if  a  strong  onion  taste  is  dis- 
liked a  smaller  quantity  of  leeks  may 
be  used. 

A  medicine  dropper  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  making  of  mayonnaise  was  the  in- 
spiration of  a  housewife  not  long  ago. 
Every  one  who  ever  tried  to  make 
mayonnaise  knows  the  bother  of  adding 
oil  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  dress- 
ing is  thick  enough.  This  woman  expe- 
rienced the  same  difficulty  and  met  it 
with  the  5-cent  medicine  dropper,  which 
adds  the  oil  with  machine-like  regular- 
ity and  precision. 

Peach  foam  is  suggested  as  a  novelty 
in  invalid  cookery.  It  is  made  by  taking 
half  a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  one  cupful  of  peach 
pulp.  Beat  with  a  silver  spoon  in  a 
large  bowl  for  thirty  minutes,  and  the 
result  is  —  or  should  be — a  velvety 
cream.  The  same  authority  gives 
grape  foam,  which  consists  simply  of 
the  white  of  one  egg  beaten  stiff  and 
added  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grape 
juice.  Add  a  little  scraped  ice  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

A  capital  cement  for  broken  china 
and  bric-a-brac  that  can  be  made  at 
home  is  obtained  by  mixing  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  boiling  milk  and  adding 
enough  paster  of  paris  to  produce  a 
creamy  paste.  To  use  successfully, 
have  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  mended 
warm  and  apply  the  cement  warm  with 
a  small  brush.  Objects  repaired  with 
this  cement  have  to  be  set  aside  for  a 
week  before  they  can  be  used,  but  after 
that  they  can  be  washed  in  either  warm 
or  cold  water  with  safety.  Soaking, 
however,  they  will  not  stand. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Stewed  Potatoes. — Peel  and  cut 
eight  potatoes  into  long  thin  slices,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  following  gravy:  Into  a  hot 
skillet  put  three  ounces  of  butter,  and 
stir  into  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one-half  pint  of  broth  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  also  a  bay  leaf. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — To  six  quarts 
of  red  raspberries  add  three  cupfuls  of 
cider  vinegar.  Clean  the  berries,  put 
into  a  stone  jar,  mash  thoroughly  and 
cover  with  the  vinegar.  Let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours — two  or  three  days 
will  not  hurt — in  a  cool  place,  then 
strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Allow  a 
cupful  of  sugar  to  each  cupful  of  juice 
and  boil  up  well.  Skim  and  boil  several 
minutes  longer,  then  put  into  bottles 
and  seal.  To  serve,  allow  one-fourth  of 
a  cupful  of  vinegar  to  three-fourths  of 
a  -cupful  of  water  and  shaved  ice  to 
make  quite  cold.  This  is  exceedingly 
refreshing  during  the  hot  months  and 
quickly  prepared. 

Fruit  Salad. — Take  one  quart  of 
mixed  fruit  juice  —  red  raspberry, 
strawberry,  cherry  and  pineapple. 
Heat  and  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
gelatine  softened  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  water;  sweeten  to  suit;  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spices — cinna- 
mon, cloves,  mace;  one  tablespoonful 
vinegar;  pour  into  small  cups  lined  with 
pieces  of  blanched  almonds  and  chill  on 
ice.  Unmould  on  plates,  placing  let- 
tuce leaves  which  are  dressed  with 
French  dressing  and  two  large  cherries 
at  one  side;  on  top  a  teaspoonful  of 
whipped  sweet  cream;  serve  this  with 
nut  wafers. 

Pineapple  Snowballs. — Cover  one- 
third  of  a  box  of  granulated  gelatine 
with  cold  water  and  let  soak  for  an 
hour.  When  soft,  add  boiling  water  to 
make  a  little  more  than  a  pint,  and 
strain  it  on  a  platter.  When  cool, 
break  into  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
and  beat  until  it  begins  to  stiffen.  Add 
sugar  to  sweeten,  the  juice  and  rind  of 
one  lemon,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  one  cupful  of 
chopped  pineapple  which  has  been 
sweetened  and  thoroughly  scalded  in  a 
double  boiler  and  reduced  to  a  pulp 
through  a  colander.  Beat  all  together 
until  stiff  and  foamy,  then  mould  in  egg 
cups  and  set  on  ice  to  harden.  Serve 
in  a  nest  of  whipped  cream  colored  pink 
with  strawberry  juice. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  l  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/rltti    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^  CALIFORNIA. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OYER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1894.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  August  10,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   t   93*®   95%     $  934®  95* 

Thursday   98*®   97S         93^®  97'< 

Friday   994®   964         98  @  95"6 

Saturday   96j*@   97*         95  @  96* 

Monday   974®1  014         96V4@1  004 

Tuesday   1  03  @1  00%      1  024®  994 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   53   @514  4»%(a>4SH 

Thursday   50',i@52'i  47*<a494 

Friday  52^@S1%  494"®48& 

Saturday   514@524  481B®48*» 

Monday   52?6@54  48*@51 

Tuesday   55  @534  51M@494 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 
Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  SI  46  @1  474 

Fridav   1  46^<ai  44H 

Saturday   1  45   (a.1  44^ 

Monday   1  47"*(ai  46(4 

i  uesday   1  461„®1  44* 

Wednesday   1  44*®  1  45 

Wheat. 

The  local  spot  market  has  been  in  the 
main  firm  since  last  review.  Trading:  was 
fairly  active  in  the  speculative  market. 
Prices  for  December  option  receded  about 
3c.  from  extreme  point  of  preceding;  week, 
in  sympathy  with  declines  in  Chicago 
futures  and  no  pronounced  firmness  in  the 
leading  European  centers,  but  there  was 
later  a  decided  recovery  in  futures.  That 
the  speculative  market  should  r>  cede  is 
not  surprising.  Tt  would  be  phenomenal 
to  have  it  do  otherwise  after  such  an  up- 
ward move  as  lately  experienced.  In  the 
speculative  field  the  fluctuations  of  prices 
in  times  of  excitement  and  activity  are 
almost  certain  to  be  to  higher  or  lower 
levels,  as  the  market  happens  to  be  on 
the  up  or  down  grade,  than  can  be  subse- 
quently maintained.  Natural  conditions, 
such  as  the  anxiety  and  haste  of  operat- 
ors to  buy  or  sell,  frequently  send  prices 
higher  or  lower  than  are  for  the  time 
being  warranted.  If  there  are  no  natural 
conditions  to  send  prices  too  high  or  too 
low  for  the  time,  leading  operators  on  the 
inside  will  frequently  bring  about  the 
same  results  through  artificial  means,  as 
the  greater  the  fluctuations  the  better  the 
opportunity  to  make  profits  off  the  out- 
siders who  are  operating.  Actual  wheat 
cannot  be  purchased  freely  in  the  open 
market  without  paying  an  advance  on  last 
week's  prices.  There  are  dealers  anxious 
to  buy  round  lots  for  chicken  feed  at  the 
inside  quotation  for  No.  1  shipping  and 
are  unable  to  do  so. 

California  Milling  II  45  @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  ®1  40 

Oregon  Club   1  35  ®1  40 

PRICKS  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11.44  4@1  .474. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  I  ®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.44*®1.45;  May, 
1905,  t— ■ @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   8s8d   @6s84d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   14   ©16*8  224®— s 

Local  market   .  tl  474@1  50      tl  35@1  40 

Flour. 

While  the  market  has  been  showing  a 
firmer  tone,  quotable  values  remain  prac- 
tically as  last  noted.  That  choice  grades 
will  soon  command  more  money  is  alto- 
gether probable.  There  is  considerable 
old  flour  on  the  market  of  rather  ordi- 
nary quality,  and  holders  are  anxious  to 
unload  same,  accepting  in  some  instances 
less  than  cost  rather  than  miss  sales. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30   ®4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50  @4  80 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  60  ®4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  50  ®4  15 

Barley. 

Best  grades  continue  in  good  request 
and  values  for  choice  to  select  are  being 
well  maintained  at  the  current  range. 
For  especially  desirable  lots  higher  prices 
are  obtainable  than  are  warranted  as  reg- 
ular quotations.  There  is  considerable 
low-grade  barley  offering,  pinched  and 
foul,  and  this  sort,  while  selling  fairly 
well,  all  things  considered,  is  not  drawing 
forth  much  competitive  bidding.  In  the 
speculative  market  No.  1  feed,  Dec.  deliv- 
ery, touched  $1.10  the  past  week,  but  has 
since  sold  down  to  S1.09J. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  074®  1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good..   l  03*@1  06'4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®1  17(4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   l  00  ®1  10 

Oat*. 

Demand  for  this  cereal  is  of  fair  propor- 
tions, values  being  maintained  at  much 
the  same  range  as  for  several  weeks  past. 
New  Beds  are  in  tolerably  good  supply, 


but  there  are  no  large  stocks  in  this  cen- 
ter of  any  other  description.  Black  oats 
suitable  for  hay  seed  would  sell  to  good 
advantage,  but  such  are  about  impossible 
to  secure  in  noteworthy  quantity. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  tl  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice,  new   I  30  (a.1  35 

Wbite,  poor  to  fair   I  20  <ai  274 

Milling   I  27J$@1  32* 

Black  oats   1  20  @1  374 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  20  ®1  374 

Corn. 

There  is  very  little  California  corn  of 
any  sort  on  market,  and  buyers  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  tolerably  stiff  figures, 
especially  for  choice  qualities.  Eastern 
corn  is  in  moderate  supply,  largely  mixed 
Yellow  and  Wbite,  and  is  being  in  the 
main  very  steadily  held. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  474@1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  474®  I  55 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  30  ®1  35 

Egyptian  Brown   I  224®  I  274 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  374@1  45 

Kye. 

Offerings  are  not  heavy,  neither  is  the 
demand  very  brisk.  Values  remain  about 
as  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new  tl  274®1  324 

Buckwheat. 
In  the  absence  of  supplies,  there  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  to  base  quotations.  In 
the  East  2c.  per  lb.  and  more  is  asked. 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  is  not  noteworthy  for 
activity,  but  values  are  ruling  steady  to 
firm,  offerings  of  most  kinds  being  light 
and  it  being  the  exception  where  any  un- 
due selling  pressure  is  being  exerted.  As 
for  some  time  past,  firmness  continues  to 
be  quite  pronounced  on  Limas,  which  are 
largely  in  second  hands.  Holders  of  Pinks 
are  making  some  concessions  to  effect 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs  t2  90  ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  40  @2  50 

Pinks   3  50  @3  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  25  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  65 

Black-eye  Beans   2  10  ®2  20 

Dried  Peas. 

There  have  been  free  arrivals  of  Green 
Peas  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  a  sharp  de- 
cline. Niles  Peas  are  practically  out  of 
stock  and  values  for  the  same  are  conse- 
quently largely  nominal.  Choice  Garban- 
zos  are  scarce. 

Green  Peas.  California   1  85  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   2  75   nS  00 

Garbanzos.  Small   2  25  ®2  50 

Hops. 

In  hops  of  1903  crop  there  is  not  much 
doing.  Stocks  of  desirable  quality  are 
light  and  are  mostly  in  second  hands. 
Holders  are  generally  firm  in  thoir  views, 
quotable  values  remaining  practically  as 
previously  noted.  The  market  for  com- 
ing crop  appears  quite  strong,  as  com- 
pared with  conditions  early  in  the  season. 
Late  advices  from  continental  Europe  re- 
port the  crop  there  much  less  promising 
than  a  month  ago.  Dealers  are  bidding 
22c  for  choice  new  to  arrive,  with  growers 
generally  disposed  to  await  developments. 
Hop  picking  is  now  in  progress  in  some  of 
the  largest  yards  in  the  State,  and  will  in 
a  few  weeks  be  general  throughout  the 
State.  The  quality  this  season  on  this 
coast  promises  to  be  fully  up  to  or  above 
the  average.  The  first  bale  of  new  hops 
arriving  at  Sacramento  sold  at  25c.  A 
bale  of  new  was  offered  at  San  Francisco 
at  20c,  the  quality  being  poor. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @274 

Wool. 

Markot  continues  to  present  a  very  firm 
tone,  with  offerings  from  first  hands  of 
exceedingly  light  volume.  Buyers  in 
many  sections  are  endeavoring  to  con- 
tract next  year's  wool,  but  that  this  is 
desirable  for  either  grower  or  dealer  is 
doubtful.  In  speculation  of  this  sort  the 
dealer  expects  much  larger  profits  than 
ordinarily,  and,  if  successful,  the  grower 
loses  correspondingly.  If  the  speculative 
buyer  makes  a  miss  in  his  calculations,  he 
is  likely  to  endeavor  to  crawl  out  of  his 
contracts  or  may  collapse,  in  either  event 
the  grower  receiving  no  benefit. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  @20 

Middle  Counties,  free  18  @2I 

Middle  Counties,  defective  15  @17 

Southern,  12  months  —  @— 

Southern,  7  months  —  @— 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern  15  @17 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  12  @14 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  14  @20 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Market  for  hay  is  without  special 
change,  demand  continuing  of  rather 
light  proportions  and  is  mainly  for  the 
best  grades,  while  offerings  are  largely  of 
common  and  medium  qualities.  The 
competition  between  buyers  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  select  stock,  and  this 
competition  is  not  very  keen.  Straw  is 
not  in  very  heavy  receipt  and  is  selling  in 
a  moderate  way  to  fair  advantage. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00   ®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat    8  50  ®  1 1  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   ltd  ®  11  00 


Wild  Oat   7  00   ®   B  50 

Harley   7  00  <a   9  ro 

Alfalfa   li  00  ®  11  00 

Compressed   io  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40  @  65 

MIllstufTs. 

Bran  is  in  fair  supply,  but  stocks  are 
principally  in  few  hands.  While  the 
market  is  not  firm,  quotable  values  are 
without  pronounced  decline.  Middlings 
are  being  rather  steadily  held,  with  spot 
supplies  of  only  moderate  volume.  Mar- 
ket for  Rolled  Barley  remains  firm  at  last 
quoted  advance.    Milled  Corn  is  higher. 

Bran,  %  ton  t20  50   ®  21  50 

Middlings   25  00   ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   22  50  ®  23  50 

Cornmeal   82  00  ®  33  00 

Cracked  Corn     32  50  <a>  33  50 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50    ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Yellow  Mus- 
tard and  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
current  values.  Brown  Mustard  is  in  too 
light  supply  to  enable  the  giving  of  other 
than  nominal  quotations.  Very  little  do- 
ing in  Alfalfa.    Stocks  of  Flax  are  light. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  tl4  00   ®16  00 

Flax   1  75  @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25  ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   i*@  24 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  ®  54 

Honey. 

Market  is  quiet,  and  for  other  than 
choice  to  select  is  not  favorable  to  the 
selling  interest.  There  is  not  much 
water-white  honey  offering,  but  consider- 
able of  amber  grades,  and  scarcely  any  in- 
quiry for  ordinary  qualities. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   64<a  6 

F.xtracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  54 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   84®  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124(<ul3 

Amber  Comb   9  ®u 

Beeswax. 

Demand  continues  good  on  shipping  ac- 
count and  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  B>  28  <a30 

Dark  26  ®274 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  is  without  appreciable 
change,  offerings  being  ample  for  the  im- 
mediate demand,  which  is  not  particularly 
active.  Small  Veal  in  prime  condition  is 
in  fair  request  at  current  rates,  but  Large 
Veal  is  not  sought  after.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  Mutton  or  Lamb,  market  be- 
ing easy  in  tone,  and  prices  for  Wethers 
slightly  lower.  Hogs  desirable  for  pack- 
ing are  in  fair  request  and  market  is 
steady  at  the  quotations.  For  Small 
Hogs  there  is  not  much  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%.  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft   6  @  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ®  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  @  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  Bis   *%@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4*@  4\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44®  4  4 

Veal,  large,  *  Bi   5  ®6 

Veal,  small,  jft  tb   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  y&  B>   9  ®  94 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Values  for  Wet  Salted  Hides  are  being 
well  maintained  at  last  quoted  advance. 
Dry  Hides  are  in  fair  request  at  unchanged 
figures.  Market  for  Pelts  and  Tallow  is 
steady. 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Grain  Bag  market  is  without  improve- 
ment, the  demand  being  slow  at  low  fig- 
ures. In  other  bags  and  bagging  there  is 
little  doing  and  no  change  in  quotable 
values. 

Bean  Bags  t  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*(S7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6X<3  — 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  V  100    4  75  <& — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  0 — 

Wool  Sacks,  34-Ib   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Young  Chickens  in  prime  to  choice  con- 
dition sold  to  nearly  as  good  advantage  as 
preceding  week.  Small  and  poor  stock 
met  with  slow  sale  at  a  low  range  of 
prices.  Inquiry  for  Turkeys  was  light. 
Ducks  and  Geese  which  were  large  and 
fat  sold  fairly  well.  Demand  for  Pigeons 
was  not  very  active  and  was  mainly  for 
choice  Young. 

Turkeys,  Young,  f,  R>  t   24   @  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  B>   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  *  B>   18  @  20 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®  6  50 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   2  75  @  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  2  50 

Ducks,  large,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Ducks,  large,  young,  ¥  dozen   5  00   @  5  50 

Ducks,  small,  ^  doz   3  00   @  3  50 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  ®  1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   175  @200 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   125  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  50   @  1  75 

Butter. 

Market  is  higher  for  desirable  grades  of 
fresh,  and  moderately  firm  at  the  ad- 


vanced figures,  especially  for  most  favor- 
ite marks  of  creamery.  Considerable 
cube  butter,  California  and  Eastern,  is 
being  cut  into  squares. 

Creamery,  extras,  K»  ft"   25  @26 

Creamery,  tlrsts   24  @25 

Creamery,  seconds   22  (0.23 

Dairy,  select   24  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ffi— 

Dairy,  seconds   19  @21 

Mixed  Store   134@14 

Cheese. 

For  desirable  qualities  of  flats  there  is  a 
fair  demand  at  full  current  figures,  with 
stocks  only  moderate.  Young  Americas 
continue  to  be  offered  sparingly  and  are 
meeting  with  a  rather  firm  market. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   94@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  94 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®ll 

Eastern   10  ®13 

Eggs. 

Tendency  of  the  market  for  strictly 
choice  to  select  is  to  more  firmness,  with 
prospects  of  higher  values  being  estab- 
lished in  the  noar  future.  Common  quali- 
ties are  in  tolerably  heavy  supply  and  for 
these  the  market  is  slow  and  lacking  in 
firmness.  Most  buyers  take  Eastern  in 
preference  to  common  domestic. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @27 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  234®24 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  ®21 

Eastern  tlrsts   20  @22 

Eastern  seconds   17  ®19 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus  was  on  market  in  limited 
quantity  and  sold  at  a  wide  range,  as  to 
quality,  No.  1  commanding  ri(a,7c.  per  lb.; 
while  common  was  obtainable  at  ]J@2c. 
String  Beans  were  in  liberal  supply  and 
market  favored  buyers,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select;  some  of  common 
quality  went  at  50c.  per  sack.  Tomatoes 
were  in  loss  excessive  receipt  than  pre- 
vious week,  but  prices  remained  at  a  low 
range.  Green  Corn  was  in  good  supply, 
as  were  also  Green  Peppers  and  Cucum- 
bers. Yellow  Onions  wore  in  increased 
receipt  and  market  declined  about  25c. 
per  cental. 

Beans,  Lima,      ft   24®  34 

Beans,  String,  V  B>   1    ®  2 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   1 4®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. ..  1  00   ®  1  25 

Corn,  Green,  f,  crate   75  (Si  I  50 

Cucumbers,  V  large  box   25  ®  60 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   40  @  60 

Garlic,  new,  *  ft   3  ffl  4 

Okra,  Green,  »  box   50  ®  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  ctl   1  10   ®  1  30 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  V  lb   24®  84 

Peppers,  Green,  tP  box   30   ®  65 

Summer  Squash,      box   25  ®  50 

Tomatoes,  River,  box   25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ^  box   60   ®  75 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50®60  Bis 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  Bis.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Under  increased  offerings  and  slow  de- 
mand the  market  has  ruled  weak  and 
lower,  especially  for  ordinary  qualities. 
Sweets  were  in  limited  receipt  and  sold  at 
much  the  same  wide  rango  of  prices  as 
preceding  week. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  y  cental   1  F0   ®  1  65 

Potatoes,  white,  >  cental   75       1  15 

Earlv  Rose,  *  cental   75  ®  1  10 

Garnet  Chile   90   @  1  10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  t*  tt»   I  ®  I 

Fresh  Fruits. 
There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for  de- 
sirable qualities  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  mid- 
summer fruits,  especially  for  stock  suitable 
for  shipment.  Apricots  are  practically 
out  of  season  and  are  no  longer  quotable 
in  a  regular  way,  although  a  few  are  still 
arriving,  and  of  good  to  choice  quality  are 
selling  at  much  the  same  figures  as  had 
been  ruling.  Apples  of  high  grade  were 
not  in  heavy  supply  and  met  with  a  gen- 
erally firm*  market,  although  common 
sorts  moved  slowly  and  at  the  same  low 
range  of  prices  as  current  for  some  weeks 
past.  Bartlett  Pears  were  in  decreased 
receipt,  and  for  choice  to  select  desirable 
for  shipment  the  market  showed  more 
firmness,  although  for  stock  in  bulk,  hav- 
ing to  depend  on  canners  for  custom, 
prices  were  in  the  main  not  so  good 
as  last  quoted.  Canners  were  run- 
ning largely  on  contract  stock  and  were 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the 
open  markot.  Choice  freestone  Peaches 
were  not  in  heavy  supply,  and  met  as  a 
rule  with  prompt  sale,  some  especially 
desirable  commanding  above  quotations. 
Clingstone  Peaches  were  in  too  light  stock 
to  afford  quotations  for  stock  in  bulk. 
Choice  in  round  lots  could  have  been 
readily  placed  at  good  figures.  Plums 
were  in  fair  supply  and  for  good  to  choice 
of  favorite  varieties  the  market  was  toler- 
ably steady.  Grapes  were  in  increased 
supply  and  for  the  general  run  of  offerings 
the  market  was  easy  in  tone.  Melons 
were  plentiful  and  prices  favored  the  con- 
sumer. Market  for  most  kinds  of  berries 
inclined  to  firmness,  Blackberries  being 
the  only  noteworthy  exception,  this  vari- 
ety being  in  good  supply. 

Apples,  Gravensteln,  V  50-box. .. .  1  00  @  I  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>.  bx. . .  75  ®  1  00 

Blackberries,  »  chest   2  00  ®  400 

Cantaloupes,  4  crate    75  @  1  50 

Crabapples.  »  large  box   76  ©  1  00 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   40  ®  76 
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Grapes,  Muscat,  f,  crate  .  76  @  1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   50  @  75 

Huckleberries,  n  ft   8  <$  10 

Nectarines,  Red,      box   75  @  1  00 

Nectarines,  White,  $  box  ,.  50  <a  75 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ft  box   35  @  60 

Peaches,  freestone,  $  pay  box   65  @  125 

Peaches,  freestone,  if*  free  box   40  @  65 

Peaches,  Clingstone,  1?  free  box.. .  60  @  -90 

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  ft  40- ft  box.  90  @  1  15 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  f,  box   35  @  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  V  ton   25  00  (a)  30  00 

Pears,  other  varieties,  small  box. .  30  @  60 

Plums,  Large,  V  box   40  @  75 

Plums,  in  bulk,  ft  ton   15  00  @  25  00 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  $  box   40  @  65 

Raspberries,  $  chest   6  00  @  12  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f»  chest.  4  00  @  7  00 

Strawberries,  large,  «(  chest   2  50  @  6  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   60  @  2  fO 

Dried  Fruits. 

While  business  in  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  not  active  in  this  center,  the 
reason  therefor  is  plain.  Little  opportu- 
nity is  given  offerings  of  most  kinds  to 
come  here.  Dealers  are,  through  their 
interior  agents  and  representatives,  buy- 
ing freely  in  the  country.  Market  for 
most  kinds  of  dried  fruits  is  showing  very 
healthy  condition,  with  a  firm  tone.  Ap- 
ples are  in  light  stock,  old  being  nearly 
out,  and  it  beiDg  too  early  for  new  to  put 
in  an  appearance  in  great  quantity,  es- 
pecially of  desirable  quality.  Interior  ad- 
vices report  free  purchases  of  Apricots, 
and  in  most  cases  at  figures  so  favorable 
to  the  producer  that  buyers  do  not  care 
to  have  them  quoted.  For  high  grade 
Apricots  the  market  is  strong  at  current 
quotations.  Peaches  are  not  lacking  for 
inquiry,  and  it  is  a  very  ordinary  quality 
that  will  not  command  6c.  in  a  wholesale 
way,  while  strictly  fancy  are  quoted  up 
to  8jc.  Little  has  been  yet  done  in  Pears, 
but  that  fancy  halves  will  command  up  to 
10c.  there  is  no  doubt.  Prices  for  Prunes 
continue  low,  the  market  not  being  quot- 
able over  the  2c.  bag  basis  for  Santa 
Claras.  Some  dealers  are  said  to  be 
slightly  shading  this  figure.  The  steamer 
Umatilla,  sailing  the  past  week  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  carried  51,420  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  including  20, 125  lbs.  Prunes,  12,625 
lbs.  Peaches,  12,500  lbs.  Apricots  and  2,000 
lbs.  Plums.  The  steamer  Queen,  clearing 
Monday  for  British  Columbia,  carried 
26,225  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  10,500  lbs. 
Prunes.  Of  this  shipment  5,000  lbs. 
Prunes  and  1,200  lbs.  other  dried  fruit 
were  billed  for  Dawson. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5%@  614 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6yt@  7V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft   7  @  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  <j»  ft   5  @— 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow    5}4@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   5%@  6Y2 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,     ft   f>'/2@  6 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Pears,  extra  fancy  10  @11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   Wi@  b% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3  @  5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  ;  40-50s,  3(4®3%c; 

50-60S,  3@3>4c;  60-70s,  2Vi<a2%c;   70-80s,    2@2^c ; 
80-90S,  1%®1%C\  90-lOOs,  V'e@\%c  \  small,  5£@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   3!^@  iY, 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3H 

Figs,  Black   Z%®  4 

Raising. 

The  same  absence  of  firmness  previously 
noted  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Raisin 
market.  Following  quotations  are  based 
on  selling  prices  for  this  year's  crop  at 
packing  points,  October  delivery. 

Following  are  current  quotations  for  raisins  as 
announced  by  the  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno 
for  crop  of  1903,  f.  o.  b.  at  Fresno,  subject  to  change 
without  notice: 

50-ft.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  2J£c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  3;<c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  2&c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3Mc 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  i%c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft   5^fc 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  <jf>  pkg  4}£c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $ft  5  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft  45£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  #l  pkg  3%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,     ft  4Hc 

Citrus  fruits. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout.  The  Or- 
ange season  is  nearly  ended.  Lemons  are 
in  fair  supply  and  are  selling  at  quotably 
unchanged  figures,  with  movement  not 
very  brisk.  Limes  are  offering  at  un- 
changed rates. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   1  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  25   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  <$>  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

The  Almond  market  is  strong,  with  de- 
mand good.  Prices  for  new  crop  to  ar- 
rive may  be  said  to  range  from  9@9Jc.  for 
Languedocs  up  to  13£@14c.  for  Non- 
pareils. No  Walnuts  here.  New  Chile 
Walnuts  are  quoted  in  New  York  at 
8|@9|c. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @21 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  12(4@14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9!4@12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   4V£@  51, 

Wine. 

The  general  tone  of  the  wine  market 


and  quotable  values  are  without  apprecia- 
ble change.  For  dry  wines  of  1903  vin- 
tage the  wholesale  range  is  15@17c  per 
gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery.  Dry  wine 
grapes  this  season  will  probably  range 
from  $12@17  per  ton,  as  to  kind,  quality 
and  section.  Some  grapes  are  said  to  be 
rather  badly  mildewed,  and  others  prom- 
ise to  yield  only  a  light  percentage  of 
sugar.  Sweet  wines  of  last  vintage  are 
held  at  30c  per  gallon,  delivered  at  win- 
eries. Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco 
last  week  were  256,175  gallons,  and  for 
preceding  week  were  266, 105  gallons.  The 
steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sailing  August 
6th,  carried  63,050  gallons  and  52  cases, 
including  59,620  gallons  for  New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  U  sks   62,667 

Wheat,  ctls   79,912 

Barley,  ctls   73.102 

Oats,  ctls   23,184 

Corn,  ctls   2,475 

Rye,  ctls   1,297 

Beans,  sks   3,740 

Potatoes,  sks   18,598 

Onions,  sks   2,339 

Hay,  tons   4,387 

Wool,  bales   690 

Hops,  bales   141 


Same  time 
last  year. 


484,599 
142,115 
257,911 
82,157 
8,409 
6,067 
13,778 
102,025 
12,547 
23,769 
5,875 
217 


531,258 
180,012 
505.051 
98,172 
7,400 
6,890 
10,442 
111,992 
17,009 
25,853 
5,826 
858 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sk  141,976 

Wheat,  ctls   474 

Barley,  ctls   10,450 

Oats,  ctls   588 

Corn,  ctls   209 

Beans,  sks   i 

Hay,  bales   2,092 

Wool,  lbs  249,738 

Hops,  lbs   1,625 

Honey,  cases   14 

Potatoes,  pkgs   596 


Same  time 
last  year. 


402. 
13 
93 

1 

2 
14 

475 
4 


260 
45 
277 


2 
19 
761 
21 


The  Commercial  Outlook  of  California. 


From  an  address  by  W.  M  Bunker,  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  United  States  C4overnment  sees 
the  significance  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. As  a  corollary  the  Government 
is  learning  the  national  importance  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  two  facts  are 
complementary.  For  years  the  na- 
tional authorities  based  commercial  cal- 
culations on  the  commerce  of  the  East- 
ern coast.  American  export  trade  was 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  formative 
period  and  mainly  dealt  with  Europe. 
We  of  the  Pacific  chafed  at  delayed 
recognition.  We  now  see  that  this  de- 
lay was  inevitable.  The  commercial 
conquest  of  Europe  held  the  right  of 
way. 

Expansion  Means  Pacific  Coast 
Growth. — For  reasons  appealing  to 
rational  men,  the  Government  must  en- 
courage Pacific  ocean  trade.  This  is 
not  a  Pacific  coast  equity;  it  is  a 
national  necessity.  The  new  trade 
bonanza  of  the  world  is  the  rim  of  the 
Pacific.  The  other  great  nations  are 
officially  working  this  rim.  To  date  this 
nation,  as  a  nation,  has  slept  on  its  ad- 
vantages. In  1866  the  area  of  United 
States  territory  was  3,025,600  square 
miles.  Since  then  the  area  has  grown 
to  3,770,954  square  miles.  All  save 
3600  of  the  745,354  square  miles  of  in- 
crease represents  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  Samoan  Islands,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Guam.  The  only  expansion 
in  the  Atlantic  region  is  the  3600  miles 
of  Porto  Rico.  We  face  the  fact  that 
741,754  of  the  745,354  square  miles  of 
territorial  expansion  since  1866  repre- 
sents Pacific  coa«t  and  Pacific  island 
area.  This  expansion  is  a  factor  in  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  country. 
Nowadays  the  national  authorities  meet 
it  at  every  turn.  There  is  no  evading 
it.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1870  was  38,558,371.  To-day  it  is 
over  80,000,000.  The  net  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  country  in  1870 
amounted  to  $164,421,507,  and  in  1903 
were  $477,542,658.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  country  on  these  and  other  lines 
passed  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the 
nation.  Hence  the  absence  of  har- 
monious development.  Hence  official 
delays  that  are  too  often  mistaken  for 
national  neglect.  The  Government  now 
sees  that  this  coast  is  the  natural  and 
only  American  base  for  the  Asiatic 
trade,  and,  so  seeing,  it  is  doing  its  duty 


in  a  sane  and  systematic  way.  Signs  of 
this  national  recognition  are  seen  on 
every  hand.  The  placing  of  a  naval 
coaling  station  at  California  City,  on 
San  Francisco  bay,  is  one  sign.  Another 
is  the  creation  in  this  city  of  a  per- 
manent warehouse  for  Indian  supplies. 
And  still  another  is  the  transfer  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf  of  the  Califor- 
nia Congressional  delegation.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Metcalf  is  more  than 
a  tribute  to  the  great  personal  worth 
of  the  man;  it  shows  Pacific  coast 
supremacy  in  commercial  affairs  ;  it  is 
an  admission  of  Pacific  coast  progress; 
it  is  a  national  advertisement  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

San  Francisco  is  the  Natural 
Trade  Base.— The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  all  other  active  agencies  in 
the  State  are  concerned  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific,  for  the  trade  of 
the  Far  East,  for  the  use  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  the  great  commercial  city  of  the 
Pacific,  as  the  Asiatic  trade  base.  The 
present  and  prospective  activity  on  the 
rim  of  the  Pacific  is  tempting.  Hence 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the  rail- 
way survey  across  the  narrowest  part 
of  Canada  for  an  all-British  route  to 
the  Far  East,  and  finally  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan.  The  stake  in 
peace  and  in  war  is  the  Asiatic  trade, 
and  especially  the  certain  increased 
trade  of  China,  not  forgetting  that  the 
population  of  China  is  47  5,000,000,  as 
against  the  472,000,000  of  Europe. 
Russia  is  fighting  for  trade  and  terri- 
tory in  China;  Japan  is  fighting  for 
trade  advantages  and  official  prestige 
in  the  Far  East,  and  Great  Britain  is 
creating  a  shorter  and  more  direct 
route  from  the  British  Isles  to  Asia. 

In  order  to  protect  American  trade 
interests  in  the  Far  East,  the  Govern- 
ment must  utilize  the  geographic  ad- 
vantages of  the  Pacific  coast.  Coast 
developments  are  therefore  of  para- 
mount importance,  not  merely  because 
they  affect  coast  interests,  but  for  the 
broader  reason  that  every  section  of 
the  country  is  first  or  last  affected  by 
Asiatic  trade. 

The  United  States  Lags  in  Chinese 
Trade. — While  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  made  the  world 
giddy,  and  while  we  plume  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  we  led  the  countries  of 
the  world  with  our  domestic  product 
exports  of  $1,457,000,000  in  1903,  we 
regretfully  recall  that  less  than  10%  of 
the  American  foreign  trade  is  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  Another  displeasing  rec- 
ollection is  our  position  in  the  Chinese 
trade.  In  1902  Japan  sent  7000  vessels 
to  China,  Germany  6046  vessels — an  in- 
crease of  her  tonnage  from  1,000,000  to 
7,000,000  since  1897.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  tonnage  of  Chinese  ports 
was  British.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  was  approximately  1%.  In  1902 
the  United  States  exports  to  China 
were  valued  at  $19,000,000.  In  the 
same  year  Japan  sent  goods  to  China 
to  the  value  of  $22,265,000.  The  im- 
mense business  of  Japan  is  partly  due 
to  increased  shipping  facilities.  The 
mercantile  tonnage  of  Japan  increased 
from  214,000  tons  in  1892  to  934.000 
tons  in  1902.  American  shipping  con- 
trasts pitifully  with  American  export 
trade.  The  time  for  relief  has  arrived. 
However  ends  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  we  know  from  experience 
that  trade  activity  will  follow  peace. 
In  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace.  Now 
is  our  golden  opportunity.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  pursue  a  broad  and  lib- 
eral policy  with  a  view  to  expanding 
the  Asiatic  and  Philippine  trade.  The 
signs  point  to  the  pursuance  of  such  a 
policy.  The  Government  has  just  cre- 
ated a  permanent  Indian  warehouse  in 
this  city,  to  meet  the  needs  of  tribu- 
tary territory ;  the  Government  has 
acquired  a  new  coaling  station  at 
California  City;  the  Government  has 
matured  and  will  undoubtedly  carry  out 
a  plan  for  building  an  immigrant  station 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000,  and  there  are  reasons  for  as- 
suming that  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
protection  and  progress  the  Govern- 
ment will  build  a  military  depot  and 
transport  docks  at  or  near  Black  Point, 
and  that  in  other  ways  the  national 
trade  necessities,  the  responsibilities  of 
expansion  and  the  business  importance 


of  the  city  will  be  officially  acknowl 
edged.  You,  gentlemen,  are  doing  your 
share  in  the  upbuilding  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  San  Franciscans  gener- 
ally, building  to  the  extent  of  $14,984,- 
514  in  1903  and  still  building  in  the  same 
ratio,  are  doing  their  share.  In  equity 
the  Government  should  do  its  share. 
But  equity  is  not  invoked  as  a  factor  in 
this  case.  Necessity  is  the  word.  In 
the  interest  of  American  trade  in  the 
Pacific,  in  the  interest  of  our  island  pos- 
sessions, and  especially  in  the  interest 
of  Asiatic  trade,  the  Government  is  in 
duty  bound  to  promote  the  use  of  San 
Francisco  as  the  great  American  trade 
base  of  to-day.  This  city  is  financially 
and  geographically  the  starting  point 
for  the  greatest  trade  conquest  of  mod- 
ern times. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  26,  1904. 

765.657.  —  Pneumatic  Feeder  —  T.  J.  Arnault, 
Everett,  Wash. 

766,095.— Mail  Box— J.  A.  Barclay.  Ballena,  Cal. 

765,914.— Eyeglass  Support— W.  S.  Boyd,  3rd,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

765,813.— Car  Fender— F.  E.  Caton,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

765,882.— Rail  Joint  Bridge— C.  W.  Coburn,  S.  F. 

765,817.— Supporting  Device— A.  M.  Cox,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

766,023.— Bottle— D.  W.  Divine,  Highlands,  Cal. 
766,026.— Apparel  Hanger— Carrie  Easton,  S.  F. 
766,034.— Plow  Colter— J.  B.  Hamilton,  Requa, 
Cal. 

765,777  — Rotary  Motor— J  F.  Hathaway,  S.  F. 
765,894.- Hair  Drier  —  S.  Hudson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

766,049.— Violin— J.  D.  Loppentein,  Orange,  Cal. 
765,784. — Napkin  Holdeh— D.  G.  McClay,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

765,851.— Laundry  Tongs— S.  R.  Nettleton,  Kirk- 
land,  Wash. 

765,905.— Legging— M.  Rose,  S.  F. 

765,797.— Railway— A.  J.  Smithson,  Portland,  Or. 

765.800.— Faucet  Cutter— F.  Stanslield,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

766,072.  —  Game  Table  —  N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook, 
Wash. 


•will  >j\arv"^ 
you:  money 

because  it  protects  and 
preserves  and  lasts  many 
times  longer  than  ordin- 
ary paints.  It  has  saved 
money  for  thousands  of 
others — i  t  will  save 
money  for  you.  Booklet 
free.    Write  today.  39 

The  Parafhne  Paint  Co. 
24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  thecrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 
SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 
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STATE  FAIR 

AX  SACRAMENTO, 

August  S2d  to  September  3d,  1904. 

TWO  WEEKS 

OF 

Running and  Harness  Racing 


California's 

Great 
Agricultural, 
Horticultural 
and  Li\/e  Stock 
Exposition ! 


INITIAL 

HORSE  SHOW 

MT  PAVILION. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders' Convention. 


FORESTRY. 


Australian  Big  Trees  Not  So  Big. 

Last  June  we  printed  a  comment  by 
Mr.  John  Muir,  who  then  returned  from 
his  trip  around  the  world,  that  the  big 
trees  of  Australia  were  not  so  tall  as 
reported.  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  discusses 
the  same  subject  in  the  Sydney  Herald 
and  sets  forth  many  interesting  facts  : 

Current  Reports.— A  great  many 
tales  about  Australia  vegetation  have, 
from  time  to  time,  become  current  only 
to  become  demolished  as  the  continent 
became  better  known.  But  there  is 
one  phase  of  the  subject  that  is  of  real 
scientific  interest- I  allude  to  the  size 
of  our  trees,  and  in  regard  to  these  we 
have  much  to  learn. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  some  people  to 
understand  that  in  a  question  of  this 
kind  only  actual  measurement  by  tape 
or  theodolite  or  records  by  an  observer 
of  proved  accuracy  can  be  admitted. 
The  mere  guessing  of  heights  is  rarely 
attended  with  even  approximation  to 
accuracy.  I  have  been  given  the  most 
astounding  heights  for  certain  trees 
and  when  I  have  asked  for  evidence  I 
have  sometimes  given  offeree. 

The  greatest  claims  for  Australian 
trees  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  Vic- 
toria, most  of  them  from  Gippsland. 
In  18(i2  Mueller  wrote  to  Seamann's 
Journal  of  Botany  that  D.  Boyle  of 
Nunawading,  near  Melbourne,  had 
measured  a  fallen  tree  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Dandenong  and  found  it  to  be  420 
feet.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
the  Australasian,  giving  more  details 
about  this  tree,  which  was  stated  to  be 
302  feet  long.  He  added  HO  feet  as  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  top, 
which  had  been  broken  off,  and  thus  we 
have  420  feet  as  the  height  of  this  tree. 

Two  Enormous  Trees.  —  Henniker 
Heaton  says  that  on  the  Black  Spur 
were  two  trees,  one  alive,  measuring 
420  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  (pros- 
trated) 480  feet  long.  He  adds  that 
Baron  Mueller  is  the  authority  for  these 
measurements.  One  version,  there- 
fore, states  that  the  420-foot  tree  is 
prostrate  and  the  other  that  it  is  alive. 
If  these  two  statements  are  correct 
then  two  trees  of  this  stupendous 
height  are  referred  to.  Following  is 
another  account  of  the  480-foot  tree  : 
A  note  by  Mueller  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1862  says  that  several 
trees  had  been  recently  measured  at 
the  upper  Yarra  and  on  the  Dande- 
nong.   He  adds  : 

"The  highest  known  is  ascertained 
to  be  480  feet,  and  therefore  as  high 
as  the  great  pyramid."  The  same 
writer  in  Seamann's  Journal  of  Botany 
says  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Klein  who  meas- 
ured a  tree  on  the  Black  Spur,  10  miles 
from  Healsville,  who  found  it  to  be  480 
feet  high.  Mueller,  in  his  "Select  Extra 
Tropical  Plants,"  writes  that  a  tree 
was  measured  in  the  Cape  Otway 
range  415  feet  high  and  15  feet  in 
diameter. 

Another  tree  measured  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  69  feet  in  circumference;  at 
12  feet  from  the  ground,  14  feet  in 
diameter;  at  78  feet,  9  feet;  at  144 
feet,  8  feet,  and  at  210  feet,  5  feet. 
All  these  trees  belong  to  the  species 
described  by  Mueller  as  the  eucalyptus 
regnans,  on  account  of  its  crowning 
height.  It  is  the  tree  known  in  Vic- 
toria variously  as  "white  gum,"  "mess- 
mate" and  "peppermint"  (it  varies 
much  in  the  bark),  and  Mueller  alludes 
to  it  as  the  "  tallest  tree  on  the  globe, 
surpassing  even  the  renowned  Califor- 
nia sequoia  and  Wellington  pines  in 
height,  reaching  to  400  feet  and  even 
more." 

On  another  occasion  he  continues  to 
limit  the  height  to  about  400  feet.  "  In 
our  sheltered  springy  forest  glens  at- 
taining not  rarely  a  height  of  over  400 
feet."  In  1862  he,  in  Seamann's  Jour- 
nal of  Botany,  said  that  E.  B.  Heyne 
measured  a  tree  at  the  Dandenong  295 
feet  to  first  branch;  diameter  at  first 
branch,  4  feet;  to  the  point  where 
broken  off,  70  feet;  total,  365.  Diam- 
eter at  fracture,  3  feet;  girth  of  stem 
3  feet  from  ground,  41  feet.  Although 
not  up  to  the  400-foot  standard,  this  is 
a  very  big  tree,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we 


have  not  evidence  which  would  warrant 
our  accepting  it.  In  fact,  those  old 
records  are  simply  unreliable,  in  spite 
of  their  apparent  attention  to  details. 

We  will  go  a  step  higher.  In  1889 
F.  Sanley  Dobson  of  Melbourne  quoted 
Mueller  as  having  written  in  his 
"Botanic  Teachings"  that  our  gum 
trees  attain  a  height  of  500  feet.  I 
cannot  trace  this  particular  reference, 
but  I  have  other  references  of  such  a 
height  to  which  Mueller  gave  currency. 
For  example,  in  Seamann's  Journal  of 
Botany  he  says  that  George  W.  Robin- 
son, in  the  back  ranges  of  Berwick, 
found  a  tree  81  feet  in  girth  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  supposes  that  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Yarra  and  Latrobe 
rivers  it  attains  500  feet. 

Another  contemporary  account  says 
that  W.  G.  Robinson  of  Berwick,  Vic- 
toria, in  a  journey  from  Gippsland  to 
Mount  Baw  Baw,  saw  and  measured  a 
tree  500  feet  high.  Later,  in  an  edition 
of  the  "Select  Extra  Tropical  Plants," 
the  name  of  the  finder  and  the  heights 
are  varied.  "G.  W.  Robertson,  sur- 
veyor, measured  a  tree  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Baw  Baw  471  feet  high." 

Tallest  of  Them  All. — But  we  have 
not  reached  the  high-water  mark  yet 
David  Boyle,  who  for  twenty-seven 
years  had  been  identified  with  big 
trees,  in  1889  wrote  to  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  giving  525  feet  as  the  height  of 
a  tree  known  to  him  some  years  pre- 
viously. As  this  was  considered  rather 
"  tall,"  and  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
height  in  or  out  of  Australia  claimed 
for  a  tree,  Mr.  Boyle  replied  to  in- 
quirers:  "I  determined  to  have  it 
photographed  and  measured,  ten  years 
having  elapsed  since  I  measured  it  be- 
fore. *  *  *  I  found  it.  The  tree 
was  healthy,  the  only  change  in  it  since 
I  saw  it  last  being  that  a  portion  of  the 
top  was  blown  away.  The  measure- 
ment now  is  466  feet  high,  and  its  cir- 
cumference 4  feet  from  the  ground,  81 
feet;  base,  114  feet." 

Visitors  to  the  Melbourne  interna- 
tional exhibition  in  1888  will  remember 
the  photographs  of  a  large  butted  gum 
tree  by  N.  J.  Caire,  photographer,  who 
declared  that  he  had  once  come  across 
this  monster  in  Gippsland  and  that  its 
height  was  464  feet.  He  called  it  "The 
Baron,"  after  Von  Mueller.  Here  was 
something  definite  to  go  upon. 

The  Fact.— The  trustees  of  the  pub- 
lic library  of  Melbourne  voted  $500,  the 
trustees  of  the  exhibition  building 
another  $500,  the  minister  for  lands 
promised  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4000  to 
have  this  leviathan  measured  and 
photographed.  After  some  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer  the 
identical  tree  photographed  was  found. 
The  inspector  of  forests  and  a  govern- 
ment surveyor  measured  it  accurately 
and  found  it  to  be  219  feet  9  inches. 
Here  was  a  come  down.  "No  tree  in 
the  neighborhood  reached  300  feet." 
The  tree,  of  which  a  specific  measure- 
ment was  given,  was  found  on  actual 
measurement  to  be  less  than  half  its 
reputed  height. 

James  Munro,  premier  of  Victoria, 
thereupon  offered  a  reward  of  $500  out 
of  his  own  pocket  for  any  Victorian 
tree  400  feet  in  height,  and  the  reward 
has  remained  unclaimed  to  this  day. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafl  cted  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING"  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


Exhibits  Carried  Free.  J- 
L.  R.  MILLER, 

Secretary,  Sacramento. 


Excursion  Rates  to  Visitors. 

B.  F.  RUSH, 

I  'resident. 


THE 
IMPROVED 


U.S.SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  Retting  more  cream — 
Hold    World's  Record 

lor  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Hand  tome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

Wt  have  mutter  honses  at  m»ny  different  jmMhIs  thai 
in»uni>K  prompt  delivery' to  any  tertion 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TAKE     NOTICE- Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


2/^  J  DE  LAVAL 
DairySopply 
Company 

ill-      I  g  &     Orumm  St.,  S.F. 

jf  COUPON 

Farmers  and  Dairymen  Issss^^x 

^ = = =====——-^^—     m  advertise  mem  in 

By  filling  out  attached  coupon  you 
will  learn  something  to  your  advan  g 
tage.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity; 
it  is  absolutely  free.  * 

Dc  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.  * 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
107  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

j  r.o.  oi  cows  being  milked 

CCOftfi 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.   Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

I  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


iflNUFACTURED  BY. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Melon  Growing  in  Coachella. 

Certainly  no  portion  of  the  desert 
has  been  reclaimed  more  speedily  than 
has  Coachella,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald.  In  less  than 
four  years  this  little  settlement  has  in- 
creased in  population  from  2  or  3  fami- 
lies to  nearly  300  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  Mexicans;  in  tilled  land  from  a  few 
meager  fields  to  an  area  of  more  than 
1000  acres;  in  water  supply  from  a 
solitary  well  to  more  than  200  wells  of 
purest  artesian  water. 

Melons  is  the  main  crop  under  culti- 
vation, 600  acres  being  planted  to 
cantaloupes  and  200  to  watermelons, 
both  varieties  maturing  six  weeks 
earlier  than  in  any  other  melon  grow- 
ing section.  Only  one  variety  of  each 
melon  is  grown,  the  Chilean  water- 
melon and  the  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe, 
the  seed  of  which  cost  $1.50  a  pound, 
while  common  seed  costs  but  20  cents. 
In  both  cases  results  have  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  selection. 

Melons  require  an  immense  amount 
of  water  during  the  ripening  period,  a 
thorough  irrigation  bein»'  necessary 
every  four  or  five  days.  As  every 
grower  has  his  own  flowing  well,  the 
process  is  less  expensive  than  labori- 
ous. 

Cantaloupe  shipments  began  May  21 
this  year,  and  the  first  carload  lot 
went  out  June  7.  This  first  car 
brought  $2208  in  the  Chicago  market 
and  netted  the  growers  $1400.  June 
29  the  first  special  trainload  of  canta- 
loupes ever  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
coast  left  Coachella  at  4:45  p.  M.  Five 
refrigerated  cars  with  huge  banners  on 
either  side  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Coachella  Cantaloupe  Special,"  pulled 
out  on  passenger  time,  an  hour  ahead 
of  the  overland,  and  are  scheduled  to 
reach  Chicago  in  four  days. 

To  June  30  seventy -two  cars  had 
been  shipped,  forty-six  cars  to  Chicago 
and  twenty-six  cars  to  western  and 
northern  points.  Two  large  packing 
houses,  conveniently  arranged,  furnish 
adequate  facilities  for  packing  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  height  of  the  season. 
Melons  are  brought  in  only  very  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  most  of  the  packing  and  loading 
into  the  refrigerated  cars  is  done  at 
night. 

Crates  of  two  sizes  are  used,  the 
"pony"  crate  holding  fifty-four  melons 
and  weighing  sixty-five  pounds,  and 
the  standard  crate  holding  fifty-four 
melons    and    weighing    seventy  -  five 


pounds.  A  carload  is  360  crates.  All 
melons  designed  for  Pacific  coast 
buyers  are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
while  those  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
markets  go  unwrapped  by  request  of 
the  buyers.  The  organization  through 
which  the  packing  and  shipping  is  done 
is  the  Coachella  Valley  Producers'  As- 
sociation, composed  of  eighty  -  five 
growers,  with  J.  L.  Rector  as  secre- 
tary and  manager.  H.  Woods  of  Chi- 
cago is  selling  agent  for  the  association 
and  handles  the  entire  output  which  is 
marketed  in  the  East. 

Last  year  the  Coachella  growers 
netted  $33,826.20  for  their  crop,  or 
$1.54  a  crate.  This  year  there  are  560 
acres  more  planted  than  last  season, 
prices  are  higher  and  there  has  been 
less  damage  from  burning.  The  esti- 
mate on  this  season's  output  is  150  cars 
of  cantaloupes  and  forty-five  cars  of 
watermelons. 

While  melons  are  the  main  product 
of  the  valley,  all  deciduous  fruits  grow 
rapidly  and  mature  early.  The  first 
crop  of  figs  has  already  been  marketed 
and  more  than  800  crates  of  Thomp- 
son's seedless  grapes  have  been  sent 
out.  Asparagus  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  also  produced  in  abundance  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

Experiments  in  date  culture  are  now 
being  made  through  the  Government 
experiment  station  located  there. 
Last  year  the  only  two  female  date 
palms  in  the  valley  were  pollenized  and 
the  first  crop  from  one  of  the  trees 
was  eighty  pounds.  This  year  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  same  tree  will  produce 
nearly  100  pounds.  The  fruit  matures 
late  in  September,  is  large  and  firm 
and  surpasses  in  quality  the  date  from 
Algeria. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min 
ing,  etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Union"  Engines. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PKDNK  DIP, 

POWDERED  9H\  CACSTIC  SODA 
PUKE  POTASH. 


2  H.  P.  "UNION"  STATIONARY  ENGINE. 

Fitted  to  run  on  Gasoline,  Benzine  or  Distillate. 

The  "UNION"  is  the  pioneer.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Our  small  engines  are  as 
well  built  as  any  of  our  larger  engines.  Over  4500 
"UNION"  engines,  in  sizes  from  2  to  300  h.  p.,  are 
in  actual  use  all  over  the  world. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE,  STATING  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


250  FIRST  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


-FOR- 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasoline. 

No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel — most  engines  use  more. 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

603  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-IH  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCJSCC,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.    Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


MODEL  ENGINE. 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 


Sk  KROGH 
K  PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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What  Governor  Pardee  Says  About 
the  World's  Fair. 


In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of 
the  Sacramento  Union,  Governor  Par- 
dee, who  has  just  returned  from  the 
East,  says: 

"  The  California  exhibit  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  easily  overshadowed  that 
of  every  other  State.  It  seemed  that 
the  greatest  exhibit  was  corn,  and 
there  was  lots  of  it  to  be  seen.  But 
California  has  corn  and  almost  every- 
thing else  that  one  could  think  of. 

"The  fruit  exhibit  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  is  very  meri- 
torious, and  fully  equals  that  of  the 
southern  portions  of  the  State.  The 
forestry  exhibit  fully  equals  that  of 
other  States,  although  some  have  more 
material;  still  the  huge  sugar  pine 
planks,  etc.,  the  polished  pieces  cf 
laurel,  redwood,  etc  ,  make  a  splendid 
showing,  and  even  surprised  many  Cali- 
fornians  who  visited  the  fair. 

"By  the  way,  the  people  of  this 
coast  are  patronizing  the  fair  better 
than  the  people  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
States,  as  up  to  the  time  that  I  li  ft  St. 
Louis  over  100,000  California  badges 
had  been  issued  to  people  from  the 
State.  The  mineral  exhibit  of  this 
State  is  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  the  en- 
tire exhibit  is  a  grand  advertisement 
for  the  State  at  large. 

"I  discovered  that  there  was  a 
dense  ignorance  existing  throughout 
the  East  about  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State.  Why,  I  found  people  who 
thought  that  the  winters  in  the  north 
were  very  severe,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  flowers  were  killed  by  their 
severity.  The  fair  is  doing  a  great 
work,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
north  should  immediately  take  steps  to 
advertise  their  advantages. 

"In  my  opinion  the  most  effective 
method  of  drawing  attention  to  these 
great  valleys  and  their  products  would 
be  to  establish  exhibits  in  the  larger 
cities,  distribute  suitable  literature, 
erect  a  good  hotel  and  get  people  to 
come  here. 

"  I  found  that  all  of  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments have  representatives  at  the 
fair,  who  closely  examine  all  of  the 
exhibits  and  take  extensive  notes  of 
the  products  of  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  this  way  Califor- 
nia is  being  well  advertised  across  the 
ocean  in  the  Old  World,  for,  as  I  said 
before,  our  exhibit  is  by  far  the  best." 


Jos.  MARZEN  of  the  Humboldt  Stock 
Farm,  Lovelocks,  Nevada,  will  have  a 
number  of  choice  young  bulls  for  sale  at 
the  coming  California  State  Fair. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county.  Cal. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDR0.  CAL. 

BALING  MORE  HAY  THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PtOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California  St.,  San  Franclnrn.  ral. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HO L STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DPRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.'  Wm.  Mies  A  Co.,  Los  Antrelfs.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bul  Is  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEY'S— Best  A..I.C.C.  regis"d  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.   Verba  Buena  Ranch.  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


J.  R.  CATI.ETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Bronze  Tur 
keys;  Brown  &  White  Leghorns.   Catalogue  free 


BLACK  LANCiSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock.  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES*  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

V.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg 
horns.  Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  112  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandot. tes.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


OKI).  V.  BECK  MAN.  l.,„li.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  I'OI.AND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP-Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waitc,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  Hock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY.  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description 


Poultry  Supplies 

Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising— 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  foi  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal, 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsbum  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 

Will  Have  a  Number  of  Choice  Young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  California  State  Fair. 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada, 


OTf  it 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

' —  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tnor- 
™  oughlv.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"'When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A#s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 


CHICAGO, 


519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications, 
n.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IV  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut. Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N! 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  PoBtpald 
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Farmers'  Two-Days  Summer  School 
at  Pacific  Grove. 


To  the  Editor: — Most  of  your  read- 
ers know  something  of  the  delights  of 
Pacific  Grove,  Moss  Beach,  Lovers' 
Point,  the  old  Missions,  etc.  There 
will  be  on  Aug.  17th  and  18th  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  these  and  to  "get  wis- 
dom" at  a  Farmers'  Institute  held  by 
the  University  of  California  in  addition. 
An  interesting  programme  has  been 
arranged  as  follows: 

August  17th — 2:30 p.m.,  "The Farmer 
the  Foundation  of  Commerce,"  Prof.  D. 
T.  Fowler;  3  p.  m. ,  "Dairy  Herds  and 
Cows,"  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman;  3:30  p.  m., 
"Insects,  Injurious  and  Beneficial," 
Prof.  W.  T  Clarke;  4  p.  m.,  "Milk, 
and  the  Microbes  that  Flavor  its  Prod- 
ucts," Dr.  Haring;  4:30  p.  m.,  Discus- 
sion; 8  p.  m. ,  Song,  "My  Own  United 
States,"  Prof.  Henri  Fairweather;  8:10 
p.  m.  ,  "Agricultural  Education,"  Prof. 
J.  P.  Roberts;  8:40  p.  M. ,  "Spraying 
for  Plant  Diseases,"  Prof.  W.  T. 
Clarke;  Discussion. 

August  18th— 2:. -SO  p.  m.,  "The  Cod- 
lin  Moth,"  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke;  3  p.  M., 
"Table  and  Raisin  Grapes,"  Mrs.  M. 
E.Sherman;  3:30  p.  m.,  "Character 
Building,"  Prof.  Roberts;  4  p.  m., 
"Bacteria,  in  Health  and  Disease," 
Dr.  Haring;  8  p.  m.,  Music,  Prof.  H. 
Fairweather;  8:10  p.m.,  "The  Farmer 
and  His  Taxes,"  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler; 
8:40  p.  m.,  "The  Citizen  and  His  Post- 
office,"  Edward  Berwick;  9:10  p.  M. , 
"Preservation  and  Renewal  of  Plant 
Food  in  California  Soils,"  Prof.  W.  T. 
Clarke;  9:40  t».  m.,  Discussion. 

Farmers'  Institutes  have  so  many 
appreciative  friends  in  Monterey 
county  that  I  make  this  announcement 
hoping  they  will  give  themselves  a  few 
days  vacation,  and  imbibe  health  and 
wisdom  in  a  seaside  sojourn. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 


WANTED— STNGLE  MAN  OP  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  larpe 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

— — -For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2%  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.'  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
fine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.    Price  $11,500. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
California. 


T"i  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co., 

225  227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

(■■■BHtffe  STOPPED  FREE 
■    H  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  1  i  XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
-IB  W NERVE  RESTORER 
Bf  No  Fits  after  first  day  'a  use. 

■  CONSULTATION,  personal  or  bj  malL  treatise  and 
83  TKIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  eill 
Nmtou* DieoRDiaa,  Epilepsy , Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion,  Founded  1871. 
DB.8.B. KLINE. Lfljgj  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Afrri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Tbissoapisa  Kertilizer  as  well  asan  Insecti- 
cide. 50-lb.  kees.S2.60;  10O-lb.  kefts,  $4.r.O;  half  barrel. 
*Dlb..Sjcperlb:  barrel, 4S51b.,3)c.   Send  for  boo  Ipf 

J  AMES  t.OOll.  Original  Maker.  ' 
989-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 


Belle  City  Smalt  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  of  Grain  when  It  is 
ready,  at  less  costthan  to  stack  it.  Light  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  d  o  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able* guaranteed.  Bigillustrated  catalog  free.  Send  for  It. 

>          BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  114.  Racine  Junction.  Wis. 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


3T0N  WAGON  SCALEQ5* 

SEMT  OM  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S.  .STANDARD,  BALL  BEARING, 
COMPOl/MD  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FRK 
AME.WCAM  .SCALE.  COMPANY 
218  an.  "ank  RHg  KANSAS  CTTY  MO 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6 1  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish- 
ment for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 
Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization" — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  buslnes*  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
stve  reference  Horary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majorfty  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coai-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


E SEEKERS 

Come  to  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  and  let  me  sell 
\ou  a  TRUCK  FARM  in  the  GREAT  ARTE- 
SIAN BELT,  which  is  destined  soon  to  be  a 
NEW  EDEN  for  man.  Unimproved  land,  $7  to 
$15  per  acre.  Land  with  flowing  wells,  $25  to  $?0. 
These  lands  grow  corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables  much  earlier  than  other  parts  of  United 
States,  hence  bring  highest  market  price  Net  $300 
per  acre  in  cabbage,  $400  to  $600  in  onions,  and 
shipped  earliest  grapes  to  World's  Fair.  Address 

J.  H.  McGEHEE, 

Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


I-RESN0  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

1..  J  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of  California: 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Wm.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
Snn  Francisco. 

THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £/IR0N  WORKS 

IS  rPSMONTST.  SUNTRAHCISCC 


fHPiD  C>  ATPQ  California,  Washington 
V/llCAr  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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SUCCESS 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


EMPIRE 


1904  Machine. 

A DISTINCT  IMPROVEMENT  OVER  ANYTHING  NOW  ON  THE  MARKET.    Automatic  Apron 
Return.    Regulation  of  Speed.    Independent  Working  of  Apron  and  Beater. 

Special  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 


San  Francisco. 


General  Agents. 


THE   LIGHT  RUININIING 
SEPARATOR. 

SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION.     EASY  TO  CLEAN. 

Deere  Implement  Co*, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROCESSORS. 


ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

Write  us  what  conditions  you  have  to  work  under  and  we'll  meet  them— even  it  we  have 
to  design  special  machines.  It'll  make  you  money  in  the  end. 

i  r     id^mnooW  .tf  .l 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  copy  of  our  catalogue  ^it's  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 


332  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


A.TE1STTS 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  Inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventor*'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


«LSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

IWADE.=  — 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  lu  ll.  In  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER   AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.    All  pipe  sold  under  an  almolute  guarantee.    We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVIII.    No.  8. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  August  20,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Then  and  Now  in  South  Africa. 


Now  that  the  study  of  ancient  ruins  has  become  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  as  governments  and  universi- 
ties are  freely  pushing  excavations  which  a  few  de- 
cades ago  only  enthusiastic  individuals  could  be 
excited  over,  the  subject  of  antiquity  appeals  to  the 
popular  reader  as  never  before.  Nowadays  not  only 
miners  but  literary  critics  are  interested  in  the 
earliest  records  of  mines.    King  Solomon's  mines  and 


been  very  extensively  prospected  by  a  race  of  people 
searching  for  gold,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  the 
metal  has  been  taken  away  by  these  ancient  miners. 
Some  South  African,  with  a  statistical  turn  of  mind, 
has  attempted  to  cipher  out  what  has  gone,  basing 
his  calculations  upon  the  size  of  the  excavations  that 
have  been  found,  and  has  arrived  at  the  figure  of 
$375,000,000  or  thereabouts.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  of  modern  people  to  enter  the  region.  In  1498, 
I  think,  Vasco  de  Gama  made  his  first  memorable 


been  the  only  part  of  the  then  known  world  that  was 
yielding  the  metal  in  any  considerable  quantity.  At 
any  rate,  history  does  not  point  out  any  other  place. 
But  from  the  time  that  the  wand  of  commercial 
supremacy  crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Venice,  the 
bullion  trade  of  Alexandria  began  to  decline.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Africa  was  almost  forgotten  by  the 
nations,  and  certainly  the  geography  of  its  east  coast 
was  unknown  to  Europeans.  When,  therefore,  the 
Portuguese  rediscovered  it,  few  traces  remained  of 


The  Ruined  Walls  of  Kahma,  Rhodesia,  S.  A. 


Inside  the  Zimbabwe  Ruins,  Rhodesia,  S.  A 


Ancient  Workings  Being  Reopened  in  Rhodesia,  S.  A. 


A  Modern  Camp  in  Rhodesia,  S.  A. 


the  mysterious  Ophir  have  stepped  out  of  biblical 
connections  and  appear  in  fiction  and  in  scientific 
literature,  and  they  may  yet  appear  definitely  fixed 
in  the  history  of  the  race  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed anew  upon  the  basis  of  antiquarian  re- 
searches. We  turn  aside,  then,  for  a  moment  from 
nearer  topics  and  indulge  in  a  few  views  and  a  few 
words  about  things  in  South  Africa  which  lie  beyond 
the  back  fence  of  history,  contrasted  with  a  single 
characteristic  scene  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Theo.  F.  Van  Wagenen,  who  writes  very 
interestingly  of  his  observations  in  South  Africa, 
and  especially  of  the  Zambesi  valley,  says  that 
to  the  traveler  with  a  penchant  for  archaeology 
and  the  pre-historic,  there  are  overwhelming  evi- 
dences that  the  valley  has  at  some  period  of  the  past 


trip  from  Lisbon  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India,  and  early  in  the  following  century  landings 
were  made  at  several  points  along  the  east  coast  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
where  several  small  Arab  settlements  were  still  ex- 
isting, and  to  which  every  year  small  quantities  of 
gold  were  brought  by  the  natives  of  the  interior  to  be 
exchanged  for  such  wares  as  the  traders  had  to  offer. 
According  to  both  history  and  tradition,  the 
Arabs  have  for  at  least  3000  years  past  traded 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
chief  articles  carried  back  to  the  north  was  gold. 
During  those  far  away  centuries  when  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  later  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
were  the  financial  centers  of  the  nations,  this  trade 
was  not  only  a  large  one,  but  South  Africa  must  have 


its  former  importance  But  what  did  remain,  and 
what  could  be  ascertained,  indicated  points  in  the 
interior  back  of  the  coastal  mountains  where  mys- 
terious architectural  ruins  and  vast  mining  excava- 
tions existed.  The  Portuguese  made  great  efforts 
during  the  earlier  period  of  their  occupation  of  the 
coast  to  revive  the  industry  of  gold  mining,  and  they 
met  with  some  success.  A  number  of  their  forts,  can- 
non and  muskets  have  been  since  found  at  scattered 
points  of  the  interior.  But  the  general  incompetence 
and  brutality  of  the  Government  officials  of  that  day 
soon  roused  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  explorers  were  driven  back  to  the  sea  shore. 
Unfortunately,  the  records  of  these  expeditions  were 
I  either  very  badly  kept  or  have  been  lost  or  are  still 
|  buried  among  the  Government  archives  in  Lisbon. 
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The  Week. 


Southern  California  has  had  a  sharp  dash  of  Ari- 
zona summer  rains  since  our  last  report,  and  some 
injury  is  reported  from  the  unseasonable  dispensa- 
tion. East  of  the  Sierra  crests  there  have  also  been 
dashes  of  rain.  These  things  signify  that  the  dry 
season  is  wearing  on  and  that  next  month  something 
wet  may  be  met  almost  anywhere  in  the  State, 
though  only  suburban  residents  with  dusty  gardens 
are  asking  for  showers.  For  the  ruralist  it  will  be 
better  to  have  the  rains  deferred  until  the  fruits  are 
all  in,  and  it  usually  happens  that  way,  though  the 
rainy  season  opens  in  September  and  occasionally 
opens  with  a  rush. 

Wheat  is  still  soaring.  At  Chicago,  September 
wheat  has  risen  8  cents  a  bushel  and  December  9i 
cents  since  our  last  report.  Here  December  wheat 
has  advanced  6i  cents  per  cental,  while  spot  is  nom- 
inally $1  per  ton  higher,  but  this  holds  for  milling, 
as  shippers  and  sellers  are  too  far  apart  for  any- 
thing to  be  done.  A  miscellaneous  charter  for 
Liverpool  or  London  has  been  made  at  23s  7d. 
No  barley  shipments  have  been  made  and  prices 
are  unchanged,  except  that  the  speculative  mar- 
ket is  a  little  stronger.  Oats  are  firm,  espe- 
cially black  oats  for  hay  seed,  which  dealers  are 
laying  in  in  advance.  Lima  and  black-eye  beans 
are  firm;  other  beans  are  quiet,  with  a  deadlock  be- 
tween holders  and  buyers  on  the  few  pink  beans  now 
in  sight.  Bran  is  steady  and  middlings  firm.  Hay 
shows  no  improvement;  receipts  are  now  decreasing, 
though  for  the  week  as  a  whole  they  are  heavy.  Beef 
has  a  wider  range,  and  mutton  is  quiet.  Lamb  is 
easier  on  the  lower  grade.  Hogs  are  weak,  under 
increased  receipts.  Butter  is  the  same  as  before, 
though  there  is  more  tendency  for  fresh  to  accumu- 
late, as  the  trade  is  being  pushed  as  far  as  possible 
upon  stored  butter.  Cheese  is  unchanged,  with  heavy 
receipts  from  Oregon.  Eggs  are  higher  for  choice 
fresh,  but  persistent  booming  does  not  advance 
Eastern,  nor  do  they  go  well  at  last  week's 
figures.  Chickens  are  in  poor  shape,  as 
they  are  being  crowded  by  an  oversupply 
of  inferior  Eastern;  other  poultry  is  doing 
fairly.  Potatoes  are  in  oversupply  and  weak;  onions 
are  improved,  with  less  offering  and  better  demand. 
Choice  fresh  fruits  are  selling  well,  but  poor  is  neg- 
lected, except  that  pears  are  rather  weak,  while  fine 
apples  sell  well.  Dried  fruit  is  in  good  shape  for  all 
but  prunes  and  raisins;  prunes  are,  however,  moving 
abroad  fairly.    There  is  a  good  demand  for  dried 


apricots,  peaches  and  pears.  Almonds  are  strong  in 
the  country,  sales  going  as  high  as  14  cents  for  Non- 
pareils. Walnuts  are  being  covered  with  orders, 
though  prices  may  not  be  fixed  until  September  15. 
Fancy  honey  is  firm,  but  trade  is  light.  Hops  are 
quoted  higher  for  August  delivery,  but  little  is  doing 
yet.  Wool  is  very  stiff,  but  quotations  on  fall  are 
refused  the  making,  while  buyers  are  capturing  coun- 
try offerings. 

Some  persons  seem  to  be  knocking  California  but- 
ter at  this  port,  alleging  a  content  of  water  above 
that  which  the  product  should  show.  Such  a  posi. 
tion  should  not  be  taken  without  a  demonstration  of 
the  necessity  of  it,  because  it  is  not  nice  to  turn 
trade  away  from  the  home  product.  We  understand 
that  the  tests  made  by  those  who  know  how  to  make 
them  show  that  the  California  product  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  knocked,  though  there  are  undoubtedly 
people  dealing  freely  in  Eastern  creamery  goods  who 
would  like  to  push  them  at  the  cost  of  local  pro- 
ducers. One  ought  to  be  careful  about  playing  into 
such  interests  and  current  statements  should  be 
taken  with  allowance  for  a  chance  of  this  kind.  At 
the  same  time  those  interested  in  the  California 
product  should  demonstrate  its  standing  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Rock, 
the  pioneer  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  the  fruit  interests 
of  California.  His  death  occurred  at  Niles,  Alameda 
county,  on  Monday  of  this  week.  He  was  a  native  of 
Germany  and  made  his  own  way  to  this  country  in 
1851  as  a  boy.  He  began  his  horticultural  career  at 
the .  East,  served  honorably  through  the  war  and 
came  to  California  in  1806,  settling  on  the  ranch 
between  San  Jose  and  Milpitas,  afterward 
famous  as  the  original  "Rock's  Nursery."  Be 
had  been  identified  with  the  nursery  business 
ever  since,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
president  of  the  California  Nursery  Co.  at  Niles. 
Though  exceedingly  retiring  by  nature,  he  was  gen- 
erally conceded  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  this  State  and  received  distinguished  honors  from 
abroad  for  his  pomological  wisdom  and  enterprise. 
Those  who  knew  him  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
personal  bereavement.  His  place  in  the  horticultural 
history  of  California  is  assured. 

It  is  announced  that  dair}'men  throughout  the 
State  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  State 
Dairymen's  Association,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
will  be  held  at  Sacramento  August  30th,  during  the 
State  Fair.  The  new  society  will  be  a  combination 
of  existing  organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  great  benefit  is  expected  from  the  union  of  inter- 
ests when  a  strong  central  body  is  formed.  Prominent 
dairymen  from  Los  Angeles  to  Humboldt  county  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  first  meeting,  and  a  number 
of  bills  will  be  drafted  relative  to  cattle  and  dairying 
interests,  with  a  view  to  presenting  them  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  great 
rivers  of  California  and  the  incidental  rescue  of  ad- 
jacent lands  from  destructive  floods  is  assuming  good 
headway.  Three  distinguished  engineers,  summoned 
to  California  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works, 
are  now  at  work  examining  the  rivers  to  secure 
personal  acquaintance  with  their  aspects  before 
settling  down  to  closer  study  of  the  problems 
which  will  be  presented  to  them.  These  engi- 
neers are  Major  T.  G.  Dabney,  of  Clarkesville, 
Miss.,  Major  H.  P.  Richardson  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Major  H.  M.  Chittenden  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps.  The  first  two  have  had  years  of  experience 
with  the  flood  problems  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
the  third  is  widely  known  for  his  achievements  from 
an  irrigation  point  of  view.  Meantime  a  strong 
organization  is  being  formed  to  promote  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ends  which  the  engineers  will  declare 
feasible.  This  is  a  popular  organization  in  which  all 
are  requested  to  take  part. 

There  is  but  one  Labor  Day  now.  All  the  dates 
that  once  conflicted  have  been  concentrated,  in  State 
and  nation,  into  one  day,  September  5th,  which 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be  observed  this 
year  wherever  there  is  a  congregation  of  labor  union- 
ists sufficient. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Brewing  Barley. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  variety  of  barley  known 
as  the  "  California  Bay  "or  "  Bay  Brewing  "  a  two- 
rowed  or  a  six-rowed  variety '!  Any  information  that 
you  can  give  me  concerning  it  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.— Barleycorn,  New  York. 

We  cannot  tell  you  very  much  about  the  variety 
grown  at  the  East  as  "California  Bay  barley,"  be- 
cause we  have  no  barley  with  that  distinct  name  in 
this  State.  We  can  guess  pretty  closely  that  the 
name  came  from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
barley  grown  near  the  south  end  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  locally  popular  for  brewing  and  was 
called  "  Bay  barley,"  in  distinction  from  the  barley 
grown  in  the  interior,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  feed 
purposes,  but  more  recently  fine  brewing  barley  is 
grown  in  the  interior,  and  the  Bay  district  has  lost 
its  former  prominence  in  this  regard.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Brewers'  Review  of  May  1,  1904,  you  will  see 
that  the  "Bay  barley"  which  was  credited  to  Cali- 
fornia is  a  six-rowed  barley,  but  the  writer  of  that 
paragraph  is  evidently  wrong  when  he  says  that  it  is 
a  native  American  barley.  We  do  not  so  understand 
it  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  barley  which  has  been  grown 
in  California  from  the  earliest  times,  and  perhaps  in 
advance  of  American  settlement;  as  with  other 
grains  too,  it  may  have  run  wild,  just  as  our  California 
wild  oats  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  native  plant,  but 
both  the  wild  oats  and  wild  barley — if  there  was  such 
in  early  times  in  California — are  simply  introduced 
species  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  state  that  although  we  are  growing  a  very 
fine  barley  for  export  for  brewing  purposes,  a  part 
of  it  is  Chevalier,  but  the  greater  part  is  common 
undescribed  six-rowed  barley.  There  is  considerable 
interest  in  the  introduction  of  European  barleys  and 
the  Hanna  or  Monrovian  has  proved  very  good  and 
its  area  is  rapidly  increasing.  During  the  last  year 
the  State  University  distributed  also  a  number  of 
other  European  brewing  barleys  and  the  interest  in 
better  barley6  is  keen,  because  we  are  making  such 
heavy  exports.  The  prospect  is  that  we  shall  know 
very  much  more  during  the  next  few  years  about 
varieties  of  barley  best  for  California,  and  whether 
the  old  varieties  grown  from  early  days  will  be  pushed 
out  or  retain  their  hold  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Not  a  Clear  Case  of  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  you  a  Bartlett  pear 
limb,  showing  some  trouble.  It  is  a  sample  of  many; 
on  some  the  trouble  shows  on  the  ends,  but  on  most 
of  the  limbs  it  looks  as  if  a  fire  had  struck,  leaving  a 
living  growth  above  and  below.  This  tree  is  particu- 
larly exposed  to  the  fumes  of  a  smelter,  the  trade 
wind  air  currents  carrying  its  fumes  onto  this  tree 
more  than  others.  I  am  wondering  if  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? — E.  M.  B  ,  Benicia. 

The  Bartlett  pear  limb  does  not  of  itself  furnish 
complete  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
whether  it  is  the  pear  blight  or  injury  from  other 
source  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  The  pear  blight 
is  usually  most  safely  detected  by  the  occurrence  of 
blackening,  as  though  by  fire,  of  twig  ends,  some- 
times merely  leaves,  sometimes  leaves  and  very  small 
pears  wholly  turn  black.  These  seem  to  be  the  points 
of  entrance,  and  from  them  the  disease  proceeds 
down  the  twig  to  the  limb  and  down  the  limb,  and  so 
on.  Usually  it  runs  a  certain  distance  down  one  side 
of  the  limb,  while  there  may  be  healthy  growth  upon 
it;  also  behind  it  on  the  same  branch.  Your  speci- 
men causes  one  to  suspect  such  a  thing;  but  not  to  de- 
termine it.  The  effect  of  fumes,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed  it,  occurs  on  the  leaves  generally  by  first  a 
yellowish  discoloration  in  irregular  spots,  finally  be- 
coming darker,  but  not  a  full  black,  such  as  is  caused 
by  the  pear  blight.  The  matter  will  have  to  be  more 
fully  looked  into,  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  gather 
more  specimens,  especially  those  showing  the  discol- 
oration at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  make  further  examination. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  been  referred  to  you  for 
information  in  regard  to  tobacco  culture  in  California. 
I  represent  Eastern  interests,  .who  are  thinking  of 
locating  in  California.  The  information  I  want  would 
be  :  The  amount  of  tobacco  raised,  quality,  location 
and  for  what  used. — Promoter,  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  efforts  to  establish 
tobacco  growing  in  this  State.  The  plant  grows 
readily  enough  in  many  situations;  the  chief  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  curing,  which  is  often  more  difficult  in 
our  dry  summer  than  in  the  humid  atmosphere  in 
which  most  commercial  tobacco  is  grown.  There  is, 
of  course  no  difficulty  about  drying,  but  dried  tobacco 
is  not  cured  tobacco,  as  very  many  of  our  experi- 
menters have  found  out  to  their  financial  sorrow. 
The  latest  considerable  enterprise  in  your  part  of  the 
State  in  tobacco  growing  was  in  Bostonia,  in  the  E^ 
Cajon  valley,  San  Diego  county,  but  that  was,  we  un- 
derstand, quite  unsatisfactory,  although  many  grow- 
ers were  interested  and  quite  a  large  enterprise  was 
contemplated.  The  only  place,  so  far  as  we  know, 
where  any  amount  of  tobacco  is  commercially  grown 
at  the  present  time  is  near  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
county,  where  a  few  acres  are  grown  under  cloth  and 
cured  in  a  house  specially  arranged  for  the  regulation 
of  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Such 
arrangements  seem  to  be  essential  and  the  ability  to 
use  them  to  produce  satisfactory  results  is  appar- 
ently quite  rare. 

Almond  Shothole — 111  Growth  of  Japanese  Plum. 

To  the  Editor: — Two  years  ago  last  spring  I 
planted  a  small  orchard  at  my  home  in  Piedmont. 
Among  my  trees  are  almonds  (I.  X.  L.  and  Nonpa- 
reil). The  first  two  years  both  grew  very  well  and 
seemed  healthy.  This  season  the  I.  X.  L.  has  made 
good  growth,  but  the  Nonpareil  has  grown  very  lit- 
tle, and  the  leaves  have  dropped  continually  and 
have  the  appearance  of  those  I  send. 

I  also  have  a  Japanese,  plum.  The  first  two  years 
it  grew  well  and  appeared  all  right,  but  this  year  the 
first  leaves  that  came  out  curled  like  those  enclosed, 
and  the  tree  was  slow  starting  on  this  season's 
growth;  but  the  past  eight  weeks  it  has  been  grow- 
ing all  right,  and  the  leaves  on  the  new  wood  are  all 
right.  The  first  leaves  still  hang  on,  but  are  all 
curled. 

The  first  leaves  on  my  peach  trees  curled  badly. 
Is  there  any  remedy  ? — Amateur,  Piedmont. 

Your  almond  tree  is  affected  with  the  shothole  fun- 
gus, the  name  coming  from  the  round  apertures  made 
in  the  leaf,  appearing  as  though  they  were  holes  made 
by  shot.  The  treatment  for  the  disease  is  a  thorough 
spraying  in  the  winter  time  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  the  same  treatment  is  the  best  known  for 
the  curl  leaf  of  the  peach,  so  that  you  should  give  both 
your  peach  and  almond  trees  a  thorough  treatment 
with  this  material  during  the  dry  time  in  the  winter 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
just  what  affected  the  Japanese  plum.  It  is  not  like 
the  curl  leaf  of  the  peach.  The  probability  is  that 
there  was  too  much  water  standing  in  the  soil  during 
the  winter.  We  had  our  rains  last  winter  in  the  Oak- 
laud  section  all  in  a  bunch  continuously  for  nearly  a 
month.  Standing  water  injures  the  root  hairs  and 
interferes  with  the  healthy  growth;  if  it  goes  too  far, 
the  tree  dies;  if  it  is  only  a  light  injury,  the  first 
growth  is  interfered  with  and  subsequently  better 
foliage  appears.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  your 
trees,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  get  on  all 
right,  providing  the  same  trouble  with  excessive  rain 
in  a  short  period  does  not  reoccur. 

Selling  Cut  Flowers— Oleanders. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  of  any  florist  in  the 
city  where  I  could  sell  cut  flowers,  such  as  carna- 
tions, smilax,  pinks,  violets  and  wild  poppies,  and  if 
they  could  be  sent  so  far  without  wilting  if  properly 
packed?  Is  the  oleander  poisonous? — K.  T.,  Yuba 
City. 

Nearly  all  florists  buy  flowers,  but  they  naturally 
require  just  what  their  trade  demands,  and  supplies 
must  not  only  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  but  must 
endure  for  some  time  afterwards.  No  one  can  sup- 
ply them  satisfactorily  without  much  experience,  not 
only  in  growing  but  in  packing  for  transportation. 
We  see  no  reason  why,  with  proper  knowledge  and 
skill,  one  could  not  satisfactorily  deliver  cut  flowers 
from  Yuba  City  in  San  Francisco  by  night  ex- 
press, but  whether  it  would  pay  is  a  question  of 
much  doubt.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  flowers 
grown  near  the  city,  and,  no  matter  how  good  your 
stock  might  be,  the  express  charges  would  of  them- 
selves preclude  you  from  successful  competition  with 
near-by  growers.  They  could  make  money  and  you 
would  lose  at  the  same  selling  prices.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  said  that  there  is  no  market  for  ordinary 
garden  flowers,  such  as  one  might  enjoy  at  home. 
The  stock  must  be  professionally  grown  and  handled. 
Many  amateurs  have  been  encouraged  to  go  into  this 


trade,  even  near  the  city,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
fail  to  make  anything  at  it.  The  oleander  has  a  bad 
name  and  we  would  not  eat  it,  but  we  grew  up  in 
New  York,  where  the  oleander  was  always  in  the 
house,  and  never  knew  of  a  case  of  poisoning. 


The  Flat-Headed  Borer. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  is  the  best  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive for  the  flat  headed  borer  that  attacks  the 
young  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apples  ?  They  seem 
to  get  in  whether  the  bark  is  injured  or  not,  for  I 
have  found  them  in  trees  that  had  no  blemish  or 
scratch  on  the  bark  that  I  could  find.  I  have  dug 
out  a  good  many  with  my  knife,  and  where  the  tree 
was  not  girdled  I  have  sometimes  saved  its  top  from 
dying.  All  the  trees  are  green  below  where  the 
borers  are  at  work,  and  will  probably  sprout  next 
spring. — Interested  Reader,  Napa  Redwoods. 

The  borer  can  get  into  the  tree  without  leaving 
any  scratch  or  mark  which  you  would  notice,  because 
when  it  emerges  from  the  egg  and  enters  the  bark 
the  larva  is  almost  too  small  to  see  without  a  magni- 
fying glass  and  no  visible  wound  is  caused.  But  com- 
mon observation  is,  that  though  there  may  not  be  at 
the  time  any  visible  exterior  injury,  the  bark  has  been 
burned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  may  not  always 
be  the  case,  but  usually  sunburn  and  borers  are  found 
together.  The  way  to  protect  the  bark  both  from 
sunburn  and  borers  is  to  whitewash  the  bark  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  set  out  and  keep  the  stem  white- 
washed until  the  top  completely  shades  the  trunk. 


Topping  and  Stripping  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  /a  crop  of  corn,  perhaps 
seventy  acres,  which  is  somewhat  late.  My  neigh- 
bors tell  me  that  if  I  go  over  the  field  and  pull  off  the 
large  leaves  and  cut  the  stalk  just  above  the  ear  it 
will  hasten  it  to  ripen.  Is  this  true?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it?  About  how  much  earlier  will  it 
make  it?  As  we  have  early  frost  would  not  the  frost 
accomplish  the  same  result? — Subscriber,  Mendo- 
cino county. 

The  old  impression  that  tasseling,  topping  and 
stripping  had  beneficial  effect  upon  the  maturing  of 
the  corn  plant  and  increasing  the  yield  has  been  dis- 
placed by  many  experiments.  The  old  practice  was 
apparently  wrong  and  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned in  the  great  corn  growing  States.  The  frost 
will  not  help  the  plant  nor  will  it  hurt  any  corn 
which  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  maturity.  Inasmuch 
as  this  reply  may  run  counter  to  the  convictions  of 
some  of  our  readers,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  observations  upon  which  they  base  different  con- 
clusions. Of  course,  conclusions  should  be  based  not 
upon  prevailing  belief  but  upon  instances  in  which 
difference  was  noted  in  parts  of  fields  which  were 
topped  and  in  other  parts  in  which  were  allowed  to 
mature  in  natural  form.  There  are  some  local  bear- 
ings which  may  not  be  covered  in  the  conclusions 
cited  above  and,  if  so,  let  us  have  the  facts. 


Probably  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  you  portions  of  diseased 
limbs  of  the  Wagener  apple.  My  son  discovered  the 
trouble  six  weeks  ago  and  took  it  to  be  sour  sap  and 
split  the  limbs,  as  you  will  see  in  some  of  the  pieces. 
Recently  I  was  at  the  orchard,  which  is  in  the  San 
Lucia  range,  10  miles  back  northeast  of  Cayucos, 
and,  noticing  the  dry  limbs,  I  took  my  shears  and 
went  through  the  lot  of  190  trees  and  had  to  cut  from 
one  to  three  main  branches  from  three-fourths  of  the 
block.  Some  were  dead  and  dry  down  to  the  fork 
and  some  half  way  and  new  sprouts  were  pushing 
out  below  the  injury  and  some  live  wood  above,  as 
vou  will  see  by  the  specimens.  Pear  trees  are  dying 
back  in  this  county.  Some  of  mine  on  the  coast  and 
on  the  hills  are  badly  affected.  They  seem  to  start 
to  die  from  the  top,  while  the  apple  limbs  start  in 
the  center  by  the  young  shoots  dying  and  the  disease 
encircles  the  limb,  which  seems  to  be  pinched  to  half 
the  size  of  above  and  below.  Please  bear  in  mind 
this  variety  is  the  only  one  affected  out  of  over  3000 
trees  planted  in  1901. — Jas.  Cass,  Cayucos. 

The  specimens  which  you  send  almost  fully  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  pear  blight  on  your  apple 
trees.  The  disease  is  probably  affecting  your  pear 
trees  also.  You  probably  have  had  full  information 
as  to  the  character  of  this  disease  and  what  can  be 
done  for  it  through  your  reading  of  the  many  de- 
scriptions published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
We  do  not  claim  complete  demonstration  from  your 
specimens,  because  you  send  only  the  larger  wood. 
It  is  always  desirable  in  determining  this  disease  to 
have  the  blighted  and  blackened  foliage,  particularly 
the  tips  which  show  the  progress  of  the  disease  from 


the  point  of  entrance  to  the  larger  wood  below,  but 
still  the  behavior  upon  the  bark  of  the  older  wood  in 
your  specimens  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  determination.  We  are  sorry  to  give  you  this 
information  and  we  refrain  from  positive  declaration 
so  long  as  it  can  be  escaped,  because  the  blight  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  menace  to  the  success  of 
our  orchards  which  has  yet  appeared  in  California. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  15,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  cool  and  cloudy  in 
the  coast  districts  with  occasional  fogs,  and  generally 
clear  and  warm  in  the  interior.  Grain  harvest  is  nearly 
completed,  and  thrashing  and  hay  baling  are  progressing. 
Bean  harvest  is  in  progress  in  Lake  county  and  will  com- 
mence soon  in  the  south;  a  good  crop  is  probable  in  both 
sections.  Hops  and  sugar  beets  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  advancing  rapidly.  Corn  and  vegetables  are 
doing  well.  There  are  some  reports  of  injury  to  grapes 
by  the  grapevine  disease,  but  in  most  sections  the  out- 
look is  good  for  a  large  crop.  Prunes  are  reported  light 
in  many  places,  but  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Apricots  are  yielding  a  better  crop  than  expected  in  San 
Benito  county.  Olives,  almonds  and  walnuts  are  in  good 
condition. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

The  temperature  continued  slightly  below  normal 
during  the  week,  and  the  weather  was  generally  clear 
and  favorable  for  crops.  Grain  harvest  is  completed 
except  in  a  few  places.  Thrashing  and  hay  baling  are 
progressing.  The  grain  crop  is  much  lighter  than  last 
season's,  but  hay  has  yielded  a  heavy  crop,  excellent  in 
quality.  Hop  picking  and  baling  are  in  progress. 
Grapes  are  ripening  earlier  than  usual  in  some  sections 
and  the  crop  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest;  prospects 
continue  good  for  one  of  the  largest  yields  in  several 
years.  The  first  carload  of  Tokays  will  be  shipped  from 
Florin  early  this  week.  Fruit  picking  and  drying  are 
progressing.  Pears  are  turning  out  very  well,  and  there 
will  be  a  fair  crop  of  prunes  in  some  sections.  Almonds 
are  nearly  ready  for  picking.  Oranges  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  was  generally  clear 
and  warm  and  favorable  to  all  crops.  A  few  light  sprin- 
kles of  rain  were  reported  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
valley  Tuesday.  The  grain  harvest  is  completed;  the 
yield  was  light,  but  the  quality  fair.  The  deciduous 
fruit  crop  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  canneries  and  dryers 
are  in  full  operation;  shipments  are  being  made  freely  to 
local  and  Eastern  markets.  The  prune  crop  is  good. 
Almond  harvest  is  progressing  and  the  crop  will  be 
short.  Table  grapes  are  plentiful  and  being  shipped  in 
large  quantities.  Raisin  grapes  are  making  good  pro- 
gress and  picking  will  commence  next  week;  the  crop 
will  be  large.  Watermelons  are  plentiful,  and  corn  and 
sorghum  are  making  good  growth.  A  large  acreage  of 
alfalfa  has  been  left  to  cut  for  seed.  Stock  are  healthy 
and  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  generally  warm  and  partly  cloudy 
until  near  the  close  of  the  week,  with  occasional  fogs 
along  the  coast.  An  unusually  severe  thunderstorm, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  high  wind,  occurred  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  on  the  13th.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  in  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  by  the 
wind  and  water.  Walnuts  continue  in  good  condition 
and  an  average  crop  is  expected.  Grapes  are  ripening 
rapidly  and  picking  has  commenced  in  some  vineyards 
in  San  Diego  county;  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  heavy 
crop.  Deciduous  fruits  are  below  average.  Citrus  fruits 
have  been  benefited  by  the  warm  weather  and  are  in 
good  condition.  Beans  are  below  average.  Irrigating 
water  is  becoming  scarce. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— A  warm  week;  the  water 
supply  is  rapidly  diminishing.  A  short  crop  of  Black- 
eye  beans  being  harvested.  Serious  damage  in  localities 
to  peaches,  walnuts,  hay  and  grain  by  wind  and  rain 
on  13th. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Continued  cool,  cloudy  and 
foggy,  with  some  sunshine  in  middle  of  week.  Oats  and 
hay  mostly  harvested.  Grain  is  ripening  slowly.  Large 
crops  of  potatoes,  peas  and  corn. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, August  17,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

1.10 

.82 

.19 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

0.10 

.00 

.05 

106 

62 

Sacramento  

.00 

T 

.00 

T 

92 

56 

.00 

.02 

T 

.02 

66 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

T 

104 

62 

T 

T 

.00 

.09 

92 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

T 

.00 

.03 

96 

52 

.12 

.12 

.00 

.03 

90 

62 

T 

T 

.00 

.08 

80 

66 

.00 

.33 

.04 

.34 

108 

74 

116 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Seepage  Investigations  in  Wyoming. 

By  B.  P.  Fleming,  in  Bulletin  61  of  the  Wyoming  Experiment 
Station,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  what  is  meant  by  seepage,  or  to  explain  why  the 
seeping  away  and  subsequent  reappearance  of  water 
should  occur.  The  illustration  of  pouring  three  gal- 
lons of  water  into  an  eight-gallon  vessel  full  of  sand 
without  causing  an  overflow  is  probably  too  familiar 
to  need  repetition.  Every  irrigator  who  draws  water 
by  small  ditch  or  lateral  from  the  source  of  supply 
has  opportunities  to  observe  for  himself  the  phe- 
nomenon of  seepage,  as  shown  by  the  discouraging 
way  in  which  a  stream  of  water  apparently  large 
enough  for  his  needs  at  the  headgate  shrinks  away 
in  volume  before  it  reaches  his  land.  And,  likewise, 
every  farmer  who  finds  that  his  land  requires  less 
water  yearly,  while  the  low  places  are  becoming 
boggy  and  alkaline,  has  before  him  the.  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  saturation  of  the  soil  and  subsoil 
through  the  effects  of  long  continued  irrigation. 

Aside  from  the  importance  which  the  effects  of 
seepage  may  bear  to  the  individual  irrigator,  we  have 
its  influence  upon  the  larger  questions  of  water  dis- 
tribution and  stream  control. 

Properly  speaking,  no  final  and  ultimate  apportion- 
ment of  the  waters  of  a  stream  would  be  possible 
until  data  had  been  gathered  showing  to  what  extent 
seepage  affected  not  only  the  stream  flow,  but  the 
flow  of  all  ditches  and  canals  diverting  water  from 
the  stream,  and  in  what  way  the  saturation  of  the 
soil  through  the  same  cause  affected  the  amount  of 
water  required  by  the  land. 

Many  of  our  streams  flow  through  considerable 
stretches  of  country  with  but  very  little  apparent  or 
actual  diminution  of  flow.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  probably  be  found  no  visible  tribu- 
taries, and  though  in  the  more  thickly  settled  sections 
along  the  stream  the  entire  flow  passing  a  given  point 
may  be  diverted  and  used  on  lands  in  the  vicinity. 
Theoretically,  this  leaves  none  for  appropriators 
farther  down  the  stream ;  yet  below  these  lands 
water  will  be  found,  and  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible for  courts  to  refuse  permits  to  divert  this 
water,  for  it  is  there  and  available  for  use. 

The  effects  of  seepage  are  being  very  generally 
recognized  by  courts  and  water  officials,  the  recogni- 
tion even  extending  to  the  granting  of  rights  to 
claimants  whose  proposed  works  lie  entirely  above 
older  appropriators  on  the  stream,  providing  it  can 
be  proven  that  by  so  doing  no  injury  is  done  to  prior 
users.  As  to  the  possible  injury  done  to  such  users, 
it  is  a  growing  belief  among  intelligent  irrigators, 
particularly  in  sections  where  diversified  crops  are 
grown,  that  the  use  of  water  upon  lands  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  stream  is  of  decided  benefit  to 
users  farther  down,  tending  as  it  does  to  diminish 
the  spring  floods,  the  water  applied  to  the  higher 
lands  in  the  spring  returning  to  the  stream  later  in 
the  season  and  maintaining  the  flow  when  water  is 
most  needed. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  cite  an  example  of  this  effect  of  seepage  as  found 
in  an  investigation  of  Sand  creek,  in  Albany  county, 
during  the  season  of  1902.  At  the  measuring  station 
maintained  at  the  head  of  the  valley  there  passed 
during  the  months  of  April  to  July  inclusive,  a  total 
of  1877.82  acre  feet.  At  the  lower  station  durinf  the 
same  period  there  was  a  total  flow  of  1014. 7!i  "acre 
feet,  between  these  two  stations  water  was  diverted 
and  used  under  seven  ditches.  The  aggregate 
amount  used  in  these  ditches  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  1549.23  acre  feet.  Thus,  had  no  seepage 
occurred,  328.59  acre  feet  would  have  passed  the 
lower  gauging  station.  But,  as  1014.79  acre  feet 
were  actually  measured  at  this  station,  we  have 
686.^0  acre  feet  which  we  can  only  account  for  under 
the  assumption  that  this  amount  returned  as  seep- 
age. Indeed,  in  the  month  of  May,  during  which  oc- 
curred the  greatest  use  for  irrigation,  the  total 
amount  used  in  the  seven  ditches  exceeded  by  177.40 
acre  feet  the  amount  passing  the  upper  measuring 
station,  while  during  the  same  time  267.19  acre  fee't 
passed  the  lower  station.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount  of  water 
diverted  by  each  of  these  seven  ditches  immediately 
returned  to  the  stream  and  became  available  for  use 
in  the  next  succeeding  ditch. 

In  a  general  way,  therefore,  seepage  may  be  said 
to  be  of  advantage  in  making  possible  the  irrigation 
of  larger  areas  of  land  than  would  probably  be  irri- 
gated were  its  effects  not  present.  It  is,  however,  of 
great  disadvantage  to  the  small  ditch  owner,  who  is 
apportioned  a  certain  definite  amount  of  water  which 
is  measured  at  the  headgate.  Before  this  water 
reaches  his  land  he  may  lose  one-half  of  it  by  seepage. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  of  no  little  importance  to  him 
to  prevent  this  loss. 

Prevention  of  Loss.— It  is  the  belief  of  many  prac- 
tical irrigators  that  by  giving  water  a  high  velocity 
over  porous  formations,  by  increasing  the  grade- 
thus  decreasing  the  size  of  channel  required— they 


decrease  at  the  same  time  the  chances  for  seepage. 
While  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  yet  in  time  it 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  the  very  opposite  of 
the  effect  desired.  Nearly  all  water  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sediment.  With  a  low  velocity,  this 
is  gradually  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
channel  and  in  course  of  time  a  highly  impervious  lining 
is  formed,  greatly  reducing  the  seepage  loss.  With 
a  high  velocity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suspended 
sediment  is  carried  along  with  the  current  and  is  not 
deposited  on  the  porous  sections,  while  at  the  same 
time  such  fine  material  as  might  be  present  in  the  soil 
is  carried  away  by  the  current  and  the  porous  sec- 
tions remain  more  porous  than  ever  before.  A  high 
velocity,  then,  is  not  successful  in  reducing  the  seep- 
age loss.  Of  course,  where  the  water  is  valuable 
enough  to  justify  the  expense,  a  lining  of  concrete, 
puddle  or  some  other  impervious  covering  can  be  em- 
ployed; but  in  Wyoming  we  are  hardly  far  enough 
advanced  in  our  agricultural  methods  to  make  such 
methods  profitable.  However,  the  amount  of  loss 
from  certain  of  our  canals  is  surprising,  and  even  in 
the  localities  which  will  be  mentioned  some  simple  yet 
effective  means  for  stopping  seepage  loss  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  paying  investment.  The  methods  we  would 
suggest  are:  First,  to  provide  such  a  grade  that  the 
velocity  will  not  be  excessive.  Many  laterals  are 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  couutry  which  may  be  50  feet 
or  100  feet  per  mile,  and  the  erosion  thus  induced 
causes  not  only  excessive  seepage  losses,  but  also 
unsightly  and  dangerous  gullies,  which  detract  from 
the  value  of  adjoining  land.  Where  these  laterals  are 
already  constructed,  it  might  be  well  to  place  checks 
or  drops  at  frequent  intervals,  thereby  reducing  the 
grade  and  consequently  the  velocity.  Second,  where 
the  velocity  is  not  excessive,  it  has  frequently  been 
found  very  satisfactory  to  dump  fine  clay  into  the 
ditch  at  the  headgate,  or  just  above  a  particularly 
porous  section.  The  current  will  carry  the  particles 
of  clay  along  and  deposit  them  in  the  channel,  form- 
ing, eventually,  an  impervious  lining.  Where  the 
channel  passes  over  a  gravel  wash,  land  slip  or  gyp- 
sum bed,  and  fluming,  because  of  its  cost  and  main- 
tenance expense,  is  not  desired,  burlapping  spread 
along  the  channel  and  secured,  by  pegs  forms  a  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  treatment  with  clay.  The  clay 
particles  which  would  otherwise  be  washed  into  the 
interstices  of  the  gravel  and  do  no  good  are  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  the  burlapping,  the  result  being  in 
the  course  of  time  that  little  or  no  seepage  will 
occur  where  formerly  excessive  amounts  of  water 
were  lost. 

Amoi'nt  of  Loss.— The  loss  of  water  from  canals 
and  the  gain  in  the  flow  of  rivers  is,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  a  question  of  growing  interest  and 
importance.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem is  such  that  actual  determinations  of  the  amount 
of  loss  or  gain  are  of  little  value  except  in  the  par- 
ticular locality  in  which  such  determinations  are 
made.  Because  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  the  difference  in  the  geological  and  topographical 
character  of  different  localities,  measurements  made 
in  each  locality  upon  canals  of  the  same  general 
character  would  show  wide  differences  in  the  losses 
or  gains  by  seepage.  During  the  summer  of  1903  a 
series  of  seepage  measurements  were  made  by  this 
station  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of  Irrigation 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Summary. — The  following  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  measurements  which  are  given  in  detail  in 
the  bulletin: 

1.  The  Laramie  river  throughout  its  length  gains 
a  varying  but  always  appreciable  amount  of  water 
by  seepage  from  adjoining  lands,  the  gain  averaging 
0.42  second  foot  per  mile,  the  highest  gains  being  1.00 
second  foot  per  mile,  near  Woods  Landing,  and  the 
lowest  0.06  per  mile,  below  Reservoir  No.  2. 

2.  All  the  canals  investigated  show  large  losses  by 
seepage,  the  largest  losses  occurring  on  the  high- 
line  canals,  the  smallest  on  the  canals  in  the  river 
bottoms. 

3.  The  average  loss  per  mile  from  canals,  ex- 
cluding the  Divide  Ditch,  amounts  to  5.79%  of  the 
volume  earned  per  mile,  or  1.08  second  foot  per  acre  of 
wetted  peiimeter.  The  highest  losses  in  terms  of 
the  volume  carried  occurred  on  the  Divide  Ditch  and 
Highline  Canal,  amounting,  respectively,  to  50.2% 
and  17.5%. 

It  is  probable  that  seepage  has  a  greater  influence 
in  sustaining  stream  flow,  and,  consequently,  in  in- 
creasing the  acreage  of  land  irrigated,  than  is  com- 
monly known.  As  shown  from  results  on  Sand  creek 
and  the  Laramie  river,  the  same  water  is  undoubt- 
edly diverted  and  u-,ed  many  times  in  succession. 


National  Irrigation  Congress. 

To  the  Editor:— The  executive  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Association  has  fixed  the  date  for 
the  meeting  of  the  twelfth  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress at  El  Paso,  Texas,  on  Tuesday,  November  15th, 
to  Friday,  18th,  inclusive. 

The  people  of  this  section  of  the  arid  West  are 
anxious  to  make  this  coming  congress  equal  to,  and 
superior,  if  possible,  to  any  former  congress,  and  to 
this  end  we  earnestly  solicit  your  most  hearty  co- 
operation.   Any  suggestions  that  you  can  offer  as  to 


what  might  be  done  to  add  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
gress will  be  thankfully  received.  Will  you  help  us 
by  working  up  proper  enthusiasm  in  your  section  ? 

El  Paso,  Texas.        A.  W.  Gifford,  Secretary. 

Sure;  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  turn  Californians 
toward  the  meeting.  As  for  suggestions  toward  suc- 
cess, let  all  readers  favor  Mr.  Gifford  with  them  as  he 
requests. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


High  Prices  for  Wheat. 

The  predictions  made  in  Bradstreets  of  a  crop  of 
only  580,000,000  bushels  of  American  wheat  leads  the 
London  Statist  to  make  the  following  comparisons, 
three  figures  being  omitted  : 


Crop. 
1904-05.... 580,000 
1903-04  ,...400,000 
1902-03  ,.  075,000 
1901-H2....  7(0,000 


Visible 
Supply- 
July  1. 
14,0(10 
17,500 
23.000 
30,000 


Stocks 

July  1. 

36,600 

42.500 

52,000 

30,000 


—Total  Exports.— 

630,600   

660,000  120,000 

750.000  203.000 

F10.000  235.000 


"The  farmers'  stocks  and  the  visible  supply  on 
July  1  this  year,"  says  the  Statist,  "mav  be  said  to 
be  at  their  irreducible  minimum,  viz.,  50,000.000  bush- 
els, and  as  the  home  requirements  will  not  be  less 
than  500,000,000  bushels,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
America  will  not  be  able  to  export  more  than  80,000,- 
000  bushels  next  season,  of  which  nearly  50,000,000 
bushels  will  be  required  for  non-European  countries, 
leaving  30,000,000  for  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
which  will  probably  come  in  the  shape  of  flour.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  is  that  Europe  will  receive  very 
little  wheat  from  America  next  season.  In  Manitoba 
the  prospects  so  far  are  good,  but  the  sowing  season 
was  very  late,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  very  much 
more  than  in  the  past  season  will  be  obtainable  from 
this  source,  viz.,  3.000,000  to  4,000,000  quarters. 

"  In  south  Russia  drought  has  been  so  severe  this 
season  that  short  crops  are  regarded  as  certain  in 
that  country.  Even  the  official  report,  which  usually 
errs  on  the  side  of  optimism,  is  unfavorable,  as  the 
following  report,  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture this  week,  shows:  1  State  of  the  autumn-sown 
crops,  according  to  reports  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment up  to  June  23,  in  European  Russia,  is 
getting  worse,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  dryness  of 
the  weather.  The  crops  are  in  poor  condition  in 
south  Bessarabia  and  Kherson;  mediocre  in  parts  of 
the  black  soil  districts,  the  southwest,  the  northwest 
and  central  Volga  districts;  good  in  other  parts  of 
the  Volga,  and  satisfactory  elsewhere.  The  spring- 
sown  crops  are  bad  in  Kherson,  south  Bessarabia, 
Volhynia  and  Vistula;  mediocre  (but  giving  hopes  of 
improvement)  in  Lithuania,  the  northwest  and  part 
of  the  black  soil  districts;  fairly  satisfactory  else- 
where.' From  Roumania  the  reports  are  equally  un- 
favorable, a  crop  40%  less  than  last  year  being  con- 
sidered certain. 

"Thus,  to  put  it  briefly,  the  outlook  for  next  sea- 
son, beginning  on  August  1,  is  that  America,  Canada, 
Russia  and  the  Danubian  countries  may  not  be  able 
to  spare  for  Europe  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
25,000,000  quarters,  compared  with  36,000,000  quar- 
ters in  the  past  season  and  46,125,000  quarters  last 
season.  India,  Australasia  and  Argentina  are  the 
only  other  sources  of  supply,  and  as  the  European 
countries  next  season  will  require  to  import  56,000,- 
000  to  58,000,000  quarters,  it  becomes  quite  a  serious 
question  whether  these  requirements  will  be  easily 
satisfied.  In  our  opinion,  there  will  be  absolute 
scarcity  if  the  next  Argentine  crop,  to  be  reaped 
next  December,  be  not  a  large  one;  and  even  if  it 
equal  the  record  crop  of  the  past  year  in  that  coun- 
try, higher  prices  than  those  which  at  present  obtain 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  needful  supplies  by 
drawing  upon  the  old  stocks  in  the  various  countries. 
What  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  clear  is  that  every 
bushel  of  the  surplus  wheat  in  India  will  be  re- 
quired." 


THE  FIELD. 


Women  on  the  Land. 


By  Miss  Thekesa  Wilson,  an  English  woman,  at  the  Women's 
International  Congress  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

In  these  days  it  is  no  new  thing  to  find  women 
working  their  own  land — as  gardeners,  small  farm- 
ers, or  fruit  growers,  managing  poultry  and  dairy 
farms,  and  in  some  cases  farming  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  the  word.  The  question  is  no  longer  one  of 
possibility,  but  of  suitability.  Is  the  life  of  an  agri- 
culturist or  horticulturist — for  with  regard  to  the 
main  issues  they  may  be  classed  together — a  suitable 
one  for  women? 

Essentials. — The  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture need  not  in  any  serious  way  interfere  with  the 
home  life  is  certainly  a  point  in  its  favor.  The 
healthy  conditions  that  usually  accompany  it — 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise— are  also  to  the 
good.  Its  success  as  a  profitable  undertaking  de- 
pends  very  largely  on  unremitting  attention  tq 
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detail,  and  in  this  women  as  a  rule  are  found  to  excel, 
while  the  care  of  young  life,  whether  of  plants  or 
animals,  seems  naturally  to  lie  in  woman's  special 
province.  There  are,  however,  special  qualifications 
necessary  to  success,  the  most  important  being:  (a) 
a  capacity  for  hard  work;  (b)  perseverance  under 
difficulties  and  disappointments;  (c)  a  real  love  of  the 
country.  But  even  where  these  qualifications  exist, 
they  are  not  sufficient  without  special,  definite  train- 
ing. 

Education. — Training  is  not  a  "fad,"  as  so  many 
would  have  us  believe — it  is  a  necessity.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  "born  "  gardeners  and  farmers  only 
exist  to  the  extent  summarized  above — that  is  to 
say,  their  special  qualifications  only  amount  to 
patience,  perseverance,  industry  and  a  love  of  nature 
which  is  real  and  goes  to  the  roots  of  things,  not 
spurious,  merely  caring  for  effect.  Love  always 
gives  insight — in  spite  of  its  proverbial  blindness — 
but  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  take  the  place  of  train- 
ing. The  training  must  be  practical,  but  it  should 
also  be  scientific.  If  the  right  practice  can  only  be 
learned  by  rote  and  habit,  then  no  one  over  the  age 
of  twenty  need  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  country 
urchin  who  has  hoed  turnips,  fed  poultry  and  driven 
cows  from  infancy.  But  the  right  practice  must  be 
learned  far  otherwise.  To  be  of  real  use,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  schools  must  educate,  not 
simply  instruct.  General  principles  and  their  scien- 
tific basis  once  fairly  grasped,  their  application  in 
individual  cases  is  a  matter  of  pure  common  sense. 
The  actual  carrying  out  of  the  various  agricultural 
operations  can  only  be  mastered  by  practice,  and  it 
is  well  to  remind  those  thinking  of  taking  up  agricul- 
tural life  that  the  physical  labor  involved  is  consider- 
able, and  that  it  is  far  better  to  accustom  the  unused 
muscles  to  the  work  required  of  them  gradually,  and 
under  direction,  than  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
physical  difficulties  unaided.  There  is  a  right  way 
and  a  wrong  way  of  putting  in  a  spade,  or  of  carry- 
ing a  bucket,  and,  small  as  such  details  may  appear 
to  be,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant  where  time 
and  strength  are  valuable  assets.  After  the  general 
training  comes  specializing  in  one  or  more  branches 
of  work,  such  as  poultry  rearing,  fruit  growing,  veg- 
etable culture,  dairy  work,  and  so  on.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  familiarity  with  the  newest  meth- 
ods and  appliances  is  true  economy,  for  the  agricul- 
turist must  be  up  to  date  if  success  is  to  crown  effort 
in  these  days  of  fierce  competition. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  business  methods  are 
essential,  and  it  is  here  that  women  so  often  fail. 
Accurate  account  should  be  kept  of  every  branch, 
the  amount  of  time,  labor  and  capital  which  it  is 
profitable  to  devote  to  any  one  department  being 
thus  ascertained. 

English  Institutions. — Agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural schools  and  colleges  abound.  At  most  of  them 
much  that  is  very  useful  can  be  learned.  At  some 
the  training  is  in  every  way  adequate.  The  practi- 
cal side  is  now  made  a  feature  of  the  courses,  with 
due  attention  to  marketing.  The  Horticultural 
School  at  Swanley  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known.  One 
general  educational  center  in  England  has  taken  up 
the  subject  in  a  very  thorough  way,  namely,  Univer- 
sity College,  Reading.  There  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  departments  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  departments  of  science,  letters  and  art.  The 
practical  training  of  the  students  is  excellent.  I 
mention  especially  the  training  at  this  college,  not 
only  because  it  is  my  alma  mater  for  the  above  sub- 
jects, but  also  because  it  is  now  the  only  training 
school  of  its  own  standing  where  men  and  women  are 
taught  on  equal  terms,  which  I  consider  absolutely 
essential  when  women  are  to  compete  with  men.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  discover  wherein  the  one 
sex  is  superior  or  inferior  to  the  other,  and  wherein 
their  work  may  be  considered  on  an  equality. 

How  to  Start. — Granted  the  qualifications  and  the 
training,  the  next  step  is  to  turn  the  same  to  practi- 
cal account,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  start  a  small  holding.  The 
management  of  a  large  general  farm  is  very  much 
more  complicated,  requiring  considerable  administra- 
tive ability  and  business  qualities,  which  are,  as  yet, 
rare  among  women.  A  small  holding  should,  how- 
ever, be  within  the  scope  of  most  women  agricultur- 
ists. A  certain  amount  of  capital  must  be  forthcom- 
ing— how  much  depends  on  local  conditions;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  capital  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  living  expenses  for  at  least  two  years,  for 
adequate  returns  could  hardly  be  expected  before 
that  time.  It  is  generally  wiser  to  begin  small  and 
build  up  stock  than  to  lay  out  capital  very  largely  at 
first,  the  risk  of  failure  from  want  of  experience  or 
from  continued  bad  seasons  being  so  much  greater  in 
the  latter  case. 

Co-operation. — Perhaps  the  strongest  ally  the 
small  holder  has  at  her  back  is  co-operation.  By  this 
agency  the  small  farmer  is  put  in  the  same  position 
as  the  large  farmer  with  regard  to  credit,  produc- 
tion, the  hire  of  machinery,  buying  and  selling  in 
bulk,  at  the  most  favorable  season,  and  in  the  best 
market.  One  of  the  most  successfully  organized  asso- 
ciations in  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  small  farmer  in  the  disposal  of  produce  is  the 
National  Poultry  Organization  Society,  which  has 
established  centers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  systematic  collection  of  fresh  eggs  from  neigh- 


boring producers.  No  matter  how  small  are  the  indi- 
vidual daily  supplies,  the  area  tapped  by  each  center 
is  large  enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs 
being  procured  to  pay  for  their  disposal  in  the  most 
favorable  market.  The  association  thus  plays  the 
part  of  a  higgler,  but  of  a  higgler  who,  after  paying 
his  mere  traveling  and  living  expenses,  returns  the 
profits  to  the  producer.  These  centers  also  deal  in 
poultry,  and  in  some  cases  fatting,  cramming,  pluck- 
ing and  trussing  are  carried  on  under  their  auspices, 
the  farmer  only  supplying  the  live  fowls. 

Other  Conditions. — Two  or  three  branches  of 
small  farming  carried  on  in  conjunction  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  if  only  one  is  attempted,  and 
possibly  one  of  the  best  applications  of  the  doctrine 
of  co-operation  is  for  several  women  to  set  up  a  hold- 
ing together,  one  rearing  poultry,  another  growing 
fruit,  a  third  managing  the  house,  or  superintending 
some  other  department.  For  very  heavy  work  it  is 
always  more  economical  to  employ  labor  than  to 
spend  an  exorbitant  amount  of  time  on  its  accom- 
plishment, or  to  allow  the  health  to  suffer.  Skilled 
labor  is  rarely  necessary  for  such  work,  and  un- 
skilled labor  is  not  very  costly  anywhere;  but  the 
owner  must  be  able  to  direct  the  work  herself,  and 
lend  a  hand  when  required.  No  amount  of  hired 
labor  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  constant 
and  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  if 
the  undertaking  is  to  be  a  success  financially. 

Accessibility  to  a  market  and  means  of  transport 
are  very  important  questions  to  consider.  Proximity 
to  a  local  market  should  be  aimed  at,  such  a  market 
as  is  afforded  in  Great  Britain  by  a  good  provincial 
town,  or  a  fashionable  seaside  or  health  resort,  pro- 
vided that  the  season  for  the  latter  is  not  a  very 
short  one. 

Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  pack- 
ing, grading  and  marketing — details  which  the  aver- 
age farmer  is  apt  to  regard  as  unimportant. 

The  question  of  land  and  adequate  housing  are 
often  difficulties.  Tenant  farming  is  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  capital  and 
labor  into  another  man's  land  unless  the  tenure  is  of 
sufficient  duration  to  make  it  reasonably  possible  for 
the  farmer  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  outlay.  Here, 
again,  co-operative  associations  for  the  purchase  of 
land  to  be  divided  up  into  small  holdings,  which  con- 
tain outbuildings,  machinery  and  marketing  facilities 
in  common,  might  do,  and  I  believe  are  doing,  a 
great  deal. 

Outside  small  farming  and  general  farming  the 
openings  for  women  trained  in  agriculture  are 
not  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  chiefly 
educational.  There  is  a  certain  demand  for  teachers, 
county  council  and  other  lecturers  in  horticulture, 
bee  keeping,  poultry  and  dairy  work,  etc.;  also  for 
jobbing  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  There 
are,  too,  a  few  openings  in  the  florist  trade,  but  these 
are  not  easy  to  obtain.  Women  gardeners  are  not 
very  numerous  as  yet,  and  they  cannot  expect  to 
become  so  if  they  stand  on  their  dignity  as  ladies,  and 
make  difficulties  as  to  their  work. 

International  Organization.  —  Every  country 
has,  of  course,  its  own  problems  and  its  opportuni- 
ties, the  experience  of  all  being  very  valuable  to 
those  engaged  in  this  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Women  held  in  London  in 
1899  the  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
International  Union,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent at  this  Congress,  was  started  as  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  interest  awakened  by  the  agricultural 
meetings  of  that  Congress.  It  has  members  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  United  States,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Poland,  Tasmania,  India  and  South  Africa,  and  its 
promoters  hope  in  the  future  to  see  branches  organ- 
ized in  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  means  of  a  monthly 
bulletin  news  is  disseminated  throughout  its  mem- 
bers, and  much  very  valuable  work  is  done  in  bring- 
ing producers  and  consumers,  employers  and  em- 
ployes into  touch  with  one  another.  Unfortunately, 
up  "to  the  present  the  foreign  membership  is  too 
small  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  the  leaflet  in  any 
but  the  English  language.  This  is  a  very  great  loss 
to  those  who  are  thus  cut  off  from  making  use  of  the 
paper.  A  larger  membership  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  would,  of  course,  be  the  best  remedy, 
and  would  in  every  way  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Union. 

Disadvantages. — So  far  no  word  has  been  said  of 
the  disadvantages  of  an  agricultural  life  for  women. 
The  arguments  most  often  put  forward  are  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  The  monotony  of  the  life;  (b)  its  unintel- 
lectuality;  (c)  the  physical  strain,  and  (d)  the  small- 
ness  of  profits. 

(a)  Those  who  plead  monotony  certainly  fail  in  one 
of  the  above  cited  qualifications,  namely,  a  real  love 
of  country  life  To  the  lover  and  student  of  nature 
there  is  something  enthralling  in  watching  the  won- 
derful forward  movement  through  the  changing  sea- 
sons; the  mystery  of  seed  time  and  incubation,  the 
miracle  of  growth,  the  wonderful  development  of 
instinct,  the  battle  with  disease,  the  response  of  both 
creature  and  plant  to  fair  treatment — all  these 
things,  apart  from  the  ever-changing  beauty  of  the 
country,  become  part  of  the  thoughtful  agricultur- 
ist's life. 

(b)  As  for  unintellectuality,  mere  "cloddism" — to 
coin  a  word — is  out  of  date.  All  the  known  sciences 
are  requisitioned,  and  very  rightly  so,  to  enable  pres- 


ent day  farmers  to  bring  the  best  out  of  the  soil,  to 
combat  insect  and  fungoid  pests,  to  produce  new  and 
more  profitable  varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
to  develop  new  breeds  and  modifications  of  breeds  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  so  on.  The  literature  of 
agriculture  grows  yearly,  and  the  effort  to  keep  up 
to  date  even  in  a  few  limited  branches  of  the  subject 
is  hard  enough  work  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  out  of 
doors.  But  it  must  be  done  if  one  is  not  content  to 
be  left  literally  in  the  mud. 

(c)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  too  much  heavy 
work  may  be  harmful,  such  as  digging,  plowing,  etc., 
but  with  a  little  management  and  economy  in  other 
ways  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  employ  labor  for 
the  hardest  operations,  although  I  would  repeat  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  work  be  supervised 
and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  owner  herself. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  a  hard  bit  of 
digging— and  the  very  mention  of  it  makes  me  long 
to  be  at  it  now. 

(d)  It  is  quite  true  that  fortunes  are  not  to  be 
made  out  of  agriculture  in  its  present  condition,  any- 
how; but  given  that  the  essentials  to  success  men- 
tioned above  are  forthcoming,  a  decent  living  can  be 
made,  combined  with  a  healthy  life.  The  farm  will 
not  provide  for  a  London  season,  nor  for  an  annual 
trip  to  Switzerland.  But  to  those  who  are  content 
to  find  recreation  and  enjoyment  in  the  life  itself — 
and  much  recreation  and  enjoyment  are  to  be  found 
in  such  a  life — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
results  will  amply  repay  their  efforts. 
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Poultry  Profits. 

To  the  Editor: — Hardly  a  week  passes  without 
the  coming  of  inquiries  for  young  laying  stock — 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Minorcas.  These  mis- 
sives come  from  far  and  near,  denoting  a  widespread 
demand  for  laying  poultry.  All  this  indicates  a 
growing  interest  in  our  State  for  "better  poultry, 
and  more  of  it." 

Many  persons  who  desire  to  purchase  pullets  or 
other  laying  hens  are  often  disappointed  when  apply- 
ing for  the  birds,  because  there  are  so  few  for  sale. 
The  fact  is  that  pullets  and  1  and  2-year-old  hens  are 
good  property,  and,  as  long  as  the  owners  can  real- 
ize from  $1  to  $1.50  per  hen  per  annum,  there  is  little 
disposition  to  sell,  unless  it  be  that  the  poultrier  is 
overstocked. 

Even  from  the  large  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Peta- 
luma  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  limited  number  of 
birds.  The  outlook  is  that  this  state  of  affairs  will 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  any  person  is 
disposed  to  raise  good  fowls,  for  sale  when  from  five 
months  old  up  to  twenty  months,  such  an  one  can  be 
fully  assured  of  a  good  demand  for  all  he  can  raise. 
Good  5-months-old  White  Leghorn  pullets  command 
nearly,  or  quite,  $9  per  dozen,  and  one  need  not  ex- 
pect to  purchase  hens  from  the  general  flock  for  less 
than  $1  apiece. 

While  one  year  may  seem  a  long  time  for  a  flock  of 
young  chickens  to  develop  into  laying  fowls,  it  is 
oftentimes  the  most  certain  way  to  obtain  a  flock  of 
good  layers,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  Good  in- 
cubators are  to  be  had  at  varying  prices.  If  one  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  fine  pattern  of  brooder — one 
that  has  excellent  ventilation  and  in  which  the  tem- 
perature can  be  easily  regulated — and  if  such  an  one 
is  wise  in  the  after  care  of  young  birds,  it  will  not  be 
so  very  long  before  he  has  a  flock  of  which  he  may 
justly  feel  proud. 

From  time  to  time  there  appears  in  the  papers  of 
the  day  what  have  been  aptly  termed  poultry  "fairy 
tales. "  These  narratives  describe  methods  certain  per- 
sons have  used  in  caring  for  their  flocks,  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  flattering  income 
derived.  These  fairy  tales  are  read  and  fully  believed 
in  by  many  persons,  and  by  others  are  passed  by 
with  little  or  no  notice.  While  there  is  much  that  is 
conducive  to  health,  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  poul- 
try business,  the  situation  can  be  overstated — unduly 
magnified. 

There  is  no  call  for  all  this.  Plain,  matter-of-fact 
statements  should  be  convincing  enough  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  person. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  is  so  pertinent  to 
this  matter  and  to  the  business  generally  that  it  will 
be  found,  I  am  sure,  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  who  are  in  any  way  engaged 
in  the  rearing  of  fowls: 

Those  who  have  succeeded  in  poultry  are  those  who 
have  overcome  obstacles  and  battled  against  and  bat- 
tered down  opposition.  I  think  a  protest  against  these 
glowing  and  sensational  statements  of  immense  gains 
from  a  small  outlay  of  money  in  connection  with  this 
light  and  fascinating  work  should  appear  once  in  awhile 
in  substantial  agricultural  papers  and  the  truth  indicated 
that  there  is  profit  in  poultry,  as  in  other  things,  when  the 
business  is  handled  properly  and  when  good,  honest  work 
and  thought  are  expended  upon  it.  "  Get  rich  quick  " 
schemes  are  delusive  and  elusive.  If  one  person  gets 
rich  quick  in  some  scheme  or  business,  put  him  down  as 
a  genius,  or  the  result  as  one  of  the  "happens  "  of  life. 
It  is  not  the  rule  with  chickens,  nor  oil,  nor  railroads, 
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nor  newspapers,  nor  even  farming.  Hard 
work  and  hard  thought,  and  plenty  of 
both,  are  the  foundations  of  success. 
That  is  the  price  of  it — and  many  pay 
the  price  without  getting  it.  If  one  gets 
it  without  paying  the  price,  he  is  in  a 
class  by  himself,  and  no  guide  to  us  ordi- 
nary mortals. 

Chickens  certainly  pay  good  profit  and 
invite  culture  from  scores  and  hundreds 
who  can  raise  a  few  on  a  small  piece  of 
land.  When  one  has  acquired  the  know- 
ledge and  the  faculty  of  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  200  hens,  he  will  be  in  receipt  of  a 
modest  income,  which  will  make  the  way 
of  life  much  easier.  The  road  to  this  de- 
sirable result  is  that  of  slow,  steady  and 
continuous  progress:  and  he  who  attains 
possession  of  200  hens  and  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  them  will  have  learned  some- 
thing that  is  not  down  in  the  pages  of 
books,  but  which  has  been  worn  into 
him  by  the  hard  rubbing  of  everyday 
facts.  He  will  know  he  will  not  get  rich 
quick  from  a  few  hens,  for  one  thing. 
For  another  he  will  know  that  he  cannot 
get  rich  in  the  poultry  business  otherwise 
than  as  men  get  rich  in  other  business; 
namely,  by  doing  a  great  deal  of  it  suc- 
cessfully. For  another  thing,  he  will 
know  that  there  is  good  profit  and  much 
satisfaction  in  doing  even  a  little  of  the 
business. 

We  seldom  take  into  account  the 
value  of  the  manure  that  accumulates 
in  the  hen  houses.  These  houses  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
It  will  pay  to  spend  the  requisite  time, 
once  a  week  at  least,  to  remove  the 
droppings.  If  this  manure  is  kept  in 
barrels  or  boxes,  or  if  it  is  at  once 
placed  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  one  is 
surprised  at  the  large  amount  even  100 
hens  will  produce  in  a  month. 

It  will  pay  to  carefully  make  use  of 
this  product  of  the  fowls.  If  applied 
direct  to  tender  vegetation  the  manure 
will  burn  and  kill  the  plant;  but,  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  road  dust  or  com- 
mon soil,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent 
dressing.  Fruit  trees  readily  respond 
to  a  liberal  supply  of  the  manure,  as 
will  grains  and  grasses.  We  might 
well  make  some  offset  in  the  cost  of 
feed  for  fowls,  because  of  the  value  of 
their  droppings. 

Alfalfa  is  rapidly  growing  in  popu- 
larity as  food  for  fowls,  both  in  the 
green  and  dried  state.  Its  value  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Competent 
analysts  state  that  its  value  is  equal 
to  that  of  good  bran. 

Green  alfalfa  is  not  available  by  many 
keepers,  where  the  baled  hay  can  read- 
ily be  procured.  Get  the  finest  second- 
crop  hay,  cut  into  half-inch  lengths, 
moisten  with  hot  water,  cover  tightly 
and  let  it  steam  for  two  to  three  hours 
or  longer.  This,  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  meal  added,  will  prove  an  excellent 
ration,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  many  of  us  are  puzzled  to 
provide  an  adequate  yet  cheap  supply 
of  green  food  for  our  fowls. 

A.  Wakrex  Rouinson. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Growing  California  Daffodils. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn  writes  to  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  as  follows  : 

In  September,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
dark-eyed  Portuguese  girls  and  boys 
may  be  seen  picking  up  the  ripe  prunes 
from  the  ground  in  mile-wide  orchards 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  Piled  in 
great  brown  heaps  in  the  shade  of  trees 
are  thousands  of  bulbs,  not  onions,  or 
anything  edible.  They  are  only  daffo- 
dils, taken  up  this  year  to  be  planted 
again  with  the  earliest  rains.  This 
does  not  happen  every  season;  it  is  only 
needful  when  the  soil  is  too  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  too  crowded  to  pay  for  the 
continuance  of  the  beautiful  crop  of 
spring  daffodils.  Once  in  three  or  four 
years  the  bulbs  need  new  soil  and  more 
space.  They  might  be  given  this  every 
season,  and  some  growers  prefer  it,  but 
they  blossom  later  after  removal,  and 
that  makes  a  difference  in  the  profits. 
It  is  better  to  cultivate  well,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  fertilize  with  nitrate  and 
phosphate  for  several  years,  then  take 
up,  spread  out  over  a  new  and  larger 
area  and  put  the  old  plots  to  other 
uses. 

In  California,  daffodils  are  becoming 
a  feature  of  the  January  and  February 
flower  markets  of  San  Francisco,  San 


Jose,  Oakland  and  many  other  towns. 
There  are  many  growers  on  a  small 
scale  and  a  few  whose  plantations  are 
of  a  considerable  size.  The  bulbs  in- 
crease so  fast,  and  in  fact  suit  the  cli- 
mate so  well,  that  in  a  few  more  years 
California-grown  daffodils  will  appear 
in  many  autumnal  catalogues.  Bulb 
growing  on  a  large  scale  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  districts  not  yet  clearly 
defined,  but  in  process  of  development. 
There  is  plenty  of  suitable  climate,  but 
the  best  soil  is  not  so  easy  to  find. 
Everything  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Here  at  Niles,  near  the  Ala- 
meda creek,  there  is  deep,  rich,  well- 
drained  loam  and  sand,  offering  much 
variety  and  seemingly  excellent  for 
bulbs.  At  Hay  wards,  Mrs.  Kersey  has 
one  of  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
of  adobe  hill  slopes,  producing  without 
irrigation  extremely  early  flowers  and 
large  bulbs.  On  the  same  kind  of  soil 
in  the  level  valley  daffodils  do  not  bloom 
till  March. 


THE  SWINEYARD. 


No  Monopoly  in  Breeds. 


Speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  pure  bred  breeds  of  swine, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Skinner,  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  work  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  credited,  with  the 
assertion  that  "All  modern  breeds  are 
good;  all  have  a  place;  no  one  has  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  good  points."  He 
maintains  that  the  producer  of  pure 
bred  swine  is  interested  in  three  im- 
portant things— the  breed,  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  pedigree.  Discussing 
this  subject,  Prof.  Skinner  says: 

"The  man  who  goes  into  the  breed- 
ing business  should  be  governed  in  his 
choice  of  breeds  by  his  surroundings, 
the  trade  or  market  demands,  and  op- 
portunities for  sales.  These  precede 
his  personal  likes  or  dislikes.  It  may 
be  that  the  location  in  regard  to  others 
may  determine  or  help  determine  the 
choice.  Frequently  a  community  of 
breeders  will  be  an  advantage  in  sell- 
ing. In  some  instances  it  may  be  bet- 
ter for  the  beginner  to  take  up  a  differ- 
ent breed  from  that  found  on  neighbor- 
ing farms  and  thus  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  always  open  for  new 
enterprise. 

One  need  only  look  over  the  hogs 
that  appear  in  any  of  our  large  mar- 
kets in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  great  need  for  more  careful 
selection  of  parent  stock  in  case  of 
market  hogs.  Other  evidences  of  the 
neglect  of  this  most  important  matter 
are  to  be  found  in  the  small  litters, 
lack  of  size,  bone,  etc.  Pure  bred  hog 
men  give  much  more  attention  to  the 
work  of  selection  than  men  who  are 
producing  for  market;  but  too  little 
attention  is  given  the  matter  by  both 
classes  of  breeders.  They  have  ignored 
essential  points,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  breeds. 

"  In  selecting  breeding  stock,  one  of 
the  first  essential  considerations  is  the 
breeding.  It  is  important  alike  to  all 
classes  of  breeders.  The  knowledge  of 
the  breeding  and  ancestry  of  the  breed- 
ing herd  enables  one  to  tell  to  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty  what  the  off- 
spring will  be.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
lificacy of  the  herd  may  be  influenced 
by  selecting  breeding  stock  from  such 
strains  as  have  proved  to  be  of  value  in 
this  respect. 

"It  is  well  to  select  animals  whose 
ancestors  have  good  breeding  and  feed- 
ing qualities.  In  the  case  of  the  pure 
bred  herd,  they  should  come  from  noted 
families  and  strains  that  have  achieved 
success  in  both  show  and  sale  rings. 
These  have  intrinsic  merit  and  sell 
more  readily  to  breeders.  While  pedi- 
gree and  breeding  are  important  feat- 
ures in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock, 
individual  merit  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Too  many  are  iuclined  to  buy  pedigrees 
without  anything  back  of  them. 

"Having  considered  breed  and 
breeding,  one  should  decide  on  the  type 
of  hog  he  desires  to  breed,  and  then 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  form 
and  quality  of  his  animals.  The  most 
profitable  type  will  be  one  which,  along 
with  good  breeding,  has  plenty  of  bone, 
good  size  and  at  the  same  time  quality 


and  early  maturity.  The  females 
should  be  of  good  lines,  have  a  straight 
and  slightly  arched  back,  short,  broad 
head,  large,  deep  heart  girth,  well 
sprung  rib,  strong  back  and  loin,  with 
large,  deep  hams,  and  standing  on 
good  feet  and  strong  legs  of  medium 
length. 

"Some  will  prefer  young  sows  and 
others  old.  On  this  point  successful 
men  differ.  Much  depends  on  condi- 
tions. Where  one  is  producing  pork 
for  the  market,  young  sows  may  be 
most  profitable  if  properly  mated  with 
a  mature  male.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tried  brood  sow  is  usually  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  the  breeder  of  pure 
breeds  will  not  give  her  up  until  she  has 
begun  to  go  backward.  The  breeding 
of  young  and  immature  animals  is  likely 
to  lead  to  undesirable  results,  such  as 
lack  of  size,  lessened  vigor,  impaired 
breeding  and  feeding  quality. 

"Having  selected  the  foundation,  it 
is  important  to  breed  so  the  pigs  will 
come  as  near  the  same  time  as  possible, 
as  uniformity  means  much,  both  in 
feeding  and  on  the  market.  Here 
again  the  time  of  breeding  will  depend 
on  conditions  and  surroundings.  If  a 
breeder  or  showman,  very  early  spring 
pigs  are  worth  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  late  ones.  Such  men  can  well 
afford  to  provide  suitable  shelter  and 
sufficient  protection  to  save  the  young- 
sters in  severe  weather.  The  pork 
producer,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
doubtless  find  more  profit  in  pigs  which 
are  farrowed  after  the  severe  weather 
is  over,  as  they  require  less  care  and 
attention." 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Bordeaux  Prune  Crop. 

From  Albion  W.  Toum;ee,  U.  S.  Consul, 
Bordeaux. 

The  prune  crop  of  1904  in  this  con- 
sular district  at  this  date  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  best  ever  known. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  1903,  when  there  was  practi- 
cally no  prunes  at  all  in  this  region — 
the  dealers  being  compelled  to  import 
California  prunes  to  fill  orders  for  home 
consumption.  There  is  consequently 
no  considerable  stock  of  prunes  on 
hand. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  prices  at 
this  time,  as  a  few  days  of  unfavorable 
weather  before  the  crop  is  gathered 
may  reduce  it  to  any  extent.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  present  appearance 
indicates  a  crop  quite  unexcelled  as  to 
both  quantity  and  quality.  The  stock 
on  hand  is  almost  entirely  of  California 
prunes. 

No  reliable  statement  as  to  price  can 
be  made  before  September.  Then  it 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  Califor- 
nia crop. 

The  average  prune  crop  of  this  con- 
sular district  is  estimated  at  500,000 
quintals  of  100  pounds  each. 

Bordeaux,  July  16. 

The  French  Walnut  Crop. 


From  Albion  W.  TOTJBQU,  U.  S.  Consul, 
Bordeaux. 

The  outlook  for  the  crop  of  walnuts 
in  this  consular  district  has  never  been 
better. 

The  crop  of  1903,  unlike  previous 
years,  has  been  exported  to  the  United 
States  chiefly  in  the  form  of  "shelled 
walnuts,"  amounting  to  3,511,606  kilos, 
as  declared  at  this  consulate.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  shipment  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  the  crop  of  1902,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  shipped  in  such  a  state  as 
to  be  refused  by  consignees,  resulting 
in  loss  of  litigation  to  the  exporters. 
This  change  seems  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory both  to  shippers  and  importers,  as 
it  naturally  would  be,  since  it  obviates 
the  danger  of  mould  and  heating,  to 
which  walnuts  are  perculiarly  subject 
when  exported  unshelled  in  sacks,  and 
eliminates  the  temptation  to  export  in 
bad  condition,  which  is  peculiarly  strong 
when  the  crop  is  poor.  In  1902  I  in- 
spected shipments  "on  board  "  in  which 
fully  one  fourth  of  the  nuts  were  mouldy 
and  it  was  evident  that  entire  lots 


would  be  affected  before  they  would 
reach  their  destination. 

The  cheapness  of  manual  labor  also 
makes  it  desirable  that  everything  of 
this  character  should  be  exported  in 
its  manufactured  form.  It  also  reduced 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  if  prices 
are  properly  adjusted  is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties. 

The  prices  for  walnuts  ranged  from 
$2.41  to  $2.70  per  22.040  pounds  for 
shelled,  and  from  50c  to  60c  per  pound 
unshelled — of  which  the  quantity  was  so 
small  as  to  hardly  be  considered. 

The  freight  rates  to  New  York  from 
Bordeaux  via  Liverpool  or  Southamp- 
ton are  :  Unshelled  walnuts  in  bags, 
30  shillings,  plus  10%  per  600  kilos— or 
about  1350  pounds;  shelled  walnuts  in 
cases,  25  shillings  plus  10%  for  tOO 
kilos — about  1350  pounds. 

A  line  of  irregular  tramp  steamers 
quotes  a  somewhat  lowyer  rate,  averag- 
ing on  all  goods  20  shillings  plus  10% 
per  600  kilos,  but  these  steamers  are 
very  irregular  as  to  time — making  the 
passage  to  New  York  once  a  month,  or 
once  in  two  months,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  freight  they  can  get.  The 
passage  usually  occupies  from  fifteen 
days  to  three  weeks. 

Bordeaux,  July  16. 


Servia's  Prune  Crop. 


From  Fkank  Dykb  Chkstkk,  U.  S.  Consul  Gen- 
eral, Budapest. 

The  official  pornological  organ  of 
Hungary,  under  date  of  to-day,  brings 
a  notice  from  Belgrade,  Servia,  to  the 
effect  that  this  year's  prune  crop  in 
Servia  will  be  the  best  in  twenty  years 
past,  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
Forty-eight  hundred  carloads  are  ex- 
pected over  against  1680  of  last  year. 
Prices  are  already  low,  as  a  good  crop 
is  also  expected  in  Bosnia-Hertzegovina 
and  the  Hungarian  province  of  Slavo- 
nia.  About  150  carloads  of  the  old 
Servian  crop  are  still  unsold. 

Budapest,  Hungary,  July  15. 


RANGE  INTERESTS. 


The  Land  and  the  Stock. 


The  Western  stock  growers  who 
were  conferring  in  Denver  for  three 
days  with  the  special  land  commission 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  ad- 
journed August  5.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  with  practical  unanimity  urg- 
ing upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  the 
transfer  at  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
the  management  of  the  forest  reserves 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  not  only  the  forests  but  all  the 
interests  involved  may  be  properly 
studied  and  protected. 

Discussion  of  the  resolution  concern- 
ing grazing  land  was  animated,  there 
being  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
amending  these  reports  by  the  commit- 
tees to  urge  the  passage  of  a  strict 
leasing  law  for  arid  lands  of  all  States 
and  Territories. 

As  reported  and  as  finally  adopted 
the  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  thoroughly  classify  the 
vacant  land  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
termine the  conditions  at  present  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  grazing  areas,  and  to 
ascertain  those  sections  of  the  range  area, 
if  there  be  any,  to  which  a  lease  system 
can  be  satisfactorily  applied,  and  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  power  to  create  and 
administer  forest  reserves  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  specially  organized  and  equipped  for 
this  purpose;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  control  of 
and  jurisdiction  over  all  public  grazing 
areas  by  or  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  local  questions  being  decided 
on  local  grounds  and  under  regulations 
made  to  meet  local  conditions;  that  the 
range  rights  of  present  users  of  the  graz- 
ing area,  as  determined  by  priority  of 
occupancy  and  present  uso,  shall  be  care- 
fully safeguarded,  and  that  no  sudden  or 
stringent  upheaval  of  existing  conditions 
which  would  cause  commercial  distress 
shall  be  made;  on  the  other  hand,  such 
legislation  must  be  gradual  in  its  effect 
and  leases  granted  only  where  locally  sat- 
isfactory as  determined  by  the  proper 
authority. 


August  20,  1904. 
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Orange  Crop.  —  Oroville  Register  : 
Mr.  Travers  says  the  orange  crop  about 
Thermalito  is  goiDg  to  turn  out  bettor 
than  many  supposed  for  a  time.  The 
period  between  the  date  when  the  land 
was  too  wet  to  plow  and  then,  owing  to 
north  winds,  became  too  dry  to  plow  was 
very  short.  In  consequence  many  of  the 
orchards  were  not  cultivated  as  they 
should  have  been. 

Kings. 

Some  Wheat.  —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
Theodore  Park  came  in  last  evening  with 
a  sample  of  wheat  from  the  lake  lands, 
and  from  that  locality  in  the  lake  lands 
known  as  the  Santa  Fe  location.  The 
wheat  was  very  plump  and  clean  and  not 
any  smut  on  the  sample  so  far  as  the  ker- 
nels were  concerned.  There  was  some 
balled  smut,  but  that  does  not  count,  as 
the  mills  will  take  care  of  that.  The 
Santa  Fe  locality  on  the  lake  bottom  has 
already  yielded  9000  sacks,  which  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  acreage  of  5000  acres. 

Prices  for  Fall  Wool.— M.  J.  Ca- 
tano.  the  sheep  man,  reports  buyers  bid- 
ding 8  to  10  cents  per  pound  for  fall  wool. 

In  a  Hurry  to  Buy. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal :  Moritz  Simon,  the  wool  buyer,  is 
still  in  Hanford  and  says  that  he  is  meet- 
ing with  pood  success  in  buying.  He  says 
that  he  this  year  purchased,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  has  been  in  the  business,  a 
clip  of  wool  which  is  still  on  the  backs  of 
three  bands  of  sheep.  He  has  always, 
heretofore,  purchased  the  wool  after  the 
shearing,  but  he  knows  the  wool  off  the 
different  bands  of  sheep  so  well  that  he 
feels  safe  on  taking  chances. 

Los  Angeles. 

Light  Peach  Crop.— Pomona  Times: 
The  peach  crop  in  the  Pomona  valley  will 
be  a  light  one  this  year  as  compared  wit  h 
even  an  average  crop.  At  the  Waters 
cannery  things  are  now  going  with  a 
rush,  with  320  hands — men,  women,  boys 
and  girls — at  work.  Last  Saturday  they 
put  up  82,565  cans  of  clings,  using  three 
carloads  of  fruit.  It  took  all  day  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  to  complete  the 
task.  Monday  two  carloads  more  were 
canned,  and  yesterday  three  carloads 
more.  In  all,  for  the  Waters  cannery 
and  the  one  at  Ontario,  in  which  he  has 
a  financial  interest,  650  tons  of  clings  from 
the  north  have  been  contracted.  Prob- 
ably 100  tons  will  be  the  local  crop  of 
clings,  and  about  400  tons  of  freestones 
contracted  by  the  two  canneries.  The 
season  will  be  a  short  one  on  peaches. 
Napa. 

Prices  for  Grapes.  —  Calistogian: 
The  crop  of  grapes  throughout  Napa  val- 
ley this  year  is  looking  fine  and  the  yield 
will  be  good.  The  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation offers  $15  per  ton  cash  for  all 
grapes  hauled  to  their  cellars  this  yeitit. 
It  is  thought  that  they  will  pay  a  little 
more  for  some  varieties. 

Orange. 

Orchard  Sales.— Anaheim  Gazette: 
Geo.  A.  Hunter  this  week  sold  his  35-acre 
ranch  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pearson  and  her  son, 
Atley  Pearson,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  $15.- 
000.  The  tract  consists  of  twenty-six 
acres  of  walnuts  and  eight  acres  of 
oranges.  The  trees  are  14  years  old  and 
are  second  to  none  in  the  valley.  The 
walnut  trees  have  upon  them  a  maturing- 
crop  of  nuts  valued  at  $2000.  The  place 
is  within  the  water  district  and  has,  be- 
sides, a  fine  pumping  plant  upon  it,  the 
well  being  some  300  feet  in  depth.  The 
well  is  near  the  deepest  in  the  valley. 
The  sale  of  the  Hunter  tract,  following 
closely  upon  the  sale  of  the  Rea  tract  of 
eighty  acres  last  week  for  $40,000,  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  orchard  property  with 
water  belt  areas  are  in  demand. 

Riverside. 

Peach  Crop  Sold. — Perris  Progress: 
The  Hemet  Deciduous  Fruit  Association 
has  sold  to  a  cannery  in  Anaheim  the 
entire  crop  of  peaches  under  its  control. 
A  good  price  was  offered,  not  less  than 
$20  a  ton,  for  any  of  the  fruit.  That 
price  was  freely  offered  for  freestones. 
The  directors  concluded  that  spot  cash 
for  green  fruit  paid  better  than  drying  it. 
Every  horticultural  community  needs 
both  a  cannery  and  dryer  to  market  a 
crop  advantageously.  This  year  it  is  bet- 
ter to  can.  In  other  seasons  it  paid  better 
to  dry,  but  generally  there  is  fruit  enough 
for  both  dryers  and  canneries. 

Sacramento. 

Pear  Blight.— Bee:  L.  C  Chisholm 
has  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  orchards  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
damage  had  been  done  in  the  orchards 
by  the  pear  blight.  He  discovered  that 
many  orchards  have  been  injured,  and 
also  learned  that  the  blight  had  been  here 
for  at  least  three  years.  In  the  Cosumnes 
river  section,  said  Mr.  Chisholm,  the 


growers  would  be  able  to  save  their 
orchards.  They  have  been  busy  getting 
rid  of  the  pest  by  cutting  out  the  limbs 
affected,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
he  could  carry  off  all  the  pest  at  one  arm- 
load. The  growers  in  the  lower  Sacra- 
mento river  district  will  also  be  able  to 
save  their  orchards.  Mr.  Chisholm  found 
much  blight  in  the  American  river  sec- 
tion, in  the  orchards  about  Orangevale, 
at  Fair  Oaks  and  about  Folsota.  In  some 
localities  Mr.  Chisholm  had  ordered  fruit 
trees  cut  to  the  roots.  In  the  orchards 
lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  city  the 
inspector  found  some  traces  of  blight,  but 
trees  had  not  been  seriously  affected. 

San  Bernardino. 

Hope  of  the  Fruit  Grower.  — 
Times -Index:  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Pease  has  for  two  years  been  rais- 
ing the  scutellista  for  the  black  scale,  and 
last  year  released  the  first  colony  at  On- 
tario. This  season  he  has  released  thou- 
sands of  the  little  flies.  In  looking  over 
the  orchards  yesterday  he  discovered  that 
about  five  out  of  every  six  black  scale  had 
a  scutellista  beneath  it.  What  brought 
the  greatest  satisfaction  was  the  finding 
of  the  little  parasite  in  many  orchards 
where  it  had  not  been  released,  which 
tends  to  show  that  the  colony  which  Mr. 
Pease  released  last  season  has  survived 
the  perils  of  the  winter  and  is  now  propa- 
gating its  species. 

San  Diego. 

Honey  Crop  Total  Failure.  — 
Union:  That  the  honey  crop  of  this  county 
is  a  total  failure  seems  to  be  a  fact.  The 
failure  is  due  to  the  lack  of  bee  feed  caused 
by  the  dry  winter.  Those  among  the  bee 
men  who  can  afford  to  do  so  have  been 
buying  honey  as  feed  for  their  bees,  but 
those  who  are  unable  to  do  this  will  sim- 
ply have  to  let  them  die.  All  the  ranch- 
ers are  making  a  determined  effort  to 
keep  their  hives  alive,  but  in  many  cases 
this  will  be  impossible. 

San  Joaquin. 

Higher  Prices  for  Almonds.— Lodi 
Sentinel:  M.  P.  Stein,  the  well-known 
train  dealer  and  orchardist,  believes  that 
the  output  of  almonds  this  season  will  not 
exceed  a  total  of  100  carloads  against  a 
production  of  last  year  of  nearly  330  car- 
loads of  ten  tons  each.  The  falling  off  in 
this  year's  yield  seems  to  be  the  heaviest 
in  the  Davis  and  Brentwood  districts.  In 
the  former  place  the  present  year's  yield 
is  estimated  at  sixty  tons  against  a  total 
of  225  tons  of  last  year,  and  in  the  latter 
place  they  do  not  figure  on  more  than  125 
tons  against  300  tons  last  season.  In  the 
Lodi  and  Acampo  districts  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  show  of  getting  more 
than  100  to  110  tons  this  season,  whereas 
last  year  they  shipped  away  nearly  300 
tons.  This  loss  in  the  yield  is  partially 
offset  by  the  higher  prices  now  being 
offered  to  the  grower.  Agents  are  scour- 
ing every  section  and  offering  all  sorts  of 
tempting  bids  to  the  lucky  orchardist  who 
has  not  in  some  sort  of  way  tied  up  his 
crop  either  by  sale  or  by  option  in  the 
early  part  of  this  season.  Those  who 
have  not  entered  into  agreement  are  now 
receiving  13 J  cents  to  14  cents  for  their 
Nonpareils,  12$  cents  for  their  I  X  Ls  and 
121  cents  for  their  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  net  to 
them.  In  many  orchards  harvesting  has 
commenced,  but  most  of  the  nuts  being 
gathered  are  Nonpareil  and  I  X  L,  as 
they  ripen  the  earliest.  Then  next  come 
the  soft  shells,  such  as  the  Languedocs, 
Drake's  Seedlings  and  the  Texas  Prolifics. 

A  $30,000  Hay  Fire.— The  hay  ware- 
house of  Dickinson  &  Guernsey  at  Stock- 
ton was  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  loss  is  estimated  at  $30,000. 
The  grain  warehouse  of  the  same  firm 
adjoining  the  hay  barns  narrowly  escaped 
destruction. 

Prices  for  Wine  Grapes  not 
Fixed.— Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
To  date  the  wine  trust  has  not  named 
the  price  it  intends  to  pay  for  wine  grapes, 
and  some  of  the  growers  fear  that  not 
until  the  season  is  about  ready  will  quota- 
tions be  forthcoming.  Some  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  same  prices  as  last  year 
will  prevail,  that  is,  $12  to  $14  the'ton. 
Two  years  ago  as  high  as  $20  was  realized 
for  wine  grapes. 

Watermelons  Bringing  Good 
Money.  —  Watermelon  shipments  have 
picked  up  considerably  during  the  past 
week  and  as  many  as  three  a  day  have 
been  made.  An  average  of  $100  a  car  is 
realized.  G.  A.  Richman,  the  most  ex- 
tensive grower,  has  shipped  fifteen  cars 
to  date,  realizing  close  to  $1600  on  the 
melons.  The  local  growers  have  organ- 
ized a  trust  and  have  been  quite  success- 
ful in  keeping  the  prices  up.  No  more 
melons  are  being  sont  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  on  account  of  the  crops 
there  coming  in.  Oakland,  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco  receive  most  of  the 
Lodi  product. 

Saul  «  Barbara 

Mustard  Crop  Very  Light.— The 
harvest  throughout  the  northern  part  of 


Santa  Barbara  county  is  the  lightest  in 
years.  The  mustard  in  twenty-five  years 
was  never  so  short  and  the  barley  crop 
will  not  much  more  than  supply  the  home 
demand.  The  condition  in  the  upper 
Santa  Ynez  is  reported  to  be  even  worse. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hay  as  the  re- 
sult of  immature  crops. 

Wheat  in  Demand.— Lompoc  Jour- 
nal: The  shortage  of  wheat  is  surprising, 
and  as  a  result  the  price  of  all  grain  has 
an  upward  tendency.  Mr.  Weilheimer 
has  sold  his  wheat  in  the  field  at  $1.40,  in 
10-ton  lots,  whereas  heretofore  it  had  to 
be  delivered  at  the  depot  to  get  even  $1 
per  cental. 

Santa  Clara. 

Seed  Harvesting.  —  Journal:  The 
onion  seed  growers  are  now  a  busy  lot  of 
men.  The  harvest  is  on  in  those  fields 
planted  early  last  fall.  Chinese  are  pre- 
ferred to  almost  any  other  class  of  work- 
men for  that  part  of  the  seed  industry. 
This  season  promises  to  be  one  of  golden 
returns  to  the  seed  growers.  It  will  re- 
quire about  one  month  to  gather,  thresh 
and  clean  all  of  the  various  seeds  grown 
in  Santa  Clara  county  and  prepare  them 
for  the  market. 

Sonoma. 

The  Grape  Crop. — Information  gath- 
ered from  reliable  vineyardists  through- 
out Sonoma  county  shows  that  the  crop 
will  be  fully  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 
The  vineyards  have  passed  through  the 
periods  of  danger  from  frost  and  sunburn 
almost  untouched.  Reports  show  only 
slight  damage  from  mildew. 

Fine  Prunes.— Healdsburg  Tribune: 
Some  fine  prunes  were  shipped  to  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  yesterday  from  the 
orchard  of  O.  G.  Wagers  and  J.  W.  Car- 
ter. Some  specimens  went  nine  to  a  pound 
and  the  average  of  the  lot  was  10}.  They 
were  of  the  Petite  variety.  With  the 
prunes  were  also  shipped  some  fine  Muir 
peaches,  five  of  which  weighed  two  pounds 
and  six  ounces.  The  peaches  were  grown 
by  C.  B.  Wagers. 

Stanislaus. 

The  Banner  Crop. — Modesto  News: 
Shruder  Young  finished  harvesting  his 
crop  on  the  C.  C.  Baker  ranch  on  the  San 
Joaquin  yesterday.  He  had  720  acres  of 
land  in  wheat  and  barley  and  from  this 
he  harvested  11,540  sacks,  which  averages 
a  little  over  sixteen  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Young  says  that  the  crop  would 
have  been  larger  and  the  quality  better  if 
the  grain  had  not  suffered  from  the  early, 
hot  spring  winds;  but  as  it  is,  he  has  one 
of  the  banner  crops  of  the  county. 

Lively  Demand  for  Alfalfa. — 
Modesto  Herald:  There  seems  to  be  a 
lively  demand  for  alfalfa  hay  in  this  sec- 
tion and  considerable  is  being  sold  for 
from  $7  to  $8  per  ton  in  the  stack  and  from 
$5  to  $6  in  the  field.  Charles  Lane,  who 
leaves  soon  for  the  East,  has  disposed  of 
two  large  stacks  of  oats  and  alfalfa  for 
the  above  figures.  Mr.  Dorward  also  sold 
a  12-ton  stack  of  alfalfa.  T.  C.  Simonds 
has  sold  his  10-acre  place  in  Smyrna  Park 
to  J.  W.  Evans,  the  new  principal  of  the 
Ceres  schools.  The  place  is  partly  im- 
proved to  alfalfa  and  figs  and  has  a  small 
house.    The  price  was  $105  per  acre. 

Big  Shipment  of  Pears. — Oakdale 
Leader:  D.  S.  Stuart  shipped  two  car- 
loads of  Bartlett  pears,  comprising  1085 
boxes  averaging  55  pounds  each,  to  Fresno 
Saturday.  Mr.  Stuart  sold  his  entire 
crop  of  pears  at  $27.50  per  ton,  delivered 
at  the  depot  at  Oakdale. 

Tehama. 

Picking  Pears.—  Red  Bluff  News: 
The  Cone  Ranch  Co.  has  100  acres  in 
pears  and  about  7500  trees.  For  a  month 
torty  men  have  been  as  busy  as  beavers 
picking  the  ripe  fruit,  while  a  dozen  girls 
or  more  have  been  grading  the  same  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  go  through 
the  drying  house  to  the  consumer  or  to 
the  dryer.  There  are  about  fifteen  2- 
horse  teams  kept  going  all  the  while, 
hauling  the  fruit  to  its  destination. 

Tulare. 

Choice  Peaches.— Visalia  Delta:  Ed- 
ward L.  Smith,  who  purchased  the  John 
T.  Brown  ranch,  has  grown  some  peaches 
this  year  that  probably  have  no  equals  in 
Tulare  county.  Some  of  the  peaches 
measured  18  inches  in  circumference.  He 
has  fifty  tree9  and  the  crop  is  large.  The 
fruit  is  the  orange  cling  variety. 

Ventura. 

Beets  Coming  in. — Oxnard  Courier: 
The  sugar  making  campaign  of  the  Ox- 
nard factory  opened  August  15th,  at  6 
a.  m.  The  beets  now  being  delivered  are 
well  developed  and  are  running  between 
16%  and  17%  in  purity,  which  is  the  us- 
ual average  for  this  section.  It  is  too 
early  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
tonnage  per  acre,  but  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  beets  being  delivered,  there  is 
©very  reason  to  expect  a  fair  yield. 

Yolo. 

Almonds  Bring  Good  Prices.— Win- 
ters special  to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug. 


13:  Buckingham,  Boyce  &  Wolley  sold 
their  almond  crops  on  their  orchards  here 
and  at  Vacaville  to-day.  A  number  of 
buyers  were  here.  Guggenheim  &  Co. 
secured  the  nuts  at  14  cents  a  pound  for 
the  Nonpareil  and  13  cents  for  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  I  X  L  varieties.  These 
are  the  highest  prices  ever  realized  for 
almonds  here.  Buckingham,  Boyce  & 
Wolley  have  about  forty  acres  in  almonds 
near  town,  and  will  harvest  about  as 
many  tons,  which  is  the  bulk  of  their 
crop.  Dried  apricots  are  also  being  sold 
in  large  quantities  at  good  prices,  several 
lots  having  brought  over  8J  cents  a 
pound. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Picking. — Wheatland  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  11:  Within  the 
past  week  Wheatland's  population  has  in- 
creased between  3000  and  4000.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  hop  harvest, 
which  annually  brings  here  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3000  pickers  will  be  employed 
in  the  Wheatland  yards,  distributed  as 
follows:  Durst  Bros.  1600,  E.  C.  Horst 
Co.  1000,  P.  C.  Drescher  500.  The  hop 
men  have  all  the  help  required.  The 
crop  will  be  above  the  average  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  the  output  will  be  be- 
tween 8000* and  10,000  bales. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULl'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take» 
the  place  of  all  llnamenis  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Buneh'-s  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  ls  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


wmr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  £,|R0N  WORKS 

IS  rPfMONTST.  SINfRAHClSCC 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  ThisBoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb.  kegs, $2.50;  loo-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2.'01b..  Sir.  per  lb  ;  barrel, 4^5  lb.,3Jc.   Send  for  boo  lp* 

.1  WIIX.OOII.  Original  Maker, 

989-41  V  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jv 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Ciroular. 


fHRAP  D  ATP*;  California,  Washington 
vl  ICrtr  l\r\  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.)  *r) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  In 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Addrnss  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Heavy  Mists. 

The  heavy  mists  trail  low  upon  the  sea 
And  equally  the  sky  and  ocean  hide,  _ 
As  two  world-wondering  ships  close  side 
by  side 

A  moment  loom  and  part:  out  o'er  the  lee 
One  leans,  and  calls.  "What  ho!  "  Then 
fitfully 

August  the  voice  confuses,  and  the  tone 
Dies  out  upon  the  waters  faint  and  lone, 
And  each  ship  all  the  wide  world  seems 
to  be. 

So  meet  we  and  so  part  we  on  the  land: 
A  glimpse,  a  touch,  a  cry,  and  on  we  go 
As  lonely  as  one  single  star  in  space, 
Driven  by  a  destiny  none  understand: 
We  cross  the  track  of  one  't  were  life 
to  know, 

Then  all  is  but  the  memory  of  a  face. 
— M.  J.  Savage  in  the  Century. 


Ode  to  a  Fly. 


You  harbinger  of  everything  tormenting, 

You  horrid,  little  aggravating  fly, 
While  I  looked  forward  gladly  to  the 
summer 

1  forgot  that  you,  provoking  creature, 
would  be  by. 

I  raved  about  the  coming  of  the  flowers, 
And  tried    to   feel  poetic  'bout  the 
Spring: 

But  here  you  are  with  all  your  teasing 
powers, 

And  all  my  fancies  into  air  take  wing. 

To-day  I  tried  to  sleep  at  early  morn, 
But  you  and  all  your  brothers  shun  re- 
pose, 

And  while  I  chased  "  your  sisters  and  your 
aunts," 

You,  loudly  buzzing,  sat  upon  my  nose  ! 

In  vain  I  lay  upon  the  table  sweets, 
You  lightly  sip,  your  "weather  eye" 
on  me, 

And  with  a  cruel  malice  all  your  own, 
You  knock  your  youngest  son  into  my 
tea. 

I  try  to  lie  as  still  as  any  mouse, 
But,  gloating  in  your  power  of  torture 
rare, 

You  loudly  sing  your  scorn  of  helpless 
man, 

And  take  a  walk  with  friends  amid  my 
hair. 

I'm  weak  with  flying  at  you  round  the 
room, 

Ah,  now  !  once  more  you're  standing  on 
my  nose. 

Just  for  one  blow  !    Ah  !  there  you're  off 
again, 

And  half  your  harem  nibbling  at  my 
toes ! 

There  is  no  way  to  catch  you  that  I  know, 
And  lo  !  a  theme  to  make  even  angels 
weep, 

That  I,  in  all  my  pride  of  strength  and 
power, 

Can't  smother  you  and  get  a  little  sleep  ! 

— New  York  Sun. 


Lloyd's  Luck. 

When  Lloyd's  father  told  him  that  he 
had  sold  the  farm,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  spend  the  summer  camping 
out,  Lloyd  was  very  much  delighted. 
His  father  and  two  other  men  had 
formed  a  partnership  and  were  going  to 
spend  the  summer  in  mining.  •  They 
bought  their  provisions  and  mining  out- 
fit, and  loading  them  in  two  wagons, 
they  started.  Lloyd's  father  and 
mother,  with  Lloyd  and  the  provisions, 
were  in  one  wagon;  in  the  other  were 
the  two  partners,  with  the  picks, 
shovels,  gold  pans  and  the  lumber  for 
sluice  boxes  and  rockers. 

When,  after  several  days'  traveling, 
they  arrived  at  the  place  whore  they 
intended  to  mine,  the  men  cut  down 
some  trees,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
built  a  log  cabin.  They  had  planned  to 
work  a  "placer  claim."  It  had  been 
mined  long  ago,  when  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered in  California,  but  not  very 
thoroughly.  Lloyd  liked  to  watch  the 
men  shovel  the  dirt  into  the  sluice  boxes 
and  see  the  swift  muddy  water  wash  the 
rocks  and  coarse  gravel  out  at  the 
other  end.  They  found  the  "dirt"  was 
not  very  rich,  and  some  days  when  they 
made  a  "clean  up"  they  would  find  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gold  dust  in  their 


riffles,  less  than  half  an  ounce  for  a 
whole  day's  run. 

Lloyd  soon  grew  tired  of  watching 
the  men  work;  he  wished  to  do  some 
mining  all  by  himself;  so  his  father,  one 
evening  after  his  own  work,  made  him  a 
little  rocker  out  of  the  thin  light  boards 
of  a  dry  goods  box,  and  every  day 
Lloyd  would  play  he  was  a  miner.  Fi- 
nally he  carried  his  rocker  up  the 
stream  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
where  his  father  was  working. 

One  of  the  men  had  called  to  him, 
"Hello,  rocker,  where  are  you  going 
with  that  boy?" 

Lloyd  looked  back  and  said,  "We're 
going  up  the  creek  to  find  a  claim  of 
our  own." 

"Well,  go  ahead,  and  good  luck  to 
you!"  they  called  after  him. 

Lloyd  did  not  find  much  "color"  along 
the  creek,  so  he  carried  his  rocker  up  a 
dry  gulch  that  led  into  that  stream. 

Next  day  Lloyd  dug  till  his  hands 
were  blistered  and  his  back  ached.  He 
had  been  digging  a  hole  where  the 
ground  was  wet  and  soggy,  so  that  he 
could  get  water  to  rock  with.  When 
he  went  back  next  morning  he  found 
that  the  hole  was  nearly  full  of  muddy 
water  that  had  seeped  in  from  the 
spring.  There  was  enough  water  to 
run  the  rocker  for  some  time. 

In  one  place  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
gulch,  near  where  his  rocker  was  set, 
a  rock  cropped  out  a  few  inches.  He 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
gone  to  the  best  place  possible.  A  few 
inches  below  the  surface  he  struck  bed- 
rock. It  was  quite  irregular.  He  took 
his  shovel  and  scraped  the  rock,  piling 
the  gravel  beside  his  rocker.  He  threw 
a  shovelful  of  dirt  into  the  hopper, 
dipped  up  water  and  started  to  rock. 
When  the  dirt  and  gravel  had  washed 
through  the  hopper,  he  lifted  it  off  to 
throw  away  the  coarser  gravel  and 
rocks  that  would  not  pass  through  the 
holes  in  the  sheet  iron  bottom  of  the 
hopper.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  a 
pretty  rock  he  had  thrown  out.  It  was 
white,  with  yellow  streaks  in  it.  He 
found  several  more  pieces,  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket  to  ask  his  father 
what  they  were.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  had  found  some  very  rich  gold 
quartz,  but  when  he  lifted  up  the  hop- 
per and  saw  a  line  of  yellow  along  both 
of  the  riffles  on  the  upper  apron,  he  was 
enough  of  a  miner  to  know  that  he  had 
found  rich  pay  dirt.  The  gold  dust  was 
coarse,  some  of  it  being  as  large  as 
grains  of  rice.  He  went  to  the  camp 
and  got  a  gold  pan  so  that  he  could 
clean  up  the  rocker. 

That  night,  when  the  men  came  to 
supper,  Lloyd's  mother  said  to  her  hus- 
band: 

"Well,  how  did  you  do  to-day?  Did 
you  have  a  good  clean-up? 

Lloyd's  father  sighed  and  said:  "  No, 
little  woman;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our 
pay  dirt  is  running  out.  I  am  afraid 
we  made  a  mistake  in  not  sticking  to 
the  farm. 

"Well,  Lloyd,  how  did  your  clean-up 
turn  out?"  his  father  asked. 

Lloyd  brought  out  the  gold  pan  and 
the  pretty  rocks,  and  handed  them  to 
his  father.  When  the  men  caught  sight 
of  the  coarse  gold  dust  and  nuggets  in 
the  pan,  and  the  piece  of  rich  gold 
quartz,  you  should  have  heard  them 
shout. 

"Where  did  you  find  that?"  they  ex- 
citedly asked.  "Come  and  show  us." 
And  without  waiting  for  supper  they 
started  for  the  place.  Lloyd  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  them,  they 
walked  so  fast. 

When  they  got  to  his  rocker  Lloyd 
showed  them  where  he  had  shoveled  up 
his  dirt.  Taking  his  pick,  his  father 
struck  the  rock  that  cropped  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gulch.  He  picked  up  a 
fragment  that  was  broken  off  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  quartz  heavily 
veined  with  gold.  He  handed  it  to  his 
partners,  and  caught  Lloyd  up,  tossed 
him  in  the  air,  and  said: 

"Our  fortune  is  made !  You've  found 
the  ledge  from  which  all  the  placer  gold 
on  the  creek  has  come." 

The  men  broke  off  several  pieces  of 
quartz  and  then  covered  up  the  out- 
cropping ledge. 

It  was  pretty  late  before  any  one 
went  to  sleep  in  camp  that  night.  Next 
day  one  of  the  men  went  over  to  the 
nearest  town  with  a  wagon,  to  buy 


picks  and  shovels,  fuse  and  blasting 
powder.  They  called  the  mine  "  Lloyd's 
Luck,"  though  papa  said  it  ought  to  be 
called  "Lloyd's  Pluck,"  because  he 
had  worked  so  hard.  Several  mining 
experts  for  big  companies  had  assays 
made,  and  it  proved  a  very  valuable 
claim.  Indeed,  so  valuable  was  it  that 
in  the  course  of  a  month  Lloyd's  father, 
who  had  all  along  felt  that  the  life  of  a 
mining  camp  was  too  rough  for  his 
wife,  sold  out  his  share  to  his  partners, 
and,  with  Lloyd  and  his  mother,  re- 
turned to  their  farm,  which  they  were 
now  able  to  keep  up  as  it  never  had 
been  before,  and  to  send  Lloyd  to  col- 
lege as  soon  as  he  became  old  enough 
to  enter. — Fred.  Lockley,  Jr.,  in  St. 
Nicholas. 


The  Baby's  Mouth. 


Many  mothers  do  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  baby's  teeth  should  be  clean- 
ed, not  only  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  but 
even  long  before — as  soon  as  the  baby 
itself  arrives,  in  fact.  Many  a  little 
chubby  face  is  kept  scrupulously  shin- 
ing with  cleanliness  on  the  outside — but 
O  dear!  the  poor  little  mouth!  It  is 
really  much  more  important  to  keep 
the  inside  of  a  small  child's  mouth  clean 
than  the  outside.  A  dirty  little  face 
may  mar  beauty,  but  it  does  not  threat- 
en health,  and  a  neglected  mouth  does. 

Young  children,  as  soon  as  the  first 
teeth  appear,  should  be  given  little 
tooth  brushes  with  very  soft  bristles, 
and  should  be  taught  to  use  them,  and 
then  watched  to  see  that  they  always 
do  use  them.  But  as  to  infants,  the 
toilet  of  the  mouth  must  be  performed 
for  them,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 
For  this  purpose  a  little  wad  of  steriliz- 
ed absorbent  cotton  should  be  used,  and 
then  thrown  away,  or  rather  burned. 
When  the  baby  has  its  bath  the  mouth 
should,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  be  wash- 
ed very  gently  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
wet  in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  or  any 
other  mild  disinfecting  liquid.  If  the 
little  gums  are  soft  and  spongy  and 
bleeding,  dabbing  them  with  tincture  of 
myrrh  will  help  them. 

The  reason  for  all  this  care  is  the 
same  reason  that  makes  the  careful 
adult  use  his  tooth  brush  scrupulously 
after  each  meal—  namely,  that  harmful 
germs  constantly  exist  in  the  mouths  of 
all  of  us,  even  the  healthiest,  and  babies, 
although  they  have  no  teeth,  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  If  their  mouths 
are  not  kept  clean,  not  only  are  the 
coming  teeth  jeopardized,  but  the 
child's  general  condition  may  be  lowered 
by  the  constant  presence  in  the  mouth, 
and  consequently  the  passage  through 
the  system,  of  health-injuring  microbes. 

In  illness  a  small  child's  sufferings  are 
often  greatly  aggravated  by  parching 
of  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  it  is  unable 
to  tell  what  the  trouble  is.  The  mouths 
of  these  little  patients  should  be  con- 
stantly refreshed  and  kept  moist.  This 
can  be  done  with  glycerine  and  water, 
and  in  many  cases  where  constant 
drinking  is  forbidden  by  the  physician 
much  suffering  can  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing the  mouth  moist  and  comfortable  by 
some  such  simple  means.  Great  gentle- 
ness must  be  observed  in  this  toilet  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  baby's  mucous  mem- 
brane is  very  tender  and  easily  abrad- 
ed, and  if  it  is  injured  ulceration  may 
follow. — Youth's  Companion. 


Inhaling  Tobacco  Smoke. 


On  the  labels  of  some  boxes  of  cigar- 
ettes at  present  being  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
cigarettes  are  made  of  the  purest 
tobacco  and  paper  obtainable,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  smoke  from  them 
may  be  inhaled  safely  and  without  irri- 
tating the  respiratory  passages.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a 
statement  is  highly  mischievous,  and 
that  the  practice  of  inhaling  smoke  into 
the  lungs  is  attended  with  considerable 
risk  to  the  health  of  the  smoker. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cigarette 
is  responsible  largely  for  the  preva- 
lence of  this  objectionable  habit  of  in- 
haling tobacco  smoke.  The  pipe  or 
cigar  smoker  is,  as  a  rule,  not  addicted 
to  it  because  probably  the  smoke  is  too 
strong  or  too  irritating,  but  the  fact 
that  the  smoke  of  a  cigarette  may  be 


unirritating  does  not  minimize  the  evil 
effect  of  drawing  the  smoke  into  the 
lungs,  for  by  this  method  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  poisonous  constituents  of 
tobacco  smoke  (and  all  tobacco  smoke 
is  more  or  less  poisonous)  is  very  rapid, 
these  entering  into  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem by  way  of  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries. Even  in  the  mouth  and  nasal 
passages  there  is  some  amount  of 
absorption,  but  this  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  lungs.  The  practice  of  inhaling 
tobacco  smoke  is,  therefore,  strongly 
to  be  discountenanced,  and  venders  of 
cigarettes  should  refrain  from  printing 
on  the  boxes  mischievous  statements 
such  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
smoking  tobacco  in  a  rational  way  is 
productive  of  harm.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  common  experience  that  when 
moderately  indulged  in  it  serves  to 
allay  restlessness  and  irritability,  but 
the  sequel  to  the  habit  of  inhalation 
may,  indeed,  be  dire,  the  heart  and 
nervous  system  being  effected.  Yet 
many  cigarette  smokers  inhale  the 
smoke  into  the  lungs,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  very  little  of  the 
smoke  which  they  draw  from  the  cigar- 
ette is  afterwards  ejected. — Lancet. 


To  Care  for  Furs. 


Of  the  many  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  fur  garments  in 
some  form  or  another,  but  few  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  how  to  care  for  them. 
Yet  good  furs  are  so  expensive  and 
their  fine  appearance  is  so  dependent 
on  their  proper  treatment  that  it  is 
worth  every  one's  while  to  know  how  to 
maintain  them  at  their  best. 

Hailing  as  they  do  from  cold  climates, 
furs  are  very  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature.  They  make  their  best 
appearance  in  cold,  frosty  days,  and 
they  should  not  be  worn  in  wet  weather. 
If,  however,  the  wearer  should  be 
caught  in  the  rain,  she  should  on  no  ac- 
count dry  her  fur  coat,  boa,  hat,  or 
muff  before  a  fire,  as  this  sends  the 
moisture  into  the  pelt,  with  bad  results. 
The  garment  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  and  hung  in  a  fairly  cool  room 
till  dry.  Chinchilla  is  the  most  delicate 
of  furs  and  the  most  susceptible  to 
damp,  so  it  should  never  be  put  on  if  the 
weather  is  threatening.  Rain  also 
spoils  the  curl  of  fine  Persian  lamb,  but 
this  will  recover  if  dried  as  above  di- 
rected. 

To  renovate  fur  that  looks  flattened 
or  matted  after  much  wear — notably 
fox — lay  it  on  a  board  and  beat  it  light- 
ly for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  a  cane 
in  each  hand.  Furs  improve  wonder- 
fully under  this  treatment,  a  depressed- 
looking  boa  or  stole  emerging  quite  re- 
novated in  appearance. 

Furs  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dirty,  especially  the  part  that  rests 
against  the  back  of  the  neck  and  hair, 
as  the  grime  in  turn  leaves  a  black 
mark  on  the  neck.  If  very  dirty,  the 
furs  should  be  intrusted  to  a  reliable 
cleaner,  but  they  can  be  kept  clean  by 
occasional  treatment  with  flour  or  bran 
heated  in  an  oven.  For  ermine,  the 
best  cleanser  is  oxide  of  zinc.  It  can  be 
had  at  any  drug  store,  and  if  rubbed  in 
with  the  hand,  soon  restores  the  pelt 
to  whiteness.  For  dark  furs,  fig  dust 
is  a  good  cleanser,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  procure  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. After  the  cleaning  process  the 
fur  should  be  well  shaken  out  of  doors. 

Furs  should  never  be  laid  with  other 
garments  in  a  drawer.  In  default  of  a 
damp  proof  cold  closet,  they  may  be  de- 
posited in  a  roomy  tin  trunk,  each 
article  being  lightly  swathed  in  tissue 
paper.  Chinchilla  loses  its  color  if 
much  exposed  to  the  light,  so  it  should 
be  enveloped  in  blue  or  black  paper 
when  put  away.  When  the  time  comes 
for  retiring  winter  garments  into  sum- 
mer quarters,  they  will  immediately 
benefit  by  confinement  to  a  cold  storage 
room.  Most  furriers  of  repute  possess 
such  a  chamber.  But  if  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  dispose  of  them  in  this  way, 
the  tin  trunk  already  mentioned  will  do 
very  well.  Moths  can  be  kept  away  by 
dropping  in  a  few  pieces  of  carbon, 
which  can  be  had  from  any  oilman,  but 
the  unpleasant  odor  clings  to  the  gar- 
ments.   A  better  plan  is  to  consign  all 
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furs  to  the  cleaner's  before  packing; 
they  may  then  be  safely  laid  by  in  the 
manner  mentioned. — Vogue. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

An  old  housekeeper,  who  has  been 
the  victim  in  her  day  of  almost  every 
kind  of  accident  that  can  happen  to  a 
housewife,  says  that  whenever  a  kettle 
of  jam  or  preserve  is  scorched,  set  it 
immediately  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  to 
restore  the  flavor. 

It  is  worth  knowing  for  the  fly  days 
that  are  sure  to  come  that  a  few  drops 
of  sassafras  oil  scattered  about  the 
house  will  keep  the  flies  away  as  if  by 
magic.  This  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of 
the  flylessness  of  drug  stores,  where  the 
soda  fountain  would  otherwise  attract 
flies  by  the  thousand. 

After  cooking  lima  beans,  take  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  them  from  the  sauce- 
pan and  mash  them  with  a  spoon.  Add 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  little 
cream,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  the 
water  the  beans  were  boiled  in.  Drain 
all  the  water  off  the  beans,  and  pour  in 
the  sauce.  Stir,  and  let  it  boil  up  once 
before  serving. 

To  preserve  light  colors  in  shirt 
waists  that  are  built  of  wash  goods,  the 
amateur  laundress  is  advised  to  soak 
the  waists  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water  to 
which  has  been  added  a  handful  of  salt. 
Allow  them  to  soak  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  then  hang  up  in  the  shade  to 
dry.  When  once  dry,  colored  cotton 
goods  can  be  washed  without  fading, 
provided  a  little  care  is  used. 

Many  good  housekeepers  have  given 
up  scouring  their  silver  with  powders 
and  patent  preparations  and  have  taken 
to  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  common 
washing  soda.  A  piece  of  soda  the  size 
of  an  egg  is  thrown  into  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  articles  to  be  cleaned  are 
thrown  in  when  the  water  is  at  boiling 
point,  and  kept  in  the  water  for  four  or 
five  minutes,  then  rinsed  off  in  clear, 
hot  water  and  polished  with  a  chamois 
or  soft  cloth.  Surely  none  need  use  tar- 
nished silver  when  so  simple  a  method 
of  cleansing  is  within  reach. 

Tomatoes  are  so  good  as  a  salad  that 
it  seems  too  bad  to  ever  cook  them. 
Still  fried  tomatoes  are  delicious,  and 
sometimes  may  be  made  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  meat  dish  at  luncheon.  Slice 
the  tomatoes,  without  peeling,  into 
rather  thick  slices.  If  the  vegetable  is 
overripe  it  will  fall  to  pieces  in  the  pan, 
so  be  sure  that  the  slices  are  firm.  Dip 
them  in  crumbs,  brush  with  oil  and 
again  dip  in  breadcrumbs.  Fry  in  a 
little  butter,  and  just  before  taking  out 
pour  into  the  pan  half  a  cupful  of  sweet 
cream.  Stir  this  quickly  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  tomatoes.  It  will  be 
thick  like  a  cream  sauce.  Season  with 
salt  and  red  pepper. 

The  old-fashioned  drinks,  the  formula 
for  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  a 
charm  of  their  own.  Among  these  are 
the  various  "shrubs"  or  "vinegars," 
which  cannot  be  bought  at  the  grocers, 
but  must  be  made  at  home.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  is  raspberry  shrub.  Take 
twelve  quarts  of  blackcap  raspberries 
( the  red  ones  will  not  answer),  and 
pour  over  them  a  gallon  of  good  cider 
vinegar.  Let  them  stand  in  a  cool 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  mash 
and  strain  through  a  coarse  cheesecloth 
bag.  Measure  the  juice,  and  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice. 
Let  the  sugar  melt  in  the  liquid,  then 
boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Bottle  and 
keep  in  dark,  cool  place.  To  prepare 
it  as  a  beverage,  fill  a  glass  quarter 
full  of  finely  chipped  ice,  put  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  shrub,  and  fill  up 
the  glass  with  ice  water. 


Hemming  Table  Linen. 


Some  one  has  made  such  a  clever  lit- 
tle discovery  anent  that  troublesome 
work  of  hemming  table  linen  ! 

Hand-hemmed  it  must  be,  of  course; 
but,  thanks  to  this  bright  idea,  the 
machine  can  still  be  made  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  says  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Here  is  the  suggestion  : 

Have  your  tablecloth  ready,  as  if  to 


sew  by  machine,  and  turn  the  hem  all 
along  with  the  hemmer,  but  without 
threading  the  needle.  This  turning  in 
of  the  hem  is,  every  one  knows,  the 
most  laborious  part  of  the  task. 

With  this  accomplished,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  complete  the 
sewing  by  hand. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Puree  of  Green  Peas. — Boil  a  quart 
of  green,  fresh  peas  till  very  tender, 
seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper.  Press 
through  a  sieve  and  return  to  the  fire, 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  and  a 
pint  of  cream.  Add  more  salt  if  needed, 
and  serve  with  squares  of  dried  bread. 

Apple  Tapioca. — One  half  pound  tap- 
ioca soaked  over  night  in  cold  water. 
Make  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  apples  into 
nice,  rich,  sweet  sauce.  Put  soaked 
tapioca  in  the  sauce  and  let  cook  slowly 
until  the  tapioca  is  dissolved.  Flavor 
with  lemon  or  orange  peel;  sweeten  to 
taste.    Serve  with  cream  sauce. 

Sponoe  Cake. — One  pound  of  sugar, 
one  of  flour,  ten  eggs.  Stir  yolks  of 
eggs  and  sugar  till  perfectly  light. 
Beat  whites  of  eggs  and  add  them  with 
flour  after  beating  together  lightly. 
Flavor  with  lemon.  Three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  will  add  to  its  light- 
ness.   Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Citron  Cheesecakes. — Boil  near  a 
quart  of  cream;  when  cold,  add  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten;  boil  this 
to  a  curd;  blanch  and  beat  two  ounces 
of  almonds,  about  half  a  dozen  bitter; 
beat  them  with  a  little  rosewater;  put 
all  together,  with  three  or  four  Naples 
biscuits,  some  citron  shredded  fine; 
sugar  to  taste;  puff  paste. 

Pineapple  Filling  for  Layer  Cake. 
— Pare  a  small  pineapple,  chop  very 
fine  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Let 
stand  about  four  hours,  then  drain  off 
the  juice.  Whisk  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  very  stiff  froth  with  one  small 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  add  one  cupful  of 
the  chopped  pineapple.  Place  between 
the  layers  of  the  cake.  For  the  frost- 
ing take  one-half  cupful  of  the  juice 
drained  from  the  pineapple  and  stir  in 
one  cupful  of  icing  sugar. 

Pineapple  Melange. — Take  one  very 
nice-looking  pineapple,  with  a  tuft  of 
green  foliage  if  possible.  The  top  is 
neatly  sliced  off  and  laid  away.  The  in- 
side of  the  fruit  is  picked  out  with  a  sil- 
ver fork  until  nothing  remains  but  the 
shell.  The  shredded  pineapple  is 
mixed  with  one-half  the  quantity  of 
crushed  strawberries  and  one-eighth  of 
grated  macaroons.  Sugar  to  taste  be- 
fore putting  all  back  in  the  pineapple 
shell  and  replacing  top.  Chill  thor- 
oughly before  serving. 

Graham  Corn  Gems. — Good  graham 
and  cornmeal  gems  are  made  with  sour 
milk.  To  make  the  cornmeal  gems, 
mix  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  together. 
Add  two  cups  of  sour  milk  in  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
Sift  two  cups  of  cornmeal  and  one  of 
flour  and  stir  the  other  ingredients  into 
it.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Graham 
gems  are  excellent  made  in  the  same 
way,  using  in  place  of  the  cornmeal  and 
flour  about  the  same  amount  of  graham 
meal,  or  enough  to  stiffen. 

For  Shiny  Linen. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  know  how 
to  starch  and  iron  my  collars  and  cuffs 
so  that  they  will  have  that  mildly 
glossy  appearance  which  they  always 
have  when  handled  by  a  French  laun- 
dry. 

Is  the  process  a  secret  known  only 
to  professional  laundry  people,  or  is  it 
one  that  you  could  fairly  devote  a  para- 
graph to? 

I  believe  that  Thomas  Carlyle  con- 
temptuously refers  to  the  wife  of  Marat 
as  a  washerwoman,  and  my  husband 
sometimes  jokingly  calls  me  his  washer- 
woman, and  my  inability  to  laundry  his 
inen  a  la  Francais  is  a  thorn  in  my 
side.  Farmer's  Wife. 

Santa  Barbara. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  process. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  supply  the 
information  asked  for. 


Golden  Gate 
Leaf  Lard 

(FOR  CAKE  OR  PIE); 

Monarch 
Hams 

(TO  BOIL   OR  FRY), 


Western  Meat  Company, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO, 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co.,  Limited, 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
s^eds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 


We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 


and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use,  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  F00TT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


^  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

■  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
s^r  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An  cles,  California. 


.-ifn  HAY,,PRE55ESLtAD 


1N/VXIOIN/VL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

\X/OOn  nipp  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
\V  VJVJU     lire.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  August  1",  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  *1  02  @1  00H    »1  OOfc®  99X 

Thursday   993*<ai  04&        98*®1  03« 

Friday   1  04!i(«>l  01H      1  0S%®i  00 

Saturday   1  02^®  I  00         1  01  H®  99 

Monday   1  OOHlgil  OS  99si@l  02* 

Tuesday   1  OS  @1  05)4      1  02?6@1  05>a 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    64<4®h2%  503£<6i49M 

Thursday   S3  ®54«  49*i(abl% 

Friday   54^@53?i  h\%.®W% 

-aturday   53^@53  51V4@50$$ 

Monday   ftt  («54'»         50v5<„  r>2"„ 

Tuesday   S3««@MM  S2!i@53H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Franc  isco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  May,  1905. 

hursday  81  45^@1  47%         t  ®  

Friday   1  40^1*1  44* 

Saturday   1  44%®  I  45^ 

Monday   1  46>t(a>l  45S 

I  uesday   1  47  ®1  49 

V\  ednesday   1  49!4@1  6154   ®  

Wheat. 

While  the  local  market  has  shown  a 
generally  firm  tone,  there  has  been  no 
great  movement  in  actual  wheat  in  this 
center.  The  deadlock  between  exporters 
and  ship  owners  continues,  although  the 
difference  between  bids  and  asking  rates 
is  not  very  great.  There  would  probably 
be  considerable  chartering  if  ships  were 
obtainable  at  about  20  shillings  for  usual 
voyage  to  Europe,  or  even  at  a  moderate 
advance  on  this  figure  for  mixed  cargoes, 
but  the  combine  is  holding  out  for  22s  6d 
per  ton  for  straight  wheat,  and  23s  iid  for 
wheat  and  barley  cargoes.  There  is  little 
probability  of  many  straight  wheat  car- 
goes being  forwarded  from  this  point  the 
current  season,  no  matter  if  freight  rates 
become  quite  favorable  for  the  shipping 
interest,  as  the  wheat  is  not  in  the  State 
to  admit  of  a  heavy  export  business. 
There  will  be  a  tolerably  heavy  surplus 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  the  most 
of  this  wheat  will  be  forwarded  outward 
direct.  Several  ships  have  been  lately 
taken  for  wheat  loading  at  Pnget  Sound 
ports,  and  at  figures  corresponding  with 
prices  asked  here.  The  most  urgent  in- 
quiry in  tho  local  market  at  present  is  for 
desirable  milling  wheat,  which  is  difficult 
to  obtain  in  anything  like  wholesale 
quantity,  even  at  higher  prices  than  war- 
ranted as  quotations. 

California  Milling  11  SO   ®1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  (81  45 

Oregon  Club   1  37tf@l  45 

PRICKS  OF  FUTURKS. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11. HU&1 

May,  1905.  delivery,  t— — ®— — . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  II. 49^(0)  1.51''a;  May, 
1905,  1  ®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8d   ®6s8V4d  -s-dffl-s-d 

Kreigbt  rates   15^(3)10*8  22V4®— s 

Local  market   *1  47*@1  50      SI  40@1  45 

Floor. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  but  shipments  to 
the  Orient  are  comparatively  light,  with 
prospects  of  so  continuing  as  long  as  the 
war  is  on  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Local  trade  is  of  fair  proportions,  and  at 
generally  unchanged  figures,  although 
tendency  on  best  grades  is  to  more  firm- 
ness. 

>uperfine,  lower  grades  13  15  @3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25  @3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  00  @4  30 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  30  @4  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50   @5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  00 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  50  @4  15 

Barley. 

Values  in  the  spot  or  open  market  re- 
mained at  much  the  same  quotable  range 
as  during  preceding  week,  but  prices  for 
December  option,  No.  1  feed,  receded 
nearly  2c.  Later  most  of  this  loss  was 
recovered.  In  consequence  of  the  lower 
figures  for  December  options,  there  was 
an  easier  tone  on  the  spot  offerings,  more 
especially  for  feed  qualities,  but  free  pur- 
chases were  not  possible  at  any  marked 
decline.  For  high  grade  barley  the  mar- 
ket could  not  be  said  to  show  any  weak- 
ness. Buyers  are  anxious  to  secure  heavy 
weight,  unbroken,  bright  and  clean  bar- 
ley, and  do  not  find  much  of  this  sort  of- 
fering. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  $1  07'/,@l  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  03*@1  06'< 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10   @1  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Oats. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering 
of  any  description.  Market  in  the  main 
shows  firmness,  and  especially  are  current 
values  for  choice  to  select  being  well  sus- 
tained.   There  is  a  good  Inquiry  for  high 


grade  seed  oats,  and  stock  of  this  sort  de- 
cidedly light. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  (1  35  (5)1  40 

White,  good  to  choice,  new   1  30  iai  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  <ai  27H 

Milling   1  30  ®1  35 

Ulack  oats   1  20  @1  50 

Red,  fair  to  choice   I  20  ®1  40 

Corn. 

Stocks  are  principally  Eastern  product, 
Largo  Yellow  and  White,  straight  and 
mixed.  Prices  remain  at  a  comparatively 
high  range,  and  not  much  prospect  of 
being  very  soon  materially  lower.  Small 
Yellow  is  in  entirely  too  limited  supply  to 
to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  wholesale 
trading. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  (1  47*®1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  47*®  1  55 

Small  YellQW   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  30   (4)1  85 

Egyptian  Brown   1  22>4@1  27* 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  37*®1  45 

Rye. 

Desirable  qualities  are  being  very  stead- 
ily held,  but  demand  is  not  particularly 
brisk  at  full  current  figures. 
Good  to  choice,  new  tl  27*@1  82* 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  bare  of  supplies.  Choice 
would  readily  command  $2.25  or  more 
from  wholesale  operators. 

Beans. 

Business  in  the  bean  market  is  not  very 
brisk  at  present,  but  values  for  most 
kinds  are  ruling  decidedly  steady,  it  being 
the  exception  where  holders  are  showing 
any  undue  anxiety  to  realize.  Stocks  in 
this  center  are  largely  Whites  and  Bayos. 
Supplies  of  Pinks  are  of  light  compass 
and  mostly  in  few  hands.  Reds  are  in 
still  smaller  supply  than  Pinks.  Holders 
of  Limas  are  quite  firm  in  their  views. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  40   (5)2  50 

Pinks   3  40   @3  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  56 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   (6)5  00 

Reds   4  25  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   8  60   (5)3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  30   @2  40 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  fairly  supplied  with  Green 
Peas  through  recent  arrivals  from  Salinas 
and  Merced.  There  are  no  Niles  Peas 
offering.  Demand  is  good  for  Garbanzos 
and  few  obtainable. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   (53  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00   (a  3  25 

Hops. 

Growers  in  this  State  are  now  either 
busy  picking  and  curing,  or  are  getting 
ready  for  the  hop  harvest,  which  will  soon 
be  in  full  blast  in  all  sections.  Naturally 
there  is  little  time  to  talk  business.  Grow- 
ers who  have  not  already  contracted  are 
not  inclined  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
forward  deliveries.  New  to  arrive  are 
quoted  at  22(<i25c.,  but  values  are  largely 
nominal  for  the  time  being,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  noteworthy  transactions. 
Spot  stocks  of  1903  hops  are  light  and 
there  is  not  much  doing  in  them  at  this 
date. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @27* 

Wool. 

Market  is  firm,  and  demand  active, 
most  of  the  purchasing  being  done  in  the 
interior,  in  numerous  instances  the  wool 
being  contracted  for  before  it  is  off  the 
sheep's  back.  Quotable  values  for  Pall 
clip  have  not  yet  been  established  here, 
but  that  they  will  rule  appreciably  higher 
than  last  season  is  generally  conceded. 
The  steamer  Newport,  sailing  on  13th 
inst.,  carried  156,780  lbs.  grease  wool  for 
New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  @20 

Middle  Counties,  free  18  (5)21 

Middle  Counties,  defective  15  @17 

Southern,  12  months  —  @— 

Southern,  7  months  —  @ — 

Spring  Lamb,  Northern   15  @17 

Spring  Lamb,  Southern  12  (5)14 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  15  @20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Arrivals  of  hay  have  been  of  quite  lib- 
eral proportions  the  current  week,  and 
the  market  as  a  whole  has  inclined  against 
the  selling  interest,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select  qualities.  Quotable  val- 
ues continued  at  practically  the  same 
range  as-last  noted.  Straw  was  in  only 
moderate  supply  and  demand  fair  at  un- 
changed figures. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50  @  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  50  @  11  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  @   8  50 

Barley   7  00  @   9  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  @  11  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  00 

Straw,  ^  bale   40   (5)  65 

Mlllntuffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  being  held 
about  as  last  quoted,  but  buyers  are  not 
taking  hold  freely  at  full  figures.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  ruled  steady.  Milled 
Corn  is  in  light  stock  and  firmly  held. 

Bran,  *  ton  120  60  @  21  50 

Middlings   25  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  60   @  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   22  60   @  88  60 


Cornmeal   32  00   (5)  33  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  50   (5)  33  50 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   (5)  33  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  Mustard  Seed  offering,  and 
will  not  be  of  this  year's  product,  the 
crop  being  very  light.  Market  for  good 
to  choice  of  both  varieties  is  firm,  and  no 
trouble  in  securing  buyers.  Alfalfa  is  not 
meeting  with  any  noteworthy  inquiry  at 
present,  but  stocks  are  of  small  propor- 
tions. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   (Sil6  00 

Flax   1  75   @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  (5)  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   IX®  2* 

Hemp   3*®— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

The  first  noteworthy  shipment  by  sea 
for  some  time  was  made  the  current  week, 
a  steamer  taking  200  cases  Extracted  for 
Germany.  Market  for  amber  grades  is 
without  special  firmness,  but  tendency  on 
water-white  honey  is  to  better  average 
prices  than  have  been  prevailing  the  past 
season. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5^4<a  6 

Extracted.  Light  Amber   5  ®  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   4   @  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3ii®  SJi 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12(4(5)13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

There  are  shipping  orders  on  market  at 
present  values  for  greater  quantities  than 
are  obtainable. 

Good  to  choice,  light  #  fi>  28  (5)30 

Dark  26  @27* 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Values  for  Beef  remain  quotably  about 
as  last  noted,  but  demand  is  not  active, 
and  for  ordinary  qualities  the  market  is 
devoid  of  firmness.  Choice  Small  Veal  is 
not  in  excessive  supply.  For  Largo  Veal 
there  is  very  little  inquiry.  Market  for 
Mutton  and  Lamb  is  ruling  quiet,  with 
Lamb  quotably  lower  ic.  Receipts  of 
Hogs  have  been  lately  on  the  increase, 
and  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  to 
slightly  lower  values,  especially  for  other 
than  choice  fat  stock. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  M%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net     ft   5*@  6* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*@  5* 

Beef.  3rd  quality    4  @  5 

Mutton — ewes,  6*(5>7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   43f@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4%®  4'; 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4hi@  4* 

Veal,  large,  V  ft   5  @  6 

Veal,  small.  ^  ft   8  (5)  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  ft   8*®  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  good  request  and  market  is 
firm  at  prevailing  values.  Market  for 
Pelts  is  showing  steadiness,  with  no  lack 
of  inquiry  for  desirable  stock.  Tallow 
market  is  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  (5)10      —  (5)  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  @  9      —  (5)  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  ®  8*   —  @  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @  8*  —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.—  ®  8*   —  @8 

Stags  —  @  6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9*  —  @  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  @io 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  (5)13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  @18      —  (5)16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  $  skin  1  00(5)1  50 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   70(5)  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f»  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,      skin   15(5)  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  76(5)  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50(5)  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75(5)- — 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00(5)  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Seldom  if  ever  has  this  market  been  so 
slow  at  corresponding  date  of  previous 
seasons.  Grain  Bags  are  receiving  little 
attention,  despite  the  low  prices  prevail- 
ing. 

Bean  Bags  t  4^(5)5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   694(5)6^ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   514(5)7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  V6>5^ 

Grain  Bags.  San  Quentin,  ft  100    4  75  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  3*-ft   30  @ — 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  surfeit  of  chicken,  espe- 
cially of  small  young  and  common  old.  In 
addition  to  tolerably  free  receipts  of  Cali- 
fornia poultry,  four  carloads  of  Eastern 
were  put  on  the  market  within  the  week. 
Turkeys  other  than  select  young  averaged 
lower  than  last  quoted  and  demand  was 
slow.  Market  for  Ducks  was  fairly  steady. 
Geese  were  in  light  receipt  and  choice 
were  readily  placed.  Pigeon  market  was 
slow  for  old,  but  moderately  firm  for 
choice  young. 

Turkeys,  Young,  *  ft  I  24  @  25 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   15  (g)  17 


Turkeys,  live  hens  K»  ft   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @4  50 

Hens,  large   4  50  ®  5  0(1 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  ®  6  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®  3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  large,  old,  <fl  dozen   X  60  ®  4  5(1 

Ducks,  large,  young,  ^  dozen   4  50  <S>  5  5" 

Geese,     pair   l  50  ®  2  u) 

Goslings,  Tf*  pair   2  00  (6>  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  <3   

Pigeons,  young   l  50  IS,  I  75 

Butter. 

Sales  of  select  creamery  wore  made  at 
27c,  but  close  buyers  who  did  not  insist 
on  certain  brands  were  able  to  obtain 
fully  as  fine  butter  for  less  money.  The 
stiller  prices  for  fresh  enabled  the  profit- 
able unloading  of  cold  storage  holdings, 
which  are  decidedly  heavy. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   26  @— 

Creamery,  firsts...    24  @25 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Dairy,  select   24  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   19  (5)21 

Mixed  Store   13J4@14 

Cheese. 

While  stocks  of  California  cheese  are 
not  heavy,  there  is  considerable  Oregon 
product  on  the  market,  and  this  cheese  is 
offering  at  concessions,  holders  being  anx- 
ious to  unload.  Values  on  choice  Young 
Americas  are  being  well  maintained. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9V4@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  9V4 

California,  fair  to  good   8!*@  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®11 

Eastern   10  @I3 

Eggs. 

Market  is  firm  and  higher,  especially 
for  strictly  choice  to  select  fresh,  uni- 
formly large  and  white,  such  being  in 
light  receipt.  Fancy  fresh  were  placed  in 
a  limited  way  at  30c.  Good  Eastern 
brought  22@23c.  That  thero  will  be  fur- 
ther hardening  of  values  for  best  fresh  in 
the  near  future  is  altogether  probable. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  @S0 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  25  @27 

California,  good  to  choice  store   20  (523 

Eastern  firsts   21  (5)23 

Eastern  seconds   18  (5)19 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  liberal 
stock,  and  the  market  as  a  whole  pre- 
sented an  easy  tone,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select  qualities.  In  quotable 
values  there  were  no  pronounced  changes 
from  figures  of  preceding  week.  Onions 
were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt,  but  demand 
for  them  was  tolerably  active. 

Beans,  Lima,  f*ft   2  ®  3 

Beans,  String.  $ft   1   ®  2 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100  fts...  1  00  (5)  1  25 

Corn.  Ureen,  ¥  crate   85  ®  1  35 

Cucumbers,  V  box   25  ®  50 

Kgg  Plant.  ¥  box   35  ®  60 

Garlic,  new,  f)  ft   3H@  4(4 

Okra,  Green,  ?  box   40   @  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  f  ctl   1  10   ®  1  35 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  1»  ft   2H@  Shi 

Peppers,  Green,  V  box   30  ®  60 

Summer  Squash,  If  box   25  ®  50 

Tomatoes,  River,  box   40   ®  60 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  ^  box   65  ®  76 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top.  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  tho  general  run  of  offerings 
of  potatoes  has  been  slow  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  week  and  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. A  few  of  very  superior  quality  and 
especially  desirable  as  to  size  sold  to  toler- 
ably good  advantage.  Sweets  were  in  in- 
creased receipt,  mainly  from  Merced  and 
Stockton,  and  market  was  easier,  trans- 
fers in  a  regular  way  above  3c.  per  lb. 
being  the  exception. 

Salinas  Burhanks,  f  cental   1  25  <ai  1  50 

I'xihiim'v  white,  v  oenlal   65  <o  1  10 

Karlv  Rose,  *  cental   ....     75  ®  1  00 

Garnet  Chile   75  @  1  UO 

Sweet  Potatoes.  T»ft.   2  ®  3 

Fresh  Krulte. 

For  desirable  qualities  of  most  kinds  of 
deciduous  fruits  the  market  was  in  fairly 
good  shape  for  the  selling  interest.  There 
was  a  glut  of  common  stock,  however, 
and  for  such  the  market  was  dull  and 
weak.  Fine  Apples  were  not  plentiful 
and  for  select  Gravenstein  up  to  SI. 50  was 
asked.  Green  Bartlett  Pears  were  in 
rather  heavy  supply,  both  in  pay  and  free 
boxes.  Canners  bought  No.  1  at  $22.50® 
25  00  per  ton,  choice  to  select  at  $25. 00(a) 
27.50,  and  only  for  very  superior  would 
they  pay  materially  higher  figures.  No. 
2  Bartletts  were  in  excessive  stock,  some 
going  to  dryers  at  decidedly  low  prices. 
Peaches  sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to 
great  difference  in  quality.  Fine  moun- 
tain freestones  were  quotable  up  to  85c  per 
small  box,  but  the  bulk  of  sales  of  valley 
freestones  were  within  range  of  40@65c. 
Crawfords  in  bulk  were  quotable  at  $30@ 
35  per  ton.  Clingstone  Peaches  were 
scarce;  choice  to  select  were  salable  at  de- 
cidedly stiff  prices,  being  quotable  at  $40 
(»fi0  per  ton.  Plums  and  Prunes  sold  at 
about  same  figures  as  preceding  week,  but 
other  than  most  select  were  in  more  than 
ample  supply  for  the  current  demand. 
Grapes  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and 
market  inclined  in  favor  of  consumers, 
although  values  for  most  desirable  quali- 
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tisa  showed  no  pronounced  declines. 
Melons  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful  and 
cheap,  the  weather  not  being'  sufficiently 
warm  for  them  to  sell  freely.  Berries  of 
nearly  all  kinds  arrived  sparingly,  and 
were  mostly  of  rather  ordinary  quality; 
sales  were  in  consequence  mainly  at  a  low 
range  of  values. 

Apples.  Gravenstein,  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft).  bx.. . 

Blackberries,  f,  chest  

Cantaloupes,  if*  crate  

Crabapples,  1*  large  box  

Figs,  Black,  2  layers  

Pigs,  Black,  If*  drawer  

Figs,  White  Smyrna,  ^  box  

Grapes,  Black,  If*  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  f*  crate  

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate  

Grapes.  Tokay,  'f,  crate  

Huckleberries,  if*  ft  

Nectarines,  Red,  f*  box  

Nectarines,  White,  if*  box  

Nutmeg  Melons,  If*  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  If*  pay  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  If*  free  box  

Peaches,  Clingstone,  If*  free  box. . . 
Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  $  40-ib  box. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  If*  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  f,  ton  

Plums,  Large,  $  box  

Plums,  in  bulk,  f*  ton  

Prunes,  1?  box  

Quinces,  f.  box  

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  large,  f*  chest  

Watermelons,  f>  doz  


1  10 

@ 

1  40 

75 

@ 

1  00 

1  50 

® 

3  50 

35 

@ 

1  00 

1  00 

® 

1  25 

50 

@ 

1  00 

40 

@ 

50 

7rt 

@ 

<a 

1  25 

50 

85 

50 

@ 

85 

50 

@ 

75 

75 

<& 

1  00 

8 

® 

10 

75 

@ 

1  00 

50 

M, 

75 

25 

@ 

40 

60 

1  25 

30 

@ 

85 

75 

@ 

1  25 

75 

® 

1  00 

25 

40 

22  50 

® 

25  00 

30 

® 

65 

15  00 

® 

25  00 

30 

® 

65 

75 

@ 

1  00 

5  00 

® 

10  00 

3  00 

® 

6  00 

75 

® 
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Dried  Fruits. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  dried  fruits  is 
showing  healthy  condition.  There  is  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Pears,  but  purchasing  is  being  done 
mainly  in  the  interior,  little  opportunity 
being  given  offerings  of  above  kinds  to 
come  forward  on  consignment  to  this  cen- 
ter. The  Apricot  market  is  particularly 
firm,  especially  for  high  grade  stock, 
quotable  values  being  advanced,  and  hold- 
ers in  not  a  few  instances  refusing  to  sell 
at  the  improved  figures.  Apples  are  in 
light  supply  and  choice  are  selling  to  fair 
advantage  for  immediate  delivery,  but 
buyers  are  as  a  rule  anticipating  an 
easier  market  later  on.  Peaches  are  in 
good  request,  and  asking  values  are  at 
a  little  higher  range,  with  market  quite 
firm  for  choice  to  fancy.  Pears  are  being 
sought  after  at  fully  as  good  prices  as  pre- 
viously quoted,  the  inquiry  being  mainly 
for  the  higher  grades;  that  there  will  be 
any  shortage  of  standard  or  common 
quality  is  not  probable.  Little  doing  in 
Figs  here  and  market  for  this  fruit  shows 
no  special  firmness.  Quotable  values  for 
Plums  have  not  yet  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. Prices  for  Prunes  show  no  quot- 
able improvement.  A  steamer  this  week 
took  90,654  lbs.  Prunes  for  Germany. 
The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing  Aug. 
13,  carried  61,875  lbs.  dried  fruit  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  including  10,400  lbs.  Prunes, 
19,600  lbs.  Apricots  and  13,600  lbs. 
Peaches. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice     5%ra  6*4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes  (514®  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  (5111 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f*  ft   7V4@  8% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  9%@10!4 

Figs.  10-ft  box,  lift  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  f,  ft   5   ® — 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5546)  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5%(a>  6H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7  @  8 

Pears,  standard,  %*  ft   f>%®  6 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @,10 

Pears,  extra  fancy    10  (3)11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   iVt®  5% 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6  @7 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy  3  (®5 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l?£<a2e  ;  40-50s,  3l/2®3%c; 
50-60S,  3@3^c;  60-70S,  2^<3i:Z\c;   70-80s,  2@2^c; 
80-90S,  \%@l%o;  90-lOOs,  \Ys®l%o;  small,  %®\c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  iY, 

Apples,  quartered   SY,®  4(4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3  @  3V4 

Figs,  Black   4 

Raising. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  last 
year's  Raisins,  and  some  contracting  for 
forward  deliveries  of  new  crop,  but  at 
generally  low  figures.  Following  quota- 
tions are  based  on  selling  prices  for  new, 
October  delivery,  f.  o.  b.  at  packing 
points. 

50-ft.  cases, 

Standard  Grades —  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  2%c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  3*<c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  2Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3&c 

Seedless  Thompson's,  Unbleached  iy%c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  f*  ft   5^c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  If*  pkg  4HC 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ft  5  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  f*  ft  45£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  %  pkg  35s£c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  If*  ft  454c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  little  business  doing  in  Oranges  is 
at  generally  unchanged  figures  for  Late 
Valencias.  Demand  for  Lemons  has  not 
been  very  active  the  past  week,  but  values 
have  been  maintained  at  same  range  as 
last  quoted.  Limes  are  in  fair  supply  and 
demand  light  at  previous  prices. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  if*  box   1  50   @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f*  box       2  50  ®  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Limes,  Mexican,  If*  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nats. 

Same  strong  tone  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  be  experienced  in  the  Almond 


market.  Purchases  have  been  made  in 
the  interior  on  the  basis  of  14c.  for  Non- 
pareils. The  coming  Walnut  crop  has 
been  mostly  placed,  subject  to  prices  to 
be  fixed  in  a  few  weeks.  Peanuts  are  in 
light  stock  and  almost  wholly  imported 
product. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell  13  ®UYt 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @124 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6   @  754 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  ®  554 

Wine. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  wholesale  wine 
market  in  this  center.  A  lot  of  6,000  gal- 
lons good  Sonoma  dry  wine  of  1903  vint- 
age was  offered  the  current  week  at  15c. 
per  gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery.  Based 
on  asking  figures,  dry  wines  of  last 
vintage  are  quotable  at  15@17c.  Sweet 
wines  of  1903  are  held  at  30c.  per  gallon  at 
wineries.  Prices  for  this  year's  grapes 
have  not  yet  been  established.  The 
steamer  Newport,  sailing  Aug.  13,  carried 
74,339  gallons  and  2  cases  wine,  including 
73,063  gallons  for  New  York.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  aggre- 
gated 331,750  gallons  and  for  previous 
week  were  256,175  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   73,429 

Wheat,  ctls   46,(24 

Barley,  ctls   91.345 

Oats,  ctls   19,609 

Corn,  ctls   1,710 

Rye,  ctls   974 

Beans,  sks   3,237 

Potatoes,  sks   30,022 

Onions,  sks   1,831 

Hay,  tons   5,515 

Wool,  bales   1,471 

Hops,  bales   1 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


559,028 
188,239 
349,256 
101,766 
10,119 
7.041 
17.016 
132,047 
14,378 
29,284 
7,346 
218 


Same  time 
last  year. 

698,933 
252,630 
700,357 
131,609 
9,205 
8,930 
13,990 
138,542 
19,634 
31,855 
6,927 
1,007 


EXPORTS  BT  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1904. 


Flour,  54  sk                  47,952  450,032 

Wheat,  ctls                   8,181 1  21,789 

Barley,  ctls                 13,091 1  106,657 

Oats,  ctls                        634  2,333 

Corn,  ctls                        668  1,733 

Beans,  sks                       473  3.073 

Hay, bales                    5, 1811  20,119 

Wool,  lbs  I  475,715 

Hops,  lbs                        230  5,185 

Honey,  cases  I  85 

Potatoes,  pkgs              2,050  9,917 


Same  time 
last  year. 


375,836 
78,564 
413,359 
4,376 
2,708 
2,753 
23,699 
882,461 
50,468 
64 
11,356 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F..  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  2,  1904. 

766,485.— Vehicle— ,T.  E.  Armstrong,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal. 

766,583. — Boiler— T.  J.  Barbour,  S.  F. 

766,4i5.— Watch  Winder— J.  Bond,  Fresno,  Cal. 

766,420.— Faucet— E.  J.  Calley,  S.  F. 

766,666.— Record  Medium— E.  D.  Casterline,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

766,595.— Ornamental  Device— L.  B.  Christopher- 
son,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

766,670. — Shovel — T.  Cox,  Portland,  Or. 

766,599.— Candle  Holder— E.  W.  Curtiss,  Baker 
City,  Or. 

766,341.— Graphophone—E  Gilbert,  Portland,  Or. 

766,689.— Sash  Fastener— W.  Goodcell,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

Tii«.fiy4.— Die  Lifter— E.  B  Hawkins,  S.  F. 

766,247  —Tooth  Brush— C.  Heilrath,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

766,349.  —  Folding  Bed  —  S.  J.  Herrick,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

766,1 88.— Briquet — G.  W.  Hopp,  Olvmpia,  Wash. 
766,624.— Soap  Holder— T.  P.  Jarvis,  S.  F. 
766,700.— Moth  Exterminator— H.  H.  Kennedy, 

Goodyear's  Bar,  Cal. 
766,764.— Water  Seal  Trap— J.  E.  Keyt,  S.  F. 
766,447.— Rifle  Sight— C.  Kiessig,  Sari  Diego,  Cal. 
766,505.— Chilli  Roasteh— Knapp  &  Ortega,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
766,510.— Can  Cleaning  Machine— W.  Munn,  S.  F. 
766,515  —Elevator  —  E.  C.  Northrup,  San  Jose, 

Cal. 

766,385.— Step  Ladder— O.  Richardson,  Applegate, 
Cal. 

766,389.— halftone  Screen  — A.  G.  Russell,  Los 
Angeles,  (Jal. 

766,395.— Spring  Board  — C.  W.  Schilling,  Port- 
land. Or 

766,400.  — Manufacture  Gas  and  Coke— J.  C.  H. 
Stilt,  Oakland,  Cal. 

766,553  —Apparatus  for  Gas  and  Coke— J.  C  H. 
Stut,  Oakland,  Cal. 

766,554.— Manufacturing  Gas— J.  C.  H.  Stut. Oak- 
land, Cal. 

76(5,5i5.— Apparatus  for  Making  Gas  and  Coke 

—J.  C.  H.  Stut,  Oakland,  Cal. 
766.780.— Vehicle  Wheel— H.  H.  Taylor,  San  Jose, 

Cal 

766,782.— Nut  Lock—  E.  Wacker.  Stockton,  Cal. 
766,475.— Gas  Machine— R.  H.  Walters,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

766,208.— Ironing  Board— C.  H.  Williams,  Fowler, 
Cal. 

766.565  —Fishing  Gear— A.  W.  Wilson,  S.  F. 
766.786.— Type  Cleaner  —  A.  M.  Wing,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

766,788.— ARC  Lamp— O.  N.  Wiswell,  Snoqualmie 
Falls,  Wash. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


SVGAR 

501bs.$l°° 

Get  acquainted  with  oar  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Send  $8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight. 

50  lbs.  belt    Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  11.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best   1.00 

10  lb.  pail  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift  -.  1.10 

5  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 
Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.50 

5  lb*.  Mocba  and  Java  Coffee, 
roast  or  ground,  none  better.  1.50 

6  lbs.    pure   Baking  Powder, 
Eastern  "Cream"..™  -  1.80 

I860 

Crarjthtni  gu.r.o ,««d  —  M«n*T  but  Trial 
•ample  of  any  Item  mailed  fre*.  We  a-,  the  Urg- 
eit  Hail  Order  Home  ou  tbe  Pacific  Coaat. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  lac. 

26  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fleaae  mention  thli  paper  »k«  .rd.rlng. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

VA/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA.^^^*^  CALIFORNIA. 


Bright's  Disease  anu 
Diabetes  News* 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1904. 
To  the  women  of  California: 

Some  of  you  have  loved  ones  stricken 
with  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes. 
Let  me  give  you  hope.  I  can  speak 
because  I  know.  I  was  stricken  with 
Diabetes  myself.  Only  Diabetics  can 
understand  the  tortures — the  hopeless- 
ness. I  went  to  the  Women's  Hospital 
(one  of  our  best).  They  told  me  I  was 
incurable.  I  grew  worse  (sugar  was 
11  per  cent)  and  went  to  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  for  examination.  Same 
verdict  —  incurable.  Thoroughly  dis- 
couraged I  went  home  to  die.  A  Mrs. 
Clark  then  living  at  1013  Larkin  street 
called  to  tell  me  there  was  a  cure  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  third  week  the 
dreadful  thirst  diminished.  I  began  to 
sleep  better  and  in  a  year  I  was  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  a  large  boarding  house  on  the 
corner  of  Powell  and  Sutter.  One  of 
the  boarders  is  Win.  White,  formerly 
Deputy  City  Assessor.  He  had  to  give 
up  his  position  due  to  Bright's  Disease 
— had  been  in  both  St.  Luke's  Hospita 
and  the  Waldeck  Sanitarium  without 
result  when  I  learned  what  the  trouble 
was  and  told  him  he  could  get  well.  He 
was  swollen  with  dropsy,  albumen  was 
heavy,  heart  was  involved  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  month 
he  began  to  mend  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  To  the  women  of  America  I 
want  to  say  that  Chronic  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes  are  positively  cura- 
ble. Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Matthewson. 

The  above  is  strictly  true. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

H/\Y  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

BALINU  MOKE  HAY  THAN  ALL,  THE 
OTHER  PRESSES  COMBINED. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3!4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


one-oy  Under  engines.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to 
light  wagon  as  a  portable  with  little  or  no  expense 


"The  Master  Workman/' 

jasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 

run.  Quicker  and  easier  stai  ted;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any 
e.  Weighs  less  than  1-2  of  one-cylinder  engines;  1-2  weight  means  1-2  freight.    Give  size  of  engine  required. 


until  you  have 

investigated 
a  two-cylindei  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all 


We  make  2-4-6-6-8-10-12-16  horse  power.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Estab.  1858.  Meagher  and  1 5th  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Knotty  Problems. 

Every  one  whose  duties  require  him  to  handle 
ropes  is  interested  in  the  various  methods  of  making 
quickly  knots  for  the  varied  purposes  for  which  ropes 
are  used.  The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate 
better  than  can  be  described  the  methods  of  makin<- 


part.  If  it  is  used  for  hoisting,  it  should  be  of  no 
larger  diameter  than  the  original  size  of  the  rope. 

Splices  can  be  made  very  quickly,  and  where  a 
strong,  quick  splice  is  desired,  it  can  be  done  by  un- 
winding the  ends  of  the  rope  and  by  simply  braiding 
the  ends  together.  You  have  a  very  simple  and 
strong  splice,  but  it  is  thicker  than  the  original  diam- 
eter of  the  rope. 


very  strong  splice,  and,  if  the  ends  are  properly 
tucked  in,  it  will  be  no  larger  than  the  original  diam- 
eter of  the  rope,  and  can  be  used  over  pulleys  or 
where  it  is  necessary  that  the  splice  be  no  larger 
than  the  original  diameter  of  the  rope. 

Two  ropes  can  be  joined  by  a  square  or  reef  knot. 
It  will  hold  tight  and  not  jam  unless  with  a  small  size 
rope. 


One  way  to  join  two  ropes. 


Ends  un.vound  an  1  l.iid  together. 


A  very  simple  strong  splice. 


Rope  laid  together  ready  to  weave 
in  the  strands. 


Ujl  .-t  am: 


Unwind  strand  to  tho  right  and  follow 
with  another  strand. 


Strands  laid  in  ready  to  fasten. 


Two  ways  of  fastening  the  ends. 


Square  or  reef  knot. 


Both  ends  spliced  together,  forming  a  sling. 


Plain  bend. 


Double  ben 


Bowline. 


Bowline. 

splices,  hitches  and  numerous  kinds  of  knots.  The 
illustrations  are  from  an  interesting  little  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Edward  Christman  Co.  of  Massillon, 
Ohio,  on  prospecting  for  coal,  oil  and  other  minerals 
by  means  of  drilling.  From  this  little  work  is  taken 
also  the  description  of  the  various  knots,  etc. 

Any  one  can  tie  a  knot,  but  to  tie  a  knot  that  will 
not  jam  and  can  be  easily  and  quickly  untied  is  the 
secret  of  all  knot  tying.  A  great  amount  of  rope 
and  cordage  is  destroyed  by  not  being  properly  tied. 

In  joining  two  ropes  together  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  rope  as  strong  at  the  splice  as  any  other 


Running  bowline. 

A  very  strong  and  serviceable  splice  can  be  made 
by  unwinding  one  strand  for  several  feet  and  laying 
the  rope  together,  winding  one  strand  into  the  rope 
as  the  other  is  unwound. 

After  it  is  in  place,  unwind  the  two  remaining 
strands  following  the  one  which  is  wound  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  one  first  laid  in. 

Thus  you  have  two  strands  laid  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  ready  to  tuck.  This  can  be  done  by  crossing 
one  end  over  the  other  and  tucking  the  end  under  the 
strand  or  by  drawing  the  ends  in  a  knot  and  tucking 
them  under  the  strands  as  before  ;  thus  we  have  a 


Bowline  in  the  bight. 

Another  safe  way  to  join  two  ropes  is  a  plain  bend 
or  a  double  bend;  this  knot  can  be  untied  very  easily 
and  is  stronger  than  any  part  of  the  rope. 

A  bowline  is  very  useful  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  rope  that  will  not  slip. 

Another  form  of  bowline  which  is  sometimes  used  is 
made  by  taking  the  end  of  the  rope  through  the  oppo- 
site way. 

The  only  safe  slip  knot  is  the  running  bowline,  which 
will  tighten  and  not  bind  the  rope. 

A  safe  knot  is  the  bowline  in  the  bight.  It  is  a 
double  bowline  and  makes  a  very  strong  hitch  in  the 
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middle  of  a  rope.  A  good  way  to  fasten  a  rope  to  a 
becket  in  a  pulley  or  around  a  beam  is  two  hitches, 
which  can  be  strengthened  by  taking  a  round  turn 
also.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
tying  these  hitches,  but  either  is  very  strong. 

A  good  way  to  fasten  a  rope  to  a  becket  or  hook, 
or  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  it,  is  by  a  half 
splice,  which  makes  a  neat  and  strong  way  to  securely 


they  are  made. 

A  clove  hitch  will  be  found'serviceable  for  holding 
the  top  of  a  post  or  beam  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. It  will  bear  the  strain  on  either  side  of  the 
knot  without  slipping;  thus  a  long  rope  can  be  used 
for  two  guy  lines. 

An  effective  hitch  for  hoisting  or  lowering  timber 
in  a  mine  is  the  timber  hitch.    This  is'simple,  yet.ef- 


much  rounded.    A  cat's  paw  is  famous  for  its  g 
strength.      It  is  simply  an  endless  rope,    and  l: 
stronger  than  any  other  part  of  the  rope.     In  the 
cut  of  the  cat's  paw  the  outer  loop  should  be  given 
one  more  half  turn  to  the  right. 

Another  strong  timber  hitch,  which  is  very  service- 
able but  rarely  used,  is  the  halliard  bend.  This  knot 
will  not  sliplunder  the_most  severe  strain,  making  it 


3 


Two  hitches. 


Two  hitches. 


To  start  a  half  splice. 


Half  splice  properly  started. 


Half  splice,  to  fasten  a  rope  to 
oecket  or  timber. 


Clove  hitch. 


Timber  hitch. 


Timber  hitch  combined  with 
half  hitch. 


Blackwall  hitch. 


Hitch  for  strained  hook. 


Cat's  paw.    This  knot  is  not  prop- 
erly made.    Note  the  rope  on 
the  rigrht  side  of  the  cut. 


Halliard  bend. 


Clove  hitch  for  sand  pipe 
or  boiler. 


Rolling  hitch. 


Garrick  bend. 


Sheep  shank. 

fasten  the  rope.  By  unwinding  the  rope  for  several 
turns  and  starting  two  strands  through,  bringing 
them  out  between  different  strands  on  the  opposite 
side,  you  have  the  splice  started,  which  is  easy  to 
complete,  and,  by  trimming  the  ends,  they  can  be 
tucked  under  the  strands,  making  it  tapered  to  the 
end. 

There  are  a  great  many  hitches  that  are  useful 
and  effective  when  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 


Granny. 

fective,  and,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  half  hitch, 
can  be  used  to  keep  a  piece  of  pipe  or  timber  in  a 
perpendicular  position.  For  safety  it  is  well  to  make 
two  half  hitches  a  yard  or  more  apart. 

A  backwall  hitch  is  made  by  a  twist  of  rope,  which 
secures  one  object  to  another,  and  can  be  also  safely 
made  with  a  chain. 

Another  effective  hitch  can  be  made,  which  is  more 
complex  but  useful,  for  a  hook  that  is  strained  or  is 


reliable  at  all  times. 

A  good  way  to  fasten  the  end  of  a  wire  or  manila 
rope  to  a  hook,  or  at  the  top  of  a  bailer,  is  to  make 
a  clove  hitch  and  tie  the  loose  end  to  the  line.  This 
also  can  be  made  stronger  and  more  effective  by  put- 
ting in  a  half  splice.  It  will  wear  a  long  time  and 
will  not  draw  tight. 

A  rolling  hitch  is  very  useful  to  fasten  one  rope  to 
another  where  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  it. 

A  knot  that  is  useful  in  tying  two  large  ropes  to- 
gether is  what  is  commonly  called  a  garrick  bend. 
It  is  rather  hard  to  tie,  but  strong,  especially  for 
hawser-laid  rope. 

When  a  rope  is  too  long  it  can  be  shortened  by  put- 
ting a  sheep  shank  in  the  rope. 

A  knot  that  is  easy  to  tie,  liable  to  slip  and  hard  to 
untie  is  the  granny.  This  knot  is  tied  by  people  of 
all  ages,  has  caused  no  end  of  trouble  in  trying  to  un- 
tie it,  but  still  is  universally  used.  It  comes  natural 
to  tie  this  knot  and  to  untie  it — well,  cut  the  rope, 
that  is  the  best  way  out  of  it. 

Knot  making  is  a  very  useful  hobby  and  a  liberal 
education  may  be  very  useful.  Every  one  should 
learn  to  tie  at  least  the  simple  knots,  so  they  may  be 
easily  untied. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


President  Harriman  on  Co-operation. 


In  the  course  of  an  address  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  President  E.  H. 
Harriman  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
made  the  following  significant  refer- 
ences to  the  influence  of  co-operation  in 
industrial  affairs.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
a  reputation  for  success  in  organizing 
great  enterprises,  and  his  exhortation 
toward  co-operation  should  be  instruct- 
ive to  those  who  are  seeking  light  on 
this  subject: 

These  exhibits  represent,  in  concrete 
form,  the  artistic  and  industrial  devel- 
opment of  this  country,  and,  in  viewing 
them,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  great  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions respecting  our  material  and  phys- 
ical welfare,  and  with  the  correspond- 
ing advancement  in  our  intellectual  and 
esthetic  life. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
processes  by  which  this  result  has  been 
reached.  We  have  here  collected  the 
product  of  our  artistic,  scientific  and 
industrial  life.  The  raw  materials  of 
the  farm,  the  vineyard,  the  mine  and 
the  forest  have  been  transformed  by 
the  skilled  artisan,  the  artist  and  the 
architect  into  the  finished  products 
before  you.  By  the  co  operation  of  all 
these  resources,  all  these  activities,  all 
these  workers,  this  result  has  been 
accomplished.  From  the  felling  of  the 
trees  in  the  forest,  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  and  the  mining  of  the  ore,  through 
all  the  steps  and  processes  required  to 
produce  from  the  raw  material  the 
complicated  machine  or  the  costly  fab- 
ric, there  must  have  been  co-operation, 
and  all  incongruous  elements  and  resist- 
ant forces  must  have  been  eliminated 
or  overcome. 

The  chief  factor,  therefore,  which  has 
contributed  to  these  results  is  the  co- 
operation of  all  our  people.  The  first 
law  of  all  our  civilization  is  the  co- 
operation of  all  individuals  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  life.  By  division  of 
labor,  each  individual  is  assigned  to  or 
takes  his  special  part  in  our  social 
organization.  This  specialization  of 
labor  has  become  most  minute.  Not 
only  is  this  true  in  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical research,  and  professional  and 
business  life,  but  in  the  simplest  and 
earliest  occupations  of  men,  such  as  the 
tilling  of  the  soil,  the  specialist  is  found 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  industry  expert 
and  scientific  knowledge. 

In  primeval  life  the  individual,  with 
his  own  hands,  supplied  almost  all  his 
needs,  but  now  his  personal  effort  con- 
tributes directly  little,  if  anything, 
thereto.  He  satisfies  his  wants  from 
many  and  diverse  sources,  giving  in 
exchange  the  product  of  his  special 
work. 

Thus  modern  society  has  become  a 
complicated  organization  or  machine, 
which  can  only  move  when  all  its  parts 
harmonize,  and  which  is  obstructed  or 
breaks  down  when  any  of  these  refuses 
to  co-operate  or  perform  its  special 
function. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
what  we  have  accomplished  was  pos- 
sible only  through  each  individual  doing 
his  part — through  dependence  on  oth- 
ers to  do  theirs — through  co-operation. 
By  remaining  independent  of  others, 
man  must  have  continued  in  his  savage 
state.  He  has  found  it  possible  to  im- 
prove his  condition  only  by  co-operating 
with  others,  and  by  becoming  depend- 
ent upon  others.  Hence  the  first  law 
of  civilization — co-operation. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
just  published  an  excellent  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wells,  illustrative  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  Sacramento  valley. 
The  pictures  will  give  the  distant  per- 
son an  excellent  idea  of  the  varied 
characteristics  of  the  valley,  and  the 
descriptions  and  connected  data  are 
very  conscientiously  prepared.  The 
publication  will  help  greatly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  excellent  part  of  the 
State. 


$100  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cor<ls,  recent  shoe  boi  Is,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures' Spavins,  Ring  Bono.  Cockle  Joints, 
Scratches,  Crease  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  anj  Saddle  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co..  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttle's  Family  E 1 1  ■  I  r  Stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.  Our  100-paKe  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
437  OTarrell  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Mtvareofeo-ealleit  fUstrft,    Tuttle'eonly  If  oenuUe.   Avoid  all  Hitt- 
er,   t/iey  are  only  temporary  relief. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL. STEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Mpntgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORN S— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  19(«;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTE1NS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NileH  &  Co..  I,os  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  CLARK.  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  12  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS.  P  kin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  112  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BFCKMAN.  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  A.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP-Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 

Cisco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description 


Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

Poultry  Supplies 

Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.    HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Kggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal, 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  HERO  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshalls  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 

I  Will  Have  a  Number  of  Choice  Young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  California  State  Fair. 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 

Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO..  LD., 

CHICAGO,  519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^aMmkmANUPACTURBD    I  i  V  t—  ■ 

N   OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS 

Chapter.  Uhapt 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.  XXII. 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

I\.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

VIII.  The  Nursery.  XXX. 

IX.  Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

X.  Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIII. 

XIII.  Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

XVII.  The  Apricot.  XXXVII. 

XVIII.  The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

XIX.  The  Peach.  XXXIX. 
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er. 

The  Pear. 
Plums  and  Prunes. 
The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
The  Date. 
The  Fig. 
The  Olive. 
The  Orange. 
The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Plnr 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Berries  and  Currants. 
Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto 
Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:IN: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD, 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 

COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
F»rlce»,   $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


1st  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  In  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

I'ETflLU/Virt,  CrtL. 


August  20,  1904. 
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German  View    of    the  Commercial 
Effects  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


From  United  States  Consul  GenekalRichakd 
Gubnther,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Commenting  upon  the  effects  of  the 
Panama  canal  upon  commerce,  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  Germany,  says: 

The  great  interoceanic  route  of  navi- 
gation in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
be  open  to  traffic  in  about  ten  years. 

The  question  of  how  large  the  traffic 
of  toll-paying  vessels  would  be  domi- 
nated the  whole  affair  so  long  as  the 
construction  was  to  be  on  private  ac- 
count for  the  sake  of  profits.  At 
present  this  question  has  been  entirely 
relegated  to  the  rear.  Nobody  thinks 
of  remunerativeness  any  more.  The 
fruits  of  the  enterprise  consist  in  indi- 
rect profits;  they  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  military-political  field  and  in  the 
promotion  of  American  commerce.  In 
this  lies  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Of  what  real  advantage  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  waterway  in  times  of  war 
will  be  to  the  United  States  will  be 
seen  only  after  a  long  time.  The  con- 
sequences for  commercial  navigation 
are  more  evident.  If  looked  at  with 
European  eyes  they  appear  small. 
What  will  the  Panama  canal  offer  us  ? 
To  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia  and  to 
Australia,  inclusive  of  New  Zealand, 
the  way  via  the  Suez  canal  will  remain 
much  the  nearer  for  Europe.  From 
Hamburg  to  Hongkong,  for  instance, 
the  distance  is  via  Suez  10,&42  nautical 
miles,  via  Panama  14,933:  to  Mel- 
bourne, via  Suez  12,367,  via  Panama 
13,198;  to  Yokohama,  via  Suez  12,531, 
via  Panama  13,024.  (The  distances 
given  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  are,  from  Ham- 
burg to  Hongkong,  via  Panama,  14,352 
miles,  allowing  50  miles  for  the  distance 
from  Colon  to  Panama;  from  Hamburg 
to  Melbourne,  13,056;  to  Yokohama, 
12,830).  The  Australian  archipelago 
plays  too  unimportant  a  role  to  have 
the  reduction  of  distance  to  it  consid- 
ered in  this  connection. 

For  Europe,  therefore,  there  re- 
mains a  saving  only  in  traffic  with  the 
west  coast  of  America.  In  this  Ger- 
many, especially  Hamburg,  partici- 
pates largely.  In  commerce  with 
western  South  America,  England  occu- 
pies first  place,  and  is  followed  by  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  France, 
in  the  order  named.  Of  the  imports  of 
Chile,  in  1^02,  for  instance,  England 
supplied  $18,200,000  worth;  Germany, 
$12,500,000  worth;  the  United  States, 
$6,000,000  worth;  France,  $3,300,000 
worth;  all  other  countries,  $10,000,000 
worth.  These  figures,  however,  are  of 
very  slight  importance  with  reference 
to  the  total  commerce.  In  1902  Ham- 
burg imported  from  western  South 
America  goods  to  the  value  of  $31,200,- 
000;  from  Central  America,  $6,400,000; 
from  Mexico,  $4,200,000;  from  western 
North  America,  $5,600,000;  a  total  of 
$47,600,000.  This  in  round  numbers 
amounts  to  9%  of  the  transoceanic  im- 
ports of  Hamburg.  Bremen  hardly 
participates  in  this  commerce. 

The  exports  were  far  less,  viz. :  To 
western  South  America,  $11,500,000; 
to  Central  America,  $2,000,000;  to 
Mexico,  $7,300,000;  to  west  coast  of 
North  America,  $1,200,000,  a  total  of 
$22,000,000,  or  43%  of  the  total  trans- 
oceanic exports  of  Hamburg. 

Of  these  countries  Chile  is  the  most 
important,  and  is  hardly  affected,  so 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  by  the 
Panama  canal.  Hamburg  received 
from  Chile  $23,200,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts and  shipped  $8,000,000  worth  in 
return.  This  is  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  the  total  commerce  with  the 
western  coast.  Vessels  laden  with 
saltpeter  and  guano  will  undoubtedly 
prefer  the  route  around  Cape  Horn, 
which  is  not  much  longer,  and  for  car- 
goes of  such  little  value  will  be  prefer- 
able to  that  by  way  of  the  Panama 
canal,  which  is  subject  to  heavy  tolls. 

The  exchange  of  goods  with  the 
countries  to  which  the  lessening  of  dis- 
tance is  the  greatest,  namely,  western 
Mexico  and  California,  is  of  only  moder- 
ate importance.  The  saving  of  nauti- 
cal miles  between  Hamburg  and  San 
Francisco  and  all  harbors  on  the  west- 


ern coast  north  of  Panama  is  6652 
miles;  south  of  Panama  the  saving  con- 
stantly decreases.  Between  Hamburg 
and  Valparaiso  it  amounts  to  only  about 
2400  nautical  miles. 

This  saving  is  very  much  larger  for 
the  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  953  L  nautical  miles  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  so  that 
New  York  on  this  route  gains  2889 
nautical  miles  more  than  Hamburg. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  main  fact  is 
that  this  saving  is  so  large  on  the  route 
from  New  York  to  eastern  Asia  and 
Australia  that  it  changes  the  present 
disadvantage  of  New  York  into  an  ad- 
vantage. From  Hamburg  to  Hong- 
kong, via  Suez,  the  distance  is  10,542 
nautical  miles;  from  New  York  to 
Hongkong,  via  Suez,  it  is  11,655  miles. 
Hamburg  therefore  has  an  advantage 
of  about  1100  nautical  miles.  The 
Panama  canal  will  give  nothing  to 
Hamburg,  but  a  saving  of  1820  nautical 
miles  to  New  York,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance will  be  only  9835  nautical  miles, 
707  less  than  from  Hamburg.  In  routes 
to  the  more  northern  ports  of  eastern 
Asia,  as  well  as  to  those  of  eastern 
Australia,  the  gain  of  New  York  grows 
very  materially.  From  Hamburg,  via 
Suez,  to  Melbourne  the  distance  is  12,- 
367  nautical  miles;  from  New  York 
about  12,500.  Via  Panama,  however, 
the  distance  from  New  York  is  only 
10,427,  so  that  it  will  be  about  2000 
nautical  miles  nearer  to  the  Australian 
port  than  Hamburg.  To  Yokohama 
the  distance  from  Hamburg  is  12,531 
nautical  miles;  from  New  York,  via 
Suez,  it  is  13,564 — in  round  numbers 
1000  nautical  miles  longer  than  from 
Hamburg.  Through  the  Panama  route 
New  York  gains  3729  nautical  miles  in 
the  J.ipan  lines;  Hamburg  nothing. 
New  York  has  therefore  a  distance  of 
only  9835  nautical  miles  to  Yokohama — 
that  is,  in  round  numbers,  3700  nautical 
miles  less  than  Hamburg.  In  shipping 
to  Japan  and  northern  China,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  to  southern  China  and 
Australia,  New  York  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  shorter  steamer 
trips,  over  Hamburg  and  the  English 
ports.  If  Europe  has  been  therefore 
in  a  more  advantageous  position,  North 
America  will  be  the  favored  party  when 
the  Panama  canal  is  built. 

Distance  is,  of  course,  not  the  only 
decisive  factor;  if  it  were,  Trieste  would 
be  of  greater  importance  in  the  Far 
East  than  Liverpool  and  London.  It 
is,  however,  of  great  weight.  The 
Panama  canal  will  favor  the  chances  of 
the  eastern  ports  of  North  America  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
America  will  this  advantage  be  small, 
as  the  way  around  the  southern  end  of 
America  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Panama  route,  for  the  reason  of 
freedom  from  tolls.  Of  this  change  of 
conditions  little  notice  has  as  yet  been 
taken  in  Germany,  while  England  has 
been  aware  of  it  for  some  time. 


Williams'Shaving 
Soap.  No  other 
so  soothing,  heal- 
ing, refreshing. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave. " 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


THE 

King  of 
Balers. 


A  train  of  follow- 
era,  but  no  equals 
Proves  its  superior 
ity  wherever  tt  gops. 
Makes  tight  shapely  balesjiot  38  s,*,os 

loose  bundles,  works  fast,  •^B^ugr  »nd  Sizec. 
avoids  accidents  and  endures.  Little  draft, tremendous 

power,  »  machine  cf  special  features.    Write  for  free  Eli  catalogue. 
Collins  Plow  Co.,  2007  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  III. 


B  3TONWAG0N  SCALER 


SErtT  ON  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S. .STANDARD,  BALL  BEARING. 
COMPOUND  BEAM.  CATALOGUE  FRffi 
AMERJCAM  .SCALE.  COMPANY, 
218  Am.  Pant  BldgKANSASCtlYMa 


Separators 


Only  Bowl 
With 
Proper  Bearing 

All  "bucket  bowl"  sep- 
arators have  incorrect 
bearings.  The  bowl  is 
set  upon  the  spindle 
and  held  upright  by 
rigid  bearings.  Such 
bowls  are  top  heavy,  in- 
clined to  wobble,  sure 
io  bind. 

Tubular  bowls,  only, 
are  properly  sup- 
ported, being  sus- 
pended from  and 
turning  upon  a  single 
ball  bearing.  A  breath 
almost  turns  them. 
They  cannot  wobble  or 
bind.  Catalog  L-131  tells 
all  about  them. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2%  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
tine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.    Price  $11,500. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Fin!  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


OATS  and  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 


Write  to-dav  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization."  The 
information  contained  in  them 
means  money  to  you.  Address: 
GERM  AN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


"ER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  .c  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


101  SEEKERS 

Come  to  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  and  let  me  sell 
you  a  TRUCK  FARM  in  the  GREAT  ARTE- 
SIAN BELT,  which  is  destined  soon  to  be  a 
NEW  EDEN  for  man.  Unimproved  land,  $7  to 
8|8  per  acre.  Land  with  flowing  wells,  $25  to  $50. 
These  lands  grow  corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables  much  earlier  than  other  parts  of  United 
States,  hence  bring  highest  market  price.  Net  $300 
per  acre  in  cabbage,  8400  to  $600  in  onions,  and 
shipped  earliest  grapes  to  World's  Fair.  Address 

J.  H.  McGEHEE, 

Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

I ■■■BMk  STOPPED  FREE 
*l  B  W.M  Permanently  Cured  liy 
i  |  ^Bk  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
„  1  I  W  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Fin  «ft«r  first  lUy's  use. 

■  CONSULTATION,  persona!  or  by  mall,  treatise  and 
m-i  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  nil 
N»vorj<)  j  >  i  m  in  drum  ,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
0B.B.H.KLINE.Ld,931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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STATE  FAIR 

AX  SACRAMENTO, 

August  S2d  to  September  3d,  1904. 


California's 

Great 
Agricultural, 
Horticultural 
and  Li\/e  Stock 
Exposition ! 


TWO  WEEKS 


OF 


Running and  Harness  Racing 


INITIAL 

HORSE  SHOW 

JAT  PAVILION. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders' Convention. 


Exhibits  Carried  Free.  J- 


Excursion  Rates  to  Visitors. 


L.  R.  MILLER, 

Secretary,  Sacra m ento. 


B.  F.  RUSH, 

President. 


Double  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Your  Farm 


BY  BUYING  AN 


P 


4-INCH  ECLIPSE  PUMP. 


We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock 
HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SHAFT 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

IN  ALL  SIZES,  INCLUDING  VALVES, 
PIPES,  ETC. 


UNITED  IRON  WORKS, 


Works— Seconl  and  Jefferson  Sts..  Oakland. 


Office— 32  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


Crude  Oil, 
Distillate, 
Gasolln 


No  other  engine  uses  less  fuel— most  engines  use  more 


HERCULES  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES  are  self-con 
tained.  Generator  is  a  part  of  engine.  Easily  set 
and  no  trouble  to  run. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE  WORKS, 

603  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PERFECT  GROWN  CITRUS  TREES 

The  cut  to  the  left  shows  a  budded  citrua  tree 
as  grown  in  the  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries,  show- 
ing a  perfectly  shaped  head  to  make  a  first-class 
and  profitable  tree  when  planted  out.  It  is  a  one- 
year-old  bud,  affording  a  splendid  object  lesson  of 
the  superior  orange  and  lemon  trees  we  are  now 
offering.  Our  monograph  on  "Citrus  Culture,"  — 
finely  illustrated —tells  all  about  planting  and 
care  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  If  you  will  write 
we  will  be  pleased  so  send  you  one. 


SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


San  Dimas,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  ma""ft?tl 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    \A7f\TER  WORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


I 


IMPROVED  U.S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE   LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


by  getting  more  cream- 
Hold  World's  Record 
for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  eatalofue  free  for  Ibe  asking 

W.  bm  lr«.nfcr  ho.itei  >t  many  d:ff«rfnt  poiim  thai 

tniuring  prompt  d.livery  to  mv  ierlion  — 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


T/\KE     TNOTIGE— Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the)  §3 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


flLS  O    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

_Z£  /V1ADE. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-111  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buflalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.  Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 
Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 

Models). 

(Vast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


MODKL  ENGINF. 


■ft*- 


TRIED 

AND 

TRUE 

KROGH 
PUMPS. 

First  and  last  and  always  best  for  all 
kinds  of  work. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  "L."  Address 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  If  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK  l%?£*£¥£I**6Am 


AN 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVIII.   No.  9. 

San  Francisco,  Saturday,  August  27,  1904. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 

The  Trans-Sierra  Road  to  Mono 
County. 


We  return  for  a  moment  to  the  in- 
teresting piece  of  mountain  road  build- 
ing which  the  State  has  entered  upon 
to  connect  the  portions  of  State  domain 
west  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Range.  We  have  previously  presented 
several  picturesque  views  along  this 
line,  and  we  recur  to  the  subject  just 
at  this  time  because  the  Californians 
east  of  the  mountains  are  urging  their 
claims  to  have  this  work  completed  by 
the  State  as  soon  as  possible.  About 
200  residents  of  Mono  county  have  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  Governor  Pardee 
requesting  that  work  on  the  Tioga- 
Mono  State  wagon  road  be  commenced 
at  once  and  pushed  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. The  petition  states  that 
much  dissatisfaction  exists  in  Mono 
county  on  account  of  the  delay  in  build- 
ing the  road.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  was 
to  be  attributable  to  the  State  High- 
way Commissioner;  but,  having  learned 
that  he  had  received  no  order  to  prose- 
cute the  work,  the  petitioners  beg  the 
Governor  to  disregard  any  interests 
that  may  seem  antagonistic  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  namely,  the  old  Tioga  toll 
road,  as  they  believe  that  the  State 
can  deal  with  this  matter  when  it  comes  up.  The 
petitioners  claim  that  they  will  willingly  pay  tolls 
over  the  road  until  such  time  as  an  adjustment 
is  made,  and  they  state  that  hundreds  of  people  desire 
to  use  the  road,  and  that  its  completion  will  add 
greatly  to  the  welfare  and  financial  interests  of  the 
people  of  Mono  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  urge  the  immediate  resumption  of  work 
and  the  completion  of  the  road. 


Mono  Pass  Through  the  Crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  Seen  When  Looking  Westward  From  Mono  Lake. 


This  seems  a  very  reasonable  proposition  and  we 
trust  it  may  prevail.  Last  summer  when  we  were 
tramping  around  in  the  district  we  found  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  ridges  there  was  also  urgent  demand 
that  the  work  be  prosecuted  and  some  impatience 
that  it  should  be  so  slow.  There  was,  it  is  true,  some 
belief  that  some  State  authority  was  to  blame  and 
that  the  work  was  being  soldiered  without  good  rea- 
son, and  we  did  what  we  could  to  meet  the  objec- 


Foot  of  Bloody  Canyon,  at  Head  of  Walker  Lake,  and  Eastern  Boundary  of  the  National  Park. 


tions  with  the  conviction  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  that  the  delay  was  not  due  to  neg- 
lect or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Highways.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  Mr.  Ellery,  the  Highway  Commissioner, 
to  anticipate  perhaps  what  may  be  contained  in  his 
next  biennial  report  sufficiently  to  show  the  people 
most  interested  just  what  situation  the  enterprise  is 
in  at  the  present  time  and  what  is  required  to  finish 
the  work.  Now,  while  the  Mono  people 
are  pushing  the  project  it  would  seem 
just  the  time  for  a  careful  statement 
to  carry  most  weight. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are  con- 
nected with  the  project  to  which  we 
refer.  The  first  is  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  seen  from  near 
the  south  end  of  Mono  lake.  The  pass 
to  the  left  is  Mono  Pass,  which  is  10,599 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  very  rugged 
and  difficult  of  access.  Two  mountains, 
which  guard  the  pass,  are  also  shown— 
Mount  Gibbs  on  the  right  and  Mount 
Parker  on  the  left — while  in  the  fore- 
ground are  several  Indian  wickiups. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first  sur- 
vey made  the  outlet  by  road,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  later  surveys  because  of 
excessive  cost  of  construction. 

The  second  scene  is  even  more  pic- 
turesque, and  is  within  Mono  Pass  or 
Bloody  Canyon.  The  perpendicular 
walls  of  granite  and  long  lines  of  talus 
at  their  feet  are  clearly  shown,  as  are 
also  the  general  roughness  and  lack  of 
vegetation  which  characterize  the  can- 
yon. The  foreground  of  the  picture 
shows  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Na- 
tional Park,  with  a  squad  of  cavalry 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
reservation. 
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The  Week. 


The  exceptional  weather  phenomena  of  the  present 
summer  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Here  and  there, 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  for  a  month 
past  cloudbursts  have  brought  serious  washouts,  in- 
terfering with  transportation  seriously,  and  not  spar- 
ing human  life.  Along  the  crests  of  the  mountains 
lightning  has  been  unusually  frequent  and  has  smitten 
mountain  climbers  to  death.  In  the  valleys  during 
the  past  week,  showers  of  greater  or  less  weight 
have  fallen,  and  San  Francisco  has  met  again  showers 
in  August — the  first  time  in  forty  years.  All  these 
things  are  strange  enough  to  excite  surprise  and 
comment,  and  in  some  cases  have  done  injury  to  crops 
which  have  come  to  be  considered  perfectly  safe 
under  the  sky  in  August.  What  these  occurrences 
may  portend  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  does 
appear,  but  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  will  be  a  year  of  much  rain, 
beginning  early  and  hurry  things  to  cover  as  fast  as 
possible.  That  will  be  safe  and  put  work  ahead — 
which  is  a  good  thing  on  general  principles,  also. 


The  occurrence  of  fatal  lightning  storms  in  Cali- 
fornia may  cast  reflections  on  the  claims  of  their  ab- 
sence which  are  freely  made  in  our  industrial  litera- 
ture. It  should  be  widely  understood,  however,  that 
the  fatal  occurrences  were  not  in  the  populated  parts 
of  the  State,  but  in  remote  and  lofty  mountains.  In 
his  monthly  report  Director  McAdie  of  the  California 
section  of  the  Weather  Bureau  makes  twenty  state- 
ments of  the  facts,  viz. :  It  is  rare  that  deaths  by 
lightning  occur  in  California.  Thunder  storms  more 
or  less  severe  are  not  infrequent  in  the  mountains  of 
this  State,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
lightning  often  strikes  the  sequoia,  sugar  pines,  yel- 
low pines,  tamaracks  and  other  trees  upon  the 
mountain  slopes.  The  high  peaks  are  also  often 
struck.  During  some  seasons  the  number  of  storms 
is  comparatively  small,  and  indeed  months  may  pass 
without  the  appearance  of  a  cloud.  The  present  sea- 
son, however,  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  thun- 
der storms  and  fatalities.  Mr.  Byrd  Surby  was 
killed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney  (14.515  feet 
elevation)  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  within  50  feet  of  the 


monument.  Others  in  the  party  were  shocked.  On 
Sunday,  July  24,  Walter  Wheeler  was  killed  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  Gorgonio  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  and  another  member  of  the  party  was 
rendered  unconscious.  These  unfortunate  occur- 
rences do  not  affect  the  claim  that  the  California  val- 
leys and  foothills  are  practically  free  from  such  phe- 
nomena.   

Wheat  has  had  a  setback,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  rush  noted  in  our  last  issue.  Just 
after  that  printing  the  market  began  to  seesaw,  and 
as  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  there  is  a  sharp  fall, 
which  places  the  Chicago  market  about  6  cents  per 
bushel  below  the  figures  of  one  week  ago,  while  in 
San  Francisco  futures  have  dropped  about  3  cents 
per  cental.  Spot  wheat  here  is  unchanged,  but  there 
is  little  doing.  Spot  barley  is  steady,  but  futures 
show  some  sympathy  for  wheat.  Barley  is  now  going 
by  steamer  to  Manchuria  to  feed  the  war  horses. 
Oats  are  still  strong,  especially  to  hold  for  hay  seed 
purposes,  and  corn  is  firm.  Beans  continue  to  be  buf- 
feted between  buyers  and  sellers;  whites,  blackeyes 
and  Limas  are  firm  and  bayos  slightly  easier.  Mill- 
feeds  are  unchanged,  but  steadily  held.  Hay  is  in 
bad  shape,  with  considerable  accumulations  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay,  and  only  fancy  wheat  and  tame  oat 
behaving  well  at  all.  Mutton  is  a  little  lower  and 
large  veal  has  improved;  other  meats  are  sta- 
tionary. All  except  fancy  creamery  butter  is 
in  heavy  supply  and  is  suffering  from  the  squeeze 
of  cold  storage  and  Eastern  butter.  Cheese  is  un- 
changed and  so  are  eggs;  select  fresh  are  in  light 
receipt,  but  the  demand  is  slackened  by  high  prices. 
There  is  still  too  much  poor  poultry,  but  there  is  on 
the  whole  a  better  tone  and  outlook.  Potatoes  are 
unchanged,  but  the  lower-priced  stock  is  moving  out 
of  sight— some  going  to  Alaska.  Onions  are  steady. 
Fresh  fruits  are  in  lighter  receipt  and  firm  for  the 
better  qualities.  Canners  have  gone  up  from  $20  to 
$30  per  ton  for  pears.  Choice  cling  peaches  have 
gone  to  $50  per  ton.  Some  table  plums  are  selling 
well.  Dried  fruit  is  the  same  as  before.  Prunes  are 
moving  out,  but  not  improving  in  price.  Seedless  rai- 
sins are  looking  up;  others  are  unchanged.  Packers 
are  talking  of  clearing  out  the  old  stock.  Valencia 
oranges  and  lemons  are  selling  at  old  prices.  Al- 
monds are  quoted  up  to  17c  for  Davisville  Nonpareils 
in  carload  lots;  almonds  are  making  a  record  this 
year.  Hops  are  unchanged  and  honey  is  quiet,  with 
fancy  white  in  scant  supply.  Wool  buying  is  still  on 
in  the  country  and  shipments  by  steamer  from  this 
port  are  proceeding  with  the  market  strong. 


The  State  Fair  is  proceeding  as  we  go  to  press  and 
will  continue  all  next  week.  It  is  very  strong  in  live 
stock  lines  and  deserves  popular  favor.  The  pavilion 
has  been  turned  into  a  horse  show  arena,  the 
oval  for  the  display  of  horses  and  equipages  occupy- 
ing most  of  the  space  of  the  main  building.  The  prize 
cattle  at  the  fair  will  also  be  exhibited  and  judged  in 
the  oval  at  the  pavilion.  The  exhibition  ring  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheater  and  is  located  so  that  a 
fine  view  is  commanded  from  the  principal  gallery. 
This  will  give  a  chance  to  see  the  animals  bet- 
ter than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The  grand 
parades  of  livestock  at  the  park  will  be  held 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  following  days:  Satur- 
day, August  27th,  and  Thursday,  September  1st. 
The  judging  of  cattle,  etc.,  will  commence  each  day 
at  10  a.  m.  ,  excepting  on  days  that  parade  is  held, 
then  immediately  afterward.  Professors  Carlyle  and 
Major  will  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  the  prize  ani- 
mals in  the  classes  they  judge,  and  the  affair  will  be 
educational  as  well  as  entertaining.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  done  well  with  this  year's  fair,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  by  wide  patronage  of  the 
fair.  Everything  will  be  in  full  blast  all  through  next 
week. 

Agriculturally,  it  has  been  a  disappointing  year  in 
some  respects,  and  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  our 
readers  who  have  not  realized  all  they  hoped  for 
from  the  year's  effort.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cheering 
announcement  which  is  made  from  the  State  capital 
that  the  State  tax  rate  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  .535,  as  against  .561  on  the  hundred  of  last 
year,  but  this  rate  cannot  be  officially  announced  and 
fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  uutil  a  date 
between  the  first  and  second  Mondays  in  September. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Lye-Peeling  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — After  dipping  peaches  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  and  hot  water,  to  remove  the 
skin,  is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  into  that  same 
solution  that  will  take  away  the  smell  of  lye  which  is 
on  the  fruit  after  removing  from  the  water  ? 

The  fruit  is  dipped  in  above-named  solution  to  re- 
move the  skins,  after  which  I  force  cold  water  upon 
the  fruit  to  remove  the  smell  of  lye,  but  it  fails.  If 
no  preparation  can  be  put  into  the  first  solution,  can 
it  be  done  by  putting  something  into  a  second,  either, 
of  hot  or  cold  water,  and  also  can  anything  be  put 
into  the  second  solution  to  remove  the  few  particles 
of  skin  remaining  on  the  fruit  after  first  solution  ?— 
Fruit  Drier,  San  Francisco. 

The  lye  dipping  of  peaches  is  usually  fairly  satis- 
factory, providing  enough  fresh  water  is  used  after 
the  lye  dip.  It  is  usually  held  that  nothing  is  satis- 
factory except  plunging  and  a  certain  amount  of 
washing  in  fresh  water.  The  lye  dip  has  worked  best 
where  the  operator  had  a  running  stream,  so  that 
water  could  be  continually  running  in  and  out  of  his 
rinsing  tank.  We  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  operate 
the  rye  dip  if  you  only  trust  to  washing  off  the  lye 
with  a  hose.  We  imagine  this  is  what  you  have  done 
by  what  you  say  about  "  forcing  cold  water  upon  the 
fruit."  We  do  not  think  this  can  be  made  satisfac- 
tory. A  great  many  have  abandoned  lye  dipping  for 
lack  of  enough  fresh  water.  When  the  fruit  is 
plunged  instead  of  spraying,  not  only  is  the  lye  re- 
moved, but  the  adhering!particles  of  skin  are  also 
floated  off.  We  suppose  that  after  dipping  you  sul- 
phur the  fruit.  This  would  result  in  a  combination  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  the  alkali  remaining  from  the 
dip,  and  would  be  very  apt  to  give  the  fruit  the  ill- 
savor  of  which  you  speak.  We  can  not  suggest  any- 
thing for  your  assistance  except  the  free  washing  in 
fresh  water,  changing  the  water  frequently  enough 
to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  become  charged  with  lye. 
It  should  be  added  that  lye  peeling  is  apt  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  product  and  be  productive  of  disap- 
pointment. 

California  Wheat  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  book  or  pamphlet  giv- 
ing reliable  information  on  the  kinds  of  wheat  best 
adapted  to  different  soils  in  California? — C.  V.,  San 
Francisco. 

We  are  sorry  there  is  no  book  or  pamphlet  giving 
comprehensive  information  about  the  kinds  of  wheat 
which  are  found  best  in  different  parts  of  Califori  ia. 
The  different  wheat  growing  districts  of  the  State 
have  different  varieties  which  they  have  found  by 
experience  to  be  best  for  their  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Sonora  is  almost  universally  grown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley;  California 
Club,  White  Australian,  etc.,  are  largely  grown  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  while  in  the  upper  Sac- 
ramento valley  the  Proper  and  Pride  of  Butte  are 
grown  to  considerable  extent.  The  only  way  at  pres- 
ent to  get  trustworthy  information  as  to  what  wheat 
one  should  grow  in  the  particular  locality  is  to  con- 
fer with  the  local  growers  as  to  the  results  of  their 
experience.  In  each  district  the  most  successful  of 
the  common  kinds  are  known  to  almost  every  one, 
consequently  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  specific  local 
information,  but  for  a  true  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  whole  State  none  has  yet 
been  prepared,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  do  it  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  The  investigation 
now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  may  disclose  data  upon  which  such  a 
publication  may  be  prepared. 


Pear  Blight  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

To  the  Editor: — The  pear  blight  has  made  a  re- 
markable spread  this  season.  It  is  in  nearly  all  the 
pear  orchards  around  San  Miguel  and  Paso  Robles. 
It  is  also  bad  in  an  old  orchard  below  Templeton  and 
in  isolated  orchards  down  Old  creek  clear  toCayucos. 
I  am  told  that  it  shows  in  all  the  pear  trees,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  trees  that  have  not  been  cultivated, 
pruned  or  otherwise  taken  care  of.  The  more  thrifty 
the  orchard  the  worse  the  disease. — Grower,  Paso 
Robles. 

What  you  say  about  the  freedom  from  blight  of 
neglected  trees  is  true  of  the  disease,  not  only  here 
but  at  the  East.  If  a  tree  is  in  such  straits  that  it 
practically  refuses  to  make  new  growth  the  blight 
seems  to  have  but  little  opportunity;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  best  cultivated  trees  and  those  which  are 
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by  cultivation  and  irrigation  disposed  to  make  new 
breaks  of  growth  during  the  summer  time  and  to 
bloom  out  of  season  are  most  likely  to  be  stricken  at 
several  points  at  once,  and  when  that  is  so  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tree  is  greatly  accelerated,  but  this  fact  is 
of  little  moment,  because  an  unthrifty  tree  is  of  very 
little  account  in  our  commercial  fruit  growing,  and  it 
therefore  matters  very  little  if  it  does  escape  the 
blight.  This  pear  blight  attacks  our  most  profitable 
pears.  It  also  attacks  the  apple,  and  is  doing  much 
injury  with  that  fruit  in  some  places.  In  Colorado 
they  report  that  it  affects  the  apricot,  but  fortu- 
nately that  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  this 
State.  What  we  shall  do  with  it  does  not  yet  clearly 
appear.  We  have,  however,  this  consolation  on  the 
whole,  that  everywhere  the  blight  appears,  both  at 
the  East  and  in  California,  it  seems  to  be  most  viru- 
lent and  destructive  at  first,  and  after  a  time  becomes 
less  so,  for  what  reason  no  one  has  yet  explained. 


Volunteer  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  alfalfa  sown  last 
spring  which  is  too  thin  to  make  a  satisfactory  stand. 
I  have  left  it  uncut  in  order  to  have  the  seed  ripen 
and  fall  and  thus  get  a  sufficient  stand.  Do  you 
think  the  hot  sun  of  August  and  September  will  kill 
the  germ  in  the  seed,  or  do  you  think  that  by  lying 
on  top  of  the  ground  until  fall  the  seed  will  retain  its 
germinating  properties  ? — Farmer,  Modesto. 

We  have  never  seen  a  thin  stand  of  alfalfa  thicken 
up  much  by  volunteering,  though  it  may  do  so  under 
favorable  circumstances.  The  seed  dropped  on  the 
hard  ground  is  apt  to  germinate  by  the  first  moist- 
ure and  perish  later,  because  the  first  fall  moisture 
seldom  penetrates  deeply  and  the  surface  becomes 
dry  and  hot.  Again,  where  the  moisture  is  greater, 
we  have  seen  old  alfalfa  plants  surrounded  by  little 
volunteers  thick  as  the  hair  on  a  dog,  in  the  fall,  and 
the  same  old  isolated  plant  trying  to  cover  the 
ground  next  year  by  multiplying  its  branches. 
Whether  the  little  volunteers  perished  by  drouth  or 
frost  we  never  determined,  but  they  disappeared 
just  the  same.  For  this  reason  we  should  rely  upon 
thickening  up  the  stand  by  sowing  more  seed.  Wait 
until  the  ground  is  well  wet  down  by  the  rains  and 
the  heavy  frosts  are  over  and  then  disk  the  surface 
when  it  is,  work  well,  and  put  on  more  seed.  This 
can  best  be  done  in  your  region  in  February;  in  other 
places  it  may  do  better  earlier  or  later,  according  to 
the  local  rainfall  and  frosts.  If  any  reader  has  con- 
flicting opinion  on  this  subject,  let  us  have  the  benefit 
of  it.   

Fall  Irrigation  for  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor  — Will  not  irrigation  in  September 
make  oranges  ripen  sooner  ?  If  so,  would  not  the 
loss  in  weight  and  growth  of  the  tree  more  than 
overbalance  the  gain  ? — Brownie,  Fair  Oaks. 

If  your  oranges  are  not  advancing  properly  irriga- 
tion will  help  them  along.  We  cannot  see  where 
there  would  be  any  loss  in  weight  or  growth  of  the 
tree.  If  the  tree  needs  moisture  now,  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  do,  we  can  see  nothing  but  losses  in  forcing  it 
to  exist  without  it. 

Cocoanut  Meal. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  feed- 
ing contents  of  cocoanut  cake  meal  in  100  pounds — 
i.  e.,  how  many  pounds  of  dry  matter,  protein  and 
carbohydrates  are  contained  in  that  quantity. — 
P.  E.,  Rutherford. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity cocoanut  meal  shows  85.9%  of  dry  matter, 
and  100  pounds  of  dry  matter  contains  digestible 
nutrients  as  follows:  Protein,  16.4;  carbohydrates, 
42.4;  fat,  9.7.   

Millet  Hay. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  lot  of  millet  hay  grow- 
ing. Since  planting  this  millet  I  am  informed  from 
different  sources  that  it  is  dangerous  to  feed  this 
kind  of  hay  to  horses.  Is  this  so?  If  so,  how  and 
why?— F.  L.  H.,  Freeport. 

There  is  sometimes  trouble  from  the  indigestibility 
of  the  stuff,  especially  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  too 
mature  before  cutting.  We  have  never  heard  that 
it  was  directly  poisonous. 

Growth  of  Peas  for  Green  Manure. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  Canada  field  peas, 
as  advised  by  you,  for  green  manuring,  in  a  young 
orange  orchard  near  Orland,  Glenn  county.  I  have 
looked  over  all  the  University  bulletins  in  my  posses- 
sion, but  I  do  not  find  directions  with  reference  to  | 
the  time  of  planting,  or  the  stage  of  development  of 


the  plant  when  it  is  best  to  plow  it  under.  Is  Sep- 
tember 1  too  early  to  plant  on  ground  that  has  just 
been  irrigated,  and  can  peas  planted  then  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  about  the  1st  of  March  before  being 
plowed  under  ? — Planter,  Colusa. 

Field  peas  can  be  sown  in  September  on  ground 
deeply  moist  by  irrigation  and  ought  to  give  you  a 
good  fall  growth.  When  you  should  plow  them  under 
will  depend  much  upon  the  rate  of  this  growth.  As 
cool  weather  comes  on  they  will  grow  more  slowly 
and  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  leave  them  until 
March  for  plowing  under,  as  you  state.  If,  however, 
the  winter  in  your  situation  should  be  such  that  the 
peas  continue  growing  rapidly  and  advance  toward 
maturity  they  should  be  plowed  under  sooner,  be- 
cause it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  they  should  go 
out  of  the  succulent  and  into  a  matured  condition. 
Where  things  are  favorable,  as  early  start  as  you 
can  get  is  desirable,  because  it  promotes  a  greater 
amount  of  growth.  You  have  to  be  governed  by 
local  conditions  in  this  matter,  bearing  in  mind  the 
point  in  view,  viz.,  to  plow  under  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  succulent  form  of  nitrogenous  vegetation. 

Strawberry  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  seven  acres  of  young 
strawberries.  When  and  how  close  shall  I  cut  the 
runners  ?  Also  on  year-old  peach  trees  I  have  a 
young  growth  of  3  to  4  feet  and  three  to  twelve  limbs. 
Shall  I  cut  them  back  and  how  much  ?  On  an  old 
apricot  orchard  of  large  trees  should  the  new  growth 
be  cut  back  half  and  when  is  the  best  time  ? — Be- 
ginner, Silcott,  Wash. 

Strawberries  are  commonly  grown  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  matted  rows  with  irrigation  furrows  between 
each  two  rows.  The  runners  are  confined  to  the 
space  between  the  two  rows  in  which  there  is  no  irri- 
gation furrow.  Runners  should  be  pinched  off  quite 
close  to  the  parent  plants  whenever  it  is  evident  that 
the  rows  are  becoming  too  thickly  set. 

It  is  common  in  this  State  to  cut  back  peaches 
during  the  dormant  season,  removing  about  one-half 
of  the  growth  of  the  previous  summer  and  thinning 
out  the  shoots  so  that  not  more  than  one  shall  remain 
at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  older  wood.  Apri- 
cot trees  should  be  treated  in  about  the  same  way, 
so  that  the  trees  shall  not  carry  too  much  bearing 
wood  and  produce  too  much  small  fruit. 

Low  Temperatures  and  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — If  you  have  something  showing 
the  degree  of  cold  that  the  orange  will  endure  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  it. — Enquirer,  Alvin,  Texas. 

The  orange  tree  will  stand  about  25°  without  injury 
to  the  foliage,  providing  the  growth  is  matured  and 
the  low  temperature  is  not  of  too  long  duration.  It 
will  stand  perhaps  20°  with  the  loss  of  the  younger 
wood.  According  to  the  Florida  experience,  a  tem- 
perature of  15°  will  destroy  old  trees.  We  have 
never  had  such  a  temperature  in  California,  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  of  the  extremely  low  point,  but 
although  the  tree  is  hardy  to  this  extent  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  be  rendered  worthless  by  a  temperature  of 
29°  maintained  for  an  hour,  although  it  will  endure  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  if  the  low  point  be  held 
for  a  very  brief  time.  These  temperatures  are  all 
Fahrenheit. 

Rise  of  Ground  Water. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  strip  of  low  land  of  three 
or  four  acres  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  July  the  water 
raised  up  within  6  feet  of  the  surface.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  peach  trees  will  do  well  there  ?  If  not,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  put  on  such  land  ? — Reader, 
Kingsburg. 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  ground  water  will  not  rise 
nearer  than  6  feet  from  the  surface,  you  can  get  good 
peach  trees,  providing  the  land  is  rather  light  and 
the  situation  not  too  frosty  for  the  peach.  If  you 
have  a  heavy  soil  over  the  water,  we  should  not  plant 
fruit  trees,  though  pear  trees  would  do  well  if  the 
blight  did  not  take  them. 

Blackberry  Rust. 

To  the  Editor  : — Inclosed  find  some  leaves  of  Law- 
ton  blackberry  which  have  an  orange-colored  powder 
on  the  under  sides.  If  you  can,  please  give  me  some 
information  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  plague,  as 
it  is  very  destructive  to  both  fruit  and  plant. — W.  P., 
Arroyo  Grande. 

The  blackberry  leaves  are  infested  with  a  fungus 
disease  known  as  blackberry  rust.  The  remedy  for 
it  is  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  late  this  season  to  do 
anything  with  the  trouble,  but  by  beginning  treat- 


ment earlier  in  the  season  next  year,  as  soon 
see  the  least  signs  of  the  trouble,  you  can  kill  the 
spores  and  protect  the  foliage  from  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  For  this  purpose  you  need  a  spray  pump 
and  nozzle  like  the  Cyclone,  which  can  be  held  low 
and  deliver  its  spray  largely  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  22,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Forest  fires  are  reported  in  the  mountain 
districts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley.  Grain  har- 
vest is  completed  and  the  yield  was  light.  The  third 
crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  harvested.  Hop  picking  and 
baling  are  progressing;  the  crop  is  large  and  the  quality 
good.  Almond  harvest  has  commenced.  Grapes  are 
ripening  rapidly,  and  large  shipments  are  being  made; 
the  crop  is  large  in  all  sections.  A  large  crop  of  Tokays 
of  excellent  quality  is  being  shipped.  Pears,  peaches 
and  plums  are  being  shipped  and  dried.  Prune  picking 
and  drying  has  commenced  in  most  sections;  the  crop  is 
large  and  of  good  quality.  White  Adriatic  figs  are  be- 
ing gathered  and  cured.  Olives  are  making  good  prog- 
ress, and  show  continued  improvement  as  the  season 
advances. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  cool  and 
cloudy,  with  foggy  mornings.  Grain  harvest  is  about 
completed,  except  in  the  north;  in  the  south  coast  section 
the  yield  has  been  better  than  was  expected.  Bean  har- 
vest has  commenced  in  all  sections.  A  report  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  states  that  some  sections  are  show- 
ing blight;  in  Sonoma  county  the  crop  is  large  and  of 
good  quality.  Hops  and  sugar  beets  are  making  rapid 
progress,  and  promise  good  crops.  Hop  picking  will 
commence  in  Sonoma  county  the  first  of  the  week. 
Prunes  are  reported  light  in  some  sections,  but  of  excel- 
lent quality;  picking  and  drying  have  commenced  in 
most  sections.  Grapes  are  doing  finely,  and  a  large  and 
excellent  crop  will  be  harvested.  Corn  and  vegetables 
are  doing  well.  Olives,  almonds  and  walnuts  are  in  good 
condition. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  clear  and 
warm.  The  grape  crop  is  making  good  progress;  pick- 
ing has  commenced  in  some  places,  and  the  harvest  will 
be  general  in  about  ten  days;  the  crop  is  large  and  of 
good  quality,  The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  ripening  rap- 
idly; canneries  and  dryers  are  in  full  operation,  and  large 
shipments  continue.  Prune  picking  and  drying  has 
commenced;  the  crop  is  good.  The  first  of  this  season's 
pack  of  dried  peaches  was  shipped  from  Visalia  on  the 
16th.  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop.  Shipments  of  peaches 
and  pears  are  falling  off.  Large  shipments  of  water- 
melons continue.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Southern  California. 

Warm  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  occasional  fogs  in  the  coapt  districts. 
Grapes  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  picking  is  progressing. 
The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  generally  light,  but  the  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  Citrus  fruits  are  suffering  for  irrigation, 
but  rain  within  the  next  six  weeks  will  place  both 
orange  and  lemon  groves  in  good  condition.  Walnuts 
continue  to  make  good  growth.  Corn  is  maturing,  and 
the  crop  is  good  where  irrigated.  On  the  northern 
coast  the  grain  crop  is  better  than  was  expected.  Bean 
harvest  has  commenced;  in  some  sections  the  warm 
weather  has  damaged  the  crop  on  non-irrigated  land. 
Sugar  beets  are  making  good  growth.  Potatoes  are  be- 
ing planted  for  late  crop.    The  olive  crop  will  be  light. 


Eureka  Summary.— Continued  cool  weather,  cloudy 
and  foggy.  Harvesting  of  wheat  and  barley  in  full  prog- 
ress; reports  indicate  a  good  crop  of  each.  Peas,  toma- 
toes and  potatoes  are  very  promising.  The  supply  of 
apples  is  very  short. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Heavy  demand  for  irriga- 
tion water.  Some  sections  report  the  deciduous  fruit 
crop  the  poorest  for  years;  citrus  orchards  are  looking 
well,  but  orange  crop  promises  to  be  light. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, August  24,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
W(>pk   

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

1.19 

.53 

.22 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.10 

.00 

.06 

104 

66 

Sacramento  

.06 

.06 

.00 

.01 

92 

54 

San  Francisco  

.06 

.08 

T 

.03 

70 

52 

Fresno   

no 

no 

.00 

T 

102 

60 

Independence  

(*) 

C) 

.00 

.10 

(*) 

fi 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

T 

T 

.00 

.05 

78 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

16 

.00 

.04 

82 

60 

San  Diego  

.00 

T 

T 

.10 

76 

64 

Yuma  

.40 

.73 

.04 

.43 

102 

70 

(*)  Incomplete— wire  down. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Viticultural  Industry  of  the  United  States. 


Bl  MB.  Geohce  C.  Hcsmann,  Viticulturist  of  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  California 
Viticultural  Club. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Catawba  into 
general  cultivation,  the  more  important  attempts  at 
grape  growing  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains had  been  with  Vinifera  varieties  and  were  not 
a  commercial  success.  The  introduction  of  this  grape 
really  marked  a  new  era  in  viticultural  history,  for 
with  it  began  the  improving  of  our  native  grapes  and 
the  raising  of  varieties  from  them  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  gave  such  an  impetus  to  grape  culture 
that  ten  years  later  nearly  100  varieties  were  enu- 
merated; forty  years  later  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, except  four,  were  growing  grapes,  and  now 
there  are  over  1000  well  described  varieties  of 
American  grapes. 

While  this  was  occurring  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Rockies,  the  pioneer  grape  growers  of  California, 
who  had  previously  been  growing  the  Mission  vari- 
ety, turned  their  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
choice  European  varieties,  and  grape  growing  in 
California  as  an  industry  began  to  assert  itself.  How 
rapid  for  a  time  the  progress  was  are  matters  of 
comparatively  recent  history,  with  which  most  of 
you  are  quite  familiar. 

East  and  West. — The  viticultural  industry  in  this 
country,  as  such,  is,  therefore,  little  over  half  a  cen- 
tury old  and  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  has  led  up  to 
the  manufacture  of  choice  wines  from  American 
grapes.  The  manufacture  of  sparkling  wine  and  un- 
fermented  grape  juice  has  been  developed  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  the  Pacific  coast  has  entered 
into  direct  competition  with  the  choicest  European 
wines  and  has  captured  the  raisin  market  of  this 
country.  The  industry  in  this  country  has  already, 
up  to  date,  divided  itself  into  two  entirely  distinct 
districts.  In  California,  where  the  Viniferas  have 
ever  found  a  congenial  home,  these  are  being  exclu- 
sively grown,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
where  previous  attempts  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Viniferas  were  a  failure,  the  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  American  varieties  has  been  as  tenaciously 
followed.  What  a  wonderful  effect  surroundings 
have,  and  what  diversity  of  tastes  they  develop  in 
individuals!  For  instance,  in  Oregon,  where  quite  a 
number  of  people  have  settled  in  States  east  of  the 
Rockies,  the  fresh  grapes  and  unfermented  juices 
sold  are  principally  from  the  States  where  these 
people  came  from.  In  making  my  rounds  of  the  ex- 
perimental vineyards  conducted  by  the  Government 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  culture  of  Viniferas 
on  resistant  stock  has  been  made  an  important  study. 
I  have  often  invited  the  people  to  try  the  fruit  and 
express  their  opinion  regarding  the  Vinifera  varie- 
ties grown  there,  and  the  answer  usually  is:  "They 
are  nice,  but  not  as  good  as  Concord,  Niagara  or 
Delaware." 

American  Varieties.— Considering  the  youth  of 
our  industry,  the  results  so  far  achieved  are  remark- 
able, and  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  them;  nev- 
ertheless, we  have  only  made  a  beginning  and  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Major  John  Adlum,  writing  to  Nicholas  Longworth 
of  Cincinnati,  about  the  Catawba,  says:  "In  intro- 
ducing this  grape  into  general  cultivation,  I  have 
done  the  country  a  greater  good  than  if  I  had  paid 
the  National  debt."  No  doubt  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  for  the  territory  he  and  Longworth  were 
familiar  with,  and  in  which  they  had  been  trying  to 
grow  grapes,  the  improving  of  our  native  species  is 
the  problem  which,  when  solved,  will  make  it  possible 
to  grow  grapes  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
No  doubt  he  never  thought  that  resistant  stock  (or 
American  varieties)  would,  in  the  near  future,  be  the 
agency  through  which  the  leading  grape  districts  of 
the  world  could  re-establish  their  vineyards.  Neither 
was  he  aware  of  the  immense  possibility  for  the 
future  there  is  in  the  improving  of  another  native 
American  species.  I  refer  to  the  Scuppernong. 
which  is  another  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  a 
native  grape  abounding  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maryland  to  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Texas, 
which  resists  the  phylloxera,  is  the  most  immune 
from  diseases  of  any  grape  species,  produces  enor- 
mously, needs  perhaps  less  care  and  attention  than 
any  other,  which  make  the  cost  of  producing  other 
grapes  so  great.  Nice  Sauternes  and  sparkling 
wines  have  been  produced  from  them  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  so"  far  to  de- 
velop and  improve  this  species.  In  it,  there  appears 
to  be  great  possibilities  for  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  169,055  gallons  of 
sparkling  wine  were  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this,  Missouri  reported  2940,  California  8880,  Ohio 
15,600  and  New  York  113,435.  Thus,  New  York  pro- 
duced more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  Cal- 
ifornia. The  same  year  the  Chautauqua  belt  alone,  on 
Lake  Erie,  shipped  8000  cars  of  table  grapes  and 


made  1.500,000  gallons  of  dry  wine  and  unfermented 
grape  juice.  The  entire  output  is  from  American 
varieties. 

Resistant  Varieties. — The  importance  of  Ameri- 
can or  resistant  varieties  to  California  viticulture 
needs  no  mention  from  me,  for  you  all  know  that 
upon  this  so  largely  depends  the  fact  of  whether  or 
not  the  real  wine  districts  of  California  will  or  will 
not  exist  in  the  future.  Realizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  California  and  that  similar  conditions 
were  liable  to  arise  at  any  time  in  any  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union  where  European  grapes 
are  a  commercial  possibility,  the  Department  of  Ag 
riculture  has  located  in  California  nine  experimental 
vineyards  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions as  are  deemed  necessary.  These  have  been 
located  with  special  reference  to  a  diversity  of  soil 
and  climatic,  hillside,  valley  or  desert  conditions,  near- 
ness to  and  distance  from  ocean,  bay  and  other 
bodies  of  water  and  so  as  to  take  in  the  raisin  and 
table  grape  as  well  as  wine  and  brandy  producing 
districts.  At  these  experimental  vineyards,  to  begin 
with,  four  cardinal  questions  are  to  be  investigated: 

First — Make  a  comprehensive  test  of  the  resistant  va- 
rieties of  vines,  to  determine  their  adaptability  to  the 
different  vineyard  soils  and  climatic  conditions. 

Second — To  study  and  determine  the  congeniality  of 
Vinifera  varieties  to  the  different  resistant  varieties. 

Third — To  ascertain  which  varieties  aro  best  adapted 
to  the  different  localities. 

Fourth— To  afford  opportunity  for  testing  all  classes 
of  grapes,  with  reference  to  their  resistance  to  diseases 
which  have  been  doing  such  injury  to  the  vineyards, 
and,  if  found  necessary,  to  undertake  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  class  of  grapes  to  resist  them. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  the  first  plantings 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  ex- 
perimental vineyards  located  in  California  are  ex- 
pected to  make  sufficient  growth  this  season  so  that 
systematic  grafting  experiments  will  begin  the  com- 
ing spring  to  study  the  congeniality,  as  well  as  the 
relative  value,  of  the  leading  commercial  varieties  of 
grapes  grown  on  the  coast  for  different  purposes, 
grafted  on  various  resistant  stocks.  Some  observa- 
tions will  be  made  on  the  relative  growth  and  merits 
of  resistant  varieties  on  different  soils  under  different 
climatic  and  other  conditions.  The  relative  rooting 
qualities  of  sixty-three  resistant  varieties  are  being 
tried,  with  reference  to  their  commercial  value  for 
stock  purposes.  The  plantings  made  to  date  at  the 
experimental  vineyards  are  as  follows: 

Oakville.  about  10  acres:  179  resistant  varieties  and  57 
Vinifera  varieties  on  resistant  stock. 

Cucamonga,  about  8,4rt  acres:  400  varieties,  nearly  all 
Viniferas. 

Fresno,  about  ti  acres;  155  resistant  varieties. 
Concord,  about  1]  acres;  84  resistant  varieties. 
Geyserville,  about  |  acre;  73  resistant  varieties. 
Lodi,  about  I'j  acre:  68  resistant  varieties. 
Livermore,  about  1  acre:  72  resistant  varieties. 
Mountain  View,  about  1}  acre;  79  resistant  varieties. 
Sonoma,  about  1/,,  acres;  72  resistant  varieties. 

These  plantings  will  be  enlarged  upon  as  rapidly  as 
thought  necessary. 

In  prosecuting  these  investigations  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  established  and  is  maintaining  the  above-men- 
tioned vineyards.  The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  California  has  agreed  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  in  making  such  analyses  of 
soils,  vines  and  products  as  shall,  upon  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau  and  the  Station,  be  found 
desirable  or  necessary. 

While  carrying  out  these  investigations,  it  is  our 
desire  to  get  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  all 
those  interested  and  make  the  investigations  have  a 
direct  and  decided  influence  towards  improvement  in 
various  ways  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  vineyards 
that  ha<  e  been  destroyed  through  various  causes,  as 
well  as  in  the  new  acreage  planted.  Earnest  consid- 
eration should  be  given  in  planting,  not  only  to  the 
selection  of  varieties  for  special  purposes,  but  also  to 
soils  and  districts  producing  the  best  quality  and  re- 
sults for  that  purpose.  Every  individual  should  de- 
termine before  planting  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  table,  raisin,  wine  or  brandy  grapes,  and  locate 
and  act  accordingly.  Quite  a  number  of  localities 
have  already  given  proof  of  raising  superior  quality 
along  particular  lines;  thus  Livermore  has  produced 
choice  Sauternes.  In  the  Napa  and  Sonoma  districts 
there  are  localities  where  specially  fine  white  wines, 
and  others  where  most  excellent  red  wines,  are  pro- 
duced; whereas,  in  the  Fresno  district,  raisins  are  a 
special  success,  while  in  the  American  River  district 
choice  table  grapes  are  grown. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  consideration  given  to 
quality.  In  this  respect  California  has  not  been  im- 
proving along  wine  lines,  but  rather  retrograding. 
Very  nearly  the  same  prices  are  being  paid  for  indif- 
ferent as  for  the  choicest  grapes,  so  there  is  no 
inducement  to  produce  quality,  and  real  choice 
wines  are  becoming  more  of  a  rarity  every  year. 
Those  who  do  not  look  into  these  things  closely  won- 
der why  the  consumption  does  not  increase  more 
rapidly,  and  the  competition  with  New  York  wines 
and  those  of  other  States  is  becoming  keener  every 
year. 

The  California  Crop.— Glancing  over  last  year's 
crop  reports,  we  find  that  California  produced  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  viticultural  products 


of  the  country,  producing  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1902-3 
5,700,343  gallons  of  brandy — by  far  the  largest  out- 
put in  the  history  of  the  State— and,  in  1903,  30,000,- 
000  gallons  of  wine,  300  cars  of  dried  grapes,  103,- 
00Q.000  pounds  of  raisins,  and  shipped  1718  carloads 
of  green  grapes.  California's  green  grape  shipments, 
the  smallest  commercial  output  of  the  vine,  last  year 
amounted  to  about  35,000,000  pounds,  which,  com- 
pared to  other  fruit  shipments,  represents  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  Eastern  shipments  of  decidu- 
ous green  fruit  from  the  State.  Were  we  to  compute 
the  number  of  green  grapes  necessary  to  produce 
California's  output  of  last  year,  we  would  have  a 
grand  total  of  from  800,000,000  to  1,000,000,000 
pounds. 

When  we  consider  that  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy 
and  that  at  least  75,000  acres  of  flourishing  vineyards 
have  been  destroyed  by  phylloxera,  diseases  and 
other  agencies,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished. 
However,  when  we  think  California  has  a  wine  pro- 
ducing area  almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  France  and 
has  never  produced  more  than  a  little  over  43,000,000 
gallons  of  wine,  whereas  France  produces  over  1,- 
500,000,000  gallons  annually,  or  about  37$  times  as 
much,  we  conclude  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  grow- 
in,  and  we  know  that  by  going  at  it  right  California 
can  yield  a  product  that  will  compare  with  the  best 
European  productions,  and  while  European  countries 
must  be  satisfied  with  175  to  5Q0  gallons  to  the  acre, 
California  produces  1000  gallons.  Then  reflect  on  the 
difference  in  the  work  and  tiling  of  vineyards  there, 
as  compared  with  the  ploughing  and  cultivating  we 
give  them  here,  and  while  re-establishing  and  in- 
creasing your  acreage,  let  "Excelsior"  be  the 
watchword.  Don't  be  afraid  to  sell  your  goods  under 
their  own  name,  but  be  proud  of  it,  and  the  future 
possibilities  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

I  expect  to  visit  all  the  principal  grape  districts  of 
California  during  the  corning  vintage,  to  make  a  close 
study  of  conditions  and  changes  and  to  lay  out  work 
for  the  future,  and  hope  then  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  you.  Plans  aro  now  in  progress  to 
have  a  man  reside  permanently  in  California  to  look 
after  the  work. 


Mataro  on  St.  George,  Etc. 


To  the  Editor:— Referring  to  the  article  "  Re-es- 
tablishing a  Resistant  Vineyard."  in  your  issue  of  the 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  Swett  says  Mataro  docs  well  on  Rupestris 
St.  George,  while  in  the  University  Bulletin  No.  131 
(pp.  13-14)  it  is  stated  that  the  "Mataro  does  not  bear 
on  Rupestris  St.  George."  Can  you  tell  me  which  is 
correct  ? 

Can  you  give  me  more  information  about  the  French 
method  of  grafting  (without  tying),  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Swett  in  the  above  article  ? 

Is  Golden  Cha9selas  a  success  on  Rupestris  St.  George? 
— Healdsduru. 

reply  by  mr.  f.  t.  sweet. 

To  the  Editor: — Answering  your  correspondent's 
inquiry  as  to  fruitfulness  of  Mataro  when  grafted  on 
Rupestris  St.  George,  I  will  state  that  on  four  and 
five  year  old  vines  I  have  seen  crops  that  would  run 
from  four  to  five  tons  to  the  acre.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  two  years  ago  a  block  of  Mataro  on  St. 
George  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  bore  seven  tons  to 
the  acre.  On  our  own  vineyard  here  our  vines  are 
young,  but  bench-grafts  set  fruit  the  first  year  of 
planting  and  the  second  year  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  bunches  to  prevent  premature  bearing. 

In  the  University  bulletin  referred  to  the  state- 
ment was  not  made  from  California  observation,  for 
at  the  time  of  publication  there  were  no  old  vines  of 
Mataro  on  St.  George  in  the  State.  A  footnote  in 
the  bulletin  refers  to  Prosper  Gervais  as  the  author 
of  the  statement.  Referring  to  Gervais'  "  Recon- 
stitution,"  his  observation  (page  125)  is  that  "in  the 
southeast  of  France  young  grafts  of  Mataro  are  very 
vigorous,  but  without  grapes."  In  other  words, 
they  run  to  wood  for  a  year  or  two — something  that 
often  happens  on  rich  soil  where  moisture  is  abun- 
dant. Gervais  states  that  the  affinity  of  Mataro 
with  Riparia  is  bad;  with  St.  George  it  is  good;  with 
1202  (Mourvedre-Rupestris  or  Mataro-Rupestris)  it 
is  very  good.  This  is  in  the  southeast  of  France.  In 
the  Charente,  where  the  soil  is  extremely  limy,  the 
Mataro  (which  is  sensitive  to  a  surplus  of  lime  in  the 
soil)  does  not  do  so  well  on  resistant  stock;  it  suffers 
from  "chlorosis,"  the  leaves  yellowing  in  the  spring. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  California  from  chlorosis, 
for  we  have  no  soils  running  from  25%  to  50%  of 
lime;  6%  is  exceptionally  high  in  California 

In  sections  of  the  State  where  Anaheim  disease  is 
suspected,  the  intending  planter  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the  Mataro 
were  among  the  most  sensitive  of  all  vines  to  the 
ravages  of  whatever  killed  out  the  vines.  Another 
consideration  is  that  in  some  localities  the  Mataro 
does  not  make  a  desirable  wine,  lacking  color  and 
character. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  grafting  without  tying, 
callousing  in  moss  in  a  hotroom,  the  details  are  so 
many  and  so  various  that  a  short  account  would  be 
useless  and  possibly  misleading.  The  University  has 
been  experimenting  at  our  nursery  at  Lodi  with  this 
method  and  will  publish  a  bulletin  this  coming  winter 
in  detail.  We  found  at  Martinez  that  results  quite 
different  from  those  in  France  were  obtained  while 
apparently  following  the  same  procedure.    This  coir. 
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ing  season  we  will  carry  on  the  work  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  season  past.  If  your  correspond- 
ent will  visit  our  nursery  while  the  work  is  going  on 
we  will  be  glad  to  show  him  the  process  in  all  its 
details. 

Mr.  Mark  ley  of  Geyserville  says  Golden  Chasselas 
does  well  on  St.  George  in  his  locality.  At  St. 
Helena  it  is  grown  very  successfully  on  St.  George. 

Martinez.  Frank  T.  Swett. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Sacramento  Valley  Grower. 


E.  C.  Ward  of  Rackerby  in  Yuba  county,  says  the 
Oroville  Register,  is  one  of  the  best  posted  poultry 
growers  in  the  State.  He  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness in  the  East  for  years  before  coming  to  California, 
and  comparing  the  two  sections  he  gives  California 
by  far  the  preference.  He  says  we  could  have  no 
better  climate  for  poultry  conditions  than  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras. 

Speaking  of  the  profits,  he  says  that  a  dollar  a  year 
taking  one  year  with  another  can  be  depended  upon 
for  each  hen  if  given  the  right  kind  of  food  and  care. 
This  is  a  clear  profit  over  and  above  their  keeping. 
If  good  care  and  attention  is  given  this  will  hold  true 
whether  the  grower  has  ten,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
hens. 

It  will  not  hold  true,  however,  if  the  man  who  has 
a  thousand  hens  attempts  to  keep  them  on  the  same 
area  of  feeding  ground  that  is  suitable  for  a  hundred. 

He  made  some  tests  where  he  is  about  keeping 
poultry  in  pens  and  covered  sheds,  but  found  they 
did  not  lay  so  well  as  those  that  had  plenty  of  feeding 
ground  and  plenty  of  room  for  exercise.  He  thinks 
the  latter  is  the  most  important. 

After  having  tested  a  number  of  varieties  he  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind  that  the  Leghorn  was  one  of 
the  very  best.  They  lay  early  and  are  good  layers. 
The  age  at  which  pullets  will  lay  depends  upon  the 
breed,  upon  the  feed  and  upon  the  care  and  attention 
that  is  given  them.  Well  bred  pullets  that  have  been 
well  fed  and  cared  for  will  begin  laying  when  five 
months  old.  Common  pullets  raised  under  ordinary 
condition  may  be  a  year  old  before  they  begin  laying. 

He  says  one  thing  is  certain ;  farmers  cannot  get  the 
early  returns  from  pullets  that  breeders  can,  for  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  the  feeding  that  breeders 
do. 

He  keeps  on  an  average  three  hundred  hens  all 
the  time.  At  present  he  has  about  five  hundred  head 
of  poultry,  but  this  number  will  soon  be  lessened  as 
he  will  begin  selling  off  the  young  chicks  of  early 
spring. 

They  have  considerable  losses  from  coyotes  and 
foxes,  but  few  deaths  among  the  hens  from  any 
disease. 

Mr.  Ward  tried  keeping  the  hen  in  large  pens  and 
feeding  cut  grass  to  them,  but  found  when  this  was 
done  only  a  limited  percentage  of  the  eggs  would 
hatch.  Hence  he  prefers  the  larger  range  for  all 
laying  hens. 

He  finally  decided  to  raise  only  one  breed  and  now 
keeps  the  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  he  con- 
siders one  of  the  very  best. 

He  sells  all  his  eggs  in  Oroville  and  has  never  but 
once  made  a  shipment  to  San  Francisco.  He  tells 
us  that  prices  are  better  and  returns  more  satis- 
factory than  in  the  Atlantic  States  where  he  was  in 
the  poultry  business. 


The  State  Fair  Next  Week. 


It  is  expected  that  at  the  coming  State  Fair,  which 
began  August  22nd  and  will  continue  until  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  there  will  be  the  best  poultry  show  ever  seen 
in  Sacramento.  Almost  all  the  best  breeders  in  the 
State  are  applying  for  space,  and  it  is  even  hoped 
that  some  of  the  Los  Angeles  breeders  will  send  up 
fowls  to  compete  and  show  what  can  be  done  in  that 
locality. 

Most  people  don't  know  what  the  American  hen  is 
worth.  She  is  not  as  large  as  a  cow  or  a  horse  and 
her  eggs  are  not  very  large;  but  if  a  man  was  hit  by 
a  hailstone  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  he  would  be  aware 
right  away  that  something  was  doing.  And  so  there 
is:  The  Great  American  Hen  is  laying  eggs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  in  1900 — the  last  one — she  laid  the 
year  before  1,239,119,186  dozen  eggs.  It  would  take 
considerable  toast  to  lay  those  eggs  on,  if  poached. 
And  those  eggs  sold  for  $150,000,000.  John  Mitchell 
and  his  coal  miners  have  made  much  more  noise  in 
the  world  than  the  hen,  but  the  value  at  the  mine  of 
the  hard  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  is  only  $75,- 
000,000.  And  the  hen  goes  right  on  increasing  her 
number  of  eggs,  while  the  production  of  hard  coal  has 
been  about  stationary  for  several  years  past.  She 
doesn't  talk  much,  but  she  gets  right  down  to 
business. 

The  orange  grower  and  the  sugar  beet  grower  and 
the  prune  grower  are  asking  for  protection.  The 
hen  doesn't  ask  for  protection,  she  just  gets  right  up 
and  scratches  for  a  living.  She  believes  in  reciproc- 
ity. If  you  will  give  her  a  little  food  of  the  right 
kind,  plenty  of  pure  water  and  a  chance  to  scratch 
for  a  living,  she  will  reciprocate  with  many  dozens  of 


eggs  with  no  tariff  on  them.  Cast  a  little  daily  bread 
on  the  waters  in  her  case  and  she  will  return  many  a 
loaf  to  you,  and  she  doesn't  spend  much  time  in  loaf- 
ing, either.  There  are  all  kinds  of  hens,  and  some 
other  kinds  also.  Come  to  the  State  Fair  and  see 
both  kinds. 


Just  Loafing  Around. 


To  the  Editor: — My  hens  are  not  doing  well — do 
not  lay  much.  I  cannot  discover  many  vermin  on 
them.  They  lie  down  on  their  sides  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  spread  out  their  wings  as  though  they  were 
cold.  Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  them  and  what  to  do 
for  it?— E.  G. 

To  the  Editor: — The  hens  in  question  may  be  en- 
tering their  annual  molt,  and  that  may  be  the  reason 
they  are  falling  off  in  their  laying.  Fowls  are  molting 
early  this  season  and  should  be  fed  liberally,  even 
though  their  eggs  do  not  pay  expenses.  The  fowls 
of  E.  G.  evidently  enjoy  lolling  in  the  dust  during  the 
heat  of  these  summer  days,  as  do  all  hens.  If  they 
have  no  disease  they  will  come  around  all  right  if 
they  have  good  care  — A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Desirability   of  More  Permanent  Irrigation 
Structures. 

In  the  course  of  an  important  report  as  consulting 
hydraulic  engineer  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District, 
Prof.  S.  For  tier  of  the  irrigation  department  of  the 
State  University,  makes  a  contrast  between  the  cost 
and  desirability  of  pipe  lines  and  of  flumes  and  trestles 
which  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  are  carrying 
water  over  low  places  in  the  lines  of  their  main 
canals.  From  Prof.  Fortier's  report  we  take  the 
following  paragraphs: 

Flumes  on  High  Trestles. — There  are  three  flumes 
on  high  trestles  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  main 
canal.  The  upper  one,  built  across  Morgan  ravine, 
is  300  feet  between  approaches,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  flume  is  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  creek.  The  second  is  built  across  what  is  known 
as  Delaney  creek  and  is  514  feet  long  and  61  feet  high, 
while  the  third  spans  Peaslee  ravine.  The  total 
length  of  the  latter  flume  is  350  feet  and  the  floor  sills 
are  64  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Morgan  and  Peaslee  Ravine  Flumes. — Both  of 
these  flumes  are  now  in  a  dangerous  condition  and 
are  liable  to  collapse  at  any  time  under  a  full  head. 
If  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
to,  say,  600  cubic  feet  per  second,  next  year,  both 
crossings  should  be  renewed  this  fall.  In  reaching 
conclusions  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  a  suit- 
able crossing  in  each  case,  several  types  of  structure 
have  been  considered.  In  what  follows  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  is  given,  with  the  approximate  esti- 
mate of  cost  when  completed  and  in  condition  to  con- 
vey the  desired  volume  of  water. 

Inverted  Pipe  Siphons. — The  idea  of  siphoning  the 
flow  of  the  Turlock  canai  under  these  deep  ravines 
has  not  received  the  consideration  which  its  merits 
deserve,  and  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
board  is  called  to  the  following  facts:  In  the  use  of 
pipes  for  the  Morgan  and  Peaslee  crossings,  three 
sizes  have  been  considered,  namely,  6  feet,  7  feet  and 
8  feet  internal  diameter,  respectively.  The  largest 
size  would  be  the  cheapest,  but  the  6-foot  pipe,  I  am 
convinced,  would  prove  the  most  satisfactory.  I  have 
accordingly  adopted  the  smaller  size  throughout. 
The  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Child  and  myself  show  that 
there  is  ample  fall  in  both  cases  to  provide  a  mean 
velocity  of  over  10  feet  per  second.  That  is  probably 
as  high  as  it  is  safe  to  go.  In  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  both 
wooden  and  steel  pipes  figures  are  given  for  three 
lines  of  6-foot  pipe  and  also  for  five  lines.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  former  in  round  numbers  would  be  900  cubic 
feet  per  second  and  of  the  latter  1500  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Redwood  Stave  Pipe. — The  estimates  are  based 
on  the  use  of  dark,  heavy  redwood,  bound  by  steel 
bands  and  well  protected  from  corrosion.  Both  ap- 
proaches are  to  consist  of  cement  concrete  flumes, 
and  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  to  be  embedded  in  as- 
phalt concrete.  The  necessary  blow-offs  and  angles 
are  included. 

Steel  Pipes. — The  shell  of  these  6-foot  pipes  is  to 
be  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  made  from  a  fine 
quality  of  open-hearth  steel.  The  approaches  are  of 
concrete  and  each  pipe  is  to  be  thoroughly  coated  be- 
fore being  laid  and  afterwards  embedded  in  a  3-inch 
layer  of  asphalt  concrete.  By  keeping  the  insides 
painted  from  time  to  time,  corrosion  will  be  impos- 
sible. 

Wooden  Flumes  on  Wooden  Trestles. — In  this 
class  of  structure  the  estimates  are  based  on  the  type 
of  flume  and  trestle  recently  erected  by  the  Pacific 
Construction  Company  over  Delaney  ravine.  The 
trestles  rest  on  concrete  piers,  and  the  approaches, 


which  are  usually  the  first  to  decay,  are  to  consist  of 
concrete  flumes. 

Wooden  Flumes  on  Steel  Trestles.— This  type 
comprises  steel  trestles  on  concrete  foundations^  a 
wooden  box  of  good  redwood  and  concrete  ap^ 
proaches. 

All-Steel  Flumes. — In  this  both  trestles  and 
flumes  are  of  steel  and  rest  on  concrete  masonry 
foundations. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  in  connection  with  flumes, 
that  in  all  the  various  types  mentioned  the  width  is 
designed  to  be  20  feet  and  the  depth  of  water  8  feet. 
On  the  given  grade  this  size  of  flume  would  carry 
about  1500  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Morgan  Ravine  Crossing.  —  Estimated  cost  of 
each  of  five  different  types  of  structures  to  replace 
the  present  Morgan  flume: 

Redwood  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter,  three  lines  $11,000 

Redwood  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter,  five  lines    17,500 

Steel  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter,  three  lines   21.0UO 

Steel  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter,  five  lines   31 ,750 

Wooden  flume  and  trestles   18,501) 

Wooden  Hume  and  steel  trestles   31,500 

All-steel  flume  and  trestles   40,500 

Peaslee  River  Crossing. — Estimated  cost  of  each 
of  five  different  kinds  of  structures  to  replace  the 

present  Peaslee  flume: 

Bedwood  pipes.  6ft.  diameter,  three  lines  $14,000 

Redwood  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter  Ave  lines   21,250 

Steel  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter,  three  lines   24,900 

Steel  pipes,  6  ft.  diameter,  Hve  lines   39,000 

Wooden  flume  and  trestles   22,500 

Wooden  flume  and  steel  trestles   40,000 

All-steel  flumes  and  trestles   47,250 

The  Delaney  Flume. — Inasmuch  as  two-fifths  of 
this  flume  was  renewed  the  past  season,  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  replace  the  old  portions  with  the  same 
kind  of  structure,  built  in  a  similar  manner. 

Comparison  of  Costs  — In  reviewing  the  foregoing 
figures  on  the  cost  of  the  different  structures,  I  would 
recommend  for  the  Morgan  and  Peaslee  crossings 
the  use  of  steel  pipes  laid  in  the  manner  indicated. 
In  my  judgment,  these  steel  pipes  would  outlast  an 
all-steel  flume  and  trestle  structure  and  cost  less  for 
maintenance  and  repairs.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that,  on  the  basis  of  a  full  head  for  both  kinds  of 
structures,  there  is  a  saving  of  $17,000  in  first  cost 
in  favor  of  steel  pipes.  This  maximum  capacity, 
however,  will  not  be  required  for  many  years  to  come 
— possibly  not  until  1920 — and  in  the  meantime  fewer 
lines  of  6-foot  piping  would  suffice.  A  new  line  might 
be  added  at  any  time  when  the  demand  for  water  re- 
quired an  additional  supply.  Comparing  the  cost  of 
three  lines  of  pipe,  which  would  give  a  discharge  suf- 
ficient for  several  years  to  come,  with  an  all-steel 
flume,  there  is  a  saving  of  $41,850. 

For  similar  reasons  I  would  prefer  the  use  of  red- 
wood stave  pipes  to  wooden  flumes  on  high  pine 
trestles.  From  an  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  redwood  stave  pipes,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  the  wooden  pipes  would 
last  much  longer  than  the  wooden  flumes  on  pine 
trestles. 

Of  the  various  types  of  structures  named,  there  re- 
mains but  the  redwood  flume  on  steel  trestles.  Since 
the  cost  of  this  combination  is  about  equal  to  steam 
pipes,  I  would  again  express  a  preference  for  the  lat- 
ter. There  is  no  question,  I  think,  but  that  the  red- 
wood box  would  require  to  be  renewed  several  times 
during  the  life  of  the  steel  pipes,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the  latter 
are  thoroughly  protected  from  corrosion.  By  em- 
bedding the  exterior  surface  in  asphalt  concrete  and 
applying  frequent  coatings  of  paint  to  the  interior,  it 
is  believed  that  the  metal  can  be  kept  entirely  free 
from  rust. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Situation  in  Hops. 


To  the  Editor: — You  quoted  me  in  your  issue  of 
July  30th  as  believing  that  the  hop  situation  was 
strong,  and  I  presume  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  situation  is  still  stronger  and  growing  more 
robust  daily. 

I  am  not  "bulling"  the  market.  We  are  heavy 
growers,  and  we  naturally  want  to  realize  as  much 
for  our  crop  as  the  situation  warrants. 

I  spent  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  August  in  Oregon 
viewing  the  hop  crop,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
hop  crop  will  be  very  considerably  shorter  than  last 
year.  The  dry  weather  continues  and  crop  condi- 
tions tend  to  fewer  hops  being  grown.  Yesterday  I 
received  two  telegrams  from  reliable  people  in  Ore- 
gon. They  read  as  follows:  "No  rain  yet.  Hops 
doing  fairly  well.  Contracts  22  cents  and  23  cents 
offered.  Dealers  buying  hops  in  yards  at  $200  per 
acre.  Prospects  about  the  same."  To-day  I  have 
received  telegraphic  advice,  from  a  party  I  know  to 
be  reliable,  saying  that  25  cents  is  being  paid  on  con- 
tract in  Oregon. 

When  I  left  Oregon  hops  were  only  in  the  burr,  ex- 
cept the  few  yards  which  were  more  forward.  This 
means  picking  will  begin  September  10th  to  15th.  If 
the  dry  weather  continues,  the  crop  may  be  very 
much  shorter  than  even  now  anticipated.  If  it  be- 
gins raining  flrst  of  September,  it  may  keep  right  on 
and  practically  ruin  the  crop. 

When  I  was  there  dealers  were  talking  20  cents  for 
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hops;  now  they  have  paid  25  cents.  They  were  then 
paying  $100  to  $120  per  acre  for  yards  ;  now  they 
offer  $200.    Growers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

California  has  a  fairly  good  crop  of  hops  this  season 
and  the  growers  are  entitled  to  get  as  full  prices  for 
their  product  as  possible. 

We  are  quite  willing  that  dealers  should  also  make 
a  good  thing ;  but,  as  between  the  dealer  and  the 
grower,  I  think  the  latter  is  entitled  to  more  of  the 

turkey  "  this  year. 

Prices  are  getting  so  close  to  the  25-cent  mark 
that  it  makes  one  almost  afraid  to  open  telegrams 
for  fear  he  will  have  sold  his  hops  and  the  dealer  may 
be  hungry  for  more  at  5  to  10  cents  per  pound  better 
than  one  has  sold  at. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  growers  "hanging  on  "  to  their 
crops  long  after  they  are  harvested  ;  nor  is  it  any 
wiser  to  "give  them  away  at  half  price,"  as  some 
growers  do.  The  time  to  sell  hops  is  when  you  have 
them  and  the  dealer  wants  them.  As  yet  we  have 
not  the  hops,  and  won't  have  for  thirty  days  yet. 
The  dealers  are  very  hungry,  and  we  need  not  be 
afraid  they  will  have  any  less  of  an  appetite  in  three 
weeks  from  now  than  they  have  at  present. 

Wheatland,  August  18.  M.  H.  Durst. 


The  Raisin  Crop  of  Malaga. 


From  the  report  of  Thomas  R.  Geaby,  United  States  Vice-Consul 
at  Malaga. 

Present  indications  point  to  an  average  yield  of 
the  Muscatel  raisin  in  this  province.  Unlike  the 
almond  crop,  the  prospects  for  the  raisin  can  not  be 
ascertained  in  the  early  summer  months.  Reports 
from  the  growing  sections  are  that  the  vines  present 
a  fair  appearance,  slightly  less  than  last  year.  The 
fruit  is  formed,  and  until  quite  matured  local  mer- 
chants say  it  is  not  safe  to  make  positive  forecasts. 

The  dangers  that  beset  the  grape  do  not  appear 
until  the  fruit  is  almost  ready  for  picking  in  August, 
when  hot  winds  or  rain  would  do  much  harm. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  lack  of  rain  led  many  to 
believe  that  an  abundant  crop,  but  of  a  smaller  size, 
would  result.  The  yield  was  as  plentiful  as  expected, 
but  the  proportion  of  smaller  sizes  not  so  great. 
Current  gossip  during  the  past  vintage  was  that 
many  of  the  Malaga  exporters  were  "caught  short  " 
on  small  sizes  by  being  compelled  to  fulfill  advance 
sales  made  in  expectation  of  lower  prices. 

The  crop  of  last  year  was  approximately  1,100,000 
boxes,  of  which  about  25,000  boxes  now  remain  un- 
sold, but  none  of  these  will  go  to  the  United  States. 


THE  DAIRY. 


An  Eastern  Visitor  Makes  Some  Points. 


An  Eastern  visitor  who  has  been  sojourning  in 
Alameda  county  indulges  in  comments  in  a  letter  to 
the  Breeders'  Gazette:  I  find  that  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  while  a  shade  higher  than  in  Colorado,  are 
still  quite  reasonable  in  cost  in  California.  In  Oak- 
land you  may  have  a  fair  quality  of  milk  delivered  at 
your  door  at  about  7  cents  a  quart,  or  one  quart  per 
day  for  $2.25  per  month.  That  is  what  they  call  the 
Association  rate,  for  the  milkmen  of  California,  like 
those  of  many  another  calling,  have  combined  for 
self-protection. 

If  vou  look  about  you  may  possibly  find  private 
parties  who  will  sell  you  milk  at  5  cents  per  quart, 
but  they  will  not  deliver  it;  you  have  to  go  after  it. 
So  I  imagine  that  the  Association  milk  is  the  cheaper. 

During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  native  pastures 
are  green  and  flourishing,  the  milkman's  milk  is  fairly 
rich,  but  as  the  dry  season  comes  on  and  the  pastures 
turn  brown  there  comes  a  perceptible  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  the  lacteal  fluid  of  commerce.  I  do  not 
find  any  ranch  butter  in  the  Oakland  market.  It  is 
either  creamery  or  dairy  butter.  In  the  height  of 
the  grazing  season  in  Colorado  ranch  butter  some- 
times gets  down  to  15  cents  per  pound  and  even  two 
pounds  for  25  cents,  and  it  is  a  pretty  good  quality  of 
butter  at  that.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  have  known 
the  same  grade  of  butter  to  go  to  40  cents  per  pound 
during  the  winter  season.  Such  conditions  do  not 
appear  to  exist  in  California.  The  price  appears  to 
be  more  uniform,  taking  one  season  with  another. 

Creamery  and  first-class  dairy  butter  rank  in  price 
about  the  same.  The  ruling  price  is  about  25  cents 
per  pound.  Now  and  then  you  may  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  fair  sample  of  table  butter  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
but  such  instances  are  rather  rare. 

The  suburbs  of  Oakland  are  full  of  dairy  ranches 
and  the  town  itself  furnishes  market  for  nearly  every 
drop  of  milk  produced.  I  am  told  that  hardly  a  sin- 
gle can  goes  across  the  bay  to  San  Francisco.  The 
big  city  gets  its  milk  supply  from  the  mainland,  how- 
ever, the  bulk  of  it  coming  from  Marin,  Sonoma  and 
neighboring  counties.  Recently  I  dropped  in  at  one 
of  the  dairy  ranches.  It  was  run  by  a  good-natured 
German,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  accord  such  infor- 
mation as  was  asked  for.  This  dairyman  was  just  in 
the  midst  of  mixing  up  his  soft  feed  for  his  cows.  He 
was  doing  the  mixing  in  a  long  wooden  trough,  and 
the  combination  feed  was  as  follows:  Two  parts  bran, 
two  parts  chopped  feed,  two  parts  middlings  and  one 
part  oilcake.     These  he  mixed  up  with  water  and 


stirred  them  about  until  they  became  of  a  consistency 
somewhat  similar  to  mortar  that  is  about  ready  to 
use  for  brick  or  stone  work.  This  ration  he  gives  to 
his  cows  twice  a  day,  or  about  ten  quarts  per  cow. 
He  feeds  it  out  by  dumping  each  animal's  ration 
from  a  bucket  on  top  of  a  foddering  of  hay  lying  in 
front  of  the  stalls.  When  all  of  the  rations  have  been 
distributed  the  cows  are  let  into  the  barn  to  consume 
their  food  with  a  keen  relish.  The  prices  he  pays 
for  these  ingredients  are  as  follows:  Middlings  $28, 
bran  $24,  chopped  feed  $24  and  oilcake  $40  per  ton. 

This  dairyman  runs  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cows  and  feeds  out  about  three  tons  of  these  ma- 
terials per  month.  The  hay  used  is  what  is  known 
as  "volunteer,"  and  consists  largely  of  oats.  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  mixture  of  native  hay  in  it, 
the  burr  clover  largely  predominating. 

No  alfalfa  hay  is  seen  among  the  dairies  of  Ala- 
meda county.  The  dairymen  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  public  prejudice  against  its  use.  Consumers 
claim  that  children  do  not  thrive  on  milk  produced 
from  a  feed  of  alfalfa.  This  must  indeed  be  a  chimera. 
In  Colorado  alfalfa  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
feeds  in  the  world  for  dairy  cows.  I  imagine  that  a 
mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  would  be  far  superior 
to  this  "  volunteer  "  California  hay.  But  I  suppose 
that  they  cannot  be  obtained.  It  would  require  irri- 
gation to  produce  them  and  they  do  not  irrigate  in 
Alameda  county,  whereas,  the  volunteer  oats  and 
native  growths  flourish  even  on  the  steep  hillsides. 
But  the  hay  crop  comes  on  very  quickly  after  the 
rainy  season  is  over,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  stack 
by  the  first  of  June. 

The  dairyman  whom  I  visited  said  that  he  was  pay- 
ing $10  per  ton  for  this  volunteer  hay;  but  that  was 
in  the  field  from  the  baler.  He  went  out  among  the 
hay  farmers  and  hauled  his  hay  in,  thus  making  a 
saving  of  about  $2  per  ton.  Last  year  he  paid  $13 
per  ton  for  this  quality  of  hay.  This  dairyman  leases 
sixty  acres  of  native  pasturage  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  has  fine  feed.  He  put  up  his  own 
dwelling,  barn  and  milk  houses.  When  asked  how 
the  business  paid  he  said  that  in  order  to  make  money 
the  dairyman  and  his  family  must  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  When  it  came  to  paying  from  $50  to  $75  per 
month  for  a  milk  driver,  and  from  $35  to  $40  per 
month  for  milkers,  it  knocked  the  profits  off. 

His  cows  cost  from  $40  to  $70  per  head.  His  cows 
are  common  stock,  with  now  and  then  a  grade  Jersey. 
But  his  cows  were  good  lookers  and  were  in  good 
condition.  He  says  that  his  cows  give  on  an  average 
about  three  gallons  of  milk  per  cow  per  day. 


The  New  Dairy  Association. 


We  mentioned  last  week  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento,  August  30th,  to  organize  a  new  State 
Dairymen's  Association.  The  Ventura  Republican 
says  the  movement  is  the  outcome  of  the  continual 
legislation  against  the  dairymen  throughout  the 
State  by  different  local  health  boards,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  an  association  for  protection  of  all 
dairymen's  interests,  but  to  establish  just  and  equit- 
able rights  to  all.  The  Dairymen's  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  in  their  struggle  for  their  rights 
(which  lasted  ten  weeks)  against  the  ever-changing 
health  ordinance  as  adopted  by  the  city  hoard  of 
health,  won  their  fight  on  the  strength  of  their  not 
being  antagonistic  to  any  ordinance  which  would  in- 
sure the  production  of  pure  milk  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions, but  objected  to  any  proposed  Eastern  copied 
legislation,  without  any  consideration  for  the  climate 
conditions. 

The  preliminary  work  of  organizing  is  being  done 
by  Edward  F.  Schultz,  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairymen's  Association  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  it  is  said  that  the  following  are  interested 
in  the  movement:  A.  B.  Evans,  Fresno;  A.  Meister, 
Sacramento;  J.  D.  Daley,  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairymen's  Association;  E.  S.  Babue,  secretary 
of  the  Oakland  Dairymen's  Association;  Peter  To<r- 
nazzin,  San  Luis  Obispo;  D.  Minni,  Vallejo;  G.  R. 
Sneath,  San  Mateo;  S.  Poorman,  Alameda;  Wm. 
Johnson,  Courtland;  Elias  Gallup,  Kings  county; 
Wm.  Russ,  Humboldt  county.  This  is  the  endorsement 
of  all  the  local  dairymen's  associations  in  the  State, 
of  which  there  are  eight,  together  with  most  of  the 
prominent  dairymen  throughout  the  State. 

The  work  of  upbuilding  is  to  be  carried  entirely  on 
educational  lines. 


THE    SWINE  YARD. 


Pork  Making  Upon  Hotel  Wastes. 

This  subject  has  been  proposed  to  us  several  times 
by  those  who  have  material  available  from  the  hostel- 
ries  at  our  most  popular  resorts.  The  effort  to  make 
money  with  such  supplies  in  pork  making  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight.  An  experi- 
enced Ohio  writer  for  the  Breeders'  Gazette  gives 
an  interesting  review  of  the  whole  subject  in  answering 
inquiries  from  Duluth.  He  says:  We  will  not  advise 
a  young  man  without  experience  to  buy  pigs  or  sows 
of  any  kind  to  make  a  profit  on  with  hotel  refuse.  It 
is  a  more  risky  business  than  growing  hogs  on  a  farm. 


One  may  get  the  table  waste  from  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant so  cheaply  that  he  can  afford  to  take  the  risks. 
The  scraps  of  meats,  vegetables  and  bread  are 
charged  with  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  if  one 
can  get  them  free  from  other  matter,  such  as  broken 
glass,  crockery,  acids,  alkalis  and  ferments,  all  ruin- 
ous to  the  digestive  organs  of  pigs,  young  and  old,  he 
has  a  source  of  profit  not  to  be  despised. 

The  Chances. — It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  suc- 
cesses equal  the  failures  made  by  men  who  have 
attempted  to  utilize  hotel  refuse.  We  find  that  those 
who  have  succeeded  have  known  enough  about  feed- 
ing hogs  to  know  that  even  one  overfed  or  badly  fed 
may  cause  great  loss.  They  have  found  that  shoats 
five  or  six  months  old  pay  better  than  sows  and  pigs. 
Sows  do  well  enough  except  while  suckling  the  pigs. 
During  that  time  any  derangement  of  their  digestion 
is  quickly  detected  in  the  pigs.  In  addition  to  this 
the  food  is  sloppy  and  the  pens  wet,  so  that  young 
pigs  easily  become  chilled,  which  soon  tells  on  their 
health.  Although  old  sows  and  shoats  have  vitality 
to  resist  the  chilling  effects  of  sloppy  pens,  suckling 
pigs  soon  succumb  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

Experience.— The  table  and  kitchen  wastes  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  contain  so  much  valuable  feed 
that  may  become  a  real  bonanza  to  one  who  has  the 
skill  to  handle  it  successfully  that  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  look  up  the  experience  of  several  feed- 
ers. In  each  case  their  first  efforts  were  discourag- 
ing. One  man  began  on  seven  acres  of  land  near 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  he  furnishing  the  hogs  and  the  hotel 
man  the  feed.  He  soon  lost  many  hogs  and  was  told 
his  hogs  had  cholera.  He  thought  not.  He  was  sat- 
isfied that  his  losses  came  from  overfeeding.  He 
began  feeding  big  and  little  in  the  same  lot.  The 
sows  got  too  much;  pigs  suffered  and  sows  even  died, 
some  getting  stiff,  others  lame,  and  some  going  down 
as  with  kidney  worms.  By  separating  the  big  from 
the  little  and  feeding  moderately  in  small  lots,  and 
even  physicking  the  sick  ones  with  plenty  of  epsom 
salts,  they  all  recovered  and  he  made  a  success  after 
much  dearly-bought  experience.  His  conclusion  was 
that  it  paid  well  after  he  had  learned  to  keep  only 
small  numbers  of  hogs  of  similar  ages  in  one  lot  and 
house.  He  abandoned  his  effort  to  feed  all  in  one 
large  house.  He  had  seven  acres  of  land,  but  thinks 
if  he  had  enough  to  furnish  good  pasture  to  all  his 
success  would  be  much  greater. 

Another  Case. — Another  man  has  been  in  the 
business  five  years.  He  had  nothing  the  first  and 
second  years,  but  learned  what  to  avoid.  He  began 
by  hauling  the  refuse  from  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
a  water-tight  tank.  This  he  abandoned  for  covered 
barrels,  that  he  might  better  assort  the  feed.  He 
also  paid  the  cooks  and  dishwashers  to  induce  them 
to  throw  the  dishwater,  broken  glass,  empty  cans, 
lye  and  the  like  into  one  barrel  and  the  table  scraps 
and  kitchen  trimmings  into  another  barrel.  He  care- 
fully examined  all  and  fed  only  that  which  he  deemed 
suitable,  and  the  rest  was  thrown  into  a  sewer.  He 
was  exceedingly  careful  in  starting  to  feed  new  pur- 
chases ouly  a  small  amount  of  the  hotel  refuse  along 
with  dry  corn.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  they  received  no  corn.  He  found  that  even 
brood  sows  farrowed  strong  litters  and  suckled  them 
well.  If  a  sow  gets  too  much  the  pigs  scour  in  a  day 
or  two  thereafter.  By  good  judgment  and  care  not 
to  overfeed,  and  to  see  that  the  feed  is  not  too  washy, 
his  sows  turn  off  strong  litters.  He  supplements  the 
hotel  feed  with  bran  or  middlings  and  corn,  as 
needed.    He  saves  the  best  for  sows  and  pigs. 

Suggestions. — Shoats  weighing  100  to  150  pounds 
are  not  so  easily  deranged,  yet  even  these  soon  show 
neglect  of  care  in  feeding.  A  run  to  pasture  is  a 
great  protection  and  helps  better  health  and  profit. 
The  feeder  in  question  is  careful  to  have  plenty  of 
trough  room  and  advises  board  floor  or  cement  about 
the  troughs,  as  the  hogs  will  eat  even  the  earth  satu- 
rated with  the  juices  of  meat.  In  winter  he  feeds 
clover  hay  and  in  very  cold  weather  adds  some  corn. 
He  advises  finishing  by  feeding  both  corn  and  hotel 
refuse  the  last  four  weeks.  In  winter  the  slop  is  fed 
warm.  All  slop  is  kept  well  covered  to  keep  out 
flies.  He  gets  three  to  four  barrels  of  slop  a  day, 
turns  off  125  head  of  fat  hogs  a  year  and  buys  only  a 
boar  each  year.  He  is  careful  to  watch  for  papers, 
striugs,  broken  glass  and  crockery.  He  says  his 
hogs  never  choke  on  bones.  He  finds  he  does  not 
need  to  feed  salt  and  ashes  or  use  any  lice  killers. 
The  alkali  and  the  grease  in  the  slop  keep  down 
vermin. 

The  sleeping  places  should  be  separated  from  the 
feeding  floors  and  the  bedding  changed  often  to  keep 
it  dry.  Wet  bedding  is  a  prolific  source  of  disease, 
especially  with  young  pigs.  One  will  have  to  use 
care  to  buy  healthy  hogs  and  never  turn  the  new 
purchases  into  pens  with  his  herd  on  arrival.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  keep  the  new  purchases  in  an 
enclosure  by  themselves  for  three  weeks,  after  which 
time,  if  no  disease  develops,  they  may  be  put  in  with 
other  hogs. 


The  average  velocity  of  water  in  an  ordinary  ditch 
or  flume  is  estimated  to  be  about  80%  to  81%  of  its 
maximum  velocity.  The  average  velocity  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  character  of  the  bottom  and 
banks  or  sides  of  the  ditch  or  flume  and  to  the  num- 
ber and  sharpness  of  the  curves. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Prune  Crop  Large  and  Pear  Crop 
Good. — Chico  Enterprise,  Aug.  19:  The 
prune  crop  of  this  season  has  probably 
never  been  excelled  and  but  seldom 
equaled  in  this  locality.  The  prunes  are 
of  large  size  and  have  an  excellent  flavor, 
and  the  trees  in  this  section  are  loaded 
with  the  fruit.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  fully  175  and  prssibly  200  cars 
shipped  from  Chico  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  almond  crop  is  very  small 
this  year,  although  there  will  be  about  3 
carloads  shipped  from  here.  The  ordi- 
nary shipment  reaches  from  15  to  25  cars. 
The  pear  crop  is  about  equal  to  an  ordi- 
nary year,  and  large  quantities  are  being 
shipped  daily  to  the  canneries  in  other 
sections  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  local 
growers  are  drying  their  pear  crop. 

Coliuta. 

July  Statement  of  Colusa  But- 
ter Co. — Sun:  Amount  of  cream  re- 
ceived, 31,298  pounds;  butter  made  on 
test,  13,236.14  pounds;  amount  of  overrun 
on  12%%  basis,  1654.57  pounds;  total 
pounds  butter  made,  over  run  added, 
14,890.61;  price  allowed,  21J  cents  per 
pound;  total  amount  of  money  paid, 
$3164.07;  best  average  test,  59%;  lowest 
average  test,  21%;  charges  for  making 
butter  and  transportation,  $353.09;  net 
returns  to  the  patrons,  $2810.98;  largest 
amount  paid  to  one  patron,  $268.87;  small- 
est amount  paid  to  one  patron,  $5.13. 

Hum  bo  Wit. 

Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union: 
Areata  Creamery,  Premium  and  Peterson 
&  Laurensen  all  gave  the  same  price  for 
butter  fat  this  month,  21£  cents.  Cream- 
eries in  Eel  River  valley  paid  as  follows: 
Abramsen,  22J ;  Capitol,  23c;  Cold  Springs, 
23c;  Crown,  21  £c;  Eel  River,  23c;  Excel- 
sior, 22Jc;  Ferndale,  22\c;  Grizzly  Bluff, 
23c;  Pioneer,  23c;  Riverside,  22^c;  Silver 
Star,  22^c;  White  Star,  22c;  Cold  Brook, 
22|c;  Sunset,  22c;  Eclipse,  21^c. 

Will  Commence  Survey. — Sacra- 
mento Union:  Nat  Ellery,  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  will  leave  for  Trinity 
county  about  the  middle  of  next  week  to 
commence  the  work  of  survey  on  the  pro- 
jected State  wagon  road  that  will  prob- 
ably be  constructed  through  Trinity 
county  in  order  to  connect  Humboldt 
county  with  the  rest  of  the  State.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  survey  and  cost 
of  building  the  proposed  road  will  be  com- 
puted and  reported  to  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature,  which  may  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  building  of  the  road. 
The  road  will  be  45  miles  long  and  will 
connect  with  a  road  in  Humboldt  county 
that  runs  to  Humboldt  bay. 

Fresno 

Low  Price  for  Figs. — Sanger  Herald : 
We  are  informed  that  the  packers  are 
ottering  only  2c  per  pound  for  dried  figs, 
which  is  a  cent  lower  than  last  season, 
consequently  many  who  have  contracted 
for  this  fruit  in  various  orchards  here- 
about are  anxious  to  retire  from  the  field 
this  season,  rather  than  lose  money  on 
the  deal.  One  of  four  orchardists  avers 
that  he  can  realize  a  small  profit  on  figs 
at  2c,  as  his  children  do  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  picking  and  curing. 

Peach  Drying.— Peach  drying  is  in 
full  swing  in  this  section,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  reliable  help  for  both  pick- 
ing and  cutting — in  fact  many  orchardists 
report  that  they  are  receiving  more  appli- 
cations for  work  in  the  fruit  than  they 
can  accommodate,  which  is  something 
unusual.  Women  and  girls  are  receiving 
5c  per  box  for  cutting  freestone  peaches 
and  8c  for  clings,  easily  earning  from  $1 
to  $2  a  day.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  un- 
usual condition  of  the  peach  orchards 
this  year.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  the  fruit 
are  falling  from  the  trees  in  unusual 
amounts. 

Grapes  and  Raisins.— The  packers 
are  not  offering  over  2c  for  the  new  crop 
of  raisins.  Many  vineyards  are  buying 
up  hogs  and  pigs  in  large  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  off  the  second  crop  on 
the  vines.  A  number  in  and  around  Del 
Rey  have  contracted  to  sell  Thompson 
Seedless  raisins  at  3c,  while  others  have 
sold  the  green  grapes  at  $15@20  per  ton. 

Kings. 

GOOD  Prices.— Hanford  Sentinel,  Aug. 
18:  Arizona  parties  are  after  the  barley 
crop  of  Kings  county  at  $1.10  per  cental. 

Fine  Wheat. — Some  of  the  best  look- 
ing wheat  we  ever  have  seen  is  being 
brought  in  from  the  lake  country.  Ernest 
Howe  reports  that  machines  are  sacking 
twenty-five  sacks  to  the  acre.  Some  of 
the  wheat  is  selling  at  $1.33  and  over  per 
cental. 

Fall  Wool  Sold.— J.  A.  Yoakam  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Stock  Farm  has 
about  6500  fine  sheep  on  the  ranch,  and 


says  he  will  get  35,000  pounds  of  wool  at 
this  clip,  and  he  has  already  sold  it  at  8 
cents  per  pound. 

Los  Angeles. 

Walnut  Crop.— A  Los  Angeles  dis- 
patch says:  Based  on  reports  from  grow- 
ers and  shippers  of  walnuts,  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  at  between  800  and  850 
twelve-ton  carloads.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vance over  the  crop  of  last  year,  which 
amounted  to  625  ten-ton  carloads.  The 
wind  and  rain  storm  last  Saturday  dam- 
aged walnut  orchards  somewhat  in  this 
end  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  but  not 
enough  to  affect  to  any  extent  this  esti- 
mate of  the  season's  output. 

Guesses  About  the  Orange  Crop. 
— Azusa  Pomotropic:  Mr.  Travis,  com- 
mercial agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific, 
has  been  touring  this  valley  and  estimates 
the  maturing  orange  crop  at  60%  as  com- 
pared with  the  closing  season.  Some 
growers  claim  75%. 

Napa. 

Canned  Fruit  Sold  at  Auction.— 
Register:  An  auction  sale  of  the  fruit 
saved  from  the  big  cannery  fire  in  East 
Napa  was  held  Thursday.  The  sale  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
surance adjusters  and  was  held  on  the 
site  of  the  fire.  The  entire  lot,  about  21,- 
000  cases,  was  sold  to  Jacob  Petosky  of 
San  Francisco  upon  his  bid  of  50c  per 
case  on  the  grounds.  Bidding  was  started 
at  25c  a  case,  and  while  the  auctioneer 
seemingly  hesitated  on  accepting  so  small 
a  bid  Petosky  sang  out  50c.  This  fright- 
ened the  small  jobbers  off  and  the  entire 
stock  was  sold  to  Jacob  Petosky,  who 
made  out  a  check  for  $2500  on  the  spot. 
The  entire  transaction  did  not  consume 
more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Sacramento. 

Beefsteak  Tomatoes. — Union:  John 
McNie  of  Brighton  brought  to  the  city 
recently  a  number  of  tomatoes  of  the 
Da  Rosa  variety,  which  he  has  growing 
on  his  place,  that  weigh  2\  pounds  each 
and  are  so  solid  and  perfect  that  they  are 
nicknamed  the  beefsteak  tomato,  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  sliced  up  like 
meat.  Mr.  McNie  regards  the  tomato  as 
a  new  variety  and  is  saving  the  seed  for 
future  use. 

San  Bernardino. 

Early  Opening  on  Oranges.— Sun: 
A  prominent  orange  grower  and  head  of 
a  packing  house  in  Highland  says  that  in 
his  opinion  this  year  will  be  an  early  one 
so  far  as  the  opening  of  the  packing  sea- 
son is  concerned.  Already  the  fruit  is  of 
good  size  and  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  before  the 
end  of  another  three  months  the  packing 
of  this  year's  crop  will  have  begun.  It  is 
too  early  as  yet  to  give  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  size  of  this  season's  crop,  but 
all  agree  that  it  will  be  smaller  than  that 
of  last  year. 

Valuable  Horse  Breaks  its  Neck. 
— James  MoNair  is  inconsolable  over  the 
loss  of  his  splendid  driving  mare  which 
broke  her  neck  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
in  the  two  seconds  that  it  required  for  the 
whole  incident,  McNair  lost  an  animal 
that  he  had  refused  $400  for  the  day  be- 
fore. He  had  hitched  almost  in  front  of 
the  Owl  drug  store,  when  he  saw  a  piece 
of  newspaper  blowing  down  the  street — 
the  one  thing  of  which  the  horse  was 
afraid.  Jerking  the  halter,  McNair  un- 
tied the  knot,  at  the  same  time  reaching 
for  the  paper,  which  split  and  he  caught 
one  piece  of  it.  The  other  piece  struck 
the  mare's  legs  and  she  reared,  falling  to 
one  side,  and  her  neck  was  broken  on  the 
curbing. 

San  Joaquin. 

To  Raise  Angora  Goats.— Stockton 
Independent:  The  raising  of  Angora  goats 
promises  to  become  an  established  indus- 
try in  the  valley.  Peter  Wilson,  a  thrifty 
West  Side  farmer,  has  made  a  start  in 
that  direction  by  buying  six  female  and 
one  male  goat.  For  the  ewes  he  paid  $50 
each  and  for  the  buck  $100.  They  are  all 
imported  animals  and  thoroughbreds. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Fighting  Texas  Fever.— Sacramento 
Union :  Dr.  Charles  H.  Blemer,  State 
Veterinarian,  who  has  been  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  supervising  the  dipping  of  cattle 
in  crude  oil  to  exterminate  the  tick  which 
breeds  and  causes  the  Texas  or  splenic 
fever,  returned  home  yesterday  and  states 
that  the  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  disease  is  stamped  out  in  the 
State.  None  of  the  cattle  died  from  the 
application  of  the  oil.  On  the  contrary, 
all  dipped  cattle  have  improved  in  health, 
have  taken  on  flesh  and  are  doing  well. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Will  Compete  With  Petaluma. — 
Lompoc  Record :  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  20,000  laying  hens  through- 
out this  section  the  coming  winter.  The 
farmers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  profit 
in  the  fowl  industry  and  with  the  special- 


ist are  not  slow  to  catching  on.  Petaluma 
will  have  a  good  rival  within  the  next  five 
years,  if  the  fowl  business  keeps  pace  with 
the  present  year's  hatch.  Most  of  the 
chicks  are  from  the  incubator.  Many  of 
our  farmers  pay  running  expenses  with 
the  egg  and  fowl  product. 

Potatoes  and  Irrigation.  —  The 
Schuyler  Bros.,  Eugene  and  Milton,  the 
largest  potato  producers  in  Lompoc  sec- 
tion, are  growing  the  sixth  crop  consecu- 
tively on  the  Gray  &  Simpson  tract,  and 
this  year's  crop  is  promising  the  best  of 
any  crop  in  the  six  years.  They  attribute 
their  success  to  irrigation,  which  has  not 
been  spared  at  any  time  when  water  was 
obtainable. 

Olive  Chop.— Sacramento  Union:  In- 
formation is  received  by  Hon.  Elwood 
Cooper,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  that 
the  olive  crop  will  this  season  be  below 
normal  and  in  some  sections  will  be  very 
light.  Mr.  Cooper  accounts  for  this  on 
the  theory  that  the  olive,  like  other  fruit 
trees,  when  it  bears  very  heavily  one 
year,  takes  a  comparative  rest  the  next 
year.  He  says  it  is  very  rare  for  two 
heavy  crops  of  olives  to  come  in  succes- 
sion. Last  year  gave  California  one  of 
the  heaviest  crops  of  olives  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  and  as  a  result  the  present  is 
very  likely  to  be  an  off  year. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes. —  Los  Gatos  News:  There 
seems  to  be  a  panic  among  the  prune 
growers  to  sell  their  fruit  green,  and  there 
have  been  sales  as  low  as  $8  per  ton.  Of 
course  this  extremely  low  price  was  for 
very  small  prunes  which  were  hardly 
worth  the  gathering.  And  there  have 
been  several  sales  of  good  prunes  at  from 
$12  to  $14  per  ton.  There  is  an  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  dryers  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  pushing  of  the  prunes  by 
the  grower  has  forced  the  price  down.  If 
a  grower  has  a  good  crop  of  good  size 
fruit,  lij  bag  basis  ought  to  mean  consid- 
erably better  than  $15  per  ton  green,  all 
things  being  equal.  It  is  the  fear,  how- 
ever, that  he  cannot  sell  when  the  fruit  is 
dried  that  is  forcing  him  to  realize.  The 
dryer  who  purchases  at  $10  or  $12  per  ton 
can  pack  and  ship  them  out  at  lij  bag 
basis  and  make  money;  he  is,  therefore, 
justified  so  far  as  his  own  personal  inter- 
ests so  in  selling  at  this  figure,  and  when 
we  come  right  down  to  it  there  are  nine 
people  out  of  ten  who  will  consult  their 
personal  interests  first  and  the  interest  of 
the  valley  second. 

Solano. 

Pear  Blight.— Dixon  Tribune:  Ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  pear  blight  in  the 
orchards  of  the  county  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  the  last  year,  orchardists 
are  preparing  a  petition  to  the  present 
board  of  supervisors  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, asking  that  a  county  horticultural 
commission  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  of  1897. 

Fruit  Inspector  Wanted.— Sacra- 
mento Union:  In  speaking  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  Solano  county  recently,  Act- 
ing Governor  Anderson  said:  "Hereto- 
fore the  orchardists  of  this  county  have 
kept  their  orchards  so  cleanly  that  they 
•have  not  required  the  services  of  an 
orchard  inspector,  but  now  that  the  pear 
blight  is  making  its  appearance  in  various 
sections  they  have  concluded  that  the  ser- 
vices of  an  inspector  will  be  a  good  thing 
to  aid  in  combating  the  disease,  should  it 
make  its  appearance,  and  they  have  ap- 
plied for  such  an  official.  The  first  step 
to  take  is  to  have  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors appoint  three  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, and  they  will  select  an  inspector." 

Sonoma. 

Hops. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat, 
Aug.  19:  The  hop  crop  is  a  fine  one  this 
season  and  in  most  of  the  yards  the  yield 
is  heavy.  The  price  of  hops  is  advancing 
and  prospects  for  a  profitable  yield  for  the 
growers  is  very  bright.  It  was  learned  on 
good  authority  Thursday  evening  that  as 
high  as  23Jc  per  pound  had  been  offered 
in  this  county.  Much  interest  was  aroused 
among  growers  by  word  from  Oregon 
stating  that  25c  a  pound  was  being  offered 
there  to  fill  some  orders  from  England. 

Disposed  of  Some  Hops.  —  Healds- 
burg  Enterprise:  Sampson  B.  Wright 
has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  year's 
crop  in  one  of  his  hop  fields  on  Santa  Rosa 
creek,  containing  thirty-eight  acres.  C. 
C.  Donovan  obtained  the  crop,  giving  22Jc. 

Four  Prunes  Weigh  Eleven 
Ounces.  —  Harvey  Dale  showed  four 
prunes  of  the  Imperial  variety  that 
weighed  just  eleven  ounces.  Mr.  Dale  has 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  prunes;  where 
last  year  he  only  harvested  two  tons,  this 
year  he  will  gather  four  tons,  and  this 
from  twenty  trees  less  than  last  year. 
The  crop  all  through  is  of  exceptionally 
good  size. 

Wonderful  Incubator.  —  A  hen 
house  is  under  construction  at  Petaluma 
which,  when  complete,  will  accommodate 
2500  laying  hens.    Another  similar  to  it 


will  be  erected,  which  will  have  the  same 
capacity,  making  a  total  of  5000  laying 
hens.  When  the  two  houses  are  complete 
and  in  operation,  Petaluma  will  have  one 
of  the  largest  plants  on  the  coast.  This 
season  the  hatcheries  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  25,000  eggs  under  incubation  at  one 
time. 

Will  Attack  San  Jose  Scale.— 
Healdsburg  Enterprise:  Horticultural 
Commissioner  O.  E.  Bremmer  has  re- 
ceived from  Washington  a  colony  of 
Chilochorus  similis,  an  insect  which  is  pre- 
daceous  on  the  San  Jose  scale.  He  is 
dividing  the  colony  and  will  place  por- 
tions of  it  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
with  the  idea  of  cleaning  out  the  per- 
nicious scale. 

Hop  Growers  Expect  Better 
Prices.— Santa  Rosa  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  The  hop  crop  of  Sonoma 
county  this  season  will  be  the  largest  of 
recent  years.  Preparations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  harvest.  Picking  will  begin 
in  this  valley  between  September  1st  and 
10th.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will 
be  from  a  third  to  a  half  larger  than  last 
year's  yield.  The  price  this  year  is  better 
than  for  several  years  past  at  the  opening 
of  the  season.  Buyers  seem  anxious  to 
make  contracts  at  22|c,  which  is  consid- 
ered a  good  figure.  Most  of  the  growers, 
however,  are  holding  out  for  25c. 

Stanislaus. 

Monrovian  Barley.  —  Commercial 
News:  Messrs.  Hanslacher  &  Kahn  of 
Modesto  have  forwarded  to  H.  C.  Bun- 
ker, chief  inspector  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  a  sample  of  Monrovian  or 
Hanna  barley.  This  barley  is  very  pro- 
lific, Mr.  N.  L.  Tomlinson  of  the  Turloch 
district  having  harvested  900  sacks  from 
twenty  sacks  of  seeds  planted.  The 
original  seed  was  first  planted  by  August 
Hageman  of  Livermore,  and  the  seed 
sown  at  Modesto  was  obtained  from  that 
point.  This  barley  ripens  earlier  than 
the  original  common  barley,  and  is  highly 
thought  of  by  brewers  and  malsters. 

A  Pretty  Good  Showing.— Oakdale 
Leader:  D.  S.  Stuart  has  a  large  number 
of  hands  employed  in  cutting  his  Muir 
peach  crop.  He  estimates  that  his  out- 
put of  dried  peaches  will  be  about  thirty- 
five  tons,  which  he  contracted  to  deliver 
at  the  Oakdale  depot  at  5£  cents  per 
pound.  This  contract  was  entered  into 
early  in  the  season.  His  fruit  being  of 
high  grade  would  command  a  better  price 
at  the  present  time.  Even  at  the  price 
paid  under  the  contract  he  will  realize 
$3800,  approximately,  for  his  peach  crop 
alone.  This  is  a  pretty  good  showing  for 
the  comparatively  small  acreage  in  trees 
and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
handling  the  crop. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Prices.— Yuba  City  Farmer, 
Aug.  19:  There  is  but  little  doing  in  the 
dried  fruit  market  at  present,  as  the 
growers  are  holding  off  for  higher  quota- 
tions and  the  buyers  are  slow  about  mak- 
ing prices.  Peaches  are  quoted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6c  per  pound,  while 
prunes  are  down  to  a  ljc  basis.  Raisins 
are  also  dull  with  a  large  crop  coming  on. 
Apricots  are  about  all  taken  at  good 
rates,  while  the  fig  crop  has  been  con- 
tracted for  at  2Jc.  Almonds  are  all  taken 
at  from  2c  to  3c  in  advance  of  last  year. 
No  prices  have  been  made  for  wine  grapes 
as  yet  here. 

Tehama. 

Good  Peach  Crop.— Red  Bluff  News: 
C.  D.  Davidson  of  Red  Bluff  owns  a  peach 
orchard  3  miles  southwest  of  town  and  it 
is  at  present  yielding  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  peaches  seen  in  this  vicinity. 
The  crop  consists  principally  of  Muirs, 
though  there  is  a  good  showing  of  yellow 
Crawfords.  The  trees  are  bending  and 
breaking  under  their  wealth  of  fruit,  and 
this  after  the  first  picking  of  a  third  or 
more  of  the  yield.  These  thrifty  trees 
never  fail  to  yield  well,  but  this  year  they 
are  producing  an  unusually  fine'lot  of  ex- 
cellent fruit.  Many  of  the  fine  large  Craw- 
ford trees  give  to  the  pickers  from  500  to 
600  pounds  of  peaches  of  unexcelled  size 
and  flavor. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  Positive  Cora 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take» 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  .SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTER V 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »1. 50  per  bottle,  8old  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  ehargeg  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Pie. 


Why  is  it  no  one  ever  tries 

To  learn  who 't  was  invented  pies  ? 

What  woman,  beautiful  and  just, 

First  rolled,  and  pinched,  and  cut  the 

crust, 

And,  to  alleviate  distress, 

Filled  it  with  pungent  happiness  t 

First,  there  is  juicy  apple  pie — 

For  this  did  Father  Adam  sigh, 

It  was  no  apple,  red  and  sweet, 

That  led  astray  his  halting  feet — 

It  must  have  been  an  apple  pie 

That  loomed  before  his  longing  eye. 

Such  pie — such  apple  pie,  forsooth, 

As  folks  remember  from  their  youth — 

A  pie  with  prinked  and  crumpled  edge, 

Each  slice  of  which  would  make  a  wedge 

To  fetch  one's  good  intent  apart 

From  any  clutch  on  mind  or  heart: 

It  is  no  wonder,  after  all, 

That  Adam  was  inclined  to  fall. 

Then,  there  are  chicken  pie,  and  lamb, 
And  oyster,  mutton,  voal-and-ham, 
And  currant  and  goo  eberry  pie, 
Blackberry,  prune  and  cherry  pie, 
Peach,  plum  and  sweet  potato  pie- 
Say,  ever  eat  tomato  pie  V 
Tomato  pie,  almost  unknown, 
Yet  it  deserves  a  pastry  throne, 
For  when  it  grows  aright  wo  see 
The  purple  robe  of  royalty; 
And  oh,  the  taste  and  tang  of  it 
When  by  a  hungry  human  bit ! 

Such  stuff  as  dreams:  Aye,  dreams  like 
these: 

That  comets  are  the  bits  of  cheese 

And  all  the  planets  in  the  sky. 

And  little  stars,  are  luscious  pie  ! 

Our  hearts  in  gladness  to  immerse 

By  eating  through  the  universe  ! 

Oh,  one  should  never  criticise 

The  sober  souls  who  scoff  at  pies, 

Whose  views  of  pies  are  dark  and  grim, 

For  they  leave  so  much  pie  for  him  ! 

Come,  build  a  tablet,  set  it  high; 

"To  Him  or  Her  Who  First  Made  Pie." 

Oh,  Pie  !   Oh,  my  ! 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Pride  of  Ancestry. 


Mrs.  Geraldine  Banks,  widow,  of 
Chicago,  and  her  daughter  Dorothy 
were  at  Rye  Beach.  Mrs.  Barks  had 
enough  money— something  like  three 
millons — to  make  her  last  name  emi- 
nently fitting.  Her  father,  who  had 
made  a  fortune  in  transforming  rank 
Chicago  fat  into  delicate  French  soap, 
had  given  her  the  millions  outright  at 
her  marriage  with  John  Banks,  now  de- 
ceased. 

Father  and  daughter  didn't  see  each 
other  often  in  the  later  days.  They 
moved  in  different  social  circles.  Mrs. 
Banks  had  a  great  gray  stone  palace 
within  sound  of  the  lashing  lake  waters, 
while  the  father  preferred  to  live  in 
something  a  little  bigger  than  a  cottage 
on  the  Southwest  Side,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  chimneys  and  within 
smelling  range,  so  to  speak,  of  the  fac- 
tory that  had  brought  him  his  fortune. 

Dorothy  Banks  was  delightfully 
pretty,  aristocratic  looking  withal,  and 
as  sweetly  disposed  toward  humanity  in 
general  as  a  girl  possibly  could  be  whose 
mother  was  constantly  reminding  her 
of  her  station  in  life  and  that  the  hoi- 
polloi  were  interesting  chiefly  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Mrs.  Banks  wished  her  daughter  to 
marry,  as  she  put  it,  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  lineage.  "I  want  you  to 
marry  a  '  Mayflower'  man  if  you  can, 
Dorothy,"  she  said,  "a  man  whose  an- 
cestry has  been  college-bred  for  gener- 
ations. But,  of  course,  my  dear,  he 
must  be  all  right  himself." 

There  came  to  Rye  Beach  that  sum- 
mer young  Peabody  Standish  of  Boston. 
He  was  "Mayflower"  all  right,  a  Har- 
vard man  and  one  whose  ancestors' 
names  had  been  borne  on  the  rolls  of  that 
school  ever  since  John  Harvard's  day. 
Now,  Peabody  Standish  was  a  fine 
young  fellow,  athletic,  handsome  and 
with  a  manner  which  New  England  fogs 
and  frosts  had  failed  to  chill. 

Peabody  Standish  and  Dorothy  Banks 
met.  The  Boston  man  liked  the  beauty 
and  the  breeziness  of  the  Western 
girl,  and  Dorothy,  with  never  a  thought 
of  what  her  mother  had  said  about  aris- 
tocracy and  Mayflower  lineage,  liked 
the  Eastern  man  for  himself. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that 


Mrs.  Banks  looked  on  approvingly. 
She  took  pains  to  find  out  all  about 
Peabody  Standish,  and  the  finding  out 
was  satisfactory. 

The  young  "  fellow  from  Boston 
lingered'longer  at  Rye  Beach  that  sum- 
mer than  he  had  intended.  He  knew 
in  a  general  way  who  Mrs.  Banks  of 
Chicago  was,  for  he  had  a  bit  of  law 
business  with  a  Chicago  client  in  which 
some  of  the  Banks'  holdings  had  figured. 
He  didn't  make  any  inquiries.  Had  he 
momentarily  felt  so  inclined,  a  look  at 
Dorothy  would  have  checked  him,  for 
she  was  sweet  and  winsome  enough  to 
make  up  for  a  family  skeleton  in  every 
closet  of  a  Chicago  mansion. 

Dorothy  Banks  and  Peabody  Standish 
were  engaged.  Mrs.  Banks  and  her 
daughter  were  back  in  Chicago  and  the 
marriage  was  set  for  the  spring.  Once 
in  a  while  through  the  window  a  shadow 
would  come  into  Dorothy's  face.  "Mam- 
ma," she  would  say,  "  we  ought  to  have 
told  Peabody  about  grandpa.  I  know 
he's  what  you  call  vulgar,  but  he's  good 
and  kind-hearted  and  would  be  affection- 
ate if  you'd  only  let  him." 

"  Your  grandfather  and  Mr.  Standish 
will  have  to  meet  some  day,  Dorothy, 
but  there's  no  particular  hurry  about 
it.  I  want  you  to  get  married  first. 
Your  grandfather  is  going  to  California 
in  February,  and  he  won't  be  back  till 
after  the  wedding,  about  which,  by  the 
way,  he  doesn't  know  anything.  Every- 
thing will  be  all  right  if  you  do  as  I  tell 
you." 

And  Dorothy,  though  secretly 
troubled,  did  what  long  custom  had 
inured  her  to  do— abided  by  what  her 
mother  said. 

They  were  married  in  April.  Pea- 
body Standish,  yielding  to  his  mother- 
in-law's  request,  agreed  to  make 
Chicago  his  home,  and  to  look  after 
property  interests.  With  Dorothy  im- 
mediately after  the  wedding  he  went 
abroad  and  remained  there  eight 
months.  When  they  returned  to 
Chicago  he  secured  an  office  and  buckled 
down  to  business. 

It  was  Standish's  second  day  at  his 
work.  He  and  Dorothy  were  living 
with  Mrs.  Banks.  At  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon  the  Banks  carriage  was  sent 
to  Standish's  office  to  take  him  home. 
Peabody  would  have  preferred  walking, 
but  he  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage  and 
started  homeward.  At  a  street  corner 
he  saw  the  bent  but  sturdy  figure  of  an 
old  man,  who  was  plodding  along  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Standish 
looked  at  the  bowed  figure  for  a  moment, 
a  pleased  look  came  into  his  eyes  and 
he  shouted  a  rather  peremptory 
"Stop"  to  the  coachman.  Standish 
jumped  from  the  carriage  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  by  the  side  of  the  old  fellow 
on  the  sidewalk  and  was  grasping  him 
by  the  hand. 

"Mr.  Chandler,  is  it  really  you?" 
said  Standish,  with  a  ring  of  genuine 
pleasure  in  his  voice  and  his  eyes  fairly 
dancing. 

"Well,  bless  me,  if  it  ain't  young 
Standish.  Yes,  it's  me,  Jabez  Chandler, 
all  right,  but  I  didn't  suppose  you'd 
remember  me." 

"Remember  you!  Do  you  suppose 
I'd  forget  the  man  who  came  to  my 
father's  rescue  and  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  go  through  college?  Forget 
you?    I  should  think  not." 

"Well,  Mr.  Standish,  your  grand- 
father did  me  a  turn  in  the  past,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  that  I  ain't  forgot  yet, 
and  ain't  likely  to." 

"  I  looked  you  up  as  soon  as  I  reached 
Chicago,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  found  you 
were  in  California." 

The  old  man  smiled  a  little. 

Standish  beckoned  to  the  coachman. 
The  man  drove  up  alongside  the  curb 
and  Standish,  turning  to  the  old  man, 
said:  "You're  coming  home  to  dinner 
with  me  to-night.  I  won't  take  no  for 
an  answer.  You  must  meet  my  wife," 
and  Standish  fairly  forced  the  old  man 
into  the  carriage. 

They  drove  along  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Jabez  Chandler  said: 
"  I've  kept  track  of  you,  Mr.  Standish, 
but  I  guess  you  didn't  know  it.  There 
are  some  things  that  even  you  college 
fellows  can't  see  through." 

The  old  man  had  a  queer  expression 
on  his  face  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  Banks  mansion,  arm  in  arm  with 
the  younger  man.    Standish  led  him 


into  the  great  room  off  the  hall.  The 
younger  man  was  as  exuberant  as  a 
schoolboy.  "Dorothy,"  he  called, 
"Dorothy." 

Dorothy  came  from  a  recess  in  a  dim 
corner  of  the  room.  "Dorothy,  I've 
brought  home  the  best  frieud,  barring 
my  parents.  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  This 
is  Mr.  Chandler,  dear." 

Dorothy  came  forward,  her  face  show- 
ing white  in  the  half  light  of  the  room, 
and  with  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes. 
Then  the  look  fled,  she  went  forward. 
"Grandpa,"  she  said,  and  held  out  both 
hands.  The  old  man  kissed  her  quickly, 
with  something  of  yearning  in  his  look. 

There  was  something  stern  in  Stan- 
dish's face.  "  Dorothy,"  he  said,  "  why 
did  I  not  know  this?" 

Dorothy  turned,  and  the  old  man 
quickly  left  the  room.  "You  ought  to 
have  known,  dear,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  tell  you.    We  thought — " 

"I  think  I  see  it,  but  I  don't  believe 
you  thought  it.  You  told  me  something 
once  of  your  mother's  ideas  of  birth  and 
education  and  refinement.  Thank  God, 
Dorothy,  these  things  don't  make  a 
man  forget  his  friends  nor  make  him 
ashamed  of  his  relatives.  I  know  you're 
not  ashamed,  dear;  I  think  I  know  all 
about  it,"  and  he  kissed  her  softly. 

Standish  turned  from  his  wife  and 
went  straight  to  the  room  of  Mrs. 
Banks.  He  was  there  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

That  night  in  a  box  at  the  opera  an 
old  man  in  a  business  suit  sat  at  the 
very  front  by  the  side  of  his  daughter. 
Two  young  people  in  evening  dress,  and 
looking  happy,  sat  just  behind.  A 
daughter  is  a  daughter,  come  what  will, 
and  there  was  actually  a  soft  light  that 
night  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Banks,  for  that  day  her  mind  had 
learned  a  lesson  and  her  heart  had  lost 
a  burden. — Edward  B.  Clark,  in 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Refrigerator. 


The  salesman  was  very  busy  at  the 
time.  He  had  two  customers  who 
wanted  refrigerators,  and  was  doing 
his  best  to  hold  them  and  sell  both  of 
them  large  and  commodious  ice  boxes. 

Just  about  the  time  when  his  efforts 
seemed  about  to  bear  fruit  a  lady  ap- 
proached. 

She  had  a  grievance. 

Seeing  danger  to  his  prospective 
sales,  the  salesman  tried  to  postpone 
hearing  the  lady's  statement  until  he 
had  finished  with  his  customers. 

"Please  wait  a  moment  until  I  am 
through  here,"  said  he.  But  the  lady 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  wait. 

"I've  got  nothing  to  say  that  I  am 
ashamed  of,"  she  retorted.  "  I  wanted 
to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  that 
ice  box  I  bought.  Everything  I  put  in 
it  spoils." 

"That  is  very  strange,"  replied  the 
salesman  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  gently 
leading  the  lady  from  the  prospective 
refrigerator  customers.  "  Do  you  keep 
the  doors  closed  ?" 

"Sure,  I  do,"  replied  the  lady,  heat- 
edly. 

"How  much  ice  do  you  put  in  the 
box  ?"  queried  the  salesman. 

"Ice!  Ice!"  ejaculated  the  lady  in 
an  injured  tone.  "I  paid  $34  for  that 
ice  box  and  now  you  expect  me  to  buy 
ice.    What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

"And  still  we  wonder  at  crime,"  re- 
marked the  salesman  as  the  lady 
walked  haughtily  out  of  the  store. 


One  of  the  bugbears  of  old-time  peo- 
ple is  night  air,  and  there  is  little  ex- 
aggeration in  saying  that  the  supersti- 
tion against  night  air  has  killed  more 
people  than  the  free  circulation  of  it 
has  ever  injured.  There  is  abundance 
of  proof  that  night  air  is  injurious  to  no 
one.  On  the  contrary,  people  who 
sleep  outdoors  under  the  mere  protec- 
tion of  a  tent  are  the  healthiest  of  all 
people,  and  the  practice  has  largely 
gained  in  popularity  of  late  years  under 
wider  knowledge  of  hygiene  for  people 
in  delicate  health  to  go  in  camping 
parties  and  breathe  the  balsam  of  the 
night  air.  The  vigor  gained  from  a  few 
weeks  of  such  an  outing  is  a  marked 
proof  that  the  old  prejudice  against 
night  air  is  as  foolish  as  most  other  old 
wives'  whims. 


Salt — Its  Chemical  Value  in  Food. 


Every  nation  in  the  world  prepares 
its  food  by  some  natural  chemical  in- 
stinct, in  the  way  best  suited  to  attain 
a  particular  physiological  end.  The 
foods  of  all  countries  are  different:  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  prepared  are 
different,  but  the  ultimate  result  of 
supplying  the  human  body  with  just  the 
proper  kind  of  nutriment  it  needs  is  the 
same  in  all,  whatever  may  be  the  food, 
whatever  may  be  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  cooked.  The  Italian  mixes 
rich  cheese  with  macaroni:  the  Amer- 
ican, milk  and  eggs  with  his  starchy 
foods;  the  Irishman,  cabbage  with  his 
potatoes.  And  yet  all  these  mixtures 
are  quite  similar  in  their  nutritive 
value.  Every  nation  is  a  nation  of  born 
chemists,  blindly  making  the  utmost 
chemical  use  of  the  foods  that  nature 
has  provided. 

It  is  this  innate  chemical  impulse  that 
drives  us  all  to  the  use  of  salt.  We 
share  that  impulse  with  the  deer,  which 
travels  miles  to  a  salt-lick,  and  with  the 
cattle  of  the  farm.  Man  and  beast 
have  always  craved  salt;  but  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  we 
have  found  out  the  reason.  Physiolo- 
gists have  found  that  more  than  one- 
half  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood  is 
made  up  of  common  salt.  The  constant 
discharge  of  this  matter  renders  it 
necessary  to  seek  ever  new  supplies; 
hence  the  uncontrollable  desire  for  salt, 
felt  by  wild  animals  and  by  man  alike. 

Although  salt  has  always  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  mere  flavor,  some- 
thing of  its  importance  to  the  human 
economy  seems  always  to  have  been 
known.  During  the  middle  ages,  crim- 
inals and  heretics  were  fed  on  saltless 
foods,  with  the  result  that  they  per- 
ished miserably  in  long  drawn-out 
agony.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it 
on  the  word  of  well-known  explorers 
that  certain  savage  peoples  never  use 
salt,  and  that  some  even  hold  it  in 
abhorrence.  The  chemist,  however, 
easily  enough  explains  these  apparent 
anomalies  by  proving  the  presence  of 
liberal  quantities  of  salt  in  the  water 
these  savages  drink. 

It  is  the  function  of  salt  to  supply  the 
juices  of  the  stomach  with  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  that  they  require. 
These  juices  also  contain  soda  as  a 
special  and  necessary  constituent,  and 
so  does  the  cartilage  of  the  body.  For 
that  reason  both  elements  of  sodium 
chloride — as  the  chemist  terms  com- 
mon salt — are  indispensable  in  supply- 
ing the  healthy  body  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  Cut  off 
the  supply  of  salt,  and  neither  the  juices 
of  the  stomach  nor  the  cartilage  of  our 
frames  can  repair  the  waste  that  every 
living  thing  undergoes.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  without  salt  we  should 
die? 

If  salt  is  absolutely  essential  to  human 
existence,  how  comes  it  that  the  exces- 
sive use  of  salted  meats  as  food  is  so 
injurious,  and  that  the  sailors  of  twenty 
years  ago,  who  lived  almost  entirely  on 
salted  meats  during  a  long  voyage,  suf- 
fered much  from  scurvy?  The  reason 
is  to  be  sought  not  in  any  peculiar 
effect  of  salt  on  the  human  system,  but 
in  its  effect  on  meat. 

No  doubt  every  housewife  has  ob- 
served the  change  which  is  produced  in 
meat  by  salt.  It  seems  as  if  a  sudden 
heat  had  shriveled  the  flesh.  The  fibers 
contract,  the  volume  of  the  meat  is 
sensibly  reduced,  and  the  juice  runs  out 
of  the  pores.  Thus  it  is  that  scientists 
account  for  the  fact  that,  although  the 
salt  may  be  perfectly  dry,  it  is,  never- 
theless, dissolved  by  the  meat  juices  in- 
to a  brine.  This  extraction  of  the 
meat  juices  would  in  itself  cause  no 
great  harm;  but  the  salt  dissolves  out 
the  albumen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  creatin  of  the  flesh — substances 
which  constitute  the  most  important 
nutrients.  The  harm  done,  therefore, 
consists  in  robbing  the  meat  not  only  of 
its  fluids,  but  also  of  the  very  constit- 
uents that  the  human  body  needs  for 
the  preservation  of  health.  That  is 
why  long  feeding  on  salted  flesh  ulti- 
mately causes  disease.  Vegetables  con- 
taining potash  salts  and  little  common 
salt  are  then  needed  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages that  the  body  has  suffered.  If  we 
cannot  live  on  salted  food,  neither  can 
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we  thrive  on  salted  meat,  robbed  of  its 
invaluable  potash. 

The  object  of  salting  meat  is  to  pre- 
serve it.  And  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  filling  of  the  pores  with  pure  salt,  so 
that  the  outer  air  cannot  enter  and 
begin  its  work  of  decomposition.  The 
effect  of  a  very  thorough  salting  is  the 
extraction  of  one-third  of  the  savory 
juices  of  the  meat,  the  place  of  which 
is  taken  by  the  salt.  The  preservation 
of  the  meat,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  exclusion  of  air,  the  extraction  of 
the  water,  the  saturation  of  the  juice 
that  still  remains  in  the  meat  with  salt, 
and  the  formation  of  a  compound  by  the 
meat  with  the  salt — a  compound,  more- 
over, that  is  able  to  withstand  the  de- 
structive action  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  in 
three  ways — by  evaporating  the  water 
of  the  ocean  or  of  inland  salt  lakes;  by 
evaporating  the  water  which  bubbles 
up  naturally  in  salt  springs,  or  which  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  boring  deep 
into  the  earth;  and  by  mining  the  solid 
material  or  rock-salt. 

At  one  time  much  salt  was  obtained 
from  sea-water.  To  this  day,  sea- 
water  is  still  evaporated  in  China, 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  southern  part  of 
France.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
brine-springs,  natural  or  bored. 
Powerful  engines  pump  out  the  brine 
into  large  open  tanks,  where  it  is  evap- 
orated either  by  artificial  heat  or  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  evaporation  is 
carried  on  until  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  proportion  of  water  is  too 
small  to  hold  the  mineral  in  solution,  so 
that  it  solidifies  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
These  crystals  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  the  solid  matter  in  the  pan  is 
equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  con- 
tents. In  making  table-salt,  the  crys- 
tals are  removed  from  the  pans,  per- 
mitted to  consolidate,  and  then  dried  in 
a  stove.  Very  coarse  salts  are  simply 
drained  and  then  completely  dried  by 
heat.  In  making  two  tons  of  common 
salt  it  is  necessary  to  burn  about  one 
ton  of  coal. 

Rock  salt  is  mined  very  much  in  the 
way  that  coal  is  mined.  But  the  salt 
mine  is  in  every  way  a  less  grimy  spot. 
The  air  is  dry,  sweet  and  cool.  The 
mine  walls  and  pillars  of  salt  by  which 
they  are  upheld  display  a  thousand  ir- 
idescent hues,  so  that  they  appear  to 
be  literally  studded  with  |  beautiful, 
sparkling  gems.  To  the  man  or  w  oman 
of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  the 
sight  is  one  that  recalls  the  fabled 
splendors  of  the  magical  palaces  of 
Aladdin.  —  The  Twentieth  Century 
Home. 

Beauty  Making  Foods. 

"  The  best  of  all  beauty  making  foods 
are  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables," 
said  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  famous 
Government  chemist,  who  is  incident- 
ally a  skilled  physician.  "They  con- 
tain relatively  a  little  nourishment  —  a 
woman  could  hardly  live  on  them  ex- 
clusively for  any  length  of  time- -but 
for  reasons  which  as  yet  are  imper- 
fectly understood,  they  possess  extraor- 
dinary values  as  health  givers.  If  you 
want  bright  eyes  and  a  clear  complex- 
ion, eat  plenty  of  them." 

The  fact  is  that  most  fresh  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  are  nearly  all  water. 
Spinach  is  92£%  water,  cabbage  is  77% 
water,  beets  are  88%  water,  carrots 
are  91%  water,  cauliflower  is  91% 
water,  cucumbers  are  96%  water,  egg 
plant  is  93%  water,  onions  are  78^% 
water,  tomatoes  are  96%  water,  green 
corn  (cut  from  the  cob)  is  81J%  water 
and  celery  is  94J%  water.  Fruits  are 
pretty  nearly  all  water,  though  the 
banana  is  relatively  rich  in  starch. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  then,  are  of 
no  great  use  in  supporting  the  human 
body.  Their  value  is  mainly  medicinal, 
and  as  beauty  makers  they  are  the 
chief  among  food.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  eat  too  much  of  them  in  a  fresh 
state,  though,  of  course,  the  diet  must 
include  a  reasonable  proportion  of  those 
substances,  such  as  meat,  which  fur- 
nish blood  and  muscle  tissue. 


There  is  a  merchant  in  New  York 
who  has  made  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
celery.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
handled  nothing  else.     In  season  he 


buys  it  in  carload  lots.  Out  of  season 
he  keeps  large  quantities  frozen  in  ice, 
for  which  he  obtains  big  prices.  The 
celery  comes  out  as  brittle  as  glass. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Turkey  Hash. — Mince  one  pint  of 
cold  turkey;  add  one-half  cup  of  turkey 
stock.  Heat  it  very  hot  in  a  saucepan. 
Lay  a  large  spoonful  on  a  round  of 
toasted  bread ;  continue,  until  all  is 
used.  Put  a  sprig  of  parsley  on  the 
top  of  each  and  serve. 

Cabbage  and  Potato  Salad. — Take 
one  cup  of  chopped  white  cabbage,  one 
pint  of  potato,  diced,  and  mix  with 
cream  dressing.  Add  capers,  boiled 
beets,  diced,  and  chopped  red  pep- 
pers to  taste.  Garnish  with  cres- 
cents of  lemons  and  watercress  or  cel- 
ery tops. 

Poached  Eggs.  —  Separate  white 
from  yolk;  beat  the  white  to  a  froth, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  turn  into  a  pan 
of  salted  boiling  water.  When  thor- 
oughly cooked,  place  on  a  slice  of  but- 
tered toast.  Drop  the  yolk  into  the 
same  water,  cook  three  minutes  and 
place  it  unbroken  in  the  center  of  the 
white.    Season  with  pepper  and  serve. 

Sweetbreads  With  Chafing  Dish. 
— Mince  very  fine  two  sweetbreads  that 
have  been  very  carefully  prepared  and 
thoroughly  parboiled;  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  Parmesan  cheese  grated,  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne  and  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs;  mix  thoroughly.  Put  into 
the  chafing  dish  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter;  when  very  hot,  pour  in  the 
above  mixture;  let  it  brown  slightly 
and  serve  hot. 

Salmon  Turbot. — Put  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  in  a  double  boiler.  When 
melted  mix  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  add  one  pint  of  milk.  Cook  until 
quite  thick.  Then  take  one  can  of  sal- 
mon and  make  in  baking  dish,  putting 
in  one  layer  of  salmon,  then  one  with 
thickened  milk,  with  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  chopped  into  it,  salmon  again, 
then  milk,  and  so  on  until  all  is  used. 
Sprinkle  breadcrumbs  on  top  and  bake 
until  brown  in  hot  oven. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  old  idea  of  putting  oilcloth  under 
the  washstand  cover  is  now  adopted  for 
doilies  on  highly  polished  tables. 

Raisins  for  fruit  cake  are  much  im- 
proved by  cooking.  Let  them  soak 
slowly  and  then  simmer  until  the  skin 
is  tender. 

If  silver  is  washed  every  week  in 
warm  suds  containing  a  tablespoonful 
of  ammonia  the  polish  can  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time. 

Chamois  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  come  out  smooth  and  soft  from 
washing  if  wrung  directly  from  the 
soapsuds  without  rinsing  in  clear 
water.  The  latter  process  tends  to 
harden  it. 

Sliced  young  onions  and  ripe  olives 
make  an  excellent  spring  salad.  The 
ripe,  black  olives  are  to  be  had  in  large 
grocery  stores.  The  taste  for  them 
sometimes  has  to  be  cultivated,  but 
once  the  palate  becomes  accustomed  to 
them  the  green  ones  seem  insipid. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  spinach  is 
such  a  valuable  food  is  that  it  is  such 
an  excellent  butter  carrier.  City 
dwellers  need  more  fats  than  most  of 
them  get,  and  butter  is  almost  the  best 
fat  in  the  world.  Oil  is  better,  but  it 
is  too  expensive  for  evevy  one  to  use. 

The  woman  who  keeps  house  with  a 
cellar  should  pay  it  a  daily  visit  and 
see  that  it  is  aired,  even  if  she  has  to 
neglect  her  parlor.  Enough  germs 
may  lurk  in  the  willing  leaves  of  a  cab- 
bage or  a  handful  of  decaying  potatoes 
to  cause  inexplicable  illness  in  her 
family. 

Salted  pistache  nuts  are  delicious  for 
the  teatable.  The  nuts  may  be  had  at 
any  of  the  pretentious  fruit  stores,  and 
down  town  they  are  sold  on  the  street 
by  swarthy  and  picturesque  Turks. 
The  nuts  should  be  carefully  cracked, 
or,  better  still,  split  with  a  small  knife, 
and  the  outer  skin  removed.  Heat 
slowly  in  a  cool  oven,  and  shake  in  fine 
salt. 


THE  BEST  EVERYWHERE! 

LDEIM  GATE" 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


LET'S  PLAN  AHEAD! 


WE  DO  MOST  OF  OUR  PLANNING  IN  THE 
winter  months.  Right  now  when  you're 
getting  toward  the  end  of  the  season's  work 
you  realize  mostly  what  you  need.  Why  not  figure  with 
us  to  improve  your  plant  for  next  season? 

Write  to  us,  giving  particulars,  and  we'll  gladly  cor- 
respond with  you. 

Or,  if  convenient,  come  in  to  our  plant  and  let  us 
show  you  our  machines  in  process  of  manufacture,  and 
also  out  in  actual  work. 

If  you're  figuring  on  a  new  plant  let  us  lay  it  out  for 
you.  Our  experience  enables  us  to  do  this  to  your  best 
advantage. 

Anderson  -Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 

332  West  Santa  Clara  St..  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

Look  forward  to  getting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.K. 
'  Rotary  Sieel  Hull  Gearing  Wasner  it's  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  get 
them  clean  in  an  hour's  time.  OurO.  K.  means  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


Me 


OK 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
side ot  the  tub  corrugated  like  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
right  or  left,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reversesautomatically.  turning 
clothes  back  and  forth  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  docs  away 
With  the  wash  day  backaches.  Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and  ask 
toseeit.  If  he  don't  handlethe  <>.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

[h.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No    8 10--. Assembly.  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  2%  inches  wide,  by 
31  feet  b\i  inches  long; 
*able  roof  H  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OP  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  aot  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  In 
viticulture,  horticulture  »ud  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


Single  man  of  experience  in  looking 
after  orchard  and  drying  fruit  would 

like  position  as  foreman. 

Address  Box  29,  care  of  this  office. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  August  24,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday  11  05',®1  0B«<     II  08  @1  10 

Thursday   1  09   ®1  0«4      1  094@1  064 

Friday   1  075*®1  104      1  084@1  124 

Saturday   1  083,®!  114      1  107n@l  13M 

Monday   1  08)4131  12         1  09\m  14 

Tuesday   1  07X®1  0»M      1  089S@1  10/, 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   5H<@55J4  584®55 

Thursday  5IV«.S4\  53>.4(«,53\; 

Fridav  M4«.6S»4  53'4..i.M<4 

Saturday  Wi«UA*i  52'„«i53* 

Monday   53*®54S  52^(354 

Tuesday   54  @56'»         53  &6*X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1904.  May.  1905. 

Thursday  II  50^(8)1  4S% 

Rrlfla    •  5i  @i  524 

Saturday   1  53  @l  514 

Monday   1  503£@1  52H 

Tuesday    1  524@1  51 

Wednesday   1  49M@1  474 

Wheat. 

Speculative  values  for  wheat  have 
shown  further  improvement  the  past 
week,  the  Chicago  market  taking  the 
lead  and  wheat  values  in  other  centers 
being  more  or  loss  affected,  but  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding  strength  has  been 
more  pronounced  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  The  increased  strength  devel- 
oped was  based  principally  on  injury  from 
rust  aud  low  temperature  in  the  wheat 
section  of  the  great  Northwest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rockies,  the  damage  be- 
ing generally  reported  greater  the  past 
week  than  previously  estimatod.  It  is 
believed  the  United  States  will  show  a 
decrease  in  yield  of  35,000,000  to  40,000,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  a 
few  weeks  more,  will  be  definitely  known. 
That  the  crop  of  the  wheat  district 
designated  as  the  Northwest  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rockies  has  suffered  seriously 
from  rust  and  will  be  comparatively  light 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  exact  amount  of 
the  damage  and  the  effect  of  the  same  on 
future  prices  of  importing  countries  re- 
main to  be  determined.  The  outlook  is 
certainly  for  a  firm  market.  In  this  cen- 
ter shippers  are  doing  practically  nothing 
and  millers  are  buying  sparingly  at  ex- 
treme prices  ruling.  The  Chicago  specu- 
lative market  broke  badly  to-day,  but  the 
local  spot  market  was  not  materially 
lower. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  l  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  374®  1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  11.53®  1  .474. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.53®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  *i.  i  i :.  .  May, 
1905,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   6s8d   @6s84d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   15'.(@16*s  224®— s 

Local  market   SI  474®1  50      II  40®1  45 

Floor. 

Owing  to  the  stiffer  prices  lately  estab- 
lished for  wheat,  the  flour  market  has 
been  tending  against  buyers.  There  are 
some  old  stocks  here,  however,  which  are 
selling  at  prices  close  to  the  figures  nom- 
inally current  for  same  flour  several 
months  ago.  Increased  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  Orient,  mainly  to 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  For  some  Da- 
kota hard  wheat  flour,  imported  here 
for  certain  bakers'  trade,  as  high  as  $7 
per  barrel  is  now  being  asked. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  18  25  (33  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75   (q  i  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Market  for  desirable  qualities  has  pre- 
sented a  rather  firm  tone,  although  in  the 
matter  of  quotable  values  there  have  been 
no  pronounced  changes  since  date  of  last 
review.  More  barley  has  been  lately 
changing  hands  in  the  interior  than  in 
this  center,  and  in  some  instances  at  rela- 
tively better  values  than  have  been  quota- 
ble here.  Considerable  is  being  shipped 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  into 
Arizona,  and  this  will  likely  continue  to 
be  the  case  throughout  tha  season. 
There  is  not  much  high-grade  barley 
offering  from  any  quarter.  Some  barley 
is  going  forward  by  steamer  to  the  Far- 
East. 

Peed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  074@1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  03fc@l  00>4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   l  10  ®1  17^ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  SO 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 

Oats. 

Receipts  are  of  only  moderate  volume 


for  this  time  of  year.  The  demand  is 
fairly  active,  and '  prevailing  values  are 
being  well  maintained,  especially  for  the 
better  grades.  Choice  oats  suitable  for 
seed  are  in  request  at  comparativey  stiff 
prices. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  II  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  so  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  ®l  274 

Milling   1  30  ®1  35 

Black  oats   1  20  @1  55 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  20  ®1  45 

Corn. 

There  are  moderate  quantities  of  East- 
ern on  market,  but  not  much  California 
product  of  any  description.  The  Eastern 
corn  now  here  represents  prior  arrival 
purchases  by  dealers  at  comparatively 
stiff  prices  and  is  being  held  decidedly 
steady.  Quotable  values  remain  much  as 
last  noted. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  474(31  55 

Large  Yellow   1  474®  1  55 

Small  Yellow   1  GO   ®1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  30   (31  35 

Egyptian  Brown   1  224@l  274 

Eastern,  In  bulk   1  374@1  45 

Kye. 

Demand  and  offerings  are  both  of 
rather  limited  volume.  Values  are  ruling 
steady. 

Good  to  choice  II  30   @1  35 

Buckwheat. 

None  on  market  at  present.  Millers 
name  $2.25  as  a  nominal  quotation  for 
choice. 

Beans. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry  for 
white  beans  the  past  week  and  values 
have  ruled  sliehtly  firmer,  especially  (for 
Large  Whites.  Market  for  Limas  con- 
tinues firm.  Prices  for  Black-eyes  have 
been  inclining  upward.  Some  operators 
who  have  no  Pinks  are  quoting  $3.40@ 
3.50,  while  holders  are  asking  $3.65  for 
choice  and  as  high  as  $4  on  filling  of  small 
orders. 

Pea.  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   ®8  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  (33  15 

Large  White   2  30   (a>2  50 

Pinks   3  40   (33  60 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   2  30  (32  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   (35  00 

Reds   4  25  (34  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  75  @  

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  some  inquiry  for  good  to 
choice  Green  and  market  is  showing  more 
steadiness.  Niles  are  out  of  stock.  Gar- 
banzos are  scarce  and  could  be  readily 
placed  at  full  current  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00   @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   (33  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   I  00   @3  25 

Bops. 

The  market  appears  strong.  Recent 
advices  report  25c  being  bid  in  Oregon  for 
new  crop  on  English  account.  Choice 
California  should  certainly  command  as 
good  figures.  The  yards  in  this  State 
are  reported  to  be  in  generally  first-class 
condition,  and  the  crop  so  far  as  har- 
vested is  turning  out  fine,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  of  recent  date  says: 
"  The  market  here  continues  quiet,  brew- 
ers not  buying  much  as  they  are  await- 
ing the  advent  of  the  new  crop.  Stocks 
of  1903  here,  however,  are  so  small  that 
prices  are  holding  firm.  Reports  from 
England  indicate  no  improvement  in  the 
conditions  and  some  authorities  now 
claim  that  380,000  cwts.  may  be  the  out- 
side figure.  On  the  Continent,  however, 
conditions  are  much  better,  especially  in 
Austria  and  Belgium,  and  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  Continent  will  have  be- 
tween 150,000  and  200,000  cwts.  more  than 
last  year.  Picking  of  the  early  varieties 
has  commenced  on  the  Continent.  In 
New  York  State  crop  continues  as  well 
as  before  and  picking  of  seedlings  has  be- 
gun." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @274 

Wool. 

Dealers  are  through  their  interior 
agents  and  representatives  buying  Fall 
clip  wherever  opportunity  offers  to  se- 
cure the  same  at  prices  in  their  favor, 
negotiating  for  the  wool  in  many  instances 
before  it  is  sheared.  But  they  are  posing 
quietly  here,  very  few  naming  quota- 
tions. Fall  wool  should  bring  materi- 
ally better  prices  then  last  year,  quality 
being  the  same.  A  shipment  of  72,000 
pounds  grease  wool  went  forward  by 
steamer  last  Saturday  for  New  York. 
Quotations  a  year  ago  for  Fall  clip  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  ranged  from  8@,llc 
for  San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  as  to  con- 
dition. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   22  @  

Northern,  defective           V!  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  '   20  (322 

Nevada . 


.15  @20 


Foothill  i  (4  @n 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         8  ®10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality                   8  <3i4 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  local  hay  market  shows  much  the 
same  depressed  state  as  previously  noted, 
being  especially  weak  for  medium  and 
lower  grades.    The  choicest  Wheat  and 


Tame  Oat  hay  are  selling  fairly  well, 
these  kinds  being  most  in  favor.  Alfalfa 
is  arriving  quite  freely,  but  is  in  fair  de- 
mand at  the  prices  ruling.  Straw  is  in 
increased  supply  and  market  easier  in 
tone. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  ®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50  (3  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  ®  II  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®   8  50 

Barley   7  00   ffl   9  CO 

Alfalfa    9  00  ®  11  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  II  oo 

Straw,  V  bale   40  @  65 

milataSB. 

There  have  been  no  special  changes  in 
the  market  for  Bran  and  Middlings 
either  in  quotable  values  or  the  general 
tone,  since  date  of  last  report.  Stocks  are 
of  fair  volume,  especially  of  Bran,  but  are 
mostly  in  few  hands.  Values  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range. 

Bran,  ■  ton  120  50  @  21  50 

Middlings   2500  @  2800 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  50  ®  22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   22  50  (3  23  50 

Cornmeal   31  50  ®  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  (3  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  @  33  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  fair  request  and  no 
great  quantity  offering,  either  spot  or  to 
arrive.  Especially  is  the  Trieste  variety 
in  light  supply.  Not  much  Alfalfa  here 
and  naturally  very  little  inquiry  for  the 
same  at  this  time  of  year. 

Alfalfa.  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00  ®16  00 

Flax   1  80  a  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25   ®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  ®  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  ®— 

Rape   l\®  24 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order.  There  is 
considerable  Amber  honey  offering,  in- 
cluding some  from  the  Bawaiian  Islands, 
but  stocks  of  choice  Water  White  are  of 
light  proportions,  and  market  for  latter 
sort  is  rather  firm;  to  purchase  freely  an 
advance  on  quotations  would  have  to  be 
paid. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  (3  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4   ®  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3!4®  3J£ 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  ®11 

Beeswax. 

No  trouble  in  securing  custom  at  cur- 
rent rates  for  desirable  stock.  Some  of 
superior  quality,  suitable  for  dentists' 
work,  is  bringing  35c  in  a  jobbing  way. 

Good  to  choice,  light  9  lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  choice  Beef  is  firm,  but  com- 
mon qualities  incline  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Small  Veal  in  prime  condition  sells  to  fair 
advantage.  Mutton  and  Lamb  are  offer- 
ing in  sufficient  quantity  for  current 
needs,  and  market  is  without  special  firm- 
ness. Hogs  are  in  fairly  liberal  receipt, 
with  market  tolerably  steady  at  last 
quoted  decline. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  H  B>   54®  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   44®  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  6@64c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4%@  4% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4)4®  44 

Veal,  large,  V  H>   6  @  7 

Veal,  small,  Vtt>   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   84®  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Demand  continues  good  for  Hides  in 
prime  condition.  Current  values  on  Pelts 
are  being  fairly  well  maintained.  Tallow 
is  without  quotable  change;  tolerably 
heavy  shipments  are  being  made  outward 
by  sea. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  ®9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s  —  @9      —  ®8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  84  —  @  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  tt>s. .—  @  84  —  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs  —  ®  84   —  @8 

Stags  —  @6      —  ®5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ®  94  —  @  84 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®11      —  ®10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  ®15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  @13     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs  —  @18      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  00@1  60 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  season  is  about  ended 
and  there  are  plenty  still  on  hand.  Mar. 
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ket  for  other  bags  and  bagging  is 
quiet,  values  remaining  without  quotable 
change. 

Bean  Bags    I  4^®R 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6\(H,6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5^®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5'»®5X 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  ^  100    4  75  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  34-tt>   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  presented  a  little  better  tone 
than  preceding  woek  for  chickens  in  prime 
to  choice  condition,  such  being  in  im- 
proved demand  and  not  in  very  heavy 
supply.  Small  and  poor  poultry  went  at 
fully  as  low  figures  as  last  quoted  and  was 
not  readily  placed.  Demand  for  Turkeys 
was  quite  limited  for  either  young  or  old. 
Ducks  were  in  moderate  request,  with  in- 
quiry mainly  for  large  and  fat  young. 
Geese  and  Goslings  were  in  light  receipt 
and  choice  met  with  a  rather  firm  mar- 
ket. Prices  for  Pigeons  ruled  much  the 
same  as  preceding  week,  the  inquiry  be- 
ing principally  for  young  showing  full 
growth. 

Turkeys,  Young,  ft  Tb  I  21 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   16 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fl  lb   15 

Hens,  California,  >  dozen   4  00 

Hens,  large   5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50 

Fryers   3  50 

Broilers,  large   2  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00 

Ducks,  large,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00 

Ducks,  large,  young,  V  dozen   4  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75 

Goslings,  9  pair   1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25 

Pigeons,  young   1  50 

Butter. 

Market  is  heavily  loaded  with  fresh 
butter  not  fine  enouffh  for  the  best  trade, 
and  still  far  from  being  poor.  Buyers 
content  with  this  sort  were  able  to  ope- 
rate to  decided  advantage,  dealers  being 
anxious  to  reduce  holdings.  Consider- 
able cold  storage  butter  is  being  placed, 
both  California  and  Eastern,  and  is  inter- 
fering with  the  salo  of  fresh. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   26  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   24  ®25 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Dairy,  select   23  ®24 

Dairy,  firsts    22  (9  23 

Dairy,  seconds   19  ®21 

Mixed  Store   »   134@14 

Cheese. 

C  hoice  to  select  mild-flavored  new  flats 
are  not  in  heavy  stock,  but  other  grades 
are  in  more  than  ample  supply  for  imme- 
diate needs.  Young  Americas  of  desir- 
able quality  are  not  plentiful  and  are 
bringing  comparatively  good  figures. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   94®  10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  »4 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®114 

Eastern   10  ®13 

Eggs. 

Prices  for  choice  to  select  fresh  were 
further  advanced  the  current  week,  as 
high  as  32ic  being  asked  by  jobbers,  but 
sales,  even  in  a  small  way,  were  not 
readily  effected  at  this  figure.  Much  of 
the  trade  is  being  diverted  to  cold  stor- 
age and  Eastern  eggs.  Some  brown  East- 
ern of  very  good  quality  are  going  to  re- 
tailers and  large  consumers  at  25c.  Some 
cold  storage  white  eggs  are  being  palmed 
off  on  unsuspecting  buyers  as  fresh. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  31  (3— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  26  ®29 

California,  good  to  choice  store   21   is  23 

Eastern  firsts   22  ®2I 

Eastern  seconds   10  ®21 

Vegetables 

There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of 
most  kinds  in  season,  especially  of  com- 
mon grades.  For  choice  to  select  qual- 
ities there  was  a  fair  demand  at  much  the 
same  range  of  prices  as  prevailed  the  pre- 
ceding week,  some  of  superior  quality  go- 
ing at  an  advance  on  quotable  rat»s.  The 
Onion  market  was  not  very  heavily 
stocked,  but  supplies  proved  ample  for 
the  immediate  demand  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  lb   24®  34 

Beans,  String,  V  B>   14®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  lbs...     75  ®  1  00 

Corn.  Green,  ¥  crate   75  ®  I  25 

Cucumbers,  V  box   25   3  50 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   40  ®  65 

Garlic,  new,  y  lb   34®  44 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   40  ®  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f>  ctl   1  10  @  1  35 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  %>  lb   24®  84 

Peppers,  Green.  »  box   30  ®  60 

Summer  Squash,  ¥  box   80   ®  60 

Tomatoes,  River,  box   SO  ®  60 

Tomatoes,  Bay,  *  box   60  ®  70 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  band  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  80  fbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

The  market  for  potatoes  showed  some- 
what improved  condition,  the  demand  be- 
ing better,  enabling  receivers  to  clean  up 
a  large  percentage  of  previous  accumula- 
tions. The  improvement  was  not  so 
much  in  quotable  values  as  in  general 
tone.  Sweets  were  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply and  prices  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ¥  cental   1  <y>  @  1  85 

Potatoes,  white,  <ft  cental   80  ®  1  10 
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Early  Rose,  *  cental   75  r*  90 

Garnet  Chile   75  (§>  80 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  9>   2  @  3 

Fresh  Fruits 

Receipts  of  nearly  all  leading  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  showed  decrease,  as 
compared  with  preceding  week,  "but  only 
for  choice  to  select  going  on  shipping 
orders,  or  required  for  immediate  local 
consumption,  did  the  market  display  any 
particular  firmness.  For  offerings  in  bulk 
there  was  not  much  competition  between 
heaviest  buyers,  canners  almost  without 
exception  bidding  low  figures.  For  No.  1 
Bartletts  canners  quoted  $20(a;25  per  ton, 
and  not  over  $30  for  choice,  but  other 
buyers  paid  an  advance  of  about  $5  per 
ton  on  these  figures.  The  canning  trade 
quoted  as  low  as  $30  per  ton  for  Cling- 
stone Peaches,  despite  their  scarcity,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  canneries 
securing  any  at  above  price,  as  choice 
Clingstones  were  salable  at  $40(«j.50  per 
ton,  with  a  possibility  of  still  better  prices 
for  select  qualities.  The  quotable  range 
on  Freestone  Peaches  in  bulk  was  $25(5(35 
per  ton,  as  to  quality  and  kind.  For 
Green  Gage  and  Washington  Plums  and 
Hungarian  Prunes  the  canners  quoted  $15 
per  ton,  but  choice  of  either  sort  com- 
manded up  to  $20  in  bulk,  with  more 
asked  for  select  in  limited  quantities.  For 
choice  Burbanks  $1@1.25  per  free  box 
was  realized.  Apples  of  high  grade  were 
in  light  supply  and  fair  request  at  fully  as 
good  figures  as  previously  quoted. 
Grapes  were  offered  rather  freely,  but  it 
was  the  exception  when  the  quality  was 
the  best,  and  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  the  market  was  devoid  of  any 
special  firmness.  Melons  were  in  de- 
creased supply  and  brought  improved 
figures,  although  cool  weather  operated 
against  active  inquiry.  Berries  did  Dot 
make  much  of  a  display  and  choice  of 
most  kinds  in  season  sole 
vantage. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ^  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>.  bx.. . 

Blackberries,  V  chest  

Cantaloupes,  f)  crate  

Crabapples,  Ip,  large  box  

Figs,  Black,  2  layers  

Figs,  Black,  Tfr  drawer  

Figs,  White  Smyrna,  ¥  small  box. 

Grapes,  Black,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate  

Grapes.  Tokay,  ^  crate  

Huckleberries.  ^  ft>  

Nutmeg  Melons.  #  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  V  pay  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  $  free  box  

Peaches,  Clingstone,  free  box.  . 
Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  ft  40-lh  box. 

Pears,  Burtlett,  No.  2,  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  ~$  ton  

Plums,  Large,  T&  box  

Plums,  fancy  varieties,  ~?  20-H>  bx 

Plums,  in  bulk,  ton   

Prunes,  ^  box  

Quinces,  f  box  


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  not  showing  any  great  activity  in 
this  center  or  any  pronounced  fluctuations 
in  values.  There  is  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand in  the  interior  for  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Pears,  and  at  fully  as  good  average 
figures  as  have  been  current  any  time  this 
season.  Fine  Apricots  are  especially 
sought  after,  and  could  not  be  purchased 
freely  without  the  payment  of  a  substan- 
tial advance  on  established  quotations. 
Prevailing  values  on  Peaches  are  being 
well  maintained  on  desirable  qualities, 
carload  lots  being  generally  held  at  a 
moderate  advance  on  the  range  of  prices 
below  noted.  New  crop  Pears  are  on  mar- 
ket in  limited  quantity  and  are  expected 
to  be  soon  offering  quite  freely.  Present 
offerings  are  mostly  only  standard  grade, 
while  the  inquiry  is  largely  for  choice  to 
fancy,  with  the  firmness  of  the  market 
confined  mainly  to  stock  of  latter  sort. 
Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  yet 
done  in  this  season's  Plums  and  values  for 
the  same  at  present  are  not  very  clearly 
defined.  Figs  remain  quotably  as  last 
noted,  with  market  easy  in  tone.  Prune 
market  continues  slow  and  devoid  of 
strength.  Santa  Clara  fours  in  bags  are 
not  quotable  over  l£c.  in  carload  lots,  Oct. 
delivery.  The  large  sizes  are  command- 
ing a  premium  of  Jc.  to  }c,  the  latter 
principally  for  30-40s.  The  steamer  Ven- 
tura for  Australia  carried  35,000  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  including  15,000  lbs.  Prunes.  The 
steamer  Umatilla  took  for  British  Colum- 
bia 12,500  lbs.  dried  fruit,  6,900  lbs.  being 
Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   53^®  6H 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6 V4@  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f»  lb          T6®  854 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9%<&\a% 

Figs,  10-tt>  box,  1-fb  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  V  lb   5  &— 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5J4®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice   r>jf<a  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  fancy  to  extra  fancy..  7  ®  8 

Pears,  standard,  ¥  lb   f>%@  6 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Pears,  extra  fancy  10  @ll 

Plums.  Black,  pitted   5V4®  6M 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  @  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6%®  V/t 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l5i@l',c  ;  40-50s,  3H@8fcc; 
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50-60S,  2^@3Hc;  60-70s,  2%@2?£c;  70-80s,  l?i®2%c  ; 
80-908,  l%@l%c  \  90-lOOs,  %@lV»c;  small,  %®%c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3^@  4 '4 

Apples,  quartered   3V4®  4 v, 

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   3  @  3y, 

Figs,  Black   2}4@  4 

Kalslns. 

Market  for  new  is  being  seriously  handi- 
capped at  present  by  the  heavy  carry-over 
stock.  The  steamer  Ventura  carried  40,- 
000  lbs.  for  Australia.  Movement  on 
local  account  is  light. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  prices  at 
packing  points  for  carload  lots  of  1904  crop,  Oc- 
tober delivery: 

50- lb.  cases. 

Standard  Grades —  Per  fb. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  2%c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  3><c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  2V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3*4c 

Seedless  Thompson's.  Unbleached  i%c 

Woodland  Sultanas,  bleached  3!4@5  c 

Woodland  Thompson's,  bleached  4H®8  c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  f,  tt>   h\ic 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  'ft  pkg  4}^c 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  ¥  8>   5  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  ft  fb  i%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  f,  pkg  3Sfc 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,     B>  454c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Valencia  Oranges  are  in  fair  supply,  and 
are  being  steadily  held,  but  demand  for 
them  is  not  brisk,  other  and  more  sea- 
sonable fruit  being  abundant  and  cheap. 
Market  for  Lemons  shows  no  quotable 
changes,  but  stocks  are  sufficient  for  a 
much  more  active  movement  than  is  be- 
ing experienced.  Limes  in  prime  condi- 
tion are  higher,  latest  arrivals  being  in 
poor  order  and  have  to  be  repacked. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  V  box   1  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Limes,  Mexican,  ¥  box   4  50  @5  CO 

Nuts. 

Almond  prices  have  been  further  ad- 
vanced. Most  of  the  crop  has  been 
bought  up  and  dealers  are  unloading 
some  early  purchases  at  a  handsome 
profit.  It  is  reported  unofficially  that  the 
market  for  new  crop  Walnuts  will  open 
at  about  12c.  wholesale  for  No.  1  soft- 
shell.  Peanuts  are  in  light  stock  and 
market  is  firm. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  16  @17 

[XL  Almonds  13H®14V4 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds   13  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   lOHigHS 

feanuts,  fair  to  prime  5  @  5H 

Wine. 

The  wine  market  has  developed  no  pro- 
nounced changes  since  last  report.  Dry 
wines  of  last  vintage  are  obtainable  from 
first  hands  down  to  15c  per  gallon,  San 
Francisco  delivery,  and  are  not  quotable 
over  17c  wholesale.  The  grape  crop  is  not 
turning  out  as  well  as  expected  early  in 
the  season.  Some  of  the  berries  were  badly 
shrunken  through  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  growing  period,  and  injury 
from  mildew  is  greater  than  was  generally 
estimated.  Growers  in  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties  expect  to  realize,  $15@$18  per 
ton  for  grapes,  but  there  are  no  evidences 
of  buyers  having  as  yet  made  any  prices. 
Sweet  wines  of  last  year  are  held  at  30c 
per  gallon,  winery  delivery.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
219,475  gallons  and  for  previous  week 
were  331,750  gallons.  The  steamer  City 
of  Peking,  sailing  Aug.  20th,  carried 
59,500  gallons  wine,  including  58,451  gal- 
lons for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  pas' 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  the  corresponding  time  the 
orevious  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks   146,088 

Wheat,  ctls   32,568 

Barley,  ctls   67,976 

Oats,  ctls   21,635 

Corn,  ctls   4,260 

Rye,  ctls   717 

Beans,  sks   4,377 

Potatoes,  sks   28,426 

Onions,  sks   4,114 

Hay,  tons   6,181 

Wool,  bales   1,170 

Hops,  bales   1 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


705,116 
220,807 
417,232 
123,401 
14,369 
7.758 
21,393 
160,473 
18,492 
35,465 
8,516 
219 


854,177 
298,808 
805,141 
171,657 
14,327 
11,292 
16,195 
165,330 
23,898 
37,565 
8,979 
1,137 


New  Patents. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
1  July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  X  sk  101,624  551,656 

Wheat,  ctls  I  21,789 

Barley,  ctls                    297,  106,951 

Oats,  ctls                         222  2,555 

Corn,  ctls  I  1,731 

Beans,  sks                       188  3.261 

Hay,  bales                     98  20,217 

Wool,  lbs  156,780  632,495 

Hops,  lbs                         779  5,964 

Honey,  cases                225  310 

Potatoes,  pkgs               239  10,146 


505,156 
78,782 
491.270 
5.059 
2,716 
3,182 
25,561 
882,461 
55,265 
66 
13,546 


A  Good  Husband. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  9,  1904. 

767,130.— Saw  Set— R.  Addison,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
767,257.— Step  Ladder— G.  L.  Banks,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

766.926.— Vehicle  Wheel— C.  N.  Beal,  S.  F. 
766,984.— Hair  Restorative— V.  F.  Beede,  Stock- 
ton. Cal. 

767,0/6.— Tool  Holder— H.  W.  Borchers,  Port- 
land, Or. 

767.139.— Book  Supporter— L.  C.  De  Carli,  San 

Jose.  Cal. 

767,211.— Preserving  Eggs— N.  J.  Dobbins,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
757,331.— Cigar  Machine— C.  L.  Driefer,  S.  F. 
766,994. — Refrigerator  —  B.  S.  Frvar,  Sumner, 

Wash. 

767,054.— Bricks-  H.  M.  Hanmore,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

766,945.—  Telephone— H.  I.  Hauxhurst,  East  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

767,151.— Bed  or  Couch— J.  Hoey,  S.  F. 
767,276.—  amalgamator  —  F.  J.  Hoyt,  Redlands, 
Cal. 

767.3il.— Window  Glass— C.  J.  Hurrie,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

767,344.— Paring  Hoofs— W.  G.  Jackson,  S.  F. 
767,156.— Display  Card— L.  Lemos,  S.  F. 
767,302.— Beeh  Drawing  Machine— A.  L.  Malone, 
S.  F. 

766,889.— Water  Heater— J.  M.  McCartney,  S.  F. 
766  964—  Water  heater— J.  M.  McCartney,  Glen 
Ellen,  Cal. 

7f7,i>05.— Shoe  Lacing— J.  A.  McCoy,  Sissons,  Cal. 
767,162.— Transporting  Apparatus— G.  W.  Mc- 

Near,  Jr.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
767.305.— Honey  Extractor— C.  W.  Metcalf,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

767.009.  — Gold  Dredger— O.  B.  Perry,  S.  F. 

767.010.  — Vehicle  Axle— P.  C.  Peterson,  Geyser- 
ville,  Cal. 

767,12!.— Vending  Machine— T.  R.  Priebe,  Ren- 
ton,  Wash 

767.124.— Hygienic  Bath— C.  P.  Randolph,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
767.247.— Pedal— H.  C.  Ross,  Piru,  Cal. 
767,015.— Therapeutic  Machine— H.  A  Slaughter. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
767.127.— Automobile— A.  C.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles. 

Cal. 

767.021  — Camera  —  Swartz   &    Martin,  Junction 
City,  Or. 

767,255.— Drag  Saw— J.  Tuisku,  Everett,  Wash. 


Army  Worm  on  Alfalfa. — Modesto 
Herald:  Countless  thousands  of  a  worm 
answering  the  description  of  the  army 
worm  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ceres  dis- 
trict. L.  L.  McCumber,  farming  at  a 
point  3  miles  from  Ceres,  calls  attention 
to  the  worm,  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation in  his  alfalfa  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago.  He  observed  that  the  al- 
falfa appeared  to  be  dying  in  spots,  and 
investigation  found  the  worm  in  countless 
numbers.  His  examination  showed  that 
the  worms  stripped  the  leaves  from  the 
alfalfa  stalk  and  consumed  the  plant 
wholly.  Mr.  McCumber  states  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  worm  would  have 
cleaned  out  his  alfalfa  had  it  not  been 
about  ready  to  cut.  And  he  promptly 
cut  it.  Mr.  McCumber  flooded  some  of 
his  alfalfa  a  few  days  before  he  cut  it. 
Subsequently  he  found  the  worm  as  thick 
as  before.  Dan  Baldwin,  residing  east  of 
McCumber's,  reports  the  presence  of  the 
worm  in  his  alfalfa.  So  does  Rowe 
Rogers,  residing  4  miles  west. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  ana  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NATLLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
"ssavlne  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

$85 

CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMERICAN  SCALE  CO. 
175  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and .  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Pulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


ipf)W))Tfini|iy|yini|Miiiiiwiny|'f>"]|)piri'wifwi|  

Penetrates,  Preserves, 

PROTECTS 

Adds  life  wherever  used.  It 
is  not  an  ordinary  paint.  We 
can  demonstrate  why.  Write 
for  booklet  and  further  in- 
formation. 4« 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 
24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Loi  Angela,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver  . 


My  husband  takes  the  Pacific  Rubal 
Press  and  would  not  be  without  it. — 
Katie  Tull,  Yuba  City. 


A  MODERN  DAIRY 

Needs  the  best  and  most  reliable  supplies  and 
apparatus.    That's  the  only  kind  we  have. 

If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are 
milking,  we  wUl  send  you  our  1904  Catalogue, 
containing  useful  and  reliable  Information 
for  farmers  and  dairymen. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


9-11  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


107  First  St. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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The  Horticultural  Standing  of  the 
Quail. 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno  is 
a  thorough  horticulturist.  She  studies 
carefully  every  detail  of  .her  chosen 
vocation  and  makes  it  pay  her  good  re- 
turns. Her  Minnewowa  vineyard  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  State. 
The  splendid  results  obtained  by  its 
owner  show  what  can  be  done  in  Cali- 
fornia in  a  horticultural  way  to  grow 
the  best  fruit  and  market  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Being  an  eminently  intelligent  and 
successful  farmer,  Mrs.  Sherman's  ex- 
periences on  any  subject  pertaining  to 
her  calling  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
value.  She  is  a  farmer  who  forms  her 
opinions  not  from  prejudice,  but  from 
close  and  careful  observation,  and  when 
recently  asked  by  W.  Scott  Way  of 
Pasadena  to  give  her  opinion  regarding 
the  economic  status  of  the  California 
quail  in  its  relation  to  the  grape  grower 
and  farmer,  she  replied  as  follows  : 

"I  put  your  letter  aside  for  some 
days,  as  I  wished  to  consult  my  fellow 
grape  growers  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  the  quail  actually  do.  1  had 
hoped  to  find  a  few  like  myself  who  love 
the  birds  enough  to  mind  the  few 
grapes  it  requires  to  feed  them.  So 
far  I  have  not  found  one  man  that  does 
not  believe  them  to  be  destructive. 
Yet  I  did  not  find  one  that  really  had 
any  idea  of  how  much  the  loss— whether 
$5  or  $500 — a  year.  All  were  sure  they 
lost,  but  would  not  commit  themselves 
as  to  how  much  it  really  was.  As  the 
Thompson's  Seedless  and  Emperors  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  on  our  lands,  I 
thought  I  could,  perhaps,  find  out  some- 
thing about  it.  While  one  in  the  pack- 
ing house  notices  every  bunch  of  spoiled 
grapes,  yet  the  entire  culls  of  the  Em- 
peror variety  last  season  was  less  than 
four  tons  from  every  cause,  including 
mildew  and  sulphur  stains,  while  the 
total  product  shipped  out,  of  this  va- 
riety, was  seventy-seven  tons. 

Damage  Very  Small. — "The  per- 
centage of  damage  from  all  causes,  in- 
cluding quail,  was  therefore  small, 
though  at  the  time  the  opinion  was 
prevalent  that  our  grapes  were  badly 
injured.  So  I  personally  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  a  heavy  burden,  with  the 
many  quail  we  have,  and  the  gunners 
think  we  have  more  than  any  one  else 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Then  we 
should  consider  the  vast  amount  of  good 
these  birds  do.  The  grapes  only  last  a 
few  weeks  and  during  the  other  nine  or 
more  months  of  the  year  the  quail  must 
feed  on  weed  seed  and  insects.  The 
good  they  do  in  this  way  is  certainly 
very  great,  though  not  easily  estimated. 
But  so  sure  am  I  of  their  value  that  I 
could  not  keep  down  all  the  weeds  with- 
out their  help." 

Government  Declarations  About 
the  Quail. — The  section  of  biological 
survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  upon  the  "Economic 
Value  of  the  Bobwhite  to  the  farmer. 
Inasmuch  as  the  habits  and  food  of  the 
California  quail  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  bobwhite,  a  few  extracts 
from  this  bulletin  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  farmers  and  fruit  raisers  of  this 
coast.  This  scientific  investigation  was 
carried  on  in  twenty-one  different 
States  and  extended  through  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  with  an  examination 
of  the  stomachs  of  801  birds.  From  the 
results  obtained  during  this  investiga- 
tion the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pronounces  the  quail  one  of  the  most 
valuable  birds  to  the  agriculturist  found 
in  America. 

These  investigations  showed  that  the 
food  of  the  adult  bobwhite  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August 
— the  months  when  insect  pests  are  the 
most  numerous — consisted  of  31.5%  in- 
sects, and  principally  of  such  predatory 
classes  as  the  potato  beetle,  cucumber 
beetle,  bean  leaf  beetle,  wire  worms  and 
their  beetles,  corn  weevils,  clover  leaf 
weevils,  cotton  boll  weevils,  caterpil- 
lars, army  worms,  cutworms,  grasshop- 


pers, locusts  and  chinch  bugs.  Of  their 
entire  food  for  the  year,  the  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds  formed  50.78%.  From 
the  stomach  of  one  bird  killed  on 
Christmas  Day,  1901,  at  Kinsale,  Va., 
10,000  seeds  of  the  pigweed  were  taken. 

The  grain  found  in  the  stomachs  com- 
puted for  the  entire  year,  amounted  to 
23.64%  of  the  whole,  but  this  was 
mostly  picked  up  after  harvest,  for  the 
droppings  of  young  broods  examined  in 
July  showed  a  purely  insectivorous  diet. 
During  the  whole  investigation  no  ker- 
nels of  sprouting  grain  were  found  in 
any  of  the  stomachs  examined.  Fin- 
ally, the  department  estimates  that 
each  quail  consumes  between  the  first 
of  September  and  the  first  of  May  fully 
eight  pounds  of  seeds  of  troublesome 
weeds. 

These  statements  can  be  reiled  upon 
as  correct,  because  they  are  the  results 
of  careful  investigations  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  agriculturist,  in  order 
to  determine  what  is  injurious  and  what 
is  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  horti- 
culturist. 

As  the  habits  and  food  of  the  bob- 
white  and  the  California  quail  are  very 
similar,  there  can  be  but  little  question 
that  the  California  quail  are  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist  of 
this  State,  in  the  destruction  of  insects 
and  noxious  weeds,  as  their  Eastern 
cousins  are  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  east 
of  the  Rockies,  and  should  number 
among  their  most  ardent  friends  the 
men  on  whose  lands  they  toil  inces- 
santly, gleaning  the  seeds  of  his  trouble- 
some weeds  and  destroying  the  insect 
pests  that  prey  upon  his  crops. 


ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


THE   " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.' 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

13  Inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000 
h  ..  10.00  V 
11.50  " 
12.60  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  ol  Craln  when  It  Is 
ready,  atless  costthanlostatklt.  Llcht  en.  ...di  to  take 
aavwhere:  strong  enough  to  d  o  any  »  ork.  Compact,  dur- 
able, guaranteed.  Bigillustrated  catalog  lr*e.  Send  for  It. 
BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
M4i  Racine  Junction.  Wis. 


Box 


G 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  (remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case.  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia,  and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2V4  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
tine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.   Price  111,500. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 

CHEAP  RATES  ^TooKl*^0" 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.)  -j 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


3T0N  WAGON  SCALER 

SEMT  OM  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S.  .STANDARD.  BALL  BEARING 


\\\W*:  COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  PRci 
\  AMEJUCAM  .SCALE.  CC^-UWOf 
tlMt  il»  i»,  Rank  Bid,  KAflSAS  OTY,  MC 


HE, 


Grain 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
"Fertilization,"  sent  free 
to  farmers   upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
03  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MKYKR,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3V£-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

T"e  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co., A^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  Inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17SO,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. '8  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Preit.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooa-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  f  St,  Washington,  D.  C 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by— 

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINQTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


August  27,  1904. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


Oiled  Roads  in  Kings  County. 


The  State  Department  of  Highways 
in  Sacramento  has  just  collected  some 
information  concerning  the  oiled  roads 
of  Kings  county.  The  first  work  was 
done  in  1902,  and  there  are  now  about 
28  miles  of  oiled  country  roads.  They 
are  generally  of  a  sandy  loam — in  some 
places  mostly  sand,  in  others  mostly 
clay;  some  portions  are  composed  of 
clay  and  sand,  with  considerable  alkali. 
The  roadbed  is  generally  graded  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  while  damp 
from  winter  rains.  This  leaves  the  road 
somewhat  soft  for  3  or  4  inches  in  depth 
and  ready  for  the  oil  as  soon  as  the 
rainy  season  is  ended.  About  12  feet  of 
the  roadway  thus  prepared  is  well  cov- 
ered with  oil,  which  is  then  worked  into 
the  soil  with  a  disk  cultivator,  so  as  to 
leave  the  oil  mixed  in  with  about  2 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  roadway.  In  a 
few  days  the  oil  becomes  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  2  inches  of  soil.  It 
is  soft  and  sticky  for  a  few  days,  but 
soon  becomes  packed,  and,  after  a 
while,  harder  and  firmer. 

In  some  places  where  the  percentage 
of  sand  is  small,  the  surface  of  the 
roadway  looks  like  asphalt  pavement. 
In  applying  the  oil  there  is  used  a  600- 
gallon  or  1000-gallon  metal  tank  on  a 
wagon,  provided  with  a  sprinkler,  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  piece  of  4-inch  gas 
pipe  perforated  with  .1-inch  or  /^-inch 
holes.  The  oil  is  discharged  by  gravity, 
no  pressure  being  supplied.  From  300 
to  600  barrels  per  mile  are  used  for  a 
12-foot  strip,  the  greater  quantity  be- 
ing used  where  the  roadbed  is  mostly 
sand.  Where  the  roadbed  is  mostly 
clay,  and  particularly  where  there  is 
considerable  alkali,  but  little  oil  has 
been  found  necessary.  Where  roads 
have  been  oiled  more  than  once,  the  sec- 
ond dressing  has  been  put  on  the  fol- 
lowing year,  without  plowing  before 
putting  on  the  oil,  thus  allowing  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  year  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  two  applications.  Generally 
about  one-half  as  much  oil  is  used  the 
second  year  as  the  first  on  the  same 
road  surface.  The  oil,  of  11°  to  14° 
gravity,  is  obtained  from  Bakersfield  at 
a  cost  of  62%  cents  per  barrel,  deliv- 


Pumping  Outfit  on  Wheels. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  wagon  equipped  with  a  25  H.  P. 
"Union"  double-cylinder  stationary 
engine.    A  circulating  tank  is  mounted 


ered.  It  is  not  heated,  and  the  cost  of 
applying  is  but  $15  to  $20  a  mile.  Grad- 
ing of  the  roadbed  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  work, 
the  cost  ranging  from  $100  to  $400  per 
mile. 

After  the  permanent  road  surface  or 
crust  has  been  formed,  about  140  bar- 
rels per  mile  are  used  each  year  for  a 
few  years  in  maintenance  and  repairs. 
The  greatest  trouble  experienced  has 
been  the  stickiness  of  the  surface,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  carried  off  in  spots  by 
wheels  and  horses'  feet.  Rains  have 
sometimes  washed  the  oil  off  or  out  of 
the  soil.  Where  the  roadbed  is  chiefly 
sand,  the  oiled  portion  becomes  ground 
up  into  soft,  brown  dust,  so  that,  if  not 
again  oiled,  the  last  state  is  worse  than 
the  first.  In  Hanford  and  vicinity  it 
has  been  noticed  that  roads  and  streets 
remain  sticky  longer  where  they  are 
shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  yet  they  re- 
main longer  in  good  condition  after  they 
become  well  settled;  also  that  they  dry 
out  in  winter  more  quickly  than  the 
same  roads  before  being  oiled.  About 
20  miles  will  be  oiled  during  1904. 


THE  STOCKYARD. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Convention. 

The  California  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  announces  a  convention  in 
Sacramento,  August  29th  and  30th. 
This  convention — the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  held  in  California — will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  those  en- 
gaged in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poul- 
try. The  objects  of  the  convention  will 
be  to  discuss  all  questions  of  interest  to 
the  live  stock  industry,  particularly 
systematic  breeding  and  feeding,  both 
from  a  scientific  and  practical  stand- 
point. 

The  practical  and  commercial  feature 
of  the  industry  as  prevailing  to-day  in 
the  State  will  be  handled  by  stockmen 
who  are  among  our  most  successful 
breeders  and  feeders. 

The  wide  range  of  interest  congre- 
gated at  this  breeders'  convention  can- 
not fail  to  create  the  warmest  and 
most  interesting  debates.    The  Asso- 


Portable  PumpiDg  Outfit. 


on  the  wagon  and  an  oil  tank  is  attach- 
ed underneath.  The  engine  is  fitted 
with  a  friction-clutch  pulley.  The  outfit 
is  used  for  pumping  purposes.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Cutting  Packing 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.     The  net 


ciation  particularly  invites  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
attend  the  convention. 

The  following  is  the  program: 

August  29th— 8  P.  M.  Convention  opens. 
President's  address. 

1.  "Agricultural  Education,"  James 
M.  Allen. 

2.  "The  Value  of  Pure-bred  Sires," 
Professor  W.  L.  Carlyle. 

3.  "  The  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion," H.  A.  Jastro,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Association. 

4.  "Sheep,"  Dr.  James  W.  Withy- 
combe. 

5.  "Tuberculosis  Prom  a  Breeders' 
Standpoint,"  R.  A.  Archibald,  D.  V.  S. 

6.  "  The  Advantage  of  Chopping  Hay 
for  Feeding  Beef  Steers,"  L.  M.  Foulke. 

7.  "The  Selecting  and  Fitting  of 
Cattle  for  the  Show  Ring,"  N.  C.  Maris, 
a  breeder  and  fitter  of  long  experience. 

8.  "The  Science  of  Breeding,"  Cor- 
nelius Baldwin. 

9.  "  The  Farmer's  Cow,"  Robert  Ash- 
burner,  E.  S.  Wagenheim  and  others. 

August  30—8  P.  M. 

1.  "California  Livestock  Conditions," 
Professor  E.  W.  Major. 

2.  "Live  Stock  Exhibitions  in  Cali- 
fornia," B.  F.  Rush. 

Discussion — general. 

3.  "  Poultry  Culture  in  California  as  a 
Leading  Industry,"  Henry  Benar. 

Discussion. 

4.  Infectious  Diseases  of  Live  Stock  in 
California;  Their  Control  and  Eradica- 
tion," Chas.  H.  Blemer,  ex-State  Veter- 
inarian. 

5.  "Swine  —  Selecting  Our  Breeding 
Animals,"  Elias  Gallup. 

Discussion— S.  B.  Wright,  C.  H.  Session 
and  others. 

6.  "  Some  Experiences  With  California 
Oils  in  Dipping  to  Destroy  Texas  Tick," 
James  Irvine  and  others. 

7.  "Grasshoppers,"  Professor  C.  N. 
Woodwoith  and  J.  S.  Hunter. 

8.  "Horses,"  Professor  Gordon  H. 
True,  Francis  Hodgkins  and  others. 


Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Russia. 


There  are  220  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative associations  in  Russia.  Some  of 
them  receive  subsidies  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  district  council.  These 
associations  purchase  at  wholesale  ag- 
ricultural implements  and  machinery, 
seeds,  breeding  stock,  etc.,  which  are 
sold  on  credit  or  on  the  installment 
plan  to  the  individual  farmers.  Agri- 
cultural exhibitions  are  held  and  lec- 


weight  of  the  engine,  without  battery, 
friction-clutch  pulley,  oil  tank,  etc.,  is 
3860  pounds;  the  weight  of  the  com- 
plete outfit  is  6500  pounds.  This  out- 
fit is  made  and  furnished  by  the  Union 
Gas  Engine  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


turers  are  employed  who  go  from  place 
to  place  instructing  the  farmers  in  all 
branches  of  husbandry.  Grounds  are 
also  set  apart  for  experimenting  by  cul- 
tivating new  plants.  In  many  other 
ways  the  co-operative  associations  re- 
sult beneficially  for  the  Russian  peasant. 
— Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General, 
Frankfort,  Germany. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  l  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,*^*  CALIFORNIA. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3K-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

1  SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND    INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Cmiranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


wsRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  v  I  RON  WORKS 
   19  FOtSMJNT  ST.  smriuKcurc 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Case  of  Catarrh. 


TO  the  Editor  :— Will  Dr.  Norman 
Neilson  be  kind  enough  to  prescribe  for  a 
mare  that  has  catarrh  of  several  years 
standing.  Runs  occasionally  from  nos- 
trils mostly  after  a  drive  and  makes  a 
roaring  noise  when  warmed  up  or  after 
drinking.  The  mare  is  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits.— A.  M.,  San  Jose. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  NEILSON. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  there  is 
some  permanent  impediment  to  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  air  through  the 
larynx  or  trachea  accompanying  a 
chronic  nasal  catarrh,  very  little  can 
be  hoped  for  as  regards  curative  treat- 
ment. But  much  palliative  benefit 
can  be  gained  by  a  judicious  use  of 
tonics  together  with  a  correct  diet. 
This  should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible, 
in  small  bulk,  of  a  laxative  nature  and 
given  at  least  an  hour  before  going  out. 
Feed  hay  sparingly,  and  wet  it  if  it  is 
inclined  to  be  dry  and  dusty,  and  give 
very  little  water  in  the  morning. 

A  pint  of  linseed  oil,  well  boiled  and 
given  daily  for  a  length  of  time,  is  often 
good. 

As  tonic,  Fowler's  solution  in  half- 
ounce  doses  three  times  daily  in  the 
feed  or  in  the  drinking  water  is  good, 
hut  must  be  kept  up  for  a  month  or 
longer. 

A  stimulating  liniment  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  throat  and  the  nostrils  sprayed 
daily  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

When  in  harness,  this  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  encourage  protrusion 
of  the  nose  as  much  as  possible. 

Norman  Neilson,  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


New  State  Veterinarian. 


Governor  Pardee  has  commissioned 
Dr.  Charles  Keane,  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
be  State  Veterinarian,  vice  Dr.  Blemer, 
term  expired.  Dr.  Keane  is  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  and 
was  graduated  as  a  veterinarian  from 
the  University  of  California.  Soon 
after  being  graduated  Dr.  Keane  took 
service  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  was  stationed  in  Minnesota, 
serving  there  with  marked  success. 
Latterly  he  served  the  Bureau  in  the 
southern  counties  of  California.  He  has 
resigned  the  Federal  position  to  accept 
the  post  to  which  he  has  now  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Dr.  Keane  will  enter  at  once  upon 
his  new  line  of  duties,  beginning  this 
week  with  the  inspection  of  several 
bands  of  cattle  in  southern  counties  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED   OVER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  BOO  aver 
age  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  tor  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
•loarnal— Free. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oi!  Soap  No.  3 

Endoraed  by  C.  S.  Dept.  of  AgrL  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  TLusjoaptsa  Fertilizer  at  well  Man  Insecti- 


cide. 60-lb.  k_. 
8701b..  8Jc  per  1 
JA" 
MMI 


perlb:  barrel, 42sr>i.,8tc.  Send  for  bon  i„. 
JAM&H<;oilll.  Original  Maker.  0  ,P'- 
41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  ft 


I ■■HHJH  STOPPED  FRt  ~ 
■    M  Permanently  Cured  by 

-  I  I  jtOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  W  NERVE  RESTORER 
V  Bo  Flu  , fUr  flr«t  d»,  '■  um. 

m  OOSSCLTATION,  j»i*>ii»I  or  by  mftU.  IrnlU,  .ad 
•  •*  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  n*.t  ©aij  lemjtaty  MMati for  »i 
Nii.oc.  Ixftonoi™,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus ' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Poood«118;i. 
DB.8.H.KL1NE, lfl.931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOX8TEIN  8— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORN SM-Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  safe.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W  H  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry."  Wm.  Nlleg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters. Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacilic 
coast.   Verba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  12  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

C.  B.  CARR1NGTON,  Haywarcis,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  812  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

I  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
NHes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

O.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


i.auoaocramciiioBi.,  aanrran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK. 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  gale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

131  Dorado  Oil  Works 

308  California  St..  Ran  Francisco.  Cal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  A  Washington,  D.  C. 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNINO  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 

I  Will  Have  a  Number  of  Choice  Young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  California  State  Fair. 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 

CHICAGO.  519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


•MANUFACTURED  B"V.. 


N   OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\' .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 

XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  lnseots. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 

COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chioory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00   F»o«tpeald  • 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Send  for  1004  Catalogue  D  If  interested  In  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  CAL., 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 

Raisins,  Prunes,  and  "The  Inevit- 
able Parcels  Post." 


To  the  Editor: — "The  Inevitable 
Parcels  Post"  is  the  black  letter  head 
line  over  an  editorial  in  The  American 
Grange  Bulletin,  the  official  organ  of 
the  National  GraDge,  published  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  After  stating  that  the 
Eastern  farmer  needs  the  parcels  post 
even  more  than  he  needed  the  free 
rural  delivery,  the  editor  adds:  "  It  is 
time  that  every  influence  of  the  Grange 
and  its  members  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  men  who  are  now  candidates 
before  the  people  for  election  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  parcels  post  is  inevitable;  but  those 
who  need  it  can  do  much  to  hasten  the 
day  when  it  will  be  at  their  service." 

Now,  few  classes  need  it  more  than 
the  raisin  and  prune  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. Here  is  how  one  of  them  ex- 
presses his  feelings  to  me: 

I  now  think  it  would  be  well  if  you 
would  write  a  communication  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  on  the  value  of 
parcels  post  to  raisin  growers,  particu- 
larly in  that  it  would  enable  them  not 
only  to  widely  distribute  and  market 
much  of  their  crop,  but  also  that  it  would, 
properly  used,  enable  the  growers  to 
most  efficiently  advertise  their  product 
through  such  distribution.  It  is  the  firm 
belief  of  most  raisin  growers  that  it  is 
necessary  to  advertise  raisins  and  prunes 
extensively — even  to  the  extent  of  $50,000 
or  $100,000  per  year — in  order  to  create  a 
market  and  demand  for  an  ever-increasing 
crop.  If  each  individual  grower  could  by 
the  aid  of  parcels  post  distribute  among 
his  Eastern  relatives,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances his  raisins  at  a  reasonable  advance 
in  price  over  what  he  now  receives,  and  his 
Eastern  friends  receive  the  raisins  at  say 
less  than  half  he  is  now  charged,  the 
people  would  buy  and  use  all  the  raisins 
California  can  produce,  and  the  growers 
would  advertise  the  industry  better  than 
any  sum  spent  in  newspaper  or  magazine 
advertising. 

This  year,  and  now,  is  a  good  time  for 
raisins  growers  (prune  growers  also)  to  go 
to  work  in  earnest  and  see  to  it  that  no 
man  goes  to  Congress  from  California 
who  is  not  openly  and  earnestly  an  advo- 
cate of  parcels  post. 

This  to  me  seems  good,  sound,  com- 
mon sense — otherwise  wisdom,  for  wis- 
dom, says  one  of  our  modern  sages,  is 
"  knowing  what  is  best  to  do  next;  skill 
is  knowing  how  to  do  it,  and  virtue  is 
doing  it." 

Let  us  all  try  to  practice  the  neces- 
sary wisdom,  skill  and  virtue.  And  let 
us  do  it  now. 

"There  ain't  a  man  thet  needs  be 
told  thet  now's  the  only  bird  lays  eggs 
of  gold."  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 


The  Spanish  Almond  Crops. 

Reports  by  Consular  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Almond  Crop  of  Malaga. — The 
size  of  the  coming  crop  of  the  famous 
Malaga  almonds,  known  to  trade  as  the 
Jordan,  will  fall  considerably  below  the 
extensive  yield  of  last  season.  This  is 
the  advice  as  received  by  local  export- 
ing houses  from  the  adjacent  country 
districts.  Such  reports  received  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  considered 
reliable,  as  the  local  rainy  season  has 
passed  and  nothing  but  extraordinary 
weather  conditions  can  effect  to  any 
degree  either  the  size  of  the  fruit  or 
the  extent  of  the  crop. 

Predictions  made  at  this  date  last 
year  that  the  1903  crop  would  reach 
close  to  100,000  25-pound  boxes  was 
fully  verified  by  the  season's  return. 
The  yield  of  between  90,000  and  100,000 
boxes  was  the  largest  for  several  years, 
and  double  that  of  1902. 

A  rough  estimate  is  that  the  new 
crop  will  be  between  60,000  and  70,000 
boxes. 

The  lack  of  rain  in  this  province  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  last  year  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  smaller  sizes  of  Jordans, 
but  as  much  rain  has  fallen  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring  the  growers 
have  expectations  of  larger  fruit. 

Business  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still at  this  writing,  with  probably  8000 
boxes  of  Jordans  remaining  unsold  in 
the  local  storehouses.    The  last  sales 


of  the  brand  of  Jordans  most  in  demand 
in  the  American  market  were  at  $6.50 
per  box,  with  American  buyers  un- 
willing to  meet  these  prices. 

As  compared  with  values  at  a  corre- 
sponding date  last  year  the  above 
quoted  price  is  extremely  low.  On 
June  1,  1901,  Jordans  brought  $9.25  per 
box. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  almond 
trade  here  expects  that  the  bulk  of  the 
stock  now  on  hand  will  remain  unsold 
until  the  opening  of  the  approaching 
season,  early  in  September. 

During  the  past  year  30,146  boxes 
and  37  bags  of  Jordans,  representing  a 
value  of  $235,605.94,  were  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

This  exceeds  the  American  shipments 
of  1902  by  almost  3000  boxes. 

Valencia  almonds,  the  grade  indige- 
nous to  the  entire  southern  coast  of 
Spain,  will  be  as  plentiful  as  last  sea- 
son, when  an  abundant  crop  resulted. 

Last  year  61,778  boxes,  507  bags  and 
25  bales,  representing  sales  amounting 
to  $291,291.73  reached  American  buy- 
ers, almost  double  the  quantity  sh;pped 
in  1902.  As  Valencias  enter  into  the 
trade  of  all  Spain,  and  similar  almonds 
are  also  shipped  from  Italy,  the  inter- 
est of  American  buyers  naturally  cen- 
ters largely  in  the  Jordan  brand. 

Freight  rates  remain  approximately 
the  same  as  last  year,  the  prices  vary- 
ing from  35  to  40  shillings  per  ton  of  80 
boxes  to  New  York. 

Thomas  R.  Geary, 
U.  S.  Vice-Consul. 

Malaga,  July  21. 


Almonds  in  Alicante.  —  What  is 
shipped  from  here  is  known  as  Alicante 
almond  kernels,  without  shell,  and  is  a 
large,  flat  and  sweet  almond,  picked 
and  packed  in  different  size  and  qual- 
ities, say  "  finest,  "  "  medium,  " 
"selected,"  "superior,"  and  "ordi- 
nary," generally  shipped  in  boxes  con- 
taining twenty-four  pounds  each,  in 
barrels  containing  three  hundredweight 
each,  and  in  bags  containing  two  hun- 
dredweight each.  The  crop  commences 
during  the  second  half  of  August. 

The  coming  crop  promises  fairly  well, 
although  it  is  said  that  it  will  not  be  so 
large  as  last  year's  and  good  qualities 
will  be  somewhat  scarce.  Stocks  re- 
maining over  from  last  year  are  very 
insignificant  and  what  remains  is  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  is  being  used  up  for 
home  consumption  at  fairly  high  prices. 
Nothing  is  yet  said  as  to  what  prices 
may  rule,  but  it  is  thought  that  they 
will  run  more  or  less  about  the  same  as 
last  season,  say  from  22s  to  17s  per 
box  cost  and  freight  according  to  size 
and  quality. 

There  are  no  direct  sailings  to  Amer- 
ica from  this  port,  consequently 
freights  are  high,  say  a  through 
freight  of  50s  per  ton  of  twenty  hun- 
dredweight via  Liverpool  and  45s  per 
ditto  via  Amsterdam  or  Genoa  for  New 
York  or  Boston. 

During  the  past  season  about  445 
tons  of  almonds  have  been  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  this  port,  mak- 
ing a  total  value  of  $156,925.72. 

E.  C.  Carey,  Acting  Vice-Consul. 

Alicante,  July  19. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND  lemon 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  thecrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


IMPROVED 

U.S.SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 
AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


;  P 


by  getting  more  cream — 
Hold    World's  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 


have  transfer  houses  at  n 
rine  prompt  dellv 


iny  different  points  thui 
ry  to  any  section 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TAKE    NOTICE- Prompt!  Delivery^  Assured  ! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS  VT 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

;.  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
■»r  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly. Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a&s.  for  California. 

  P-  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  tn  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  IHE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-111  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL ,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.    Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel) . 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  Is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


#j?g^DEWEY,STR0NG&C0.>ggN 

patents! 


330  MARKET  ST  S.F. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bail-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.  And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.  Jt  Jt  Jt>  Jt 
J-   J-  jfi  jfi    J-    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Deere    Implement  Co 

209-211  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


/*LSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-ln.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CnKAPKR,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relatd 
as  it  is  ataolutejy  Indestruc, ible.   All  p. pe  sold  under  an  absolute  K„aran.ee.   We  eon  n ^ 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

fith  and  Mateo  Sts.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
30t  Market  St.,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


GREENBANK 


BEST   FKUNE  DEP. 

POWDEH'D  9«X  CAOMTIU  HUUA. 
PCBB  POTASH. 


"Union 


Engines. 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  12  H.  P.  Stationary  Engine. 
The  following  letter  is  from  a  user: 

Isabella,  Kehn  Co.,  Cal.,  J  ne  12,  1803. 
During  the  six  months  we  have  been  operating  this  engine,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  lun  under  very  trying  circumstances,  being  entirely  uncovered  and  unprotected  from  snow,  rain, 
frost  or  wind,  and  has  been  run  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  that  time  location  has  been  changed 
eighteen  times.  Most  of  the  time  the  engine  has  been  running  a  6-inch  centrifugal  pump,  a  50- Inch 
Ransome  concrete  mixer  and  a  700-pound  hoist,  operating  all  at  the  same  time.  When  operating  all  of 
these  the  engine  has  consumed      gallons  of  distillate  per  nine  hours'  run. 

Before  obtaining  your  engine  we  used  a  30  h.  p  steam  engine  which,  under  the  same  conditions,  re- 
quired six  cords  of  wood  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  16  per  cord. 

Sincerely  vours, 

T.  F.  OSBORN,  Constructing  Engineer. 
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With  the  Sheep  in  Eastern  Nevada. 


California  has  less  sheep  than  formerly,  and 
the  flock  owner  in  this  State  is  caromed  back 
and  forth  from  the  valley  settlements  to  the 
mountain  forest  reservations  until  he  feels  as 
though  Cain  were  after  him.  In  the  great 
interior  States  the  sheep  interest  is  expand- 
ing and  there  is  increased  demand  for  ac- 
curate information  about  local  methods  and 
facilities.  The  Nevada  Experiment  Station 
at  Reno  is  meeting  this  demand  in  a  very 
enterprising  manner  in  the  publication  of 
bulletins  containing  the  results  of  explora- 
tions by  competent  observers.  We  alluded 
in  our  issue  of  August  6th  to  the  latest  pub- 
lication in  this  series  prepared  by  Prof.  P. 
Beveridge  Kennedy,  which  contains  accurate 
accounts  of  the  plants  supporting  the  sheep 
and  of  the  policies  pursued  by  the  flock  - 
masters  in  eastern  Nevada.  Prom  this 
source  we  draw  the  accompanying  pictures 
and  interesting  descriptive  matter: 

A  great  difference  exists  between  eastern 
Nevada  sheep  ranges  and  those  of  the  Sierras. 
In  the  former  only  about  one-quarter  the 
number  of  sheep  are  grazed  on  the  same  area 
of  range.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
greater  scarcity  of  water  and  to  the  fewer 
number  of  sheep  men  occupying  the  terri- 
tory. They  have  also  access  to  the  great  f  ree  range 
country  in  northern  Nevada  in  the  region  of  Gold 
creek  and  the  Bruneau  river,  so  that  a  number  of 
bands  can  be  kept  there  during  the  summer  months 
and  then  brought  down  to  the  home  range  to  be 
topped  off  and  shipped.  As  most  eastern  Nevada 
sheep  men  have  from  one  to  ten  bands  of  sheep  on 
this  free  range,  and  about  60,000  or  70,000  sheep 
from  Idaho  also  summer  in  northern  Nevada,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  there  must  be  a  continuous 
struggle  for  the  best  camping  and  feeding  grounds. 
Probably  more  feed  is  wasted  by  trampling  than  is 
eaten.  This,  however,  is  not  so  injurious  to  the 
range  as  if  it  were  eaten  off  close  and  the  forage 
plants  destroyed  permanently.    In  no  place  on  the 


General  View  of  Nevada  Foothill  Sheep  Ranges  From  Lone  Mountain,  South-Central  Nevada. 


home  ranges  had  the  grasses  suffered  from  trampling 
and  overstocking  to  such  an  extent  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Griffiths  in  his  investigation  in  the  Steins  mountains 
in  Oregon.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  usually  the  sheep  only  feed  over  the  ground  once 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sheep  herder's  camp. 
Sometimes  a  lazy  or  incompetent  herder  will  bring 
his  sheep  back  to  his  cooking  camp  every  evening  so 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  watched  and  he  may 
not  have  so  far  to  go  for  his  meals.  A  few  instances 
of  this  kind  were  noticed  which  showed  that  the  soil 
was  ground  up  into  a  fine  powder  and  the  plants 
eaten  and  trampled  upon  excessively.  Cattle  had 
done  considerable  damage  along  the  creeks  where 
they  went  daily  for  water  for  many  months  in  the 


Characteristic  Area  of  Little  Black  Sage  on  Nevada  Sheep  Ranges. 


year  by  trampling  many  paths  in  their  journey  to 
and  fro.  The  soil  is  not  merely  loosened  in  these 
cases,  but  innumerable  paths,  from  one  to  three 
inches  deep,  are  cut  into  the  ground,  making  it  im- 
possible for  any  vegetation  to  grow  in  them.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  on  much  of  the  region  investigated 
is  such  that,  when  loosened  by  the  feet  of  the  sheep, 
it  forms  a  sort  of  sponge  which  readily  soaks  up  the 
summer  rains,  and,  when  this  is  not  carried  to  ex- 
cess, it  is  an  easy  means  of  cultivation,  which  aids 
rather  than  retards  the  future  growth  of  the  plant. 
There  are  some  steep  hillsides,  however,  which  can- 
not be  classed  under  this  head.  The  soil  is  of  a  more 
gravelly  nature  and  the  rains  are  not  readily  soaked 
up  by  it.  Sheep,  however,  traverse  these  hillsides  in 
a  horizontal  direction  and  form  narrow  trails, 
while  the  rains  descend  perpendicularly,  and, 
beating  upon  these  flattened  paths,  are  hin- 
dered from  making  any  deep  erosions  in  the 
hillsides.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Sierras, 
where  the  timber  had  been  cut  and  the  soil  of 
a  light  nature.  There  the  rains  cut  minia- 
ture gorges  into  the  steep  banks,  which,  in 
time,  will  form  passageways  through  which 
the  water  will  rapidly  be  carried  down  to  the 
lower  levels. 

From  the  fact  that  sheep  prefer  weeds  and 
browse  to  grasses,  it  was  noticed  that  on  this 
range  the  grasses  were  allowed  to  seed  and 
no  sign  of  overgrazing  by  sheep  of  these  valu- 
able forage  plants  for  cattle  was  seen.  Cattle, 
however,  do  not  care  to  feed  on  ground  over 
which  sheep  have  passed,  so  that,  as  far  as 
that  particular  season  is  concerned,  the 
grasses  are  not  eaten  by  cattle.  As  already 
stated,  owing  to  the  range  being  controlled 
and  the  scarcity  of  water  in  some  seasons  per- 
mitting only  a  portion  of  the  land  being 
grazed  by  sheep,  there  is  always  plenty  of 
grass  for  cattle  on  these  ungrazed  portions. 
Uuder  these  circumstances  the  grazing  of 
sheep  over  this  particular  range  is  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  menace  to  the  grasses,  as  they 
insure  protection  to  them  while  seeding. 
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The  Week. 


The  State  Fair  did  well  with  the  special  features  it 
undertook,  and  although  conditions  were  not  favor- 
able to  the  holding  of  an  all-around  exposition  of  pro- 
ductions, the  directors  succeeded  in  developing  some 
branches  in  a  very  unique  and  interesting  way  and 
thus  discharged  their  duties  to  the  public.  Although 
the  fair  will  go  upon  record  as  small  in  some  direc- 
tions, it  will  be  great  in  others,  and  perhaps  in  no 
others  so  great  as  in  the  intellectual  and  educational 
influences.  This  year  favored  the  assembling  of  con- 
ventions during  the  fair  and  they  accomplished  pro- 
ceedings of  high  order  and  looking  toward  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  in  several  impor- 
tant directions.  The  outlines  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  new  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, which  appear  upon  other  pages  of  the 
issue,  show  that  there  are  strong  progressive  forces 
moving  in  the  State  and  that  good  will  result  from 
their  action.  The  directors  of  State  Society  should 
properly  include  these  things  in  the  sum  of  this 
year's  effort  on  their  part  and  the  influence  of  the 
achievement  will  ultimately  be  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Society  itself.  What  we  need  is  a  stronger 
spirit  in  our  agriculture,  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  adequately  equipped  indus- 
trial education,  and  as  these  are  developed  the  signi. 
ficance  of  high-class  educational  expositions  will  be 
better  understood  and  patronized.  The  day  will 
come  when  clap-trap  will  not  be  necessary  to  draw 
people  together  under  the  auspices  of  the  State- 
Clap-trap  will  have  its  ample  occasions  under  other 
auspices  and  there  will  always  be  ample  demand  for 
it  no  doubt,  but  our  fairs  will  be  the  opportunities  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  great  things  in  agriculture. 
The  transactions  in  Sacramento  during  the  last  two 
weeks  are  certainly  toward  the  realization  of  such 
important  ends. 

Wheat  is  steadier  for  options  and  firmer  for  spot, 
though  few  sales  are  made.  A  cargo  has  come  down 
from  Oregon  for  transfer  to  cross-ocean  ship,  but  no 
movement  nor  charter  on  local  account  is  noted. 
Barley  and  flour  are  going  out  by  steamer  to  Asia, 
and  barley  values  are  firm  but  unchanged.  The  same 
is  true  of  oats,  some  of  which  have  arrived  from 
Washington  for  local  millers'  use.  New  crop  beans 
are  arriving  from  the  Sacramento  river  district;  the 


market  is  firm  and  strong  for  Limas.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  lower  with  increased  offering. 
Hay  is  unchanged,  with  fancy  wheat  selling 
fairly.  Receipts  are  less,  but  stocks  are  still 
large.  Choice  beef  is  steady,  mutton  easy, 
hogs  steady  and  lambs  lower.  Butter  has  a  tend- 
ency to  firmness  on  strictly  fancy  fresh,  which  is  in 
light  receipt,  but  other  grades  are  unchanged. 
Cheese  is  weak  for  ordinary  flats  and  demand  slow. 
Fancy  eggs  are  higher,'  as  fewer  are  coming;  East- 
ern and  storage  eggs  are  being  pushed  out  freely. 
Poultry  is  in  better  demand  and  firmer,  especially 
for  choice  young  stock.  Potatoes  and  onions  are 
slow  and  weak.  Desirable  fruit  is  in  rather  light 
receipt  and  firm.  Some  fruits  are  higher  in  the 
country;  for  instance,  choice  selected  Bartlett  pears 
are  being  taken  up  to  $50  per  ton  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, while  $30  stands  as  the  canners'  apex 
for  what  is  shipped  to  this  point.  Cling 
peaches  are  having  another  record  year,  reaching 
up  to  $60  per  ton,  while  $155  is  high  for  freestones. 
Some  Valencia  oranges  are  still  selling  and  are  steady 
in  value;  lemons  are  in  fair  demand  and  unchanged. 
Dried  fruit  is  about  the  same  as  before,  with  a  good 
demand  for  apples,  peaches  and  pears.  Prunes  are 
still  rather  indisposed.  Raisins  are  uncertain,  al 
though  the  carry-over  has  been  covered  by  packers. 
Almonds  are  practically  all  sold  from  first  hands,  and 
jobbers  are  holding  very  high.  Walnuts  are  still 
awaiting  prices.  Honey  is  in  a  little  better  demand, 
and  firm  for  choice  to  fancy.  Hops  are  slow,  although 
the  bull  movement  continues  and  sales  noted  are  bet  - 
ter  than  26  cents  in  Sonoma  county.  Wool  is  still 
chased  in  the  country  and  mostly  bought  prior  to  ar- 
rival here. 

The  organization  of  wool  growers  to  promote  sales 
at  local  sale  days  duly  announced  is  proceeding  with 
much  satisfaction.  At  a  meeting  held  the  other  day 
in  Marysville  the  experience  of  a  sale  day  last  spring 
at  that  point  was  very  satisfactory,  and  two  days 
will  be  fixed  for  this  fall.  It  is  important  that  the 
days  in  the  different  districts  should  not  coincide. 
At  Marysville  sales  heretofore  had  been  attended 
principally  by  the  coast  buyers,  while  growers  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  attendance  of  Eastern  pur- 
chasers as  well.  A  number  of  growers  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  as  well  as  in  the  valley,  were  in  favor 
of  having  two  sales.  If  they  did  not  secure  a  good 
market  at  the  first  sale  they  could  hold  over  until  the 
second  offering.  There  was  also  discussion  regarding 
the  county  scab  inspectors,  and  the  cost  of  issuing  cer- 
tificates which  were  paid  for  by  the  sheep  men.  It 
was  thought  that  when  sheep  were  once  inspected 
and  a  certificate  issued  as  to  their  being  free  fmm 
disease,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  to  pay  for 
another  certificate  every  time  that  they  sold  a  bunch 
of  sheep.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  corre- 
spond with  all  other  organizations  with  regard  to 
the  date  of  their  sales,  etc.  These  are  all  practical 
questions  and  certainly  the  wool  growers  should  get 
together  upon  them.  We  like  to  see  signs  of  activity 
in  the  wool  interest. 

The  interesting  statement  is  made  that  the  next 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  will  probably  be 
held  during  the  second  week  of  December,  commenc- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  and  continuing  until  Friday, 
the  10th.  The  location  of  the  convention  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon,  but  a  very  strong  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose,  represented  by 
their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Grange  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies,  to  have  it  located  in  that  city.  They 
probably  urge  that  they  have  a  central  location, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  coast  counties  and  central 
California,  and  good  railroad  facilities  and  easy 
means  of  reaching  it;  that  San  Jose  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  largest  fruit  sections  of  California  and  has 
a  more  direct  interest  in  the  convention  than  any 
other  city  in  the  State. 

At  the  World's  Fair  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  300 
pounds  of  black  dirt  arrived  in  a  big  box  at  the 
Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  county  section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  and  will 
be  displayed  there  under  the  claim  that  it  is  a  sam- 
ple of  the  richest  soil  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
taken  from  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  about 
7  miles  from  Stockton. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that  Oregon 
leads  all  the  States  in  the  amount  of  money  received 


from  public  lands,  having  turned  into  the  Treasury 
$1,442,756  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  is  over  $100,- 
000  ahead  of  the  nearest  competitor.  There  were 
12,874  entries  made  in  Oregon  last  year,  embracing 
1,170,665  acres  of  public  land. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Sowing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  some  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  plant  alfalfa  seed  ?  Last  winter  I 
planted  about  100  feet  of  ground,  but  it  did  not  come 
up.  I  now  would  like  to  plant  about  two  acres  of 
ground  for  stock  and  would  be  thankful  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  prepare  ground  for  the  seed. — 
Planter,  San  Jose. 

In  preparing  land  for  alfalfa  it  should  be  plowed  as 
deeply  as  possible  and  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and 
pulverized,  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow;  then 
the  seed,  sown  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre, 
should  be  evenly  broadcast  and  covered  very  lightly. 
This  is  usually  done  with  what  is  called  a  brush  drag 
— a  lot  of  stiff  brush  being  affixed  to  a  draw  bar  for 
this  purpose.  Covering  the  seed  with  an  ordinary 
harrow  buries  it  too  deeply.  It  is  essential  that  it 
should  remain  quite  near  to  the  surface.  Probably 
your  mistake  last  winter  was  in  covering  too  deeply. 
If  you  have  water  for  irrigation  so  that  you  can  wet 
the  land  deeply  now,  then  get  it  into  good  condition 
and  sow  the  seed  next  month,  you  will  get  a  pretty 
good  stand  of  alfalfa  before  winter  time,  and  this  is  a 
very  good  way  to  operate  in  the  coast  region  in 
places  where  there  is  little  fall  frost.  If,  however, 
you  have  not  irrigation  water  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  land  is  deeply  moistened  by  rainfall,  and  if 
that  brings  it  too  late  in  the  season  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  seeding  until  February  or  later  near  the 
coast,  because  the  young  plant  is  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  frost. 

Morning  Glory. 

To  The  Editor: — Will  you  please  to  favor  sub- 
scribers and  others  by  telling  us  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  what  can  be  done  to  kill  the  common 
wild  morning  glory?  We  have  tried  many  methods. — 
E.  C.  L.,  Lodi. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated  before  in  these  col- 
umns, we  know  no  better  way  to  deal  with  morning 
glory  than  to  constantly  cut  off  the  rising  shoots  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  weed  cutter, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  sharpened  bar  of  steel  rigged 
to  a  pair  of  thills  with  plow  handles,  or  rigged  to  a 
sled,  or  to  use  a  duck-foot  cultivator,  keeping  the 
teeth  sharp  and  set  so  as  to  cut  under  all  the  surface. 
This  cutting  must  be  done  every  few  days,  never  al- 
lowing the  shoots  to  reach  the  light. 

Alfalfa  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  alfalfa  do  well  on  a  sandy 
soil,  unprofitable  in  wheat  now  1  How  is  it  apt  to  do, 
and  how  many  years  is  it  apt  to  last  without  replant- 
ing ?  What  have  the  results  been  with  grain  hay 
with  water  ? — Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

A  rather  light  soil,  sufficiently  deep  and  furnished 
with  ample  moisture  from  irrigation,  constitutes  fit- 
ness for  profitable  growth  of  alfalfa.  The  profitable 
life  of  the  plant  will  depend  largely  upon  the  depth  of 
the  soil — that  is,  freedom  from  hardpan  and  the  dan- 
ger of  alkali,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  plant  is 
treated.  Under  favorable  conditions  in  all  respects, 
alfalfa  may  be  counted  upon  to  endure  for  ten  to 
twenty  years. 

Grain  hay  can  be  successfully  grown  by  irrigation. 
It  is,  however,  usually  best  to  winter-flood  the  land 
and  trust  the  growth  to  this  moisture  rather  than  to 
use  surface  irrigation  during  the  growing  period. 

Green  Manuring  of  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  rye  sown  in  the  fall  and 
plowed  in  in  the  spring  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  soil  of 
an  orchard  of  14-year-old  trees  bearing  heavily?  Or 
is  some  other  plant  better  than  rye?  —  Fruit 
Grower,  Medford,  Or. 

Our  Pacific  coast  soils  are  made  better  by  the 
plowing  in  of  green  matter  sufficiently  early  to  allow 
its  decomposition  in  the  soil  before  the  dry  season 
sets  in.  Green  rye  or  other  cereals  or  grasses  con- 
tribute to  this  result,  but  because  they  are  unable  to 
appropriate  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  they  are 
less  valuable  than  any  of  the  clovers  or  other  legumi- 
nous plants  which  have  this  ability.  Common  field 
peas  are  proving  the  best  winter  growers  in  Califor- 
nia and,  therefore,  likely  to  give  most  green  stuff  for 
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plowing  in  early  in  the  spring.  In  this  State  we  can 
not  use  the  red  clover  (which  is  so  commonly  used  for 
green  manuring  at  the  East)  because  it  is  not  a  good 
winter  grower,  but  makes  a  growth  late  in  the 
spring  when  the  heat  increases,  and  that  is  too  late 
for  plowing  in  the  soil.  You  can  undoubtedly  improve 
your  orchard  soil  by  plowing  in  the  weeds  which  nat- 
urally grow  or  by  growing  peas  or  some  other  hardy 
legume  for  that  particular  purpose. 

Peas  for  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor: — After  writing  to  several  seeds- 
men I  am  unable  to  find  the  Canada  field  pea,  which 
I  wish  to  plant  for  fertilizer.  They  suggest  the  use 
of  the  Niles  pea  instead,  this  to  be  had  only  after  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  Can  you  inform  me  of  any  place 
where  the  Canada  peas  can  be  secured,  or  if  not,  will 
you  tell  me  if  the  Niles  pea  is  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute ?  Also  in  reference  to  the  time  for  plowing 
under,  or  at  what  stage  of  plant  growth  this  should 
be  done,  whether  at  the  blossoming  time,  or  earlier 
or  later  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
wait  for  much  seed  formation  or  not. — Fruit  Grower, 
Colusa  county. 

You  can  probably  get  the  Canada  field  pea  in  Los 
Angeles,  because  they  are  chiefly  used  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  are  worth 
more  than  the  Niles  pea  for  the  purpose  which  you 
have  in  view.  We  are  freely  commending  people  to 
use  the  Niles  pea,  because  the  seed  is  available.  The 
pea  should  be  plowed  in  while  the  pod  is  still  green 
and  before  the  stem  begins  to  yellow  at  the  base. 
The  plant  in  this  condition  shows  some  blossoms  and 
some  small  pods,  but  does  not  wait  for  the  seed  for- 
mation.   

Hops  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion 
and  advice  about  hop  growing  in  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  irrigation  districts.  The  soil  is  very  sandy, 
but  seems  quite  fertile.  I  am  told  by  hop  growers 
here  that  where  alfalfa  does  well  there  is  no  doubt 
about  hops.  Alfalfa  grows  to  perfection  there.  Of 
course  one  would  have  to  depend  on  irrigation. 
Again,  on  the  Tuolumne  river  bottom  one  would  have 
the  spring  floods  to  contend  with.  Would  this  be  so 
late  as  to  interfere  with  hops?  Hop  growing  has 
never  been  tried  around  there. — Reader,  Sebastopol. 

Good  hops  have  been  grown  in  deep  alluvial  lands 
holding  sufficient  moisture  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
at  least  as  far  south  as  Merced  county,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  deep  free  loams  in  the  district  you  mention 
where  good  hop  crops  can  be  had  if  the  plant  is  well 
handled.  You  will,  however,  have  to  look  out  for 
hardpan  and  alkali,  as  in  other  irrigated  districts. 
As  high  water  in  the  bottoms  of  rivers  fed  by  the 
Sierra  snows  is  likely  to  come  late,  there  is  danger 
in  planting  in  land  subject  to  deep  and  protracted 
overflow. 

Summer  and  Fall  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  your  advice  about 
summer  pruning  of  apricots.  I  know  that  it  is  often 
done,  but  in  this  case  I  wish  to  cut  out  quite  a  little 
old  wood.  The  trees  do  not  seem  to  make  sufficient 
growth  and  I  am  quite  anxious  to  cut  some  of  the 
wood,  and  if  possible  do  it  at  such  time  as  not  to 
lose  a  crop  when  I  do  so.  I  also  have  Muir  peach 
trees  that  are  not  making  proper  growth.  Possibly 
the  soil  is  at  fault,  although  the  location  is  considered 
of  the  best  in  this  locality.  I  also  wish  to  know  the 
proper  time  for  summer  pruning. — Grower,  Merced 
county. 

It  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  cut  back  apricots  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  you  can  remove  the  old 
wood  without  injury  to  the  tree;  in  fact,  this  work 
can  be  done  at  any  convenient  time  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference 
to  cutting  back  of  the  peach,  provided  the  tree  ap- 
pears to  have  finished  its  growth;  that  is,  if  the 
leaves  are  beginning  to  show  the  autumn  colors. 
Where  trees  are  growing  very  vigorously  with  fresh 
green  foliage  it  is  better  to  cut  back  later  in  the 
season.  Your  trees  may  be  lacking  in  thrifty  growth 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  This 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  retentiveness,  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  was  not  thoroughly  cultivated.  Of 
course,  unthrift  of  trees  may  be  due  also  to  the  pres- 
ence of  objectionable  substances  like  alkali  in  the  soil, 
but  from  what  you  say  the  probability  is  that  the 
trouble  is  not  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  lack  of  irrigation 
or  the  lack  of  cultivation  for  the  retention  of  mois- 
ture. As  for  summer  pruning,  which  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  cutting  back  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it 
is  usually  best  done  directly  after  the  fruit  crop  is 
gathered. 


Jumping  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  something  in  horti- 
cultural line.  It  seems  to  be  new  to  everybody  and 
nobody  seems  to  know  anything  about  it,  and  it  is  as 
old  as  the  oak  trees.  I  think  it  would  interest  your 
readers  if  they  could  see  the  fun  of  it.  I  would  like 
to  get  your  opinion  about  it. — C.  Baumqart,  Mar- 
tinez. 

The  jumping  seeds  which  you  sent  are  not  seeds  at 
all,  but  are  so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  seed. 
They  are  really  small  galls,  or  swellings,  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant  when  they  are 
stung  by  a  small  fly  of  the  group  known  as  "gall 
flies  "  The  insect  larva  grows  within  these  galls  or 
swellings  and  at  a  certain  stage  the  gall  separates 
itself  from  the  leaf  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
larva  as  it  approaches  maturity  indulges  in  convul- 
sive movements  which  cause  the  seed-like  body  to 
skip  about;  hence  the  name  "  jumping  seeds."  These 
little  bodies  are  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  record  does  not  show  their 
occurrence  on  the  west  side  of  the  interior  valley  of 
California.  Did  you  gather  them  near  Martinez,  or 
were  they  sent  to  you  from  a  distance  ?  We  would 
like  very  much  to  know  that.  The  full  name  of  the 
insect  causing  these  peculiar  affairs  is  Neuroterus 
saltatorius. 

Volunteer  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Noticing  an  item  in  the  last  issue 
of  your  paper  on  "Volunteer  Alfalfa,"  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit my  views.  I  have  worked  with  alfalfa  for  several 
years  and  find  what  will  do  one  season  will  not  do  the 
next,  and  different  soils  oftentimes  need  different 
treatment.  I  have  noticed  where  I  pastured  alfalfa 
in  the  spring,  after  it  had  self-seeded  in  the  fall  by 
being  too  thin  to  stand  up  for  the  machine,  it  has  vol- 
unteered, grown  and  thickened  up  on  heavy  alkali 
soil,  and  where  it  was  not  pastured  it  also  came  up, 
as  you  see,  as  thick  as  hairs  on  a  dog,  but  did  not  live 
to  grow  up  to  thicken  the  stand.  I  attribute  the  dif- 
ference to  the  fact  that  where  the  alfalfa  was  not 
pastured  the  old  plant  smothered  the  small  plant, 
while  the  pasturing  kept  down  the  growth  and  al- 
lowed the  young  plant  to  get  rooted  and  grow. 
Again,  on  light,  sandy  land,  I  had  almost  no  stand 
last  fall;  but  with  the  rains  it  thickened  up  and  now 
it  is  a  full  stand,  although  it  was  not  pastured.  In 
either  case  no  discing  or  harrowing  was  done.  I  am 
not  a  qualified  judge,  so  take  this  for  what  it  is  worth. 
— A  Reader,  Fresno. 

Such  observations  are  always  interesting  and 
worth  placing  on  record.  You  were  right  in  speak- 
ing of  different  results  from  different  conditions.  Let 
others  give  their  experience  ;  by  and  by  we  may  be 
able  to  see  the  principles  involved. 


Dangerous  Figures. 

To  the  Editor: — I  intend  to  become  interested  in 
raising  potatoes,  alfalfa,  rhubarb,  etc.  I  am  not 
able  to  find  any  data  relating  to  the  output  of  these 
crops  per  acre.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  possible '  result  of  crop? — Begin- 
ner, Chicago. 

Our  publications  do  not  furnish  much  information 
of  the  kind  you  desire  concerning  the  outcome  of  dif- 
ferent crops.  The  result  depends  so  much  upon  the 
soil,  the  skill  of  the  grower,  etc.,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  data  trustworthy  for  such  calcula- 
tions. The  best  way  to  get  information  in  any  local- 
ity is  to  talk  with  men  who  are  growing  the  crop 
you  have  in  mind,  learn  what  their  results  have  been, 
and  judge  for  yourself  how  well  they  are  doing 
their  business.  We  refrain  from  prophesying 
in  this  matter,  because  we  find  so  many  peo- 
ple so  apt  to  be  misled  into  making  glowing 
calculations  which  do  not  account  sufficiently 
for  suitability  of  the  soil  and  of  the  parties  who 
undertake  the  crop.  Such  computations  are  partic- 
ularly apt  to  mislead  people  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  agricultural  affairs. 

Insufficient  Specimens. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  a  small  bunch  of  grapes  in 
a  box.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  the  kind  ? 
— Subscriber,  Ceres. 

We  submitted  the  specimen  to  the  ampelographers 
at  the  University  and  they  informed  us  that  they  are 
not  able  to  say  what  is  the  variety  of  grapes  from  the 
specimen  furnished.  They  need  a  whole  bunch  of  the 
grapes,  together  with  a  few  leaves,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  in  such  determination.  The  sample 
of  leaves  should  be  taken  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  nodes  on  a  cane  growing  on  this  year's  spur, 
as  such  leaves  are  more  apt  to  be  characteristic. 


No  Apples  on  Pear  Stock. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  other  kinds  of  fruit  can  be 
grafted  on  pear  trees  ?  Can  apples  be  successfully 
grafted  on  pear  trees  ?  If  not,  what  can  be  grafted 
on  them  besides  pears  ? — A.  R.,  Sonoma  county. 

No  kind  of  commonly  grown  fruit  can  be  success- 
fully grafted  on  pear  trees  except  the  quince,  and 
that  will  succeed  on  some  varieties.  Apples  will 
grow  for  a  while  at  first,  but  will  not  be  satis- 
factory. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  August  29,  1904. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  showers  and  scattered  thunderstorms  on 
Tuesday.  Little  or  no  damage  was  caused  by  this  rain. 
Hop  picking  and  baling  are  progressing  rapidly;  the 
crop  is  large  and  of  good  quality.  Almond  harvest  is 
progressing  and  the  crop  is  light.  Grapes  are  ripening 
rapidly  and  being  shipped  freely  in  carload  lots.  In 
some  sections  table  grapes  were  slightly  damaged  by 
burning  in  July,  but  a  large  crop  of  excellent  quality 
will  be  harvested.  Wineries  have  commenced  opera- 
tions. Large  shipments  of  Bartlett  pears  are  being 
made  daily  from  Anderson.  Prunes  are  ripening  rap- 
idly and  will  be  about  half  a  crop.  Oranges  are  devel- 
oping nicely  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  cool;  the 
first  part  was  cloudy  and  the  latter  cool.  Showers,  and 
in  some  sections  thunderstorms,  occurred  Tuesday. 
Very  little  damage  was  caused  by  the  rain.  Grain  har- 
vest is  about  completed;  oats  were  a  fair  crop,  but  wheat 
and  barley  were  light.  Prune  picking  is  progressing 
rapidly;  the  crop  is  lighter  than  last  year,  but  of  better 
quality.  Good  crops  of  peaches  and  pears  are  being 
harvested.  Fruit  drying  is  progressing  rapidly,  owing 
to  damp  weather.  Codlin  moth  is  causing  considerable 
damage  to  apples  in  the  Hollister  district.  Hop  picking 
is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  crop  is  good.  A  large 
crop  of  beans  is  being  harvested  in  Sonoma  county. 
Oranges  are  making  good  progress.  An  excellent  crop 
of  grapes  is  being  harvested.  Corn  and  vegetables  are 
doing  well.  Olives,  almonds  and  walnuts  are  in  good 
condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  cloudy,  with  light,  scat- 
tered showers  Tuesday,  which  did  little  or  no  damage; 
the  remaining  portion  was  clear  and  cool.  The  peach 
crop  is  nearly  all  harvested.  The  grape  crop  is  ripen- 
ing rapidly;  picking  for  raisins  is  progressing  in  some 
sections  and  will  be  general  this  week.  Large  shipments 
of  Black  Prince  and  Tokay  grapes  continue;  the  grape 
crop  is  good  in  all  sections.  Prune  picking  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  the  crop  is  good.  Melons  are  still  plen- 
tiful and  shipments  in  carload  lots  continue.  Large 
shipments  of  hay  are  being  made  to  local  and  southern 
markets.  Oranges  are  making  good  growth  and  a  large 
crop  is  expected.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being 
cut;  the  crop  is  good.  Summer  crops  are  making  good 
growth.    Stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  frequent  showers  and  thunderstorms 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week.  In  the  mountains  and 
on  the  desert  the  rains  were  heavy  and  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  railroads,  but  very  little  to  the  crops. 
Grapes  are  ripening  rapidly  and  picking  is  progressing; 
the  quality  is  excellent.  Sugar  beets  are  making  fine 
growth  and  are  above  average.  Beans  were  damaged 
considerably  by  the  hot  weather  of  the  previous  week, 
and  the  crop  will  be  below  the  average.  Walnuts  are 
maturing  fast  and  were  improved  by  the  cool  weather; 
on  irrigated  lands  the  nuts  appear  to  be  plump  and  well 
filled.  A  large  crop  of  potatoes  is  being  planted. 
Oranges  are  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Heavy  thunderstorms 
occurred  in  the  mountains  and  occasional  light  show- 
ers in  the  valleys.  Considerable  damage  reported  in  the 
Mill  Creek  section.  Bean  cutting  continues;  some 
thrashing  being  done. 

Eureka  Summary. — Oat  thrashing  continues;  some 
fields  averaged  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  hay  over 
five  tons  per  acre.  Pea  thrashing  will  soon  begin. 
Apples  are  being  marketed  in  moderate  quantities. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, August  31,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Eureka  

T 

1.19 

.58 

1.54 

64 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.10 

.00 

.69 

96 

60 

.00 

.06 

.00 

.31 

92 

54 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.08 

T 

.33 

74 

52 

Fresno   

.no 

.00 

.00 

.30 

100 

58 

Independence  

T 

.01 

.00 

.26 

90 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

T 

.00 

.34 

88 

46 

.00 

.16 

T 

.12 

92 

60 

San  Diego  

.00 

T 

T 

.15 

82 

64 

T 

.73 

.04 

.66 

106 

76 
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HORTICULTURE. 


California  Olive  Oil. 


By  Dk.  G.  W.  Shaw,  in  Bulletin  158  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  California. 

Changed  commercial  conditions  have  made  it 
almost  imperative  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil,  as  with  dairy  products,  be 
conducted  by  central  plants  on  a  considerable  scale, 
rather  than  by  numerous  small  outfits  connected 
with  the  orchards  themselves.  This  mill  may  be 
either  co-operative,  as  with  many  successful  cream- 
eries, or  under  private  ownership,  but,  above  all, 
the  conditions  surrounding  its  location  and  operation 
must  be  of  the  best,  and  the  equipment  of  the  mill 
must  be  of  the  highest  efficiency.  As  the  making  of 
butter  on  the  farm  has  rapidly  given  way  to  cream- 
ery methods,  so  the  making  of  olive  oil  in  a  small 
way  must  surely  give  way  to  larger,  centralized 
mills. 

Large  Establishments  Desirable. — By  thus  cen- 
tralizing the  manufacture  the  operations  of  making 
and  marketing  the  product  can  be  better  system- 
atized, more  skilled  labor  generally  employed  in  the 
mill,  and  the  large  number  of  very  indifferent  brands 
— which  in  many  cases  are  even  inferior  to  its  neutral 
oil  competitors,  cottonseed  and  peanut — can  be 
materially  lessened.  As  a  result,  especially  if  the 
industry  be  coupled  with  that  of  pickling — its  natural 
complement — the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  the 
larger  output  and  the  possibility  of  handling  at  a 
greater  profit  his  highest  grade  of  olives  in  the  form 
of  pickles— can  afford  to  pay  the  grower  a  price  for 
olives  which  will  return  a  fair  profit,  a  condition 
which  can  not  be  said  to  obtain  generally  where 
either  of  these  industries  is  conducted  on  a  very  small 
scale  on  the  orchard  itself. 

The  improvement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
dairy  industry  since  the  establishment  of  central 
creameries  in  place  of  the  individual  churn  on  the 
farm  is  a  standing  example  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  central  points,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  producer  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufac- 
tured product.  The  growing  of  the  olive  is  a  branch 
as  distinct  from  the  making  of  oil  as  the  production 
of  milk  from  the  making  of  butter. 

Under  the  present  condition  there  is  a  wide  range 
in  the  class  of  equipments  used  in  the  making  of  olive 
oil,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  most  crude  machines 
operated  entirely  by  hand,  in  a  very  haphazard  man- 
ner, to  the  modern  mill  operated  by  power  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  mechanical  appliances  for 
handling  both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product. 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  to-day,  the 
writer  can  not  recommend  in  any  way  the  attempt 
to  handle  olives  for  oil  on  a  small  scale  in  connection 
with  the  orchard,  where  the  idea  is  to  make  oil  in  a 
commercial  way.  In  a  small  way,  of  course,  for 
home  use,  hand  work  with  a  small  plant  can  be  util- 
ized, but  if  it  is  hoped  to  manufacture  oil  at  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  care  and  labor  expended, 
automatic  machinery  to  reduce  the  cost  and  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  goods  so  far  as  possible,  and  the 
most  economical  arrangement  of  the  machinery  in 
building,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  all  doubling 
back  on  all  work,  should  be  employed. 

Mistakes  Which  Have  Been  Made. — It  is  true 
that  certain  makers,  operating  on  a  small  scale  and 
with  hand  apparatus,  have  made  a  success  by  estab- 
lishing a  limited  clientage  for  their  particular  brand 
of  oil,  made  of  the  highest  quality;  but  the  record  of 
successes  in  this  way  is  very  small,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  those  who  entered  into  the  business  in  a 
small  way  have  become  discouraged  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  in  some  cases  have  entirely  aban- 
doned the  making  of  oil. 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  hastened  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  olive  planting  many  varie- 
ties of  olives  were  planted  which  were  not  well 
adapted  to  pickling  on  account  of  their  inferior  size 
and  appearance,  nor  were  they  well  adapted  to  oil 
making  on  account  of  either  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  oil  furnished.  Another  factor  which  has  some 
bearing  upon  this  condition  has  been  the  planting  of 
fruit  upon  the  poorest  kind  of  soil,  and  the  general 
lack  of  care  given  to  the  orchard  after  planting,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  olive  tree  would  grow 
under  the  most  unfavorable  horticultural  conditions. 
Indeed,  this  idea  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
writers  with  facile  pens  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
industry.  As  a  result  of  these  teachings,  large  areas 
were  planted  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  that 
almost  without  exception  they  have  given  such  poor 
returns  as  to  discourage  both  the  grower  and  his 
neighbors.  The  effect  of  errors  of  this  kind  is  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  this  industry,  but  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
early  stages  of  all  horticultural  crops.  As  an  offset, 
however,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
where  the  olive  orchard  has  been  planted  upon  soil 
well  adapted  in  depth,  quality  and  physical  condition, 
and  the  varieties  planted  have  been  those  good  for 
pickling  and  oil,  and  the  orchard  has  been  well  cared 


for,  favorable  results  have  been  secured,  and  are 
still  being  secured,  and  the  orchard  has  returned  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  investment.  It  can  not  be 
insisted  upon  too  strenuously  than  the  olive,  like 
other  fruit-bearing  trees,  appreciates  a  good  soil  and 
requires  care,  and  under  no  other  conditions  can 
favorable  returns  be  expected  from  it. 

Competition  With  the  European  Product. — An- 
other serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  industry 
has  been  the  indifferent  quality  of  oil  which  has  been 
made  by  so  many  operators.  In  the  face  of  the  com- 
petition of  so  cheap  an  oil  as  the  cottonseed,  the 
chief  competitor  of  the  olive  as  an  edible  oil  producer, 
and  the  attendant  high  cost  of  producing  strictly 
pure  high-grade  oil,  unless  the  maker  is  prepared 
with  the  most  efficient  machines  and  so  handles  the 
olives  as  to  turn  out  a  strictly  high-grade  product, 
there  is  little  inducement  to  enter  upon  the  making 
of  olive  oil.  That  there  should  and  would  be  a  ready 
market  in  this  country  for  all  the  olive  which  could 
be  made  in  this  State  is  evidenced  by  the  importa- 


tions of  foreign  oil  as  set  forth  below  : 

U»02. 

Spain   %  341.4(2  79 

France   940.318  42 

Italy   1,041,277  61 

Greece  and  Turkey     10,974  90 

Portugal   646  92 

AustriH   449  16 


Total  $2,335,109  80 

Total  for  nine  months  ending  March  31.  MK)3   1,814,976  00 

California  production   150,000  00 


To  make  this  oil,  however,  at  a  cost  which  will 
compete  with  the  foreign  product,  it  is  essential  that 
only  the  most  efficient  machines  be  employed  in  the 
mills,  and  that  these  mills  be  of  such  capacity  as  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  olives  in  the  most  economi- 
cal manner.  This  can  only  be  done  by  central  mills 
located  in  regions  best  adapted  in  climate  and  soil  to 
the  growth  of  the  olive.  Under  such  conditions  we 
may  reasonably  expect  the  oil  industry,  when  coupled 
with  pickling,  to  give  reasonable  returns  upon  the 
investment.  As  with  the  dairy  industry,  it  is  only 
under  such  conditions  that  we  can  expect  a  uniform 
product  to  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and 
that  the  highest  price  can  be  realized  for  the  fruit. 

The  Market. — There  is  a  market  demand  for  a 
high-grade,  untainted  oil,  and  it  will  not  tolerate,  at 
a  price  which  will  repay  the  cost  of  making,  any- 
thing less  than  this.  Its  preference  will  rather  be 
given  to  the  low-priced  neutral  edible  oils  appearing 
under  the  undistinctive  name  "Salad  Oil."  There 
are  those  who  at  first  put  up  good  products,  and 
who  know  what  a  good  product  is  when  they  taste 
such  goods,  but  who  have  gone  out  of  the  oil  business 
simply  because,  in  spite  of  the  finest  kind  of  olive 
varieties,  machinery  and  installation,  they  neglected 
the  most  elementary  precautions  and  spoiled  other- 
wise perfect  raw  material.  At  first  they  sold  all  the 
oil  they  could  produce,  but  gradually  drifted  into 
careless  methods,  and  in  the  same  degree  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  foreign  tastes  in  their  oil  that  the 
market  would  not  tolerate.  The  market  is  invari 
abry  blamed,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  guilty 
party.  As  in  the  case  of  wine,  each  producer  is 
firmly  convinced  that  what  he  produces  is  perfection 
itself,  and  if  the  market  does  not  appreciate  it.  it  is 
due  to  its  depravity.  Others  there  are  who,  failing 
to  sell  a  spoiled  article,  blame  the  variety,  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  everything  imaginable  except  their  own 
carelessness. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  there  are 
many  in  the  State  who  have  made  a  success  of  the 
olive  business,  especially  those  who  have  limited 
themselves  to  the  growing  of  olives  and  selling  them 
to  a  mill  prepared  to  handle  the  crop  from  a  manu- 
facturing standpoint,  which  under  such  conditions 
could  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  olives.  The 
cost  of  oil  machinery,  the  extreme  care  necessary  to 
make  a  strictly  high-grade  product  of  either  oil  or 
pickles,  and  the  necessity  of  creating  a  market, 
should  deter  those  with  small  capital  from  going  into 
the  business  with  the  idea  of  making  oil  alone  for 
profit. 

Prune  Picking  at  Sunnyvale. 


This  is  a  land  of  few  fences  and  unbounded  hospi- 
tality, writes  L.  Clare  Davis  from  Sunnyvale,  Santa 
Clara  county,  to  the  Stockton  Mail.  Prunes  grow 
along  the  roadside  and  "  El  Camino  Real  "  is  a  para- 
dise for  tramps.  They  have  but  to  halt  under  a  tree 
and  collect  the  living  which  they  seem  to  feel  the 
world  owes  them.  Every  watering  tank  beside  the 
road  has  its  colony  of  my  loafing,  smoking  white 
brethren  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  who 
wouldn't  change  places  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  vacation  days  I  do  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  blame  them  much,  for  life  under  a 
tree  is  a  thing  to  desire  in  August. 

In  the  same  picture,  just  across  the  road,  under 
similar  trees,  will  also  be  found  colonies  of  my  breth- 
ren, the  little  brown  men  whose  nimble  fingers  are 
gathering  up  prunes  in  boxes  at  the  rate  of  from  $2 
to  $3.25  a  ton.  Close  beside  them,  and  always  on 
the  side  of  the  road  avoided  by  the  "  Weary  Willies  " 
are  whole  families  of  Italians  and  Portuguese,  also 
gathering  up  the  crop,  the  baby  of  three  or  four  not 
being  considered  too  young  to  add  his  quota  to  the 
sum  total. 

Two  to  three  dollars  a  ton  isn't  much,  but  one  per- 


son can  pick  from  a  half  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  a  day 
according  to  the  size  of  the  prunes,  the  weight  of  the 
crop  and  the  dexterity  of  pickers.  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  family  could  make  good  wages. 

I  am  not  drawing  any  particular  conclusions;  there 
is  the  picture,  "Weary  Willies"  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  busy  foreigners  on  the  other.  In  the  perspec- 
tive stretching  on  into  the  future  each  can  paint  the 
picture  as  he  sees  it. 

Neighborly  Help.— I  believe  that  no  fences  foster 
human  brotherhood,  and  the  fruit  business  more  than 
any  other  makes  a  community  interest.  When  a  man 
can  step  from  his  own  land  to  his  neighbor's  without 
opening  a  gate  or  climbing  a  fence  he  gets  closer  to 
his  neighbor. 

At  any  rate  in  this  land  of  cherries,  'cots,  peaches 
and  prunes  there's  a  level  that  I  have  not  struck  in 
many  communities.  When  a  man  or  woman  has  fin- 
ished the  work  on  his  or  her  home  orchard  here,  if 
the  neighbor  needs  help  he  gets  it.  If  the  neighbor 
gets  crowded,  he  isn't  afraid  to  come  and  ask  help 
because  he  knows  that  he  will  probably  have  a  chance 
to  return  the  favor  at  some  time  or  another.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  help  is  given  for  nothing.  Quite  the 
contrary.  But  this  spirit  of  the  land  owner  and  his 
family  being  willing  to  work  for  his  neighbor  when 
peaches  need  cutting  or  prunes  gathering,  redeems 
labor  from  a  mere  dollar  and  cents  equivalent.  It 
dignifies  labor  and  at  the  same  time  fosters  frater- 
nity. Besides,  it  helps  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
sooner,  and  makes  the  fruit  man  more  independent 
of  irresponsible  labor. 

A  Girl's  Way. — T  saw  an  illustration  the  other 
day  of  what  the  "Higher  Education"  has  done  for 
the  prune  man.  A  fair  Stanford  co-ed  spending  the 
summer  vacation  on  her  father's  fruit  orchard  here 
in  the  valley  was  helping  to  gather  prunes.  Was  she 
attired  in  a  dainty  shirt-waist  suit,  with  high-heeled 
low  shoes,  lace  hose  and  a  picturesque  summer  hat  ? 
Not  on  your  life  !  She  had  on  a  pair  of  brown  over- 
alls, man's  size,  and  she  was  applying  all  the  science 
she  had  learned  at  Stanford  to  the  fruit  problem. 

Instead  of  bending  over  and  breaking  her  back  to 
pick  up  prunes  she  lay  face  downward  "and  reached 
out  with  both  hands  for  the  sugary  fruit  like  a  vet- 
eran baseballist  sliding  for  base  on  a  home  run.  (I'd 
like  to  have  this  paragraph  edited  by  my  co-laborer 
La  Plata  Davis,  who  writes  "Sporting  Dope,"  to  be 
sure  that  I'm  using  the  right  baseball  talk). 

When  she  was  ready  to  move  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other she  didn't  waste  time  getting  to  her  feet  and 
giving  her  overalls  a  hitch  around  the  waist  and  then 
another  over  the  knees  as  she  got  down;  she  just 
rolled  over  and  over,  like  a  baby  who  isn't  big  enough 
to  walk  and  hasn't  learned  to  creep,  and  in  a  moment 
there  she  was  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time 
ready  to  tackle  another  lot  of  fruit.  Rah,  for  college 
training  ! 

I  didn't  look  up  her  record  to  see  whether  she 
gathered  more  fruit  than  anybody  else.  I  didn't  care 
a  copper  penny  about  that.  She  had  learned  what 
women  are  slow  to  learn:  How  to  save  themselves 
most  while  doing  their  work. 


Mexican  Orange  Growers  Discouraged. 


A  dispatch  from  Tucson  last  week  says  that  re- 
ports received  lately  from  the  orange  groves  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  are  of  gloomy  nature.  It  is  told 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  orange  trees  are  being 
abandoned  or  cleared  for  other  and  more  profitable 
crops.  The  long  drought  has  caused  the  orange 
growers  heavy  losses,  but  the  principal  difficulty 
seems  to  be  over  the  impossibility  of  competing  with 
the  California  product.  The  only  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  Sonora  orange  is  its  earlier  ripening, 
for  practically  all  the  trees  are  seedlings.  The  past 
season  was  so  backward  that  the  California  product 
was  in  the  market  with  a  better  grade  of  oranges 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Sonora  crop  ripened.  So  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  sweet  oranges  were  allowed  to 
rot  for  lack  of  a  market.  All  along  the  border  good 
oranges  were  cheaper  than  potatoes. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Fighting  the  Phylloxera. 


We  have  at  present  a  well  known  and  successful 
method  of  combating  phylloxera  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
jector and  carbon  bisulphide.  Some  vineyards  of 
France  and  Germany  have  been  protected  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  by  the  careful  use  of  that  in- 
secticide. In  some  of  our  loamy  soils,  where  the 
fumes  penetrate  easily,  I  have  no  doubt  this  would  be 
highly  successful,  but  in  the  adobes  it  would  have  to 
be  tested  carefully  before  deciding  on  the  value  of 
the  method.  The  agricultural  experiment  station 
has  imported  one  of  these  injectors  and  will  make 
some  tests  this  season  to  find  out  the  cost  of  the 
treatment. 

When  we  come  to  examine  other  counties  where 
the  production  is  smaller,  especially  on  the  hill  lands, 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  would  be  prohibitive  and 
resistant  stocks  are  the  only  salvation,  unless  a  very 
cheap   method  of  control  can  be  found.    Such  a 
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method  the  scientists  of  all  Europe  have  failed  to  find 
after  forty  years  of  research.  This  is  not  a  reason, 
however,  why  we  should  give  it  up.  The  agricultural 
experiment  station  is  doing  some  investigating  at  the 
present  time  along  this  line. 

Resistant  Stocks. — Resistant  stocks  do  not  become 
non-resistant  when  planted  in  unfavorable  soils.  If 
they  do  not  grow,  but  die,  it  is  for  lack  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  soil,  and  not  from  non-resistance. 

The  shedding  of  the  bark  on  resistant  stock  is  due  to 
a  different  conformation  of  the  generative  cell  layers, 
and  the  resistance  is  due  to  that,  and  also  to  the  dif- 
ference in  their  bark  tissues  and  vascular  bundles, 
and  not  to  sap  conditions. 

American  vines  "improved"  by  culture  are  less 
resistant,  because  the  first  stocks  from  which  they 
started  were  low  in  resistance  and  may  have  been 
hybridized  with  vinifera  varieties.  Improved  resist- 
ant stocks — that  is,  resistant  stocks  that  have  been 
selected  for  several  generations — have  shown  that 
they  improve  in  resistance  with  culture.  The  idea 
that  the  resistance  of  vinifera  in  sand  is  due  to 
"blood  conditions"  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  was 
proved  a  long  time  ago  by  Marion  and  G.  Poex  in 
France  and  Vannuccini  in  Italy  that  the  mobility  of 
sand  particles  and  capillary  phenomena  were  the 
cause  of  the  "resistance."  The  mobility  of  the  sand 
particles  prevents  phylloxera  from  moving,  and  the 
insect,  hemmed  in  by  little  particles  of  grit,  is  a  cen- 
ter around  which  the  moisture  collects,  forming  drops 
of  water  that  drown  it.  This  is  one  of  the  popular 
demonstrations  given  to  students  in  the  viticultural 
colleges  of  Europe. 

We  have  at  Berkeley  many  copies  left  of  the  old 
report  of  the  Viticultural  Commission,  containing  a 
translation  of  Prof.  Valery  Mayet's  work  on  phyllox- 
era. This  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  bisul- 
phide treatment,  and  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  post- 
age (5  cents)  by  writing  to  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  Berkeley,  Cal. — Prof.  E.  H.  Twight. 


Grapes  as  Stock  Feed. 

It  looks  now,  says  the  Stockton  Mail,  as  if  the 
yield  of  grapes  this  year  is  going  to  be  excessive,  and 
the  prices  may  run  as  low  as  $7  or  18  a  ton  for  the 
wine-making  product.  Utilization  of  the  promised 
surplus  is  now  being  discussed  by  vine  growers. 

Ed  Ladd  of  Stockton,  who  has  a  vineyard  coming 
into  bearing  beyond  Linden,  has  made  a  study  of 
viticulture  for  many  years  and  has  had  practical 
experience  in  feeding  grapes  to  stock,  with  good  re- 
sults. Sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  price 
of  grapes  was  very  low,  he  had  charge  of  the  buhach 
ranch.  Mr.  Ladd  dried  a  lot  of  grapes  and  shipped 
them  to  trans-Mississippi  points,  where  they  were 
moistened  and  made  into  wine.  Five  carloads  were 
thus  disposed  of  at  a  profit  of  about  $2  a  ton.  Some 
of  the  grapes  had  been  dried  too  much  and  were  not 
shipped.  Mr.  Ladd  decided  to  experiment  with  them 
as  food  for  mules.  The  allowance  of  barley  was  dis- 
continued, the  grapes  taking  its  place,  and  the  mules 
were  kept  in  first-class  condition. 

"  Before  that,"  said  Mr.  Ladd  to  a  Mail  reporter, 
"  we  used  to  lose  a  mule  every  once  in  awhile,  owing 
to  the  dry  feed.  They  would  simply  keel  over  and 
die.  As  a  physic,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  eating 
nothing  but  hay  and  barley,  I  used  to  put  hyposulphate 
of  soda  in  the  water  trough  once  a  week.  But  after 
they  began  to  eat  grapes  instead  of  barley  there  was 
no  trouble,  and  we  lost  no  more  animals. 

"My  experiments  were  not  carried  on  scientifically, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nutritive 
quality  of  the  grapes.  I  simply  substituted  that  food 
for  barley  and  watched  the  results.  The  mules  were 
in  excellent  condition  after  the  change.  I  fed  grapes 
to  the  milch  cows  also,  with  like  good  effect. 

"  Grapes  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out drying,  and  so  I  dried  them,  although  stock  will 
eat  the  fruit  in  its  fresh  state.  Even  dogs  and  coy- 
otes like  grapes,  and  go  out  into  the  vineyards  to  eat 
from  the  vines.  The  drying  can  be  done  on  muslin 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  sun  or  on  ordinary 
building  paper.  At  the  time  my  experiment  was 
carried  on,  ground  barley  was  worth  $18  to  $20  a 
ton,  but  I  never  paid  close  enough  attention  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  value  of  grapes  as  stock  food,  in 
comparison  with  barley,  at  that  figure.  Pumace  is 
frequently  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle,  and  in  my  opinion 
dried  grapes  would  be  excellent  mixed  with  bran,  as 
a  milk  producer,  as  they  contain  sugar  and  phos- 
phates. The  grapes  should  be  stemmed  before  feed- 
ing, except  for  cattle,  which  will  eat  the  stem  as  well 
as  the  fruit. 

"As  far  as  I  know,"  continued  Mr.  Ladd,  "grapes 
have  not  been  exploited  as  feed  for  stock,  although 
in  a  number  of  cases  the  owners  of  vineyards  have 
turned  hogs  out  to  eat  the  fruit  from  the  vines  when 
prices  were  low.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  was  a 
strict  prohibitionist  and  had  scruples  against  selling 
his  grapes  to  the  winery,  turned  his  hogs  into  the 
vineyard,  and  he  informed  me  that  it  paid  him  to  do 
it.  We  used  to  buy  young  hogs  to  eat  the  overripe 
apricots  and  other  fruit  which  was  not  fit  to  ship, 
and  there  was  money  in  it. 

"My  impression,  gained  by  observation,  is  that  it 
will  pay  to  feed  grapes  to  stock  when  the  price  is 


only  $7  or  $8  a  ton.  There  is  going  to  be  a  large 
amount  of  culls  this  season,  made  up  of  Tokays  and 
Muscats,  that  can't  be  made  into  wine,  and  the  sur- 
plus can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  by  feeding  to 
stock." 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Walnut  Disease  or  Blight. 


To  the  Editor: — I  am  anxious  to  read  the  articles 
on  walnut  blight  which  were  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  PRES.sJune  25,  1898,  and  June  24,  1899.  Per- 
haps, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above  disease  is 
still  of  considerable  interest  to  very  many,  you  might 
see  your  way  to  publish  the  articles  again. — W.  E.  L., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Both  the  articles  to  which  our  correspondent  refers 
contain  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
vegetable  pathologist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at 
Santa  Ana,  and  these  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

Walnut  Bacteriosis.-  The  disease  of  most  inter- 
est at  this  time  to  the  walnut  growers  of  California 
is  that  known  as  walnut  bacteriosis.  It  is  a  disease 
capable  of  affecting  all  of  the  tender  and  rapidly 
growing  parts  of  the  tree  of  the  Persian  walnut,  such 
as  the  twig,  leaf  and  fruit.  It  is  induced  through 
infection  by  and  development  of  a  specific  micro- 
organism, a  cryptogamic  vegetable  parasite  belong 
ing  to  the  group  of  bacteria.  This  organism  or  germ 
is  in  its  simplest  form  a  short  rod-shaped  vegetable 
cell,  only  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as 
broad,  commonly  seen  in  pairs  and  occasionally  united 
into  thread-like  chains.  The  individual  germs  are 
actively  motile  when  placed  in  fluids,  as  water, 
potato  extract,  etc.  Their  motility  is  due  to  the 
possession  of  polar  flagella,  often  much  longer  than 
the  germs  themselves,  and  which  by  waving  move- 
ments in  the  fluids  serve  to  propel  the  germs  with 
considerable  rapidity,  considering  their  microscopic 
size.  Like  other  bacteria,  the  walnut  germs  increase 
in  numbers  very  rapidly  by  a  process  of  elongation 
and  division  (fission).  Under  favorable  conditions  a 
single  germ  may  increase  to  over  a  thousand  billions 
of  germs  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  walnut  organism  has  been  grown  on  a  large 
number  of  artificial  culture  media,  both  liquid  and 
solid.  It  grows  very  rapidly  upon  starchy  vegetable 
tissue,  such  as  steamed  potato,  upon  which  it  pre- 
sents a  light  yellow  color  and  develops  rapidly. 

How  It  Affects  the  Walnut. — The  injuries  which 
this  germ  effects  upon  the  new  shoots,  the  leaves  and 
the  nuts  of  the  walnut  are  brought  about  through  its 
ability  to  secrete  chemical  ferments  or  enzymes. 
One  of  these  ferments  is  similar  to  that  found  in  ger- 
minating barley,  a  disastatic  ferment  capable  of  con- 
verting starch  into  grape  sugar.  Another  is  a  pep- 
tonizing ferment,  an  agent  capable  of  converting  the 
proteids  into  peptones.  By  such  chemical  action 
upon  the  tissues  of  its  host  the  organism  is  capable 
of  breaking  down  the  tissues  and  altering  the  cell 
contents.  These  liquid  chemical  ferments  increase  in 
quantity  as  the  germs  multiply,  soaking  outward  in 
all  directions  from  the  point  of  infection,  acting  upon 
the  cells  and  their  contents  in  a  manner  to  prepare 
them  as  nourishment  for  the  multiplying  and  spread- 
ing organisms.  By  examining  affected  branches  or 
nuts  when  the  disease  is  actively  spreading,  narrow 
bands  of  tissue  having  a  watery  or  water-soaked 
appearance  are  found  to  lie  between  the  blackened 
center  of  the  diseased  spots  and  the  healthy  sur- 
rounding tissue.  This  encircling  watery  tissue  rep- 
resents the  zone  of  cells  being  acted  upon  by  the 
chemical  ferments.  By  means  of  these  ferments  this 
organism  is  capable  of  destroying  the  tissues  of  the 
hull,  shell  and  soft  kernel  of  growing  nuts.  Upon  the 
leaf  it  destroys  the  soft  parenchyma  of  the  blade  and 
very  commonly  considerable  portions  of  the  veins  as 
well  as  the  stalk  or  petiole.  Upon  the  branch  the 
germs  destroy  all  tissues  inward  to  the  pith,  if  the 
shoot  is  tender. 

How  the  Disease  Is  Communicated. — Infection 
may  take  place  at  almost  any  tender  and  rapidly 
growing  portion  of  the  nut,  leaf  or  branch.  Older 
tissues  are  not  likely  to  be  injured.  That  form  of 
infection  of  the  nut  which  causes  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  loss  is  what  may  be  termed  blossom  infec- 
tion. In  this  case  the  infected  spot  first  becomes 
observable  at  the  blossom  end  of  the  young  nut, 
close  to  the  base  of  the  floral  organs.  At  first 
a  water-soaked  spot  is  apparent,  which  later  shows 
a  black  central  point  surrounded  by  a  watery  mar- 
gin. Often  a  minute  drop  of  decomposed  tissue  filled 
with  millions  of  the  walnut  germs  breaks  out  at  the 
center  of  infection,  and  this,  when  dry,  forms  a 
minute  scab-like  flake  resembling  a  small  scale  in- 
sect. By  cutting  across  the  end  of  a  young  nut  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  water-soaked  tissue 
within  will  indicate  how  far  the  ferments  have  acted 
upon  the  tissues.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage  it  may 
be  found  that  the  organism  has  entered  the  jelly-like 
kernel  of  the  nut  and  is  rapidly  digesting  it.  At  this 
time  the  interior  of  the  membrane  of  the  kernel  may 
contain  almost  a  solid  mass  of  this  specific  walnut 
organism.    Later,  however,  when  more  decomposed, 


the  nut  may  harbor  various  species  of  bacteria  decom- 
position. Lateral  as  well  as  blossom  infection  of  the 
nut  takes  place.  In  the  case  of  blossom  infection  a 
large  percentage  of  the  nuts  falls  when  small  or 
before  they  are  half  to  two-thirds  grown.  With  lat- 
eral infection  the  loss  is  less  severe,  and  if  the  infec- 
tion takes  place  late  in  the  season  the  loss  will  be 
less,  owing  to  the  hardening  of  the  tissues  and  the 
consequent  inability  of  the  ferment  to  decompose  the 
hull  and  shell. 

Can  Attack  Healthy  Nuts. — The  inability  of  the 
walnut  germ  to  induce  infection  of  the  nut  without 
the  aid  of  insect  punctures  or  mechanical  injury  of  the 
tissues  has  been  ascertained.  Pure  cultures  of  the 
organism  growing  upon  potato  have  been  added  to 
sterile  distilled  water  in  an  atomizer  and  sprayed 
upon  hundreds  of  healthy  walnuts.  These  nuts  have 
thus  contracted  the  disease  in  a  typical  manner, 
while  unsprayed  nuts  on  adjoining  limbs  have  re- 
mained healthy.  In  many  cases  hundreds  of  infected 
points  have  developed  upon  single  nuts  thus  sprayed, 
and  these  infections  have  been  confined  to  the  sides 
of  the  nuts  so  treated. 

Heavy  dew  or  fog  resting  upon  the  nut,  branch  or 
leaf  will  favor  the  germ  in  inducing  infection  and  aid 
in  its  distribution.  All  bacteria  also  requires  moist- 
ure for  growth  as  much  as  the  higher  plants.  With 
the  walnut  germ  it  is  possible,  it  is  believed,  for  it  to 
use  the  wet  surface  of  the  waluut  tissue  as  a  means 
of  enabling  it  to  swim  directly  into  the  stomata  or 
pores  of  the  plant,  where  the  moisture  conditions  for 
permanent  and  rapid  increase  would  be  found. 

Winter  Habitat  of  the  Germ. — The  walnut  germ 
winters  in  diseased  branches  of  the  tree,  often  in  the 
moist  pith  cavities  lying  below  diseased  spots.  It 
also  winters  in  fallen  nuts  beneath  the  tree,  and 
probably  upon  fallen  leaves  and  upon  the  soil. 

The  most  prolific  sources  of  germs  for  the  first 
spring  infection  of  the  new  growth  of  the  tree  are 
apparently  the  centers  of  disease  remaining  on  the 
branches  during  the  winter.  The  warmth  of  spring 
brings  about  a  renewed  growth  of  those  germs  living 
through  the  winter.  Many  of  these  are  apt  to  fall 
from  diseased  branches  upon  the  newly  opened  leaves. 
Here  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  favor  rapid  in- 
crease, and  the  new  growth  and  nuts  become  more 
or  less  generally  infected. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the 
manner  of  spring  infection  should  be  most  carefully 
considered.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  as 
completely  as  possible  the  prime  sources  of  this  early 
infection.  The  fallen  nuts  and  leaves  should  be 
plowed  under  deeply  or  gathered  and  destroyed. 
The  tree  should  receive  careful  pruning  to  remove 
all  diseased  parts.  Besides  these  two  essential  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  thought  well  to  spray  young 
trees  in  the  winter  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the  trees  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  Twenty  acres  of  spraying  experiments 
showed  a  saving  of  one-half — i.  e.,  there  was,  on  an 
average,  twice  as  many  diseased  nuts  fell  from  the 
unsprayed  trees  as  from  those  thus  sprayed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Oiled  Roads  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  State  Department  of 
Highways  in  Sacramento  present  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  oiled  roads  in  Santa 
Barbara  county. 

There  are  now  about  30  miles  of  oiled  roads  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  which  was  one  of  the  pioneer  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  the  oiling  of  roads.  Soon  after 
the  discovery  of  oil  at  Summerland,  on  the  southeast- 
ern coast  of  that  county,  in  1894,  oil  was  used  in  a 
small  way  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wells,  the 
first  application  being  made  to  the  road  surface  of 
Oretega  hill,  on  the  borders  of  Summerland.  From 
that  small  beginning  the  use  of  oil  on  roads  has  ex- 
tended until  now  it  is  the  favorite  method  of  that  sec- 
tion for  laying  dust  and  making  a  good  all-the-year- 
round  road. 

Methods  Employed. — Various  kinds  of  soils  abound, 
adobe,  red  clay,  alluvial  and  sandy,  and  thus  far  the 
oil  has  been  put  on  the  roads  without  much  system  in 
the  application.  In  some  cases  the  roadbed  has  been 
plowed  up,  harrowed  and  leveled,  and  then  the  oil 
worked  in  with  a  spiked  roller.  In  other  cases  it  is 
sprinkled  on  the  road  when  dust  prevails  and  allowed 
to  settle  into  the  dust  until  it  packs  from  the  passing 
of  wheels.  Where  there  is  no  dust  and  the  road  is 
quite  hard,  sand  is  sprinkled  on  after  the  oil  is  ap- 
plied, to  take  up  the  surplus  so  that  the  surface  will 
pack  under  the  wheels.  The  best  results  have  been 
secured  by  applying  the  oil  when  the  surface  of  the 
road  was  covered  with  a  sandy  dust  of  not  too  great 
depth,  about  1  inch  being  most  satisfactory. 

How  the  Oil  is  Put  On. — In  applying  the  oil  there 
has  been  used  a  sprinkling  cart  with  an  apparatus 
regulating  the  flow  of  oil  accordingly,  as  it  is  thick 
and  heavy,  or  light  and  more  fluid.  Some  of  the 
country  roads  are  oiled  the  width  over,  which  the 
sprinkler  distributes  the  oil  at  one  passage.  Where 
the  travel  is  greater,  twice  that  width  is  sprinkled, 
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making  an  oiled  strip  of  perhaps  20  feet  in  width. 
Sixty  barrels  will  give  a  mile  of  road  one  applica- 
tion, the  width  of  the  sprinkler,  or  from  100  to  120 
barrels  for  double  that  width.  The  heavier  the  oil 
the  more  satisfactory  the  results  from  the  same 
quantity. 

The  interval  allowed  between  the  first  and  second 
application  of  oil  depends  much  upon  local  conditions, 
character  of  roadbed,  etc.  The  first  application 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  be- 
fore the  second  is  pui  on.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  places  where  the  soil  is  particularly  loose 
and  larger  quantities  of  oil  applied  at  such  points. 
Generally  as  much  oil  has  been  used  on  the  second 
application  as  on  the  first,  though  after  a  second  ap- 
plication under  usual  conditions  the  quantity  may  be 
reduced  each  time.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  a 
fourth  application  is  necessary  to  secure  good  results. 

When  Necessary  to  Heat  Oil. — The  oil  is  heated 
so  that  it  will  flow  more  readily  from  the  sprinkler. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  to  heat  it  so  far 
as  its  effect  on  the  roadbed  is  concerned.  The  lighter 
the  oil  the  less  need  for  heating.  It  is  generally 
heated  by  steam  to  180°  or  200°  at  Summerland,  but 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  points  of  application  to  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity  the  temperature  has  dropped  to 
125°  at  least.  As  the  oil  exported  is  usually  heated 
to  drive  out  the  water  found  in  connection  therewith, 
there  is  little  or  no  extra  charge  for  supplying  the 
oil  heated. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  from  12°  to  16°. 
The  expansion  caused  by  heating  depends  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  oil  and  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
therein.  It  is  said  that  a  10%  increase  by  expansion 
would  probably  be  an  average,  though  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  oil. 

The  oil  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara  is  ob- 
tained at  Summerland,  5  miles  east  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  has  varied  in  price  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
barrel  of  forty-two  gallons.  For  the  country  around 
Santa  Maria  the  oil  is  obtained  from  La  Graciosa  oil 
district,  about  10  miles  from  Santa  Maria,  at  a  cost 
of  60  to  80  cents  per  barrel.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  applying  to  the  road  is  about  $15,  estimating 
a  haul  of  5  to  10  miles. 

The  Number  of  Applications. — As  to  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  subsequent  applications,  everything 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  wearing  surface.  If 
it  be  such  that  the  oil  forms  by  admixture  with  the 
sand  a  species  of  asphaltum  pavement,  an  effect 
which  has  been  noted  in  some  instances,  then  the  road 
is  easily  kept  in  order.  If,  however,  the  oil  does  not 
readily  amalgamate  with  the  soil,  and  the  passage  of 
vehicles  tends  to  break  up  the  surface  into  small  par- 
ticles, then  the  oil  must  be  applied  until  a  good  wear- 
ing surface  is  obtained. 

The  most  troublesome  natural  disadvantage  en- 
countered in  maintaining  oiled  roads  in  good  condi- 
tion has  been  the  lack  of  homogenity  in  the  soil,  some 
places  being  soft  and  some  hard.  The  more  nearly 
the  road  surface  is  made  homogeneous  the  better  are 
the  results  from  the  application  of  the  oil. 

Santa  Barbara  Likes  Oiled  Roads. — The  oiled 
area  around  Santa  Barbara  county  is  being  con- 
stantly extended.  Probably  10  to  15  miles  will  be 
treated  this  year  in  addition  to  the  present  system. 
The  work  is  still  somewhat  experimental,  but  more 
persons  are  each  year  being  impressed  by  the  possi- 
bilities for  good  oiled  roads.  Occasionally  a  particu- 
larly successful  application  proves  an  object  lesson 
as  to  what  may  be  done  when  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  these  object  lessons  steadily  make  con- 
verts to  the  method. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  around 
Santa  Maria,  about  8  miles  of  road  and  street  have 
been  oiled  with  pronounced  success.  The  soil  of  that 
section  is  very  sandy,  and  through  the  use  of  a  large 
quantity  of  oil  excellent  results  are  produced.  By 
using  a  fine  gravel  with  the  oil  a  better  road  is 
secured  with  less  oil.  There  is  so  much  loose  sand 
that  in  some  places  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
enough  oil  in  it  to  keep  it  from  breaking  up  under  the 
passage  of  heavy  teams  and  vehicles.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  gravel  the  tendency  to  disintegrate  is 
obviated. 

Gravel  the  Best  Base.— In  the  vicinity  of  Lom- 
poc  the  work  of  graveling  the  sand  roads  has  been 
commenced,  to  give  them  the  necessary  base  and 
solidity  for  oiling.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  less  expensive  to  make  the  roadbed  solid  by  gravel- 
ing than  to  build  it  of  sand  and  oil.  It  requires  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  oil  to  make  a  good  road 
where  a  gravel  base  is  provided  as  it  does  to  make  a 
road  entirely  of  sand  and  oil.  The  gravel  base  if 
properly  constructed  withstands  the  wear  and  waste 
by  heavy  traffic  and,  with  additional  applications  of 
oil,  as  the  volume  of  travel  requires,  develops  a  per- 
manent surface  more  substantial  and  in  less  time 
than  in  the  case  of  roads  built  upon  the  natural  sand 
alone. 


Completing  the  Mono  Lake  Basin  Road. 

To  the  Editor:— Referring  to  your  article  in  the 
issue  of  August  27  concerning  the  Mono  Lake  Basin 
Road,  I  will  say  that  this  Department  is  now  adver- 
tising for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  part  of  said 
road.    Every  opportunity  has  been  given  the  people 


of  Mono  county,  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
matter,  to  bid  on  the  work,  which  is  difficult  in  its 
nature — so  much  so  that  outside  contractors  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  take  hold  of  the  proposition.  Plans 
and  specifications  have  been  placed  for  inspection  at 
prominent  places  throughout  Mono  county,  and  pub- 
lic notice  given  of  that  fact,  and  everything  done  that 
seemed  possible  by  this  Department  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  bids  by  the  people  of  that  county,  as 
well  as  by  all  others.  I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail 
a  copy  of  the  specifications,  which  may  be  of  present 
or  future  interest.  Clark  Alberti,  Secretary. 
Department  of  Highways,  Sacramento. 

We  have  the  specifications  mentioned  above  and 
will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  anyone  interested.  It  is 
stipulated  that  the  work  is  to  be  completed  August 
20,  1905. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Stock  Breeders'  Convention. 

According  to  the  announcement  and  programme 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rura  l  Press, 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  California  met  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  August  29.  The  Sacramento  Union  gives 
an  outline  of  the  proceedings: 

Association  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation calling  the  convention  are  E.  W.  Howard,  San 
Francisco,  president;  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  vice- 
president;  N.  A.  Chisholm,  Jacinto,  secretary;  Chas. 
D.  Pierce,  San  Francisco,  treasurer.  Directors — E. 
W.  Major,  Berkeley,  P.  J.  Shields,  Sacramento; 
Charles  H.  Blemer,  Sacramento;  Isaac  Bird,  Merced; 
F.  I.  Hodgkins,  Lathrop;  A.  B.  Evans,  Fresno,  and 
James  Whitaker,  Gait. 

Mr.  Howard  called  to  order,  and  Prof.  E.  W. 
Major  was  elected  secretary  pro  tem. 

President  Howard  then  said  the  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  live  stock  industry.  A  more  worthy  object 
could  be  scarcely  named,  as  the  industry  from  an 
economic  aspect  related  to  the  highest  and  best  in- 
terests of  the  State.  Agricultural  education  had 
close  relation  to  the  industry;  practical  education  on 
the  University  farm,  to  which  already  both  great 
political  parties  had  pledged  themselves  in  their  plat- 
forms. It  was  necessary  to  secure  a  large  member- 
ship for  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  which 
is  yet  in  the  formative  stage.  He  warned  the  con- 
vention against  dissentions  and  to  decide  upon  noth- 
ing that  would  not  be  fair  to  all  interests. 

Agricultural  Education. — Dr.  James  W.  Wythe- 
combe,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  said 
the  State  was  great  in  many  things,  but  had  not  yet 
touched  fully  its  greatest  need — agricultural  educa- 
tion—especially as  related  to  live  stock  culture.  Ag- 
riculture is  the  science  of  sciences,  and  requires  the 
best  trained  minds.  The  farmer,  above  all  men, 
should  be  an  educated  man,  trained  to  know  and 
apply  the  great  laws  of  life.  Build  up  that  senti- 
ment, and  California  will  develop  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  young  man,  trained  to  the  science  and 
art  of  agriculture,  has  a  noble  future  before  him. 
Promote  such  education  and  the  time  will  come  when 
the  whole  State  will  pay  honors  and  tribute  to  the 
system.  Stand  by  the  agricultural  fairs,  though 
they  may  be  in  clouds  now;  stand  by  them  and  they 
will  prove  great  factors  in  the  purpose  of  such  edu- 
cation. 

Judge  P.  J.  Shields  of  Sacramento,  on  the  same 
subject,  said  in  part:  The  Agricultural  College  of  the 
State  should  and  will  be  efficient  to  the  highest  de- 
gree in  training  the  people  we  have,  the  native  Cali- 
fornian,  rather  than  those  we  are  inviting  to  come. 
California,  in  agricultural  education,  is  very  back- 
ward; it  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  backward  of 
any  State  relatively  to  our  advantages  and  resources. 
Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  very  best  authorities, 
who  declare  our  greatest  need  to  be  a  school  that 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  building  up  of  our 
greatest  industry  and  concern.  He  wanted  a  strong 
working  committee  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
Legislature  and  secure  for  it  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves. 

L.  M.  Foulk  of  Gazelle  said  without  any  doubt  a 
due  appropriation  will  be  made  by  the  next  Legis- 
lature for  the  founding  of  an  Agricultural  Harm 
School  supplemental  to  the  University.  Such  a  sys- 
tem must  be  and  will  be  set  up.  He  cared  not  for 
location  or  cost,  all  issues  but  the  one  must  be  elim- 
inated. It  means  building  for  future  generations. 
California  must  get  abreast  with  this  concern  in  this 
matter.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  so  advanced  until  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  Republic. 

Tuberculosis. — Dr.  R.  A.  Archibald,  veterinary 
surgeon  of  Oakland,  spoke  on  what  the  president 
said  was  a  most  important  subject,  tuberculosis,  one 
that  from  the  breeder's  standpoint  is  of  first 
interest. 

The  doctor  read  from  manuscript,  and  he  believed 
California  is  to  become  the  greatest  stock  breeding 
State  of  the  Union.  Whatever  assails  that  interest 
must  be  met.    Tuberculosis  must  be  stamped  out. 


The  campaign  against  it,  though  prompted  by  honest 
motives,  had  been  so  radical  that  breeders  had  not 
been  able  to  realize  its  benefits,  and  so  enmity  was 
kindled. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  disease  is  on  the  in- 
increase  in  the  State,  and  movement  to  eradicate  it 
cannot  be  put  off.  Breeders  must  take  up  the  mat- 
ter, but  whatever  is  done  should  proceed  upon  con- 
servative lines.  The  cattle  interest  suffers  greatly 
from  the  disease  and  from  inspection  necessary. 

The  convention  should  outline  a  policy  relative  to 
legislation,  quarantine  and  treatment  of  this  pre- 
ventable disease.  Denmark,  Sweden  and  other  na- 
tions put  off  action  until  the  disease  became  a 
national  calamity.  Then  came  action  that  will  free 
Europe  from  the  disease.  We  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  example  of  foreign  States. 

Sheep. — Dr.  Withycombe  then  read  a  paper  on 
sheep.  No  country  continues  prosperous  that  con- 
stantly grows  grain.  Sheep  husbandry  by  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer,  he  believed,  had  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. He  sketched  the  history  of  sheep  culture  and 
its  development  from  low  to  advanced  levels.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  quality  in  meat  products  will  be 
the  chief  demand. 

Feeding  Beef  Steers. — L.  M.  Foulke  read  a  paper 
on  "Feeding  Beef  Cattle  and  the  Advantage  of  Using 
Chopped  Hay."  He  advocated  chopping  feed  as  pro- 
ducing the  best  meat.  He  said  the  complaint  about 
scrub  cattle  is  wrong;  it  ought  to  be  about  the  scrub 
man  who  tries  to  feed  cattle. 

There  must  be  dry  corrals  for  the  steers  ;  they 
must  be  graded  according  to  condition  and  separated; 
they  must  have  the  best  well  water  to  be  had;  clear, 
good  water  is  essential  for  successful  results. 

The  steers  must  be  fed  all  they  want,  but  at  regu- 
lar hours.  Chopped  hay  has  great  advantages  over 
long  feed.  His  experience  with  2000  head  had  shown 
that  with  chopped  feed  the  gain  is  25%  over  long  hay. 
The  latter  is  usually  fed  in  racks  to  avoid  waste.  The 
steer  has  to  reach  up  for  it,  and  that  is  work,  hard 
work,  and  the  animal  does  not  feed  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion, while  the  stronger  will  drive  the  weaker  from 
the  racks. 

The  less  exertion  the  animal  has  to  make  the  bet- 
ter its  digestion;  the  more  comfortable  he  feels  and 
the  better  he  fattens.  He  chops  fifty-five  tons  of 
alfalfa  a  day  in  feeding  his  steers,  and  the  gain  is  a 
large  percentage.  He  uses  large  platforms  on  run- 
ners to  feed  with.  The  chopped  hay  is  moistened 
well  and  given  to  the  animal  just  as  it  wants  it,  and 
he  finds  that  the  cost  of  chopped  feed  is  actually  15% 
cheaper  than  long  feed. 

Mill  feed  he  introduces  also  for  change.  One  who 
once  tries  for  a  full  season  chopped  alfalfa  will  never 
return  to  the  long  feed.  Six  years'  experience  had 
proved  to  him  that  chopping  makes  100  tons  of  alfalfa 
go  as  far  as  125  tons  of  long  feed  and  gives  better 
meat  for  the  market. 

Cattle  for  the  Show  Ring. — N.  C.  Maris  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Selection  and  Fixing  of  Cattle  for  the 
Show  Ring."  Mr.  Maris  is  a  breeder  and  fitter  of 
long  experience.  He  said  California,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, opened  to  him  the  splendid  possibilities  it 
offers  for  fitting  cattle  for  the  show  ring.  Many  cat- 
tle are  injured  by  overfitting,  but  the  greater  result 
of  proper  fitting  is  good.  He  then  told  how  to  study 
the  type  and  select  an  animal  with  certain  character- 
istics; when  to  select  the  animal;  how  to  judge  its 
form  when  young;  how  to  study  the  pedigree  and 
how  to  examine  and  know  the  flesh  that  will  fatten 
and  develop  as  desired.  He  then  took  up  the  fitting 
process,  beginning  with  calves,  and  told  his  hearers 
how  to  handle  them  and  teach  them  not  to  fear  and 
how  to  wear  the  halter;  what  exercise  to  give  them; 
how  to  house  and  groom  them  and  feed  them.  Above 
all,  he  said,  one  must  love  the  animal  and  without 
that  no  success  can  be  obtained  and  its  confidence 
cannot  be  secured. 

The  Science  of  Breeding. — Cornelius  Baldwin 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Science  of  Breeding."  Of  ag- 
riculture he  held  stock  breeding  to  be  the  greater 
factor.  A  people  he  judged  by  the  superiority  or  in- 
feriority of  their  domestic  animals.  He  pronounced 
breeding  domestic  animals  to  highest  purpose  a  high 
art.  There  must  be  fine  selection,  but  with  unskill- 
ful persons  it  will  result  in  degradation. 

Nature  improves  upon  her  own  work  and  great 
changes  come  about  by  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
Nature  will  respond  to  the  efforts  of  man  to  produce 
the  highest  types  of  domestic  animals,  if  nature's 
laws  are  observed,  namely  the  law  of  selection. 

Improvement  to  be  maintained  requires  favorable 
environment.  He  believes  that  fine  breeding  will  be 
greatly  advanced  by  an  agricultural  training  farm, 
related  to  agricultural  education  Herd  books  and 
breeder's  papers  do  much  to  raise  intelligence  upon 
breeding.  The  demand  for  best  results  in  milking, 
in  butter  making  and  beef  for  export  lifts  the  breed- 
ing art  to  higher  levels. 

He  then  described  the  physical  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  stock  to  be  selected  for  breed- 
ing beef  cattle  and  in  detail  set  forth  all  the  points 
indicating  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  He  next  pre- 
sented in  detail  the  points  which  indicate  the  de- 
sirable animal  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  are  in  progress  as  we 
go  to  press. 
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Alameda. 

Hop  Vines  Down. — Pleaaanton,  Aug. 
25:  The  unseasonable  rain  and  the  heavy 
dews  which  have  fallen  during-  the  past 
few  days  have  caused  about  125  acres  of 
nearly  ripe  hops  to  become  lodged  on  the 
big  hop  yard  of  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  near 
here.  The  weight  of  the  damp  hop  vines 
caused  the  strings  to  break  and  the  mass 
slipping  from  the  poles  now  lies  on  the 
ground.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  much 
danger  of  a  still  greater  quantity  going 
down  for  the  same  reason.  The  hop  pick- 
ing would  have  commenced  to-morrow, 
and  the  crop  is  one  of  the  largest  ever 
raised  in  the  State.  Just  what  the  amount 
of  the  damage  will  be  is  to  be  determined 
after  the  pickers  get  to  work.  Damp 
weather  would  increase  the  danger  of  loss. 

Butte. 

New  Fruit  From  China.— P.  H.  Dor- 
sett  of  the  Government  Seed  Garden  has 
received  from  the  Orient  a  sample  of  the 
Chinese  fruit  yang  taw,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  a  rival  of  the  Navel 
orange,  and  also  four  slips  of  the  tree 
which  bears  this  fruit.  The  fruit  itself 
came  in  two  bottles,  preserved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  slips  have  been  on  the  road  for 
months,  being  carefully  packed,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  ruined  by  transporta- 
tion. There  are  two  separate  varieties 
which  have  been  received.  One  of  these 
has  a  smooth  skin,  while  the  other  has  a 
fuzzy  skin,  which  greatly  resembles  that 
of  certain  peaches. 

Colusa. 

Anthrax  Is  Its  Name.  —  Herald: 
Microscopic  examinations  of  specimens 
from  the  diseased  cattle  on  the  east  side 
plainly  indicate  the  presence  of  anthrax. 
Vaccination  is  taking-  place  among  all 
the  herds  and  all  cattle  not  innoculated 
with  the  disease  will  soon  be  out  of  dan- 
ger. Several  owners  have  moved  stock 
to  other  pastures,  as  no  quarantine  has 
yet  been  placed  upon  this  range.  Some 
complaint  is  being  made  of  stock  from 
this  ranch  being  driven  to  other  pastures 
along  the  public  highway,  as  in  browsing 
by  the  wayside  and  rubbing  against  fences 
it  is  claimed  the  nasal  discharge  and  the 
manure  is  poisonous  to  healthy  stock. 
Veterinarians  state  that  parties  handling 
infected  stock  should  be  careful  not  to 
break  the  skin  of  the  hands  or  unduly  ex- 
pose their  bodies  to  the  infection.  The 
germs  work  down  into  the  hair  pits  or 
follicles,  or  grow  rapidly  in  a  place  where 
the  skin  is  removed. 

Glenn. 

Sheepman  Demands  $1600  Damages. 
— Willows  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
August  Estram,  a  well-known  sheep  man 
of  Butte  county,  has  brought  suit  against 
E.  P.  Draper  of  San  Francisco  and  J.  R. 
Talbot  and  S.  P.  Sherfey  of  Willows,  all 
of  whom  are  engaged  extensively  in  cat- 
tle raising  in  Glenn  county.  Estram  asks 
for  $1600  damages.  He  placed  thirty 
bucks  recently  imported  from  Persia  in  a 
pasture  belonging  to  the  defendants,  and 
claims  that  the  defendants  allowed  his 
bucks  to  run  with  their  ewes  and  breed 
with  them,  thereby  making  the  bucks  of 
no  value  for  breeding  purposes  during 
the  season  of  1904. 

I. os  Angeles. 

Ships  Its  Last  Car  of  Oranges. — 
Pomona  Progress,  Aug.  25:  The  Pomona 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  shipped  its  last 
car  of  Valencia  oranges  Thursday,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  628  cars  of  oranges  for  the 
season  as  against  480  cars  for  the  season  of 
1902-03. 

Modoc. 

Seek  Feed  for  Cattle. — Cedarville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  Miller  & 
Lux  cattle  firm  have  men  in  this  section 
with  the  point  in  view  of  ascertaining  if  it 
is  profitable  to  buy  hay  and  feed  for  beef 
cattle  so  that,  as  prices  justify,  stock  ship- 
ments may  be  made  to  the  markets 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  idea  is  to  feed  6000  to  10,000  head  of 
beef  cattle,  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  ranchers  who  hold 
the  hay  and  with  the  management  of  the 
Nevada,  California  &  Oregon  Railway. 
From  here  the  agents  will  go  to  Honey 
Lake  valley  in  Lassen  county,  inspecting 
that  place  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind. 

Nevada. 

Pear  Crop  Very  Small.— Grass  Val- 
ley Union:  As  was  announced  some  time 
ago,  the  pear  crop  this  season  is  going  to 
fall  considerably  short  of  last  year's  har- 
vest. F.  M.  Reed  of  Grass  Valley  yester- 
day commenced  picking  the  crop  on  the 
Sutton  place  and  about  300  boxes  were 
picked,  but  upon  assorting  them  for  ship- 
ment there  were  but  few  boxes  that  were 
marketable.  It  is  thought  that  this  state 
of  affairs  is  generally  prevalent  through- 
out this  district. 


Riverside. 

Poultry  Raising.— Perris  Progress: 
John  Noonan  is  working  into  the  poultry 
business  on  a  basis  that  bids  fair  to  be- 
come profitable.  After  selling  several 
hundred  young  roosters,  he  has  about  700 
chickens  left,  mostly  young  pullets-  that 
will  soon  begin  laying.  Mr.  Noonan  esti- 
mates that  each  hen  should  produce  about 
175  eggs  per  year  which,  at  an  average 
price  of  at  least  20  cents  per  dozen,  will 
surely  produce  a  nice  little  net  income 
above  cost  of  feed  for  each  year's  work. 
Hugh  Greer  is  another  ctiicken  fancier 
who  is  making  poultry  raising  his  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Greer  started  last  year  with 
about  500  hens,  which  now  net  him  a  re- 
spectable income.  C.  Vermason  has  about 
300  chickens  at  his  place,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  are  young  chickens  and  the 
balance  laying  hens.  During  six  days  of 
last  week  Mr.  Vermason  fed  them  all  $2.18 
worth  of  feed  and  sold  $4.50  worth  of 
eggs.  The  cost  of  the  feed  should  really 
be  divided  by  2,  as  not  more  than  half  of 
the  chickens  were  old  enough  to  lay. 

Sacramento. 

A  Stinging  Bug.— Union  :  There  is  a 
bug  quite  plentiful  about  Sacramento  that 
is  anything  but  harmless.  The  insect  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with 
a  body  like  an  elongated  diamond  slightly 
raised  along  the  center.  The  head  is 
round  and  quick-moving  and  has  short 
feelers.  The  insect  has  short  legs  and  it 
moves  with  exceeding  rapidity.  The 
color  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a  bronze  tinge 
on  the  belly,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  but 
very  small.  Friday  evening  a  citizen  see- 
ing one  of  these  insects  moving  rapidly 
upon  the  garments  of  a  lady  friend,  seized 
it  to  throw  it  from  the  window,  when  he 
instantly  experienced  in  his  index  finger 
the  most  violent  pain — he  had  been  stung 
by  the  insect  and  so  severely  that  the  fin- 
ger began  to  swell  at  once  and  the  pain 
extended  up  the  arn  .  It  was  necessary 
to  apply  radical  treatment  to  give  relief 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  there  was  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain.  These  bugs  are  to  be 
seen  almost  any  evening,  especially  where 
the  foliage  is  dense.  They  invade  houses 
and  are  often  found  upon  the  clothing  of 
warm  evenings.  |The  insect  above  de- 
scribed is  what  is  known  as  the  kissing 
bug.— Ed.  1 

San  Bernardino. 

Treatment  for  Infected  Cattle. 
— Chino  Champion:  The  Chino  Land  & 
Water  Co.  is  building  a  cattle  dip  for  the 
eradication  of  ticks  from  their  cattle. 
The  pit  is  24  feet  long,  7  feet  deep  and 
just  wide  enough  for  an  animal  to  walk 
through.  It  is  lined  with  brick  and  ce- 
ment. Crude  oil  and  water  is  the  mate- 
rial to  be  used.  We  understand  that  the 
company's  cattle  are  at  present  free  from 
the  ticks,  which  produce  Texas  fever,  but 
inasmuch  as  some  parts  of  the  ranch  has 
become  infected,  this  pit  is  constructed  to 
be  in  readiness  should  the  disease  appear. 

Raising  Parasites  for  Black 
Scale. — Times-Index:  The  little  scutel- 
lista  is  the  hope  of  the  fruit  grower,  and 
from  reports  brought  back  by  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Pease  it  is  getting  in 
its  work  in  a  business-like  way.  Pros- 
pects are  that  the  black  scale  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Pease  has  for  two  years  been 
raising  these  parasites  for  the  black  scale, 
and  last  year  released  the  first  colony  at 
Ontario.  This  season  he  has  released 
thousands  of  the  little  flies,  and  in  looking 
over  the  orchards  the  other  day  discov- 
ered that  about  five  out  of  every  six  black 
scale  had  a  scutellista  beneath  it. 

San  Diego. 

Raisin  Crop. — Union:  W.  P.  Hudson 
of  the  El  Cajon  Raisin  Packing  Company 
says  the  crop  this  year  promises  to  be  fair, 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  rain.  The 
grapes,  however,  are  as  big  as  usual,  in 
some  instances  bigger.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  probable  output  of  the  company  is 
100  cars.  Other  packers  in  the  district 
will  secure  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cars.  The  company  is  supplying  the  local 
market  with  green  grapes.  Picking  for 
raisins  will  open  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember and  will  continue  until  the  10th  or 
later.  The  packing  season,  which  follows, 
will  last  sixty  days.  The  company,  which 
has  recently  incorporated,  is  going  to 
specialize  on  seeded  raisins,  having  in- 
stalled a  large  and  up-to-date  seeding  ma- 
chine. 

San  Joaquin. 

Bees  and  Wasps. — Stockton  Mail: 
"Wonder  what  makes  the  surplus  crop 
of  bees  and  wasps  this  year?"  remarked  a 
produce  dealer.  ''There  are  more  of 
those  insects  in  the  pear  orchards  than 
anybody  ever  saw  before,  and  they're  do- 
ing lots  of  damage."  "To  the  pears?" 
asked  the  man  addressed.  "Yes."  "I 
thought  bees  only  attacked  flowers." 
"  That's  where  you're  wrong.  They'll  go 
for  anything  sweet,  and  the  Bartlett  pear 
is  gaining  in  favor  among  them  and  the 
wasps.    The  insects  swarm  over  the  pears 


that  are  cut  up  and  placed  on  the  drying 
trays,  and  the  fruit  looks  as  if  it  had  had 
the  smallpox  when  the  insects  finish  work. 
They  dig  holes  in  the  pears  and  make  the 
dried  product  unsightly  and  consequently 
less  valuable  in  the  market.  All  the  or- 
chardists  are  complaining  about  it." 

San  Mateo. 

Silkworm  Industry.— Redwood  City 
Times  -  Gazette :  Frank  Macchi,  who 
owns  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  Sweeney 
tract,  near  town,  has  been  experimenting 
for  some  time  in  raising  silkworms  and 
has  been  very  successful.  This  week  he 
exhibited  several  hanks  of  fine  silk  pro- 
duced from  cocoons  at  this  place.  Mr. 
Macchi  understands  the  business  thor- 
oughly, having  had  a  wide  experience  in 
Italy.  He  says  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  are  the  conditions  for  raising  silk- 
worms and  the  production  of  silk  better 
than  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  The  cli- 
mate he  contends  is  very  favorable,  while 
the  soil  for  raising  the  mulberry  tree, 
which  the  worms  feeds  on,  is  excellent. 

Santa  Clara 

Great  Growth  of  Alfalfa. — News: 
The  ranch  of  J.  M.  Raney,  about  1£  mile 
from  town,  consists  of  thirty  acres  of 
splendid  soil,  with  two  wells,  one  368  feet 
in  depth  and  the  other  about  348  feet.  A 
new  Economist  gas  engine  has  been  in- 
stalled and  crude  oil  is  used  very  success- 
fully for  fuel.  New  platform  scales  are 
being  built,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
bother  of  hauling  a  long  distance  for 
weighing.  The  entire  thirty  acres  were 
sowed  to  alfalfa  last  December  and  the 
third  cutting  has  just  now  taken  place 
and  the  yield  is  easily  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
It  is  astonishing  how  fast  alfalfa  will  grow 
when  properly  irrigated,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  six  crops  can  be  secured 
next  year  from  this  land. 

Winery  to  be  Erected.—  Gilroy 
Gazette  :  The  big  winery  is  to  be  erected 
here  after  all.  It  cannot  be  built  this  sea- 
son, for  the  grapes  are  ripening  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  but  it  will  certainly  be 
in  operation  next  year.  The  California 
Wine  Association  h  >s  adjusted  its  differ- 
ences with  Henry  Miller,  and  instead  of 
leasing  land  from  him  as  was  formerly 
contemplated,  has  purchased  six  acres  of 
him  in  the  Bennett  field.  W.  B.  Ran- 
kin and  Joseph  Columbet,  representing 
the  California  Wine  Association,  have 
signed  up  contracts  including  this  year's 
crop.  Prices  are  on  the  basis  of  $16  a  ton 
for  Zinfandel  with  a  standard  sugar  test 
fixed  at  22%.  If  the  test  runs  below  the 
standard  the  grower  is  to  be  debited,  and 
if  it  exceeds  it,  the  proper  credit  is  to 
be  given.  This  season's  crop  is  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  cars  by  the  grower,  Gilroy 
scale  weight  to  govern,  and  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  furnish  the  boxes. 

Sonoma 

Hop  Prices  Going  Upward.— Santa 
Rosa  Republican,  Aug.  25:  Within  the 
past  few  days  more  than  2500  bales  have 
changed  hands  at  25c.  per  pound,  and  con- 
tracts are  being  made  daily  at  that  figure. 
There  is  quite  a  movement  in  hops  at  the 
present  time  and  buyers  are  active  among  i 
the  growers.  One  strictly  choice  lot  of 
hops  was  purchased  Wednesday  from  a 
grower  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Olivet  for 
better  than  25c,  but  so  far  this  is  the  only 
transaction  heard  of  above  the  figure 
named.  The  record  for  early  shipments 
of  hops  from  Sonoma  county  has  been 
broken  this  season.  On  Tuesday,  August 
23,  103  bales  were  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  yield  of  hops  in  Sonoma 
county  is  estimated  at  about  20,000  bales 
this  season.  Last  year  the  yield  was  only 
14,600  bales.  Hops  run  about  200  pounds 
to  the  bale,  and  this  would  make  a  yield 
for  Sonoma  county  of  4,000,000  pounds 
this  season.  If  all  were  sold  at  the  price 
now  offering,  this  crop  alone  would  bring 
$1,000,000  into  the  county. 

Hops  at  Higher  Figures. — Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Aug.  28:  Twenty- 
six  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  was  offered 
here  Saturday  in  some  instances  for  hops. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  price  had  gone 
higher,  but  no  confirmation  of  the  report 
was  forthcoming. 

Followed  His  Colt  Many  Miles.— 
J.  M.  Cutts,  a  prominent  pioneer  of  Yuba 
county,  whose  home  is  near  Marysville. 
arrived  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Sunday.  He 
had  traveled  through  Yuba,  Sutter,  Yolo, 
Lake,  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties, 
trailing  a  man  who  had  in  his  possession 


a  colt  Mr.  Cutts  valued  very  highly.  Mon- 
day morning  Cutts  came  face  to  face  with 
the  man  and  the  colt  on  Exchange  avenue 
in  Santa  Rosa  just  as  the  man  was  offering 
the  colt  for  sale.  Sheriff  Grace  was  also 
on  hand  and  arrested  the  man. 

Stanislaus. 

Alfalfa  Mill  May  be  Built. — 
Modesto  News:  There  is  on  foot  a  move- 
ment to  establish  a  branch  in  Modesto  of 
the  Cafalfa  Co.  of  Fresno,  to  manufacture 
the  new  product  of  alfalfa.  President 
George  F.  Drake  and  Sec.  W.  S.  Baylis, 
of  the  Fresno  company,  state  that  the 
demand  for  the  new  food  for  stock  has  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  the  erection 
of  a  larger  plant  has  become  a  necessity 
and  as  this  is  the  coming  alfalfa  section  cf 
the  State,  the  construction  of  a  plant  here 
will  be  cheaper  than  to  ship  alfalfa  to 
Fresno  and  mill  it  and  then  reship  it.  The 
erection  of  this  plant  will  tend  materially 
to  increase  the  output  of  alfalfa  in  this 
section  and  thereby  promote  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  entire  district. 

Sutter. 

Dried  Fruit  Prices.  — Yuba  City 
Farmer,  August  26:  The  growers  and 
buyers  in  this  locality  are  beginning  to  do 
some  business  and  the  product  is  now 
moving  in  some  lines.  Standard  dried 
peaches  are  selling  at  about  6£  cents,  while 
fancy  grades  go  as  high  as  9  or  10  cents. 
Sales  are  reported  here  at  9|  cents.  Pears 
are  from  7  to  10  cents.  Some  large  sales 
of  prunes  have  been  recently  made  on  a 
1^-cent  basis.  We  understand  that  sev- 
eral carloads  of  bleached  Thompson  seed- 
less raisins  have  been  placed  at  about  7 
cents  for  extra  grades,  while  the  un- 
bleached lots  are  quoted  at  from  2£  to  5 
cents.  Local  parties  are  paying  $12  per 
ton  green  for  these  grapes.  The  Muscatel 
raisin  market  is  very  weak. 

Tehama. 

Heavy  Dealings  in  Dried  Fruits. — 
Red  Bluff  News,  Aug.  25:  The  dried  fruit 
market  opened  in  Red  Bluff  and  vicinity 
on  Monday  and  by  Tuesday  night  all  of 
our  growers  had  sold  their  peaches  at 
prices  ranging  from  6  to  6£  cents  per 
pound.  The  local  buyers  were  the  James 
Feeley  Co.  and  the  Tehama  County  Fruit 
Co.  The  Tehama  County  Fruit  Co. 
bought  about  200  tons. 

Yuba. 

Cannery  Completes  Season's 
Pack. — Marysville  Democrat:  Thursday 
the  Marysville  cannery  ceased  packing 
fruit  for  the  season,  after  a  run  of  only 
thirty-five  days,  all  of  the  500  employes 
having  been  discharged  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  will  label  and  store  the 
fruit  put  up.  The  pack  this  season 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000  cans,  which 
is  far  less  than  the  amount  put  up  last 
year.  All  available  fruit  was  brought 
here  to  keep  the  plant  busy,  some  being 
shipped  from  as  far  away  as  Anderson. 


Colon  Tracts  i  Stanislaus  County. 

We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN   Modesto,  California. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REHKDT  for  Khen- 
matlara,  Spralna,  Sore  Throat,  eta.,  it 

is  invaluable.  i 

Every  bottle  of  Cnilatlc  Balaam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction .  Price  91. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LiWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPiNT,  CleTaland,  Ohio. 
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Father  and  His  Garden. 


When  Father  makes  the  garden  he  makes 

a  awful  row, 
He  says:  "Well,  goodness  gracious!  It 

seems  like  anyhow 
You  might  of  left  the  rake  an'  spado  an' 

shovel  an'  the  hoe 
In  the  place  where  I  jus'  left  'em,  a  day  or 

so  ago." 

Then  Mother  says:  "Why,  Papa,  where 
did  you  leave  'em,  dear?" 

An'  Father  says:  "I  guess  I  know;  I  left 
'em  just  right  here 

Behine  the  stove  jus"  right  where  I  want 
to  find  'em  when,  by  gosh! 

I  want  to  go  an"  rake  the  beds  for  cucum- 
bers an'  squash, 

An'  turnips,  an'  tomatoes,  an'  radushes, 
an' corn; 

An'  I  tell  you,  if  you've  lost  'em,  as  sure 

as  you  are  born 
You  won't  have  any  veggytubbles  any 

time  this  fall, 
Exceptun'  that  you  buy  'em— they  won't 

be  none  at  all, 
Unless  you  hustle  'round  an'  find  the 

rake  an'  spade  an'  hoe 
I  left  right  here  behine  the  stove  a  little 

spell  ago." 

Then  Mother  she  jus'  rocks  her  chair  an' 

looks  around  at  me. 
An'  says,  "  Why,  Papa,  don't  you  think 

— why,  gracious! — let  me  see! 
'Twas  some  time  las'  September  that  you 

put  awav  the  boo 
Away  out  in  the  stable!"    An'  Father 

says,  "  That's  so! 
I  guess  it  was;  an'  come  to  think,  the  hoe 

an'  rake  an'  spado 
Is  out  there  in  the  closet,  the  one  that 

Billy  made 
For  the  harness!'-    An  then  Mother,  she 

jus'  begins  to  sing 
About  a  bug  or  somethin'  that  happens 

every  spring. 

Then  Father  he  goes  out  an'  finds  the 

shovel  an'  the  spade, 
Right  out  there  in  the  stable,  in  the  closet 

Billy  made, 
An'  he  goes  out  in  the  garden  an'  fusses 

'round  a  while, 
An'  Mother  she  jus'  watches — then  she 

begins  to  smile, 
An'  says,  "Now,  Walter,  darling,  I  wish't 

you'd  go  an'  see 
What's  the  matter  with  your  Father:  it 

kind  of  seems  to  me 
That  he's  feelin'  sort  of  tired  like."    So  I 

wait  around  a  spell 
An'  watch  my  father  hoein'  an'  then  ho 

says,  "  Oh,  well! 
This  here  a-makin'  garden  ain't  what  it's 

said  to  be, 

I  guess  I'll  send  for  Hildreth."  And  then 
he  calls  for  me, 

An'  sends  me  off  for  Hildreth,  an'  Hil- 
dreth says,  "Oh,  hum! 

I  always  mako  his  garden,  so  I  guess  I've 
got  to  come." 

An'  when  I  tell  my  Mother,  she  just  be- 
gins to  sing 

About  a  bug  or  somethin'  that  happens 
every  spring. 


Caught  in  a  Sea  Puss. 


"Why  doesn't  Wheaton  marry?" 
asked  a  gentleman  of  another.  "  He  is 
a  forlorn  looking  old  "bach"  and  needs 

a  home."  • 

"Wheaton  will  never  marry.  He 
once  loved  a  girl  who  is  dead  to  him, 
but  his  love  for  her  is  the  same." 

"The  old  story,  I  suppose.  Women 
are  fickle." 

"  In  this  case  Wheaton  was  to  blame." 

And  this  is  the  story  of  Wheaton's 
fault: 

Arthur  Wheaton  at  twenty  was  a 
fine  young  fellow  just  out  of  college, 
and,  being  very  ambitious  and  talented, 
his  friends  all  predicted  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer for  him. 

During  the  first  summer  after  gradu- 
ating he  went  to  the  seashore,  where 
he  had  an  adventure  that  colored  his 
whole  life.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  Anna- 
bel Whiting,  while  bathing,  got  caught 
in  a  sea  puss  and  was  carried  out. 
Wheaton,  a  splendid  swimmer,  went  in 
and  swam  with  her  to  one  of  the  ropes, 
where  he  held  her  till  the  bathing  mas- 
ter came  in  a  boat  and  got  them  ashore. 
Miss  Whiting,  a  lovely  girl,  repaid 
Wheaton  by  giving  him  her  heart. 

The  episode  occurred  early  in  July, 
and  long  before  the  end  of  that  month 
the  young  people  were  engaged.  Miss 
Whiting  was  obliged  to  leave  the  beach 
early  in  August,  and  Wheaton,  having 
many  friends  there,  decided  to  stay  on. 


It  was  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not  go 
with  his  fiancee. 

The  day  after  Miss  Whiting  left  a 
party  came  to  the  beach  to  spend  a 
week.  They  were  '  smart"  people  and 
drank  a  great  deal  of  champagne.  On 
the  morning  of  their  arrival  two  of 
them,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  stand- 
ing on  the  beach  looking  at  the  bathers 
when  Wheaton  walked  down  to  the 
water.  There  was  some  conversation 
between  the  man  and  woman  looking 
on  about  him  and  his  splendid  figure,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  bet  was  made  be- 
tween them  that  the  woman  would 
bring  Wheaton  to  her  feet  before  their 
week's  holiday  was  ended.  The  same 
day  the  man  sought  an  introduction  to 
Wneaton  and  in  the  evening  presented 
him  to  the  woman. 

Camilla  Hyde  was  married  and  thir- 
ty, though  she  easily  passed  for  twen- 
ty-four. She  was  a  striking  looking  wo- 
man and  mistress  of  the  art  of  winning 
men,  which  was  with  her  an  art  and 
nothing  more.  There  was  no  similarity 
between  her  type  and  that  of  Annabel 
Whiting;  indeed  they  were  antipodes. 
Before  Wheaton  met  Mrs.  Hyde  she 
had  heard  of  his  saving  Miss  Whiting's 
life,  and  she  began  at  once  to  show  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  inducing  him 
against  his  will  to  tell  her  every  detail. 
It  was  still  twilight,  and  she  insisted 
on  his  going  with  her  and  showing  her 
where  and  how  it  happened.  Wheaton 
yielded  and  went  with  her  down  to  the 
beach. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  the  couple  re- 
turned. Dancing  was  going  on  at  the 
hotel,  and  Mrs.  Hyde  and  Wheaton 
sailed  down  among  the  dancers.  Whea- 
ton was  an  excellent  dancer,  and,  as  for 
Mrs.  Hyde,  she  was  superb  both  in 
grace  and  figure.  After  the  dance  the 
lady  complained  that  the  air  in  the 
room  was  bad  and  she  must  go  out  on 
to  the  piazza.  There  the  two  sat  still 
till  midnight. 

"Good-night,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  will  go  to  bed  and  dream  of 
your  fiancee." 

Instead,  Wheaton  went  down  to  the 
beach  alone,  lit  a  cigar  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  sand.  He  thought  of  Anna- 
bel Whiting,  but  somehow  she  seemed 
insipid  compared  with  the  splendid 
woman  with  whom  he  had  spent  more 
than  four  hours.  Four  hours  the  first 
time  he  had  met  her!  He  could  hardly 
believe  it.  The  time  had  seemed  in- 
finitely short.  He  smoked  in  quick, 
fitful  puffs.  Looking  out  on  the  ocean, 
he  saw  again  the  face  of  Annabel 
Whiting,  with  its  grateful  expression 
as  he  held  her  against  the  force  of  the 
billows.  But  now  there  was  a  re- 
proachful look  in  the  eyes  that  he  could 
not  banish. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Wheaton 
was  warned  against  Camilla  Hyde  as 
one  who  had  a  passion  for  winning 
hearts  to  throw  them  away.  He  packed 
up  his  trunks  to  leave,  but  there  was 
no  train  till  afternoon.  Mrs.  Hyde 
heard  of  his  intention  to  escape  her, 
waylaid  him  and  took  him  down  to  the 
beach,  where  she  held  him  till  the  train 
had  gone.  Then  she  secured  his  prom- 
ise to  take  her  out  on  the  water  the 
next  day. 

This  was  the  only  effort  Wheaton 
made  to  free  himself  from  her  thrall. 

The  moon,  which  had  been  a  crescent 
when  the  party  came,  was  now  at  the 
full,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Mrs.  Hyde's 
stay  she  took  her  victim  to  the  shore 
with  her  to  see  it  rise  out  of  the  water. 
There  was  a  hush  on  the  ocean,  in  the 
east  a  glow,  then  a  bit  of  light  touch- 
ing a  wave  on  the  horizon,  followed  by 
a  necking  of  many  crests.  When  the 
moon  came  up  Wheaton  was  bowed 
down  before  the  enchantress,  his  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  which  he  held  in 
his. 

The  next  day  Edward  Hyde,  the  hus- 
band, came  to  take  his  wife  awav. 
She  introduced  Wheaton.  When  Hyde 
was  alone  with  her  he  said: 

"Been  up  to  your  old  tricks  again, 
dear?" 

"I  have  won  a  basket  of  champagne 
on  this  one.  We're  to  have  it  at  D.'s 
when  we  meet  in  the  city." 

Wheaton  remained  the  slave  of  his 
destroyed  the  next  winter  and  drank 
champagne  at  the  supper  that  cele- 
brated his  ruin.  In  the  spring  Mrs. 
Hyde  threw  him  off.    Ai.nabel  Whiting 


married  and  is  now  a  grandmother. 
Wheaton  is  spending  a  lifetime  repent- 
ing his  weakness. — F.  A.  Mitchel. 


Hints  for  a  Traveler. 


When  entering  a  car  of  any  kind, 
always  select  a  seat  on  the  right-hand 
side  facing  the  engine,  and  as  near  the 
middle  of  the  car  as  possible,  choosing 
also  the  middle  car  of  the  train  if  it  is 
made  up  of  more  than  two  coaches.  If 
there  are  but  two,  select  the  one  that 
is  the  farthest  from  the  engine,  since 
head-on  collisions  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  rear-end  sort,  says 
Mary  Taylor-Ross  in  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

In  case  of  collision,  the  middle  car  of 
a  train  is  often  uninjured,  and  the  oc- 
cupants escape  with  a  severe  shaking 
up,  while  the  car  at  whichever  end  the 
collision  occurs  is  entirely  wrecked,  and 
the  passengers  seriously  injured,  if  not 
killed  outright.  In  accidents  where  a 
train  of  cars  "telescopes,"  the  middle 
car  is  most  often  pushed  on  top  of  the 
other  two,  and  this  affords  the  occu- 
pants a  means  of  escape,  which  is  not 
open  to  those  in  the  cars  beneath. 

The  right-hand  side  of  any  car  is 
always  the  safest  and  most  comfortable 
seat,  for  in  America  the  meeting  trains 
pass  to  the  right  of  each  other,  and  go 
by  on  the  left  of  the  passengers,  who 
face  the  engine  This  obstructs  the 
view  from  time  to  time  of  those  who  sit 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  car,  and  if 
the  windows  are  open,  the  annoyance 
from  cinders  becomes  quite  serious  at 
times,  not  to  mention  the  dust  and 
grime  that  comes  from  a  passing  train. 

The  adult  who  puts  his  head  out  of  a 
window  almost  deserves  any  fate  that 
befalls  him,  for  he  is  old  enough  to  have 
a  little  discretion  in  the  matter,  but  a 
child  should  never  be  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  left  side  of  an  open  trolley  car,  nor 
with  an  open  window  on  the  left  side  of 
a  train  of  any  sort,  for  the  danger  is 
too  great  to  be  risked  to  the  fragile 
memory  of  a  child.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  car  little  heads  and  arms  can  oc- 
casionally be  put  outside  without  chance 
of  possible  injury  from  passing  trains. 

A  seat  at  either  end  of  a  car  is  more 
likely  to  produce  car-sickness  than  one 
near  the  middle,  for  the  wheels  are  sta- 
tioned near  the  ends,  and  the  jolting  is 
very  noticeable  to  those  sitting  over 
them.  Should  an  accident  occur  to  a 
wheel,  any  one  sitting  near  that  end 
would  receive  a  severe  shock,  if  nothing 
more  serious.  In  some  cars  the  motion 
is  barely  perceptible  to  one  sitting  in 
the  middle  seat. 

In  selecting  a  state-room  try  to  se- 
cure one  on  the  outside,  so  that  the 
views  along  the  journey  can  be  enjoyed 
from  the  state-room  window,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  go  out  on  deck  from 
time  to  time  when  it  is  not  convenient 
to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  see  that 
the  room  is  as  far  from  the  engine-room 
as  possible,  to  escape  the  extreme  heat 
from  the  fires,  and  also  to  be  away 
from  the  throb  of  the  engines,  which  is 
very  trying  to  the  nerves,  especially  if 
one  is  at  all  sea-sick. 

Before  starting  on  even  a  short 
journey,  always  fasten  securely  to  the 
lining  of  both  purse  and  traveling  bag  a 
card  containing  the  full  name  and  ad- 
dress of  some  one  to  whom  a  message 
can  be  sent  in  case  of  accident.  The 
card  should  also  contain  the  traveler's 
own  name,  and  a  duplicate  should  be 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  one's  coat  or 
gown.  This  simple  means  of  identifica- 
tion is  possible  to  the  poorest  traveler, 
and  may  save  much  expense  and 
trouble,  not  to  mention  the  possibility  of 
being  carried  to  the  hospital  without 
the  knowledge  of  one's  friends  or  their 
distress  at  finding  the  body  of  one  near 
and  dear  in  that  dreadful  place,  the 
morgue.  All  sensible  women  have  such 
a  card  sewn  to  the  lining  of  their 
purses  at  all  time,  so  that  if  it  is  lost  or 
stolen  there  is  a  chance  of  having  it  re- 
turned. 

Whatever  else  is  omitted,  do  not  for- 
get to  tuck  a  drinking-cup  into  the 
hand-satchel,  also  a  flask  of  distilled 
water,  for  the  dangers  which  are  to  be 
encountered  in  a  common  drinking-cup 
or  glass,  and  the  water  in  cars  and  sta- 
tions are  often  more  serious  than  many 
believe. 


Rose  Lore. 


Now  since  it  knows 

My  heart  so  well, 
Would  that  this  rose 

Might  speak  and  tell! 

You  could  not  scorn 

Its  winsome  grace, 
The  blush  of  morn 

Upon  its  face. 

Unto  your  own 

You  needs  must  press 
The  sweet  mouth  prone 

To  tenderness: 

Then,  lip  to  Hp, 

With  rapture  stirred, 
You  might  let  slip 

The  secret  word, 

With  fragrant  kiss 

Interpreting 
The  dream  of  bliss 

The  rose  would  bring. 

Then  to  your  breast 

Take  it  to  be 
Your  own  heart's  best 

Love-augury — 
A  welcome  guest — 

To  gladden  me. 

—The  Century. 


How  Lady  Was  Taught. 


Lady  was  a  fine  saddle  horse,  and  I 
often  rode  her  out  into  the  country. 
She  liked  the  fun  of  a  scamper  along 
the  green  lanes  as  well  as  I  did,  but  she 
did  not  like  the  city  sights  and  sounds 
that  met  her  nearer  home.  But  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  Lady  must  learn 
not  to  fear  them.  So,  first  of  all,  I  won 
her  love  and  trust  by  being  always 
gentle  and  kind  to  her.  I  never 
shouted  at  her  or  struck  her.  I  knew 
that  that  would  only  frighten  her  more 
than  ever.  After  that,  whenever  we 
came  to  anything  that  worried  her  and 
made  her  dance,  I  first  soothed  her  by 
voice  and  touch;  then  I  faced  her  to- 
ward the  object  she  feared.  When  she 
had  had  a  good  look  at  it,  I  made  her 
go  a  little  closer  to  it,  and  then  stop 
and  take  another  look.  Then,  patting 
and  talking  to  her  all  the  time,  I  urged 
her  still  closer  until  she  touched  it  and 
saw  for  herself  that  it  would  neither 
jump  at  nor  bite  her.  In  this  way  I 
taught  her  to  pass  quietly  by  piles  of 
brick,  stone,  mortar,  boxes,  lime-kilns 
and  all  the  other  queer  things  that  she 
had  never  met  before. 

Well,  when  she  had  learned  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  those  queer-look- 
ing things  that  met  her  on  the  streets, 
1  was  ready  to  teach  her  the  hardest 
lesson  of  all.  This  was,  not  to  fear 
those  awful  trains  of  whistling,  roaring 
cars,  with  the  great,  black,  smoke- 
breathing  iron  horse  at  their  head. 

So  one  day  Lady  and  I  rode  out  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  wide  street 
with  a  railroad  track  on  one  side  of  it. 
I  knew  we  must  have  plenty  of  room  to 
jump  and  waltz  around  in. 

We  waited  there  till  a  train  came 
along,  and  then  Lady  thought  it  was 
high  time  to  go  home.  I  did  not,  and  I 
told  her  so.  Poor  Lady,  she  was  in  a 
dreadful  fright.  She  backed  and 
danced,  and  stood  on  her  hind  legs. 
When  she  came  down  on  all  four  legs 
again,  she  danced  and  waltzed  all  over 
the  street  to  the  music  of  the  big  iron 
horse.  It  was  dreadful  enough  just  to 
look  at.  It  was  worse  when  it  began 
to  blow  off  steam.  It  was  still  worse 
when  it  gave  two  wild  shrieks,  and  then 
went  puffing  off  down  the  street. 

I  felt  sorry  for  Lady,  she  was  so 
frightened.  But  all  the  time  I  spoke 
softly  to  her  and  stroked  her  neck,  and 
kept  her  facing  that  awful  locomotive 
until  it  had  puffed  out  of  sight. 

Day  after  day  Lady  and  I  rode  out  to 
see  those  locomotives.  Day  after  day 
we  went  closer  to  them.  We  paid 
them  many  visits  before  Lady  felt  quite 
sure  that  the  moving,  hissing  giant 
that  breathed  smoke  and  steam,  and 
shrieked  and  roared,  meant  her  no 
harm. 

But  she  learned  the  lesson  at  last. 
She  learned  it  so  well  that  she  felt  only 
scorn  and  contempt  for  her  one-time 
terror.  Then  I  had  to  hold  her  back 
from  crossing  the  track  when  a  train 
was  coming.  Sometimes  when  it  had 
stopped  across  the  road  she  would  have 
tried  to  climb  over  it,  if  I  had  let  her. 
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It  was  funny  to  see  how  she  despised 
her  old  foe. 

Lady  soon  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "back."  In  a  short  time  it  was 
only  needful  to  give  the  word  and  she 
obeyed  at  once  without  any  pulling  on 
the  reins.  If  I  wished  her  to  back  when 
I  was  standing  on  the  ground  at  her 
side,  she  had  only  to  be  touched  on  the 
breast,  and  back  she  went  until  told  to 
stop.  Some  persons  pull  so  hard  on  the 
bit  when  they  wish  their  horses  to  back 
that  the  poor  horses  open  their  mouths 
in  pain.  This  is  cruel  and  not  needful 
at  all. 

Lady  soon  came  to  think  that  she  be- 
longed to  her  teacher,  or  that  her 
teacher  belonged  to  her.  She  seemed 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  which  way  it  was; 
but,  at  all  events,  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  did  not  wish  to  obey  any 
one  else. 

We  took  a  ride  nearly  every  day, 
Lady  and  I,  and  every  ride  was  a  les- 
son. They  were  learned,  too,  chiefly  in 
a  beautiful  park  that  was  often  crowded 
with  carriages  and  persons  on  horse- 
back. Yet  it  was  not  long  before  the 
reins  could  be  dropped  on  her  neck,  in 
the  certainty  that  by  voice  alone  she 
could  be  guided  in  and  out  among  them 
all 

"Lady,"  a  quiet  voice  would  say. 
Then  her  ears  pricked  up,  and  she 
listened  for  the  order  she  knew  was 
coming.  "Left,"  and  at  once  she 
turned  off  to  the  left.  "Right,"  and 
away  she  went  to  the  right.  If  the 
word  was  repeated  she  kept  on  turn- 
ing until  she  faced  around  the  other 
way. 

If  she  heard  the  order  "Trot,"  "  Can- 
ter," "Walk,"  she  obeyed  on  the  in- 
stant. It  was  funny  to  see  how  quickly 
she  dropped  from  a  quick  canter  into  a 
walk,  even  at  a  whispered  order. 
Sometimes,  when  trotting  or  cantering 
a  low-spoken,  "Faster,  faster,"  sent 
her  tearing  along  as  if  there  were  a  big 
race  to  run  and  she  had  set  out  to 
win  it. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  Lady  was 
taught.  Even  the  voice  was  not  needed 
to  guide  her.  She  soon  learned  to  obey 
a  set  of  whip  signals  as  well  as  the 
orders  by  voice.  A  light  touch  on  the 
flank  started  her  into  a  trot.  A  touch 
on  the  right  shoulder  meant  to  canter. 
Between  the  ears  meant  to  come  down 
to  a  walk. 

Pressing  the  whip  against  the  right 
side  of  her  neck  was  the  signal  to  turn 
to  the  left.  Pressing  the  whip  on  the 
left  meant  to  turn  to  the  right.  If  the 
whip  kept  on  pressing  against  her  neck 
Lady  turned  and  turned  until  she  had 
completed  a  circle.  Rubbing  the  whip 
on  her  back  behind  the  saddle  was  the 
order  to  go  faster.  All  these  orders 
by  voice  and  touch  Lady  obeyed 
whether  in  harness  or  under  the  saddle. 
— Helen  Harcourt  in  August  St.  Nich- 
olas. 


Stranger — Fine   Sunday,    ain't  it? 
Any  good  fishin'  around  here? 
.  Native — See  all  them  men  goin'  to 
church? 

Stranger — What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it? 

Native — Would  they  be  goin'  if  there 
wuz  any  good  fishin'  ? 


Bache — Your  wife  seems  to  be  a 
woman  of  rare  intelligence.  I  am  sure 
her  mind  is  on  something  higher  than 
fine  dresses. 

Benne — It  is.  She  is  at  present  plan- 
ning how  to  get  me  to  buy  her  a  $54 
fall  hat. 


" What's  that  racket  down  there?" 
shouted  the  old  gentleman  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  "I  think,"  promptly 
replied  his  up-to-date  daughter,  "that 
it  was  Bob  dropping  his  voice  when  he 
proposed  to  me." 


She — Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Pickering, 
that  you  could  teach  me  to  swim? 

He — Certainly.  But  I'll  have  to  put 
my  arms  around  you. 

She — But  what's  the  use  getting  all 
wet  for  that? 


"Cheer  up,  old  man, "said  the  nurse, 
"  it's  triplets." 

"That's  odd,"  groaned  the  happy 
father. 


Turkish  Rugs  Are  Scarce. 


"  There  is  really  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
Turkish  rug,  despite  the  name,"  said  a 
large  importer  of  Oriental  wares. 
"They  are  called  Turkish  because  they 
are  marked  principally  from  Constan- 
tinople, although  almost  every  one  is 
woven  in  realms  outside  those  of  the 
Sultan.  They  come  from  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  and 
are  picked  up  by  Mohammedan  trad- 
ers, who  get  them  from  the  natives  for 
sacred  images  and  pictures  of  images. 
Of  course,  the  Mohammedan  faithful 
think  that  these  are  made  by  their  own 
countrymen,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  manufactured  largely  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  are  shipped  to 
the  Orient  from  there.  It  would  be 
certain  death  for  an  infidel  Christian  to 
engage  in  such  a  trade,  and  even  the 
Mohammedan  trader  frequently  pays 
for  it  with  his  life. 

"After  they  have  been  bought  from 
the  natives  by  these  traders  they  are 
packed  on  camels,  and  then  begins  the 
journey  overland  to  Constantinople. 
They  have  to  travel  in  caravans  for 
safety's  sake,  and  I  have  often  seen  as 
many  as  180  camels  in  one  caravan 
when  they  arrived  in  Constantinople. 
Each  camel  can  carry  about  200  pounds 
of  rugs,  and  it  often  takes  a  caravan 
six  months  to  reach  Constantinople,  so 
the  expense  of  transportation  is  a 
heavy  one.  Then  they  are  shipped 
from  Constantinople  to  America,  and  it 
takes  about  twenty  days  to  reach 
New  York. 

"They  have  to  pay  import  duty  to 
the  Sultan  when  they  cross  the  fron- 
tier, and  then  when  they  are  exported 
they  have  to  pay  another  2%.  If  we 
want  to  inspect  them  before  we  ship 
them  out  of  the  country  we  have  to  pay 
20%,  so  we  ship  them  just  as  they  come 
off  the  camels'  backs — in  bales.  Some- 
times when  they  arrive  in  this  country 
we  find  in  a  shipment  a  rug  whose 
sacred  emblems  make  it  more  valuable 
in  Constantinople  than  in  America,  for 
the  rich  Mohammedans  in  that  city 
are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for 
a  prayer  rug  that  has  certain  of  these 
sacred  emblems  in  its  design.  When 
we  find  such  a  rug  we  ship  it  back  to 
Turkev  and  sell  it  there,  and  make  a 
bigger  profit  than  we  would  in  Amer- 
ica."—Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 


How  to  Live  One  Hundred  Years. 

Be  clean. 

Be  good-natured  and  companionable. 
Do  not  worry. 

Be  more  careful  to  take  exercise  as 
you  grow  older. 

Be  comfortable.  Keep  your  feet 
warm  and  wear  comfortable  clothing. 

Sleep  in  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  room 
that  is  ventilated  and  in  which  sunshine 
is  not  a  stranger. 

Do  not  eat  twice  as  much  as  you 
need,  and  eat  only  the  food  that  agrees 
with  you. — Dr.  John  B.  Rich  of  New 
York  (ninety-four  years  old)  in  Chat. 


Tomato  Catsup. 


To  the  Editor: — With  the  ripening 
of  tomatoes  comes  the  memory  of 
"mother's  tomato  catsup."  It  would 
keep  in  corked  bottles  without  being 
sealed  and  was  most  excellent.  The 
recipe  has  been  lost.  If,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  you  will 
furnish  me  with  a  similar  one,  you  will 
greatly  oblige. — -Anxious  Inquirer. 

Who  will  send  us  for  publication  such 
a  recipe  ?  

We  have  the  skunk  all  to  ourselves 
in  North  America.  He  lives  in  Canada 
as  far  north  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  and  is  distinctly  a 
North  American  animal.  It  is  found 
throughout  our  broad  domain  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Oregon,  and  from 
Florida  to  Los  Angeles.  For  some 
reason  he  seems  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  Nova  Scotia  and  is  not  known 
in  Newfoundland.  The  skunk  is  really 
a  very  respectable  beast  and  cannot 
be  severely  blamed  for  making  himself 
obnoxious  to  his  enemies.  Some  bold 
experimenters  assert  that  the  skunk  is 
very  good  eating. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Tomatoes. — Mince  very  fine  a 
slice  or  two  of  bacon  with  any  kind  of 
cold  cooked  meat.  Season  well  with 
salt,  pepper,  add  a  little  minced  parsley, 
and  a  bit  of  stock  to  moisten  it.  Scoop 
all  the  seeds  out  of  the  tomato,  put  in 
the  mixture,  cover  with  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  with  a  bit  of  butter  over  these, 
and  cook  until  the  tomatoes  seem 
tender,  but  without  letting  the  skins 
break. 

Salmi  op  Ducklings. — Cleanse  well 
two  ducklings,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  put  in  a  roasting  pan, 
pouring  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  over  them.  Baste  often,  using 
more  melted  butter  as  required  until 
the  ducklings  are  cooked.  Take  from 
the  oven,  cut  off  the  legs,  wings  and 
breasts  in  good  pieces.  Scrape  the 
rest  of  the  meat  from  the  carcasses, 
chop  with  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
onion  already  fried  a  bit  in  butter 
and  heat  all  in  a  little  melted  butter,  a 
cupful  of  stock  and  a  gill  of  Madeira. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  thicken 
with  a  little  browned  flour  and  pour 
over  the  roasted  duckling  pieces.  Set 
in  the  oven  to  heat  a  bit  and  serve. 

Prune  Souffle. — Soak  and  stew  two 
dozen  prunes,  and,  when  tender,  press 
through  a  colander.  To  the  beaten 
whites  of  four  eggs  add  six  tablespoon- 
fuls of  powdered  sugar  and  the  prunes 
and  beat  well.  Put  into  the  mixture 
one  tablespoonful  of  sifted  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  ex- 
tract. Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  slow 
oven.  Serve  cold  with  sauce  made  as 
follows:  One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
made  into  a  soft  custard.  The  sauce 
should  also  be  cold  when  served. 

Mock  Chicken  Croquettes.  —  Two 
cups  of  rye  bread — home-made  is  the 
best — chopped  fine,  one  cup  of  chopped 
English  walnuts.  Mix  together  and 
chop  again  with  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, an  even  tabelspoonful  of  grated  on- 
ion, a  scant  teaspoonful  of  ground  mace. 
Melt  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour  and  add  gradually  to  it  a  cupful 
of  rich  milk;  when  this  comes  to  a  boil 
add  the  other  ingredients,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  then  stir  in  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice;  turn 
out  on  a  platter  to  cool,  form  into  cylin- 
ders, dip  in  egg  and  breadcrumbs,  as 
usual,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 

Angel  Ca  ke. — The  whites  of  nine 
large,  fresh  eggs.  When  they  are 
partly  beaten  add  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  then  finish  beat- 
ing— the  cream  of  tartar  makes  them 
lighter;  then  add  one  and  a  quarter  cup 
of  granulated  sugar;  stir  the  sugar 
very  lightly  into  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  Have 
flour  sifted  five  times,  measure  a  cupful 
and  fold  it  in  very  carefully — not  with  a 
circular  motion — and  do  not  stir  long. 
Turn  it  into  a  Turk's  head  mold  and 
bake  forty-five  minutes.  Do  not  grease 
the  mold,  and  when  taken  out  of  the 


oven  invert  it  until  the  cake  is  cold  be- 
fore removing  from  the  pan.  Never  use 
a  patent  egg  beater  for  this  cake,  but  a 
whip,  taking  long,  rapid  strokes,  and 
make  it  in  a  large  platter,  not  a  bowl. 

Marble  Cake. — Cream  half  a  cupful 
of  butter  with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and 
then  add  yolks  of  two  eggs.  In  another 
bowl  sift  two  cupfuls  of  the  best  pastry 
flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  or  one  of  soda  and  two  of  cream 
tartar.  Repeat  the  sifting  three  times, 
gradually  mixing  the  flour  with  the 
eggs,  butter  and  sugar,  and  adding 
also  half  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk.  After 
a  smooth  batter  has  been  formed  fold 
in  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs,  stiffly 
whipped.  Melt  four  large  spoonfuls  of 
grated  chocolate,  and  mix  with  a  very 
little  of  the  batter.  Butter  a  loaf  tin, 
and  just  before  putting  in  the  cake  fold 
the  chocolate  batter  into  the  other  in 
streaks.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Take 
it  out  when  it  has  separated  from  the 
sides  of  the  pan  and  turn  it  upside  down 
to  cool.  This  recipe  can  be  made  into 
a  plain  chocolate  cake  if  desired  by 
mixing  the  melted  chocolate  at  the  be- 
ginning with  the  batter  as  the  flour  is 
added.  Ice  with  any  soft  icing.  A 
nice  icing  for  this  cake  is  either  a  black 
chocolate  icing  or  a  gelatine  frosting. 
The  latter  is  made  as  follows  :  Melt  a 
teaspoonful  of  gelatine  in  two  of  cold 
water,  and  in  about  an  hour  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiling  water.  Mix  it 
when  the  gelatine  has  dissolved  enough, 
with  a  large  cupful  of  sifted,  powdered 
sugar  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Let  sunshine  into  the  home.  It  brings 
health  and  vigor,  radiance  and  good 
cheer.  It  purifies,  wards  off  moisture, 
mildew,  gloom  and  disease.  Its  effect 
is  physical,  mental  and  moral. 

Lettuce  and  green  peas  cooked  to- 
gether make  a  dainty  summer  dish. 
Few  people  know  that  lettuce  is  as 
good  when  cooked  as  spinach.  Boiled 
with  young  peas  and  flavor  is  delicious. 
Also  it  is  very  wholesome. 

To  tell  a  good  watermelon,  lay  the 
melon  on  its  back,  the  white  part  up, 
and  scratch  the  skin  in  the  lightest 
part  with  the  finger  nails.  If  the  skin 
is  tender,  and  the  melon  is  yet  firm  to 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  melon 
will  be  a  good,  sound,  ripe  one. 

Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing snow  pudding  will  find  preserved 
pineapple  a  great  addition  to  it.  When 
the  snow  is  ready,  pour  it  into  the 
mould  until  you  have  a  good  founda- 
tion, add  your  pineapple,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  snow.  When  it  is  cold, 
serve,  as  usual,  with  soft  custard. 

When  "hanging space  "  is  insufficient 
in  the  closet  as  usually  arranged,  a 
hint  may  be  taken  from  the  show- 
frames  in  the  stores.  By  placing  a 
wooden  or  iron  bar  across  from  end  to 
end,  and  using  coat  hangers,  double  if 
not  triple  the  quantity  of  suits  or 
gowns  can  be  accommodated  without 
crushing  or  tumbling. 


f 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Sept.  Dec 

Wednesday  II  0HMC<*1  08^    II  09>i®l  04« 

Thursday   1  03««1  (14         1  01^©1  05X 

Friday   1  02*©1  W>%      1  04  (oil  07>* 

Saturday   I  06%      1  06^01  07* 

Monday   1  06?i®l  07%      1  06N®I  0914 

Tuesday   1  08X©1  05*      1  10  ®1  07* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  In  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday    55JJ(a53»B  54'-J<a.52'» 

Thursday   S3\@53  52*©51^ 

Friday   53  ®b3%  51^®51?K 

Saturday   53  @52  MXSGOX 

Monday   52><®52*  51'6©517> 

Tuesday   534@52*  52K@5H* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  May,  1905. 

Thursday  II  50  ©1  49 

Frldav   1  50  ©1  50X 

Saturday   1  49*©1  50!<» 

M.indav   1  51   ©1  52* 

Tuesdav            .1  52'4To,l  5u* 
Wednesday   1  51*©1  50 

Wheat. 

In  the  local  market  for  spot  wheat  the 
same  inactivity  has  been  experienced  since 
la9t  review  as  for  weeks  preceding.  Only 
435  tons  wheat  was  exported  from  this 
center  during  entire  month  of  August, 
and  total  shipments  from  here  since  July 
1st  aggregate  less  than  1,100  tons.  Ex- 
porters protest  against  the  prices  asked 
for  ships  as  also  the  prices  asked  for 
wheat,  and  being  unable  to  dictate  terms 
are  doing-  nothing.  Purchasing  on  mill- 
ing account  is  not  of  extensive  propor- 
tions. In  fact,  much  of  the  business  in 
the  sample  market  lately  has  been  in 
wheat  going  for  chicken  feed,  which 
brings  about  the  same  figures  wholesale 
as  asked  for  No.  1  shipping.  The  Eastern 
speculative  markets  recovered  part  of  the 
loss  experienced  in  option  values  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  why  there  should 
have  been  such  a  decline  remains  unex- 
plained, except  that  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  heavy  operators  and  manipulators  to 
have  it  so.  Outsiders  had  probably  been 
buying  freely  at  high  prices,  and  the 
easiest  way  to  rid  them  of  their  holdings 
is  to  cause  a  big  slump  in  prices.  The 
option  business  is  done  on  margins  and 
many  people  dip  in  with  little  money,  so 
they  are  compelled  to  let  go  when  there 
is  a  big  break.  Late  estimates  make  the 
crop  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
100,000,000  bushels  less  than  would  have 
been  harvested  had  there  been  no  rust  or 
frost.  The  crop  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton is  proving  much  lighter  than  early 
estimates,  Whitman  county  alone  show- 
ing a  reduction  of  3,000,000  to  5,000,000 
bushels  from  expectations  before  crop  was 
matured. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*©1  45 

Oregon  Club   1  40  ©1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  tl.49*@l .52%. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.53®  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  li.5l*<a  ;  May, 
1905,  I  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d  ffl-s-d  -«-d©-s-d 

Freight  rates   15M®16Ms  22*®— s 

Local  market   II  42*®1  45  II  42*®1  47'; 

Flour. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
flour  trade  is  the  resumption  of  shipments 
on  a  large  scale  to  the  Orient.  A  heavy 
quantity  wont  forward  by  a  steamer  clear- 
ing yesterday  in  the  China  line.  There  is 
a  moderate  movement  to  Central  and 
South  America.  Business  on  local  ac- 
count is  not  particularly  active.  Current 
values  for  desirable  qualities  are  being 
tolerably  well  maintained. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  1.1,4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  not  show- 
ing much  activity,  most  of  the  purchas- 
ing being  done  in  the  interior.  Shipments 
outward  thus  far  the  current  season  have 
been  decidedly  light,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  footing  up  for  the  past  two 
months  only  about  8000  tons,  as  against 
33,600  tons  for  corresponding  time  in  1903. 
Values  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
quoted,  with  market  firm  for  choice  to 
select  qualities.  Several  ships  now  en- 
gaged to  carry  miscellaneous  cargoes  for 
England  will  probably  take  some  barley. 
Stocks  of  high-grade  barley  are  not  large, 
and  with  anything  like  a  fair  average 
foreign  demand,  prices  for  best  qualities 


would  be  more  apt  to  harden  than  to 

weaken. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  oholce  II  07*®  1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  03*@1  08^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12*®I  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  (al  10 

Oats. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  receipts,  mainly 
of  Reds  and  Blacks  suitable  only  for  seed 
Values  for  feed  oats  are  ruling  steady 
with  demand  about  sufficient  to  absorb  at 
current  values  all  immediate  offerings 
showing  fair  to  good  average  condition 
For  choice  seed  oats  the  market  is  de- 
cidedly stiff,  offerings  being  light. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  II  35  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  ®1  27* 

Milling   1  30  ®1  35 

Black  oats   1  20  @1  60 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  30  ®1  45 

Corn. 

Recent  arrivals  have  been  of  light  vol- 
ume and  almost  wholly  Eastern  product, 
representing  prior  arrival  purchases  by 
millers  and  dealers.  Market  is  steady  at 
the  values  quoted,  and  although  demand 
is  not  active  at  full  figures,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  anticipating  materially 
lower  figures  in  the  near  future. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  47*@1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  47*@1  65 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  35   ®1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  25  (ml  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  37*@1  45 

Kye. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  very  moderate  pro- 
portions and  are  being  quite  steadily 
held. 

Good  to  choice  II  30   91  35 

Buckwheat. 

Market  bare  of  supplies  of  this  cereal. 
Choice  would  readily  command  $2.25,  pos- 
sibly more  in  a  limited  way. 


With  the  new  crop  near  at  hand,  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  oper- 
ators who  are  short  of  stocks  to  bear  the 
market,  but  thus  far  they  have  not  met 
with  any  pronounced  success  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  particular  selling  press- 
ure observable  on  beans  of  any  variety. 
It  is  doubtful  if  free  purchases  could  be 
effected  at  this  date  without  paying  an 
advance  on  quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  40  (5)2  60 

Pinks   3  40   ©3  60 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  30   ©2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   ©5  00 

Reds   4  25  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  75  @3  85 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  50 

Dried  PeaB. 

Not  many  Green  Peas  on  market  and 
no  Niles.  Good  to  choice  Garbanzos  are 
being  sought  after  and  are  hard  to  find  in 
noteworthy  quantity. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  ©3  50 

Uarbanzos,  Small   3  00  @3  25 

Hops. 

Picking  and  curing  is  progressing  in 
this  State.  Considerable  damage  is  re- 
ported in  some  sections  from  last  week's 
wind  and  rainstorm.  Dealers  are  said  to 
be  bidding  25(<i  20c  for  choice  new  Califor- 
nia, and  in  some  intsances  a  little  more 
for  select  qualities.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  of  recent  date  says: 
"The  market  has  developed  a  consider- 
able increase  of  strength  on  part  of  deal- 
ers. The  reports  of  the  growing  crop  in 
Germany  have  grown  considerably  worse, 
owing  to  the  continued  unprecedented 
drouth  prevailing  in  that  country,  and 
the  estimates  of  the  German  crop  have 
been  lowered  considerably.  Reports  from 
England,  also,  are  not  very  encouraging: 
growers  there  are  not  making  much  head- 
way against  vermin  and  mold,  and  instead 
of  yielding  400,000  cwts.,  the  late  esti- 
mate, it  now  looks  as  if  380,000  cwts. 
would  be  nearer  the  figure.  Belgium  and 
Austria,  however,  report  their  crop  in 
good  condition,  though  Austria  is  com- 
plaining of  a  lack  of  rain.  Reports  from 
New  York  State  continue  exceedingly 
good.  A  speculator  who  has  been  hold- 
ing a  large  lot  of  old  olds  for  some  years 
has  closed  out  his  holdings." 
California,  good  to  choice,  1903  crop  25  @27* 

Wool. 

Market  continues  to  show  decidedly 
healthy  condition.  Wools  in  the  way  of 
offerings  from  first  hands  are  given  little 
chance  to  accumulate  here,  being  mostly 
bought  up  in  the  interior  before  shipment, 
if  not  before  being  sheared,  and  this  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case  through- 
out the  season.  Some  buyers  have  se- 
cured decided  bargains,  taking  advantage 
of  growers  who  were  not  posted  on  the 
actual  condition  of  the  market.  Yuba 
wool  growers  have  named  Sept.  24th  and 
Oct.  22d  as  dates  for  selling  the  Fall  wool 
pooled  in  that  section. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defeotlve  17  @20 


Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  15  @20 

FALL. 

Foothill  14  @17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         8  @10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  ©14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  continues  to  be  con- 
jested  with  offerings  of  most  descriptions, 
especially  with  common  to  medium  grades 
of  stable.  Fancy  wheat  is  not  plentiful  and 
sells  fairly  well,  being  in  tolerably  good 
request,  but  for  this  description  $13.50 
is  an  extreme  quotable  figure.  Straw  is 
in  better  supply  than  for  some  time  past 
and  market  for  same  is  in  consequence 
inclining  more  in  favor  of  the  buying  in- 
terest. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  ®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50  @  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  @  11  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  2   9  00 

Barley   7  00  @   9  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  @1100 

Compressed   10  00  ®  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40  ©  60 

MllUtuffs. 

Stocks  of  Bran  are  more  than  ample  for 
immediate  demand,  but  are  mostly  in  few 
hands.  Middlings  are  in  rather  liberal 
supply  and  market  weak  at  prevailing 
rates.  There  have  been  no  quotable 
changes  in  values  for  Rolled  Barley  or 
Milled  Corn  since  last  report. 

Bran,  V  ton  120  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   24  00  @  27  00 

shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  50  2  23  50 

Cornmeal   31  50  ©  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  (51  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  ©  33  00 

Seeds. 

Market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  quiet,  but  in  the  main  firm. 
There  are  no  large  spot  supplies  of  any 
variety  below  named.  Market  is  practi- 
cally bare  of  Trieste  Mustard  and  Flax- 
seed. 

Airalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   @16  00 

Flax   1  80  ©  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  15   @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  25  ®  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   ix@  2* 

Hemp   3*@— 

Timothy   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

More  inquiry  is  reported  and  market  is 
showing  an  improved  tone.  Only  for 
light  colored  honey  of  fine  quality,  how- 
ever, can  the  market  be  said  to  show  any 
special  firmness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3M@  i\ 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12*©I8 

Amber  Comb   9  (5)11 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  firm  at 
current  rates.  There  is  a  good  demand, 
mainly  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  tb  29  ©30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Slock  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  No.  1  to  choice  quality  is  in  fair 
request  and  market  moderately  firm  at 
the  figures  quoted.  Veal  in  prime  condi- 
tion is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  is  readily 
placid.  Mutton  is  offering  quite  freely 
and  market  is  easy  at  the  last  quoted  de- 
cline. Lamb  is  in  ample  receipt  for  the 
immediate  demand.  Receipts  of  Hogs 
are  tolerably  heavy,  but  for  desirable 
packing  stock  there  is  good  inquiry  at 
values  quoted.  For  Soft  Hogs  there  is 
practically  no  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  b0%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
proBt. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   5*®  6* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*@  5* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton — ewes,  6@6*c;  wethers   6*®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  B>8   *\®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   1  v  ■  4\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4)<@  4* 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   6  @  7 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8  ®  8* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  in  first-class  condition  are  in  re- 
quest and  market  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions. Pelts  are  in  tolerably  free  receipt, 
value  for  same  ruling  fairly  steady.  Mar- 
ket for  Tallow  is  quiet  at  unchanged  fig- 
ures. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs  —  @10      —  @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs  —  @  9      —  @  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs  —  @  8*   —  @8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs. .—  @  8*  —  @  8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  ®  8*   —  @  8 

Stags  —  ®  6      —  @5 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ®  9*  —  ®  8* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  ©16     —  ®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs.—  @1S     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18     —  ®16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  00@1  60 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 


Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  v  skin   15®  SO 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50(*  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*®3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  throughout  is  quiet.  Quota- 
tions are  based  on  asking  figures  and  show 
no  special  changes.  The  State  Prison  Di- 
rectors are  advertising  their  Grain  Bags 
for  sale  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*©5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%®6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\(a.7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   f>',®h% 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  $  100    4  75  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  8*-fb   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  more  active  demand  for 
poultry,  mainly  for  chickens  of  good  size 
and  in  prime  to  choice  condition,  such 
stock  meeting,  as  a  rule,  with  prompt  sale 
at  better  average  prices  than  had  been 
ruling.  Fowls  in  poor  flesh  were  not 
sought  after.  Inquiry  for  Turkeys  was 
not  brisk  and  was  mainly  for  choice 
Young.  There  were  no  heavy  receipts  of 
Ducks  or  Geese,  and  such  as  were  large 
and  fat  were  salable  to  fair  advantage. 
Pigeons  sold  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  with  demand  only  moderate. 

Turkeys,  Young.  ?  fb  I   22  @  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers.  f|  fb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  fb   16  ®  18 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  60 

Broilers,  large   8  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75  ®  2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   I  75  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  H  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  1  75 

Butter. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  is  not  in  heavy 
supply  and  values  for  same  have  been 
tending  slightly  upward.  Many  brands 
which  were  fine  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh 
butter  season  are  now  showing  defects. 
Common  qualities  of  fresh  are  dragging 
at  low  prices,  buyers  taking  held  stock  in 
preference. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  fb   26  @ — 

Creamery,  firsts...    24  ®25 

Creamery,  seconds   22  ®23 

Dairy,  select   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts   22  ®23 

Dairy,  seconds   19  ©21 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  flats,  espe- 
cially with  others  than  choice  to  fancy 
mild-tlavored  new,  and  for  the  general 
run  of  offerings  is  lacking  in  firmness. 
Young  Americas  are  not  plentiful  and 
choice  are  bringing  good  figures. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9*@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9* 

California,  fair  to  good   8*®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @11* 

Eastern   10  @18 

Eggs. 

Select  fresh  are  in  light  receipt  and  are 
bringing  tolerably  stiff  prices,  as  high  as 
36c  being  asked,  this  figure  including  cost 
of  city  delivery.  The  trade  is  now  run- 
ning largely  on  cold  storage  and  Eastern 
eggs.  Some  choice  Eastern  are  going  to 
retailers  at  26(n  28c  pier  dozen. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  33  @35 

California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  ®32 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  (326 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®25 

Eastern  seconds   20  ®22 

Vegetables. 

Market  was  liberally  stocked  with  most 
▼arleties  of  vegetables  now  in  season, 
especially  with  common  qualities.  The 
general  drift  of  prices  was  in  favor  of  the 
buying  interest,  although  in  quotable 
values  there  were  no  pronounced  changes. 
Some  vegetables  of  superior  quality  com- 
manded an  advance  on  utmost  figures 
warranted  as  regular  quotations.  Onions 
were  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  with  demand 
not  very  active,  and  prices  were  slightly 
lower  than  previous  week. 

Beans,  Lima,  V>  lb   2  ©  8 

Beans,  String,  ¥  fb   1*®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  fbs . . .     75  ©  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  Tj»  crate   75  ©  1  25 

Cucumbers,  V  box   20   ©  50 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   80  ©  50 

Garlic,  new,  V  B>   8*@  4* 

Okra,  Green,  <p  box   30  ®  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   1  00   @  1  25 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  V  lb   2*®  8* 

Peppers,  Green,  *  box   30  ®  60 

Summer  Squash,  V  box   25  ®  50 

Tomatoes,  box     20  ®  60 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  boles  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  80  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Supplies  of  potatoes  were  in  excess  of 
the  demand  most  of  the  week  under  re- 
view, and  market  lacked  firmness,  par- 
ticularly for  other  than  most  select 
qualities  sought  after  by  special  local 
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trade.  Sweets  were  in  increased  receipt 
and  lower. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  $  cental   1  00  @  1  35 

Potatoes,  white,  V  cental   65  f&  90 

Early  Rose,  <S*  cental   75  @  90 

Garnet  Chile   75   @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  m  B>   Wi@  1% 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  market  has  not  been  very  heavily 
burdened  the  current  week  with  choice  to 
select  tree  fruit  of  any  description.  The 
demand  for  shipment  and  for  immediate 
local  use  was  fairly  active  for  desirable 
stock,  with  market  for  choice  to  select 
rather  favorable  to  the  selling  interest. 
Canners  were  eager  to  secure  <  ood  to 
fancy  Clingstone  Peaches,  this  fruit  being 
quotable  in  bulk  at  $40@60  per  ton,  and 
not  many  obtainable  at  any  price.  For 
Freestone  Peaches  in  bulk  $35  per  ton  was 
the  top  price,  choice  Salways  command- 
ing this  figure  from  a  few  buyers,  but 
majority  of  canners  named  only  $25@30 
for  good  to  choice  Freestones.  Canners 
quoted  $25@30  per  ton  for  desirable  Bart- 
lett  Pears.  Choice  were  in  reduced  sup- 
ply. Plums  were  not  readily  placed 
wholesale  over  $15  per  ton,  and  common 
ranged  down  to  $7.  Choice  Apples  were 
in  light  receipt  and  met  with  a  firm  mar- 
ket; trashy  stock  dragged.  Grapes  were 
in  good  supply  and  market  favored  the 
consumer.  Melons  were  plentiful.  Ber- 
ries were  in  light  receipt. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  f,  50-box         1  10  @   1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  bx.. .    1  00  @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   65   @    1  00 

Blackberries,  It*  chest   2  00  @  3  50 

Cantaloupes,  Tt*  crate    50   @    1  25 

Crabapples,  T»  large  box   75  <&   1  25 

Figs,  Black,  2  layers   50   @    1  00 

Figs,  Black,  f,  drawer   30   @  50 

Figs,  White,  f.  small  box   35   @  60 

Grapes,  Black,  f,  crate    30   <&»  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ^  crate   50  @  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   50  @  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  f>  crate   50   @  75 

Grapes,  Royal  Isabella,  $  crate. .       90   @  100 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   60  @  1  25 

Huckleberries,  *  lb   7  @  9 

Nutmeg  Melons,     box   35  ®  50 

Peaches,  freestone,  f>  pay  box   65  @   1  25 

Peaches,  freestone,  %  free  box   35  @  75 

Peaches.  Clingstone,  f,  free  box.. .  75  @  125 
Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  V  40-fb  box.      75   @  115 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,     box   40   @  65 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  f>  ton   25  00   @  30  no 

Pears,  Seckel,  »  box   40  @  75 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f>  box   75   @  125 

Plums,  Large,  $  box   40   @  75 

Plums,  fancy  varieties,  f.  2U-B)  bx      75  @    1  25 

Plums,  in  bulk,  *  ton   8  00   ©15  00 

Prunes,  $  box   30   @  65 

Quinces,  f>  box   40   @  70 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00   @   8  00 

Strawberries,  large,  1ft  chest   2  50   @   5  00 

Watermelons,  f>  doz   1  00   @   3  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Conditions  of  the  dried  fruit  market  re- 
main much  the  same  as  at  date  of  last 
review.  For  most  kinds  there  is  a  gen- 
erally good  demand,  desirable  qualities 
commanding  in  the  main  fully  as  firm 
figures  as  at  any  previous  date  the  cur- 
rent season.  There  are  few  Apricots  of 
high-grade  offering,  and  such  are  readily 
placed  at  full  current  values.  Not  many 
evaporated  Apples  now  on  market,  and 
early  deliveries  of  good  to  choice  are  com- 
manding tolerably  stiff  prices.  Peaches 
have  been  in  fairly  active  request,  and 
high-grade  stock  has  been  salable  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  of  the  Muir  variety, 
this  peach  in  the  dried  state  being  most 
in  favor  with  the  majority  of  buyers. 
Pears  of  choice  to  fancy  quality  are  being 
offered  sparingly  and  are  commanding 
stiff  prices,  with  every  prospect  of  ruling 
in  favor  of  sellers  throughout  the  season. 
Figs  are  in  good  supply  and  market 
not  especially  noteworthy  for  firmness. 
Plums  are  not  offering  in  great  quantity, 
and  for  fancy  pitted  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand, with  little  probability  of  the  market 
being  overstocked  with  this  sort.  The 
Prune  market  is  in  bad  shape.  Seemingly 
the  lower  the  price  the  slower  they  go. 
When  they  brought  5c.  per  lb.  they 
moved  more  readily  than  they  do  now  on 
the  ljc.  basis.  There  are  too  many 
Prunes.  The  situation  might  be  im- 
proved by  feeding-  the  surplus  to  hogs. 
The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing 
Sunday  for  Victoria,  carried  45,200  pounds 
dried  fruit,  including  5000  pounds  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5%@  6  >4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-tt>  boxes.  6!4@  7 

Aprioots,  Moorpark   8  @ll 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  ft   7H@  8'/ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9%<wW:2 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-fo  cartons  F0  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  *  ft   5  ©— 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   h%@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  good  to  choice   5%©  6Y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7V4@ 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   5J4@  6 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Pears,  extra  fancy  10  @11 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4©  6'A 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6H@  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6>4@  1V% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ©  7 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  l^@l^c  ;  40-50s,  3^03r'8c; 
60-60S,  2'»@8c;  60-70s,  2=4@2V4o;  70-808,  l7»@2c: 
80-90S,  1X@1Hc;  90-lOOs,  %@lo  \  small,  %@Hc 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  W, 

Apples,  quartered   3>*ra  w, 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%@  3* 

Figs,  Black   2H@  4 

Kalslna. 

The  combine  of  packers  has  the  1200 
carloads  which  the  Association  was  car- 
rying.   With  the  new  season  near  at 


hand,  and  1200  carloads  of  last  year's 
Raisins  to  be  distributed  in  consuming 
channels,  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging 
for  a  very  satisfactory  market  for  ordi- 
nary grades  of  Muscatels  of  the  crop  now 
maturing.  Market  for  Sult  nas  and 
Thompsons  is  moderately  firm  at  current 
values,  owing  to  light  crop  of  foreign 
Sultanas  and  stiffer  prices  asked  for  same. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  prices  at 
packing  points  for  carload  lots  of  1904  crop,  Oc- 
tober delivery: 

50- ft.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  2%c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  3%c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  2V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  3}^c 

Seedless  Thompson's.  Unbleached  4V4C 

Woodland  Sultanas,  bleached  3V4@5  c 

Woodland  Thompson's,  bleached  4H@8  c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,  fi  ft   5iic 

fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  4Hc 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $ft  5  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft  4&c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  $  pkg  3%c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  f,  ft  4tfc 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  are  moderate  stocks  of  Valencia 
Oranges  on  market,  which  are  proving 
ample  for  the  immediate  limited  demand. 
Lemons  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and 
are  celling  at  quotably  unchanged  values, 
with  movement  not  very  brisk.  Lime 
market  is  steady  for  prime;  most  of  the 
present  stock  requires  overhauling. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  Ifi  box   1  50  ©2  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ¥  box  ....  2  50  ©  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice.    1  75  ©2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good           1  25  ©1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  f  box   2  00  ©3  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  <j»  box   4  50  ©5  CO 

Nuts. 

Nearly  all  the  Almonds  of  the  State  are 
now  in  the  control  of  dealers  and  are  be- 
ing firmly  held.  Extreme  quotations  are 
based  on  prices  demanded  by  jobbers  for 
carload  lots.  Prices  for  new  crop  Wal- 
nuts will  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Peanut  market  is  firm  at  current 
figures. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  ©17 

I  X  L  Almonds   12'/,@14V4 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds   12  ©14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9H@UVj 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  ©  W/t 

Wine. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  in 
the  wholesale  wine  market  in  this  center, 
Dry  wines  of  1903  vintage  are  quoted  at 
15@17c.  per  gallon,  San  Francisco  deliv 
ery,  but  these  figures  are  more  in  accord 
with  asking  prices  of  growers  than  with 
the  bids  of  wholesale  dealers.  Grapes  for 
dry  wines  are  expected  to  range  from  $15 
@$18  per  ton,  but  with  the  exertion  of 
undue  selling  pressure  the  acceptance  of 
lower  figures  may  be  necessary.  Sweet 
wines  are  in  liberal  supply,  and  30c.  per 
gallon  asked  for  last  year's  product  at 
wineries.  The  steamer  San  Jose,  sailing 
August  27,  carried  85,881  gallons  and  17 
cases  wine,  including  81,539  gallons  for 
New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran 
cisco  last  week  were  241,600  gallons,  and 
for  previous  week  were  219,475  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sks  169,189 

Wheat,  ctls   24,987 

Barley,  ctls   88.925 

Oats,  ctls   27,036 

Corn,  ctls   2,326 

Rye,  ctls   956 

Beans,  sks   5,492 

Potatoes,  sks   21,330 

Onions,  sks   3,785 

Hay,  tons   7,389 

Wool,  bales   1,364 

Hops,  bales   34 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


874,305 
245,794 
506,157 
150,437 
16,695 
8,714 
26,835 
181,803 
22,277 
42,854 
9,880 
253 


Same  time 
last  year. 


353 
1,087. 

190 
16 
12 
17 

199 
27. 
44 
10. 
1 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'July  1,1904. 


Flour,  M  sk                  20,814  572,500 

Wheat,  ctls                      75  21,864 

Barley,  ctls                  7,777  114,731 

Oats,  ctls                      1,495  4,050 

Corn,  ctls                        322  2,053 

Beans,  sks                    1,306  4,567 

Hay,  bales                   4,491  24,708 

Wool,  lbs                      72,027  707,522 

Hops,  lbs                         219  6,174 

Honey,  cases                  19  329 

Potatoes,  pkgs            3,155  13,301 


Same  time 
last  year 


601,272 
110,644 
672.058 
5,662 
2, 
3,504 
29,1*1 
993,860 
61,938 
72 
14,538 


Butterflies  Injure  Alfalfa. 
Visalia  Times:  B.  F.  Lawless,  the  bee 
man,  who  was  here  Monday  from  his 
ranch  east  of  town  on  his  way  to  Sissions, 
states  that  the  bees  are  not  doing  well 
this  year  principally,  he  believes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  done  to  the  alfalfa 
early  in  the  season  by  army  worms  and  by 
the  resultant  butterflies.  Mr.  Lawless 
says  that  much  of  the  seed  alfalfa  was 
killed  by  the  worms  while  from  the  larvae 
of  these  have  sprung  a  hoard  of  butter 
flies  which  monopolize  the  blossoms.  He 


states  that  just  recently  he  saw  a  large 
alfalfa  field  where  there  appeared  to  be  at 
least  three  butterflies  to  every  blossom. 
This  does  not  provide  food  for  the  bees. 


Will  Have  a  Big  Orange  Crop.— 
J.  J.  Cairns,  the  well-known  orange 
grower  of  Lindsay,  is  making  prepara- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Lindsay  Orange 
Growers'  Association  to  market  the  crop 
this  fall  and  winter.  The  Association, 
which  recently  withdrew  from  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange,  will  route 
its  fruit  this  season  through  the  Califor- 
nia Exchange  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Cairns  says  that  Lindsay  will 
have  this  year  by  far  the  largest  crop  of 
oranges  in  the  history  of  the  citrus  indus- 
try in  that  section.  A  large  acreage  of 
oranges  will  come  into  bearing  this  year 
while  a  much  larger  acreage  of  lemon 
trees  which  were  cut  back  and  budded 
to  oranges  will  be  fruitful  this  year.  The 
older  trees  also  give  promise  of  a  much 
heavier  crop  than  usual.  Altogether  Mr. 
Cairns  estimates  that  the  crop  in  the  Lind- 
say section  will  be  one-fourth  larger  than 
last  year. 

Must  Pay  High  for  Potatoes. — A 
Portland,  Or.,  dispatch  under  date  of 
Aug.  24  says:  A  car  window  view  of  the 
crop  prospects  down  through  the  Wil- 
lamette valley  convinces  one  that  many 
merchants  will  have  to  pay  more  money 
for  their  winter  potatoes  this  season  than 
last,  as  there  appears  to  be  not  only  a 
short  crop  of  potatoes,  but  everything 
else  in  the  agricultural  line.  Corn  is 
everywhere  stunted  and  in  many  fields 
will  fail  to  make  any  crop  at  all.  From 
Roseburg  to  Eugene,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vivid  green  of  clumps  of  ever- 
green trees,  pine,  fir  and  spruce,  the 
fields  look  as  dry  and  barren  as  the  Co- 
lusa plains  after  harvest.  Toward  Salem 
the  farming  districts  show  some  improve- 
ment, but  the  unharvested  crops  look 
poor  indeed.  In  the  Woodburn  district 
the  crops  are  not  up  to  the  average.  It 
is  here  that  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  is  quite 
apparent.    Lack  of  moisture  is  the  cause 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  16,  1904. 

767,792.— Clothespin— H.  S.  Broughton,  Salem,  Or. 

767,626.— Cigarette  Making  Device— A.  E.  Buck 
ingham,  Oakland,  Cal. 

767,386.— Potato  Slicer— C.  Canclini,  Sonora.Cal. 

767.926  —Concentrator— C.  A.  Christensen,  Ore- 
town,  Or. 

767,514.— Briquet  Machine— J.  J.  Crawford,  S.  F. 
767,634.— Crosscut  Saw— D.  E.  Crouch,  Tollhouse, 
Cal. 

767,685. — Well  Drill— A.  F.  Darling,  S.  F. 
767,546.— Rail  Joint— J.  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
767,397.— Sawing  Machine— O.  W.  Fairfield,  S.  F. 
767,403.— Wrench— Glover  &  Hulbert,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

767,562. — Windmill  Regulator  —  A.  R.  Hoesly, 

767.890.— Hahhow—G.  W.  Hoyle,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 
767,893.— Hose  Coupling— W.  S.  Jewell,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

767,586.— Fire  Engine  heater  — J.  C.  Mattheis, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
767-,824.— Conveyor— W.J.  McCabe,  Seattle, Wash, 
767.911.— Swivel  Truck— W.  J.  McCabe,  Seattle 

Wash. 

767,825.— Gear  Wheel— M.  Mclntyre.  Canyonville, 
Or. 

767,908.— Kitchen  Cabinet— F.  Miller,  S.  F. 
767,592.— Machine  Tool  Stop— J.  B.  Orbison,  S.  F, 

767.526.  — Cylinder  Reducer — J.  N.  Paulson,  Seat 
tie,  Wash. 

767.527.  — Cylinder  Reducer— J.  N.  Paulson,  Seat 
tie,  Wash. 

767,143. — Well— M.  D.  Rochford,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
767.601.— Oil  Burner— A.  J.  Smithson,  Portland. 
Or. 

767,919.— Beet  Plow  —  H.  F.  Thompson,  Spring 
ville,  Cal. 

767,610.— Ticket  Distributor— C.  H.  Townsend 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
767,616.— Belt  Shifting  Device— J.  Weichhart 

S.  F. 

767,619.— Cuspidor  Lifter— J.  M.  Whitney,  So 
nora,  Cal. 

767,464.— Gas  Valve— G.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Q1  52  ACRES  ON  S.  P.  R.  R.,  THREE  MILES 
100  north  of  Porterville,  Tulare  County.  In 
famous  citrus  belt.  Under  Pioneer  ditch;  also  well 
163  ft.  deep.  Eight  H.  P.  gasoline  engine;  3  in. 
Krogh  centrifugal  pump  throwing  30  in.  water 
6  acres  bearing  oranges,  Washington  Navels,  and 
Lisbon  lemon  trees;  12  acres  young  orange  trees 
age  two  years;  3  acres  budded  oranges  from  lemons 
6  acres  selected  bearing  vineyard;  5  acres  Egyptian 
corn.  House,  barn,  etc.  First-class  lemon  cellar 
with  superstructure  20x40  ft.  Horses,  wagon,  im 
plements,  and  all  necessary  adjuncts  to  success 
fully  carry  on  the  raising  and  handling  of  crop 
Crop  of  last  season,  1200  packed  boxes.  Lemons  98% 
fancy;  oranges  over  90%  fancy.  Interest  in  ditch 
and  packing  house.  Property  is  fully  equipped, 
clear,  and  title  perfect.  Will  sell  with  or  without 
this  year's  orop.  Will  deal  with  prospective  pur- 
chaser only;  no  agents.  PRICE  WITH  CROP, 
114,600, 

Wm    pi    >pi/     No.  3  New  Montgomery  St., 
.  n.  i/Lnniy      8an  Fr«nci«co,  c«i. 


B&B. 


Australia  has  great  need  of  goods 
such  as  we  make.  For  many  years 
we  have  done  a  large  business  in  this 
country. 

P  &  B  Paints 

P  &  B  Roofings  and 

P  &  B  Building  Paper 

If  Australians  send  10,000  miles, 
isn't  it  logical  for  you  to  send  to  us 
for  information  about  these  splendid 
goods?  47 

The  PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Lo>  Angeles,    Portland,    Seattle,  Denver 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
To  relatives  of  those  having  Bright's 
Disease  or  Diabetes: 

Knowing  what  I  do  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  curability 
of  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  when 
there  are  so  many  homes  constantly 
saddened  by  the  presence  of  these  hith- 
erto fatal  diseases. 

I  had  Diabetes  myself  for  many 
years — had  exhausted  the  best  of  med- 
ical talent  here  without  result  —  it 
steadily  progressed  till  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  cure  for  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  looked  unreasonable  but  I 
sent  for  it.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  on 
the  mend  and  in  six  months  was  in  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  I  then  put 
an  engineer  of  our  road  on  it.  He  was 
broken  down  with  Diabetes  and  was 
retired.  In  a  few  months  he  was  back 
to  his  old  position  on  his  engine.  Later 
my  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  dis- 
covered by  our  physicians  to  be  in  an 
extreme  condition  as  the  result  of 
Bright's  Disease.  They  felt  certain  he 
could  not  live  but  a  short  while.  I  got 
the  treatment  for  him  and  he  is  now, 
to  our  delight,  strong  and  vigorous 
again  and  at  school  and  growing  won- 
fully.  Many  here  are  taking  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  told  a  great  many  in 
person,  for  I  know  it  to  be  an  almost 
certain  cure  for  Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  in  all  stages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHAS.  A.  NEWTON, 
Yardmaster  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds,  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Cattle  For  Sale. 

The  undersigned  has  for  IMMEDIATE  SALE  (on 
account  of  dissolution  of  partnership)  the  follow- 
ing lots  of  choice  cattle: 

150  3-year-old,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Heif- 
ers safe  in  calf  to  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
A  very  desirable  lot. 

20  yearling,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

175  3-year-old,  High-Grade  Steers. 

150  Native  Cattle,  mixed  sexes,  ranging  in 
age  from  3  to  5  years. 

These  cattle  can  be  seen  on  the  ranch  one  mile 
from  Sulsun.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

/X.  L.  REED, 

Manager,  SUISUN  AND  MONTEZUMA  STOCK  CO., 

SUISUN,  CAL. 
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WILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  asent  Is  a  -good  fellow?" 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
Itself  and  is  bought  for  Itself. 

if  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  It  In  the  garret. 
We  will  I'll  you  n  Sharpies 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  make 
enough  more  buttt-r  than  tlte 
other  from  the  name  milk  to 
pay  -i't  per centyearly dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Plerpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran- 
teed 25  per  cent  to  you. 
While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  saves  your  back. 
Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash — the  only  one  that  lsso.  Auto- 
matic oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.   Catalog  A-131  explains  better 


Sharpies  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Snarplti 
Wait  Chatter,  Pa. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Commercial  Uses  of  Apricot  Kernels. 

From  United  States  Consul-Gknekal 
R.  P.  Skinnek,  Marseille,  France. 

In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  pro- 
pounded by  a  California  correspondent, 
I  have  to  say  that  both  the  sweet  and 
bitter  almond  oil  of  commerce  are  usu- 
ally obtained  from  apricot  pits,  which 
are  much  cheaper  than  the  true  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds,  and  yield  a  product 
approximately  as  valuable.  In  this 
part  of  France,  where  apricots  are 
grvjjj'n  on  a  very  large  scale  and  manu- 
factured into  fofiV  and  marmalade,  the 
pits  are  carefully  preserved  and  dried, 
and  are  usually  taken  by  tfh?  manufac- 
turers of  oils  and  essences  at  Grass's", ' 
Alpes  Maritimes.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  kernels  are  also  imported. 
The  apricot  pit  yields  an  oil  analogous 
to  that  of  the  bitter  almond.  The  pits, 
after  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  are 
cracked  by  hand,  and  it  is  essential  that 
the  kernel  be  obtained  in  an  unbruised 
condition. 

Sweet  almonds  and  the  pits  of  apri- 
cots, the  kernels  of  which  yield  a  rela- 
tively sweet  oil,  are  crushed  with  their 
brown  skins;  bitter  almonds  and  the 
kernels  of  the  apricot  are  first  relieved 
of  their  pellicles. 

The  kernels  of  sweet  almonds  and 
analogous  fruits  yield  a  fatty  oil  and  an 
unformed  ferment  called  "emulsin." 
These  substances  are  also  found  in  bit- 
ter almonds  and  in  the  apricot  pit,  and 
in  addition  thereto  amygdalin,  a  glu- 
cose, found  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance. Sweet  almonds  yield  from  40% 
to  50%  of  oil,  bitter  almonds  30%  to 
45%,  and  the  kernels-of  the  apricot  28%. 
The  oil  of  the  apricot  pit  is  yellow  and 
limpid,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  ordinarily  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  quickly 
becomes  rancid. 

The  manufacture  of  the  oil  is  an  inci- 
dent necessary  to  the  subsequent  ex- 
traction of  the  essence.  While  the  oil 
is  used  not  only  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  as  an  illuminant,  and  even  as  a  salad 
oil,  the  essence  has  a  high  commercial 
value,  and  is  produced  upon  a  large 
scale  at  Grasse,  which  is  the  world's 
center  of  perfume  production. 

I  have  no  present  satisfactory  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
market  or  the  prices.  At  retail  the 
oils  sell  at  from  29  to  31  cents  a  liter 
[1.05  quarts].  The  undecorticated  pits 
are  quoted  at  from  $9  65  to  $10.61  for 
220  pounds.  H.  Beau  &  Cie.,  26  Rue 
Montgrand,  Marseille,  would  be  dis- 


posed to  receive  with  interest  proposi- 
tions for  the  sale  of  American  kernels, 
and  would  be  able  to  quote  the  market 
price.  As  has  been  explained,  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  oils  and  essences  takes 
place  principally  at  Grasse,  where  the 
following  well-known  firms  are  engaged 
in  it:  Berenger  Jeune,  Cresp-Martineng, 
Hugues-Guezet,  Isnard-Maubert,  Lau- 
tier  Fils,  J.  Mero  &  Boyveau,  Henri 
Muraour  &  Cie.,  P.  Robertel  &  Cie., 
Warrick  Freres. 
Marseille,  France,  July  12. 


American  Prunes  in  Europe. 

The  Hungarian  official  pomological 
organ  states  in  its  latest  number  that 
the  enormous  supply  and  peculiar  soft 
condition  of  American  prunes  in  Europe 
has  awakened  a  lively  interest  every- 
where of  late.  This  organ  states  that 
an  examination  of  such  pruues  was 
made  in  Germany,  and  that  they  were 
declared  to  be  soaked  with  a  fluid  con- 
taining from  10%  to  12%  of  glycerine 
to  artificially  increase  their  size  and 
weight.  The  organ  quoted  goes  on  to 
warn  Hungarian  buyers  against  all 
American  preserved  fruits,  and  to  call 
American  fruit  merchants  "  profit  seek- 
ing and  officious. "  It  is  evident  from 
the  foregoing  that  there  is  a  market, 
even  in  Hungary,  for  American  prunes, 
and  that  each  shipment  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  purity 
from  some  chamber  of  commerce  or 
board  of  health,  and  so  well  packed  as 
to  prevent  repacking  by  middlemen  in 
Europe. — Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Consul- 
General,  Budapest,  Hungary. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association,  Sacramento.] 

Shipments  of  California  fruits  to  East- 
ern points  which  have  passed  through 
Sacramento  this  season  to  date  aggre- 
gate 3330J  carloads  as  follows: 
°  Cars. 

Cherries   209 

Apricots   96 

Apples   

Peaches   475 

Plums   890 

Figs   8 

Pears  1.400 

Grapes   ISO 

Total  3,330V, 

These  figures  cover  almost  the  entire 
fruit  shipments  from  the  State.  The 
total  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
shipments  to  the  same  date  last  year. 
The  shortage  is  principally  in  apricots 
and  peaches,  these  crops  being  light 
throughout  the  State.  Apricot  ship- 
ments la.s^  year  aggregated  2^1  cars, 
peach  shipments  1H66  cars. 

Cherry  shipments  are  approximately 
the  same  as  last  year.  Pear  and  grape 
shipments  to  date  exceed  those  of  last 
year.  Grape  shipments  have  barely 
begun.  The  crop  is  heavy  and  of  good 
quality.  The  pear  crop  is  unusually 
large.  The  prune  crop  lb  large  and  of 
good  quality. 

Sacramento  valley  oranges  promise 
a  good  crop  of  excellent  quality,  and 
with  favorable  weather  conditions  will 
ripen  early  as  usual.  Olives  promise  a 
fair  crop  of  excellent  quality  in  Sacra- 
mento valley  regions,  though  short  in 
some  portions  of  the  State.  Almonds 
will  be  a  short  crop  and  almond  prices 
rule  correspondingly  high.     Figs  a,re 


Popping  of i 
lamp-chim- 
neys is  music 
to  grocers. 
Macbeth. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


yielding  a  good  crop.  Canners  are 
using  more  figs  than  ever  before  and 
fresh  fig  shipments  are  increasing. 

Fruit  prices  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
very  satisfactory.  Canners  have  paid 
good  prices  for  apricots  and  poaches, 
thereby  reducing  Eastern  shipments. 
Pears  have  failed  to  maintain  uniformly 
high  prices,  the  heavy  shipments  oper- 
ating at  times  to  depress  values.  While 
this  has  been  an  off  year  in  some  re- 
spects, fruit  growers  as  a  rule  did 
fairly  well.  Sacramento  valley  grow- 
ers who  had  crops  are  reported  well 
pleased  with  returns,  and  as  the  bulk 
of  California's  deciduous  fruits  are 
grown  in  this  valley  this  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  growers  in  this  State. 

The  condition  of  canned  and  dried 
fruit  markets  is  fairly  satisfactory  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  prunes  and  raisins. 
The  organizations  which  formerly  con- 
trolled these  crops  have  gone  to  pieces 
through  disagreements  and  the  result 
is  a  condition  which  threatens  growers' 
profits. 

Sacramento,  August  29. 


Ve,er,SeeFREE 

X>r.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  a  veterinary  sur- 
treonof  long  experience  litis  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  the  diseases  of 
hones,  .■..]■_-  svmpton.8  an<l 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  in 
fully  illustrated  with  cJiafrrnme 
showing  the  skeleton  and  otren- 
latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
Irt  i.-renr.--  that  make  them  plain. 
"Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  is  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  have  one.    It  Is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

la  the  only  gnarenteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoo  Bolls  nil  i  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bono,  Cockle  Joints,  Croaso 
Hoel,  Scralchos,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  find  tret  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttlc's  specifics. 
Tultle's  Elixir  Co.  33  Beverly  St  Boston.  Mass. 
437  OTarrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GL0IRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries, 

Write    for    Price  List: 

NAPA,.*.**.*.*  CALIFORNIA. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Kurul  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUGAR 

501bs.$l°° 

Get  acqaatnted  with  oar  Quality 

Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Hend  18.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
preaa  or  freight. 

60  lba.  belt    Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  41.00 

18  Hi-,  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  beat   1.00 

10  lb.  pall  pare  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift  _  L10 

6  lba.  fancy  English  Breakfait 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   2.60 

6  lba.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roait  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
6  lbs.    pure   Baking  Powder, 

Kaatern  "Cream"...__  -  1-60 

I860 

Bnrjthlx  lunidrf-lllMT  teak.  Trial 
■ample  of  any  lum  mailed  frae.  We  are  the  Ura- 
cil Hall  Order  Hesee  on  lh«  Paella  Ceael. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

26  Market  Street,  BAN  FRANCISCO 
riaaae  menu.,  ibla  paper  whaa  armaria. 
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AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druxpist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  Inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1780,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Prett.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  .c  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 


■  ■■H  STOPPED  FREL 
I      I    ft*!  Permanently  Cured  by 

|   XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
\  I  w NERVE  RESTORER 

CONSULTATION ,  pmoti.t  or  by  maJL   I  -  ■  ■   -  ind 

*■!  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 

I Permanent  Cure,  not  oalj  tcmporvy  r»ii«f,  for  mil 
Inutou  iriftORniM,  Epilepsy  ,8pasmfl,  St.  Vitus' 
|  Dance.  Debility .  Exhaustion.      Fouadad  MB*. 

l-R  H.KI  INF.lf1.93T  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on.  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Frts't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  IJ8;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
a.88aylng.  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Clroular. 

CASOL1NE  ENGINES 
$85  2* 

CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMERICAN  SCALE  CO. 
175  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TCWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noa.  55-57-59.6  I  Firat  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  tor 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Bush  848 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Using  Salt  Water  to  Wash  Out  Salt. 

What  to  do  when  common  salt  accu- 
mulates in  the  soil  from  continual  irri- 
gation with  brackish  water  is  some- 
times a  very  important  question.  Some 
interesting  results  are  announced  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Eckart,  Director  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association  at  Hono- 
lulu. He  shows  that  you  can  wash  out 
the  accumulation  by  the  occasional  use 
of  a  large  volume  of  the  salt  water 
which  by  constant  use  in  small  quantities 
filled  the  soil  with  salt.  The  following 
is  drawn  from  his  recent  publication  in 
Bulletin  11  of  the  station: 

Earlier  Experiments. — It  was  found 
that  when  occasional  excessive  irriga- 
tions were  applied  to  cane  growing  in 
tubs  (constructed  so  as  to  allow  of  free 
drainage),  the  use  of  irrigation  water 
of  high  salt  content  only  checked  in 
small  measure  the  growth  of  the  cane. 
It  was  shown  that  large  quantities  of 
lime  were  liberated  from  the  soils  in 
these  tubs  through  displacement  by  the 
sodium  in  the  irrigation  water,  and  it 
was  indicated  that  the  lime  chloride  so 
formed  had  a  less  injurious  effect  on 
the  cane  than  a  like  amount  of  salt  in 
the  soil  water.  The  data  contained  in 
this  report  are  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions pursued  in  the  field,  where  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  tub  tests 
was  applied  on  a  larger  scale  for  con- 
firmation of  results.  Nine  plats,  each 
1500  square  feet  in  area,  were  laid  off 
in  the  Experiment  Station  field,  planted 
with  Lahaina  cane,  and  treated  in 
various  ways. 

Concli  signs. — It  was  found  that  lime 
is  a  potent  agent  in  modifying  the  del- 
eterious effect  of  saline  irrigation  on 
the  growth  of  cane.  On  the  Experi- 
ment Station  field,  application  of  lime 
in  the  forms  of  ground  coral  and  gyp- 
sum and  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  of  lime 
per  acre  resulted  in  a  gain  of  sugar 
amounting  to  46%;  the  irrigation 
water  containing  200  grains  of  salt  per 
gallon. 

Occasional  heavy  irrigations  given  to 
a  moderately  porous  soil  receiving 
brackish  irrigation,  is  most  effective  in 
reducing  the  salt  content  of  the  soil  to 
a  less  toxic  quantity.  A  gain  of  88.1% 
of  sugar  was  obtained  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station  field  by  a  5-inch  irriga- 
tion every  eighth  watering;  at  least 
77%  of  this  gain  may  be  attributed  to 
the  leaching  of  salt  accumulations  from 
the  soil. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture. 


The  introduction  of  agriculture  as  a 
study  in  the  lower  schools  is  being  made 
possible  by  the  preparation  of  suitable 
text  books,  stating  principles  and  sug- 
gesting demonstrations  which  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  can  work  out  together 
from  material  at  hand  in  all  rural  com- 
munities. When  this  course  is  pursued 
the  subject  becomes  of  engrossing  inter- 
est. A  book  just  published  by  the  Amer  • 
ican  Book  Company,  entitled  "First 
Principles  of  Agriculture,"  enables  any 
teacher  to  introduce  the  study  in  the 
way  indicated,  and  to  succeed  with  it. 
The  book  is  the  work  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Goff  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Professor  D.  D.  Mayne 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Minne- 
sota, and  is  masterly  in  its  conception 
of  the  principles  themselves  and  ex- 
ceedingly clear  in  the  elucidation  of 
them. 

Sewage  Irrigation  at  Pasadena. 

Pasadena  has  just  the  kind  of  sewer 
farm  Santa  Rosa  would  like  to  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Press-Democrat. 
The  Pasadena  sewer  farm  was  referred 
to  in  the  discussion  and  some  figures 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment for  the  year  1903.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $9,446.27.  The 
disbursements,  including  salaries,  labor, 
handling  of  crops  and  all  other  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $5,124.36,  leaving  a 
profit  on  the  year's  operating  of  the 
sewer  system  of  $4,321.81.  The  farm  is 
now  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  within 
a  few  years,  as  the  different  industries 


develop,  and  the  harvests  increase,  the 
city  of  Pasadena  expects  to  realize  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25,000  clear  profits 
each  year. 

On  the  Pasadena  sewer  farm  there 
is  a  walnut  grove  of  sixty  acres  which 
realized  for  the  city  $4,738.75  for  the 
year  ending  January,  1903.  There  are 
thirty  acres  of  young  trees  which  have 
not  yet  come  into  bearing.  There  are 
ninety  acres  in  English  walnuts,  twenty 
acres  in  pumpkins,  130  acres  in  hay 
and  grain,  forty  acres  in  corn  and  six 
acres  in  alfalfa,  fourteen  acres  being 
occupied  by  farm  building  and  the  home 
of  the  manager. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  from  the 
Pasadena  sewer  farm  were  as  follows: 
Pumpkins,  $212.51;  corn  stalks,  $3; 
pasture,  $57;  alfalfa  and  barley  hay, 
$2,477.54;  walnuts,  $4,809.84;  hogs, 
$966.37;  hay  to  fire  department, 
$478.02;  hay  to  street  department, 
$387.24. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  bv  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  IJurke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Yountc  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS — Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  $12  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

I  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP — Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^508  Sacramento_St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE  WINNING  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 

I  Will  Have  a  Number  of  Choice  Young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  California  State  Fair. 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 

Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 

CHICAGO,  519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

If  —  MANUFACTURED    BY  —  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Peris  at  State  Pair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

r»ET/AHJ/V\M,  CAL, 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited, 

Will  Glean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
ating oats  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
wheat.  We  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screenB  for 
cleaning  Alfultu 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  on  Time, 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use,  will  ship  you 
one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO-  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   TlnsBoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  li>o-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,  SJcperlb;  barrel,  4251b.,  ate.   Send  for  boo  lo, 
JAMF.SKOOIt,  Original  Maker,  J 
989-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


00 


3T0N  WAGON  SCALER 

5EHT  ON  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S.  .STANDARD,  BALL  BEARING 
COMPOUND  &EAM,  CATALOGUE  FRE6 
t'-  AMERICAN  .SCALE.  COMPANY 
218  Am.  "ant  Bl.tg  KANSAS  CnY.MO 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  S.  W   from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


PRANK    A.  MBCHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  SO  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pound* 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SAN  TA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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THE  STOCKYARD. 


State  Fair  Awards. 


The  following  awards  of  prizes  in  the 
several  live  stock  classes  are  announced 
—the  prizes  being  the  result  of  judging 
by  Professors  Carlyle  and  Major: 

JERSEY  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Judging  of  champions.  Gold  medal 
and  ribbon.  Jerseys,  Class  7.  Over  2 
years: 

Senior  champion  bull — Ruff  O'Stain. 
General  W.  R.  Shatter. 

Reserve  champion  bull — Carter  of  Co- 
sumnes.    Eaton  &  Shaw. 

Junior  champion  bull  —  Sir  Carlyle. 
Thomas  Waite. 

Junior  champion  reserve  bull — Geron- 
imo  Marigold.  Chisholm. 

Senior  champion  cow  (gold  medal) — 
Rosalie.    General  Shippee. 

Reserve  champion  cow — Dorine  C.  Mar- 
igold. Chisholm. 

Junior  champion  cow  (gold  medal) — 
Chico  Marigold.  Chisholm. 

Junior  reserve  champion  cow — Cordelia. 
Eaton  &  Shaw. 

Grand  champion  bull  (gold  medal)— 
Ruff  O'Stain.    General  W.  R.  Shafter. 

Grand  reserve  champion  bull  (silver 
medal)— Carter  of  Cosumnes.  Eaton  & 
Shaw. 

Grand  champion  cow  (gold  medal) — 
Rosalie.    General  W.  R.  Shafter. 

Grand  reserve  champion  cow  (silver 
medal) — Dorine.  Chisholm. 

HOLSTEIN  CHAMPIONS — CLASS  6. 

Senior  champion  bull  (gold  medal) — 
Jetze.    Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co. 

Reserve  champion  bull — Fideca  Butter 
Boy.    Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co. 

Junior  champion  bull  (gold  medal) — 
Sarcastic  Blossom  Lad.    A.  P.  Hotaling-. 

Reserve  champion  bull — Butter  King. 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co. 

Grand  champion  bull  (gold  medal)— 
Jetze.    Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co. 

Grand  reserve  champion  bull  (gold 
medal) — Fideca  Butter  Boy.  Pierce  Land 
&  Stock  Co. 

Senior  champion  cow  (gold  medal) — De 
Koe  of  Valley  Maid.  Pierce  Land  & 
Stock  Co. 

Reservo  champion  cow — Julia  Henge- 
wells.  Hotaling. 

Junior  champion  cow  (gold  medal) — 
Belle  Juliette.    Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co. 

Reserve  junior  champion  cow — Fabiola. 
Hotaling. 

Grand  champion  cow  (gold  medal) — De 
Koe  of  Valley  Maid.  Pierce  Land  & 
Stock  Co. 

Grand  reserve  champion  cow  (silver 
medal) — Julia  Hengewells.  A.  P.  Hotal- 
ing. 

Grand  sweepstakes  (gold  medal) — Bull 
and  four  cows  under  2  years.  First, 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.;  second,  A.  P. 
Hotaling. 

Junior  bull  and  four  cows  (gold  medal) 
—First,  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.;  second, 
A.  P.  Hotaling. 

After  inspecting  the  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  entered  by  the  Pierce  Land  & 
Stock  Co.,  Professor  Carlyle  said: 

"The  State  of  California  may  well 
feel  proud  of  its  Holstein  cattle.  I 
have  judged  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, but  I  feel  safe  in  declaring  that 
this  is  the  finest  herd  of  Holsteins  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  Nowhere  in 
the  country  is  there  a  herd  to  compare 
with  this." 

SHORTHORNS. 

The  results  in  the  Shorthorn  classes 
are  as  follows: 

Senior  champion  bull — Hilcrest  Hero. 
J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Reserve  champion  bull — Blythe  Victor. 
J.  A.  Marzen. 

Junior  champion  bull  —  Scotch  Mar- 
shal.   J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Reserve  junior  champion  bull — Glide's 
Gloster.    J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Senior  champion  cow — Elgetha.  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son. 

Reserve  senior  champion  cow — English 
Lady.    J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Junior  champion  cow — Roan  Myrtle. 
J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Reserve  junior  champion  cow — Roma- 
nia Pride.    Howard  &  Pickering. 

Grand  champion  bull  (gold  medal) — Hil- 
crest Hero.    J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Reserve  champion  bull  (gold  medal)— 
Blythe  Victor.    J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

Grand  champion  cow — Elgetha.  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son. 

Reserve  champion  cow — Roan  Myrtle. 
J.  H.  Glide  &  Son. 

SHORTHORNS,  OPEN  CLASS,  FREE  FOR  ALL. 

Bulls,  3  years  old  or  over — First  prize, 
$40,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  Hilcrest  Hero; 
second  prize,  $20,  Joe  Marzen 's  Blythe 


Victor;  third  prize,  $10,  J.  H.  Glide  & 
Son's  Count  Amaranth  II. 

Bulls  between  2  and  3  years  old— First 
prize,  $30,  Howard  &  Pickering's  Oxford 
Grand  Duke;  second  prize,  $15,  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son's  Inward  Surprise;  third 
prize,  $7.50,  Howard  &  Pickering's  Chief 
of  Valley  View. 

Bulls  between  18  and  24  months  old- 
First  prize,  $20.  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's 
Scotch  Marshal;  second  prize,  $10,  Cali- 
fornia Pasture  &  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion's Lester  Chief;  third  prize,  $5,  How- 
ard &  Pickering's  Ramsden  Lord. 

Bull  calves  between  12  and  18  months 
old— First  prize,  $15,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's 
Glide  Gloster:  second  prize,  $8,  H.  P. 
Eakle's  Aladdin;  third  prize,  84,  Joe  Mar- 
zen's  Blythe  Victor. 

Bull  calves  under  12  months  old — First 
prize,  $10,  Howard  Estate's  King  Spicy; 
second  prize,  $5,  Howard  Estate's  King 
Spicy  70:  third  prize,  $3,  Howard  Estate's 
Golden  Fashion. 

Cows,  3  years  old  and  over— First  prize, 
$40,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  Elgetha;  second 
prize,  $20,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  English 
Lady,  third  prize,  $10,  Oakwood  Park 
Farm's  Common. 

Cows  between  2  and  3  years  old — First 
prize,  $30,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  Cambridge 
Harrington  IV;  second  prize,  $15,  H.  P. 
Eakle's  Village  Flower;  third  prize,  $7, 
Howard  &  Pickering's  Glenwood  Ramona. 

Cows  between  18  and  24  months  old — 
First  prize,  $20,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  Roan 
Myrtle;  second  prize,  $10,  J.  H.  Glide  & 
Son's  Clover  Leaf;  third  prize,  $5  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son's  Fair  Maid. 

Calves  between  12  and  18  months — First 
prize,  $15,  Howard  &  Pickering's  Orinida 
Browndale:  second  prize,  $8,  J,  H.  Glide  & 
Son's  Helen  Gloster;  third  prize,  $4,  J.  H. 
Glide  &  Son's  Vine  Blossom. 

Calves  under  12  months — First  prize, 
$10,  Howard  &  Pickering's  Ramona  Pride: 
second  prize,  $5,  California  Pasture  & 
Agricultural  Association's  Daisy;  third 
prize,  $3,  Howard  &  Pickering's  Fashion 
Maid. 

Class  I,  cows,  2  years  old,  special,  sen- 
iors and  juniors,  given  by  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association.  ■  One  to  2  years — 
First  prize,  $15,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  Roan 
Myrtle;  second  prize.  $10,  Howard  & 
Pickering's  Omida  Browndals;  third 
prize,  $5,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son's  Helen 
Gloster. 

Exhibitors'  herds,  bull  and  four  females 
—First  prize,  $50,  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son:  sec- 
ond prize,  $25,  Howard  &  Pickering;  third 
prize,  $10,  California  Pasture  &  Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Breeders'  young  herd,  bull  and  four 
cows,  all  under  4  years — First  prize,  $40, 
Howard  Estate;  second  prize,  $20,  Califor- 
nia Pasture  &  Agricultural  Association; 
third  prize,  $10,  Baden  Stock  Farm. 

Get  of  sire,  four  animals  under  4  years, 
either  sex— First  prize,  $30,  J.  H.  Glide  & 
Son;  second  prize,  $20,  Howard  Estate; 
third  prize,  $10,  Joe  Marzen. 

Produce  of  dam,  two  animals,  either 
sex— First  prize,  $20,  California  Pasture 
&  Agricultural  Association;  second  prize, 
$15.  Howard  Estate;  third  prize,  $10, 
Baden  Stock  Farm. 

In  this  connection  a  statement  made 
by  Professor  Carlyle  while  inspecting 
the  aged  cow  class  of  Shorthorns  may 
be  added: 

"  This,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  cows  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  judge.  You  do  not  have  to 
go  from  this  coast  to  St.  Louis  or  other 
Eastern  shows  to  see  fine  stock.  These 
cows  would  make  a  good  showing  in 
competition  with  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  such  specimens  as  Roberta  and 
Cecelia  included." 


THE  KENNEL. 


How  to  Train  a  Dog. 

Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Smith  writes  for  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  his  experience  with 
dog  training,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  many  who  do  something 
in  this  line,  although  they  may  not 
agree  with  all  which  he  prescribes  : 

Spoiling  the  Puppy. — The  training 
of  a  dog  is  something  that  is  shame- 
fully neglected  by  the  average  dog 
owner.  In  fact,  there  is  only  about  one 
man  in  twenty  who  ought  to  have  a 
dog.  Most  people,  when  they  become 
the  possessor  of  a  puppy,  take  him 
home,  and  he  is  petted  and  loved,  cuffed 
and  kicked  until  he  grows  up,  and  no 


attention  whatever  is  paid  to  his  educa- 
tion. He  possibly  becomes  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighbors,  makes  hard  feelings 
between  them  and  his  master,  and  in 
the  end  proves  a  very  unsatisfactory 
piece  of  property,  whereas,  had  he  been 
taken  Id  hand  when  small  and  "  trained 
up  in  the  way  he  should  go  "  he  would 
be  far  more  valuable  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  people  would  like  him  in- 
stead of  disliking  to  see  him  around, 
and  he  would  prove  a  far  more  satis- 
factory possession  to  his  owner.  What 
better  friend  is  there  or  animal  that  we 
become  more  attached  to  than  a  good, 
clever,  well-trained  and  well-behaved 
dog  ?  He  is  always  ready  at  his  mas- 
ter's call,  does  his  bidding  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding,  no  matter  how 
hard,  with  his  tail  wagging  and  an  ex- 
pression of  joy  on  his  countenance,  and 
his  love  for  his  master  is  so  great  that 
he  will  risk  his  life  time  and  again  for 
him.  He  will  stand  the  severest  pun- 
ishment without  resentment,  and  no 
matter  how  much  abused  is  loyal  and 
true. 

Starting  the  Education. — It  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  pains  necessary 
to  have  your  dog  know  all  that  you  can 
teach  him,  whether  you  do  it  with  a 
view  to  disposing  of  him  at  a  profit  in 
the  end  or  keeping  him  for  a  friend  and 
protector  of  your  family  and  posses- 
sions. A  dog's  education  should  begin 
at  about  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks,  and  by  the  time  he  is  a  year 
old  he  should  be  ready  to  graduate. 
The  old  saying  that  "  it  is  hard  to  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks  "  is  literally  true. 
A  review,  however,  as  often  as  you  feel 
disposed  to  hear  his  old  lessons,  will  do 
him  good  and  keep  him  reminded  that 
he  has  an  education  and  a  reputation  to 
sustain.  There  are  a  few  things  every 
dog,  no  matter  what  his  breed  or  for 
what  purpose  he  is  going  to  be  used, 
should  know.  One  of  the  first  import- 
ance is  when  his  master  calls  he  should 
come,  no  matter  what  he  is  wanted  for. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  teach  a  dog  this  by 
tying  a  long  rope  (a  piece  of  clothes 
line  is  good)  to  his  collar,  stepping  back 
a  little,  calling  him  by  name,  and  say- 
ing, "come  here."  If  he  hesitates 
draw  him  to  you.  Do  this  under  all 
conditions  you  can  think  of,  sometimes 
with  a  whip  in  your  hand  and  speaking 
cross  as  though  you  were  going  to  whip 
him.  If  he  does  not  come  readily  by 
gently  drawing  him  jerk  him  in  quick 
and  give  him  a  cut  or  two  with  the 
whip;  then  step  back  and  call  again, 
repeating  the  process  until  he  responds 
promptly  of  his  own  accord.  After  he 
has  got  so  he  will  come  to  you  untie 
him  and  call  without  the  rope.  If  he 
slinks  away  catch  him  if  it  takes  the 
rest  of  your  natural  days  to  do  it;  give 
him  a  good  sound  thrashing  and  go  all 
over  the  process  again.  The  dog  will 
soon  see  that  you  are  determined,  and 
will  not  need  many  lessons  before  you 
can  call  him  to  you  as  far  as  he  can 
hear  your  voice.  A  dog  that  will  not 
come  when  he  is  called  is  one  of  the 
most  provoking  animals  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Another  thing  every  dog 
should  be  taught  is  to  lie  down  when 
told.  This  can  be  taught  him  when 
teaching  him  to  come  to  you  by  simply 
saying  "charge"  and  pushing  him 
down;  he  will  soon  learn  what  "charge" 
means,  and  lie  down  the  minute  the 
word  is  spoken  to  him.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  every  dog  should  be 
"house  broke."  A  dog  that  will  not 
let  his  desires  be  known  when  he  wishes 
to  be  let  out  of  doors  is  not  wanted  by 
any  one. 

Hunting  Dogs. — If  your  dog  is  a  set- 
ter or  pointer,  and  is  going  to  be  used 
for  hunting,  he  should  be  taught  to 
stop  when  you  say  "whoa"  to  him, 
and  stand  still  until  told  to  "hie  on." 
To  teach  him  this  tie  the  rope  to  his 
collar,  set  a  dish  of  food  down,  let  him 
smell  it,  then  take  him  away  off  and  let 
him  start  for  it.  After  he  has  taken  a 
few  steps  say  "whoa"  and  stop  him 
with  the  rope.  Try  this  a  few  times, 
then  say  "whoa"  without  using  the 
rope.  If  he  stops,  good;  if  not,  bring 
him  up  with  a  round  turn.    Keep  this 


up  as  before,  until  he  will  stop  without 
the  rope  being  attached  to  him.  He 
can  be  taught  to  retrieve  by  throwing 
a  glove  and  teaching  him  to  get  and 
"fetch"  it  to  you.  It  is  well  at  inter- 
vals to  get  your  dog  used  to  the  noise 
of  a  gun  by  making  a  noise  similar  to 
the  report  of  a  gun,  or  even  firing  a 
revolver  and  finally  your  gun  in  his 
presence.  A  "gun  shy"  dog  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  as  a  hunter. 

Field  Work. — After  he  has  learned 
the  above  he  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
field.  The  hunting  and  pointing  in- 
stinct has  been  bred  into  the  setters 
and  pointers  so  long  that  they  gener- 
ally do  not  have  to  be  taught  these 
things.  Occasionally,  however,  a  dog 
will  not  point,  and  even  if  he  does  he  is 
apt  not  to  hold  his  point  as  long  as  you 
wish  him  to,  and  here  is  one  place 
where  his  lesson  in  obeying  the  word 
"whoa  "  comes  in.  When  you  see  that 
he  is  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  bird  stop  him 
and  he  will  doubtless  point.  Get  close 
close  behind  him  and  tell  him  to  "hie 
on."  If  the  bird  is  there  he  will  flush 
it,  when,  if  you  are  a  good  shot,  the 
next  business  you  dog  has  on  hand  is  to 
"go  fetch."  If  the  bird  is  not  there, 
work  him  along  until  he  comes  to  it. 
After  a  few  of  these  lessons  the  dog 
will  come  to  a  point  (if  he  does  not 
point  by  instinct)  without  any  instruc- 
tions. 

Self-Control  Needed. — The  train- 
ing of  a  dog,  especially  if  he  is  not  very 
tractable,  is  a  very  exasperating  un- 
dertaking, and  a  man  should  make  up 
his  mind  before  he  begins  to  hold  his 
temper.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  and  re- 
member it  all  the  time  he  is  handling 
!  his  dog,  he  will  whip  and  abuse  him  un- 
necessarily. Never  whip  when  training 
unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  your 
dog  knows  what  you  want  and  won't 
do  it.  When  you  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  is  obstinate,  give  him  a 
rousing  good  thrashing.  It  works  with 
him  the  same  as  it  does  with  a  school- 
boy. If  he  knows  he  will  get  off  with  a 
boxed  ear  or  a  scolding  he  will  not  mind 
near  so  readily  as  he  will  if  he  knows 
there  is  a  sound  trouncing  behind  an 
act  of  disobedience.  A  well-trained 
bird  dog,  with  a  good,  keen  nose,  is 
worth  and  will  readily  sell  for  $50,  and 
may  bring  much  more.  Any  farmer 
boy  with  the  patience,  old  enough  and 
with  the  judgment  to  handle  a  gun, 
can  buy  a  puppy,  train  him  and  get  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  time  and  trouble 
expended,  and,  even  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  sell  his  dog,  it  is  very  pleasant  when 
his  city  friends  call  on  him  to  start  his 
dog  after  something,  and,  when  he  gets 
part  of  the  way,  make  him  "whoa," 
"charge  "  and  "hie  on  "  several  times, 
and  finally  "fetch"  the  object,  and  per- 
haps go  through  many  other  maneuvers 
that  he  has  been  taught. 

Your  face  is  your 
fortune.  Guard 
it  with  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  pottage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Position  Wanted  by  a  Competent  Horticulturist. 

Large  experience  In  orchard  and  garden  and  with 
farm  animals.  Will  take  charge  of  commercial 
orchard  or  country  place.  For  full  Information, 
address  E.  A.  O.,  care  of  this  office. 

Single  man  of  experience  in  looking 
after  orchard  and  drying  fruit  would 
like  position  as  foreman. 

Address  Box  29,  care  of  this  office. 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OP  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


til  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing 
tlonary  or  traction.    Mention  thli  paper.  ! 


is  power.  Costs  Leas  to  Buy  and  Lesi  to  Ron. 
end  for  Catalogue.  T1IE  TEMPLE  PVJ 


Quickly,  easily 
ifM  H  CO.,  Ml 


easily  started.  No  vibration.   Can  be  I 


nra.,  Meagher  A  1Mb  Ma.,  Chic  ago. 


UNTIL    VOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MABTEK  WORKMAN, » 

a.  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
nted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Trap  Nest  Propositions. 

Mr.  James  Shackelton  writes  for  the 
Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  about  trap 
nests  and  the  use  of  them.  He  names 
Wellcome's  Ideal  as  the  only  truly  sat- 
isfactory nest  known  to  him  and  says  it 
seems  desirable  to  offer  forthwith  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  essentials  of  a 
proper  trap  nest,  and  to  tell  how  the 
nest  named  fulfills  them. 

Most  known  trap  nests  have  two 
compartments  and  can  only  be  used  in 
that  form.  That  involves  large  size, 
and  also  a  particular  manner  of  plac- 
ing the  nest  that  may  not  be  and 
usually  is  not  easily  practicable  in  a 
small  house  as  a  poultry  house  com- 
monly is,  and  properly  should  be.  As 
eight  nests  are  about  right  for  twenty- 
five  layers  it  is  quite  a  problem  to 
place  them,  if  of  two  compartments,  in 
most  poultry  houses.  And  most  such 
nests  require  to  be  placed  in  a  particu- 
lar way  that  makes  the  problem  in- 
solvable. 

Most  known  trap  nests  have  some 
feature  in  the  trapping  that  is  likely 
to  scare  the  birds,  and  cause  them  to 
avoid  the  nests.  Many  known  trap 
nests  are  distinctly  uninviting  to  the 
fowls,  so  the  fowls  will  lay  anywhere 
but  in  the  nests.  Many  known  trap 
nests  are  hit  or  miss  as  to  recording. 
Some  of  them  permit  a  hen  to  get  out, 
and  another  to  get  in,  which  impairs 
all  records. 

To  my  mind,  the  specification  of  a 
good  trap  nest  for  general  use  is  about 
like  this:  It  must  be  no  larger  than 
an  ordinary  box  nest  that  has  bottom, 
back  sides,  and  top  boards.  It  must 
be  such  as  may  be  carried  on  brackets 
above  floor,  or  resting  on  floor  or 
ground.  Eight  of  them  or  more  should 
be  easily  put  in  a  suitable  place  with- 
out putting  them  in  tiers.  The  trap 
arrangement  should  be  about  noiseless, 
the  nest  ventilated,  trapping  should 
always  be  effective,  and  nothing  about 
the  nest  should  be  unattractive  to  the 
fowls,  and  nothing  to  scare  them. 
Wellcome's  Ideal  reasonably  fills  this 
specification.  It  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
genious form  of  opening  in  the  door 
that  permits  a  fowl  to  see  into  and  get 
into  a  semi-dark  place  nicely  prepared 
for  her  to  deposit  her  precious  egg. 

As  soon  as  one  hen  has  entered,  the 
trap  operates  almost  noiselessly  and 
without  shock,  merely  partially  closing 
the  opening  so  that  the  hen  cannot 
leave  nor  another'enter. 

There  is  just  one  thing  it  cannot  do, 
and  it  should  not  be  expected.  That 
is,  the  same  nest  will  not  do  for  a  bird 
of  Leghorn  size  and  another  of  Brahma 
size.  But  then,  for  other  reasons,  any 
one  keeping  fowls  of  great  difference  in 
size  in  same  lot  is  a  long  way  from 
proper  poultry  keeping.  And  Ideal 
nests  can  be  made  to  suit  all  sizes  if 
the  sizes  are  kept  in  different  houses. 
The  Ideal  can  be  made  to  stand  facing 
into  house,  or  facing  wall,  or  on 
brackets,  or  on  floor,  or  in  tiers  if  that 
suits  you.  We  make  them  out  of  H.O. 
oats  or  Pillsbury's  Vitos  boxes,  which 
cost  us  5  cents  each.  The  wooden 
parts  of  trap  cost  us  $1.50  per  twenty 
sets.  Hardware  say  2  cents  per  nest. 
Total,  say  15  cents  per  nest,  and  a  lit- 
tle labor  of  our  own. 

Eight  nests  for  twenty-five  layers 
will  do  very  well.  They  should  be 
visited  four  times  per  day.  You  sim- 
ply open  door,  take  out  hen,  read  num- 
ber of  her  leg  band,  mark  that  and 
date  on  egg,  then  reset  trap  and  close 
door.  Before  opening  you  can  see 
whether  a  hen  has  done  her  laying  or 
not,  so  you  need  not  disturb  her  if  un- 
necessary. There  should  be  none  other 
than  Ideal  nests  in  the  house.  Then 
the  birds  will  learn  to  enter  them 
speedily,  and  will  like  them  if  you 
handle  the  birds  gently  and  quietly 
when  removing.  Very  few  or  no  eggs 
are  likely  to  be  laid  outside  the  nests  if 
you  are  reasonably  careful  about  your 
actions.  When  this  article  is  finished  I 
will  attempt  to  show  you  why  you 
should  always  be  gentle  with  fowls. 

While  all  I  have  heretofore  told  about 


poultry  and  all  I  can  hereafter  tell,  has 
been,  in  a  sense,  made  possible  through 
identification  of  layers,  my  aim,  in  this 
article,  is  to  exploit  many  details 
essential  to  proper  knowledge  of  fowls, 
and  good  results  from  their  mainten- 
ance, that  are  attainable  to  any  poul- 
try keeper  who  will  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  hen  that  lays  the 
egg.  Let  me  just  say  here  that  if 
poultry  keeping  is  your  business  you 
ought  to  do  it  up  to  the  handle.  And 
you  cannot  do  it  up  to  the  handle  by 
knowing  that  so  many  birds  lay  so 
many  eggs.  There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  what  one  can  learn  from  knowing 
the  layer  of  each  egg. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  New  Dairy  Association. 

The  movement  for  a  new  dairy  asso- 
ciation received  a  strong  forward  im- 
pulse at  the  meeting  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Schulz,  secretary  of 
the  San  Francisco  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, who  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  According  to  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  he  spoke  briefly  upon  the  needs  of 
such  an  organization  to  the  dairymen 
He  said  organization  was  needed  to 
combat  the  encroachments  by  boards  of 
health  upon  the  dairy  business  and  to 
modify  radical  legislation  into  proper 
measures. 

Temporary  organization  was  then 
accomplished,  and  John  L.  Daily  of  San 
Francisco  placed  George  L.  Perham  of 
San  Francisco  in  nomination  for  tem- 
porary chairman,  and  he  was  elected, 
and  Edward  L.  Schulz  of  San  Francisco 
was  chosen  temporary  secretary. 

Organization  a  Great  Help. — Mr. 
Perham  said  the  local  dairymen  of  San 
Francisco  had  found  the  organization  a 
great  help,  and  he  felt  that  a  State  or- 
ganization would  be  a  greater  help. 
He  said  the  dairymen  did  not  wish  to 
combat  legislation  unless  it  was  drastic 
legislation.  He  declared  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  fight  any  measures 
that  would  better  dairy  conditions.  He 
said  he  visited  a  Sacramento  dairy  this 
morning  and  found  it  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State.  He  said  Sacramento  was  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  milk  supply, 
if  all  the  dairies  were  like  the  one  he 
had  visited. 

The  Old  Association.  —  Samuel  E. 
Watson,  of  San  Francisco,  read  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  old  State 
Dairy  Association.  The  report  stated 
that  the  old  Association  was  organized 
in  1893,  and  a  board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  a  member  of  each  local  organ- 
ization was  appointed.  The  board  met 
every  year,  and  matters  of  interest  to 
dairymen  were  discussed.  The  Board 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Dairy  School,  which  was  accomplished 
in  1901.  The  membership  at  one  time 
reached  nearly  200.  The  board  made  a 
mistake,  said  the  report,  when  dues 
were  reduced  from  $3  to  $1  a  year. 
The  Association  last  met  in  1902.  when 
it  practically  came  to  an  end.  The  an- 
nual reports  published  of  the  proceed- 
ings contain  some  excellent  literature 
on  dairy  subjects,  for  many  good  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. Nine  annual  reports  in  all 
were  published.  The  report  stated 
that  the  Association  made  many  mis- 
takes, which  the  new  organization 
could  profit  by.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  Mr.  Watson  for  the  information 
contained  in  the  paper. 

National  Convention.  —  Secretary 
Schulz  read  a  communication  from  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  signed 
by  Rufus  P.  Jennings.  The  letter  con- 
gratulated the  new  Association  upon 
its  organization.  It  also  asked  that 
the  Association  help  to  secure  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Butter  Makers  for 
San  Francisco  in  1905.  It  stated  that 
convention  would  bring  several  thou- 
sand people  to  this  State,  if  it  is  se- 
cured. No  action  was  taken  on  the 
letter,  as  permanent  organization  had 
not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Chairman  Perham  appointed  the  fol- 


lowing to  perfect  permanent  organiza- 
tion: 

Organization — George  Hopping  of 
Woodland,  E.  S.  Babue  and  John  L. 
Daily  of  San  Francisco. 

Resolutions — Samuel  E.  Watson  of 
Alameda,  A.  Meister  of  Sacramento,  J. 
L.  Beecher  of  Stockton. 

Some  discussion  was  then  entered 
into  as  to  how  the  organization  should 
be  effected.  The  opinion  seemed  to 
prevail  that  the  State  Association 
should  be  backed  by  the  county  organ- 
izations. 

Permanent  Organization. — After  a 
short  recess  the  committee  on  organ- 
ization recommended  that  the  name  of 
the  organization  be  the  State  Dairy 
Association.  It  is  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Association  is  to  secure  co- 
operation between  all  dairymen  for 
mutual  interest.  The  report  called  for 
a  board  of  directors,  which  is  to  be 
composed  of  one  director  from  each 
local  organization  affiliated  with  the 
State  Association,  and  three  directors 
at  large. 

The  officers  are  to  be  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  are  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of 
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directors.    The  report  was  adopted. 

A  motion  prevailed  to  appoint  five 
delegates  at  large  to  further  the  work 
of  the  organization,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting,  the  date  of  which 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  follow- 
ing: M.  P.  Hansen  of  Humboldt 
county,  A.  B.  Evans  of  Fresno,  Sam- 
uel E.  Watson  of  Alameda,  J.  L. 
Beecher  of  Stockton,  J.  R.  Hebbron  of 
Monterey. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  16,1893. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir.— After  trying  all  the 
remedies  suggested  to  me  by  my  friends,  I  used 
three  boxes  of  your  Worm  Powders,  and  they  did 
the  work.  And  any  one  bn>  ing  three  boxes  of  me, 
if  ihey  do  not  get  a  cure  I  will  refund  the  money. 
Yours  truly,         GAIUS  W.  HUBBARD. 


WDEWEY.STRONG&CO.^ 

^patents! 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
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This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 
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Why  not  invest  in  a  good"  general  farm,  2%  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
tine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  If  in- 
terested apply  at  once.   Price  til, 500. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 
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The  Olive  in  California. 


We  give  herewith  a  number  of  views  con- 
nected with  the  olive  industry  of  California,  se- 
cured by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw  of  the  University  of 
California  to  illustrate  a  new  publication  on  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil,  which,  because  the  sub- 
ject appeals  to  many  people,  we  are  largely  re- 
producing in  our  columns.  The  olive  was  started 
upon  its  career  in  California  with  too  much 
glamour,  and  after  that  was  impelled  along  its 
course  by  too  great  an  admixture  of  nursery  and 
real  estate  interests.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
production  to  grow  upon  the  basis  of  success 
achieved  and  mastery  of  problems  demonstrated, 
the  olive  was  boomed  along  with  the  aid  of  every 
piece  of  literature  which  could  be  laid  hands 
upon,  from  the  Bible  to  the  productions  of  the 
California  State  Printing  Office.  Olive  trees 
were  carried  up  the  mountains  because  there 
was  in  Judea  a  small  hill  called  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  They  were  spread  out  upon  the  desert 
because  the  Moors  planted  them  in  Algeria,  but 
the  planters  forgot  or  never  knew  that  the 
Moors  irrigated  them.  They  were  strung  along 
the  coast  because  the  Mission  fathers 
grew  them  there.  They  were  seized 
upon  by  people  who  wished  colony 
schemes  on  poor  land  to  slide  along 
smoothly.  They  were  proclaimed  the 
easiest  thing  in  fruit  growing,  so  that 
unwary  people  all  the  way  from  the 
Holland  dikes  to  the  New  England 
hills  could  be  assured  that  an  area  in 
olives  of  suitable  dimensions  for  a 
chicken  yard  would  fill  their  declin- 
ing years  with  affluence.  If  there  has 
been  a  representation  which  ignorance 
and  self-interest  have  omitted  in  their 
booming  of  this  fruit  in  California,  we 
have  not  heard  of  it. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  and  of 
the  perfectly  honest  promotion  of  the 
olive  which  has  been  done  has  resulted 
in  so  much  loss  and  disappointment 
that  naturally  the  pendulum  marking 
the  popularity  of  the  fruit  has  swuny 


Pickers  With  Lined  Buckets. 


Picking  Olives  With  Extension  Ladders. 


Old  Crusher  at  Camulos. 


Barley  Mill  Rigged  to  Grind  Olives 


Blowers,  Crushers  and  Elevators. 


Press  Rooms  of  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Association. 


back  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  there 
now  exists  a  distrust  of  the  fruit  and  a  preju- 
dice against  it  which  is  probably  unwarranted. 
If  we  had  been  more  temperate  in  the  first  in- 
stance; if  we  had  appreciated  the  fact  that  han- 
dling the  olive  is  not  only  difficult  horticulturally  but 
in  manufacture  as  well,  and  if  the  planting  had  ex- 
tended on  the  basis  of  actual  accomplishment  in  both 
growing  and  manufacturing,  the  achievement  would 
have  brought  less  loss  and  disappointment.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  clearly  seen  now,  and,  fortunately, 
the  olive  industry  of  the  State  is  probably  now  on  a 
sounder  foundation,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  attain  a 
surer  advancement  than  ever  before.  To  secure  the 
facilities  needed  thereto  and  the  understanding  nec- 
essary to  make  profitable  use  of  such  facilities  is  a 
most  important  line  of  investigation. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cur- 
rent estimates  of  the  acreage  of  olives  credited  to 
the  State  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  cal- 
culations published  about  the  probable  output  are 
fairy  stories.  A  considerable  acreage  of  olives  has 
perished  from  natural  causes,  another  acreage  has 
gone  to  the  wood  pile,  and  another  acreage  is  merely 
ornamental.  There  are,  however,  good  olive  orchards 
and  probably  plenty  of  them  to  enter  upon  the  newer 
and  better  life  which  we  expect  the  fruit  to  attain 
in  thistState. 
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The  Week. 


We  go  to  press  just  after  Labor  Day,  just  before 
Admission  Day  and  with  the  Triennial  Conclave  of 
Knights  Templar  doing  its  most  entrancing  spectac- 
ular things  at  the  very  moment.  Conditions  are  cer- 
tainly unfavorable  for  connected  thought  and  the  facts 
with  which  one  has  to  work  in  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial lines  have  taken  to  themselves  wings  as  other 
forms  of  riches  are  reputed  to  do.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, has  to  take  whatever  kind  of  paper  the  carrier 
brings  him  and  be  glad  he  gets  anything.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  certainly  doing  her  utmost  to  welcome  the 
50,000  people  who  are  said  to  have  entered  her  bor- 
ders this  week.  The  electric  demonstration  is  more 
elaborate  than  ever  before,  and  the  bunting  accom- 
paniments are  unique  and  impressive.  The  throng  of 
people  is  too  numerous  to  mention.  As  one  contrasts 
the  general  condition  of  things  now  with  that  of  two 
earlier  conclaves  at  this  point  which  we  remember, 
the  progress  of  the  city  and  its  advancement  along 
cosmoDolitan  lines  is  clearly  discernible.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  going  ahead  all  right,  and  is  thus  true  to  her 
position  as  an  exponent  of  the  progress  of  the  coast. 
The  .demonstration  of  this  alone  would  be  worth  all 
the  cost  and  the  effort  of  the  occasion  if  it  should 
be  the  permanent  asset.  It  is  well  to  have  this  im- 
pressed not  alone  upon  the  visitor,  but  upon  the  local 
resident.    San  Francisco  will  surely  be  great! 


The  Japanese  are  apparently  advancing  fast  with 
their  summer's  work  and  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
the  Russians  would  be  pushed  beyond  the  open  coun- 
try before  winter  closes  in.  The  Czar  to  command  in 
person  seems  to  be  the  last  play  to  hold  the  confi- 
dence of'the  nation  and  it  certainly  looks  from  this  dis- 
tance as  a  dangerous,  not  to  say  desperate,  recourse. 
One  cannot  refrain  from  wondering  what  change  will 
take  place  in  the  world's  conception  of  Russia  as  a 
factor  in  the  European  situation  after  she  has  been 
knocked  out  by  the  Japanese  in  her  imperial  calcula- 
tions on  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  Russia  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  fitted  for  her  issue  as  Spain  was  for 
hers  in  1898.  Manifestly  thrones  are  disclosing  now 
the  crumbling  condition  which  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter of  American  oratory  has  attributed  to  them. 
And  then  what  of  the  Japanese  and  the  attack  of 
megalacephalis  which  they  are  likely  to  suffer  after 
their  victory?   Shall  we  be  able  to  live  with  them 


just  across  the  water  from  us?  Or  shall  we — but 
this  is  too  heavy  a  subject  for  a  week  of  holidays. 

Local  produce  trade  amounts  to  little  this  week. 
Spot  wheat  is  uncharged  and  options  a  little  easier. 
Two  ships  have  taken  1000  tons  of  wheat  and  5600 
tons  of  barley  in  mixed  cargoes.  Charters  are  about 
as  before;  one  ship  arrived  under  charter  at  22s  6d. 
Barley  is  steady  for  good  shipping  and  No.  1  feed. 
Oats  are  in  good  demand;  fine  seed  oats  being  scarce 
and  wanted.  Lima  beans  are  higher  and  pinks  are 
now  being  boomed  instead  of  depressed.  Millfeeds 
are  easy  in  tone  and  unchanged.  Fine  wheat  hay 
sells  fairly;  other  grades  drag  with  large  receipts. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  firm  and  in  the  unequal  demand 
of  the  week  sometimes  go  above  quotations;  hogs  are 
down  as  packers  are  idle.  Fresh  fancy  butter  is 
firm;  other  grades  weak.  Cheese  is  heavy  except 
fancy  new  or  fine  small.  The  best  fresh  eggs  are 
holding  up;  others  are  dragging  in  the  issue  with 
storage  and  Eastern  Poultry  is  unsettled;  retailers 
seem  well  supplied  in  advance,  but  fine  young  stock 
is  doing  as  well  as  last  week.  Potatoes  are  quiet, 
with  some  going  north,  but  reduction  of  stocks  does 
not  make  firmness  so  far.  Onions  are  barely  steady. 
Most  tree  fruits  sell  well,  but  grapes  are  in  large 
supply  and  rather  weak.  Lemons  are  steady.  Dried 
fruits  and  almonds  are  the  same  as  last  week.  For- 
eign walnuts  are  quoted  in  New  York  at  9  to  12 
cents;  prices  here  are  not  fixed  yet.  There  is  a  fair 
movement  in  honey  and  first  grades  are  firm.  Hops 
are  strong.  Wool  is  still  very  active  at  country 
points. 

Ships  at  Northern  Pacific  coast  ports  will  have  a 
hard  time  securing  the  advance  of  about  12s  per  ton 
over  last  year's  figures,  for  which  they  stand  to- 
gether— because  the  northern  wheat  bids  fair  to 
reach  its  market  by  rail.  It  is  telegraphed  from 
Portland  that  unless  the  present  prevailing  condi- 
tions of  the  wheat  market  and  rates  fixed  by  ship- 
owners on  export  business  change  very  materially) 
practically  all  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest 
in  excess  of  the  mill  demand  of  this  region  will  find  its 
market  by  rail  shipment  to  Chicago  and  other  points. 
The  usual  proportion  between  Liverpool  and  Chicago 
prices  has  been  obliterated.  Liverpool  prices  no 
longer  govern  the  Chicago  market,  with  the  result 
that,  with  existing  rates  fixed  by  shipowners  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany,  dealers  cannot  afford  to 
sell  wheat  for  export  at  present  and  the  interior 
markets  of  this  country  fix  the  prices  that  the  grow- 
ers of  the  Columbia  basin  receive  for  their  product. 
Everything  still  justifies  the  position  which  we  as- 
sumed weeks  ago  that  California  should  get  in  as 
much  wheat  as  possible  this  year.  It  will  be  good 
stuff  to  have  in  abundance. 


The  State  Fair  cost  this  year  about  $7000  more 
than  its  income,  which  we  are  told  by  the  Sacra- 
mento papers  is  less  than  the  directors  expected. 
The  State  appropriation  of  $15,000  has  been  drawn 
against  in  settling  for  premiums  and  some  urgent 
claims.  The  State  appropriation  is  not  available  for 
the  settlement  of  stakes  and  purses,  and  therefore 
the  horsemen  will  be  compelled  to  wait.  The  direct 
ors  have  resolved  to  advertise  the  race  track  for 
sale.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  residence  district  of 
Sacramento,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  from  $65,000  to 
$75,000  if  cut  into  building  lots.  A  new  track  could 
be  bought  for  about  $25,000,  leaving  a  balance,  after 
paying  for  new  buildings,  of  about  $40,000.  The 
present  debt  of  the  State  Fair  is  $89,000,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  managers  of  the  Society  to  make  a 
showing  that  will  induce  the  next  Legislature  to 
come  to  its  rescue  and  put  the  State  Fair  on  its  feet 
again. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Call  that  there  is  great 
danger  in  overestimating  the  duty  of  water  in  irriga- 
tion prospectuses,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  underesti- 
mate this  than  to  do  the  other  thing,  but  when  the 
Call  declares  that  "experiments,  the  world  over, 
show  that  land  requires  about  3  feet  of  water  during 
the  growing  season  to  produce  a  crop,"  we  wonder 
what  the  Call  is  thinking  about.  Of  course  the 
amount  of  water  depends  upon  the  crop,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  other  things,  but  to  make  the 
generalization  it  does  without  reservation  is  to  court 
rebuke.  Where  would  the  grain  crops  of  California 
be  if  they  required  3  feet  of  water  while  they  are 


growing.  Where  would  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  be 
if  this  were  the  true  requirement.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  good  deciduous  fruit  crops  are  made 
on  20  inches  if  the  soil  is  fairly  deep  and  retentive 
and  well  cultivated,  and  not  long  ago  the  Tulare 
farmers  passed  a  resolution  that  they  could  get  a 
good  wheat  or  barley  crop  on  10  inches  favorably  dis- 
tributed through  the  growing  season.  The  Call's 
figures  of  the  requirements  of  a  crop  are  based, 
although  the  Call  does  not  seem  to  know  it,  upon 
what  is  used  on  the  south  European  "water 
meadows,"  from  which  continuous  cutting  is  made 
and  which  are  much  like  our  alfalfa  meadows  which 
yield  from  six  to  ten  cuttings — each  of  which  would 
be  a  crop  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  Of  course 
such  intensive  farming  demands  a  lot  of  water  for 
the  long  season  during  which  a  succession  of  crops  is 
gathered. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Canary  Seed  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  canary  seed,  where  it  has  been  grown  in 
this  country,  the  method  of  cultivation,  the  yield  per 
acre,  how  it  compares  with  that  of  barley  and  wheat; 
also  any  information  you  can  give  me  in  regard  to  its 
cultivation  in  Sicily,  Smyrna  and  Algiers? — En- 
quirer, Santa  Clara  county. 

There  is  very  little  information  available  on  this 
subject.  The  American  product  of  canary  seed  is  so 
small  that  it  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  cen- 
sus enumerators  of  1900.  In  the  census  report  for 
1880  credit  is  given  to  California  for  the  existence  of 
fields  of  canary  seed  of  considerable  size  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura  counties,  but  no  estimate  at 
all  is  given  of  the  product.  At  that  time  the  product 
was  occasionally  mentioned  in  our  columns,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  not  been  heard  of,  and  apparently 
the  growth  in  California,  which  there  was  considera- 
ble interest  in  starting  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  not 
satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  its  continuance.  We 
cannot  recollect  any  figures  about  the  crop,  nor  find 
any  on  record.  Concerning  the  growth  of  this  seed 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  there  is  little  if  any  more 
information  now  available.  It  is  such  a  small  item  in 
the  way  of  imports  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  fullest  enumeration  of  imports  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find.  It  must  be  classed  with  "miscella- 
neous seeds."  The  descriptions  of  methods  of  grow- 
ing the  seed  in  the  Mediterranean  indicate  that  its 
cultivation  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  barley  with  us  So  far  as  we  can  tell  at 
this  moment  the  only  way  to  determine  the  profita- 
bility of  the  crop  in  California  would  be  to  undertake 
a  small  experimental  sowing  of  it.  Perhaps  some 
reader  can  supply  more  definite  information  about 
the  earlier  undertakings  in  this  direction. 

Agricultural  Education. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  had  a  grammar  school 
education  and  am  married  and  28  years  of  age.  I 
am  at  present  running  an  engine  and  not  at  present 
in  condition  to  take  a  continuous  course  at  Berkeley, 
but  I  hope  to  be  in  the  near  future.  I  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  agriculture  and  wish  to  study  it  and 
concentrate  my  energies  upon  it  as  a  business.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  toward  that  end  ?  —  En- 
quirer, Oakland. 

It  is  possible  for  you,  if  you  can  attend  the  Univer- 
sity regularly,  to  enter  as  a  special  student  and  take 
anything  you  desire  in  the  Agricultural  College  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period,  as  far  as  you  are  pre- 
pared for  it  by  preliminary  experience  and  studies. 
Some  subjects  you  could  take  up  at  once  without  pre- 
liminary preparation,  as  they  are  taught  from  the 
beginning;  others,  like  agricultural  chemistry,  have 
to  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  general  chemistry. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  the  practical  lines 
which  men  follow  on  farms  can  be  studied  without 
preliminary  preparation,  so  far  as  the  University  is 
equipped  to  teach  them.  To  get  regular  admission 
to  the  University  and  to  be  on  the  way  toward  regu- 
lar graduation,  however,  requires  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  high  school  course.  It  would  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  desirable  at  your  age  to 
undertake  regular  entrance  and  graduation,  al- 
though it  has  been  done  by  many  older  than  you. 
There  will  also  be  short  courses  given  this  fall:  In 
dairy  science  and  practice  from  October  11  to  De- 
cember 9;  and  in  general  agriculture,  horticulture, 
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viticulture  and  animal  industry  from  October  25  to 
December  9.  These,  however,  require  residence  in 
Berkeley  during  the  period  named.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  you  to  attend  regularly  at  Berkeley,  you 
could  proceed  with  reading  and  correspondence 
courses,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  who  has  charge  of 
that  work  at  Berkeley,  will  furnish  full  information 
about  them. 

Alfalfa  Outlook. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  ascertain  the  local  con- 
ditions in  your  State  that  have  to  do  with  alfalfa, 
viz.,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  situation,  extent  and  sta- 
bility of  the  market  for  the  hay  and  its  seed,  and  the 
cost  (of  course,  only  approximately)  of  land  that  is 
reasonably  certain  to  produce  a  good  yield  of  this 
hay. — Enquirer,  Chicago. 

Concerning  the  matters  mentioned  in  your  commu- 
nication, it  is  difficult  to  give  definite  data.  The  cost 
of  labor  (continuous  service)  is  about  $30  per  month 
and  found.  Transient  labor  is  worth,  on  the  aver- 
age, $2  per  day.  Concerning  the  outlook  for  alfalfa 
hay  and  alfalfa  seed,  only  a  prophet  would  be  capable 
to  speak.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  the  acreage 
of  alfalfa  and  tonnage  of  alfalfa  hay  has  increased 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  crop  has 
been  profitably  disposed  of  and  at  present  there  is  a 
good  prospect  for  the  continuance  of  such  conditions. 
Fortunately,  the  extension  of  the  dairy  interests  has 
attended  the  increase  of  alfalfa  acreage,  thus  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  the  enlarged  product.  We  expect 
the  development  of  the  live  stock  interest  in  all  its 
branches  will  proceed  and  act  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  possible  hay  supply.  The  value  of  good  alfalfa 
laud  under  an  irrigation  system  is  at  the  present 
time  about  $75  per  acre.  There  is  some  which  can 
be  had  at  less  price,  and  other  of  similar  quality  is 
worth  more,  owing  to  proximity  to  settlements,  rail- 
road facilities,  and  other  conditions  which  generally 
affect  land  values. 

Distressed  Apple  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  find  some  apple 
wood  and  leaves.  They  are  not  the  right  color  and 
the  tree  has  made  no  growth  to  speak  of  this  season. 
It  bore  some  fruit,  but  it  is  under  size.  The  soil  and 
moisture  conditions  I  know  are  right  by  other  trees 
near  by.— T.  G.  H.,  Wadsworth,  Nev. 

Unfortunately,  the  specimens  do  not  show  the 
cause.  They  simply  indicate  that  the  tree  has  been 
in  distress  for  at  least  three  years.  This  year  it  has 
made  practically  no  new  growth,  last  year  it  was 
about  1;  inch;  the  year  before  about  2  inches.  There 
is  no  sign  of  pest  or  disease.  The  trouble  is,  there- 
fore, farther  back.  Tf  the  tree  is  of  a  different  vari- 
ety than  other  apples  adjacent  which  are  doing  well, 
then  it  may  be  the  variety  is  not  adapted  to  your 
conditions.  If  you  have  other  trees  of  the  same 
variety  doing  well,  the  trouble  is  in  the  soil  of  the 
particular  spot  where  that  tree  stands,  or  some- 
thing has  cramped  or  destroyed  its  roots.  Cut  back 
well  and  manure  well,  and  see  if  you  can  force  better 
growth  next  year. 

Failure  With  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  I 
have  20  acres  in  California,  and  early  this  year  I  had 
alfalfa  sown,  with  a  barley  crop,  and  am  now  in- 
formed that  the  alfalfa  turned  out  a  failure.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  alfalfa  fails  to  "hold,"  as  we 
call  it  here  in  the  East,  unless  there  was  some  care- 
lessness about  sowing  or  caring  for  it.  I  know  it 
must  have  been  irrigated  for  I  received  a  bill  for 
water.  I  am  most  disappointed,  not  for  the  money 
value,  but  the  loss  of  a  year's  time,  and  before  I  have 
anvthing  further  done  want  to  know  whether  the 
right  thing  is  being  done  or  not.- — Owner,  New  York 
City. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  alfalfa  on  a  deep  soil  with 
adequate  drainage  and  sufficiently  irrigated  holds 
well  and  may  be  profitable  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  alfalfa  may  fail,  becoming  scant 
in  its  stand  and  short  lived  if  the  soil  is  too  shallow 
and  moisture  irregular.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
one  can  fail  to  get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  in  the  first 
instance  by  careless  seeding,  or  by  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  proper  time,  and  it  is  usually  considered 
vastly  better  to  sow  alfalfa  by  itself  than  undertake 
it  with  a  barley  crop,  which,  by  satisfying  its  own 
thirst  for  moisture,  is  quite  likely  to  destroy  the 
alfalfa  before  it  has  opportunity  to  become  deeply 
rooted  and  independent.  In  your  case  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  error  in  trying  to  combine  the  barley 
and  alfalfa  and  in  possibly  refraining  from  irrigation 


for  the  sake  of  the  barley  crop,  although  the  alfalfa 
needed  it.  Alfalfa  is  such  a  valuable  crop  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  the  fullest  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  land  for  even  distribution  of  the  water 
and  to  the  most  perfect  cultivation  and  careful  seed- 
ing in  order  that  the  even  stand  may  be  secured  at 
the  beginning. 

Electrocution  for  Ground  Pests. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  the  Success  magazine  for  Sep- 
tember I  noticed  a  short  article  stating  where  one 
M.  Hugo  Helberger,  a  Bavarian,  has  discovered  that 
a  current  of  electricty  passed  through  the  soil  ren- 
ders it  untenable  for  insects.  When  reading  the 
article  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  would 
open  up  a  way  for  fighting  pests  that  prey  upon  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees  and  vines;  perhaps  make  it  pos- 
sible to  fight  the  phylloxera  on  grape  vines.  By 
applying  a  current  to  the  soil  at  the  root  of  the  vine 
the  phylloxera  might  be  driven  to  the  surface  where 
they  could  be  killed  by  some  spray. — G.  M.  B.,  Men- 
docino county. 

This  is  not  a  new  suggestion.  It  was  proposed 
years  ago  and  a  certain  amount  of  experimentation 
pursued,  but  without  success.  Possibly  the  Bavarian 
has  learned  how  to  do  it;  possibly  the  publication 
only  indulged  in  a  view  of  what  he  hoped  to  do.  If 
the  current  renders  the  ground  "untenable"  per- 
haps the  current  could  be  increased  so  as  to  kill  the 
pest  in  his  tracks.  The  whole  proposition  is  a  good 
one  to  those  who  delight  in  experiments  and  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  them,  but  it  is  not  one  which  a 
man  with  small  means  has  any  right  to  simian  with. 

The  Lemon  House  that  Thomas  Yost  Built. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  March  8,  1902 
(March  or  April),  you  published  a  picture  and  an  ar- 
ticle describing  a  lemon  house  just  completed  by  me. 
You  also  stated  that  you  would  like  to  know  about 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  arrangements  after  trial 
is  made.  I  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  place  and 
made  an  examination  of  the  lemon  house.  It  proves 
to  be  a  successful  lemon  keeper.  I  found  that  in  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  of  1903  1300  boxes  of 
lemons  had  been  placed  in  the  house,  and  that  up  to 
August  1st  twenty  boxes  of  spoiled  lemons  had  been 
taken  out,  and  at  that  date  the  last  of  the  1300  boxes 
were  sold.  I  have  now  some  sound,  perfect  lemons 
(stems  all  on),  that  have  been  in  the  house  twelve 
months.  We  are  pleased  to  be  again  in  the  land  of 
fruit  and  flowers. — Thomas  Yost,  Fresno. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  lemon 
house  which  we  illustrated  and  described  quite  in  de- 
tail in  the  issue  which  Mr.  Yost  mentions.  We  are 
glad  also  that  Mr.  Yost  has  returned  to  California 
after  touring  through  twenty-five  States  and  taking 
a  couple  of  years  to  find  something  better  than  Cali- 
fornia without  success. 

Grinding  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  let  me  know  what  kind 
of  machinery  is  needed  to  grind  alfalfa  so  that  it  can 
be  fed  to  poultry  without  being  steamed,  also  where 
such  machinery  can  be  purchased  and  at  what  figure? 
— Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  grinding  of  alfalfa  is  only 
done  by  a  company  with  headquarters  at  Fresno,  and 
is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  pro- 
prietary product  which  they  desire  to  sell.  We  pre- 
sume they  have  learned  their  own  process  from 
experimentation  and  have  devised  or  adapted  ma- 
chinery to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have 
not  heard  that  the  machinery  is  offered  for  sale;  if  so 
it  should  certainly  be  made  known  in  our  advertising 
columns.  We  imagine  that  the  grinding  requires  a 
pretty  good  outfit  and  probably  can  only  be  done  to 
advantage  in  a  well  equipped  establishment  and  not 
on  the  farm  plan.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  projectors 
expect  to  serve  our  poultry  feeders,  they  should 
make  the  facts  known  in  advertisements. 


Tomato  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — Lately  the  leaves  on  my  tomatoes 
turn  black,  wilt  and  die;  the  fruit  which  is  nearly 
ripe  turns  dark  also.  The  vines  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  rich  sandy  loam,  plenty  moisture;  seem  to 
be  the  worst  where  the  vines  are  the  most  thrifty. 
Have  a  number  of  varieties,  some  very  choice;  no  dif- 
ference. What  can  I  do  to  save  the  sound  ones?  I 
have  quite  a  crop. — Inquirer,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

This  is  a  bacterial  disease  and  exceedingly  difficult 
to  arrest.  The  soil  may  be  full  of  the  germs  and 
they  may  reach  the  plant  by  way  of  the  roots;  at  th*> 
same  time  there  may  be  carriage  of  the  germs  by  in- 
sects which  go  from  the  diseased  plants  to  the 
healthy.    Dissemination  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 


checked  by  killing  off  the  insects  and  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  or  some  other  insecticide  which 
will  not  injure  the  foliage  will  do  this.  You  should 
plant  your  tomatoes  on  fresh  ground  next  year  and 
use  the  infected  ground  for  corn  or  some  other 
cereal. 

Olive  Grafting  —  Salt  Bushes. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  olives  are  unprofitable  can 
any  other  fruit  be  grafted  into  the  trees  ?  Is  the 
Australian  salt  bush  a  success  on  alkali  soils  ? — 
Header,  Brentwood. 

It  is  not  possible  to  graft  any  other  fruit  tree  upon 
the  olive.  The  salt  bush  grows  on  soil  which  is  too 
alkaline  for  other  plants,  but  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  value  of  the  forage,  because  all  kinds  of 
stock  do  not  readily  eat  it.  Sheep  and  poultry  take 
to  it  very  freely;  cattle  sometimes  dislike  it,  so  that 
they  lose  condition  upon  it;  consequently  we  do  not 
strongly  commend  it  for  cattle  feeding,  although  it  is 
exceedingly  nutritious  and  capable  of  sustaining  them 
well  when  they  are  satisfied  to  live  upon  it. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  5,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with  high 
temperature  at  the  close.  Conditions  were  very  favor- 
able for  fruit  drying  and  the  warm  weather  caused  a 
rapid  ripening  of  the  grape  crop.  Grape  picking  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  heavy  shipments  are  being  made  to 
the  wineries  and  markets.  In  many  places  the  yield  is 
reported  the  largest  for  several  years  and  the  grapes  are 
of  better  quality  than  usual.  Peaches  and  pears  are 
nearly  all  gathered  and  prunes  are  coming  in  freely. 
Prunes  are  yielding  nearly  a  full  crop  in  some  sections 
and  about  two-thirds  the  average  in  other  places;  the 
fruit  is  generally  of  excellent  quality.  Almonds  are 
yielding  a  fair  crop  in  some  sections  and  light  in  others. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  Hop  picking 
and  baling  continue;  the  crop  is  large  and  the  quality 
excellent.  The  grain  and  hay  crops  are  under  cover  and 
some  shipments  are  being  made. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm  during  the 
week  along:  the  northwest  coast,  where  heavy  fogs  pre- 
vailed. The  temperature  was  high  in  the  central  and 
southern  districts  nearly  all  the  week,  causing  a  rapid 
ripening  of  fruits  and  grapes.  Fruit  drying  and  grape 
picking  are  progressing.  The  prune  crop  is  reported 
lighter  than  expected  and  peaches  are  below  average  in 
some  places.  Grapes  are  yielding  an  unusually  large 
crop  in  nearly  all  sections.  The  second  crop  of  figs  is 
ripening  at  Cloverdale.  Citrus  fruits,  walnuts  and 
almonds  are  in  good  condition.  Hop  picking  is  in  prog- 
ress in  San  Benito  and  Sonoma  counties;  the  yield  and 
quality  are  very  good.  Bean  harvest  has  commenced  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  and  the  crop  is  reported  lighter 
than  last  season's.  Bean  canning  is  progressing  in  Lake 
county,  where  the  crop  is  large.  The  hay  crop  is  nearly 
all  baled  and  the  grain  crop  is  disposed  of.  Hay  has 
yielded  the  best  crop  for  several  years,  but  grain  is  below 
average. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  clear,  warm  weather  during  the  week  was  very 
beneficial  to  late  fruits  and  raisins.  Fruit  drying  and 
raisin  making  are  progressing  rapidly.  The  grape  crop 
is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  raisin  crop  having 
a  large  percentage  of  sugar.  Tokays  are  going  to  mar- 
ket in  carload  lots  and  wine  grapes  are  nearly  ready  for 
the  crusher.  Prune  picking  and  drying  are  in  progress; 
the  crop  is  large  in  most  places  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Late  peaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton  are  said  to  be  a 
failure.  Other  deciduous  fruits  have  yielded  fair  crops  in 
most  sections,  but  are  generally  below  average.  Almond 
harvest  is  well  advanced;  the  crop  is  very  light  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lodi.  Oranges  at  Porterville  continue  in 
good  condition  and  a  large  crop  is  probable.  The  fourth 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the  yield  is 
large.  The  recent  rains  in  the  mountains  were  beneficial 
in  replenishing  the  canals  and  furnishing  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  irrigating  water. 

Southern  California. 

Hot,  dry  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  con- 
ditions were  favorable  for  raisin  making,  fruit  drying 
and  bean  harvesting.  Grapes  are  yielding  an  unusually 
heavy  crop,  especially  in  the  irrigated  districts,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  The  deciduous  fruit  crop  is  consid- 
erably below  average.  Citrus  orchards  are  looking  well, 
in  section  where  water  is  plentiful,  but  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  crop  will  be  lighter  than  expected 
earlier  in  the  season.  Walnuts  continue  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  the  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  anticipated. 
Sugar  beets  at  Santa  Maria  are  above  average.  Bean 
harvest  continues  and  the  yield  is  generally  below  aver- 
age. The  honey  crop  at  Riverside  is  a  failure.  Late 
planted  potatoes  are  making  good  growth.  The  recent 
rains  saturated  the  soil  in  the  foothill  and  mountain  dis- 
tricts and  all  streams  are  running. 


Los  Angeles  Summary. — Hot,  dry  week  good  for 
bean  harvest.  Citrus  orchards  look  well,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  for  a  light  crop  of  large  size  fruit. 

Eureka  Summary.— Cloudy  and  foggy  throughout 
week.  More  hay  being  baled  than  any  previous  year. 
Bugs  still  doing  much  damage  to  peas  on  bottom  lands. 
Some  blight  in  potatoes. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Oil  Making  in  California. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  introductory  para- 
graphs of  a  University  Bulletin  on  the  manufacture 
of  olive  oil  by  Dr.  G.  Shaw  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station.  Herewith  we  continue  Dr.  Shaw's 
narrative,  accompanied  by  drawings  of  a  model  olive 
oil  mill  which  involves  the  features  which  his  examin- 
ation of  mills  existing  in  this  State  leads  him  to  com- 
mend: 

Location  of  the  Mill.  —  It  is  presumed  that 
parties  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  mill  will 
duly  consider  the  suiting  of  capacity  of  mill  to  the 
supply  of  raw  material  that  can  be  obtained  at  an 
equitable  price  and  within  easy  distance.  It  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  that  everything  which  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  and  manufacture,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the  product, 
counts  for  success,  and  a  poor  location  of  the  mill 
either  with  respect  to  handling  the  crop  or  market- 
ing the  product  may  be  the  very  thing  which  mili- 
tates against  success.  The  grower  must  realize  a 
fair  profit  upon  his  olives  or  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial will  graduallv  dwindle.  It  is  probable  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  crop  the  grower  must 
realize  not  less  than  $20  per  ton  for  the  olives  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  picking,  which  may  generally 
be  considered  as  ranging  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  At 
present  the  ruling  price  of  olives  is  from  $25  to  $45 
per  ton,  depending  largely  upon  quality  and  variety. 
Strictly  first-class  pickling  olives  even  bring  as  high 
as  $65  per  ton.  Since  the  recovery  in  oil  making 
does  not  exceed  about  50%  of  the  oil  in  the  olives, 
under  these  prices  the  oil  in  the  raw  state  will  cost 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  gallon.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  highest  price  is  that  offered  for  pickling 
olives  without  grading,  and  that  these  are  graded 
after  purchase;  thus  the  oil  olives  resulting  from  the 
grading  of  the  pickling  olives  are  purchased  at  a 
relatively  high  price,  probably  under  these  condi- 
tions sufficient  to  bring  the  price  up  to  $40  per  ton, 
where  $30  is  the  ruling  price  for  exclusively  oil  olives. 


of  the  building  for  the  crusher,  the  ground  floor  for 
the  grinding,  and  the  basement  for  storage  and  bot- 
tling. The  upper  floor  need  extend  over  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  building,  or  be  only  a  partial  floor,  upon 
which  would  stand  the  crusher  only,  where  the  oper- 
ation is  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  limited  scale. 
According  to  capacity  of  the  mill  and  pickle  works 
and  its  location,  the  building  may  be  estimated  to 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1000  to  $3000. 

By  centralizing  the  work  more  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery can  be  employed,  as  has  already  been  found 
quite  feasible  in  some  mills  in  the  State,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  widespread  idea  that  the  oil 
is  seriously  injured  by  such  an  innovation.  The  only 
thing  needful  under  these  conditions  is  to  have  the 
arrangements  as  simple  and  easy  of  cleaning  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  cleanliness 
and  care  as  is  exercised  in  a  modern  creamery,  for 
without  such  care  and  cleanliness  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  make  an  olive  oil  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  trade. 

A  general  idea  as  to  several  arrangements  which 
have  proven  and  are  likely  to  prove  successful  and 
convenient  may  be  had  from  the  subjoined  line  draw- 
ings, showing  elevation  and  floor  plans,  which  are 
commended  where  labor-saving  devices  are  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

Arrangement  of  Machinery. — The  arrangement 
of  the  machinery  in  the  factory  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  the  way  of  economy  of  labor, 
and  the  larger  the  capacity  of  the  mill  the  more  im- 
portant does  this  factor  become.  A  certain  promi- 
nent mill  in  this  State  employed  during  one  season 
thirty-three  men  working  twenty-four  hours  per  day 
(two  shifts)  for  the  making  of  about  500  gallons  of  oil 
By  the  introduction  of  more  modern  machinery  and 
adopting  a  more  systematic  arrangement,  the  man- 
agement was  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  to 
eleven  and  the  hours  to  twelve  for  the  same  amount 
of  oil — a  material  saving  which  should  go  toward  the 
profit  in  manufacture.  Many  mills  are  still  so  incon- 
veniently arranged  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of 
hand  labor  in  shoveling  and  carrying  the  olives.  By 
the  introduction  of  link  belt  elevators  and  carriers, 
practically  all  of  this  hand  work  in  transferring 
olives  and  pulp  can  be  done  away  with,  and  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  tanks  and  the  introduction  of 


the  sake  of  preserving  the  fruit  buds  on  the  trees, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  bruising  of  the  fruit  and 
the  consequent  liability  to  fermentations  being  set  up 
before  the  olives  can  be  worked.  The  bruising  of  the 
fruit  opens  the  way  for  the  growth  of  fungi  which 
ruin  the  good  qualities  of  the  oil,  and  every  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  to  prevent  such  bruising.  The 
olives  must  under  no  circumstances  be  poured  from 
any  distance  onto  a  hard  surface.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  receptacles  for  the  use  of  pickers  is  a 
padded  bucket,  the  tops  of  trees  being  reached  by 
means  of  the  Titus  ladder,  both  being  shown  in  illus- 
trations on  the  front  page  of  this  issue. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  systematic  and  eco- 
nomical handling  of  the  fruit  than  a  well-arranged 
place  for  receiving  and  weighing  the  fruit  as  deliv- 
ered. A  well-devised  systematic  record  of  the  fruit 
received  is  conducive  to  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  packer  or  mill,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Grading. — The  grading  of  the  olives  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  them  at  the 
mill,  the  object  being  to  separate  those  of  the  proper 
size  and  condition  for  pickling,  provided  that  branch 
of  the  industry  is  followed.  For  this  operation  there 
are  numerous  machines  in  use,  but  there  are  few 
really  satisfactory  ones.  Most  of  the  graders  bruise 
the  fruit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  it  for  pick- 
ling. One  of  the  most  successful  is  the  so-called 
"Garvin  grader,"  the  olives  destined  for  pickling  be- 
ing allowed  to  fall  into  buckets  partly  filled  with 
water  to  break  the  fall  as  they  come  from  the  ma- 
chine. The  grader  at  the  same  time  removes  much 
trash  from  the  olives,  the  removal  of  which  may  be 
finished  by  the  use  of  a  blower.  An  ordinary  fanning 
mill,  such  as  is  used  for  cleaning  grain,  is  also  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  removal  of  trash. 

For  the  making  of  oil  the  olives  should  be  washed 
before  crushing,  in  order  to  remove  adhering  dust  or 
dirt,  lest  this  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  resulting  oil. 


The  Development  of  Fruit  Buds. 


Detail  Drawings  of  a  Model  Oil  Mill. 


The  location  having  been  considered  with  reference 
to  olive  supply  and  transportation,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  water  supply,  especially  if  pickling 
is  to  be  coupled  with  oil  making;  and  this  must  be 
recommended  as  the  only  feasible  method  in  this  in- 
dustry. Only  the  purest  water  should  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  olive  products.  The  water  should  be 
free  from  excessive  quantities  of  mineral  salts  and 
should  especially  be  free  from  organic  contamination 
and  odors  of  all  kinds.  The  supply  should  be  bounti- 
ful and  should  be  introduced  into  the  building  through 
large  pipes  tapped  at  several  places  convenient  for 
work.  The  main  pipe  should  be  of  sufficient  size  and 
the  pressure  adequate  to  permit  the  water  to  be 
drawn  simultaneously  at  several  points  without  ma- 
terially interfering  with  the  flow  at  any  one. 

The  Building.— This  need  not  be  large,  yet  should 
be  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow  ease  and  facility  in 
work.  Inasmuch  as  the  presses  and  mill  are  of  con- 
siderable weight  the  building  should  be  solidly  con- 
structed where  the  weight  of  these  machines  is  to  be 
supported,  and  if  the  location  is  such  that  there  can 
be  a  ground  floor  and  basement  the  mill  is  best 
placed  upon  the  ground  floor,  using  the  upper  part 


pumps  much  of  the  hand  labor  in  transferring  the  oil 
can  also  be  saved. 

A  very  practical  and  modern  arrangement  of 
trash-blower,  elevator,  crusher,  and  elevator  leading 
to  the  first  press  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue. 

Picking  the  Fruit. — The  making  of  olive  oil  really 
begins  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  Whether 
olives  are  to  be  used  for  pickling  or  for  oil  making,  it 
is  very  important  that  they  should  be  picked  care- 
fully, at  the  right  time.  The  largest  quantity  of  oil 
possible  from  the  olives  is  obtained  from  the  ripe 
fruit,  but  the  very  highest  grade  is  obtained  from 
the  fruit  picked  while  it  is  still  hard,  but  sufficiently 
ripe  to  allow  the  pit  to  be  squeezed  out  without 
carrying  away  any  of  the  flesh  with  it. 

One  can  not  be  wholly  governed  by  color  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  time  of  picking,  for  in  some  cases 
the  olives  may  become  quite  dark  before  the  proper 
condition  is  reached,  but  again  the  fruit  may  still  be 
quite  green  in  color. 

For  whatever  purpose  the  olives  are  to  be  used 
they  must  be  gathered  by  hand.  Raking  or  whip- 
ping the  trees  should  never  be  allowed,  not  only  for 


The  late  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment station  investigated  the  formation  of  flower  or 
fruit  buds  on  fruit  trees.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  investigation  was  to  be  able 
to  tell  at  what  time  flower  buds  are 
formed  and  what  kind  of  special  treat- 
ment will  effect  such  formation. 

Summer  Fruit  Buds. — The  first  flower 
buds  were  taken  June  1  from  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry  and  plum,  and  thereafter 
every  ten  days  to  make  complete  series. 
These  buds  were  prepared  in  the  usual 
method  employed  by  botanists  for  mak- 
ing microscopic  sections.  Many  excellent 
drawings  were  made  from  sections  taken 
from  the  buds  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, showing  the  complete  mor- 
phology of  bud  formation 

In  the  year  1899  the  first  evidences  of 
flower  formation  in  cherry  was  from  buds 
cut  on  July  11.  In  plums  the  first  evi- 
dences of  flower-bud  formation  was  July  8; 
in  apple  from  buds  cut  June  30  and  in 
pears  from  buds  cut  July  21.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  beginning  of  the  devel- 
opment of  flower  buds  follow  the  season 
of  most  rapid  growth  and  continues  until 
interrupted  by  low  temperature  in  the 
autumn,  at  which  time  the  buds  are  well 
developed  and  ready  to  be  unfolded  with 
the  warmth  of  spring.  It  was  found  that 
the  development  of  the  flower  bud  of  the 
previously  -  named  fruits  ceased  to  de- 
velop some  time  during  October. 

Fall  Fruit  Buds. — Among  all  flower 
buds  of  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  pear, 
taken  up  to  October  30,  there  was  no 
positive  evidence  that  the  ovules  were 
formed,    though    indications    of  slight 
swelling  could  be  noticed  of  flower  buds 
from  the  plum.    In  one  or  two  cases  there  were  indi- 
cations of  pollen  formation — possibly  the  formation  of 
pollen  mother  cells 

Flower  buds  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  apricots  and  grapes  were 
also  prepared  and  examined  during  the  latter  half  of 
October  for  comparison.  Among  these  the  currant 
and  strawberry  flowers  were  well  developed,  showing 
both  stamens  and  pistil,  but  no  ovules,  while  in  the 
gooseberry  the  ovules  were  plainly  visible. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  fall  of  1900  was  a  very 
favorable  one,  and  that  the  development  of  the  floral 
parts  in  the  buds  probably  reached  an  unusually  high 
stage  of  development,  which  would  not  happen  if  the 
season  had  been  less  favorable.  The  investigation 
was  continued  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1901, 
in  order  to  discover  what  changes,  if  any,  took  place 
during  the  winter  and  at  what  time  the  development 
in  the  spring  started.  There  was  no  activity  ap- 
parent in  the  buds  from  the  freezing  weather  in  the 
fall  until  after  the  middle  of  March.  About  this  time 
there  was  evidence  of  swelling,  which  proceeded  as 
the  temperature  increased.  A  sudden  change  in 
temperature  does  not  immediately  arrest  the  devel- 
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opment  of  flower  buds,  though  the  effect  tends  to 
check  it  for  a  relatively  longer  period. 

Summary. — The  summary  of  this  investigation  is 
best  given  in  Prof.  Goff's  own  words  and  follows  here- 
with: 

"The  anthers  of  cherry  or  apple  did  not  begin  to 
swell  perceptibly  until  after  the  maximum  temper- 
ature had  reached  70°  F.  The  pollen  mother  cells  in 
the  plum  and  cherry  underwent  some  changes  before 
the  temperature  had  exceeded  50°. 

"  The  embryo  flowers  appeared  in  the  cherry  and 
plum  the  past  season  very  slightly  earlier  than  they 
appeared  in  1899.  In  the  apple  and  pear  the  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  embryo  flowers  the  past 
season  was  not  surely  determined. 

"  Embryo  flowers  sometimes  form  in  the  apple  and 
pear  in  September,  as  well  as  in  July.  The  summer 
and  autumn  periods  of  flower  formation  may  be  dis- 
tinct. The  late-formed  flowers  in  the  apple  and  pear 
may  produce,  alone,  a  good  fruit  crop  the  following 
season. 

"  The  'side  buds  '  that  developed  the  past  summer 
on  fruit  spurs  of  the  apple  that  flowered  last  spring 
formed  embryo  flowers  in  several  varieties  before  the 
middle  of  October. 

"The  embryo  flowers  began  to  form  in  a  tree  of 
the  Bokara  peach  in  our  station  orchard  about  Sep- 
tember 14  the  past  season. 

"  In  the  Clyde  strawberry  the  first  indications  of 
embryo  flowers  appeared  September  20.  In  the 
rooted  runner  plants  the  flowers  appeared  at  about 
the  same  time  as  in  the  parent  plants. 

"Partial  defoliation  of  the  buds  in  the  pear  on 
July  5  hastened  rather  than  retarded  the  formation 
of  the  embryo  flowers.  In  the  plum  and  cherry  par- 
tial defoliation  of  the  fruit  spurs  just  as  the  em- 
bryo flowers  were  commencing  to  form  did  not 
prevent  their  forming,  but  slightly  reduced  their 
size. 

"The  embryo  flowers  commenced  to  form  in  the 
peach  and  strawberry  with  the  advent  of  cool  nights 
in  September. 

"  Flower  buds  probably  do  not  often,  if  ever,  re- 
vert to  flower  buds. 

"Flower  buds  are  apparently  not  structurally  dif- 
ferent from  leaf  buds. 

"In  the  apple  a  bud  may  form  flowers  the  first, 
second  and  third  season,  or  even  after  that.  If  un- 
duly shaded,  it  may  never  form  flowers.  In  favorable 
seasons  for  flower  formation,  many  of  the  buds  formed 
that  season,  and  nearly  all  of  those  formed  the  pre- 
ceding two  seasons,  that  have  not  already  flowered, 
will  become  flower  buds;  an  excessive  apple  crop  re- 
sults, which  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  light  one, 
because  the  supply  of  reserve  buds  is  exhausted." 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Re-Establishment  of  Vineyards. 


By  Bismarck  Bkuck,  St.  Helena,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Viticultural  Club. 

I  have,  in  persuance  of  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent, made  a  written  report,  setting  forth  briefly 
what  we  have  done  in  re-establishing  our  vineyard 
on  resistant  roots,  results  obtained,  and  the  few 
things  we  have  learned  about  adaptation,  affinity  and 
grafting.  In  this  report  there  is  nothing  but  that 
which  has  come  under  my  own  observation  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  in  ten  of  which  I  have  been 
able  to  see  and  watch  the  results  of  my  work  on  one 
place — the  Charles  Krug  vineyards,  now  owned  by 
James  Moffitt. 

Stocks  Used. — We  have  used  principally  three 
resistant  vines  in  these  vineyards — Vitis  Riparia  (un- 
selected),  Lenoir  and  Rupestris  St.  George.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  these  three  varieties,  although  one, 
the  Vitis  Riparia,  would  be  more  properly  termed 
specie,  as  unselected  cuttings  of  many  varieties  were 
used. 

Riparia. — I  will  first  take  up  the  Riparia.  This 
vine  was  at  first  planted  very  extensively  in  Napa 
valley,  but  did  not  prove  altogether  a  success.  The 
vines  were  planted  everywhere  and  in  every  soil,  and 
we  soon  discovered  that  they  would  flourish  only  on 
rich  alluvial  soil.  In  many  instances,  even  before 
grafting,  the  Riparia  died  out  when  planted  on  poor 
or  gravelly  soil,  or  in  hot  localities.  We  have  now 
about  fifteen  acres  growing  upon  rich,  well-drained 
ground,  grafted  to  Sauvingnon  Vert  and  Johannis- 
berg  Reisling,  grafted  about  ten  years  ago,  and  they 
are  now  among  the  healthiest  and  most  vigorous 
vines  we  have,  proving  conclusively  to  me  that  if  the 
Riparia  be  planted  on  the  proper  soil  it  will  do  well, 
and  particularly  so  if  the  varieties  are  selected,  and 
only  such  as  Riparia  Gloria  Montepelier  and  Grand 
Glabre  are  used.  We  have  also  noticed  that  all  vin- 
iferas  do  not  do  well  when  grafted  on  Riparia.  I 
will  speak  of  that  later. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  Lenoir.  We  have  about 
twelve  acres  of  Lenoir  grafted  to  Golden  Chasselas, 
Burger,  Semillon  and  Carignan.  They  were  grafted 
six  years  ago  on  three-year-old  roots,  planted  on  fine 
rich  soil  and  heavy  moist  clay.  They  seem  to  do 
equally  well  in  both  places.    They  are  strong,  vigor- 


ous vines  to-day,  and  bear  good  crops.  As  with  the 
Riparia,  some  varieties  of  vinifera  do  better  than 
others  when  grafted. 

Rupestris  St.  George. — The  Rupestris  St.  George 
was  first  planted  in  Napa  valley  about  1897,  and  very 
extensively  in  1898  and  later.  We  imported  our  first 
cuttings  from  France  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and  in 
1900  we  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,000  cuttings. 
With  the  Rupestris  St.  George  also  came  the  method 
of  bench  grafting,  which  had  been  practiced  but  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  in  California  up  to  that  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  we  bench  grafted  about  1000  Rupestris 
St.  George  cuttings.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
cuttings  and  our  inexperience  with  bench  graftings, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  only  about  25%.  These  were 
planted  on  heavy  moist  soil  and  are  still  doing  well. 
The  following  spring  we  grafted  3000  St.  George  cut- 
tings to  Burger  and  Chasselas,  receiving  from  same 
1700  good  unions,  which  were  planted  in  April,  1900, 
on  high,  dry  ground,  with  gravelly  top  soil,  but  good 
subsoil.  They  are  now  in  their  sixth  year,  are  show- 
ing strong  and  vigorous  growth,  and  have  been  bear- 
ing good  crops  for  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
we  bench  grafted  12,000  cuttings,  receiving  70%  of 
good  unions.  These  were  used  in  replanting  places 
where  the  Riparias  had  died  out  and  have  done  very 
well,  considering  that  they  were  placed  among  old 
vines.  Since  1900  we  have  bench  grafted  from  10,000 
to  12,000  Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings  each  year 
with  varying  success,  getting  as  high  as  75%  of  good 
unions,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  low  as  45%.  Last 
year  we  planted  about  3000  rooted  bench  grafted 
cuttings  on  friable,  but  dry  soil,  and  this  year  they 
are  to  the  top  of  5-foot  stakes  and  with  grapes 
enough  to  pay  for  the  picking.  They  are  grafted 
with  Chasselas  and  Sauvingrnon  Vert.  This  year  we 
have  grafted  about  20,000  Rupestris  St.  George  cut- 
tings and  will,  from  present  indications,  receive 
about  75%  of  good  roots. 

We  have  now  in  our  vineyards  Rupestris  St. 
George  from  the  age  of  one  year  to  seven,  and  they 
are  all  doing  well,  but  we  find  that  they  do  best  on 
rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  this  I  think  is  the  case 
with  all  resistant  stock.  Some  of  them  do  well  on 
poor  soil,  but  they  all  do  best  on  rich,  moist  and  fri- 
able soil.  We  have  practiced  bench  grafting  almost 
entirely  in  the  past  live  years,  and  our  experience 
has  proved  conclusively  to  us  that  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, the  best  and  the  quickest  way  to  secure  a 
good  and  uniform  vineyard  on  resistant  stock.  In 
field  grafting  we  have  found  we  can  secure  the  best 
results  by  grafting  early  in  the  spring — March  and 
the  first  two  weeks  in  April. 

Conclusions. — From  an  experience  of  over  ten 
years  with  both  resistants  and  viniferas  under  differ- 
ant  conditions  and  with  different  soils,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions:  First,  that  the  resist- 
ent  stock  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  locality; 
next,  the  proper  affinity  should  exist  between  root 
and  scion,  to  secure  the  best  results.  I  find  that  the 
Johannisberg  Reisling  and  the  Sauvignon  Vert,  with 
viniferas  of  like  character,  that  make  a  long  slender 
growth  with  small  trunks,  do  well  on  Riparia,  while 
the  heavy  wooded  vines,  such  as  Golden  Chasselas, 
Carignan  or  Burger,  do  not  do  so  well  on  Riparia, 
but  show  better  results  when  grafted  on  the  more 
vigorous  resistants,  such  as  Lenoir  and  Rupestris  St. 
George.  Some  viniferas,  however,  seem  to  do  equally 
well  on  Riparia,  Lenoir  or  Rupestris;  but  others  do 
not.  Which  is  best  can  be  learned  only  by  experience 
and  close  study,  and  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the 
viticulturist  will  have  to  solve  in  order  to  successfully 
grow  a  resistant  vineyard.  He  also  must  learn  just 
what  kind  of  resistant  roots  will  do  well  and  adapt 
themselves  to  certain  conditions  and  certain  soils.  I 
have  found  that  the  Rupestris  St.  George  adapts  it- 
self more  readily  to  different  soils  and  different  condi- 
tions than  other  resistant  roots,  but  do  not  advise 
planting  them  indiscriminately,  as  with  a  little  care 
and  study  one  should  be  able  to  determine  the  resist- 
ant root  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  condi- 
tions in  the  locality  where  the  vines  are  to  be 
planted.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  we 
would  advise  as  follows: 

Plant  Riparia  only  on  cool,  well-drained  soil;  plant 
Lenoir  anywhere  that  Riparia  will  thrive,  and  it  is 
best  stock  for  heavy,  wet  or  clayey  soils;  plant  Ru- 
pestris St.  George  or  St.  Martin  on  well-drained 
soil  and  it  will  thrive  in  dry,  hot  localities,  where  it 
would  be  unwise  to  plant  either  Riparia  or  Lenoir. 

Other  Vineyards. — Just  a  few  words  about  other 
vineyards.  Ewer  &  Son  have  confined  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  Lenoir  stock.  The  yineyard  is 
planted  on  fine,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  and  the  vines  are 
looking  strong  and  vigorous.  Another  neighbor,  af- 
ter several  years  attempting  to  grow  Riparia  on 
high,  dry,  gravelly  soil,  with  repeated  failures,  finally 
planted  Rupestris  St.  George,  a  d  now  has  a  fine 
healthy  young  vineyard,  some  of  which  is  in  bearing. 
This,  to  my  mind,  proves  conclusively  that  most  of 
our  failures  in  trying  to  re-establish  vineyards  are 
due  to  improper  selection  of  both  resistant  roots  and 
vinifera  grafting  stock. 

Discussion. — The  reading  of  Mr.  Bruck's  paper 
gave  rise  to  a  conversational  discussion,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  vineyardists  present  described  their 
experiences  with  the  different  resistants  and  vinifera©, 
as  reported  by  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Review: 

John  Markley  (Geyserville)  said  that  on  his  place, 


about  30  miles  west  of  the  Charles  Krug  estate,  he 
had  been  making  experiments,  and  his  conclusion  was 
the  same  as  Mr.  Bruck's — the  better  the  land  the 
better  the  result.  Rupestris  St.  George  had  done 
well  on  drained  soil,  but  his  experience  taught  him  it 
was  unwise  to  plant  St.  George  on  hilly  land  with 
clay  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  surface.  Some  Burger 
which  he  had  planted  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  grapes 
on  it,  and  Golden  Chasselas  also  had  a  very  fine 
growth. 

Frank  Swett  stated  that  in  Contra  Costa  county 
he  had  grown  Lenoir,  which  prospered  very  well  for 
a  time,  but  afterwards  died  out,  probably  because  of 
oak  tree  roots. 

E.  W.  Putnam  told  the  meeting  of  a  vineyardist 
who  has  a  flourishing  growth  of  Lenoir  near  Mission 
San  Jose.  It  is  about  three  years  old,  the  grafts 
being  two  years  old.  It  is  in  rich  black  soil.  Rupes- 
tris St.  George  did  well  in  this  district,  but  not  so 
well  as  Champini,  which  was  more  successful  in  this 
locality  than  any  other  variety. 

Professor  E.  H.  Twight  said  that  in  the  south  of 
France  Champini  lasted  five  years  and  then  died  from 
phylloxera.  Leopold  Justi  explained  that  Zinfandel 
made  an  excellent  union  with  Lenoir,  taking  very 
well.  This  was  with  field  grafting.  Mr.  Grundel 
said  that  Mataro  grafts  on  St.  George  broke  off. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Convention. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  first 
day's  proceedings  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Con- 
vention at  Sacramento,  the  second  day's  work  falling 
too  late  for  publication.  We  expect  in  due  time  to 
have  the  full  text  of  some  of  the  addresses;  meantime 
we  conclude  the  outline  with  the  review  prepared  for 
the  Union  of  Sacramento. 

During  the  second  day  Mr.  C.  D.  Pierce  of  San 
Francisco  presided.  Robert  Ashburner  was  the 
first  speaker  and  his  subject  was  "The  Farmer's 
Cow."  She  must  have  good  feed  and  plenty  of  it,  and 
her  surroundings  should  be  of  the  best.  More  breeds 
have  been  spoiled  by  promiscuous  breeding  than  by 
any  other  cause.  He  believed  in  selecting  and  stick- 
ing to  one  breed.  The  bulls  must  not  only  be  good 
animals,  but  trace  back  to  good  stock.  Cows  of  good 
quality  are  always  economic  ones.  He  has  been 
thirty-seven  years  a  breeder  and  his  herd  is  wholly 
home  bred.  The  young  farmer  must  have  a  standard 
and  weed  out  of  his  herds  all  failures  to  reach  the 
standard.  If  a  herd  is  not  getting  better  all  the 
time,  it  is  getting  worse. 

A  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  E.  S.  Waggen- 
heimer  was  read  by  Professor  Major.  In  selecting 
stock  one  wants  the  animal  that  produces  the  best  at 
least  cost.  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Durham  breeds 
are  most  generally  selected  by  cow  farmers.  The 
Holsteins  are  good  feeders  and  do  not  have  to  be 
housed  in  winter.  Jerseys  are  quiet  and  have  more 
butter  fat  in  the  milk.  They  do  better  when  housed 
in  winter.  Durhams  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  and 
milk  longer  than  others.  They  are  good  hustlers. 
The  best  all  around  cow  is  a  cross  of  Holstein  and 
Durham.  He  has  tried  all  kinds  of  stock  and  Jer- 
seys do  not  meet  with  his  favor. 

The  average  return  from  a  cow  is  between  $50  and 
$70  a  year  in  butter  fat.  Count  calf  and  other  things 
and  the  net  profit  on  a  cow  is  $35  a  year. 

A  voice:  "That  man  values  low  when  he  values  a 
calf  at  $5  and  skim  milk  at  $5." 

Professor  Major  said  he  did  not  believe  Durhams 
to  be  best  and  longest  milkers,  with  a  fair  test,  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  Waggenheimer. 

California  Live  Stock  Conditions. — Professor  E. 
W.  Major,  University  of  California,  said  stock  condi- 
tions are  like  climatic  conditions.  "  In  California  you 
have  any  climate  you  want  and  better  than  in  any 
other  State.  So  you  have  as  to  stock."  Meat  cattle, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  come  into  California  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  in  the  Chicago  market. 

In  breeding  stock  California  has  a  great  future  for 
beef  cattle.  Our  people  are  demanding  better  beef 
and  breeders  are  recognizing  it,  and  so  pure  bred 
stock  for  beef  is  coming  on. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  dairy  herd.  Our  dairy  herds  are 
not  all  they  should  be.  Plenty  of  herds,  however,  go 
to  300  and  400  pounds,  but  the  average  in  California 
is  only  about  140.    Think  of  the  difference. 

If  it  were  not  for  ample  feed,  good  pasture  and 
mild  winters,  California  dairymen  in  many  cases 
would  go  bankrupt.  There  is  no  profit  in  a  140- 
pound  cow. 

The  question  of  feed  is  a  big  one.  Wheat  and  cat- 
tle or  wheat  and  sheep,  in  all  this  great  Sacramento 
vallev,  should  be  raised  together.  As  a  rule,  our 
mutton  of  the  markets  is  not  of  the  best,  and  must  be 
improved. 

So,  too,  as  to  pork.  It  is  low  grade  in  California 
in  too  many  cases,  because  best  methods  of  feeding 
are  not  employed,  for  one  thing. 

Hog  raisers  must  be  educated  to  the  value  of  fine 
breeds  and  good  feed.  There  is  no  reason  for  pork 
being  sent  to  us  salted,  to  be  cured  here. 

We  do  not  give  attention  sufficiently  to  raising  good 
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draught  horses.  That  raising  can  go  on  with  farm 
work.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  sending  to  Oregon 
and  Washington  for  draught  horses  or  coach  horses. 

Poultry  Culture. — Henry  Benar  read  a  paper  on 
"Poultry  Culture  as  a  Leading  Industry."  Here  it 
is  spoken  of  as  an  infant  industry,  he  said.  It  is  in- 
significant compared  with  the  magnitude  it  will 
attain.  California  last  year  raised  $5,000,000  of 
poultry  and  35,000,000  dozen  eggs,  and  yet  large 
shipments  come  from  the  East.  There  can  be  no 
overproduction  in  the  industry  for  many  years.  No 
poultry  man  ever  fears  it. 

No  industry  to  small  investment  gives  such  large 
returns  as  poultry  raising.  About  all  failures  are 
due  to  ignorance,  or  failure  to  work  and  to  establish 
cleanliness.  It  is  not  hard  work,  but  is  persistent 
and  insistent  upon  cleanliness.  Women  can  conduct 
the  business  as  well  or  better  than  men.  There  are 
more  people  directly  in  poultry  culture  than  in  any 
two  other  live  stock  interests  combined. 

Petaluma  and  vicinity  produces  more  chickens  and 
eggs  than  any  similar  area  in  the  world.  Breeding 
for  higher  selection  is  essential  and  it  is  prosecuted 
generally  in  California.  Thoroughbred  poultry  stock 
gives  far  better  returns  than  any  other.  No  other 
place  in  the  world  produces  finer  varieties  of  poultry 
than  California.  At  Buffalo's  exposition  in  competi- 
tion with  the  world  California  birds  carried  off  the 
honors  and  premiums. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  sent  here  from  the  East 
to  buy  samples  of  fine  birds  to  improve  Eastern 
stock.  California's  wonderful  climate  gives  her  ad- 
vantages for  poultry  equalled  by  none,  and  because 
of  it  California  is  bound  to  control  the  Pacific  export 
market. 

Our  birds  ship  better  to  foreign  parts  than  do 
Eastern  birds,  and  this  is  a  very  important  fact  in 
our  commerce.  There  are  from  800  to  1000  birds  of 
high  quality  at  the  State  Fair,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  fair  is  held  at  the  moulting  season  of 
the  birds. 

He  thanked  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  its 
liberal  offers  of  premiums  for  high-class  poultry. 
California  birds  are  to  go  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  October,  and  he  predicted  that  they  will  carry  off 
a  large  share  of  honors  and  prizes. 

A  voice:  "Why,  then,  is  there  such  a  demand  for 
Eastern  birds  and  eggs  ?  " 

Mr.  Benar:  "Because  we  do  not  produce  enough." 

Infectiovs  Diseases. — Dr.  C.  H.  Blemer,V.  S.,  on 
this  subject  spoke  first  of  Texas  fever  and  the  quar- 
antine established  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  by 
the  State,  by  which  a  vast  territory  has  been  saved 
from  the  fever.  He  complimented  the  counties  that 
have  seconded  the  work  of  the  Government  in  this 
matter.  He  explained  dipping  processes,  and  said 
they  would  stamp  out  the  disease,  and  he  believed 
that  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  wholly  rid  of  it. 

Anthrax  is  quite  prevalent.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
true.  "You  must  vaccinate  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  to  blot  out  anthrax,  and  vaccine  must  be  used 
that  insures  immunity." 

Hog  cholera  has  been  here  and  there,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  guard  against  it.  Disinfection 
is  the  thing  to  do  in  those  cases.  Dipping  the  hogs 
into  a  disinfecting  solution  is  good  practice.  The 
speaker  has  better  results  from  that  than  any  other 
method.  We  have  a  disease  in  California  scarcely 
known  elsewhere,  a  bronchitis.  It  occurs  among 
calves  and  is  due  to  a  lodgment  in  and  irritation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  going  to  take  hard  work 
to  eradicate  it.  The  chief  interest,  however,  centers 
about  tuberculosis.  Stockmen  must  wake  up  and  do 
something  practical  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  the  chief- 
est  ill  to  which  stock  herds  are  subjected.  It  de- 
mands vigorous  movement  by  live  stock  interests, 
and  at  once. 

Swine  Breeding. — Elias  Gallup  spoke  of  selecting 
breeding  swine.  Selection  is  a  prime  essential.  In 
selecting  stock  there  is  a  wide  field  for  choice.  The 
novice  should  buy  only  from  an  experienced  breeder 
and  of  reliability.  It  pays  to  buy  good  animals  and 
good  advice,  also,  how  to  handle  stock.  After  that 
there  is  time  enough  for  experimenting. 

The  fairs  give  good  opportunities  for  observing 
thoroughbred  stock,  but  care  should  be  taken,  for 
big  show  stock  is  largely  too  fat.  He  pointed  out 
the  characteristics  of  good  stock  and  how  to  distin- 
guish fine  grade  animals. 

There  is  no  infallible  sign  of  strong  vitality  in 
swine,  but  there  are  general  rules  as  to  form  of 
body,  head  and  legs  which  cannot  be  ignored  and  in- 
sure the  selection  of  good  stock.  He  told  his  hearers 
how  to  judge  a  hog  so  as  to  determine  if  its  vital 
organs  are  doing  full  duty.  Constitution  in  the  hog 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  how  to  determine 
it  he  explained  with  considerable  detail. 

He  advised  against  breeding  two  animals  together 
which  are  exactly  the  same  in  size,  characteristics 
and  merits.  He  urged  that  pedigrees  be  studied  in 
selecting  fine  bred  stock.  In  selecting  breeders  he 
advised  against  large  heads,  coarse  hide,  coarse 
hair,  crooked  legs,  curved  bodies  and  flabby  ears, 
dull,  cross-grained  and  ugly  animals. 

To  Destroy  Texas  Tick.— James  Irvine  spoke  of 
his  experiences  with  California  oils  in  dipping  to 
destroy  Texas  tick.  For  a  long  time  his  range  was 
free  from  the  tick,  but  cattle  brought  in  with  them 
the  tick. 


It  increased  gradually  and  he  lost  cattle  from  it. 
He  has  found  inoculation  practicable  in  some  cases. 
The  tick  reduces  the  blood  and  soon  renders  Ihe  ani- 
mal useless.  He  had  a  rude  method  of  oil  dipping,  or 
oil  treatment,  on  the  thrown  animal.  One  can't 
make  a  satisfactory  job  of  it,  and  throwing  injures 
cattle.  Then  he  tried  a  solution  for  dipping  with  suc- 
cess, in  which  tobacco  and  lard  oil  are  used.  The 
lard  does  no  harm,  but  kerosene  does. 

He  built  a  dip  after  the  best  example.  It  was  40 
feet  long  and  6  feet  deep  at  the  center.  In  this  he 
prepared  to  use  crude  oil.  He  was  told  he  would 
kill  his  cattle.  He  got  his  oil  at  Los  Angeles  wells. 
He  had  from  1  to  2  inches  of  oil  floating  on  the  water. 
It  had  a  high  percentage  of  asphaltum.  Some  of  his 
cattle  he  did  kill  by  the  dip,  and  it  took  the  others 
weeks  to  get  over  it. 

Then  he  used  a  lighter  oil,  and  used  it  only  on  cool 
days,  and  with  shelter  provided,  and  still  the  cattle 
were  burned. 

In  1898  he  got  a  refined  oil,  the  use  of  which  proved 
far  more  satisfactory.  No  oil  is  used  that  will  not, 
with  two  or  three  dips,  injure  the  cattle. 

He  does  not  believe  that  Beaumont  oil  will,  at  one 
dipping,  kill  all  the  ticks.  But  that  oil  cost  him  $10 
a  barrel,  or  in  carload  lots  $3.  He  further  studied 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  grease  is  needful. 
He  presented  analyses  of  oils  that  may  be  used,  to 
show  how  much  alike  the  successful  ones  are.  The 
oil  he  now  uses  is  not  from  any  well,  but  from  manu- 
facturers. With  a  small  amount  of  oil,  a  mere  film 
on  the  water,  in  dipping  500  cattle  he  found  after- 
ward ticks  upon  but  five.  After  five  days  a  lot  of 
yearlings  were  found  to  be  free  from  ticks.  Califor- 
nia docs  not  produce  any  oil  that  in  its  natural  state 
is  proper  to  use  in  dipping  cattle.  The  tick  can  be 
eradicated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  California 
farmers  to  act  as  they  should,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  though  they  are  doing  better. 

The  northern  and  central  California  stock  growers 
should  take  up  the  matter  and  promote  intelligent 
action  for  eradication  of  the  pest. 

Grasshoppers. — Professor  Woodworth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  told  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  at  Newman,  in  California,  from  grasshoppers, 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  fight  the  hop- 
per.   The  hopper  differs  in  different  districts. 

He  exhibited  pictures  in  colors  of  the  species  that 
did  damage  here  and  there  in  the  State.  In  the  Tur- 
lock  vicinity  the  katydid  of  a  peculiar  form  worked 
great  damage. 

The  migratory  and  non-migratory  grasshoppers 
are  the  two  kinds  doing  most  damage.  The  migra- 
tory comes  in  great  swarms  and  sweeps  the  land 
bare  of  vegetation.  Here,  fortunately,  the  swarms 
are  small,  and  come  but  short  distances.  But  most 
damage  is  done  by  the  non-migratory  form  of  hopper, 
and  it  can  be  prevented  by  close  watchfulness  for 
the  appearance  of  the  young  hoppers.  They  like 
bran  and  dislike  smoke,  and  have  many  peculiar 
characteristics.  Thus  far  but  three  species  have 
been  studied  thoroughly.  The  Legislature  should 
promote  the  inquiry  to  the  end  that  remedial  appli- 
cations may  be  made. 

In  alfalfa  fields  the  hopper  doser  is  best  employed. 
It  is  very  efficient.  A  16-foot  doser  can  easily  be 
handled  by  two  men  and  one  horse.  One  going  over 
the  field  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  when 
all  the  hoppers  were  killed  off. 

When  hoppers  are  abundant  in  the  fall  in  alfalfa 
the  use  of  a  spade  to  cultivate  the  ground  should  be 
encouraged.  Everyone  should  inform  himself  upon 
the  whole  subject,  to  the  end  that  the  coming  of  the 
hopper  may  be  controlled,  as  they  usually  can  be 
where  there  is  preparation  for  them. 

With  this  delivery  the  programme  was  completed 
and  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


Cows  and  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  an  item  on  "Grapes 
as  Stock  Food,"  in  your  last  issue,  I  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Ladd  of  Stockton  that,  when  dried,  horses, 
mules,  hogs  and  dogs  will  eat  them  with  relish  and  do 
well  on  them,  but  before  feeding  any  great  quantity 
to  cattle  I  would  warn  any  one  trying  it  to  watch 
very  closely  the  results.  I  once  turned  my  cow, 
which  I  paid  $75  for,  into  my  vineyard,  thinking 
bossy  should  have  a  great  feed  of  second  crop  grapes, 
and  went  to  milk  her  in  the  morning  expecting  a 
pailful  of  milk,  but  instead,  got  scarcely  any  milk, 
but  had  a  very  sick  cow,  and  came  very  near  losing 
her  entirely.  I  took  her  out  and  put  her  on  alfalfa 
again,  and  she  came  out  all  right,  and  I  was  told  by 
a  neighbor  that  green  grapes  are  very  bad  for  cat- 
tle, the  contents  of  |the  seeds  containing  the  injurious 
qualities.  What  they  are  I  do  not  know,  but  1  would 
not  turn  stock  loose  into  such  feed  again. 

Fresno.  A  Reader. 


If  the  24-inch  pipe  discharges  2  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, under  the  same  circumstances  a  28-inch  pipe 
would  discharge  3  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  would 
take  sixteen  8-inch  pipes  to  discharge  as  much  as  the 
one  24-inch  pipe. 

A  timber  flume  10  feet  wide  and  running  5  feet 
deep,  with  an  inclination  of  9  inches  to  the  mile, 
would,  theoretically,  discharge  114.5  cubic  feet  per 
second. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Early  Varieties  for  Inland  Regions. 

Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  who  has  had  opportunity 
for  observation  for  several  years  while  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  experiment  station  at  Phoenix,  an- 
swers a  Yuma  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator,  who 
intends  to  engage  in  horticulture  in  that  region,  as 
to  what  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  musk- 
melons,  watermelons,  squashes,  peas,  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, apricots,  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  figs 
it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  in  order  to  secure  the 
earliest  products  for  the  market. 

Corn. — No  standard  variety  of  sweet  corn  has 
proven  adapted  to  dry  interior  conditions.  In  place 
of  the  ordinary  sweet  varieties,  the  dwarf  variety, 
Adam's  Extra  Early,  is  grown.  If  planted  during 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  during  March,  mar- 
ketable ears  are  produced  during  May.  If  planted 
much  later,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  so  injured  by  heat 
that  few  or  no  ears  are  produced. 

Cucumbers — The  various  varieties  of  cucumbers 
do  about  equally  well,  the  Early  Russian  being  a 
small  early  variety  and  the  Boston  Pickling,  the 
Long  Green  and  the  White  Spine  being  larger  vari- 
eties that  produce  cucumbers  for  market  in  the  in- 
terior earlier  than  other  varieties  do  in  most  other 
regions.  The  standard  variety  of  muskmelons  is  the 
famous  Rocky  Ford,  but  all  varieties  ripen  several 
weeks  before  the  Rocky  Fords  do  in  other  regions 
where  they  are  grown  for  shipment. 

Melons. — The  best  early  watermelon  tested  at 
Phoenix  is  the  Augusta  Round  White,  a  melon  re- 
sembling the  Sweetheart,  but  earlier  and  of  much 
better  quality.  The  Florida  Favorite  is  usually  next 
in  earliness  and  is  a  popular  variety  in  some  sections. 
The  melon  that  sells  the  best  in  most  parts  of  the 
Southwest  is  the  Chilian.  Though  comparatively  a 
late  variety,  it  ripens  in  the  interior  and  can  be  mar- 
keted in  Los  Angeles  several  weeks  before  the  local 
crop  matures.  Its  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Indio  is 
evidently  profitable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
could  be  shipped  from  Yuma  to  good  advantage. 

Squashes. — Of  squashes,  only  the  bush  varieties, 
making  their  growth  as  they  do  during  the  early 
spring  and  maturing  their  crop  before  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer,  are  successfully  grown.  The  season 
required  for  the  maturing  of  the  winter  varieties  is 
too  long  for  them  to  come  to  maturity  either  between 
the  frosts  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  or  be- 
tween the  warm  part  of  the  year  and  the  frosts  of 
autumn.  Their  place  is  quite  well  supplied  by  the 
Cashaw  Crookneck  pumpkin,  which  yields  well  if 
planted  during  June,  and  produces  a  table  article 
that  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  earliest  varieties  of 
peas  are  the  American  Wonder  and  Little  Gem. 
These,  sown  the  latter  part  of  August  or  during 
early  September,  produce  some  peas  about  Thanks- 
giving time.  These  early  varieties  are  sown  most 
generally,  however,  during  January  and  February; 
but  Yorkshire  Hero  sown  during  November  pro- 
duces green  peas  as  early — during  April — yields  more 
heavily  and  has  a  longer  picking  season.  Conse- 
quently, this  variety  is  most  generally  planted  for 
early  spring  peas. 

Potatoes  and  Tomatoes. — Only  the  early  varieties 
of  potatoes,  such  as  Early  Rose,  Triumph  and  Bur- 
pee's Early,  have  time  to  mature  in  the  inland  re- 
gions. The  only  tomato  generally  and  successfully 
grown  is  the  Dwarf  Champion,  a  fairly  early  variety, 
producing  fruit  of  good  shape  and  quality.  It  yields 
abundantly  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  then  takes  a  rest  and  resumes  bear- 
ing during  October,  continuing  until  the  frosts  of 
December. 

Fruits. — The  earliest  marketable  apricot  is  the 
Newcastle.  As  it  ripens  in  the  interior  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  coast  regions.  The  Royal,  Mont- 
gamet,  Moorpark,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  varieties, 
yield  well  in  these  regions  and  ripen  their  fruit  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  do  the  earliest  varieties  in 
the  coast  region. 

The  only  early  grape  that  is  grown  extensively  in 
the  interior  is  the  Thompson  Seedless,  which  begins 
ripening  early  in  June  and  usually  yields  heavily. 
Most  later  varieties  come  into  competition  with 
grapes  from  other  regions,  whence  they  can  be  placed 
upon  the  market  more  cheaply  than  from  the  in- 
terior. 

Of  peaches,  the  same  early  varieties  succeed  iu 
the  interior  as  elsewhere,  the  Alexander  ripening 
during  early  June.  The  early  varieties  of  plums  that 
have  proven  best  adapted  to  the  dry  inland  regions 
are  the  Doris,  Red  June  aud  America.  The  first  is  a 
medium-sized  plum  of  excellent  quality  and  the  yield 
is  abundant  and  regular.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  Red  June.  America  is  not  of  quite  so  good  qual- 
ity, but  is  an  excellent  shipping  variety. 

The  early  varieties  of  apples.  Early  Harvest  and 
Red  Astrachan,  do  fairly  well  in  the  interior,  but  the 
variety  that  is  most  successfully  grown  is  the  Graven- 
stein.  This  variety  endures  the  heat  well  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  good  apples  during  June. 
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Butte. 

Neat  Returns  from  Pear  Crop.— 
Gridley  Advance:  From  twenty-five  acres 
of  pears  Mr.  George  T.  Thresher  received 
250  tons,  or  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
pears  were  contracted  for  in  advance  at 
$22  per  ton,  making  a  gross  return  of 
$5500  for  the  twenty  -  five  acres.  Mr. 
Thresher  states  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  marketing  the  fruit  was  $10  per 
ton,  leaving  a  clear  profit  to  him  for  his 
twenty-five  acres  of  pears  the  neat  sum  of 
$3000.  The  price  paid  for  pears  to-day  is 
in  excess  of  what  Mr.  Thresher  con- 
tracted his  crop  for  some  months  ago — it 
being  as  high  as  $27.50  per  ton. 

Alfalfa  Plants  Sent  to  Wash- 
ington.—  Chico  correspondence  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  There  will  be  shipped  to 
Washington  City  soon  from  the  Plant  In- 
troduction Garden  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  alfalfa  plants  which  have 
been  grown  in  the  Garden.  This  makes 
the  first  shipment  of  the  kind  to  be  sent 
East.  The  seeds  for  these  plants  reached 
here  in  May,  and  only  two  ounces  of  the 
seeds  of  each  variety  were  received,  yet 
they  were  so  carefully  cultivated  that 
there  are  now  a  number  of  the  plants 
growing  from  which  seeds  are  being 
taken.  These  seeds  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served until  next  year,  when  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  amount  to  raise  considerable 
alfalfa.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties 
of  alfalfa  and  the  entire  plants,  including 
the  roots,  will  be  sent  to  Washington 
that  the  officials  of  the  department  may 
see  what  is  being  raised  here.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  varieties. 
Some  have  a  very  small  root,  while 
others  are  very  large.  Some  have  a 
bushy  top,  while  others  have  a  scraggly 
one.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in 
the  leaves  and  seeds.  It  may  be  two 
years  more  before  the  actual  value  of 
these  varieties  of  the  alfalfa  can  be  defi- 
nitely noted,  but  during  that  time  they 
will  be  carefully  studied  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities,  who  will  report  as  to 
their  findings. 

Colusa. 

Dies  Prom  Rattlesnake  Bite. — Sun: 
A  rattlesnake  bite  caused  the  death  of 
one  of  the  Colusa  and  Lake  surveying 
party 's  horses  last  week.  The  surveyors 
were  going  to  camp  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  they  were  startled  by 
the  hiss  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  next  in- 
stant they  heard  the  reptile's  warning 
rattle  and  one  of  their  horses  suddenly 
jumped  to  one  side.  The  rig  was  stopped 
and  some  of  the  party  got  out  and  made 
a  search  in  the  dark,  but  could  not  find 
the  snake.  They  drove  on  to  camp  and 
the  matter  passed  from  their  minds. 
When  they  went  to  get  their  team  the 
next  morning  they  found  one  of  the 
animals  dead  and  swollen  so  badly  that 
the  skin  had  burst  in  several  places. 

Fresno. 

Army  Worms. — Sanger  Herald:  Army 
worms  are  playing  sad  havoc  with  the 
vineyards  and  alfalfa  fields  hereabout, 
eating  off  all  the  foliage  from  the  vines 
and  leaving  the  grapes  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  bare  and  sun- 
burnt appearance  of  the  alfalfa  suggests 
that  it  has  been  struck  by  lightning. 
Millions  of  yellow  butterflies  swarm  over 
the  fields,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests  is  a  much  mooted  question  with  our 
farmers  and  vineyardists. 

Kings. 

No  Stated  Price  for  Wine  Grapes. 
— Lemoore  Leader:  We  understand  that 
the  wineries  comprising  the  Italian-Swiss 
Colony  Company  will  not  make  public  by 
publication  the  prices  which  will  be  paid 
by  them  the  present  season  for  wine 
grapes,  but  will  have  blank  tenders  for 
signing  by  the  growers,  the  growers  them- 
selves setting  the  price  per  ton  at  which 
they  will  agree  to  deliver  grapes  at  the 
winery,  the  prices  quoted  by  the  growers 
in  said  tenders  being  subject  to  accept- 
ance or  rejection  by  the  wineries.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  mode  of  proced- 
ure is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
set  prices  have  been  made  by  the  Wine 
Association  for  this  season's  vintage. 

A  Good  Colt  Killed.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel: Yesterday  afternoon  as  Chris  McCoy 
was  hitching  up  a  team  of  C.  K.  Ragan's 
young  horses,  one  of  them  became  un- 
manageable, reared  and  fell  on  its  back 
with  such  force  that  the  blow  on  its  head 
killed  it.  This  is  quite  a  loss  to  Mr.  Ra- 
gan,  as  he  had  the  team  sold  for  $275. 

Lake. 

Fine  Pears. — Clear  Lake  Press:  Mr. 
C.  A.  Ludlow,  in  charge  of  the  pear  pack- 
ing sheds  at  Kelseyville,  for  Hunt  Bros., 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
pears  so  far  received  by  the  packers  are 
above  the  average  in  quality.  Mr.  Lud- 
low freely  expresses  the  belief  that  Lake 
oounty  pears  are  almost  always  of  supe- 


rior merit,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  pears  in  the  strong  soil  of  Big 
Valley,  owing  to  the  uniformly  fine  qual- 
ity of  that  fruit  there,  and  to  the  compar- 
ative freedom  from  pests. 

Los  Angeles. 

First  Brood  of  Nubian  Ostrich 
Chicks.— Pasadena  Star:  The  first  brood 
of  chicks  ever  hatched  from  Nubian  os- 
triches caught  in  the  wild  state  made 
their  appearance  at  the  Cawston  ostrich 
farm  yesterday.  They  are  a  great  curi- 
osity for  the  reason  stated,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  great  value  of  the  feathers 
of  the  Nubian  ostrich,  which  are  larger 
and  lighter  in  color  than  those  from  the 
South  African  birds.  Mr.  Cawston  re- 
cently took  to  New  York  a  crop  of  the 
feathers  plucked  from  these  wild  birds, 
and  had  them  pronounced  the  finest  feath- 
ers ever  seen  in  that  city. 

Merced. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Sun:  The  sweet 
potato  harvest  and  shipping  season  is 
about  two  weeks  advanced  in  the  Atwater 
district.  An  average  of  three  or  four  cars 
have  been  going  out  daily  from  the  three 
shipping  stations — Atwater,  Buhach  and 
Ashby.  Saturday  last  eight  cars  were 
shipped  from  these  places.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  blight  which  affected  the  growth 
of  the  sweets  this  season  diminished  the 
yield  about  15%,  but  the  slightly  in- 
creased acreage  this  year  about  makes  up 
the  deficiency,  so  the  output  this  year 
will  probably  not  vary  much  from  last 
year.  The  price  is  now  $1.25  a  hundred, 
which  is  the  same  figure  at  which  they 
sold  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 
However,  we  are  told  that  the  demand 
seems  to  be  comparatively  slack  this  sea- 
son, and  that  the  sweets  are  not  going  out 
as  rapidly  as  they  ought.  The  present 
shipments  are  being  made  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oregon  and  Washington  points. 
Napa. 

Bacteria  Kills  Bean  Vines.— A 
Napa  dispatch  states  that  a  new  disease 
has  appeared  on  the  bean  vines  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Napa,  causing  the  destruction  of 
the  vines.  Many  growers  have  had  a 
large  patch  of  pole  and  bunch  beans,  and 
when  the  crop  was  looking  well  the  vines 
took  on  a  sickly  hue  and  within  a  week 
were  dead.  Samples  of  the  deceased  beans 
were  sent  to  R.  E.  Smith,  professor  of 
plant  pathology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  reported  that  the  disease  was 
a  new  one  of  bacterial  character  which  is 
of  unusual  occurrence.  By  cutting  across 
the  affected  stems  near  the  root  a  dark, 
discolored  ring  is  seen  just  under  the  bark, 
and  this  is  where  the  bacteria  are  located. 
Professor  Smith  says  the  only  remedy  at 
present  is  to  burn  the  affected  vines. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Crop  Notes. — Republican  :  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Newcastle  fruit  ship- 
ments will  reach  750  cars,  taking  in  the 
local  freight  and  express  shipments  for 
the  season.  James  Boyce,  manager  of  H. 
S.  Kirk's  orange  orchard  and  the  Au- 
burn orange  orchard,  sold  from  twenty- 
six  late  Valencia  orange  trees  $238  worth 
of  fruit  at  the  rate  of  $2.65  per  box,  f.  o.  b. 
Newcastle.  The  Placer  fruit  crop  will  be 
much  larger  than  was  first  estimated. 
Levy  cling  and  Salway  peaches,  which 
were  thought  to  be  almost  a  total  failure, 
are  turning  out  better  than  expected. 

Riverside. 

New  Grass  Crop. — San  Jacinto  Reg- 
ister: The  recent  thunder  showers  in  the 
mountains  have  brought  out  a  new  grass 
crop.  The  whole  Hemet  valley,  from  the 
Thomas  ranch  down  to  Cahuilla,  or  just 
as  far  as  the  rains  were  abundant,  is  one 
carpet  of  green.  The  grass  is  short,  but 
has  been  growing  rapidly  the  past  week. 
The  cattle  men  are  in  luck.  Wherever 
the  rain  has  been  abundant,  stock  which 
had  become  thin  will  take  on  enough  flesh 
to  go  through  the  winter,  provided  there 
are  early  winter  rains.  These  showers, 
however,  do  not  cover  a  very  wide  area. 
They  water  the  mountains  in  spots.  But 
the  succession  of  showers  in  the  Thomas 
valley  covered  a  good  grass  area  with  not 
less  than  3  inches,  and  in  some  places 
much  more. 

Sacramento. 

Good  Fruit  Prices.— Union:  TheCali- 
fornia  Fruit  Distributors  are  securing  fine 
prices  for  fruit.  A  car  of  fruit— grapes 
and  plums— shipped  by  Davies  from  Florin 
through  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Co.  brought 
the  fine  price  of  $2164.  The  fruit  was 
choice  and  in  fine  condition.  It  was  sold 
in  New  York.  Tokay  grapes  brought 
from  $1.75  to  $2.10,  Hungarian  plums 
$1.30,  Kelseys  $2.87  to  $3.35,  fancy  $3.37 
and  extra  $4.25.  Malvoise  grapes  brought 
$1.30.  This  is  a  record  price  so  far.  A 
mixed  car  of  grapes  and  plums  from  Napa 
sold  for  $1202.  Grapes  brought  from  $1.10 
to  $1.65,  Hungarian  plums  $1.30.  Malagas 
from  Fresno  sold  in  Boston  from  $1  to 
$1.10. 


San  Diego. 

Setting  Up  Big  Pump.— Union:  The 
large  new  pump  to  be  installed  at  Monte 
by  the  San  Diego  Flume  Co.  is  now  being 
set  up  at  the  pumping  station  beyond 
Lakeside  under  the  supervision  of  C.  C. 
Moore  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Its  capacity 
will  be  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Several 
smaller  pumps  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  years  at  the  Monte,  but  latterly 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  service.  With  the 
new  pump  in  operation,  it  is  expected 
that  about  6,000,000  gallons  per  day  will 
be  developed  at  the  plant.  The  ranchers 
of  El  Cajon  valley,  the  La  Mesa  section 
and  as  far  down  as  Teralta  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  pump. 

Many  Cattle  Coming.  —  Imperial 
Press:  Lots  of  cattle  are  coming  in  now, 
to  fatten  up  on  Imperial  feed.  Besides 
the  two  trainloads  reported  last  week, 
covering  750  head,  another  trainload  was 
brought  in  this  week,  closely  following 
that  from  Texas  for  Mr.  Holt.  This  last 
arrival  was  an  eight-car  train  by  Mr.  Gar- 
ner of  San  Bernardino  and  carried  240 
head,  which  were  taken  at  once  to  past- 
ures in  the  vicinity.  This  makes  990  head 
by  these  three  trainloads,  and  their  fat- 
tening and  care  will  add  materially  to  the 
earnings  of  the  valley. 

San  Joaquin. 

Pumping  to  Begin  Soon.  —  Lodi 
Herald:  Work  of  reclamation  is  proceed- 
ing in  the  overflowed  districts  and  several 
dredgers  are  at  work  on  the  Bouldin 
Island  and  Staten  Island  levees.  In  the 
Terminous  districts  pumping  is  expected 
to  begin  immediately.  Nine  large  centrif- 
ugal pumps,  varying  in  size  from  15 
inches  to  30  inches,  will  be  put  to  work 
and  will  be  kept  running  night  and  day 
in  an  effort  to  place  the  rich  land  in  con- 
dition for  cultivation  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Mammoth  Melon. — J.  P.  Watkins 
presented  the  Herald  with  an  extra  large 
muskme^on,  standing  12  inches  high  when 
on  the  flat  side  and  weighing  nineteen 
pounds.  The  melon,  while  it  is  the  largest 
ever  produced  in  this  locality,  is  of  fine 
flavor  and  not  coarse  and  stringy  as  most 
mammoth  melons  are.  It  made  this  tre- 
mendous growth  without  irrigation  or 
cultivation.  Mr.  Watkins  says  there  are 
many  others  in  the  patch,  but  none  as 
large  as  this  one. 

Santa  Clara. 

Mammoth  Bartlett  Pears. — San 
Jose  Herald:  Mr.  John  Willoughby,  near 
Alma,  exhibits  half  a  dozen  Bartlett 
pears  of  mammoth  size,  and  although 
they  are  larger  than  the  average  of  his 
crop,  his  entire  output  exceeds  in  size  the 
average  of  pears  grown  in  other  sections 
of  the  State.  These  pears  were  grown 
without  irrigation,  the  rainfall  at  Alma 
being  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  valley 
and  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  with  the  hu- 
mus of  cleared  timber  land.  The  pears 
measure  individually  4  inches  in  diameter 
by  5  in  length;  the  largest  weighs  one 
pound  and  two  ounces,  and  the  six  com- 
bined weigh  five  pounds  and  three-quar- 
ters. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Short  Crop  of  Bellefleurs.— 
The  first  carload  of  Bellefleur  apples  of 
the  season  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  the 
27th  ult. — 700  boxes — which  went  like  hot 
cakes  at  $1.60  "per."  While  this  is  a 
steep  price,  it  is  cheap  compared  to  what 
the  figure  will  be  later  in  the  season.  The 
Watsonville  crop,  which  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  market  supply  of  this  variety,  is 
badly  off,  and  reports  from  the  packers 
state  that  but  20%  of  an  output  will  be 
had. 

Stanislaus. 

Sheep  at  Waterford.  —  Modesto 
News:  The  advance  guard  of  the  sheep 
men,  who  for  the  last  few  years  have  pas- 
tured their  flocks  on  the  stubble  of  the 
grain  fields  about  Waterford  and  made 
their  fall  clip  there,  are  on  the  ground 
with  some  5000  or  6000  sheep.  Shearing 
will  be  in  progress  for  some  weeks.  The 
rental  for  stubble  averages  from  25  to  30 
cents  an  acre,  so  that,  all  in  all,  Water- 
ford and  the  surrounding  farmers  derive 
a  considerable  revenue.  Probably  20,000 
or  more  sheep  will  be  pastured  and  clipped 
there  this  season. 

Tehama. 

Heavy  Sales  of  Dried  Peaches.— 
Red  Bluff  Cause:  The  local  fruit  market 
has  been  quite  active  in  Red  Bluff  for  a 
few  days  past  and  about  all  the  peach 
crop  has  been  sold.  It  is  estimated  there 
will  be  thirty  cars  of  dried  peaches 
shipped  from  here  this  season.  This 
fruit  has  brought  good  prices — from  6  to 
6J  cents  and  some  fancy  lots  brought  as 
high  as  7  cents.  In  some  portions  of  the 
county  the  crop  was  good,  while  in  other 
portions  it  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Some  fine  peaches  were  produced  this 
year  and  this  accounts  for  the  good  price 
the  fruit  brought.  The  Tehama  County 
Fruit  Co.'s  purchases  Monday  and  Tues- 


day amounted  to  200  tons,  which  included 
the  Antelope  valley  crop.  The  James 
Feeley  Co.  secured  the  crop  about  Corn- 
ing and  report  that  their  purchases  will 
amount  to  about  fifteen  carloads. 

Turkey  Raising. — Redding  Search- 
light: In  the  neighborhood  of  Corning, 
in  Tehama  county,  there  are  several  tur- 
key herds  containing  as  many  as  3000 
birds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
turkey  districts  in  the  State.  The  tur- 
keys are  hatched  between  April  20th  and 
May  20th.  At  Thanksgiving  time  the  tur- 
keys are  six  months  old  and  ready  for  the 
market,  although  the  year-old  and  two- 
year-old  birds  are  much  larger  and  bring 
more,  for  they  are  all  sold  by  weight. 
When  they  are  all  killed  for  shipment 
they  are  plucked  but  not  drawn,  and  that 
way  they  bring  at  Corning  an  average  of 
18  cents  a  pound.  The  average  turkey  is 
worth  $2  to  the  man  who  raises  it.  By 
this  it  is  evident  that  one  of  these  big 
herds  at  Corning  is  worth  $6000.  That  is 
the  cash  value  of  a  season's  crop  of  tur- 
keys— the  financial  proceeds  of  less  than 
seven  months  of  turkey  farming.  Last 
year,  just  before  Thanksgiving,  a  single 
shipment  of  58,000  pounds  of  turkey  was 
put  on  the  cars  at  Corning.  It  is  the 
largest  single  shipment  of  turkeys  ever 
made  in  the  far  West.  That  was  about 
$10,000  worth  of  turkeys  in  one  load. 

Tulare. 

Irrigating  Grain  by  Pumps. — Reg- 
ister: While  the  use  of  the  pump  has  not 
been  advocated  as  a  means  of  irrigating 
grain  fields,  the  experience  of  W.  J. 
Browning  proves  that  in  some  instances 
it  may  be  made  effective  even  on  so  large 
a  scale.  We  are  told  that  from  land  irri- 
gated by  his  pumping  plant  he  recently 
harvested  grain  which  yielded  eleven 
sacks  to  the  acre.  Of  course  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  a  greater  supply  than  is  usually 
obtained  from  a  single  well.  However, 
for  the  irrigation  of  alfalfa  and  orchards 
the  efficacy  of  the  pump  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated. 

Cattle  Dying  in  the  Hills. — Times: 
M.  F.  Janes,  forest  ranger,  who  came 
down  Thursday  from  the  mountains, 
states  that  several  head  of  cattle  have 
died  recently  in  the  hills  for  no  apparent 
cause.  Three  heads  which  died  recently 
belonged  to  Bob  Hockett,  who  lost  sev- 
eral previously.  George  Smith,  who  re- 
sides near  Piano,  is  also  a  loser  of  several 
head  near  Trout  meadows,  where  Hock- 
ett is  also  staying.  The  latter  thinks 
that  the  cattle  have  obtained  some  poi- 
sonous mineral  washed  into  thi  meadow 
by  the  heavy  rains. 

The  Citrus  Crop.— Dr.  J.  W.  Gray- 
bill  states  that  the  citrus  crop  in  the 
Lindsay  section  this  year  will  be  large 
and  probably  ten  days  earlier.  He  esti- 
mated an  increase  of  at  least  30%  in  the 
orange  crop  over  last  year  due  to  the  in- 
creased size  of  many  of  the  trees,  the 
bearing  of  trees  budded  over  from  lemons, 
and  the  coming  into  bearing  of  young 
groves  Dr.  Graybill  states  that  on  his 
own  place  he  will  have  one-third  more 
oranges  than  last  year.  The  trees  are 
young,  ranging  from  two  to  seven  years, 
and  bear  more  heavily  each  year. 

Yuba. 

Will  Grow  Better  Wheat.  — 
Marysville  Democrat:  A  large  number 
of  wheat  farmers  in  Yuba  and  Sutter 
counties  are  about  to  abandon  the  grow- 
ing of  Club  wheat  and  instead  plant  white 
varieties  next  season.  Seed  wheat  for 
this  purpose  has  already  been  purchased 
by  several.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  flour  mills  prefer  white  wheat  and 
will  hereafter  discriminate  in  its  favor. 
It  will  bring  better  prices  than  the  other. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Olt  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  hottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


A  BOON  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS 
AND  ORCHARDISTS. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  a  remarkable  scientific  sys- 
tem has  been  secured  for  irrigating  and  fertilizing 
fruit  trees  in  drought  and  poor,  dry  soils.  It  can  be 
cheaply  and  easily  made,  is  permanent  and  auto- 
matic, by  applying  the  plain  directions  which  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  money  order  for  One  Dollar, 
payable  to  its  inventor,  DR.  CHAS.  C.  BENSON, 
Santa  Cruz  City,  California. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Apple  Pie. 


Let  others  praise  the  red,  red  rose. 

Whose  haunting  scent  none  may  forget, 
But  almost  anybody  knows 

The  apple  pie  is  sweeter  yet. 
Let  others  sing  the  damsel  fair 

Who  thralls  them  with  bewitching  art; 
But  apple  pie  drives  off  my  care 
And  trips  the  highway  to  my  heart. 
And  if  its  cold — 
Say  one  day  old — 
I  want  all  of  it  I  can  hold. 

When  apple  pie  has  held  the  shelf 
Until  it's  cool  and  crisp  and  firm, 
I'll  eat  a  whole  big  one  myself 

And  never  murmur — not  a  murm'I 
Why,  when  it's  sliced  it  fairly  smiles, 

And  chuckles  when  its  honeyed  juice 
In  tantalli/.ing  drips  beguiles 
The  cravings  that  it  has  set  loose. 
O,  if  it's  cold- 
Say  one  day  old — 
I  want  all  of  it  I  can  holdl 

I  think  I'd  give  away  my  crown, 

Were  I  a  man  of  royal  birth, 
To  eat,  while  holding  upside  down, 
The  last  piece  of  it  on  this  earth! 
Why,  every  summer  smile  and  song 

Is'held  within  an  apple  pie — 
And  that's  the  place  where  they  belong, 
All  peace  and  dulcetness!   O  my! 
When  it  is  cold — 
Say  one  day  old — 
I  want  all  of  it  I  can  hold! 

— W.  D.  Nesbit,  in  Ainslee's. 


The  Living  Landscape. 


Of  our  swift  passage  through  this  scenery, 
Of  life  and  death,  more  durable  than  we. 
What  landmark  so  congenial  as  a  tree, 
Repeating  its  green  legend  every  spring, 
Type  of  our  brief  but  still-renewed  mor- 
tality. 

Men's  monuments  grow  old,  forget  their 
names 

They  should  eternalize,  but  the  place 
Wheie  shining  souls  have  passed  imbibes 
a  grace 

Beyond  mere  earth;  some  sweetness  of 

their  fames 
Leaves  in   the  soil  its  unextinguished 

trace, 

That  penetrates  our  lives  and  heightens 
them  or  shames. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


Tirzah's  Chimney. 


Five  years  before,  when  Solomon 
Green  had  asked  Tirzah  Hancock  to  be- 
come the  second  Mrs.  Green,  she  had 
tartly  refused  the  honor.  "I  ain't 
much  of  a  beauty,"  she  had  told  him, 
"but  no  warmed-over  affection  fur  me, 
thank  you,  Solomon  Green." 

Solomon  had  reasoned  all  in  vain. 

"Why,  Tirzah,"  he  pleaded,  "it  ain't 
no  ways  natural  fur  wimmen  to  live 
alone.  Every  mornin'  your  chimbly  is 
the  furst  thing  I  look  at,  an'  if  I  wasn't 
to  see  the  smoke  a  comin'  out  of  it,  I'd 
be  scared  to  death  thinkin'  you  was 
robbed,  or  killed  or  sunthin'.  What's 
the  use  in  us  keepin'  up  two  houses 
when  one  would  do  just  as  well?" 

Since  that  time  the  two  had  hardly 
exchanged  a  dozen  words.  Solomon 
had  not  married,  neither  had  Tirzah, 
and  now  on  the  night  before  her  fortieth 
birthday  she  sat  looking  around  her 
orderly  little  room  with  the  most  deso- 
late feeling  at  her  heart  she  had  known 
for  years. 

To-morrow  would  be  her  birthday. 
Mechanically  she  had  gone  through  a 
few  preparations  for  that  rather  dubi- 
ous festival.  The  smallest  hen  from 
her  nock  was  curled  up  ready  for  roast- 
ing inside  the  same  pan  in  which  her 
hens  had  been  roasted  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  A  green-apple  pie  sat  on 
the  pantry  shelf  beside  a  sour-cream 
spice  cake,  while  a  plate  of  mealy  tarts 
was  waiting  patiently  the  filling  of 
grape  jelly  to  be  theirs  on  the  morrow. 

Never  before,  at  that  season  of  the 
year  had  Tirzah's  hens  been  laying  so 
well. 

Her  cow  had  never  been  known  to 
give  so  large  a  yield  of  milk.  There 
were  three  new  kittens  in  the  basket 
behind  the  kitchen  stove,  and  her  ca- 
nary bird  was  the  loudest  singer  in  all 
the  village.  But  for  all  this  Tirzah  was 
not  satisfied. 

She  had  heard  that  day  that  the  wid- 


owed cousin,  who  usually  kept  house  for 
Solomon  Green,  had  unexpectedly  mar- 
ried. 

Of  course,  that  was  nothing  to  Tir- 
zah, but  still— here  she  sniffed  two  or 
three  times,  and  then,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  explanation  to  the  astonished 
cat,  who  had  come  forth  demanding  her 
allowance  of  milk,  sat  down  in  her  cane- 
seated  rocker  and  burst  out  crying. 

For  five  minutes  she  cried,  and  then 
she  dropped  her  apron  and  looked  guilt- 
ily about. 

'  A  thought  intruded  itself  upon  her 
which  she  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
secret  crime.  Over  and  over  again, 
despite  herself,  she  rehearsed  Solomon's 
proposal,  each  word  as  it  had  been 
spoken,  until,  suddenly,  like  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall,  there  stood  forth 
these  words:  "Every  morning  your 
chimbly  is  the  first  thing  I  look  at — " 

Had  he  meant  it?  Did  he  still  turn 
his  eyes  with  the  coming  of  morning 
light  down  the  little  hill  which  lay  be- 
tween them?  Did  her  lonely  chimney 
still  claim  his  thoughtful  care? 

Five  minutes  later  the  dark  plot  was 
formed,  and  Miss  Tirzah  was  hurrying 
about  her  preparations  for  the  night 
with  cheeks  that  burned  with  fires  she 
had  thought  long  since  gone  out  forever. 

The  following  morning  more  aston- 
ished creatures  there  could  not  be  than 
were  the  kittens,  cat,  cow,  hens  and 
canary  of  Miss  Tirzah  Hitchcock.  Some- 
thing, certainly,  had  gone  wrong. 

Six  o'clock  came,  and  the  stable  door 
was  not  opened  by  the  brisk  mistress. 
Half-past  six,  and  still  no  fire  in  the 
kitchen.  Seven  o'clock,  and  no  break- 
fast yet  for  the  mistress  and  her  indig- 
nant dependents. 

Loud  and  angry  rose  the  protest  of 
Brindle  from  her  snug  stall,  while  the 
old  cat  and  canary  did  their  best  to  stir 
things  up  inside. 

Meanwhile,  hidden  by  the  parlor  cur- 
tains, crouched  Miss  Tizrah,  wrapped 
in  a  huge  red  and  green  shawl,  her  heart 
fluttering  between  shame  and  dread, 
while  her  eyes  watched  with  fevered 
anxiety  the  house  just  up  the  hill. 

Oh!  how  pitifully  foolish  now  looked 
her  deep-laid  scheme  when  faced  in  the 
broad  light  of  day. 

Of  course,  he  had  forgotten,  years 
ago,  to  watch  her  chimney.  What  was 
it  to  him  now  whether  she  had  a  fire  or 
not?  She  would  go  this  very  minute 
and  build  it.    She — 

Why,  what  was  that?  Some  one  was 
coming  out  of  Solomon's  front  door. 
Some  one — why  it  was  Solomon  himself, 
creeping  forth  as  if  he  had  just  been 
engaged  in  stealing  his  own  spoons  and 
was  now  making  off  with  them  to  a 
place  of  hiding. 

Where  was  he  going? 

The  heart  of  Tirzah  stood  still  for  one 
long  and  nerve-destroying  second,  then 
it  went  on  again  with  such  a  hammer- 
ing and  commotion  beneath  the  red  and 
green  shawl  that  a  less  plucky  woman 
would  have  fled  for  the  camphor  bottle 
on  the  instant. 

Solomon  was  coming  down  the  hill 
straight  toward  her  tiny  home.  Com- 
ing, it  is  true,  not  as  the  conquerors 
come,  with  bold  and  martial  tread,  but 
after  a  timid,  slinky  fashion  of  a  man 
who  had  had  his  last  advances  in  that 
direction  scorned. 

When  it  was  certain  past  all  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  he  was  coming  into  the 
house,  Tirzah,  the  crazy  creature,  be- 
took herself  to  the  cane-seated  rocker, 
where,  wrapped  to  the  chin  in  the  big 
shawl,  she  waited  with  palpitating 
heart  for  the  timid  knock  which  at 
length  sounded  on  the  door. 

Come  in,"  she  then  called  feebly,  at 
which  Ihe  door  was  opened  cautiously, 
inch  by  inch,  until  the  entire  figure  of 
the  middle-aged  lover  was  disclosed  to 
view. 

At  the  sight  of  Tirzah,  bundled  up  in 
the  armchair,  all  of  his  hesitation  van- 
ished. 

"Why,  Tirzah,  are  you  took  sick?" 
came  in  the  loud,  cherry  voice  which 
had  not  sounded  in  the  room  for  five 
years  past.  "An'  it's  cold  enough  in 
here  to  freeze  the  hair  off  a  dog's  back. 
Let  me  fix  you  a  fire." 

In  a  few  moments  a  cheerful  fire  was 
roaring  up  the  chimney.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  more  chips  on  the  floor  than 
Miss  Tirzah  would  have  scattered  in  a 
twelve-month,  and  the  cat  was  spitting 


out  her  indignation  in  a  remote  corner 
over  an  injury  done  her  sleek  tail  by 
the  heavy  boot  of  Miss  Tirzah's  new 
fireman. 

Tirzah,  however,  noticed  neither  the 
chips  nor  the  anger  of  her  cat.  Not 
redder  than  her  cheeks  was  the  blazing 
fire,  for  Solomon  had  taken  courage 
and  was  sitting  beside  her,  inquiring 
kindly  when  she  "was  took,"  and  if  he 
shouldn't  go  and  "fetch  the  doctor?" 

"You  see,  Tirzah,"  he  said  with  a 
guilty  laugh,  "I  allers  look  at  your 
chimbly  the  fust  thing  in  the  mornin' — 
I've  kinder  got  into  the  habit.  I  know 
you  don't  like  it,  but — eh — why,  Tirzah, 
woman,  whatever  ails  ye?" 

"Solomon,"  cried  Tirzah,  and  she  al- 
most screamed  it  in  her  excitement," 
I — I  do  like  it.  I — oh,  Solomon — I 
didn't  build  a  fire  for  a  purpose." 

And  Solomon — 

He  rose  then  and  there  and  kissed 
her! — Clara  Parker,  in  Housekeeper. 


Medicine  in  Our  Food. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the 
quantity  of  any  characteristic  element 
in  a  plant  varies  with  its  richness  in  the 
soil.  This  is,  of  course,  a  correlative 
of  the  well-known  beneficial  action  of 
fertilizers  in  increasing  plant  growth. 
It  is  now  proposed,  however,  to  at- 
tempt the  cultivation  of  medicated 
plants  —  that  is,  common  vegetables 
containing  abnormal  quantities  of  sub- 
stances it  is  desired  to  administer. 

It  is  evident  to  every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  physiology 
that  the  assimilation  of  mineral  ele- 
ments by  the  body  is  much  more  readily 
accomplished  when  these  are  partaken 
in  the  form  of  food  in  vegetables.  In 
the  past,  if  the  body  has  needed  an 
excess  of  iron,  it  has  been  supplied  by 
iron  tinctures  taken  through  a  glass 
tube  after  meals. 

The  modern  idea  is  to  supply  this 
want  by  certain  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach.  Experiments  looking  to  the 
demonstration  of  this  scheme  have  been 
undertaken  recently  in  Europe.  Fur- 
ruginous  plants  were  grown  in  soil 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  hydrate  of 
iron,  and  upon  analysis  it  was  found 
that  plants  grown  in  such  soil  contain 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  iron  than 
similar  plants  grown  in  natural  soil. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  increase  in  the  percentage 
can  be  increased  indefinitely,  but  it  can 
be  carried  to  a  maximum  point,  which 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  average. 
This  same  demonstration  has  also  been 
carried  out  in  connection  with  tea  cul- 
tivation. Samples  of  tea  leaves  from 
several  plantations  having  similar  cli- 
ate  and  altitude  conditions,  but  differ- 
ent soils,  were  gathered,  and,  after 
drying,  were  analyzed  in  the  laboratory 
for  their  content  of  iron,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  silicic-  acid,  caffein  and  ash. 

The  various  soils  in  which  the  several 
plants  yielding  the  sample  leaves  had 
been  grown  were  also  analyzed  for 
similar  elements,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil, 
especially  the  quantities  of  those  sub- 
stances taken  by  the  plant,  has  an 
an  influence,  clearly  demonstrated  by 
chemical  analysis,  on  the  composition 
of  tea  leaves  produced  of  such  soil. 

A  very  interesting  vista  opens  up  to 
the  prophetic  eye  in  giving  free  rein  to 
the  imagination  on  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject. Will  the  doctor  of  the  future, 
instead  of  ordering  a  nauseous  dose 
from  the  druggist,  prescribe  a  course 
of  medical  vegetables,  furnishing  the 
iron,  or  potash,  or  manganese,  etc.,  by 
means  of  these  "doctored"  or  "med- 
icated" vegetables?  Certified  milk, 
which,  with  its  guaranteed  proportion 
of  milk  fat,  milk  sugar  and  solids,  might 
have  seemed  an  improbable  commercial 
article  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  obtain- 
able, and,  if  so,  why  not  "  certified  veg- 
etables "  in  the  immediate  future. 


A  Suggestion. 


Miss  Sweetgirl — You  are  so  different 
to  other  men.  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  you. 

Lovelorn— Why  not  make  a  husband 
of  me? 


Substitutes  for  Meat. 


The  threatened  famine  of  meat  spurs 
the  housewife  to  look  about  for  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  The  substitute 
must,  of  course,  be  equal  to  meat  in 
nutritive  value,  and  cost  no  more  than 
it  did  before  prices  began  to  soar.  This 
is  fortunately  an  easier  matter  to  face 
n  summer  than  in  winter,  though  in 
some  families  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  that  will  really  be  as  accepta- 
ble as  meat. 

Although  meat  is  strengthening  and 
stimulating,  its  nutritive  properties  are 
exaggerated  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
person.  Too  much  meat  clogs  up  the 
system,  making  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  blood.  It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  only  laboring  men  who  work  out- 
doors need  the  blood-making  qualities 
of  meat  three  times  a  day.  Among  the 
peasants  of  Europe,  however  —  and 
they  are  a  hardy  people — meat  is  not 
much  used,  eggs,  cheese  and  milk  tak- 
ing its  place. 

Attractive  dishes  of  fish,  cheese  and 
eggs  dressed  in  new  ways  are  good 
substitutes  for  meat.  Nuts  are  very 
nutritious,  and  if  eaten  at  proper  times 
there  is  no  better  substitute  for  animal 
food.  Some  physiologists  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  nuts  contain  more  ele- 
ments of  nourishment  than  butter  and 
meat  combined.  When  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  meat  it  is  a  good  plan  to  serve 
nuts  quite  freely,  with  plenty  of  salt  or 
in  cooked  dishes.  They  are,  of  course, 
not  good  in  quality  at  present,  and  not 
an  especially  cheap  substitute.  Mush- 
rooms are  also  wholesome.  Peas  and 
beans  are  also  rich  in  proteids.  An 
appetizing  way  of  serving  baked  beans 
is  to  place  a  small  onion  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipkin  and  bits  of  butter  on  top 
of  the  beans  to  give  them  a  very  rich, 
brown  crust. 

Rich  fish,  like  salmon,  bluefish,  mack- 
erel and  others,  in  which  the  oil  is  about 
evenly  distributed  through  the  flesh, 
are  more  nutritious  than  codfish,  hali- 
but and  the  dried  fish.  When  most  of 
the  oil  centers  in  the  liver,  as  in  the  cod, 
cusk  and  others,  the  flesh  of  the  fish 
deteriorates  rapidly.  When  it  is  evenly 
divided  through  the  body,  it  gives  the 
flesh  a  rich,  tine  flavor,  and  tends  to 
preserve  it. 

Cheese  is  rich  in  nutritive  elements. 
There  has  been  a  popular  belief  that  it 
is  not  easily  digested.  This  objection, 
however,  applies  only  to  poor  and  new 
cheese.  Cheeses  that  are  old  and  rich 
are  not  only  easily  digested,  but  pro- 
mote the  digestion  of  other  foods.  Cook- 
books usually  contain  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  recipes  for  rich  and  wholesome 
cheese  dishes  —  roasted  or  toasted 
cheese,  souffles.  Welsh  rabbits,  ome- 
lets, etc.  Therefore,  there  should  be 
no  lack  in  variety. 

In  the  height  of  summer  fancy  and 
wholesome  dishes  of  eggs,  which  are 
rich  in  proteids,  may  take  the  place  of 
meat  very  satisfactorily  for  a  while  at 
least.  A  novel  way  of  serving  eggs  is 
the  following:  Poach  them  until  tender 
and  firm  throughout.  Just  before  send- 
ing to  the  table  place  them  on  delicate 
slices  of  toast  and  cover  each  egg  with 
rich  grated  cheese.  Serve  with  a  little 
spicy  sauce  or  ketchup.  Sometimes 
the  eggs  and  cheese  are  placed  in  the 
oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving, 
until  the  cheese  is  softened. 

Another  way  of  serving  eggs  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Spanish  omelet.  Make  a 
large  omelet,  using  six  fresh  eggs. 
Beat  them  thoroughly  together,  add- 
ing about  half  a  cup  of  milk  and  plenty 
of  salt  and  pepper.  Just  before  fold- 
ing the  omelet  spread  on  it  some  to- 
mato sauce.  Then  fold  and  place  on  a 
platter  with  a  little  parsley,  and  if  de- 
sired, serve  a  tomato  sauce  with  it. 

An  excellent  tomato  sauce  for  this 
purpose  is  the  following,  which  does  not 
demand  meat  stock  in  its  makeup: 
Put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
frying  pan.  When  melted,  add  a  tiny 
white  union  and  three  slices  of  carrot, 
minced  fine;  half  a  sprig  of  thyme,  half 
a  bay  leaf,  half  a  spray  of  bleached 
celery,  cut  in  small  pieces,  two  sprigs 
of  minced  parsley,  and,  if  convenient,  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiled  ham,  also  finely 
minced.    Let  the  herbs  and  vegetables 
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cook  for  five  minutes,  then  stir  in  a 
large  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  when  this  browns  add  a  quart  of 
canned  or  ripe  tomatoes.  Select  toma- 
toes which  possess  a  large  proportion 
of  pulp  to  the  seeds.  Cook  this  sauce 
45  minutes,  season  with  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  salt-spoonful  of  pep- 
per and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  When 
cooked,  strain  through  a  sieve  (a 
Scotch  cap  sieve  is  the  best).  This 
sauce,  if  placed  in  a  covered  earthen 
jar  near  the  ice  in  the  refrigerator, 
will  keep  for  several  weeks.  It  is  de- 
licious served  with  eggs,  macaroni  and 
many  other  dishes. 

The  following  recipe  is  recommended 
by  a  housewife:  Take  a  pint  of  stewed 
tomatoes  which  have  been  cooked  for 
half  an  hour  and  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  butter.  Having  broken  six 
eggs  into  a  dish,  slide  them  carefully 
upon  the  tomatoes,  and  as  the  whites 
stiffen  slightly  pull  up  the  edges.  When 
they  have  become  opaque  prick  the 
yolks,  allowing  them  to  run  out  over 
the  whites  and  the  tomatoes.  When 
they  have  become  the  consistency  of 
cream  turn  the  mixture  out  upon  a 
platter  on  which  are  arranged  slices  of 
buttered  toast. — New  York  Tribune. 


In  Good  Old  Wildcat  Days. 

Senator  Scott  who  is  a  West  Vir- 
ginian now,  but  an  Ohio  man  by  birth, 
tells  a  story  about  an  experience  an 
Ohio  man  had  many  years  ago  when  he 
went  over  to  West  Virginia  on  a  little 
pleasure  excursion.  It  was  old  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time,  however,  as  this  hap- 
pened before  the  Civil  War.  The  Ohio 
man  had  a  "red  back  "  dollar,  a  part 
of  the  currency  of  his  State,  and  it  was 
considered  good.  He  stopped  at  a 
place  of  refreshment  and  got  a  drink. 
The  whiskey  was  drawn  out  of  a  keg 
and  served  in  a  tin  cup.  When  the 
liquid  had  been  swallowed  he  laid  down 
his  "red  back"  and  the  bartender 
dived  under  the  bar  and  brought  out 
six  coon  skins,  five  fox  skins  and  ten 
muskrat  skins  and  passed  them  over 
for  change. 

The  Ohio  man  did  not  want  to  show 
his  ignorance  of  Virginia  currency,  so 
he  took  up  the  pelts  and  walked  away. 
But  he  wanted  to  establish  values  if 
possible,  and  went  into  another  saloon 
and  laid  down  a  fox  skin.  Without  say- 
ing a  word  the  man  behind  the  bar  gave 
him  a  muskrat  and  five  rabbit  skins. 
As  the  load  was  increasing  in  size  he 
concluded  that  he  would  soon  have  more 
than  he  could  carry,  so  he  went  back  to 
the  first  place  and  laid  down  the  whole 
lot,  saying: 

"  Here,  give  me  another  drink.  Take 
all  these;  I've  had  all  the  experience  I 
want." 

Then  he  sought  his  canoe  and  started 
for  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Green  Pea  and  Potato  Salad. — 
Mix  equal  parts  of  cooked  peas  and  po- 
tatoes cut  in  very  small  cubes;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  as 
greenjpea  salad. 

Oranges  Filled  With  Jelly.  — 
Take  half  a  dozen  oranges  that  are  per- 
fect; make  a  hole  at  the  stem  end  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter;  take  a  tea- 
spoon and  remove  the  pulp,  and  then 
soak  the  oranges  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour;  then  scrape  with  the  spoon  until 
they  are  smooth  inside;  rinse  with  cold 
water,  and  drain  on  a  cloth  and  put 
them  in  an  ice  box.  Prepare  pink  and 
clear  orange  jelly,  with  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  added.  Fill  half  of  them  with 
the  pink,  the  other  half  with  clear 
jelly,  and  when  they  are  set  wipe  clean 
and  cut  each  orange  in  four  quarters. 
Heap  them  in  a  pretty  glass  dish  for 
the  table. 

Cucumber  Sweet  Pickle. — Slice  the 
cucumbers  about  one  inch  thick,  and 
boil  for  one  hour  in  weak  alum  water; 
take  out  and  lay  in  cold  water;  let  re- 
main till  perfectly  cold;  then  boil  again 
in  fresh  alum  water  half  an  hour;  drain 
the  fruit  well;  make  a  syrup  of  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit; 
to  four  pounds  of  fruit  one  pound  of 
cider  vinegar;  boil  the  syrup;  then  put 
in  the  fruit  and  boil  it  till  transparent. 


Add  mace,  and  if  the  syrup  is  not  thick 
enough  continue  to  boil  after  the  fruit 
is  removed.  When  cold,  sprinkle  in 
some  white  mustard  seed. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream.  —  One-third 
cupful  of  thin  cream  or  one- sixth  cup- 
ful of  each  of  heavy  cream  and  milk, 
one  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  boil- 
ing water,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  a  grain  of  salt.  Put  sugar  in 
a  small  saucepan;  place  on  range  and 
stir  constantly  until  melted.  Add  wa- 
ter and  boil  until  mixture  is  reduced  to 
one  tablespoonful.  Add  cream  very 
slowly,  vanilla,  salt,  then  freeze. 

Cheese  Custard. — Butter  a  baking- 
dish,  put  a  layer  of  bread  cut  in  pieces 
one  inch  square  with  crust  removed, 
sprinkle  thin-sliced  cheese  over  the 
bread,  dust  with  salt  and  paprika,  or  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne.  Add  other  lay- 
ers of  bread  and  cheese,  seasoning  as 
before,  using  in  all  half  a  small  loaf  of 
bread,  one  cup  of  cheese  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Beat  two  eggs 
slightly,  add  one  pint  milk,  and  pour 
the  mixture  over  the  bread  and  cheese. 
Bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  few  peach  leaves,  boiled  in  the 
milk  of  which  ice  cream  or  pudding 
sauce  is  to  be  made,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  substitute  for  almond  flavor 
when  in  some  emergency  the  latter  is 
not  procurable.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  use  too  many,  as  other- 
wise a  bitter  taste  is  imparted. 

A  fur  rug  which  is  hardened  in  the 
washing  and  drying  may  be  softened  in 
the  following  way:  Mix  together  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  one  of 
glycerine,  and  one  of  turpentine.  Rub 
this  preparation  into  the  back  part  of 
the  rug,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  week, 
then  rub  it  with  a  smooth  stone  or 
block  of  wood.  Wipe  thoroughly  be- 
fore refining. 

Tutti  -  frutti  ice  will  appeal  to  the 
economical  housewife,  because  it  affords 
such  a  delightful  way  of  using  up  odds 
and  ends  of  fruit.  All  kinds,  both  fresh 
and  canned,  may  be  mixed  together, 
the  softer  ones  crushed  and  the  firmer 
cut  into  bits,  together  with  almonds 
and  candied  citron.  A  rich,  thick 
lemonade  is  the  blending  medium,  the 
freezing  being  the  same  as  that  of  ice 
cream. 

Iron  and  steel  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  kept  free  from  rust  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Dissolve  one-half  ounce 
of  camphor  in  one  pound  of  hog's  lard, 
take  oft  the  scum,  and  mix  as  much 
black  lead  as  will  give  the  mixture  an 
iron  color.  Iron  and  steel  goods  of  all 
kinds  rubbed  over  this  mixture,  and 
left  with  it  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth,  will 
keep  clean  for  months. 

No  matter  what  the  fish,  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  added  to  the  water  in  which 
it  is  boiled  is  almost  indispensable  in 
the  opinions  of  the  West  Indian  cooks, 
who  make  more  of  a  specialty  of  a  fish 
course  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
dinner.  They  generally  send  it  to  table 
resting  on  a  bed  of  snowy,  puffy  rice 
which  becomes  delicately  saturated 
with  the  flavor  of  the  fish,  and  is  served 
with  it  to  those  who  like  rice. 

The  odds  and  ends  of  watermelon 
rind,  which  are  usually  thrown  away  as 
worthless,  can  be  converted  into  a 
very  nice  pickle  with  but  little  trouble. 
Peel  or  cut  into  slices  or  cubes,  as  pre- 
ferred, and  put  to  soak  over  night  in 
strong  brine.  Next  day  put  pieces  on 
to  boil  in  clear,  cold  water.  When 
so  tender  that  a  straw  can  be  run 
through,  drain  off  the  water,  replace 
with  white  wine  vinegar  sufficient  to 
cover,  and  put  in  a  few  red  peppers 
and  a  little  allspice.    Bottle  while  hot. 

Inexpensive  Nottingham  and  other 
lace  curtains  which  do  not  require  iron- 
ing are  best  dried  on  frames.  Wash 
them  clean  and  starch  them  slightly. 
Pin  them  on  the  light  wooden  frames 
which  come  for  this  purpose,  and  on 
which  they  may  be  evenly  dried.  If 
they  are  ironed  they  are  likely  to  be 
pulled  out  of  shape.  When  there  are 
no  frames  on  hand  large  lace  curtains 
may  be  pinned  on  a  clean  carpet  and 


Popularity  is  the  Hall-Mark 

OF  QUALITY. 

Monarch 


ARE  POPULAR 


EVERYWHERE. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


allowed  to  dry  evenly  in  this  way. 
Curtains  that  are  dried  on  a  clothesline 
are  so  pulled  out  of  shape  by  the 
process  that  they  can  seldom  be  hung 
properly. 

Not  only  can  fat  be  kept  down,  but 
thin  people  can  vastly  improve  their 
figures  by  proper  exercises.  Lifting 
the  shoulders  up,  and  back  and  for- 
wards, many  times,  and  rolling  the 
head  around,  does  wonders  in  fill- 
ing up  the  hollows  in  the  neck 
and  rounding  the  contours  of  the  shoul- 
ders. The  last  exercise  —  rolling  the 
head  ai  ound  like  a  ball  — •  is  recom- 
mended to  sufferers  from  nervous  head- 
aches, which  it  often  alleviates,  if  it 
does  not  quite  cure. 

Oilcloth  should  never  be  scrubbed;  if 
this  course  be  followed,  the  paint  will 
quickly  be  worn  off.  It  should  first  be 
carefully  swept  with  a  soft  brush,  to 
remove  all  the  dust  and  fluff,  and  then 
wiped  with  a  large  soft  cloth  wrung 
out  in  tepid  (not  hot)  water.  If  it  is 
very  dirty  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
little  soft  soap,  but  this  should  be  done 
rarely,  and  on  no  account  must  soda  be 
used.  When  it  is  dry  wipe  over  with  a 
cloth  or  sponge  dipped  in  skim  milk, 
which  will  brighten  and  preserve  the 
colors  and  give  it  a  polish.  After 
sponging  with  the  milk,  dry  with  a 
cloth.  Occasionally,  to  give  the  oil- 
cloth a  good  polish  and  greatly  im- 
prove its  appearance,  apply  beeswax 
and  turpentine.  Rub  it  on  the  oilcloth 
wit  j  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  then  polish 
wi     a  dry  duster. 

"We  treat  our  cook  just  like  one  of 
the  family,"  said  Mrs.  Gilfoyle. 

"We  don't,"  added  Mrs.  Poindexter. 
"We  don't  dare.  We  are  polite  to  our 
cook."   

Artist  (at  work)  —  Now  give  me 
your  honest  opinion  of  this  picture. 

Visitor  (who  fancies  himself  a  critic) 
— It's  utterly  worthless. 

Artist  (dreamily) — Y-e-e-s — but  give 
it  all  the  same. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND    INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

fHPAD  DATCC  California.  Washington 
\*1  ICrtr  K/\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Frauclsco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico.  Rutte  County,  California 


^^DEWEY.STRONG  &C0.^F^. 

"PATENTS' 


330  MARKET  ST.  S£ 


Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2y,  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
fine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.    Price  $11,500. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 

Tf§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225  227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

$85 

CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMERICAN  SCALE  CO. 
175  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  September  7.  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  Darned,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   II  07«@1  09       tl  09i4®l  U\ 

Thursday   1  08  @1  09%      1  !04®l  UH 

Friday   1  09X®1  07%      1  11«@1  09* 

Saturday   1  U7X@I  06«      1  09X@1  09 

Monday  *  Co.  

Tuesday   1  05*$®!  0654 


1  07(4®  1  09 
CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  or  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 
Dec. 

Wednesday   51'4®52 

Thursday   51V"-527B 

Friday   51*®52* 

Saturday   52?»®51*i 

Monday  * — -@  

Tuesday   5m@5ltf  49H@19^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec    1 904 . 

Thursday  tl  51  "®1  514 

Fridav   1  80M®1  48* 

Saturday   1  48  @1  48* 

Monday  *  ®  

Tuesday         ....  1  46'6®1  48 
Wednesday    ®  

•Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  has  not  changed  ma- 
terially in  quotable  values  or  general  tone 
since  date  of  last  issue.  There  has  been 
little  opportunity  for  business,  with  holi- 
days so  numerous  that  they  are  the  rule 
this  week  and  working  days  a  rarity  for 
those  in  a  position  to  take  ad  vantage  of 
the  respite  from  toil.  But  if  every  day 
had  been  devoted  to  business,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  much  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  wheat  market.  Both  shippers  and 
millers  were  slow  to  operate  at  prices  gen- 
erally asked,  and  it  was  the  rare  exception 
where  any  disposition  was  shown  by  hold- 
ers to  grant  any  material  concessions  to 
buyers.  In  the  matter  of  clearances,  Sep- 
tember starts  in  with  a  better  record  than 
was  made  in  July  or  August,  although 
the  movement  outward  is  still  far  from 
brisk.  On  the  1st  inst.  two  part  cargoes 
where  cleared  for  Europe,  aggregating 
over  1000  tons.  For  the  entire  season  to 
date  the  total  shipments  from  this  port 
only  foot  up  2150  tons,  and  is  the  lightest 
showing  for  any  corresponding  period 
since  California  has  been  known  as  an  ex- 
porter of  this  cereal.  Latest  advices  from 
the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
state  that  the  crop  in  those  sections  is 
turning  out  a  little  better  than  had  been 
expected. 

California  Milling  II  80   ®1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   I  42'/,®l  48 

Oregon  Club   1  40  ®1  48 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  tl.81S4®l  46  V 

May,  1905,  delivery,  t— —@  . 

Tuesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.46'8@1.48;  May, 
1905.  I  ®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-08 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d  ®-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Kreight  rates   12V4@16s  22H®— ■ 

Local  market   tl  48  ®1  47*  tl  42V4@1  47^ 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  1: 

Tons.  Aug.  1.      Sept.  1. 

Wheat   23,586  *37,876 

Barley   18,397  f40.58S 

Oats   634  1,780 

Corn   285  488 

•Including  11.496  tons  at  Port  Costa,  22.330  tons  at 
Stockton. 

flncludlng  25.335  tons  at  Port  Costa,  11,819  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of  14,290 
tons  for  the  month  of  August.  A  year 
ago  there  were  33,955  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Floor. 

Stocks  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but 
are  proving  ample  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand at  full  current  values.  Desirable 
qualities  and  favorite  marks  are  being  as 
a  rule  very  steadily  held.  There  is  some 
flour  which  has  been  on  the  market  quite 
a  while,  mainly  the  product  of  Northern 
mills,  and  this  stock  is  being  urged  to  sale 
by  some  holders  at  comparatively  low 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  SO 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  no 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  (8  5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Values  in  the  open  market  were  main- 
tained at  about  same  quotable  range  as 
during  previous  week,  but  for  ordinary 
feed  qualities  there  was  no  special  firm- 
ness. Stocks  in  the  Grain  Board  ware- 
houses, including  Port  Costa  and  Stock- 
ton, were  40,600  tons  on  1st  inst.,  while  in 
tame  warehouses  a  year  ago  there  were 


59,000  tons.  Two  vessels  clearing  on  the 
1st  inst.  took  5,600  tons  barley  for  Eu- 
rope, the  clearance  valuation  of  the  two 
cargoes  being  $127,420.  It  is  probable 
that  of  the  ten  ships  now  on  the  engaged 
list  in  harbor,  most  of  them  will  take  bar- 
ley as  part  cargo.  If  the  exports  of  this 
cereal  prove  anywhere  near  those  of  last 
season,  there  will  be  little  or  no  desirable 
barley  remaining  in  the  State  next  Juno. 
At  this  time  last  year,  however,  over 
50,000  tons  of  barley  had  been  shipped,  as 
against  less  than  15,000  tons  up  to  date 
the  current  season. 

Fend,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  0'H@1  in 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  03fc@l  06* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12V4'&1  20 

Chevalier.  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  80 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   I  00  ®1  10 

Oat*. 

Market  has  ruled  steady  for  ordinary 
and  firm  for  high-grade  oats.  Especially 
is  the  market  i-trong  for  choice  to  select 
Blacks,  suitable  for  seed,  this  description 
being  difficult  to  obtain  in  groat  quantity. 
Some  purchases  at  producing  points  are 
reported  at  the  equivalent  of  $1.65  landed 
here.  Stocks  in  city  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  were  reported  at  1,800  tons,  as 
against  4,800  tons  a  year  ago. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  tl  35  ®1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  80  ®1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  ©1  27* 

Milling   1  30  ®1  35 

Black  oats   1  20  ®1  60 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  20  ®1  45 

Corn. 

While  there  are  no  heavy  quantities  of- 
fering, stocks  show  some  increase,  460 
tons  being  reported  in  city  warehouses  on 
1st  inst.,  as  against  285  tons  a  month  ago, 
and  130  tons  on  Sept.  1st,  1903.  Prices  re- 
main about  as  last  quoted,  and  are  slightly 
lower  than  at  corresponding  date  last 
year. 

Large  White,  good  to  choloe  tl  45  ®1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®1  55 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   l  35  (al  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  25  fa>l  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  37!/,@l  45 

Kye. 

Offerings  are  not  of  large  volume, 
neither  is  the  immediate  demand  very 
brisk  at  prevailing  rates. 

Good  to  choice  tl  30   ®1  35 

Buckwheat. 

None  on  market.  Choice  could  be 
readily  placed  at  $2.25  or  better  per  cen- 
tal. 

Beans. 

Arrival  of  new  crop  beans  thus  far  have 
been  light  and  mostly  whites.  Some  are 
held  for  higher  prices  than  are  at  present 
obtainable.  Asking  figures  for  Limas  of 
last  crop  have  been  again  advanced,  and 
market  for  this  variety  is  decidedly  strong 
in  tone.  Parties  who  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  trying  to  depress  Pinks  are  now 
quoting  them  up.  Black-eyes  are  ruling 
firmer.  Stocks  of  beans  in  city  ware- 
houses and  on  seawall  were  reported  at 
54,500  sacks  on  1st  inst.,  and  at  63,800 
sacks  a  month  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  t2  90   @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90   ®3  15 

Large  White   2  40   ®2  60 

Pinks   3  SO   ®3  60 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  88 

Red  Kidneys   4  SO  ®5  00 

Reds   4  25  ®4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  55 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  not  heavily  stocked  with 
Green  Peas,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
supplies  of  other  kinds.  Good  to  choice 
of  all  varieties  are  in  request. 

Green  Peas.  California   2  00  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ®3  SO 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00   @3  25 

Hops. 

There  are  very  few  hops  arriving  or  in 
stock  here.  Market  continues  decidedly 
firm.  To  purchase  choice  new  freely  at 
this  date  30c  or  more  would  have  to  be 
paid.  For  some  of  select  quality  it  is 
claimed  that  close  to  above  figure  has 
been  realized  in  a  limited  way.  There  is 
little  or  no  difference  now  in  the  price  of 
1903  stock  and  new  hops.  The  following 
is  the  last  review  at  hand  of  the  New  York 
Producers'  Price  Current:  "Our  local 
market  is  holding  a  very  strong  position 
with  a  further  hardening  tendency  to 
values.  The  trading  is  not  especially  ac- 
tive, but  stocks  have  worked  into  small 
compass  and  holders  take  a  very  confi- 
dent view  of  the  future.  This  makes  a 
reserved  offering,  and  brewers  and  deal- 
ers who  want  a  few  hops  for  current  use 
are  forced  to  pay  higher  rates  for  them. 
We  are  advised  of  some  trading  on  the 
open  market  at  33(5,34c  for  fine  quality 
State  '03's  and  29(a  30c  for  choice  Pacific, 
with  more  now  asked.  Yearlings  are  very 
seldom  found,  and  are  somewhat  nominal, 
while  the  older  growths  are  also  in  very 
limited  supply.  In  New  York  State  some 
of  the  Seedlings  have  been  picked.  Some 
damage  was  done  by  severe  wind  storms, 
but  well  informed  operators  expect  a 
larger  yield  than  in  1903.    One  or  two 


sales  of  West  Seedlings  are  reported  in  the 
interior  at  30c,  and  at  the  close  we  hear  of 
bids  of  31c.  delivered  in  New  York.  No 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Continental 
crop,  which  is  light  in  most  sections. 
Further  damage  is  reported  in  England, 
and  the  estimates  of  the  yield  there  have 
been  reduced  in  some  cases  to  350,000 
cwts." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  26  @30 

Wool. 

Little  wool  is  offering  from  first  hands, 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  through- 
out the  season.  Much  of  the  wool  in  the 
Northern  counties  will  be  pooled  for  sale 
in  the  interior.  In  other  parts  of  tho 
State,  dealers  are  on  the  still  hunt,  buy- 
ing wool  wherever  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity presents  itself.  Market  is  in  de- 
idedly  healthy  condition,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  noteworthy  weak- 
ness being  developed  for  some  time  to 
come. 

SPUING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®22 

Nevada    IS   fa  20 

KAI.I-. 

Foothill  14  ®17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  foil) 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  @14 

Bay  and  Straw. 

Choice  Wheat  hay  is  being  picked  up 
about  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  forward,  with 
market  for  this  description  moderately 
firm  at  current  values.  With  this  ex- 
ception, however,  trade  is  of  a  dragging 
sort.  Common  qualities  are  in  heavy 
supply,  and  prospects  poor  for  anything 
like  a  clcan-up  in  tho  near  future.  Straw 
is  in  ample  stock  for  immediate  needs. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  ®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50  ®  II  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50  ®  11  SO 

Wild  Oat   7  00  @  10  00 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  @  11  no 

Compressed   10  on  @  13  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   40  ®  60 

Mlllstuffs. 

Supplies  of  Bran  are  on  the  increase, 
stocks  in  city  warehouses  on  1st  inst. 
being  600  tons  as  against  450  tons  on  Aug. 
1st.,  and  460  tons  a  year  ago.  Middlings 
are  offering  rather  freely  and  market  is 
easy  at  last  quoted  decline.  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  are  being  held  about  as 
last  quoted. 

Bran,  fl  ton  t20  00  ®  21  00 

Middlings   24  00   ®  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ®  22  no 

Barley,  Rolled   22  SO   @  23  80 

Cornmeal   81  50  @  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  00   0  33  (10 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  deparment. 
Most  kinds  are  in  too  limited  stock  to  ad- 
mit of  any  extensive  trading.  Quotable 
values  throughout  are  without  note- 
worthy change. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   @16  00 

Flax   1  80  @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  16   ®  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  ®  4  80 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   iy®  2V4 

Hemp   84®— 

Timothy   5  ®  5(4 

Honey. 

For  choice  to  select  water-white  the 
market  is  unfavorable  to  the  buying  inter- 
est, stocks  of  this  description  being  ex- 
ceedingly light.  Common  grades  are 
rather  plentiful,  and  are  not  meeting  with 
any  very  active  demand,  although  as  a 
rule  they  are  being  steadily  held. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6V4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4   ®  4% 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3i<®  Sii 

White  Comb,  1  frames  I24@18 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  light  volume.  De- 
mand is  good  and  market  is  firm  at  pro- 
vailing  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  fl  ft  29  ®30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  was  in  very  good  request  and  for 
best  qualities  the  market  was  firm  at  pre- 
vailing rates.  Veal  in  prime  condition 
was  salable  to  advantage,  stocks  being 
light.  Mutton  and  Lamb  was  in  toler- 
ably active  demand,  but  supplies  proved 
ample  for  the  requirements,  and  prices 
were  without  appreciable  improvement. 
Market  for  Hogs  was  barely  steady  for  de- 
sirable packing  stock,  and  weak  for  small 
and  soft,  the  latter  kind  being  particu- 
larly difficult  to  place. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  hQ%.  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
protit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  tb  S!4@  6% 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*@ 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6>$c;  wethers   6W®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  fts   4^®— 


Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4's®  i% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4'i®  454 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   A  @7 

Veal,  small,  fi  ft   g  @  g 

Lamb,  spring,  fj  lb   g  @  8tf 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 

figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  ®9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  ®  9      —  @  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @         —  @  8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  Ihs. . —  @  8J4  —  @8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @  8*4   —  @8 

Stags  —  ®e      —  @S 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9%   —  ®  8tf 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®ll      —  ®io 

Dry  Hides  —  ®16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —   ®13      —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @18      —  @16 

I'elts,  long  wool,  fi  skin  1  00@1  60 

Pelts,  medium.  ft  skin    70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  H  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  78®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  100®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4>4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®3H 

Hats  and  Bagging. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  Grain 
Bags.  Trade  in  Fruit  Sacks  and  Wool 
Bags  is  of  moderate  volume  at  practically 
the  same  values  as  have  been  current  for 
some  time  past. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*®8 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6H®6X 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta.  22x36,  spot   5  «:>>» 

Grain  Bags,  San  Qucntln,  fl  100    4  75  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-  lb   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  3^-B)   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

The  wholesale  market  the  current  week 
has  not  shown  as  much  activity  or  firm- 
ness as  many  anticipated,  the  leading 
retailers  having  stocked  up  heavily 
through  previous  purchases.  Values  for 
most  kinds  of  good  to  choice  poultry 
were,  however,  quite  well  maintained  at 
much  the  same  range  as  prevailed  the 
previous  week.  Medium  size  to  full 
grown  young  chickens  in  fine  condition 
received  tho  most  attention.  Turkeys 
were  in  light  request,  and  prices  for  both 
young  and  old  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Ducks  and  Geese  which  were 
large  and  fat  did  not  lack  for  custom. 
Pigeon  market  ruled  steady  but  rather 
quiet. 

Turkevs,  Young,  f!  ft  t   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  fl  ft   14   ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  fi  ft   16  ®  18 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   4  80  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®350 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50   @  3  00 

Ducks,  old.  fl  dozen   4  00  @450 

Ducks,  large  young,  >  dozen   450  @550 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  so  ®  1  75 

Goslings,  fi  pair   2  CO   ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®   

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  1  75 

Butter. 

High  grade  fresh  creamery  was  not  in 
heavy  supply  and  was  in  good  demand, 
market  ruling  firm  at  quotations,  some 
favorits  marks  commanding  from  special 
custom  slightly  higher  figures.  Common 
grades  of  fresh  did  not  sell  freely  and  met 
with  a  weak  market,  buyers  content  with 
other  than  best  fresh  running  mainly  on 
cold  storage  stocks. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   26  @27 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @25 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Hairy,  select   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts   22  ®23 

Dairy,  seconds   19  ®21 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

Domestic  fiats  are  being  offered  freely 
and  markot  is  easy  in  tone,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select  mild-tlavored  new. 
Market  for  Young  Americas  of  choice 
quality  continues  firm,  offerings  of  this 
description  being  light. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9V4®10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  9V4 

California,  fair  to  good   8K®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®11H 

Eastern   10  ®13 

EBB*. 

Fancy  fresh  were  not  very  plentiful  and 
brought  tolerably  stiff  figures,  but  offer- 
ings of  fresh  showing  irregular  quality 
were  heavy,  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand. Fresh  eggs  other  than  the  very 
best  had  to  come  into  competition  with 
Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs,  offerings 
of  which  were  ample  for  all  demands. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  33  ®35 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  @32 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  <&26 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®2J 

Eastern  seconds   20  ®22 

Vegetables 

Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  fairly  lib- 
eral supply.  Demand  was  tolerably  active 
for  desirable  qualities  and  general  tend- 
ency was  to  more  firmness,  although  in 
quotable-  values  there  were  no  radical 
changes.  Tomatoes  sold  at  a  wide  range, 
owing  to  great  difference    In  quality. 
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Onions  were  in  lighter  receipt  and  slightly 
better  demand. 

Beans,  Lima,      ft   2  @  3 

Beans,  String,  ft  fi>   154®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .     75  @  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  T$>  crate   75  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  K»  box   25  @  50 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   30  @  50 

Garlic,  new,  ¥  fi>   3H@  *H 

Okra,  Green,  ¥  box   30  ®  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  ctl   1  00   @  1  25 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  $ft>   3  @  4 

Peppers,  Green,  $  box   30  @  60 

Summer  Squash,  f>  box   25   @  50 

Tomatoes,  box   25  @  65 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  Ihs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

With  fair  shipping  demand  during  part 
of  the  week,  and  local  trade  of  good  aver- 
age proportions,  the  market  showed  im- 
provement, not  especially  in  quotable 
values,  but  in  general  condition.  Pre- 
vious accumulations  were  reduced  to 
tolerably  small  compass.  Sweets  were  in 
fairly  liberal  receipt  and  market  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental   90   @  1  25 

Potatoes,  white,  ¥  cental   60  a  90 

Early  Rose,  fi  cental   75   @  90 

Garnet  Chile   75  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  H  ft   1H@  1H 

Fresh  Fralts. 

Demand  has  been  brisk  most  of  the  cur- 
rent week  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  fresh 
fruit  showing  fine  quality,  and  the  market 
presented  a  generally  firm  tone  for  good 
to  choice  offerings.  Apples  of  fine  quality 
met  with  ready  sale  at  full  current  figures. 
Gravensteins  and  Bellefleurs  were  most  in 
favor,  although  other  seasonable  varieties 
possessing  merit  did  not  lack  for  atten- 
tion. The  Bartlett  Pear  season  is  nearly 
ended;  choice  are  bringing  improved  fig- 
ures. Peaches  are  in  greatly  reduced 
receipt  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
present  offerings  are  from  Oregon.  Plums 
and  Prunes  were  in  less  excessive  supply 
than  for  some  weeks  preceding  and 
brought  better  average  prices.  Grapes 
were  in  free  receipt  and  inclined  in  favor 
of  buyers,  both  table  and  wine  stock. 
Wine  Grapes  were  mainly  from  Fresno 
section.  A  few  choice  Zinfandel  brought 
$20  per  ton,  but  the  market  was  not  quo- 
table over  $18,  with  carload  lots  offering 
down  to  $15  per  ton.  Melons  of  all  kinds 
were  in  improved  request  and  market  was 
firmer.  Choice  Berries  were  in  good  de- 
mand. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  f,  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  5(1  tb.  bx. . . 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box  

Blackberries,  if,  chest  

Cantaloupes,  f>  crate   

Crabapples,  ip  large  box  

Pigs,  Black,  2  layers  

Figs,  Black,  f.  drawer  

Pigs,  White,  ¥  small  box  

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   

Grapes,  Muscat,  ¥  crate  

Grapes,  Seedless,  K»  crate  

Grapes.  Tokay,  <p  crate  

Grapes,  Isabella,  crate  

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Huckleberries,  f,  tb  

Nutmeg  Melons,  ¥  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  $  pay  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  ¥  free  box  

Peaches,  Clingstone.  f,  free  box.. . 
Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  $  40-fb  box. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  ¥  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  ¥  ton  

Pears,  Seckel,  $  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f.  box  

Plums,  Large,  $  box  

Plums,  fancy  varieties,  "f,  20-lb  bx 

Plums,  in  bulk,  ¥  ton  

Prunes,  ¥  box  

Quinces,  U  box  

Raspberries,  ¥  chest  

Strawberries,  large,  1ft  chest  

Watermelons,  f)  doz  

Dried  Fruits. 

Not  many  Aprcots  offering,  and  market 
is  firm,  especially  for  the  higher  grades. 
Apples  are  in  light  supply,  and  for  early 
deliveries  of  new  prime  to  choice  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  favorable  to  the  selling  in- 
terest. Pears  are  not  arriving  in  large 
quantity,  and  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  market  being  glutted  with  this  fruit 
the  current,  season.  Peaches  are  in  fair 
supply,  mostly  of  the  better  grades,  there 
being  few  standards;  values  are  ruling 
decidedly  steady,  and  business  of  tolerably 
large  volume.  Plums  of  any  sort  have 
not  thus  far  made  much  of  a  showing, 
and  values  are  not  very  well  defined; 
choice  to  fancy  pitted,  particularly  large 
red,  would  doubtless  meet  with  a  tolerably 
good  market.  Nectarines  are  in  very 
moderate  stock,  and  the  demand  likewise 
of  rather  limited  proportions.  The  prune 
market  continues  to  drag,  despite  the 
lowest  asking  prices  ever  on  record.  The 
steamer  Umatilla,  sailing  on  Saturday 
last  for  British  Columbia,  carried  79,175 
pounds  dried  fruit,  including  32,500  lbs. 
Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5J£@  6>4 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6(4®  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @ll 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  •p  0>          1V,@  8% 

Aprloots,  Royal,  fancy   9H@10H 

Figs,  10-B>  box,  1-fb  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  f,  ft   6  @— 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   6J4@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  oholoe  5J£@  6yt 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fanoy . .  ly,@  %% 
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Pears,  standard,  ¥  ft   6 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @in 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4@  6V4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6ys@  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y2@  7'/2 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  \%@\34.c;  40-50s,  3(4@3sac; 
50-60S,   2?£@3c;  60-70s,  2^®2'/2c;   70-80s,  l%@2e; 
80-90s,  l%@li4c;  90-lOOs,  %@lc;  small,  %®ytc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4®  414 

Apples,  quartered   3H®  44 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2(4®  3V, 

Figs,  Black   2%@  4 

Raisins. 

With  matters  unsettled  between  the 
growers  and  packers  regarding  the  trans- 
fer of  the  carry-over  stock,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  wholesale  market  for  the  time 
being  and  values  are  wholly  nominal. 

The  following  quotations  are  based  on  prices  at 
packing  points  for  carload  lots  of  1904  crop,  Oc- 
tober delivery: 

50-ft.  cases, 

Standard  Grades—  Per  ft. 

2-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  2%c 

3-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  3%c 

4-  Crown  Loose  Muscatels  4  c 

Seedless  Loose  Muscatels  24c 

Seedless  Sultanas,  Unbleached  SHc 

Seedless  Thompson's.  Unbleached  4ysc 

Woodland  Sultanas,  bleached  314(35  c 

Woodland  Thompson's,  bleached  4!4®8  c 

SEEDED. 

Fancy  16-oz.  Cartons,      ft   b\4c 

Fancy  12-oz.  Cartons,  f(  pkg  4lic 

Fancy  Bulk  Cartons,  $  ft  5  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Cartons,  $  ft  43£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Cartons,  f»  pkg  39£c 

Choice,  Bulk  Cartons,  <p  ft  4J4c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Late  Valencias  are  in  fair  supply,  and 
are  being  held  at  a  narrower  range  of 
values  than  lately  quoted,  but  demand  is 
not  active.  Lemon  market  is  showing 
steadiness  for  desirable  qualities,  the  in- 
quiry being  more  active  than  for  some 
weeks  preceding.  Limes  are  not  in  very 
heavy  stock  and  are  being  quite  steadily 
held. 


New  Patents. 


Oranges,  Valencias,  f,  box  

Lemons,  California,  select,  <p  box. . . 
Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. 
Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good  . . . 
Grape  Fruit,  "p  box. 


2  00    ®2  75 

2  50  @  

1  75    @2  25 

1  25   ®l  75 

2  00   (S3  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ¥  box   4  50   @5  TO 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  without  special 
change;  stocks  are  now  largely  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  with  prospects  of  all 
being  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Foreign  Walnuts  are  reported 
offering  in  New  York  for  November  deliv- 
ery at  0(5)  12c,  as  to  kind,  duty  paid,  the 
higher  figure  being  for  choice  Grenobles. 
Stocks  of  Peanuts  in  this  center  are  light 
and  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @l(i 

I  X  L  Almonds   12(4@14!4 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds   12  ®14 

Languedoc  Almonds   91,4®HI'4 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  @  5V, 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet,  and 
while  without  appreciable  change  in  quot- 
acle  values,  is  lacking  in  noteworthy  firm- 
ness. Free  sales  are  not  possible  at  full 
current  figures,  nor  are  buyers  able  to  op- 
erate freely  at  inside  prices.  A  New  Or- 
leans dealer  was  in  this  section  the  past 
week  trying  to  secure  dry  wines  of  last 
vintage  at  15c  per  gallon  in  carload  lots, 
but  he  did  not  meet  with  success.  At 
the  same  time,  under  selling  pressure,  15c 
per  gallon  for  dry  wines  of  1903  would  be 
a  good  figure  to  realize.  For  selections  as 
high  as  18c  is  being  asked  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  For  sweet  wines  of  1903  the 
price  is  30c  per  gallon  at  wine-ies.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  for  Au- 
gust were  1,143,450  gallons,  and  for  last 
week  272,600  gallons,  as  against  241,600 
gallons  for  preceding  week.  The  steamer 
City  of  Panama,  sailing  Sept.  2,  carried 
52,084  gallons,  including  49,850  gallons  for 
New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

64,498 

938,803 

1,132.952 

Wheat,  ctls  

100,579 

346,373 

386,124 

Barley,  ctls  

....  56,422 

562,579 

1.361.879 

Oats,  ctls  

26,202 

176,639 

277.857 

624 

17,319 

22  925 

Rye,  ctls  

1,053 

9,767 

13,776 

, ,  4,438 

31,323 

22,643 

Potatoes,  sks 

39,890 

221 ,693 

229,812 

Onions,  sks  

....  5,286 

27,563 

31,982 

7,073 

49,927 

50.825 

1,467 

11,347 

11,589 

149 

402 

1,935 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  Same  time 
July  1, 1904.  last  year. 


Flour,  H  sk  169,248 

Wheat,  ctls   21,157 

Barley,  ctls  165,270 

Oats,  ctla   256 

Corn,  ctla   598 

Beans,  sks   423 

Hay,  bales   6,113 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,315 

Honey,  oases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   3,487 


741,748 
43,021 
280,001 
4,306 
2,651 
4,990 
30,821 
704,522 
7,489 
331 
15,788 


781 
125. 
922 
6 
3 
4 

35 


211 

81 3 
305 
830 
438 
D81 
686 
1,659 
1,904 
183 
1,002 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  23,  1904. 

768,257.— Disk  Harrow  —  G.  H.  Adams,  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

768,167.— Collar  Button—  L.  Blake,  S  F. 
76^,420.— Card  Case— W.  S.  Bracktie,  Oakland,  Cal. 
768,509.— Coin  Controlled  Apparatus  -  A.  F. 

Bradshaw,  Bieber,  Cal. 
708,519.— Box  Lid  Support— A.  E.  Cox,  Ashland, 

Or. 

768,122.— Lamp  Bracket— E.  D.  Hamilton,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

768,363  — Clothes  Rack— J.  H.  Harrell,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

768,280.— Oil  Burner  —  Hitchings  &  Ellsworth, 
Corralitos.  Cal. 

768.366.  — Surfacing  Machine— N.  Hughes,  Port- 
land, Or. 

768.367.  — Oil  Burner— Hunt  &  Mirk,  S.  F. 

768.368.  —  Oil  Burner— Hunt  &  Mirk,  S.  F. 

768.369.  — Gas  Washer— Hunt  &  Dole,  S.  F. 
768,185.— Telephone— J.  W.  Kurtz,  S.  F. 

768.471.  — Harvester — L.  B.  Mack,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

768.472.  — Thresher  —  L.  B.  Mack,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

768,292.— Animal  Trap— G.  J.  Miller,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

768.478.— Stool— P.  Nash,  Salem,  Or. 

768.138.  - Converting  Motion— E.  C.  Northrup, 
Riverside,  Cal. 

768.139.  -Hoop  Tightener  —  H.  Notthofl,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

768,179.— Electric  Lamp— D.  O'Brien,  S.  F. 
7G8. 483  — Copy  Holder  — J.  L.  Rivers,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

768.155.  — Oil  Burner— T.  Simon,  S.  F. 

768.156.  — Tie  Plate— J.  Sneider,  Buckley,  Wash. 
708.164.— Match  Scratcher— C.  R.  Wilson,  Boss- 
burg,  Wash. 


Apricot  Crop.— Santa  Paula  Chroni- 
cle: The  apricot  crop  is  harvested, 
sacked,  nearly  all  sold,  and  is  being  rap- 
idly shipped  out  of  the  county.  More 
apricots  are  on  the  move  in  Ventura 
county  than  ever  before  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  output  was  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year,  while  the  prices 
obtained  are  higher.  This  will  more  than 
overbalance  the  shortage  of  the  crop. 
Last  year  there  was  something  like  130 
carloads  raised  of  twelve  tons  to  the  car. 
This  year  close  estimates  have  been  made 
— the  output  100  cars  of  twelve  tons  to 
the  car.  Last  year  the  price  obtained 
was  5  to  6  cents  per  pound.  This  year  7| 
to  8  cents  is  being  paid. 


Fall  Wool  Sales.  —  Marysville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  Wool 
Growers'  Association  of  Yuba  and  Sutter 
Counties  has  decided  upon  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  and  Saturday,  October  22d, 
as  the  dates  for  the  first  and  second  sales, 
respectively,  of  the  fall  clips  of  wool. 
This  year  the  sheep  owners  will  have  two 
sales  instead  of  one  as  heretofore.  It  was 
argued  that  sometimes  a  good  market  is 
not  secured  at  a  single  sale,  and  the 
mountain  and  valley  men  were  almost  a 
unit  in  favor  of  two  sales  for  both  spring 
and  fall  clips.  A  suggestion  was  made 
that  each  district  organize  and  hold  their 
sales  independently  of  one  another,  an- 
nouncing each  their  date,  and  inviting 
Eastern  as  well  as  coast  buyers  to  be 
present  and  make  offers.  No  action  was 
taken,  however.  All  sales  are  to  be  held 
in-  Marysville. 


A  Western  product 
that  meets  Western 
demands.  You  ought 
to  know  about  it  if  you 
are  interested  in  build- 
ing.    Folder  free. 


The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  S-  F. 
Lot  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 
Denver  32 


) 


OATS  and  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 


Position  Wanted  by  a  Comment  Horticulturist. 

Large  experience  in  orchard  and  garden  and  with 
farm  animals.  Will  take  charge  of  commercial 
orchard  or  country  plaoe.  For  full  Information, 
address  E.  A.  O.,  care  of  tMs  offloe. 


BOOKS  FREE 

Write  to-dnv  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization."  The 
information  contained  in  them  | 
means  money  to  you.  Address: 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of  California: 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  R.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


3T0N  WAGON  SCALEQ5* 

SENT  OM  TRIAL  FREE. 

U.S.  STANDARD.  BALL  BEARING. 
COMPOUND  BEAM,  CATALOGUE  FREt 
AMERICAN  *SCALEi.  COMPANY 
218  Am.  Hint  Bids  KANSAS  CHY,  MO. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


"patents; 

l^es^ j  if lane  j-^ggrAO 


DEWEY,STRONGaC0.330  MARKETS! 


WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  In  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 


Ornamental  Trees  at  Fresno. 


An  admirable  account  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Jenny  in  the  Fresno  Republican  will 
carry  suggestions  to  our  new  readers 
in  the  interior  valley  of  trees  which 
they  can  make  use  of  in  the  tree  plant- 
ing which  they  should  certainly  under- 
take as  soon  as  possible  in  their  door- 
yards: 

There  may  seem  a  surplus  of  the 
umbrella  trees  (Melia  Azederach  um- 
braculiformis),  but  these  were  necessary 
to  obtain  quickly  a  thick  shade.  The 
umbrella  tree  and  the  French  elm  (Ul- 
mus  campestris)  are  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  the  latter  a  very  handsome 
and  effective  shade  tree  when  trimmed 
high,  and  probably  the  best  we  have. 
The  eucalyptus  is  represented  by  sev- 
eral species  ;  south  of  the  courthouse 
is  a  very  large  blue  gum,  in  the  lowest 
fo"ks  of  which  may  be  seen  a  squirrel 
cage  and  bird  houses.  There  are  other 
large  ones  of  this  variety  scattered 
about.  On  the  north  side  are  two  re- 
markably tall  and  slender  trees  (Euca- 
lyptus cebra),  which,  though  growing 
on  comparatively  low  ground,  tower 
above  the  other  trees.  Narrow-leaved 
iron  bark  is  the  common  name  of  this 
species.  Its  bark  is  thick,  rough  and 
persistent,  unlike  the  ever-shedding 
bark  of  many  eucalyptus  trees.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow.  It  is  one 
of  the  highly  valued  timber  trees  of 
Australia"and  its  wood  is  very  durable 
underground.  The  fruit  is  small,  about 
)  of  an  inch  lony  and  obconic.  In  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Bulletin  on  Eucalyptus  Cultivated 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  plate  from 
photograph  illustrating  the  row  of  these 
trees  that  grows  along  the  path  just 
south  of  the  courthouse,  looking  to- 
ward the  water  tanks,  and  the  state- 
ment that  they  grow  vigorously  in 
Fresno. 

The  three  species  of  palms  most  com- 
mon to  Fresno  are  all  here— the  tall 
Washington  filifera.  the  spreading  Phoe- 
nix canadensis,  and  the  graceful  wind- 
ing palms  (Chamaerops  excelsa)  in  the 
center  gardens.  The  Black  Wattle 
(Acacia  mollissima)  is  represented  by 
several  specimens,  as  is  also  the  Black- 
wood (Acacia  melanoxylon). 

Just  in  front  of  the  courthouse,  on 
the  north  side,  grows  a  red  pomegran- 
ite  (Punica  granatum).  while  on  the 
south  side  is  the  white  species  (P. 
granatum  alba).  Right  by  the  steps  is 
Nicotiana  glauca  (the  tree  tobacco),  one 
of  our  native  shrubs,  in  blossom  now. 
To  the  southwest  of  the  courthouse 
grows  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Eriobotrya  japonica  (the  loquat)  to  be 
seen  in  Fresno.  The  spread  of  its 
branches  is  wonderful,  and  it  seems  as 
if,  at  the  horizontal  angle  they  take, 
they  could  not  support  the  weight  of 
foliage  they  uphold.  Here  in  the  win- 
ter months,  when  it  is  in  blossom,  the 
fragrance,  sweeter  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  orange,  will  attract  you 
from  a  long  distance,  and  you  will  see 
a  continuous  hovering  of  humming  birds 
about  the  showy  clusters  of  white,  five- 
petaled  flowers.  The  leaves  are  ever- 
green here  and  of  thick,  crumpled 
texture,  dark  green  and  glossy.  The 
tree  is  always  a  shapely  one,  and  with 
its  golden  fruit  makes  one  of  our  most 
ornamental  lawn  trees.  The  fruit  has 
a  pleasant  acid  taste.  The  name  is 
from  the  Greek,  and  means  i:  woolly 
cluster,"  referring  to  the  rust-covered 
wool  about  the  flower  cluster.  Near 
by  is  a  Magnolia  grandiflora.  South  of 
the  courthouse  are  scattered  several 
young  oriental  plane  trees  (Plantaus  ori- 
entalis),  noticeable  for  their  large  ma- 
ple shaped  leaves  and  whitish  bark. 

Back  of  the  band  stand  grow  several 
black  walnuts,  all  bearing  well  in  sea- 
son, but  not  very  ornamental  trees  in 
shape.  Near  the  southwest  entrance 
is  a  catalpa  tree  (Catalpa  bignoniodes), 
bearing  in  the  spring  great  clusters  of 
handsome  white  and  yellow  flowers,  but 
now  pendent  with  long,  bean-like  pods 
a  foot  or  so  long.  The  seeds  are  flat 
and  in  pairs,  enclosed  in  silky  mem- 
branous wings  and  arranged  closely 
packed  next  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 


pod,  the  center  being  occupied  by  a 
fleshy,  pith-like  cylinder.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  American  plants  that  have 
retained  their  Indian  names.  The  wood 
is  coarse-grained  but  durable  and  suit- 
able for  fence  posts. 

Many  round-trimmed  bushes  of  Eu- 
onymus  japonica  aurea  stand  along  the 
pathways,  filling  in  spaces  between  the 
trees  with  their  shiny  evergreen  foli- 
age; while  around  the  palms  cannas 
form  a  green  cover,  enlivened  by  the 
brilliant  red  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
crape  myrtle  (Lagastr«mus  indica)  is 
profuse  in  its  handsome  blossoms  in  the 
East  gardens,  and  also  a  species  of  tree 
mallow.  

Convicts  on  the  Road. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  among  auto- 
mobilists  and  others,  says  the  Sacra- 
mento Union,  to  bring  before  the 
Legislature  at  its  corning  session  the 
question  of  improving  the  country 
roads.  Communications  have  been  sent 
to  hold-o  er  senators  asking  their  aid 
in  the  matter  and  suggesting  that  they 
draw  up  a  bill  to  be  presented  at  Sac- 
ramento. 

Advocates  of  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  draw  attention  to  the  advantages 
they  would  be  to  the  farmers  who  use 
the  roads  in  their  business,  as  well  as 
to  automobilists  and  others  who  use 
them  mainly  for  pastime  and  exercise. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  betterment  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  convict  labor. 

One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 
movement  is  A.  C.  Rulofson  of  San 
Francisco.    He  says  : 

"It  is  not  alone  automobilists  like 
myself  that  favor  good  roads.  Good 
roads  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
farmers,  who,  with  better  roads  than 
we  now  have,  would  save  time  in  the 
delivery  of  their  products  and  save 
wear  and  tear  on  their  vehicles.  Their 
very  existence  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  good  country  roads,  and  they 
should  join  in  the  movement  now  being 
made  by  the  automobilists  to  improve 
our  highways. 

"The  work  should  be  done  by  convict 
labor.  There  are  a  couple  of  thousand 
convicts  in  Folsom  and  San  Quentin 
doing  little  work.  If  they  were  put  to 
work  on  the  neglected  roads  it  would 
give  them  desirable  work,  would  com- 
pete with  nobody  and  would  greatly 
benefit  the  entire  State." 


Miller  County  Proposed. 

It  is  reported  from  Fresno  that  if 
Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king,  can  per- 
suade the  next  Legislature  to  his  way 
of  thinking,  Central  California  will  be 
possessed  of  a  new  county,  which  will 
be  named  upon  the  map  as  Miller 
county.  Miller  plans  to  expend  half  a 
million  dollars  in  public  improvements, 
including  a  $150,000  sandstone  court 
house. 

The  new  county  is  planned  to  be  built 
out  of  the  western  edges  of  Fresno,  Mer- 
ced and  Stanislaus  counties,  most  of  the 
acreage  of  which  is  owned  by  Miller  & 
Lux.  The  cut  would  bring  Los  Banos 
in  the  center  of  the  strip,  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  that  town  the  county 
seat.  The  division  line  would  be  the 
Fresno  slough  and  the  San  Joaquin 
river. 

Miller  is  willing  to  put  up  all  the 
county  buildings  and  furnish  the  ground 
for  the  buildings.  In  all,  he  would  ex- 
pend and  give  away  $500,000.  He  would 
open  up  some  of  his  immense  holdings 
for  small  farmers.  First,  however,  he 
would  build  an  irrigation  system  that 
would  make  the  change  of  his  grain 
fields  to  fruit  ranches  a  possibility. 
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repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

ggj         Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  Ibe  asking 

W«  b»Tc  Iramhr  honm  «t  m»nv  dtlr-rmt  point,  Ihu 
■  muring  prompt  delivery  to  any  lerlioti 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


T/\KE     NOTICE— Prompt    Delivery^  Assured  ! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


De  Laval 
Dairy 

m m 9*"  Drumm  St.  S.F. 
%VK  have  some  valuable  informa- 
'Mion  about  dairying  that  means    M  COUPON 
money  in  your  pocket.    If  you  /  r^^ZiM  t 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  our     *  your  advertisement  in 
experience  and  advice,  mail 
the  attached  coupon  and  this    J  Name 
information  will  be  sent 
you  free.  g  T 

De  Laval  Dairy  MSMa 

SupplyCo.      ¥  No.  of  cows 

S-IUrammSt.Sanrraaeiico    M      hein&  milked 
107  lit  St.  PortUnd.Ore. 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
^(5  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughlv.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A e.ts.  for  California. 

P.O.Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


=in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 

COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  In  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement.  Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Propagation. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  In  California. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  F»o«tp«ld 
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STOPPED  FREE 

Permanently  Cured  by 
DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Flu  .ft.  ' 
OOireTJI.TATION,  pmon.l  or  by  I 

"   TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 

ly  tomporwj  Mil. f.  for  .'! 

lepsy,  Spasms,  8 1. Vitus' 
Danoe,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      rouadal  1171. 

lM  B  g.KHNF.ld.831  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


FITS 

■  Permanent  Cure 
f-M  lfnfODi  Dt.os.Dnu,  Epilepsy 

■  Dan 
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SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  C.  S.  Dept.  of  Asrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.   This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  si  an  Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb.  keira.fa.oO;  100-lb.  ken,  (M-'O;  half  barrel, 
sTOlb.,  3fc  per  lb;  barrel,  1261b., S.c.  Send  for  boo  lor 
JAMES  UOOD.  OrlaJsusl  Maker, 
V8B-41  -V  I'raal  a  teas  t,  PaTlUdelakle,  Pa 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


The  Farmer's  Son. 


It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  with 
considerable  frequency  that  agricul- 
tural colleges  do  not  educate  their  stu- 
dents away  from  the  land.  Farm  boys 
who  leave  these  institutions  or  other 
schools  and  engage  in  mercantile  or 
professional  life,  instead  of  returning 
to  their  homes  to  become  practical 
farmers,  either  have  divorcement  from 
the  soil  gradually  forced  on  them  or 
possess  an  innate  desire,  which  should 
never  be  suppressed  (if  it  could)  to  fol- 
low another  occupation. 

To  trace  the  influences  which  largely 
are  responsible  for  the  decreasing  de- 
sertions of  farms  by  the  young  men 
reared  on  them  is  to  go  directly  to 
their  homes.  Education  away  from  the 
farm  begins  at  that  period  in  the  boy's 
life  when  he  is  introduced  to  tasks  and 
toil  that  are  as  far  beyond  his  youthful 
strength  as  they  are  irksome  and  mo- 
notonous. A  wearisome  routine,  which 
we  need  not  analyze,  supplemented 
with  despotic  restraints  against  which 
any  normal  boy  will  instinctively  rebel, 
are  wholly  capable  of  making  a  village 
or  city  clerk  of  the  lad  who  might  other- 
wise honor  the  vocation  stigmatized  by 
his  father. 

Long  hours  of  hard  work,  scant  cash 
allowances,  if  any,  denial  of  social  pas- 
times, shoddy  clothes,  unsanitary,  ill- 
kept,  bookless,  cheerless  rooms  in  which 
to  sleep,  and  the  absence  of  partner- 
ship interest  in  his  father's  business  are 
the  sufficient  factors  which  render  farm 
slavery  extremely  repugnant  to  an 
ambitious  boy.  Dislike  for  agriculture 
is  a  perfectly  natural  characteristic  of 
the  young  man  brought  up  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. Eagerness  to  escape 
from  this  form  of  serfage  and  enjoy 
some  of  the  liberties  and  pleasures 
which  other  fields  seem  to  offer  is  a 
part  of  his  education  on  the  farm. 
Every  year  of  his  prosaic  life  strength- 
ens his  early  formed  conviction  that 
the  lot  of  a  farmer  is  unspeakably  hard. 
Participation  in  the  farming  operations 
in  consideration  of  very  few  clothes  and 
three  meals  per  day  and  a  place  to 
sleep  soon  strikes  the  reflective  boy  as 
a  very  one-sided  case  of  reciprocity. 

Literally  there  are  boys  whose  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  leave  their  farm 
homes  are  quite  similar  in  foundation 
to  those  of  the  ancient  bondsmen  who 
constantly  sought  liberation  from  the 
hand  of  regal  oppression.  Wherefore 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  most  of 
the  country  boys  who  seek  city  life 
with  its  larger  opportunities  for  the 
expression  of  their  real  selves  do  not 
leave  the  land  so  much  from  inherent 
choice  as  from  compulsion.  They  are 
not  drawn  away  by  the  attractions  of 
urban  life,  but  driven  away  by  the  un- 
reasonable hardships,  deprivations  and 
hollowness  to  which  they  are  subjected 
on  the  farm. 

Just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
agricultural  education  has  been  the  de- 
crease in  the  cityward  movement  of 
young  men  reared  on  farms.  Farmers 
who  know  how  to  treat  their  livestock 
and  their  land  know  how  to  treat  their 
sons.  Good  stock  is  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  possession  of  good  men, 
and  it  is  significant  that  on  stock  farms 
sons  succeed  fathers  in  cases,  as  his- 
tory tells  us,  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  gen- 
erations. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  the  farmer 
to  make  a  farmer  of  his  son:  That  is  to 
make  him  first  his  confidant  and  then 
his  business  partner  as  soon  as  the  boy 
can  appreciate  this  relation  and  share 
its  advantages,  pecuniary  and  other- 
wise. Assumption  of  responsibilities  at 
an  early  age  creates  an  interest  and 
resourcefulness  in  the  boy  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  his  success  as  a 
farmer.  At  21  years  of  age  a  farm 
raised  boy  ought  to  have  had  at  least 
six  years  of  practical  business  expe- 
rience as  a  farmer.  Instead  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  at  his  age  he  knows 
farming  only  as  the  hired  man  knows 
it.  He  has  worked  only  with  his  hands. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  farm,  only  he  knows 
that  precious  little  has  been  expended 
on  him.  He  perhaps  does  not  know 
how  to  fill  out  a  blank  draft  or  attend  to 


any  of  the  most  rudimental  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  farm. 

A  farm  boy  cannot  have  proper  inter- 
est in  his  father's  business  unless  he  is 
first  told  all  about  it  and  has  a  part  to 
play  in  its  management.  Enjoying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  affairs  and 
sharing  the  profits  as  well  as  losses  of 
the  farm  and  treated  with  the  consid- 
eration and  respect  to  which  as  a  part- 
ner he  is  entitled,  a  farmer's  son  will 
never  have  the  inclination  or  an  excuse 
to  abandon  the  land  unless  his  health 
should  require  a  change.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm 
where  there  is  not  a  constant  though 
unconscious  effort  to  drive  them  away. 
— The  Breeders'  Gazette. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  UCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairv.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nile*  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  s AXE  *  SON,  Lick  House, S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS — Best  A.J. CO  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  ?2  for  13.  E.  George,  Uni/ersity  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCA S,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Dec.  1903.  Cockerels  812  per  dozen,  up. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GH  BRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  80NS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP— Bucks  for  sale.  Thos. 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  Gold  medal  twice.  Cham- 
pion buck  heads  the  flock. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

«P«^5s&  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNINO  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshalls  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 

I  Will  Have  a  Number  of  Choice  Young  Bulls  for  Sale  at  California  State  Fair. 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada, 

Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 

CHICAGO.  519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

<  ~*aft  MflNUFflCTURED    BY  liftain 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Cattle  For  Sale. 

The  undersigned  has  for  IMMEDIATE  SALE  (on 
account  of  dissolution  of  partnership)  the  follow- 
ing lots  of  choice  cattle: 

150  3-year-old,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Heif- 
ers safe  in  calf  to  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
A  very  desirable  lot. 

20  yearling,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

175  3-year-old,  High-Grade  Steers. 

150  Native  Cattle,  mixed  sexes,  ranging  in 
age  from  3  to  5  years. 

These  cattle  can  be  seen  on  the  ranch  one  mile 
from  Suisun.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

/\,  L.  REED, 

Manager,  SUISUN  AND  MONTEZUMA  STOCK  CO., 

SUISUN,  CAL. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGEL-  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  In  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUftlfl,  CrtL, 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  !N  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6 1  Firit  S».,  San  Frinciico,  Cil. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE    " BOSS  " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  inches  long, 
14 
16 
18 
24 
30 


t  9.00  per  1000 
10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

354-foot.  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Frail  Trees  I  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 

and  other  small  Berries. 

W/rlte    for    Price    List  1 

NAPA,^^^^  CALIFORNIA. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  3d.  After 
reading  and  approval  of  minutes  of  pre- 
vious meeting  Brother  and  Sister 
Tuohy  were  elected  alternates  to  the 
State  Grange  to  be  held  in  Oakland  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October. 

A  communication  from  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Grange  notifying  that  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  Grange  will  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting,  changing  the  date  of 
meeting  from  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber to  the  first  Tuesday  in  December, 
was  read  and  laid  over  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  committee  on  free  market  law, 
proposed,  made  a  partial  report 
through  its  chairman,  Brother  Davis. 
Laid  over  to  give  members  time  to  in- 
form themselves  better  on  it. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  report  at  next  meeting  resolutions 
of  respect  and  regret  on  the  death  of 
Brother  A.  H.  Brigham,  Past  Master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

The  Farmer's  Duty. — The  subject  of 
the  day,  "What  is  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  in  the  management  of  local  af- 
fairs, including  churches,  schools  and 
roads  ?"  was  taken  up.  The  subject 
was  opened  by  Brother  Shoemaker 
reading  a  well-writeD  paper  on  it.  The 
subject  was  discussed  with  spirit  by 
most  of  the  members  present.  All 
agreed  that  good  citizenship  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  farmer;  that  all  local  and 
public  affairs  should  receive  his  best 
attention;  that  churches  are  our  best 
and  safest  means  of  inculcating  a  high 
moral  standard  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with;  that  schools  are  the  es- 
sential to  a  preparation  for  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  for  all  the  duties 
of  life,  and  this  preparation  which  we 
receive  in  our  schooling  is  essential  to 
a  high  standard  of  civilization  and  must 
be  promoted  and  advanced;  and  gond 
roads  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
well  doing  of  our  locality,  to  success  in 
farming,  and  to  the  attraction  of  our 
farm  homes. 

Alfalfa.  —  Three  questions  were 
drawn  from  the  question  box: 

First — "Is  Tulare  and  vicinity  suited 
to  the  culture  of  alfalfa  and  for  dairy- 
ing? "  All  coincided  that  in  no  part  of 
the  State,  as  far  as  their  experience 
and  observation  goes,  does  alfalfa  do 
better  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare. 

The  rich  damp  soil  of  the  delta  of  the 
Kaweah,  where  Tulare  is  located,  and 
the  salubrity  of  climate  stimulates  a 
growth  and  gives  a  nutritive  value  to 
the  crop  that  is  never  surpassed  and 
not  often  equaled  elsewhere. 

The  certainty  of  crop,  the  very  large 
yield  and  the  nutritive  value  of  alfalfa 
makes  it  the  king  of  forage  crops.  This, 
with  the  certainty  and  salubrity  of 
climate,  makes  Tulare  and  vicinity  a 
most  desirable  dairy  locality. 

Second — "  What  does  average  alfalfa 
land  rent  for  per  annum?  "  From  the 
experience  of  those  present — some  who 
rent  alfalfa  land  and  some  who  crop  it 
themselves — average  alfalfa  land  is 
worth,  any  year,  $5  per  acre  or  more. 
If  the  renter  does  not  make  enough 
from  it  to  pay  that  rent,  it  is  because 
he  does  not  put  it  to  the  right  use. 
One  brother  stated  he  has  eight  acres 
of  average  alfalfa.  He  has  this  year, 
in  four  cuttings,    secured  27  loads, 


and  has  another  cutting  and  then  pas- 
ture left.  But  it  was  also  stated  that 
constant  pasturing  greatly  injures  al- 
falfa, tramping  down  the  land  and  by 
close  cropping  killing  the  alfalfa  and 
letting  the  foul  weeds  grow.  All  agreed 
they  would  prefer  to  rent  their  alfalfa 
land  to  a  tenant  who  will  mow  the  crop 
and  remove  it  from  the  soil  for  $5  an 
acre  rather  than  rent  to  the  tenant 
at  $8  per  acre  who  constantly  pas- 
tures it. 

Third — "What  crops  have  yielded 
best  this  year?  "  All  joined  in  saying 
alfalfa.  Notwithstanding  that  worms 
and  grasshoppers  greatly  injured  the 
first  crop,  subsequent  growths  have 
done  so  well  that  it  is  still  the  most 
profitable. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
the  discussions  were  spirited  and  in- 
teresting. J.  T. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

No  Right  to  Take  Water  by  Tunnel- 
ing Below  a  Stream  Bed. 

In  a  lengthy  opinion  handed  down 
last  week  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
outlined  by  the  Chronicle,  it  held  that 
percolating  water  from  a  stream,  drawn 
into  a  tunnel  penetrating  the  porous 
strata  adjacent  to  the  stream,  belongs 
to  the  stream;  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  flow  and  must  be  treated  as 
such.  The  interesting  and  intricate 
question  arose  in  the  appeal  of  the  case 
of  the  Montecito  Valley  Water  Co., 
plaintiff  and  appellant,  also  respondent, 
vs.  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara  et  al., 
defendants  and  respondents,  also  ap- 
pellants. The  case  contains  many 
minor  questions  of  law  and  matter  of 
damages,  the  latter  being  sent  back  to 
the  trial  court  for  determination.  But 
as  regards  the  percolating  waters,  the 
lower  court  is  sustained,  upholding  the 
contention  of  the  plaintiff  as  against 
that  of  the  defendants. 

The  water  company  proved  owner- 
ship of  15  miner's  inches  of  the  natural 
flow  of  the  Gold  Springs  branch  of  Mon- 
tecito creek.  At  different  times  the 
defendants  drove  three  tunnels  upon 
lands  owned  by  them  and  contiguous  to 
the  creek.  The  portals  of  these  tun- 
nels were  above  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
were  driven  through  the  native  rock 
following  generally  the  line  of  the  creek 
and  the  main  branch.  While  starting 
above  the  level  of  the  creek,  as  the 
tunnels  were  driven  with  slighter  in- 
cline than  that  of  the  natural  flow  of 
the  creek,  they  soon  were  developed 
below  the  line  of  the  creek  bed. 

The  contention  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
that  the  direct  effect  of  these  tunnels 
was  to  lower  the  plane  of  saturation 
and  to  withdraw  water  theretofore 
naturally  flowing  in  the  creek  into  the 
tunnels,  thus  permanently  impairing 
and  reducing  the  supply  to  which  it 
was  of  right  entitled.  They  asked  for 
an  injunction  and  for  monetary  compen- 
sation for  the  value  of  water  of  which 
it  had  already  been  deprived.  Cross 
appeals  were  taken  by  all  parties  to 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

Drew  Away  Water. — The  records 
show  that  the  plaintiffs  did  not  object 
to  the  driving  of  the  tunnels  to  develop 
and  take  all  new  waters  they  found, 
but  contended  that  the  effect  of  the 
tunnels  below  the  linepf  the  surface  of 
the  flowing  stream  is  first  to  draw  into 
the  tunnels  the  waters  of  the  stream 
and  thus  create  a  direct  draft  upon  the 
flow  of  the  stream  itself,  so  that  it  no 
longer  follows  its  natural  course,  but 
sinks  into  the  lower  tunnel,  which  prac- 
tically, efficiently  and  absolutely  forms 
new  channels  in  the  place  of  the  origi- 
nal surface  stream.  That  effect  was 
denied  by  the  defendants. 

After  a  lengthy  dissection  of  the  va- 
rious findings  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  practically 
sustains  the  plaintiff's  premises  in  the 
main  question  by  saying: 

"It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  evi- 
dence justified  the  court's  conclusion 
that  the  tunnels  did  draw  into  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  natural  flow  of  the 
creek.  But  it  is  contended  that,  even 
so,  these  waters  were  percolating 
waters  which  had  so  far  left  the  stream 
as  to  have  lost  their  distinctive  charac- 
ter as  part  of  its  flow  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Vineland  Irrigation  District  vs. 
Azusa  Irrigation  Company,  126  Cal., 
486,  where  it  is  said  that  percolating 
waters  '  may  either  be  rain  waters 
which  are  slowly  infiltrating  through 
the  soil,  or  they  may  be  waters  seeping 
through  the  banks  or  bed  of  stream 
which  has  so  far  left  the  bed  and  the 
other  waters  as  to  have  lost  their 
character  as  part  of  the  flow.'  But,  in 
that  case,  it  is  further  said:  '  If,  upon 
the  other  hand,  the  taking  of  this  water 
by  the  plaintiff,  as  the  court  so  finds, 
creates  an  artificial  draft  upon  the  sur- 
face flow  of  the  stream,  draws  down 
part  of  it  and  weakens  and  injures  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stream  and  tends  to 
interrupt  and  carry  away  from  the  de- 
fendants the  surface  flow,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  it,    *   *   *  defendants 


are  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain 
this  illegal  interference.'  This  last 
quotation  presents  the  case  declared  by 
the  finding,  so  that  it  is  not  a  new  prop- 
osition in  this  State,  nor  is  it  a  new  de- 
cision to  declare  that  one  who  has  no 
legal  right  to  the  surface  flow  of  the 
stream  may  not,  by  indirection,  acquire 
that  right  by  a  subterraneous  tapping 
and  taking  of  it." 
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Trolley  for  Transporting  Farm 
Products. 


In  many  sections  of  the  country, 
says  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  farm 
products  have  been  handled  by  trolley 
freight  very  successfully.  Electric 
freight  trains  loaded  with  fruit  are 
running  on  the  International  railway, 
between  Buffalo  and  Olcott,  Beach, 
N.  Y.  In  addition  to  the  trolley 
freight  car,  an  electric  locomotive  is 
also  used  to  good  advantage  on  this 
road.  They  pull  usually  sixteen  to 
eighteen  loaded  freight  cars  at  one 
time  and  have  carried  as  high  as 
twenty-four  cars  on  a  trip.  The  aver- 
age speed  is  30  miles  an  hour.  The  en- 
gineer manipulates  the  power  very 
much  the  same  as  an  ordinary  street 
car  is  handled.  The  International  put 
into  use  about  three  years  ago  a  system 
of  trolley  freight  cars  for  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables  along  their  line. 
The  first  year  two  cars  were  operated. 
This  season  the  number  to  the  train 
has  been  materially  increased.  They 
are  of  the  ordinary  express  car  type, 
32x6s  feet,  and  furnished  with  a  motor 
similar  to  that  used  on  the  ordinary 
street  car. 

Fruits  and  produce  from  points  along 
the  line  of  the  International,  consigned 
to  places  on  steam  railroads,  are  loaded 
in  the  same  manner  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  when  handled  by  steam 
roads.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
cars  are  driven  by  electric  engines  in- 
stead of  the  steam  locomotives.  There 
is  considerable  fruit  traffic  between 
Olcott  Beach  and  Buffalo,  all  of  which 
is  carried  on  the  electric  trolley  sys- 
tem. The  rate  is  40  cents  per  100 
pounds.  A  special  equipment  for  car- 
rying peaches  and  other  products  is 
necessary.  The  cars  are  constructed 
and  fitted  with  racks  and  shelves  that 
make  it  possible  to  load  1100  baskets  of 
peaches  on  a  car. 

The  electric  motor  carries  six  to  ten 
carloads  of  fruit  of  this  sort  at  one 
time.  It  is  carried  from  the  point  of 
shipment  to  the  market  in  Buffalo  over 
the  tracks  of  the  local  city  system. 
This  is  done  very  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  street  railway  traffic  begins. 
The  railway  company  delivers  the  fruit 
by  cartage  from  the  cars  to  the  con- 
signee's premises.  The  cost  of  this  de- 
livery is  included  in  the  transportation 
rate  quoted  above. 

Peaches  of  the  most  delicate  varie 
ties  have  been  carried  by  trolley  freight 
and  delivered  in  the  Buffalo  markets 
and  other  places  in  perfect  condition. 
The  service  has  been  satisfactory,  on 
the  whole,  to  farmers  and  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  The  fact  that  produce  can 
be  delivered  late  in  the  evening,  reach- 
ing the  market  early  in  the  morning, 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old 
system  conducted  by  the  ordinary 
steam  roads. 

Now  that  the  express  motor  car  is  a 
permanent  institution,  farmers  have 
been  looking  for  some  device  which  will 
carry  wagon  loads  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  other  farm  products  unbroken  di- 
rect to  the  market.  The  freight  motor 
car  does  not  provide  means  and  facili- 
ties for  cheap  transportation  of  bulky 
loads  of  farm  products,  household  fur- 
niture, etc.  The  express  motor  car 
does  not  eliminate  the  excessive  cost 
at  the  city  terminal  of  cartage  and 
trucking,  except  where  it  is  included 
in  the  rate.  Farmers  in  most  places, 
however,  are  not  as  fortunate  in  this 
respect  as  those  along  the  line  of  the 
International  railroad.  The  question 
of  a  25-mile  haul  or  less  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  over  the  trolley  rail  should 


be  a  small  expense.  This  has  been 
largely  overcome  by  a  car  or  device  on 
which  loaded  wagons  can  be  trans- 
ported from  the  farm  to  the  market 
unbroken.  These  are  really  combina- 
tion road  wagons  and  railway  trucks, 
horses  being  used  in  the  street  and  on 
highway  and  electric  power  substituted 
on  the  rail  tracks. 

Combination  wagons  of  this  sort  are 
being  successfully  used  in  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan and  some  other  States.  Trains  have 
been  operated  on  schedule  time  and  run 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour,  on 
which  are  attached  these  combination 
wagons.  The  wheels  are  constructed 
with  wide  tires,  and  while  the  wagon  is 
made  light  in  pattern  it  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  from  2  to  8  tons.  The  rail 
truck  consists  of  a  strong  framework 
of  steel  and  iron,  a  single  platform  for 
two  axles,  provided  with  one  or  two 
series  of  dogs  or  stops.  These  stops 
are  so  constructed  as  to  spring  into 
position  and  clamp  the  axle  of  the 
wagon.  The  clamps  are  operated  by 
hand  levers.  Wagons  of  this  sort  are 
easily  placed  in  position  and  any  num- 
ber of  them  can  be  connected  as  a  reg- 
ular train  and  carried  into  market  by 
the  trolley. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal ;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 

Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  of  Craln  when  It  Is 
ready,  at  less  cost  than  to  stack  It.  Llpht  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  en  nufjh  to  do  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able,  guaranteed,  liig illustrated  catalog  Ires.  Send  tot  it. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  H4.  Racine  Junction.  Wis. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lota  to  suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  Works 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHICH? 


Tubular  or 
I  Simple  Bowl  or 
Izzers  or 
Right  Now  or 
Waist  Low  Can  or 
Self  Oiling  or 
l  Wash  3  Minutes  or 
All  the  Butter  or 
Best  Butter  or 
Tubular  or 


Bucket  Bowl? 
Complicated? 
Hasbeens? I 
Were  Once? 
Head  High  Can? 
Oil  Yourself? 
Wash  Thirty?  , 
Most  All?  I 
Medium  Butter? 
Bucket  Bowl? 


WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Tubulars  are  dif- 
ferent, very  dif- 
ferent.   Just  one 

iTubul  ar  —  the 

ISharples.  All 
the  others  make 
bucket  bowls  — 
can't  make  Tubu-^ 
lars  because  they\ 
are  patented.  Ask 
for  catalog  B-131. 
Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois        West  Chester,  Pa. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal  — Free. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  wart  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


-A  GOOD  POSITION! 


is  ready  for  any  good  stenographer 
or  bookkeeper,  in  any  large  city. 
Get  ready  NOW.  Study  at  home, 
under  experts.  Write  TO-DAY.  A 
postal  card.  Address 

D.  GEORGE  WHITE, 

Oept  A.  San  Jose,  Calllornla. 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bali-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.    And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market,    jt  jt 
J>  «5»   J-   J-    &    Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


209-211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


] 

f 

/J 

St 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  the 

Schandoney  Improved  Pat. 
Draft  Equalizing  Hitch 
for  Harvesters, 

and  for  all  other  draft  work,  where  four  or  more 
animals  are  used. 


rtLSO    THE  BEST 

PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 


Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circulars. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-in.  to  10-lt.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  ran  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald 
as  it  IB  absolutely  Indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,   £5  y&SrsT&rxmXSi 


GREENBANK 


BEST    PRUNE  DIP, 

POWDERED  B8\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


'atent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifuge 
Connected  to  Motor. 


I'uuip  DliriM 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  M\,  if  properly  if. 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-1U  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacitic  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buflalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 

Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  I  New  and  Novel ) . 

1  We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles 


MODEL  ENGINE. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Mat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  Tbev  are  always  tlghi. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Redwood  Forest. 


There  is  so  much  that  is  appalling  in  the  forest  fires  which  have 
broken  out  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  last  fortnight  that 
it  must  be  commendable  to  draw  some  comfort  from  the  situation,  if  pos- 
sible. We  find  it  in  the  reflection  that  the  redwood  forest  is  practically 
fireproof.  This  should  be  remembered  when  one  reads  the  distressing 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  State  forest  of  redwoods  in 
Santa  Cruz  county.  The  redwood  forest  does  not  burn,  though  it  may 
lose  its  underbrush  and  be  scant  of  vegetation  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
wood  is  not  resinous,  and,  besides  that,  it  is  protected  by  its  thick 
fibrous  bark,  so  that,  though  fire  may  be  distressing  in  many  ways,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  redwood  as  it  does  the  pine,  firs,  etc. 

It  is  indeed  comforting  to  know  such  grand  trees  as  are  shown  in 
the  engraving  are  self-protected  against  fire.  This  scene  is  in  Hum- 
boldt county  and  is  taken  from  the  elegant  souvenir  of  the  Eureka  Times: 

Nothing  can  be  more  awe-inspiring  and  impressive  to  the  visiting 
stranger  than  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  some  choice  body  of  redwood,  where 
the  trees  stand  densely,  reaching  upward  200  and  300  feet,  and  some- 
times 400  feet,  completely  shutting  out  the  sparkling  rays  of  the  bright- 
est day  and  casting  the  shadows  of  twilight  around  their  bases.  These 
immense  trees  now  stand  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  vegetable 
growth  in  the  known  world.  Gigantic  in  size,  symmetrical  and  straight 
as  an  arrow,  firmly  planted  and  strongly  rooted,  they  appear  as  the  un- 
moved, unchanged  sentinels  of  the  passing  centuries,  except  that  they 
grow  larger,  taller,  more  grandly  majestic  as  the  centuries  pass. 

In  the  development  of  this  western  shore,  redwood  has  filled  a  most 
important  place,  and  the  history  of  its  first  application  and  rapid 
adaptation  to  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  structural  work  is  most 
interesting  and  unique.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  Muscovites  who 
settled  at  Fort  Ross  and  at  Bodega  bay  undoubtedly  whipsawed  con- 
siderable quantities  of  redwood,  the  stumps  and  sawpits  remaining  to  this 
day  as  proofs  of  the  fact.    Although  but  few  evidences  in  the  shape  of  sawed 


Boiling  Spring  Used  for  Sheep  Dipping  Plant  in  Nevada. 

lumber  are  now  extant,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  redwood  posts  are  still  standing  in 
the  ground  in  these  localities,  which  are  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  set  up. 


Natural  Sheep  Dip. 


In  the  Redwood  Forest  of  Humboldt  County. 


It  is  not  in  every 
country  that  nature 
furnishes  the  flock 
owner  boiling  water 
with  which  to  pre- 
pare a  bath  to  free 
his  sheep  from  the 
scab  mite.  In  Ne- 
vada, however,  this 
is  the  fact,  and  in 
other  places  on  this 
coast  also  hot  spring 
water  is  used  by  the 
sheep  men.  The  pic- 
ture on  this  page 
shows  a  hot  spring 
in  eastern  Nevada, 
described  in  Bulletin 
55  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment 
Station  at  Reno. 
The  chutes  and  dip- 
ping tank  are  in  the 
background,  while 
from  the  spring  leads 
out  the  ditch  in  which 
the  hot  water  flows 
to  its  point  of  use. 
Around  the  spring  is 
the  white  incrusta- 
tion resulting  from 
the  evaporation  of 
the  water,  but  such 
salts  are  not  enough 
for  the  dipping  medi- 
cine. The  hot  water 
serves,  however,  as 
a  ready  solvent  for 
the  ingredients  o  f 
the  dip. 
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The  Week. 


Since  the  hot  wave  and  the  change  to  a  cooler, 
•heavier  air  the  talk  is  of  an  early  coming  of  the 
rains,  and  there  is  apparently  reason  for  it.  Aerial 
things  are  unsettled,  showers  are  likely  to  ensue  and 
it  behooves  people  to  cover  up  things  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Southern  California  leads  in  the  rains  this 
year,  and,  though  the  upper  part  of  the  State  does 
not  get  much  from  that  direction,  it  is  likely  that  the 
signs  are  wide  for  disturbance.  Just  as  soon  as 
things  can  be  covered  in,  a  good,  soaking  rain  will  be 
welcome.  Trade  and  other  things  need  brightening 
up  a  little,  and  rain  is  the  best  thing  to  do  it  with. 
Prices  are  generally  good,  and  if  the  farmer  can  feel 
that  he  has  everything  favoring  his  effort  to  get 
hard  at  work  to  grow  something  with  which  to  cap- 
ture the  prices,  he  will  feel  better  and  the  whole  com- 
munity will  feel  the  warmth  of  his  optimistic  zeal. 
Therefore,  let  it  rain  soon  and  rain  hard  enough  to 
make  something  new — not  simply  a  little  to  destroy 
what  we  now  have. 

The  local  sensation  of  the  week  is  the  capture  of 
San  Francisco  by  one  of  the  Czar's  warships  from 
Vladivostok.  The  capture  was  made  without  firing 
a  shot;  a  little  salute  powder  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired. It  is  fortunate  that  the  disaster  did  not 
occur  during  the  conclave,  for  it  would  have  been  a 
distraction  which  would  have  annoyed  the  pro- 
gramme committee.  This  week,  however,  it  is  a 
little  dull,  and  the  Russian  maneuver  will  keep  us 
alive  until  the  Odd  Fellows  bring  another  grand 
stimulus  to  the  municipal  nerves.  The  current  re- 
port is  that  the  Russians  will  remain;  the  officers  to 
act  as  a  fresh  lot  of  social  lions  and  the  f)00  sailors  as 
an  accession  to  the  population  of  the  State,  secured 
without  wear  and  tear  upon  the  Promotion  Com- 
mittee. 

Chicago  wheat  rushed  up  7c  a  bushel  since  our  last 
report,  and  San  Francisco  wheat  followed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ljc  per  cental;  then  Chicago  dropped  2*c  per 
bushel  and  San  Francisco  sympathized  to  the  extent 
of  lie  per  cental.  On  the  whole,  then,  wheat  futures 
have  a  net  gain  during  the  week,  while  spot  wheat  is 
unchanged,  but  firmer  in  feeling.  Barley  is  in  the 
same  way.  More  is  doing  in  ships,  for  one  has 
been  taken  for  wheat  at  21s  3d  and  two  for  bar- 


ley at  23s  9d.  One  clearance  of  3000  tons  of  barley, 
with  about  one-tenth  as  much  wheat  for  ballast,  has 
been  made.  Beans  are  unchanged;  some  new  pinks 
have  been  sold,  subject  to  cleaning,  at  3c,  but  old 
pinks  are  held  considerably  higher  than  that.  Bran 
and  middlings  hold  firm,  though  stocks  are  large. 
Hay  receipts  are  less,  but  the  market  is  merely 
steady.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged  and  large 
veal  advanced.  Hogs  are  about  as  before;  arrivals 
are  free,  but  packers  are  at  work.  Fancy  fresh 
butter  is  firm;  common  fresh  has  no  advantage 
over  storage  and  Eastern.  Cheese  is  in  heavy 
supply  and  buyers  are  slow.  Fancy  fresh  eggs 
are  scarce,  but  common  fresh  are  not  sought 
for.  Poultry  is  in  lighter  receipt  and  there  is  less  de- 
mand, which  is  mainly  for  chickens,  which  have 
sold  fairly.  Potatoes  are  going  north;  supplies  are 
large  but  are  firmly  held  in  second  hands.  Onions 
are  steady  but  not  active.  Tree  fruits,  except 
apples,  are  in  small  receipt  and  firm.  Wine  grapes 
are  rather  weak  and  favor  buyers,  but  table  vari- 
eties are  selling  fairly.  Oranges  are  slow.  Lemons 
are  still  holding  up  well  to  the  advance  they  secured 
during  the  hot  spell  and  limes  are  higher.  Dried 
tree  fruits,  except  prunes,  are  in  good  shape  and 
prunes  are  moving.  About  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  dried  fruits  have  gone  out  during  the  week 
— about  half  prunes.  The  raisin  situation  has  im- 
proved a  little  as  the  old  stock  has  been  put  upon  a 
better  basis.  Almonds  are  held  high,  but  holders  do 
not  take  more  stock  except  at  much  lower  figures. 
Walnut  prices  are  not  yet  announced.  Honey  is  firm 
and  unchanged.  Hops  are  crowding  up  continually 
and  holders  are  confident.  Wool  is  strong  as  ever, 
but  nothing  is  offering  here. 


Those  who  desire  a  short  course  of  instruction 
along  scientific  and  practical  lines  should  give  heed 
to  the  announcement  by  the  University  of  California 
offering  a  term  in  the  dairy  school  of  eight  weeks, 
beginning  October  11,  and  a  term  of  six  weeks  in 
general  agriculture,  horticulture,  viticulture,  ento- 
mology, animal  industry  or  nutrition,  or  selections 
from  each  of  these  general  subjects.  These  offerings  of 
short  agricultural  courses  by  the  University  is  unique 
in  the  number  of  instructors  and  in  the  variety  of  the 
subjects  presented  by  them.  Twenty-three  instruc- 
tors will  conduct  a  total  of  fifty  different  courses. 
Of  icourse,  each  student  can  only  take  a  fraction  of 
the  courses,  but  the  range  for  choice  is  wide,  and 
every  one  ought  to  be  able  to  find  something  of  par- 
ticular interest.  The  courses  are  free:  the  sludent 
has  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  subsistence  and  small 
expenses  for  books,  material  used  in  the  laboratories, 
etc.  Any  one  seventeen  years  of  age  or  upwards 
who  has  a  common  school  education  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  short  courses  without  examination.  The 
University  is  going  as  far  as  it  can  to  supply  the 
instruction  needed  by  young  or  old  who  are  engaged 
or  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  every 
such  person  should  apply  to  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Berkeley  for  the  pamphlet,  full  of  information, 
which  can  now  be  had  for  the  asking. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
this  week  the  President  announced  that  Professor 
Ralph  E.  Smith,  the  pathologist  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  succeeded  in  developing  an 
effective  method  for  the  prevention  of  the  destruct- 
ive asparagus  rust — a  pest  which  has  threatened  the 
whole  industry.  Most  of  the  great  asparagus  fields 
of  the  Sacramento  river  delta  have  been  kept 
entirely  free  from  rust  this  season  by  methods 
recommended  by  the  University,  at  practically  no 
extra  expense  to  the  growers,  while  in  fields  not  sim- 
ilarly treated  the  rust  is  present  and  abundant.  At 
Sacramento  a  most  complete  demonstration  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  fungicidal  treatment  for 
badly  infested  localities,  treated  and  untreated 
fields  standing  side  by  side,  under  natural  con- 
ditions in  every  way  identical,  the  one  per- 
fectly green  and  healthy,  the  other  black  and  dead. 
Prof.  Smith  has  gone  East  for  a  month  to  com- 
plete his  study  of  the  asparagus  rust  by  compar- 
ing the  methods  which  he  has  developed  here  with 
the  latest  results  achieved  at  other  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  We  shall  have  ere  long  a  detailed 
account  of  measures  successfully  employed  to  arrest 
the  rust. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Alfalfa  in  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor:— One  point  upon  which  I  would 
particularly  like  to  have  information  is  on  the  plant- 
ing of  orchards  where  alfalfa  is  already  growing. 
What  space  of  clear  ground  would  you  advise  allow- 
ing the  trees  if  the  remainder  could  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  alfalfa  without  injury  to  the  trees  where  the 
water  supply  is  ample  ? — K.  B.  G.,  Reno. 

As  for  growing  alfalfa  in  orchards  there  has  been 
too  little  of  it  done  thus  far  to  talk  about,  and  most 
of  the  orchards  covered  with  alfalfa  are  located  in 
mountain  region  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  State, 
in  Lassen  county  for  instance.  In  Arizona  there  is 
considerable  alfalfa  grown  in  orchards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  land  from  the  summer  heat,  and 
the  alfalfa  is  mown  and  allowed  to  lie  upon  the 
ground  to  dry  and  disintegrate  and  finally  to  become 
part  of  the  soil  itself.  It  is  probable  that  this  prac- 
tice, which  has  already  been  introduced  in  orchards 
in  the  hot  parts  of  California,  may  be  much  extended 
where  irrigation  is  available  so  that  neither  the 
alfalfa  nor  the  trees  shall  suffer  for  water,  but  very 
little  has  been  done  up  to  this  time.  The  California 
plan  of  clean  cultivation  of  orchard  land  still  gener- 
ally prevails,  even  in  irrigated  districts.  The  con- 
clusions, however,  from  such  limited  observation  as 
we  have  had  is  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  grow 
alfalfa  continuously  in  the  orchard,  providing  water 
enough  is  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  plants. 
Whether  the  alfalfa  shall  be  mown  and  carried  away 
for  feeding  to  stock,  or  whether  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  to  enrich  the  soil  is  a  question  which  better 
experience  must  determine.  So  far,  where  alfalfa  is 
grown  in  orchards  there  is  no  cleared  ground  main- 
tained; the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  base 
of  the  tree,  excepting  where  the  irrigation  is  done  in 
furrows  alongside  the  row,  and  in  this  case  the 
alfalfa  is,  of  course,  somewhat  interfered  with.  You 
will  have  to  proceed  with  an  experiment  of  your  own, 
simply  taking  the  general  assurance  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  grow  the  alfalfa  without  injury  to  the  trees  if 
water  is  abundant. 

Cucumbers  Under  Glass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  about  to  construct  a  green- 
house for  the  purpose  of  growing  cucumbers.  Will 
you  kindly  give  me  a  remedy  for  the  grub  or  maggot 
and  other  pests  that  cut  the  roots  of  plants  in  raised 
beds  if  well  fertilized  with  well  rotted  horse  manure; 
also,  advise  me  if  there  is  anything  better  than  nicotine 
fumes  for  the  sucking  pests,  aud  if  so,  what  ?  What 
per  cent  of  manure,  or  how  many  shovelfuls  of  dirt 
to  oue  of  manure,  would  you  deem  sufficient  consid- 
ering the  land  as  worked  out,  but  of  a  sandy,  disin- 
tegrated granite  nature  1 — Enqi  iker. 

The  experience  of  those  growing  vegetables  under 
glass  seems  to  be  that  the  tobacco  vapor  is  best  of 
all  recourses  for  destroying  the  aphis.  The  waste 
tobacco  should  be  moist  enough  to  prevent  blazing, 
but  should  burn  slowly  and  liberate  a  large  amount 
of  smoke.  The  treatment  for  ground  pests  has  per- 
haps not  advanced  at  all  from  the  old  gardener's 
method  of  using  chimney  soot  in  the  hill  or  drill  with 
the  seed,  and  a  sprinkling  of  this  seems  to  discourage 
the  action  of  maggots.  The  sprinkling  of  powdered 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  is  also  commended.  The 
generation  of  insects  will  be,  of  course,  largely  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  a  thoroughly  decomposed  ma- 
nure, and,  unless  you  need  the  fermentation  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  this  is  the  proper  way  to  prepare  it. 
With  such  a  well  decomposed  manure  it  would  be 
safe  to  use  one  shovelful  to  about  five  of  ordinary 
earth,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  the  two  are  thor- 
oughly mixed. 

The  Corn  Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  remedy  to  kill  or  pre- 
vent worms  in  sweet  corn?  They  spoil  a  large  part. 
In  Washington  and  the  Eastern  States  there  is  noth- 
ing like  it. — New  Comer,  Stanislaus  county. 

The  worm  which  you  find  in  the  ears  of  corn  is  the 
same  one  which  enters  the  cotton  boll  at  the  South. 
It  is  an  insect  which  does  not  exist  in  quantity,  at 
least  in  northerly  situations.  For  this  reason  you  did 
not  strike  it  in  Washington,  nor  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Unfortunately,  no  successful  way  has  yet 
been  found  to  prevent  the  destruction  by  this  worm. 
Our  entomologists  and  corn  growers  have  the  subject 
constantly  in  mind  and  are  on  the  outlook  for  ade- 
quate remedies,  but  have  not  yet  found  them.  As 
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the  period  during  which  the  insect  works  may  be 
somewhat  limited,  the  common  experience  is  that 
the  later  sowings  of  sweet  corn  are  less  liable  to  in- 
jury, and  so  it  may  be  that  later  in  the  season  you 
can  get  sound  ears. 

Curing  Corn  Fodder. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  some  idea  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  curing  corn  fodder,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  what  stage  it  should  be  cut  so  as  to  get 
the  most  nutriment  and  still  have  it  palatable  for  the 
stock.  I  have  been  saving  my  issues  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  over  two  and  a  half  years  but  can- 
not find  anything  in  them  upon  the  subject;  and  as 
nothing  has  appeared  in  your  paper  recently  in  re- 
gard to  it,  perhaps  it  might  be  of  timely  interest  to 
other  readers  of  your  valuable  paper,  as  well  as  to 
myself,  if  you  publish  the  information. — Subscriber, 
Guerneville,  Sonoma  county. 

Both  careful  experience  and  chemical  test  agree 
that  it  is  advisable  to  allow  corn  to  become  quite  well 
matured.  For  dairy  purposes,  unless  the  succulence 
of  green  fodder  is  especially  desirable,  the  fullest 
value  is  attained  when  the  lower  leaves  are  yellow 
but  the  husk  still  green.  The  largest  amount  of  fod 
der  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  grain  to  become  well 
ripened  and  at  that  time  the  amounts  of  sugars  and 
starches  in  the  fodder  are  at  their  maximum.  The 
large,  coarse  dent  varieties  should,  however,  be  cut 
at  a  little  less  maturity  than  the  flint  varieties.  The 
corn  should  be  cut  and  shocked  quickly  after  it  has 
reached  the  proper  maturity,  and  should  be  put  in 
large  shocks  as  soon  as  dry  enough;  this  depends 
upon  the  weather.  Fodder  allowed  to  stand  uncut, 
or  when  too  much  exposed  to  the  air  after  cutting, 
loses  considerably  in  nutritive  value. 

There  is  little  discussion  along  this  line  in  our  col- 
umns, for  corn  is  a  small  affair  in  California,  and  a 
large  part  of  that  grown  is  fed  green  or  put  into  the 
silo.  Your  county  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn  coun- 
ties in  the  State. 

Lippia  on  a  Dry  Bank. 

To  the  Editor: — Lippia  plants  do  not  do  well  on  a 
dry  bank  of  sandy  soil  unless  well  watered.  We 
wanted  it  to  cover  this  ugly  bank,  and  it  has 
only  grown  about  a  foot  in  a  year.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  long  it  will  be  until  the  bare  ground  is  hidden  ? — 
Amateur,  Los  Angeles. 

This  is  rather  a  hard  question,  for  you  do  not  tell 
how  large  the  bare  ground  is  and  how  far  apart  you 
set  the  plants.  Lippia  is  not  a  rapidly  running  vine; 
it  is  a  low  shrubby  growth  with  a  spreading  habit. 
It  will  undoubtedly  grow  more  or  less  rapidly  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  water  that  is  present,  and  you 
can  promote  its  covering  of  a  bank  which  you  wish  to 
conceal  by  the  use  of  water,  and  then  when  rapid  ex- 
tension has  been  attained  the  plant  will  endure  with 
very  little  moisture.  It  is  customary  to  place  the 
small-rooted  plants  about  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  ground  is  usually  covered  in  a 
year,  just  as  yours  would  have  been  if  you  had  planted 
in  that  way.  If  you  have  larger  intervals  between 
the  plants,  you  should  make  new  plants  from  the  old 
ones,  and  in  that  way  minister  to  a  rapid  covering  of 
the  ground. 

Lippia  for  Bed  and  Border  Verdure. 

To  the  Editor: — Lippia  cuttings  rooted  before 
planting  finally  did  well  with  me,  though  they  were 
slow  at  starting.  They  were  planted  at  intervals  on 
a  bank  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  house,  and  they 
now  form  a  sheet  of  green  upon  it,  covered  with  little 
white  blossoms.  They  had  no  water,  excepting  rain- 
fall, until  we  began  to  water  the  flowers  above  them. 
I  am  thinking  of  using  Lippia  instead  of  grass  for  a 
large  circular  bed  surrounding  a  palm.  Shall  I  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  reason  ?  Shall  I  root 
the  cuttings  in  a  bed  of  sand  or  put  them  in  place  at 
once  ?  How  near  together  should  they  be  planted  ? 
— Home  Gardener,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  Lippia  plant  would  serve  very  well  for  the  cir- 
cular bed  of  which  you  speak,  providing  you  do  not 
mind  its  being  scant  of  verdure  during  the  frosty 
season.  Nothing  makes  so  handsome  an  environment 
for  the  pound  as  blue  grass,  which  will  keep  continu- 
ally fresh  if  regularly  watered  and  cut.  The  Lippia 
will,  however,  make  a  satisfactory  show  of  verdure 
with  very  little  attention,  excepting  during  the  time 
when  its  leaves  are  shed.  The  cuttings  usually  grow 
well  if  set  out  when  the  old  plants  stop  growing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rainy  season  and  you  can  get  cut- 
tings with  some  underground  growth  attached.  You 
would  probably  get  a  uniform  stand  of  the  plant  more 
quickly  by  rooting  the  cutting  in  the  propagating 
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bed,  if  you  wish  to  go  to  that  extra  trouble.  Plants 
should  be  set  about  1  foot  apart  each  way,  and  will 
cover  the  ground  during  the  first  season  under  favor- 
able growing  conditions. 

Cow  Peas  or  Canada  Peas  ? 

To  the  Editor  : — In  sowing  of  peas  on  my  orange 
orchard  for  fertilizer,  should  I  sow  field  peas  or 
cow  peas?  How  many  per  acre?  Should  the  peas 
be  inoculated  before  sowing,  and  how  am  I  to  accom- 
plish this?  There  has  been  but  very  few  peas  used  in 
this  section  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  the 
sowing  of  peas  a  success,  and  will  be  very  thankful 
for  any  help  you  are  able  to  give  me.  I  see  the  fol- 
lowing advertised:  Field  Peas — Canadian  and  Blue 
Prussian;  Cow  Peas — Whippoorwill,  New  Era  and 
Black  Eye.  Which  would  you  advise,  and  how  many 
per  acre? — Grower,  San  Bernardino  County. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  you  should  sow  field 
peas,  and  not  cow  peas,  unless  you  wish  to  get  a 
summer  growth.  Cow  peas  are  members  of  the  bean 
family,  and  will  not  stand  any  frost.  Field  peas  are 
true  peas,  and  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  such  light 
frosts  as  we  have  in  California  mesas  and  valleys,  and 
can  therefore  be  counted  upon  to  grow  during  the 
winter,  and  consequently  can  be  sown  in  the  fall  and 
make  a  winter  growth,  which,  as  I  understand,  is 
what  you  desire.  The  Canadian  field  pea  has  thus 
far  given  the  best  results  along  this  line  in  southern 
California.  You  do  not  need  inoculation  of  the  soil  to 
grow  them,  and,  if  they  are  early  sown,  about  fifty 
pounds  to  the  acre  should  make  you  a  good  ground 
cover  for  plowing  in. 

A  Dose  for  Crickets. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  large  patch  of  tomatoes 
which  are  being  badly  eaten  up  by  crickets,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  kill  them.  Please  tell  me  a  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  them. — Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

There  is  considerable  injury  by  crickets  being  re- 
ported from  place  to  place  and  they  are  just  in  the 
condition  to  do  most  harm.  The  remedy  is  poison, 
but  it  is  unsafe  to  apply  the  poison  directly  to  the 
plant  while  it  is  carrying  a  fruit  like  the  tomato. 
Crickets  will  eat  a  poisoned  mash  just  as  grasshop- 
pers and  cutworms  do,  and  so  the  poison  can  be  placed 
on  the  ground  and  not  on  the  plant.  The  following  is 
Prof.  Woodworth's  description  of  the  poison  and 
its  use. 

The  formula  used  quite  extensively  is:  Bran,  forty 
pounds;  molasses,  two  gallons;  arsenic,  five  pounds; 
water,  about  six  gallons.  The  whole  was  very  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  applied  by  means  of  a  spoon  or 
paddle,  about  a  teaspoonful  near  each  plant.  The 
formula  is  often  varied,  sometimes  by  using  twice  or 
four  times  as  much  arsenic,  but  the  amount  here 
given  is  amply  sufficient  to  kill.  The  most  important 
point  in  its  preparation  is  the  thorough  mixing  of  the 
material.  The  poison  may  be  well  stirred  into  the 
liquid  used,  or  even  into  the  dry  bran;  but  in  either 
case  the  mixing  must  be  thorough  before  the  bran  is 
wetted,  for  otherwise  the  mixture  will  not  be  uni- 
form. The  best  method  is  to  mix  the  ingredients  in 
the  same  manner  that  mortar  is  hoed  or  shoveled. 
In  the  use  of  this  mixture  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight 
of  its  poisonous  nature.  Stock  are  particularly  liable 
to  be  poisoned,  so  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  eating  it. 

Crickets  and  Fleas. 

To  the  Editor:-  -Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  will 
destroy  crickets  ?  They  are  in  our  house  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  they  eat  into  our 
clothing,  too.  Also,  what  remedy  can  you  suggest 
for  fleas  ?  We  brought  some  young  kittens  into  the 
basement  and  since  then  the  room  seems  to  be  alive 
with  them. --New  Comer,  Corning. 

To  keep  crickets  out  of  the  house  we  should  rely 
upon  closing  all  crevices,  screening,  windows,  doors, 
etc.  We  know  no  way  to  keep  up  with  them  if  new 
ones  can  continually  make  their  way  in.  For  the 
flea-ridden  basement  we  should  sprinkle  thoroughly 
with  crude  carbolic  acid,  one  pound  to  five  gallons  of 
water,  and  then  clean  out  the  place  thoroughly  and 
keep  out  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 

The  Jordan  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  prospects  for  the 
Jordan  almond?  Is  it  an  easy  crop  to  handle  or  will 
it  require  more  labor  to  harvest  and  prepare  than 
other  fruit  crops?  We  put  grafts  into  peach  trees 
and  they  have  made  a  fine  growth. — Grower,  Santa 
Clara. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  California  will  do  with 
the  Jordan  almond.  It  seems  very  promising  so  far, 
but  our  experience  with  it  is  too  short  to  warrant 
conclusions  as  to  its  bearing  in  different  situations. 
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It  can  probably  be  handled  like  any  other  almoiiu 
crop,  except  that  it  will  not  need  sulphuring  to 
bleach  the  dark  color  from  the  shell,  because  it  can 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  clean  kernels. 
Whether  then  the  grower  shall  undertake  to  produce 
these,  or  sell  the  nuts  to  be  cracked  by  the  buyer, 
the  handling  will  be  a  little  easier,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  need  of  bleaching;  beyond  this,  we  doubt  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  see  into  the  future  of  this 
variety. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  12,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  clear  and  hot,  with 
abnormally  high  temperature  for  three  days.  Grapes 
ripened  rapidly  and  harvest  continued.  The  crop  is  un- 
usually heavy  and  the  grapes  are  of  superior  quality. 
Prune  picking  and  drying  are  progressing;  the  fruit  is 
generally  of  excellent  quality  and  the  yield  nearly  aver- 
age in  most  sections.  Apples  are  ripening  and  in  some 
of  the  foothill  districts  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Citrus 
fruits  continue  in  fair  condition,  with  indications  of  a 
large  crop.  Almond  harvesting  is  progressing.  Hops 
are  yielding  a  large  crop,  excellent  in  quality.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  thrifty. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Extremely  hot  weather  prevailed  in  all  sections  a  part 
of  the  week,  followed  by  cool  and  foggy  weather  at  the 
close.  The  record  for  high  temperature  was  broken  in 
San  Francisco  and  other  places.  Fires  caused  great 
damage  to  pasture  and  timber  lands  and  the  heat  injured 
grapes  in  some  places.  Grape  picking  is  progressing 
rapidly  and  large  quantities  are  going  to  markets  and 
wineries;  the  crop  is  one  of  the  best  for  several  years. 
Fruit  drying  is  nearly  completed.  A  good  crop  of 
prunes  has  been  harvested  in  many  places,  but  the  yield 
is  generally  below  average.  Apples  are  of  good  quality, 
but  the  crop  will  be  light  in  most  places.  An  unusually 
large  crop  of  almonds  is  being  gathered  in  San  Benito 
county.  Hops  have  yielded  a  large  crop,  excellent  in 
quality;  picking  and  baling  are  still  in  progress.  Corn, 
potatoes  and  garden  products  are  doing  well.  Bean  har- 
vest continues. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
which  was  favorable  for  fruit  drying  and  raisin  making. 
Some  early  picked  grapes  are  nearly  ready  to  turn  on 
the  trays.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in  harvesting 
and  drying  the  raisin  crop,  which  is  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Large  shipments  of  table  grapes  continue 
and  wineries  will  commence  operations  this  week. 
Slight  damage  is  reported  in  some  sections  by  grapes 
drying  on  the  vines.  Prune  picking  and  drying  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  an  excellent  crop  will  be  harvested. 
Almond  harvest  is  nearly  completed;  the  crop  is  light, 
but  of  good  quality.  The  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  is  nearly 
all  cut;  the  quality  and  yield  are  good.  Large  ship- 
ments of  potatoes  are  being  made  from  Stockton  and 
vicinity.    Stock  are  in  good  condition  and  healthy. 

Southern  California. 

Abnormally  high  temperature  and  clear  weather  pre- 
vailed during  the  week.  Grape  picking  and  raisin  mak- 
ing are  progressing  rapidly;  the  yield  is  large  and 
prospects  are  good  for  an  unusually  heavy  crop  of 
raisins.  Fruit  drying  is  nearly  completed.  Walnuts 
continue  in  good  condition,  except  in  places  where  water 
is  scarce,  and  have  commenced  to  ripen  in  some  orchards, 
but  picking  will  not  be  general  for  about  three  weeks. 
Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well  where  water  is  plentiful. 
The  harvesting  of  beans  and  sugar  beets  continues. 
Alfalfa  is  yielding  a  good  crop  on  irrigated  lands.  Plow- 
ing has  commenced  in  some  sections. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warm,  dry  weather  con- 
tinued; favorable  for  raisin  making  and  bean  harvest. 
Corn  and  general  farm  crops  rather  short  in  some  local- 
ities.   Strawberry  acreage  being  largely  increased. 

Eureka  Summary. — Foggy  nearly  all  the  week;  tem- 
perature about  normal.  Apples  are  being  gathered; 
crop  very  light,  but  quality  far  superior  to  average. 
Pea  thrashing  has  begun. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, September  14,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

llll 

1.18 

.82 

.88 

66 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.10 

.00 

.39 

104 

58 

.00 

.06 

.00 

.17 

102 

56 

San  Francisco  

.00 

.08 

00 

.19 

100 

52 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

.15 

108 

56 

Independence  

.02 

.03 

.00 

.18 

92 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

00 

T 

.00 

.20 

106 

52 

Los  Angeles  — 

.00 

16 

00 

.08 

96 

62 

T 

T 

.00 

.12 

84 

68 

T 

.81 

.04 

.59 

100 

70 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pruning  Apple  Trees. 

By  C.  H.  Rodgebs  of  Watsonville,  President  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
County  Horticultural  Commission  at  the  University  of  California 
Farmers'  Institute  at  C'apitola. 

Among  orchardists  probably  no  question  has  caused 
as  much  discussion  and  controversy  as  the  subject  of 
pruning.  These  discussions,  together  with  the  pro- 
fuse literature  on  the  subject,  have  brought  out  al- 
almost  every  phase  and  detail  bearing  on  the  work, 
so  that  the  old  adage— "There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  " — is  quite  applicable  in  this  case.  This  paper 
is  not  presented  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  give 
any  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  but  rather 
as  a  brief  review  of  methods  generally  pursued  in 
pruning  apple  trees,  together  with  a  few  facts  and 
ideas  relating  to  details  which,  it  is  thought,  justify 
mention. 

Conceded  Points. — As  no  two  trees  grow  alike, 
and  no  two  persons  think  alike,  there  can  be  no  set 
rule  evolved  or  agreed  upon  for  guidance  in  pruning. 
However,  though  differences  of  opinion  as  to  best 
methods  have  existed  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
without  a  hope  of  determining  who  is  right,  yet  all 
orchardists  agree  upon  a  few  points  in  common. 

1st.  The  trunk  should  be  trained  to  stand  upright. 

2d.  The  limbs  should  be  so  distributed  that  the 
burden  will  be  borne  as  equally  as  possible  on  all 
sides  of  the  tree. 

3d.  A  sufficient  amount  of  wood  should  be  removed 
annually  to  prevent  overloading  and  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  light. 

4th.  All  diseased  wood  should  be  removed. 

Since  financial  gain  is  the  end  sought  in  commercial 
apple  growing,  and  the  amount  of  profit  depends 
largely  on  cost  of  production,  one  of  the  questions 
naturally  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  orchardist  is: 
"  How  can  I  most  economically  train  my  trees  to  se- 
cure the  largest  yield  of  choicest  apples?" 

Right  here  the  divergence  of  opinion  in  pruning  is 
manifested  in  the  variety  of  methods  pursued  by  the 
different  growers. 

Height  of  the  Head. — Some  decide  upon  the  very 
low  headed  method,  allowing  the  branches  to  start 
within  a  short  distnnce  from  the  ground.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  in  this  case  are:  Cheapness  in 
pruning  and  gathering  the  fruit,  as  much  of  this 
labor  is  accomplished  without  the  use  of  ladders,  less 
propping,  as  many  of  the  limbs  rest  on  the  ground 
when  loaded  with  fruit,  protection  of  the  trunk  from 
sunburn,  a  shorter  distance  for  sap  to  flow  from  root 
to  branch,  less  danger  of  injury  from  winds. 

The  disadvantages  claimed  by  those  who  do  not 
favor  this  method  are:  Injury  to  fruit  and  limbs  in 
attempting  to  cultivaie;  and  as  to  the  limbs,  the  dam- 
age not  ending  with  the  breaking  or  wounding,  for 
these  wounds  afford  an  attractive  harbor  for  inju- 
rious insects  and  disease. 

Another  objection  raised  is:  Inability  to  properly 
cultivate  on  account  of  the  limhs,  and  through  lack 
of  proper  tilth,  the  soil  moisture  at  the  time  most 
needed  is  lost,  much  to  the  detriment  of  fruit  and 
trees. 

Another  extreme  originally  much  in  favor  was  to 
remove  all  branches  from  the  trunk  up  to  5  or  6 
feet.  The  only  advantage  claimed  for  this  system 
was  that  of  ease  in  cultivation,  while  the  main  objec 
tions  are:  Necessity  of  using  high  ladders  in  pruning 
and  picking,  danger  of  sunburn  in  affecting  the 
trunk,  liability  of  loss  of  fruit  in  high  winds,  difficulty 
in  maintaining  an  erect,  well  balanced  tree. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  great  majority  of 
growers  prefer  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes 
just  mentioned,  and  head  their  trees  from  2  to  3  feet 
high  to  begin  with,  and  then  follow  out  their  individ- 
ual preferences  as  to  number  of  main  limbs,  the 
angle  at  which  these  limbs  should  grow,  the  thinning 
out  and  topping  of  limbs,  etc.  A  recount  of  these 
individual  practices  is  not  considered  called  for  in 
this  brief  article  and  will  not  be  attempted. 

Local  Climate  a  Factor  in  Pruning.— Climate, 
soil,  location,  and  habit  of  the  tree  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  the  amount  of  pruning  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. A  tree  in  a  cool,  moist  climate,  such  as 
we  have  along  the  coast,  should  receive  more  thin- 
ning out  of  top  than  one  growing  in  a  dry,  hot 
climate. 

Trees  growing  on  poor  soil  should  have  their 
growth  curtailed  more  than  those  on  rich  soil. 

If  the  tree  is  a  light  bearer  it  should  receive  either 
summer  pruning  or  be  pruned  very  lightly,  if  any,  in 
winter. 

Before  beginning  the  shaping  or  pruning  of  the 
tree,  the  orchardist  should  form  a  mind  picture  of  the 
future  tree  as  he  would  have  it,  and  then  strive  to- 
ward the  ideal.  While  impossible  to  entirely  control 
the  growth,  yet  with  proper  attention  much  can  be 
accomplished  toward  causing  it  to  form  to  a  definite 
plan. 

To  secure  best  results,  with  the  least  expenditure, 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  the  question  of  pruning,  as 
well  as  in  other  work  necessary  in  orchard  handling. 

At  best,  it  is  an  expensive  and  long  drawn  out  task 
to  bring  an  apple  orchard  to  profit  yielding. 

How  Many  Branches? — With  the  inexperienced,  a 


common  and  expensive  mistake  is  made  in  allowing 
too  many  main  limbs  to  grow.  This  is  expensive  in 
a  number  of  ways.  The  superfluous  limbs  make 
added  expense  in  pruning  during  the  first  few  years, 
and  generally  another  expense  is  added  in  sawing 
them  out  in"  later  years.  Again,  the  superfluous 
limbs  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  tree  by  retarding 
the  development  of  those  limbs  which  only  should  re- 
main. 

Any  number  of  main  limbs  above  four  or  five  is 

excessive. 

The  fewer  number  of  main  limbs,  the  stronger  the 
individual  limb.  Again,  the  fewer  main  limbs,  the 
cheaper  the  tree  can  be  handled  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  growth,  and  this,  too,  without  forfeiting 
any  of  its  future  usefulness  or  profit. 

Even  a  two-limbed  tree  will  produce  all  the  fruit- 
bearing  wood  necessary  or  desired  by  the  time  it  at- 
tains the  full-bearing  age. 

It  must  not  be  implied  that  in  the  very  early  stages 
of  bearing  the  tree  which  has  but  two  or  three  main 
limbs  will  produce  as  many  apples  as  the  tree  which 
has  many  limbs.  The  reason  is  obvious  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  apples  are  not  produced  until  the  third 
year's  growth  of  the  limb. 

Another  fact  which  is  interesting,  though  not  of 
any  special  value,  is  this:  A  young  tree  if  left  entirely 
unpruned  will  produce  more  apples  and  attain  larger 
size  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  than  a 
pruned  tree.  This  neglect,  however,  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  future  usefulness  of  the  tree. 

Very  early  bearing  should  not  be  the  aim,  but 
rather  the  plan  should  be  to  build  up  a  strong  tree, 
capable  of  withstanding  a  heavy  burden  when  full- 
bearing  period  arrives. 

A  Plan  Outlined. — To  give  a  general  idea  of  a 
simple  and  economical,  yet  successful,  method  for  tree 
building  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  brief  plan  of 
procedure  is  herewith  submitted: 

First  Year:  On  planting,  cut  the  stem  from  30  to 
36  inches  in  height,  with  the  terminal  bud  toward  the 
southwest.  In  the  spring,  when  growth  begins,  strip 
off  all  shoots  from  the  ground  up  to  about  20  inches. 
Above  this  point  let  all  growth  remain  during  sum- 
mer. If  for  any  cause  during  early  summer  a  bud 
does  not  start  where  wanted,  a  short  transverse  cut 
through  the  bark  just  above  the  bud  will  cause  it  to 
develop  into  a  limb. 

Beginning  of  Second  Year:  Cutoff  all  limbs  except 
those  selected  to  remain  permanently.  Two,  three, 
four,  and  not  more  than  five  limbs,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain,  the  number  depending  on  their  position. 
It  should  be  the  aim  to  distribute  them  evenly  on  all 
sides,  and  to  give  all  possible  space  between  limbs  up 
and  down  the  trunk.  This  latter  precaution  is  to  give 
room  for  expansion  of  limbs  in  after  years.  Cut  back 
the  limbs  that  are  to  remain,  taking  off  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  If 
the  tree  is  of  a  spreading  habit,  and  it  is  desired  to 
have  it  grow  erect,  cut  to  inner  buds.  If  desired  to 
spread  the  top  cut  to  outer  buds. 

Beginning  of  Third  Year:  Allow  two  or  three  lateral 
limbs  to  remain  on  each  of  the  main  branches.  Top 
the  tree  again,  taking  off  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  previous  year's  growth.  Continue  this  method 
during  the  first  four  years,  at  which  time  the  tree 
should  begin  to  bear,  and  if  surrounding  conditions 
are  favorable,  it  will  prove  strong,  vigorous  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  heavy  load  of  apples.  The  after 
treatment  will  consist  mainly  in  keeping  the  top 
properly  thinned. 

Direction  of  Growth.— As  all  our  fruit  trees,  with 
one  exception,  the  apricot,  make  the  strongest 
and  most  drooping  growth  on  the  northeast  side, 
most  of  the  cutting  will  be  found  necessary  on  that 
side.  With  some  young  trees  it  is  often  advisable  in 
topping  to  cut  to  outer  buds  on  the  southwest  limbs 
and  to  inner  buds  on  the  northwest  side. 

Pillowing  out  the  treatment  to  be  given  full-bear- 
ing trees  under  the  methods  submitted,  the  tree  can 
be  encouraged  to  either  assume  a  spreading,  droop- 
ing habit,  or  an  upright  growth. 

The  first  can  be  brought  about  by  the  omission  of 
props;  the  weight  of  limb  and  fruit  will  soon  bring 
about  the  desired  result. 

The  upright  growth  can  be  maintained  by  cutting 
off  the  drooping  ends  of  branches,  forcing  the  growth 
into  up -growing  limbs. 

It  should  be  remembered,  to  attain  large  size  and 
high  flavor,  apples  must  have  light,  heat  and  be 
borne  on  young,  vigorous  growth.  Judicious  thin- 
ning out  of  brush  is  necessary  if  we  would  expect  the 
choicest  fruit. 

Suggestions. — The  tree  should  produce  some  new 
wood  each  year.  Failure  to  do  so  is  evidence  of 
either  lack  of  nutrition,  over-bearing,  pests  or  dis- 
ease. As  a  preliminary  treatment  of  either  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  back  and  thin  out  limbs.  In  topping 
back  large  limbs  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  close  to 
strong  lateral.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
First.  This  lateral  will  take  flow  of  sap  and  prevent 
business  through  development  of  adventitious  buds. 
Second.  If  cut  midway  between  laterals  the  limb  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  disease. 

Diseased  wood,  cross  branches  and  water  sprouts 
should  all  be  removed. 

In  removing  laterals,  the  cut  should  be  made  just 
at  the  outer  edge  of  what  is  known  as  the  collar. 

The  tools  ordinarily  used  in  tree  pruning  are  small 


hand-shears,  large  two-handed  shears  and  a  small 
saw.  The  crescent  pull-saw  has  become  quite  popu- 
lar for  this  work. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  pair  of  shears  mounted  on  a 
long  pole  is  often  a  convenience  in  reaching  limbs  on 
tall  trees. 

Large  wounds  should  be  covered  with  an  applica- 
tion which  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  disease  germs. 
Grafting  wax  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
beeswax,  one  part  tallow  and  two  parts  resin  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Coal  tar  and  resin  is  used  by  some. 
This  can  be  prepared  by  adding  about  three  pounds 
of  resin  to  one  gallon  of  coal  tar  and  boiling  for  two 
or  three  hours.  This  preparation,  as  well  as  the 
grafting  wax,  must  be  applied  warm.  Thick  paint, 
made  by  mixing  lead  and  oil,  has  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Prepared  paints  are  not  safe,  as  they 
often  contain  ingredients  injurious  to  the  bark. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  hence- 
forth the  production  of  only  choicest  apples  will  bring 
prosperity  to  the  grower,  and  if  for  any  cause  the 
orchard  fails  to  produce,  after  due  trial,  the  best, 
the  sooner  it  can  be  uprooted  the  better  for  the 
owner. 


Studies  on  the  Occurrence  of  Walnut  Blight. 


Dr.  J.  Allen  Osmun,  of  Venturilla  Ranch,  Rivera, 
has  been  studying  his  walnut  trees  to  gain,  if  possi- 
ble, some  intelligent  idea  of  the  cause  of  "blight," 
and  he  expresses  the  belief,  in  the  Whittier  News, 
that  if  a  large  number  of  walnut  growers  make  a 
series  of  investigations  in  regard  to  the  vexed  prob- 
lem of  the  "blight,"  they  may  arrive  at  some  solu- 
tion. 

In  my  own  orchards  I  have  adopted  the  following 
system  of  marking.  Where  I  find  nuts  have  fallen 
from  a  tree  I  mark  it  by  tying  a  piece  of  red  flannel 
to  one  of  the  limbs,  if  the  number  of  fallen  nuts  is 
moderate;  if  excessive,  I  tie  two  pieces.  My  object 
is  to  note  next  spring  the  time  of  foliation  and  blos- 
som of  that  tree,  whether  before  or  after  the  balance 
of  the  orchard;  also  to  note,  for  a  succession  of 
years,  whether  the  same  trees  are  affected  every 
year,  or  only  occasionally.  In  addition  to  this  ex- 
perimenting, I  have  divided  one  of  my  orchards  of 
twenty-five  acres  into  blocks,  and  have  used  different 
fertilizers  upon  each  block — lime  being  among  the 
number.  I  have  also  used  the  dry  Bordeaux  mixture 
thrown  onto  the  trees  by  a  dust  sprayer  run  by 
power. 

Up  to  date  I  have  made  the  following  observations, 
although  their  value  is  undetermined,  because  it  has 
only  a  year  since  their  beginning.  Last  season  I 
noticed  a  great  many  nuts  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  stung  by  an  insect;  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
hull,  usually  outside,  surrounded  by  blackened  and 
swollen  tissue,  and  this  tissue  adhered  to  the  nut 
after  the  hull  was  removed.  This  year  such  nuts  are 
scarce.  I  also  find  practically  no  damaged  new 
growth  this  year,  and  this  fact  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  hopeful  sign.  The  nuts  which  have  fallen  this 
year  show  the  disease  at  the  flower  end,  and  even 
when  the  point  of  manifestation  is  almost  impercepti- 
ble, the  nut  is  completely  ruined. 

I  notice  that  there  is  a  uniformity  of  size  running 
through  the  nuts  fallen  from  the  same  tree,  that  is, 
under  some  trees  all  nuts  dropped  are  small,  under 
others  large,  showing  that  the  dropping  took  place 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  that  before 
and  after  that  stage  the  tree  did  not  lose  any  fruit. 
Also,  a  tree  which  has  an  abundance  of  catkins  hold 
the  nuts  with  scarcely  any  loss. 

There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  of  the  "blight" 
to  act  upon  trees  of  given  condition.  Trees  upon  the 
same  soil,  under  the  same  state  of  health  and  culti- 
vation and  of  the  same  age,  are  affected  entirely  dif- 
ferent. One  tree  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion is  a  strong,  sturdy  tree,  has  made  a  beautiful 
growth  this  year,  and  has  been  well  cared  for,  in 
fact  it  is  the  last  tree  I  would  expect  to  find  affected, 
yet  it  is  dropping  a  large  percentage  of  its  nuts, 
while  next  to  it  is  a  scrawny  tree  which  appears  to 
be  dying,  yet  it  has  hardly  lost  any  nuts. 

As  one  may  see  from  reading  over  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  from  them  any  con- 
clusions that  will  "hold  water."  In  fact,  some  of 
the  most  plausible  theories  concerning  the  "blight" 
seem  to  be  contradicted  by  them.  But  to  me  they 
seem  to  point  to  defective  pollenization.  Whether  it 
is  lack  of  pollen,  or  failure  of  its  distribution,  or  an 
abortive  tendency  of  the  trees  themselves,  that 
causes  the  loss  of  fruit,  remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps 
the  remedy  lies  in  certain  treatment  of  the  soil,  per- 
haps in  the  way  in  which  the  trees  themselves  are 
treated.  At  any  rate  every  grower  should  study  in- 
telligently and  systematically  the  conditions  in  his 
orchard,  and  draw  whatever  conclusions  he  is  able. 
And  above  all,  let  every  one  publish  his  views,  that 
out  of  the  mass  of  evidence  we  may  find  some  clue  to 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  cause  of  the  "blight" 
and  its  remedy. 

Claims  a  Destroyer  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 


It  is  claimed  that  an  insect  which  destroys  the 
codlin  moth  has  been  found  in  South  America  by 
George  Compere,  who  is  employed  jointly  by  the 
State  of  California,  through  Horticultural  Commis- 
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sioner  Cooper,  and  by  West  Australia,  to  find  bene 
ficial  insects  that  are  born  to  prey  upon  those  that 
are  injurious. 

The  genuineness  of  the  discovery  is  vouched  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  apple  orchards  that  are  the  habitat 
of  the  newly  found  parasite  bring  95%  of  their  fruit 
to  maturity.  In  California  and  in  all  other  portions 
of  the  world  hitherto  the  product  of  the  world's  ap- 
ple and  pear  orchards  has  not  been  more  than  30% 
to  35%  of  the  promise  at  setting. 

Mr.  Compere  has  sailed  from  West  Australia,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Elwood  Cooper,  to  forward 
the  first  colonies  of  the  codlin  moth's  tiny  but  invin- 
cible foes. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Co-operation  in  Viticulture. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Twight 
of  the  University  of  California. 

History. — The  origin  of  the  co-operative  winery 
can  be  found  in  Europe  in  countries  where  for  one 
reason  or  another  viticulture  was  going  through  a 
crisis.  In  California  we  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  a  good 
example  of  such  influence  when  the  Grape  Growers' 
Association  was  formed;  on  the  other  hand  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  is  also  an  attempt  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  causes  that  start  such  societies  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  a  few 
of  them. 

In  Germany  the  building  of  railroads  enabled  the 
importation  of  French  and  Italian  wines  that  forced 
down  the  price  of  wine,  and  therefore  forced  the 
vineyardist  to  cut  down  his  expenses.  Unable  to 
save  on  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, for  the  steep  hills  and  small  parcels  had  to 
be  worked  entirely  by  hand,  the  vigneron  turned  for 
his  saving  towards  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
making  and  marketing  his  wine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  habit  of  selling  grapes  to  wineries  had  made 
them  abandon  their  small  fermenting  houses  and 
when  the  price  of  grapes  went  down  they  decided  to 
form  co-operative  societies  that  would  put  up  central 
wineries  and  cellars  to  handle  the  crop  of  the  associa- 
tion and  would  thus  do  away  with  the  middle  men. 

In  Italy  extensive  vineyards  were  planted  in  the 
seventies  while  phylloxera  was  devastating  the 
French  vineyards  for,  during  that  period,  Italian 
wine  came  into  France  under  a  very  small  duty. 
When  France  replanted  her  vineyards  on  resistant 
stocks,  and  the  production  became  normal  again,  the 
viticultural  interests  were  protected  again  by  a  tariff 
that  shut  out  completely  the  Italian  wines.  Italy 
then  having  an  enormous  surplus,  the  vineyardists 
organized  in  order  to  be  able  to  handle  it. 

In  France  the  large  crops  obtained  in  the  new  vine- 
yards (on  resistant  stocks)  and  the  difficulty  for  a 
small  wine  maker  to  maintain  a  uniform  type  of  wine 
for  the  trade  are  the  main  reasons  that  started  the 
co-operative  movement  among  the  vignerons. 

In  California  it  was  a  similar  reason  that  started 
the  Grape  Growers'  Corporation  that  was  formed 
some  years  back,  the  idea  being  to  cut  down  the  cost 
of  production  and  to  make  wine  of  sounder  character 
and  more  uniform  types.  The  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation has  done  for  the  merchants  what  the  grow- 
ers' association  failed  to  do  for  themselves.  In  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  the  main  ob- 
jects are  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  handling  the 
crop,  and  to  maintain  a  good  price  by  cutting  out 
competition. 

In  Germany  the  first  "  Weinbauwerein  "  or  "Win- 
zerverein  "  was  starved  in  1868  in  the  Ahr  valley 
with  fifty  members;  to-day  in  the  same  valley 
we  find  twenty-five  societies  that  have  formed  a  cen- 
tral union  at  Ahrweiler,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  and  American  Rochedale  stores. 

In  Italy  the  first  "  Cantine  Sociale  "  was  founded 
in  1872,  at  Sondrio,  and  they  are  multiplying  very 
rapidly,  as  the  government  encouraged  them  greatly, 
giving  prizes  to  the  best  organizations,  and  helping, 
too,  through  the  staff  of  its  viticultural  colleges. 

In  France  they  are  only  starting  along  these  lines, 
and  the  agricultural  societies  are  studying  the 
question  carefully  and  some  of  their  best  authorities 
are  helping  them. 

Advantages. — We  may  say  that  the  advantages 
of  a  co-operative  society  of  grape  growers  are  four 
fold: 

Economy  in  Handling:  Instead  of  having  numer- 
ous small  fermenting  cellars,  a  lot  of  small  plants, 
numerous  crushers,  presses,  pumps,  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  have  a  central  plant  having  only  one  set  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Production  of  Uniform  Types:  Uniform  types 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  we  can  blend  the  wine 
properly  and  handle  them  in  large  quantities.  The 
cellar  operations  necessary  for  the  production  of 
such  types  necessitate  the  purchase  of  filters,  pas- 
teurizers and  other  machinery  that  a  small  producer 
can  never  dream  of  having.  At  the  same  time  one 
of  the  largest  savings  in  a  central  plant  is  in  the  re- 
duced labor  bill. 

Possible  Use  of  Experts:  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  co-op- 


erative wineries  has  been  the  possible  use  of  experts 
to  handle  the  fermentation  and  the  cellar  work,  and 
also  to  give  advice  to  the  members  of  the  association 
as  to  the  care  of  their  vineyards,  the  choice  of  vari- 
eties, the  treatment  of  diseases.  The  expert  in 
charge  is  generally  called  "Technical  Director,"  or 
in  Germany  "  Eno technologist." 

Credit:  Last  but  not  least  is  the  question  of 
credit.  A  small  grower  may  not  be  able  to  wait  for 
a  good  market  condition,  and  the  need  of  money  may 
force  him  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The  association  of  grow- 
ers, with  its  large  credit,  will  enable  the  members  to 
keep  afloat  until  a  good  market  is  found.  We  will 
see  how  this  side  of  the  question  is  handled  in  Italy 
and  Germany. 

Difficulties. — But  all  is  not  smooth  sailing  in  co- 
operative questions,  and  many  difficulties  are  found 
in  the  way.  The  main  ones  are:  1 — Difficulty  in  or- 
ganizing. 2 — Placing  a  price  or  valuation  on  the 
grapes. 

The  difficulties  in  organizing  a  viticultural  co-oper- 
ative society  are  of  two  sorts — (a)  Moral;  (b)  Mate- 
rial. 

(a)  .  Farmers  are  not  much  inclined  to  help  each 
other,  and  it  is  only  when  forced  to  the  wall  that 
they  begin  thinking  that  if  their  neighbor  will  help 
them  they  might  be  willing  to  reciprocate.  The 
prospect  of  making  money  has  also  an  attraction  to 
many,  and  so  we  see  in  another  branch  of  agricul- 
ture the  co-operative  creamery  increasing  in  number 
every  year  all  over  the  world. 

Another  moral  difficulty  is  the  conceitedness  of 
many  a  viticulturist  who  thinks  he  is  the  only  one  to 
understand  a  vine  or  know  what  a  wine  is.    The  use 
of  an  expert  whose  authority  or  credentials  are  pub 
licly  recognized,    and   who   is  not   a  shareholder 
smooths  down  this  technical  pride. 

(b)  . — The  society  must  only  be  local,  that  is,  oper- 
ate in  a  district  where  similar  varieties  of  grapes  and 
similar  types  of  wines  are  found.  To  start,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  mem 
bers  and  the  first  board  of  directors;  one  crank  in 
the  first  board  may  kill  that  first  leffort  to  organize 

Valuation  of  Grapes. — This  seemed  at  first  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  many  societies 
were  dissolved  at  first  through  the  bad  feeling  that 
the  solution  of  this  point  caused  between  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  valuation  of  grapes  is  to-day  based  on: 
(a)  Sugar  in  must;  (b)  Acidity  in  must;  (c)  Variety 

of  grape  from  which  must  comes  (savor,  color,  return 

in  juice). 

Amount  of  Sugar — This  is  most  important  since  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  future  wine  depends  on  it; 
generally  an  ordinary  test  with  a  saccharometer 
(Balling,  Baume,  (Eshle)  is  sufficient  with  a  correc- 
tion of  temperature  at  the  time  of  reading.  The 
quarrels  started  as  to  the  value  of  the  degree  of  su- 
gar; there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  wine  containing  14% 
in  alcohol  the  degree  of  alcohol  is  worth  more  than 
in  a  12%  wine.  These  quarrels  finally  ended  in  the 
adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  above  or  below  a 
certain  standard  degree. 

Acidity. — The  acidity  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; in  sweet  wine  districts  a  low  acidity  is  wanted 
in  the  must;  in  dry  wine  districts  a  must  high  in  free 
acid  is  needed.  So  that  a  standard  should  be  adopted 
for  the  acidity  as  well  as  for  the  sugar  according  to 
districts.  To  get  a  good  fermentation  in  a  dry  wine 
district  we  must  have  a  certain  acidity  in  the  must; 
if  the  must  is  deficient  in  acid  we  have  to  make  it  up, 
so  that  the  value  of  such  a  must  should  be  cut  down 
according  to  the  amount  of  acid  that  will  have  to  be 
added  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard.  As  generally 
this  must  will  be  higher  in  sugar  there  will  be  a  par- 
tial balance  between  the  improved  value  due  to  the 
sugar  and  the  decreased  value  due  to  the  lack  of 
acidity. 

In  the  co-operative  cellar  connected  with  the  Viti- 
cultural School  of  Cagliari  (Sardaigne)  the  following 
formula;  are  used: 

V 

d=a  (b+c)  U=— 
D 

d=Co-efficient  of  the  grower. 

a= Amount  of  must  obtained  (grape  co-efficient). 

b  =  Per  cent  of  sugar  in  grape  must. 

c=Percent  of  acid. 

U— Standard  unit  of  valuation. 

V= Amount  obtained  from  sale  of  wine. 

D=Sum  of  all  co-efficient. 

Let  us  suppose  three  men  T,  D,  H. 

Amount  of  Wine.  Sugar.  Acid. 

T                                                        50  Hectol  20%  .4% 

D   100  18%  .6% 

H                                                           70  19.5%  .675% 

T=50  (20+4)  =  1.200 
D=100  (18+6)  =  2.400 
H=70  (19.5=6.75)  =1.8375 
Suppose  the  sale  of  wine  produced  3,327.75 

3,327.75 
U  =  =  0.612 

5,437.50 
T=1200X-612=  734.40 
D=2400X.612=1468.80 
H=1124X.612=1124.55 


Total  =3327.75 

So  that  for  each  hectoliter  of  must  they  received: 
734.40 

T=  =14.68  francs. 

50 


1468.80 

D=  =14.68  " 

100 
1124.55 

H=  =16.07  " 

70 

Now  if  the  sugar  alone  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  hectoliter  of  must  of  each  grower 
would  have  been  paid: 

T— 15.98  francs. 

D— 14.38  " 

H- 15.55  " 
An  easier  method  applied  in  other  societies  is  to  adopt 
a  standard  acidity  for  each  type  (Claret,  Riesling, 
Port,  Muscat),  as  well  as  a  standard  in  sugar  and  add 
or  deduct  according  to  the  market  price  of  tartaric 
acid  or  sugar.  If,  for  instance,  6  per  thousand 
in  free  acid  was  a  standard  for  above  type,  T  would 
lack  2  per  thousand,  which  would  mean  adding  19 
klgs.  of  tartaric  acid  at  3  francs  a  kilo,  or  30 
francs  that  should  be  deducted  from  what  would  be 
coming  to  him  if  sugar  alone  was  considered.  These 
methods  enable  to  pay  for  grapes  at  their  just  value. 

Winzervereine. — In  the  original  Winzerverein  of 
the  Arthalthe  wine  was  not  only  made,  but  sold — at 
first  the  sales  were  made  to  wholesale  houses — but 
they  finally  worked  into  a  trade  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer (88,000  gallons).  The  value  of  land  has  doubled 
in  the  valley  since  this  organization  was  started. 

From  the  Ahr  valley  the  societies  have  spread  to 
the  middle  Rhine,  Wurtemberg,  Bade,  Alsace,  Switz- 
erland, Hungary. 

Cantine  Sociali.  —  These  Italian  co-operative 
wineries  are  generally  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
German  ones,  and  are  more  interesting  to  us.  Some 
have  a  capital  approaching  $200,000,  a  very  large 
capitalization  for  that  country;  they  handle  in  those 
larger  co-operative  associations  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  gallons.  Some  sell  to  the  wholesale  houses, 
others  have  their  own  retail  stores  in  the  large  cities. 

Types  of  Societies. — The  administration  of  a  viti- 
cultural society  comprise  generally: 

1 —  The  general  group  of  members  forming  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  meeting  at  certain  times. 

2 —  Board  of  directors  elected  by  the  assembly. 

3 —  A  president  elected  by  the  general  assembly  or 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

4 —  A  technical  manager  appointed  by  the  board  of 
directors  outside  of  the  society. 

The  members  generally  have  one  vote  only,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  shares  they  own.  The 
board  of  directors  is  not  paid  generally,  unless  it 
would  be  for  the  travelling  expenses. 

Experts  for  the  testing  of  grapes  are  appointed 
outside  of  the  society  and  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  technical  director. 

The  technical  director  has  charge  of  the  wine  mak- 
ing, the  cellar,  and  advises  freely  the  members  of  the 
society  regarding  the  care  of  their  vineyards,  treat- 
ment of  disease,  time  of  vintage,  etc. 

The  co-operative  society  is  generally  started  as  a 
stock  company  exclusively  among  vineyard  owners 
of  a  same  district.  Societies  of  several  districts 
may  combine  to  have  a  central  cellar  for  the  hand- 
ling, maturing,  distributing. 

Each  land  owner  belonging  to  the  society  has  one 
vote,  but  sometimes  each  share  carries  a  vote  (this 
is  not  advisable). 

The  profits  are  generally  distributed  80%  to  the 
member  and  20%  to  a  reserve  fund. 

After  the  vintage  the  society  advances  to  its  mem- 
bers a  certain  amount  of  what  is  coming  to  them  in 
cash  if  they  have  credit  enough  or  in  coupons  nego- 
tiable at  the  local  banks. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Decay  of  Citrus  Fruit. 

By  T.  J.  Ashby  of  Pasadena,  at  the  University  Seaside  Institute 
at  Long  Beach. 

This  paper  is  written  with  the  intent  that,  if  possi- 
ble, the  outrageous  losses  by  decay  should  be  lessened 
if  not  largely  stopped,  and  our  smaller  orchards 
placed  on  a  practical  and  paying  basis,  with  the 
maximum  of  profits  and  the  minimum  of  loss.  The 
methods  of  our  best  growers  are  known,  and  the  re- 
sults are  known.  Is  it  worthy  of  our  beautiful  indus- 
try that  so  large  a  number  of  our  growers  do  not  as 
yet  obtain  similar  success  ? 

We  have  in  our  citrus  trees  practically  the  most 
responsive  of  all  commercial  growths,  intelligent  care 
winning  out  in  beauty  and  profits,  and  all  success 
well  deserved. 

I  have  seen  a  Redlands  grower  budding  over  a 
seemingly  perfect  Navel  orange  tree  because  it  did 
not  bear  90%  firm,  clean  skinned,  fancy  fruit.  The 
fruit  condemned,  he  said,  was  too  soft  and  rich,  he 
could  not  control  size  or  keeping  qualities,  hence  he 
rebudded  from  a  tree  that  grew  firm  fleshed,  clean 
skinned  fruit.  He  set  his  price  on  the  orchard  and 
some  time  during  the  season  he  obtained  it,  for  his 
fruit  always  packed  to  good  sizes,  had  weight,  color 
and  carried  like  Valencias. 
If  all  our  orchards  had  such  fruit  according  to 
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varieties,  would  30,000  cars  be  too  much  for  Cali- 
fornia's output  or  any  complaint  heard  of  overpro- 
duction ? 

We  have  some  large  lemon  orchardists  whose  lem- 
ons store  for  months  with  slight  loss,  carry  without 
iceing,  bring  the  top  prices,  are  preferred  to  foreign 
fruit  and  are  sought  for  general  excellence. 

If  California  had  50,000  cars  of  such  lemons,  would 
the  business  be  overdone  ? 

Why  do  these  gentlemen  obtain  deserved  success, 
while  other  growers  working  perhaps  as  hard  or 
harder,  needing  financial  results  more,  do  not  in  the 
hard,  practical  race  for  life  obtain  it  ? 

Importance  of  Durability. — Is  it  in  the  man,  in 
the  orchard's  location,  in  the  color,  in  the  flavor,  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fruit,  or  in  the  mar- 
keting ?  All  of  these  are  factors,  especially  the  man, 
and  much  is  in  the  marketing.  But  the  fundamental 
difference  between  success  and  failure  lies  in  the  car- 
rying power  of  the  fruit. 

Not  alone  in  the  dead  loss  by  decay,  but  that  de- 
cay's influence  on  the  methods  of  marketing.  If  our 
fruit  would  carry  like  golf,  tennis,  croquet  balls,  they 
could  be  sold  direct  from  the  factory.  If  the  fruit 
would  carry  like  wheat,  it  could  be  sold  like  wheat, 
for  spot  cash.  But  with  the  decay  and  loss  now  inci- 
dent to  the  industry,  no  sane  man  can  or  will  specu- 
late on  diseased  conditions  without  figuring  on  its 
value  when  delivered  at  his  point  of  sale.  But,  if 
some  of  our  growers  as  we  have  seen,  have  largely 
eliminated  those  conditions,  the  large  majority  by 
the  same  method  can  and  will. 

How  to  Begin. — For  keeping  qualities  and  desirable 
fruit  we  must  begin  with  the  nursery  or  gradually 
rebud  what  trees  we  have,  using  in  either  case  only 
buds  that  we  know  come  from  such  trees  as  we  wish 
to  reproduce.  The  apple  orchardist  is  certainly  in 
advance  of  us  in  his  knowledge  of  varieties  and  the 
reproduction  of  good  keeping  fruits,  from  the  juicy 
and  rapidly  maturing  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  to  the 
slow  maturing  Astrakan,  the  Navel  and  Valencias  of 
the  apple  orchard.  He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
better  keepers,  and  will  regraft  to  that  end.  And  as 
to  his  orchard  methods,  whoever  heard  of  one  fertil- 
izing and  irrigating  to  rush  his  apples  to  maturity 
and  consequent  early  decay,  that  sequence  being 
another  law  of  life. 

He  has  found  out  what  we  know  and  do  not  half 
practice,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  the  individual  fruit,  and  that  the  fumigation 
of  warehouse  and  boxes  is  another  factor  in  success. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  latest  methods  of  deep  culture 
and  irrigation  if  we  turn  out  carefully  matured  fruit 
into  careless  hands  for  picking. 

What  is  Decay  ? — The  elements  of  decay  are  ever 
present.  The  laws  of  life  and  death  are  eternal.  No 
rest — change  is  ever  at  work.  The  cut  surface  of  an 
apple  shows  dark.  There  is  an  affinity  of  substances 
going  on.  Expose  washing  soda  to  the  air,  you  can 
soon  scrape  baking  soda  from  the  surface.  If  you 
expose  citric  acid,  lemon  drops,  or  acidulated  can- 
dies, they  soon  become  milky  white  or  clouded.  They 
oxidize;  in  them  we  thus  see  fruit  acids  are  inclined 
to  voluntary  decomposition,  and  that  exposure  to 
the  air  is  necessary;  in  damaged  fruit,  let  the  air  be 
humid  and  we  soon  see  the  production  of  infusoria, 
the  supposed  working  bacteria  of  decomposition. 
The  entire  plant  of  the  winery  or  vinegar  manufac- 
tory turns  to  this  process  to  produce  its  maiu- 
factured  wines  and  vinegar.  The  handler  of  fresh 
fruits  is  working  overtime  to  prevent  it. 

With  a  dry  atmosphere  and  fit  fruit,  he  is  com- 
paratively safe,  even  then  with  bruised,  abraised  or 
(  lulled  fruit  he  will  have  some  loss,  but  as  his  hy- 
drometer falls  from  dry  to  normal,  then  to  moist,  he 
knows  the  flying  spores  will  germinate  on  moist  sur- 
faces and  the  darker  work  of  coming  putrefaction 
(black  rot)  is  at  work  in  his  heating  box  centers.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  to  fully  combat  it  by  the  use  of 
chemical  absorbents  to  create  our  own  atmosphere, 
to  sterilize  the  trouble.  Lime  and  other  absorbents 
will  aid.  One  per  cent  of  vaporized  formaldehyde  to 
100  cubic  feet  will  materially  lessen,  but  I  think  the 
use  of  an  electric  fan  in  a  shaft  from  which  a  cotton 
hose  goes  to  the  center  of  things,  will  be  the  coming 
remedy. 

Shall  we  face  the  per  cent  of  loss  by  decay  in  tran- 
sit, decay  that  occurs  after  all  our  painstaking  care, 
or  lack  of  it  ? 

Significant  Statistics.— The  following  tables  tell 
the  startling  story,  the  story  of  handicap  in  selling 
your  fruit,  the  shameful  story  of  our  negligence  or 
lack  of  knowledge  and  the  orchardist's  crime"against 
good  merchandizing. 

I  have  interviewed  men  who  are  daily  watching  the 
market  returns  and  their  replies  concerning  an  esti- 
mate of  the  season's  rot  runs  from  121%  to  16%.  As 
near  an  estimate  as  can  be  made,  based  on  the  re 
ports  from  several  thousand  cars,  23i%  go  through 
without  loss,  3%  decay  being  allowed;  31%  go  to 
auction  with  Ui%  decay,  and  the  rest  run  the  per 
cent  to  101%  decay  To  place  the  per  cent  of  decay 
on  the  terms  of  years  figured  on,  figures  from  which 
there  is  no  chance  of  cavil,  I  make  my  deductions 
from  8%  decay  for  all  classes  of  citrus  fruits  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

To  make  the  figures  interesting,  I  place  before 
you  the  actual  amount  of  shipments  and  sales  brought 
into  evidence  in  a  recent  inquiry.    From  September, 


1896,  to  July  of  this  season,  65,270  cars  were  sold  for 
$53,302,617— average  $818.65  per  car.  The  financial 
losses  during  that  period  were  $13,620.17,  or  only 
$25  out  of  $100,000.  The  average  loss  by  decay  on 
fruits  furnished  the  salesman  we  see  is  8%,  the 
grower  furnishing  the  decay. 

This  means,  throwing  the  financial  loss  and  ex- 
penses into  percentage,  and  for  illustrating  tree 
planting,  out  of  every  100,000  trees  planted,  the  loss 
was  only  25  trees  in  planting  the  entire  acreage,  and 
the  cost  of  planting  was  only  at  the  rate  of  .0168 
cent  per  hundred  trees,  while  of  the  trees  furnished 
8000  had  to  be  thrown  out.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
losses  and  running  expenses  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  and  if  any  wholesale  dealer  is  present  he 
will  confirm  me  in  stating,  if  losses  and  expenses 
were  as  light  and  sales  as  great,  he  could  retire  in 
two  or  three  years. 

To  return  to  figures.  Of  the  65,270  cars  sold,  you 
furnished  1  in  12}  cars  decays,  the  average  sale  per 
car  for  the  series  of  eight  seasons  was  $816.64 — 8% 
loss  on  the  eight  seasons'  $65,270  cars  at  $65.33 — 
over  $4,500,000.  No  leak  in  running  expenses,  no 
leak  in  bad  debts,  but  $4, 264,209. 36  deficit  in  your 
business  and  twice  that,  the  Exchange  only  purchas- 
ing half  the  fruit,  if  not  more  in  the  last  eight  sea- 
sons' citrus  industry  in  California.  Eight  and  one- 
half  millions — a  million  a  year.  If  this  year's  busi- 
ness, nearly  28,000  cars  say,  averages  $500  a  car,  be- 
ing a  bad  season,  10%  decay  makes  $1,400,000  loss. 
Do  we  like  those  figures,  so  plain,  so  true,  so  severe 
on  our  intelligence  and  business  abilities?  I  leave 
the  solution  to  you. 

Points  to  Consider. — Three  points  I  would  like  to 
see  brought  out  in  this  discussion  to  help  stop  this 
wasteful  decay  in  fruit. 

First — In  relation  to  selecting  buds  for  nursery 
stock  and  rebudding  from  the  fruit  bearing  1  mbs  of 
fit  trees,  instead  of  from  so  many  suckers,  as  has 
been  instanced  in  olive  and  citrus  tree  reproduction. 

Second— In  relation  to  those  methods  in  the  orchard 
that  prove  available  in  retarding  rather  than  forcing 
our  fruit  to  maturity  against  the  well-known  law  of 
"quick  growth — early  decay." 

And,  thirdly,  In  relation  to  those  methods  of  gath- 
ering, handling',  storing,  packing  and  forwarding 
that  conserve  the  life  and  render  the  fruit  less  liable 
to  abuse  and  injury. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Western  Mutton  Industry. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Davis,  whom  the  Breeder's  Gazette  con- 
siders great  in  his  line  as  buyer  for  the  Armours, 
gives  that  journal  an  interview  from  which  we  take 
parts  which  are  suggestive  in  California  : 

The  Mutton  Industry. — Our  sheep  have  been  re- 
duced in  numbers,  but  the  profitable  character  of  the 
industry  will  doubtless  cause  a  revival.  I  am  confi- 
dent of  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  quality  mutton  at 
American  markets  for  the  next  year.  Quality  of 
Western  products  has  not  been  as  good  in  ten  years 
and  prices  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
Sheep  and  lamb  skins  are  now  selling  higher  than  in 
twenty  years,  the  former  being  worth  'M)  cents  and 
the  latter  about  $1,  prices  that  do  not  generally  ob- 
tain until  October.  Armour  A  Co.  have  not  pulled  a 
sheep  skin  in  eighteen  months  for  the  reason  that 
better  prices  can  be  obtained  for  the  skins  than  by 
pulling  and  selling  the  stock. 

Wool  is  the  backbone  of  the  sheep  industry,  and 
when  that  staple  sells  high  production  is  invariably 
stimulated.  Present  conditions  may  prompt  the 
breeding  of  more  fine  wool  stock,  but  our  flockmas- 
ters  are  too  sagacious  to  be  swayed  by  what  may  be 
a  temporary  influence.  Some  sections  of  the  range, 
especially  Idaho,  which  have  gone  to  a  mutton  basis, 
will  stay  there.  Idaho  is  making  a  business  of  rais- 
ing choice  lambs,  and  when  they  can  be  marketed  at 
$7.40  per  hundred,  the  record  this  season,  the  busi- 
ness looks  like  an  avenue  to  at  least  moderate  wealth. 

Range  Mutton. — Mr.  Davis  points  logically  to  the 
phenomenal  improvement  in  range  mutton  quality  as 
proof  positive  that  the  industry  is  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  range  lambs  we  have  been  getting  this 
season  have  never  been  equalled,  he  said.  They  have 
averaged  five  pounds  heavier  than  before,  and  that 
means  50  cents  a  hundred  in  quality.  A  sort  of  25% 
is  now  regarded  as  heavy.  Last  year  we  often 
sorted  them  50%.  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah  are  the  choice  lamb-raising  sections  of  the 
range,  and  Idaho  is  by  all  odds  the  best  mutton-pro- 
ducing section  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
next  three  months  the  Trans-Missouri  country  will 
market  the  best  lamb  crops  ever  turned  off.  Cutting 
up  of  the  range  has  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect 
on  the  business.  Sheep  are  run  in  smaller  flocks, 
and  more  uniform  results  are  achieved.  Winter  hay 
feeding  means  that  the  ewe  is  in  good  condition  to 
raise  its  lamb,  and  that  when  ready  for  market  they 
will  be  worth  something  to  the  killer.  We  have  been 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  mutton  business  re- 
cently, not  only  in  raising,  but  in  marketing  and  kill- 
ing,  and  Idaho  has  set  the  pace. 

Washington  and  Oregon  send  some  good  lambs, 
that  range  being  sixty  days  earlier  than  the  rest  of 


the  sheep  country,  but  they  are  mostly  on  the  fine 
wool  order.  Idaho  has  the  mutton  goods.  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  furnish  the  largest  percentage  of 
feeders,  lambs  raised  in  those  States  being  healthy 
and  feeding  out  uniformly. 

Feeding.— In  every  branch  of  the  business  intelli- 
gent methods  are  now  in  vogue.  The  flockmaster  no 
longer  ships  his  stuff  as  it  is  gathered  off  the  range, 
but  picks  out  the  tops  early,  continuing  the  sorting 
process  throughout  the  season.  This  naturally  cuts 
down  the  feeder  end,  but  it  is  a  more  intelligent 
process  than  sorting  at  market.  Some  sections, 
such  as  Idaho,  are  making  a  specialty  of  lambs; 
others,  notably  Wyoming  and  Montana,  contribute 
the  feed-lot  supply.  Both  Wyoming  and  Montana 
are  out  of  it,  as  far  as  fat  lambs  are  concerned. 
Their  lambing  season  is  too  late,  and  the  stock  does 
not  make  hard  flesh,  getting  soft  and  in  poor  killing 
condition,  but  both  sheep  and  lambs  make  superb 
feeders,  being  growthy  and  healthy.  Eastern  feed- 
ers must  hereafter  place  all  dependence  for  filling 
feed-lots  on  these  two  States. 

Sheep  and  Alfalfa  — Alfalfa,  in  Mr.  Davis'  opin- 
ion, is  the  savior  of  the  sheep  industry.  It  has  put 
the  Colorado  feed  lot  on  a  permanent  basis,  has  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  mutton  firms  into  Nebraska 
and  established  a  new  phase  of  the  industry  in  Mon- 
tana. Instead  of  taking  mere  ovine  skeletons  the 
finisher  in  the  grain  belt  will  buy  half  fat  alfalfa-fed 
stock  and  put  it  in  prime  condition  for  the  butcher 
within  a  short  period. 

I  saw  alfalfa-fed  Montana  lambs  taken  at  around 
$5.25  out  of  the  Chicago  yards  last  fall,  fed  out  sixty 
to  ninety  days  and  shorn  and  marketed  in  Buffalo, 
minus  the  wool,  at  $7.3  .  They  can  get  them  in  fair 
flesh  on  alfalfa  up  in  Montana  cheaper  than  the  fin- 
isher in  the  grain  belt  can  do  it,  simply  because  he 
has  not  the  alfalfa.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep  now  fin- 
ished at  St.  Paul  is  now  started  on  hay  in  Montana. 
The  feeder  in  the  East  will  buy  his  stuff  in  better  con- 
dition and  give  it  a  shorter  feed  hereafter. 

As  Mr.  Davis  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  mut- 
ton-making interest  east  of  the  Missouri  is  to  be 
confined  mainly  to  the  fattening  of  range-bred  stock, 
his  views  on  the  future  of  grain-belt  feeding  are  of 
interest.  He  believes  that  sheep  feeding  is  an  art 
and  that  many  amateurs  fail  to  achieve  profitable  re- 
sults because  of  inexperience.  Certain  successful 
feeders  have  already  contracted  their  winter  supply 
of  screenings  at  $8  to  $8.50  per  ton  and  know  just 
what  their  feed  will  cost  them.  Others  will  lie 
around  until  late  in  the  fall  to  buy  feeders  5  to  10 
cents  lower,  only  to  find  themselves  up  against  a 
$2  to  $3  advance  in  screenings.  The  feeding  industry 
around  St.  Paul  is  going  on  a  less  speculative  basis 
and  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  finishing  of  range 
hay-fed  stuff  in  first  hands  on  judiciously  bought 
screeniugs  As  for  the  farmer  feeder,  his  opportuni- 
ties are  great,  but  unfortunately  many  are  mere 
amateurs,  hence  results  in  not  a  few  instances  are 
unsatisfactory.  Finishing  mutton  requires  the  skill 
born  of  experience.  Two  farmers  can  split  a  bunch 
of  stuff,  feed  it  the  same  length  of  time  and  at  prac- 
tically the  same  cost,  and  when  marketed  one  lot  will 
fetch  $1  per  cwt.  more  than  the  other.  I  have  seen 
stuff  come  back  looking  worse  than  when  it  went  into 
the  feed  lot.  Feeders  must  learn  to  top  out  their 
stuff,  holding  back  the  portion  not  finished.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  farmer  will  always  be  able  to 
buy  range-bred  feeders,  but  the  bulk  of  them  will  be 
hay  fed  and  partially  finished  before  they  reach  him. 
It  is  obviously  the  most  economical  method. 

The  Outlook. — That  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming partial  to  mutton  Mr.  Davis  is  convinced,  but 
aged  mutton  is  not  acquiring  popularity.  Even  in 
England  weight  meets  discrimination.  Demand  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  for  handyweight,  good- 
fleshed,  light-shrinking  carcasses.  The  heavy  wether 
is  no  longer  the  principal  sheep  of  commerce. 


THE  FIELD. 


Where  Alfalfa  Goes  Haphazard. 


A  Lassen  county  farmer  shows  Hoard's  Dairyman 
that  in  the  light  soils  of  that  region  of  California 
alfalfa  takes  hold  almost  any  old  way.  He  says: 
We  all  raise  alfalfa,  for  which  Honey  Lake  valley 
seems  peculiarly  adapted,  and  it  seems  very  amusing 
to  me  to  read  of  the  pains  that  should  be  taken  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  seed.  It  is  an  actual  fact 
that  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  the  virgin  sage  brush 
— brush  grubbed  and  plowed  afterwards.  The  case 
in  point  turned  out  just  as  good  a  stand  as  anywhere. 
Some  claim  that  ten  pounds  of  seed  is  plenty  per 
acre;  others  will  not  sow  over  twelve  pounds,  while 
the  best  stand  I  ever  saw  was  sowed  sixteen  pounds 
per  acre.  Put  the  seed  into  the  ground  in  "any  old 
way,''  thick  or  thin,  and  it  will  make  a  good  stand. 
That's  our  experience  here. 

I  have  known  the  seed  to  be  sown  in  March  on  top 
of  the  snow  and  make  an  elegant  stand.  Alfalfa 
lands  here,  with  water,  pay  more  than  10%  on  $100 
per  acre.  We  get  two  crops,  and  sometimes  three, 
and  lots  of  pasture.  It  is  quite  usual  with  many  to 
allow  stock  of  all  kinds  to  run  all  winter  on  their 
alfalfa  fields.  Others  show  more  reason,  but  all  pro- 
duce about  alike. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Butte. 

Large  Apple  Crop.  —  Chico  Enter- 
prise: The  apple  crop  of  this  section  is 
unusually  large.  One  orchard  belonging 
to  Harvey  C.  Styles  and  containing 
thirty-five  acres  is  estimated  to  have  150 
tons  of  fruit  now  on  the  trees.  The  ranch 
is  located  on  the  Ninth  Bidwell  addition. 

Orange  Growers  Will  Not  Organ- 
ize.— Chico  Record,  Sept.  8:  The  orange 
growers  of  this  section  met  here  again  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to 
the  advisability  of  forming  an  association 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  growers  of 
Palermo  were  opposed  to  organizing  at 
this  time,  as  they  deemed  it  too  late  in 
the  season  to  accomplish  anything  effect- 
ive. Consequently  further  thought  of 
forming  the  association  was  postponed 
until  January  14th,  1905. 

Profit  of  Figs. —  Oroville  Register: 
A  prominent  fig  grower  says  he  is  confi- 
dent from  his  experience  that  figs  are  the 
most  profitable  crop  that  a  man  can  grow 
in  the  line  of  fruit.  He  can  sell  his  cured 
fruit  for  3c  a  pound,  and  there  is  so  little 
labor  and  so  little  loss  that  this  will  pay 
better  than  7c  a  pound  for  cured  peaches. 
The  fig  must  not  be  irrigated.  Tbe  trees 
must  have  time  to  grow  and  mature,  even 
if  it  takes  many  years,  without  being  irri- 
gated. The  roots  are  then  sent  down 
deep  and  the  tree  will  resist  the  drouth. 
The  fig  will  be  sweet  and  when  cured  will 
remain  in  that  condition.  The  fig  is  a 
heavy  bearer  and  produces  regular  crops. 

Colusa. 

Superabundance  of  Honey  Dew.— 
Sun:  We  notice  this  fall  a  superabund- 
ance of  honey  dew  on  the  trees.  The 
leaves  on  the  large  elm  in  front  of  Dr. 
Cason's  residence  are  fairly  glistening 
with  it.  The  boughs  are  weighted  down 
with  it  until  two  of  them  are  broken. 
We  have  never  seen  so  much  honey  dew 
on  any  tree.  This  kind  of  honey  dew  is 
extracted  by  plant  lice  from  the  leaves 
like  the  honey  of  the  bee  from  the 
flowers.  They  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the 
tree. 

Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs.— Nothing  is 
worse  than  a  skeep-killing  dog,  unless  it 
is  four  sheep-killing  dogs,  and  four  of 
these  worthless  beasts  ran  amuck  in  W. 
R.  Merrill's  band  of  sheep  some  time 
Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday  morning 
and  succeeded  in  killing  twenty-one  out 
of  a  band  of  150  before  they  were  de- 
tected and  driven  off.  Clarence  Merrill 
killed  two  of  the  dogs. 

Contra  Costa. 

Asparagus. — Antioch  Ledger:  J.  W. 
Nelson,  superintendent  of  the  Antioch 
Asparagus  Cannery  Co.,  has  completed  a 
tour  of  the  islands  up  the  river.  He  says 
Bouldin  and  Staten  islands  are  still  under 
water,  with  but  slight  hopes  of  making  a 
showing  next  season,  but  that  others  are 
in  good  condition,  and  that  he  has  30,000 
cases  of  asparagus  in  sight  for  next  sea- 
son, which  will  insure  the  running  of  the 
cannery  the  coming  spring. 

Fresno. 

Wine  Grape  Offerings.  —  Repub- 
lican, Sept.  7:  George  P.  Beveridge,  local 
representative  of  the  California  Wine 
Association,  states  that  the  wine  grape 
growers  are  offering  their  grapes  to  the 
winery  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  and 
the  chances  are  now  that  the  Association 
will  take  all  the  grapes  offered.  Instead 
of  naming  prices  for  wine  grapes  this 
year,  the  California  Wine  Association 
and  the  affiliated  wineries  called  for  sealed 
bids  for  grapes,  agreeing  not  to  make 
known  the  price  at  which  they  were 
offered.  When  the  bids  were  opened 
those  under  a  certain  maximum  were 
accepted  and  all  above  the  mark  were  re- 
turned with  the  statement  that  they  were 
considered  excessive.  The  result  has  been 
that  a  number  of  those  whose  bids  were 
rejected  put  in  other  bids  within  the 
limit  and  these  were  accepted.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  crush  this  year  will  bo 
about  as  large  as  usual. 

Kings. 

Fine  Crop.— Hanford  Sentinel:  P. 
Scazaghini  of  Grangeville  has  a  vineyard 
of  seven  acres  from  which  he  has  finished 
picking  the  grapes  for  raisins,  and  he  took 
6000  trays  of  grapes  from  the  vines  of  that 
vineyard.  This  is  the  oldest  vineyard  in 
Kings  county. 

Good  Yield  of  Grapes.— E.  J.  Gib- 
son has  finished  picking  his  grape  crop  for 
raisins,  and  from  the  2000  vines,  on  the 
place  just  north  of  town,  he  took  3272 
trays  of  grapes.  The  vines  are  mostly  of 
the  Thompson  Seedless  variety,  but  a  few 
Seedless  Sultanas  are  there. 

New  Way  of  Marketing  Melons.— 
Lemoore  Leader:  A  few  evenings  since  a 
party  of  young  men  visited  the  water- 
melon patch  of  C  T.  Dougherty  and 


appropriated  unto  themselves  a  goodly 
supply  of  melons.  Mr.  D.  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  names  of  the  young  men, 
and  sent  them  each  a  letter  requesting 
their  presence  (accompanied  by  a  dollar) 
at  his  melon  patch  on  a  stated  evening. 
The  request  is  said  to  have  been  promptly 
complied  with,  each  of  the  boys  bringing 
along  with  him  the  required  dollar  with 
which  "to  "square"  himself. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Picking.— Ukiah  special  to  the 
Sacramento  Bee:  Hop  picking  is  in  full 
blast  in  the  Ukiah  Valley.  There  are 
about  3000  pickers  in  the  valley,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  $50,000  paid 
for  picking,  the  rate  of  wages  being  $1 
per  100  pounds,  or  75c.  if  picker  leaves  be- 
fore the  hops  are  all  in.  The  largest  pick 
so  far  was  made  in  Cunningham  Bros.' 
hop  yard,  a  San  Francisco  boy,  who  picks 
here  every*  year,  having  pulled  the  vines 
for  640  pounds  in  one  day.  Last  summer, 
in  Stanford's  yard,  a  young  fellow 
stripped  742  pounds  in  one  day. 

Large  Amount  of  Hay  Burned.— 
Ukiah  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
stage  barn  at  Greenwood  was  destroyed 
by  fire  yesterday  and  J.  C.  Halliday,  the 
owner,  lost  sixty-two  bales  of  hay,  the 
horses,  wagons  and  harness  being  saved. 
The  barn  next  to  it,  owned  by  the  L.  E. 
White  Lumber  Co.,  also  took  fire,  and 
the  company  lost  sixty  tons  of  hay  as  a 
result.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  There  was  no 
insurance  on  either  of  the  buildings  or 
their  contents. 

Broke  Hop  Picking  Record. — Emil 
Weselsky  broke  the  recor  1  for  hop  pick- 
ing yesterday,  weighing  in  1148  pounds. 
The  previous  record  was  established  by 
Weselsky  last  year  of  733  pounds.  The 
best  only  average  about  200  pounds  a 
day.  Weselsky's  hands  were  cut  and 
bleeding  and  in  a  horrible  condition  from 
the  poison  of  the  hops.  His  day's  work 
netted  him  over  811. 

Napa. 

Sun  Withers  Grapes. — St.  Helena 
Star,  Sept.  9:  Napa  county  has  just  ex- 
perienced the  hottest  spell  of  weather 
ever  known  here.  As  a  result  of  the 
awful  heat  the  grape  crop  has  been  dam- 
aged to  a  great  extent.  Conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  the  loss  will  be 
fully  25%.  Even  the  second  crop  gr  apes 
are  badly  withered.  These  estimates  are 
made  in  vineyards  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  the  foliage  dense.  On  lighter  soil  the 
damage  is  undoubtedly  greater. 

Orange. 

Apricot  Record  Broken.  —  Blade: 
Estimates  of  the  yield  of  dried  apricots 
for  Santa  Ana  and  vicinity  range  from  75 
to  100  cars,  the  largest  crop  ever  produced 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  hereabouts. 
The  larger  portion  has  already  been 
bought  by  commission  men  for  whole- 
salers at  the  rate  of  7c  to  l\c  a  pound,  and 
prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  are 
still  offered  at  7c.  The  Santa  Ana  Dried 
Fruit  Association,  through  its  individual 
members,  controls  about  eighty  tons,  and 
has  not  yet  sold.  The  total  output  last 
year  was  about  sixty  cars,  but  the  quality 
of  last  season's  fruit  was  superior  to  this 
year. 

Celery  Crop. — The  celery  acreage  in 
the  peat  lands  near  Santa  Ana  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year 
by  several  hundr  d  acres.  Planting  is 
concluded  and  everything  points  to  a 
very  large  yield.  No  blight  or  pests  have 
yet  appeared  among  the  young  plants, 
and  the  stock  is  of  unusually  hardy 
growth. 

San  Diego. 

Big  Bunch  of  Cattle.  —  Imperial 
Press:  R.  H.  Benton  of  San  Diego  is  on 
his  way  from  Cuyamaca  to  the  Colorado 
river  with  1400  head  of  cattle  for  pastur- 
age. It  takes  twenty  drovers  for  the 
bunch.  They  have  been  on  the  way  six 
days  and  are  resting  at  Salton.  They  go 
to  the  Blythe  ranch,  80  miles  above 
Yuma. 

San  Joaquin. 

Low  Prices  for  Wine  Grapes.— 
Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
wine  grape  buyers  have  named  prices  for 
this  season,  and  they  are  very  low.  Out- 
side buyers  are  paying  more  than  the 
trust,  however,  but  both  claim  to  buy  all 
they  want.  The  figures  quoted  are  liable 
to  a  drop  any  time,  and  it  begins  to  look 
as  though  wine  grape  growing  will  be 
abandoned  for  table  grapes,  as  more 
money  is  realized  for  the  latter.  From 
$11  to  $12  is  being  offered  by  outside  buy- 
ers, and  from  $10  to  $11  by  the  trust, 
which  controls  the  local  wineries. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Barley  Rolling  in.  —  Guadalupe 
Moon:  Barley  has  been  coming  into  the 
Southern  Pacific  Milling  Co.'s  warehouse, 
at  Bermello,  during  the  past  week  at  the 
rate  of  2000  sacks  daily.  Most  of  the  enor- 


mous crops  of  the  Oso  Flaco  are  shipped 
from  this  point,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  handled  by  the  milling  company. 

Santa  Clara. 

Triplets. — San  Jose  Mercury:  J. 
Hanson,  foreman  of  the  R.  T.  Pierce 
ranch,  4  miles  west  of  Santa  Clara,  has  a 
cow  which  recently  gave  birth  to  three 
male  calves.  They  are  all  doing  well  and 
greatly  resemble  one  another. 

Fine  Tomatoes.— W.  K.  Maze,  who 
resides  on  the  Kirk  ranch,  Dry  creek 
road,  brought  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  tomatoes,  several  of  which  weighed 
oyer  two  pounds.  There  were  several 
different  varieties  and  were  a  fair  sample 
of  this  entire  crop. 

Big  Tract  for  Strawberry  Cul- 
ture.— All  that  portion  of  the  Sargent 
ranch  lying  east  of  the  county  road  and 
comprising  1300  acres  below  Gilroy,  has 
been  leased  by  estate  of  Percy  Morse  of 
Watsonville  and  William  Lynn  of  Salinas. 
The  rental  price  is  said  to  be  $10,000  a 
year.  The  papers  have  been  signed  and 
under  tbe  terms  the  lessees  are  to  take 
immediate  possession.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Lynn  to  continue 
the  dairy  that  is  now  on  the  ranch  and  to 
increase  the  acreage  now  in  alfalfa.  The 
tract  that  has  been  leased  is  fine  bottom 
land  and  largely  under  irrigation.  There 
are  several  artesian  wells  on  the  place,  and 
last  year  a  pumping  plant  was  also  in- 
stalled. There  is  no  finer  land  in  the 
State  for  strawberry  raising,  and  it  is  for 
that  industry  the  place  will  be  utilized 
outside  of  the  acreage  reserved  for  dairy 
purposes. 

Solano. 

Demand  for  Tule  Hay.— Republican: 
Danuser  Bros.,  who  own  a  tract  of  tule 
land  adjoining  Suisun  on  the  east,  have 
already  delivered  this  season  to  the  Lin- 
coln Pottery  Co.  about  thirty  tons  of  tule 
hay  and  have  received  an  order  from  the 
same  company  for  nine  carloads  more. 
Tule  hay  is  not  suitable  for  feed,  but  is 
used  by  the  pottery  company  for  packing 
earthenware  for  shipment,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  said  to  be  unequaled  by  any 
other  article  to  be  found  on  the  market. 
Sonoma. 

Hop  Picking.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  Probably  the  largest  hop 
ranch  in  Sonoma  county  is  that  of  Farmer 
&  Peterson,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Waller  ranch  on  Mark  West  creek  and 
on  Russian  river.  There  are  about  1500 
hands  employed  there  at  the  present  time 
picking.  The  Rayford  Peterson  ranch, 
about  4|  miles  west  of  town,  is  probably 
the  next  largest,  and  here  300  people  are 
kept  busy.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  hops  in  the  county  divided  up  into 
various  sized  ranches,  and  each  of  these 
employ  from  10  to  200  people  each.  Grow- 
ers pay  $1  per  100  pounds  for  picking  and 
pickers  make  whatever  they  can.  Some 
working  only  part  of  the  day  are  satisfied 
with  50  cents,  others  make  $1  and  some 
even  as  high  as  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  There 
are  women  who  make  $2.50  regularly  and 
consider  it  pleasant  work. 

Stanislaus. 

Cut  Worms  Doing  Damage.  —  Mo- 
desto Herald:  L.  L.  McCumber  of  Ceres 
district  reports  that  cut  worms  worked 
him  quite  heavy  damage.  "On  Mon- 
day," he  says,  "I  looked  over  a  20-acre 
alfalfa  field  of  mine  that  was  in  as  fine 
condition  as  one  could  wish.  I  herded 
some  cows  around  the  edges  in  charge  of 
a  boy.  On  FYiday  I  went  there  again 
and  found  the  entire  fieldi  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four  acres  pasture  for 
the  cows,  looking  as  though  it  had  passed 
through  a  scorching  fire.  All  of  the 
leaves  had  been  cut  off  and  lay  brown  on 
the  ground,  the  stalks  standing.  On  one 
stalk  I  found  two  of  the  worms  and  no 
less  than  seven  of  their  cocoons."  Mr. 
McCumber  adds  that  heretofore  he  saved 
most  of  his  alfalfa  by  cutting  it.  Subse- 
quently thousands  of  worms,  making 
their  way  to  new  pastures,  went  into  an 
irrigation  ditch  and  were  destroyed.  They 
were  found  only  in  fields  here  and  there. 

Profitable  Sweet  Potato  Crops. 
— The  sweet  potato  crop  about  Turlock 
is  turning  out  very  well,  the  first  diggings 
in  bulk  yielding  from  125  to  150  sacks  to 
the  acre.  On  the  Joyce  place — new  land — 
Gomez  is  getting  125  sacks  on  the  higher 
and  150  sacks  on  the  lower  road.  Pedras, 
close  to  Turlock,  is  getting  150  sacks. 
Digging  has  not  yet  become  general.  The 
sweets  are  bringing  the  grower  $1.15  in 
carload  lots.  First  offerings,  limited, 
brought  $1.40.  Osborne  &  Son  have  been 
carrying  a  few  of  the  Portuguese  growers, 
and  have  thereby  derived  data  showing 
that  the  cost  of  these  yam-like  tubers  is 
about  30  cents  a  sack. 

Great  Alfalfa  Ranch.  —  O.  Mc- 
Henry  has  eighteen  scraper  teams  at 
work  checking  land  on  the  old  Carver 
ranch.  This  season  and  next  he  will  put 
the  entire  tract  of  800  acres  in  alfalfa.  He 
has  1200  acres  of  the  adjoining  Bald  Eagle 


ranch  in  alfalfa  now,  and  is  adding  to  it. 
We  imagine  that  a  2000-acre  alfalfa  ranch 
will  be  one  of  the  great  things,  agricul- 
turally, in  the  world.  And  Mr.  McHenry 
will  probably  increase  this  acreage  largely 
as  his  great  packing  plant  enterprise 
develops.  There  are  4000  acres  in  the 
Bald  Eagle  ranch. 

Tehama. 

Wool  Dealers  Expect  Good  Fall 
Sales. — Red  Bluff  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee,  Sept.  8:  The  wool  market  in  Red 
Bluff  will  open  in  about  a  fortnight,  when 
some  of  the  large  growers  will  be  ready 
to  place  their  clips  on  sale.  From  reports 
received,  the  wool  this  fall  will  be  of  finer 
texture  than  is  generally  obtained  at  the 
second  clip.  There  was  plenty  of  grass 
and  abundance  of  water  in  the  mountains 
all  summer  and  the  sheep  men  expect 
longer  and  finer  wool  on  the  backs  of 
animals.  Several  small  clips  have  been 
sold.  In  Lassen  county  the  clips  of  An- 
ton Avelly,  George  Peterson  and  Richard 
Graves  were  sold  at  a  price  said  not  to 
exceed  11  cents,  delivered  at  the  railroad 
station.  The  growers  of  Ash  valley, 
Modoc  county,  including  Joaquin  Brass, 
Michael  Sullivan,  Frank  Nunes  and  sev- 
eral others,  have  disposed  of  their  fall 
crop  of  wool  at  10  cents  a  pound,  hauled 
to  Madeline.  These  clips  in  the  two  coun- 
ties will  probably  aggregate  300  bales.  It 
is  thought  that  the  opening  price  here 
will  be  somewhere  between  10  and  11 
cents. 

Mammoth  Muskmelon.— E.  B.  Wal- 
bridge  is  exhibiting  to  his  friends  a  mam- 
moth muskmelon  raised  on  his  place  near 
Red  Bluff,  and  it  certainly  is  a  whopper, 
completely  filling  a  large  pear  box. 

Yolo. 

Big  Alfalfa  Yield. — Mail:  J.  W. 
Snowball  of  Grafton  has  been  raising 
alfalfa  on  six  acres  of  his  land,  planted  in 
April,  1903.  He  says  of  his  experience: 
"This  year  I  have  cut  and  harvested  four 
crops  of  hay  from  it.  The  first  was  cut 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  yielded  four- 
teen large  two-horse  wagonloads  of  over  a 
ton  to  the  load.  The  third  crop  was  cut 
about  June  20  and  yielded  eleven  tons — 
large  tons  at  that.  The  third  cutting  was 
done  July  30  and  yielded  nine  tons,  and  I 
have  to-day  finished  hauling  the  fourth 
cutting,  and  put  in  eight  large  two-horse 
wagonloads  in  the  barn,  making  forty- 
two  full  tons  of  hay  from  six  acres  of 
measured  land,  or  seven  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  from  appearances  I  shall  have  an- 
other crop  to  cut  from  this  land  before 
frost  comes.  I  attribute  the  large  and 
fine  stand  of  alfalfa  on  this  land  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  pastured  it.  There 
is  not  a  sign  of  foxtail  or  any  other  grass 
in  the  field,  no  bare  spots — a  perfect,  uni- 
form stand  of  alfalfa.  It  has  never  had 
any  irrigation.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  where,  when  the  river  is 
high  in  the  spring  and  winter,  it  gets  sub- 
irrigation.  The  water,  say  for  four 
months  in  the  year,  stands  from  1  to  2 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  never 
over  10  feet  to  water.  Thus  the  alfalfa, 
being  a  deep-rooted  plant,  always  obtains 
a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  from  below. 
I  find  that  alfalfa  in  our  dry  summer  cli- 
mate will  not  bear  tramping  or  pasturing 
with  stock,  especially  during  the  spring 
season,  when  the  ground  is  soft,  the  pas- 
turing bringing  foxtail  and  other  foul 
growth,  which  in  time  will  kill  out  the 
alfalfa  and  render  it  unprofitable." 


GOMBAULPS 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Bhen- 
mill  lam,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eta-,  it 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canatlc  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  &1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drutrcrists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Apple  Cure. 


In  these  days  of  indigestion, 
Of  fever  and  congestion, 
A  new  and  pleasant  remedy  has  lately 
come  to  light: 
'Tis  a  cure-all  pure  and  simple, 
The  very  latest  wrinkle — 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
all  right. 

Then  goodby  to  inflammation, 
To  pain  and  ulceration; 
The  vermiform  appendix  will  be  forgot- 
ten quite; 
Throw  away  your  pills  galore, 
You  won't  need  them  any  more. 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
all  right. 

If  swear  words  rise  and  choke  you, 
If  an  awful  thirst  comes  o'er  you 
And  you  cannot  find  the  keyhole  in  the 
middle  of  the  night, 
This  will  bring  the  peace  of  mind 
After  which  you  long  have  pined— 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  bo 
all  right. 

Then  goodby  to  palpitation, 
To  germs  and  amputation, 
The  surgeons  and  the  specialists  are  in  a 
dreadful  plight; 
Throw  away  your  pills  galore, 
You  won't  need  them  any  more: 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
all  right. 

If  you're  feeling  pessimistic 
In  a  way  that's  realistic — 
If  everything  is  going  wrong  and  things 
look  black  as  night; 
If  you're  ill  in  mind  or  body, 
Do  not  take  a  drink  of  toddy — 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
ail  right. 

Then  good -by  to  all  narcotics, 
To  tonics  and  hypnotics, 
The  medical  profession  will  soon  be  lost  to 
sight; 

Throw  away  your  pills  galore, 
You  won't  need  them  any  more; 
lust  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
all  right. 

— New  York  Sun. 


How  A  Plucky  Mare  Saved  Him. 


A  young  man  well  dressed  and  in  a 
great  hurry  rushed  up  to  the  railroad 
tracks  toward  the  horse  runway  of  the 
South  St.  Paul  yard.  He  was  out  of 
breath  when  he  arrived  at  the  chute, 
where  a  load  of  horses  shipped  from 
New  Mexico  was  about  to  be  unloaded. 

When  the  young  man  reached  the 
place  two  or  three  animals  had  already 
passed  down  the  chute  and  were 
stretching  their  legs  in  the  corral.  The 
young  man  examined  the  animals 
sharply  and  then  stepped  up  to  the 
agent  of  the  consignee. 

"Could  I  buy  one  of  those  horses?" 

"Certainly,  young  man,  that's  what 
we  got  'em  for,"  replied  the  agent. 
"Which  one  do  you  want?" 

There  was  an  expression  of  perplexity 
on  the  face  of  the  customer.  "  I  would 
bet  my  head  I  heard  her  whinny,"  he 
muttered. 

"  They  aren't  a  very  pretty  lot,"  ven- 
tured the  agent,  "but  they're  all  right. 
By  George,  there's  one  more  in  the 
car,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  the 
bars  he  had  dropped  and  allowed  a  buck- 
skin mare,  desperately  lame  behind,  to 
come  out. 

The  fat  e  of  the  young  man  lighted 
up,  and  he  sprang  at  the  fence  and 
vaulted  it  before  the  agent  could  pre- 
vent him. 

"Dolly!  It's  you,  Dolly,"  he  sobbed, 
as  he  threw  his  arms  about  the  little 
mare's  neck.  She  rubbed  her  nose  on 
his  coat  and  pricked  her  ears  forward 
and  backward  with  pleasure  at  the 
meeting. 

The  agent  allowed  the  horse  and  man 
to  say  "howdy"  to  each  other  and  then 
inquired: 

"Well,  young  fellow,  how  much  will 
you  give  for  her?" 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  replied 
the  man. 

"Sixty-five  dollars,"  said  the  agent, 
and  the  young  man  started  to  count  out 
the  bills. 

The  mare  stood  quietly  by  until  the 
trade  had  been  made  and  then  followed 
her  new  owner  to  the  corral. 

"I  don't  need  any  halter,"  said  the 


young  man.  "  I  guess  we  know  one 
another  well  enough  to  get  to  the  barn 
without  being  roped." 

The  mare  followed  like  a  dog  and 
together  they  entered  one  of  the  big 
stables. 

"Give  her  all  she  wants  and  fix  her 
up  as  well  as  you  can,"  he  remarked  to 
the  barn  men.  and  after  looking  over 
his  purchase  for  several  minutes,  he 
went  into  the  office. 

"Seems  to  know  you,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  hostlers. 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  replied  the 
young  man.  "She  knows  me  and  I  cer- 
tainly know  her.  She  isn't  pretty,  but 
I  wouldn't  trade  her  for  English  Lad, 
or  Hamburg  Belle,  or  any  of  those  fly- 
ers, and  I  guess  Dan  Patch  would  be 
overlooked  if  Mr.  Savage  should  offer 
to  swap  with  me  for  Dolly." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  A  year  ago  last 
summer  I  was  in  the  California  moun- 
tains. I  was  broke  as  the  old  man  and 
myself  had  a  temporary  disagreement. 
I  was  working  with  the  railroad  as 
timekeeper.  I  had  to  ride  twelve  miles 
a  day  through  the  roughest  country  in 
California  and  the  little  mare  used  to 
carry  me. 

"i  would  not  be  here  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  nerve  when  mine  failed. 
One  day  we  were  going  along  a  twist- 
ing trail  that  was  being  changed  into  a 
railroad  grade.  The  men  had  cleared 
the  chaparral  from  both  sides,  and  the 
gummy,  resinous  stuff  lay  stewing  in 
the  sun.  The  grade  lay  along  the  side 
of  a  canyon  and  in  some  places  the 
mountain  was  so  steep  that  a  man 
could  toss  a  stone  half  a  mile. 

"The  grade  had  been  carried  into  the 
gulches  on  either  side  of  a  jutting  spur 
and  then  out  again  on  the  face  of  the 
spur  and  around  to  the  opposite  gulch. 
The  front  of  the  spur  was  straight  up 
f)00  feet,  and  where  the  grade  passed 
around  it  shelved  off  at  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees  to  a  river  2500 
feet  below. 

"It  was  a  bad  sort  of  a  place  for  a 
tenderfoot,  but  Dolly  and  myself  had 
negotiated  it  many  times  and  I  had 
confidence  in  her  judgment. 

"Dolly  kept  pricking  her  ears  back- 
ward and  casting  sidelong  glances  at 
me,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  soothe  her. 
Finally  there  came  a  puff  of  wind  that 
carried  some  of  the  brands  clear  out 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  in  a  few  more 
seconds,  by  leaning  over  the  edge  of 
the  grade,  I  could  see  the  blue  smoke 
and  yellow  flames  as  they  ate  their  way 
into  the  heaps  of  brush.  The  smell  of 
the  rosin  in  the  chaparral  struck  me  as 
being  too  close  for  comfort,  and  I  told 
the  little  mare  to  move  along. 

"When  a  gust  of  white  flame  swept 
up  out  of  the  furnace  and  touched  my 
left  side,  I  felt  my  senses  reel,  and  ex- 
pected the  next  minute  to  be  my  last. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  attack  of  the 
fire  just  at  this  juncture  and  the  old 
mare  turned  her  head  around  and 
looked  me  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"  'Well,  young  fellow,'  she  said,  'you 
have  managed  to  get  us  in  a  nice  fix, 
have'nt  you,  now?  But  I'll  try  to  get 
us  out.  Can  you  han<^  on  when  I  go 
through?  Get  ready,  for  I'm  going  to 
try  it.' 

"I  just  had  time  to  murmur  'Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,'  when 
she  struck  the  fire.  Into  it  she  plunged 
and,  keeping  her  courage  on  the  narrow 
ledge,  made  the  turn  out  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

"It  seemed  a  half  hour  before  we 
were  through  that  hell.  And  as  we 
emerged  from  the  sweeping  billows  I 
felt  her  falter.  I  was  too  weak  to 
guide  her,  but  she  managed  to  stagger 
to  safety  just  as  I  rolled  from  her 
back. 

"I  was  in  the  hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  month  before  I  was  in  shape 
to  be  about  and  it  was  three  months 
before  I  could  get  back  to  the  moun- 
tains to  try  to  find  Dolly.  My  father 
had  become  reconciled  to  me  during 
my  illness  and  I  wanted  to  buy  the  old 
mare  and  take  her  back  home  with 
me. 

They  told  me  that  she  had  been  badly 
burned  and  was  no  good  and  had  been 
turned  out  on  the  hillside  to  die. 

"  But  I  found  her  to-day  in  this  ship- 
ment from  New  Mexico  and  from  this 
time  forth  to  the  end  of  her  days  she 


is  going  to  wade  in  bluegrass  and  have 
every  care  a  horse  can  have,  because  it 
was  through  her  that  I  am  here." 


Better  a  smile  than  a  tear  or  a  sigh, 
Better  a  laugh  than  a  frown. 

Better  an  upward  look  to  the  sky 
Than  always  a  sad  look  down. 

The  joys  we  find  in  each  little  day 
Perhaps  may  seem  few  and  small, 

But  better  these  little  joys,  I  say. 
Than  to  have  no  joys  at  all. 

Keep  faith  in  the  love  that  blesses  men 
As  the  sunshine  does  the  sod. 

Let  us  do  our  best  and  trust  the  rest 
To  the  Father-heart  of  God. 

— Eben  E.  Rexford. 

The  Value  of  Sound  Sleep 'and  How 
to  Obtain  It. 

Most  persons  know  from  experience 
that  normal  health  and  strength  can- 
not be  maintained  without  regular  and 
natural  sleep.  A.  G.  Koesler,  M.  D., 
in  the  current  number  of  Vim,  writes 
interestingly  on  the  subject,  and  gives 
hints  of  value  to  those  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  what  he  calls  "  the 
special  provision  whereby  nature  is 
given  a  chance  to  '  catch  up ',  as  it 
were,  and  make  amend  for  the  terrific 
drains  which  constantly  sap  the  vital 
forces  during  waking  hours." 

The  two  material  conditions  that  par- 
ticularly contribute  toward  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep  are  proper  ventilation 
and  proper  lighting  of  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Most  people  of  intelligence  now 
sleep  with  a  window  open  the  year 
around.  But  one  window  is  not  enough. 
It  should  at  least  be  lowered  from  the 
top  and  raised  from  the  bottom,  as  two 
apertures  are  essential,  one  for  the  in- 
gress of  pure  air  and  the  other  for  the 
egress  of  polluted  air. 
.  To  procure  a  perfect  circulation, 
however,  and  a  change  of  air  as  rapid 
as  is  the  exhalation  from  the  sleeper's 
lungs,  two  windows  should  be  open,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  or  the  second 
one  may  be  in  an  adjoining  room.  To 
prove  the  need  of  this,  let  a  person  who 
has  been  out  in  the  open  air  walk  into 
your  house  and  enter  your  bedroom  be- 
fore you  have  risen  in  the  morning.  If 
you  have  been  going  on  the  one-win- 
dow ventilation  plan,  his  nostrils  will 
promptly  detect  it,  and  he  can  tell  you 
what  you  yourself  will  not  be  able  to 
discern — that  your  room  is  close  and 
ill-smelling.  Try  the  two-window  plan, 
and  your  visitor  will  be  able  to  report 
your  surroundings  fresh  and  sweet 
smelling. 

But  many  of  us  who  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  proper  ventilation  have  given 
the  subject  of  lighting  no  thought.  Just 
as  surely  as  you  cannot  sleep  properly 
in  air  that  poisons  the  blood,  you  can- 
not sleep  properly  facing  the  light.  It 
irritates  the  entire  nervous  system,  and 
nerve  energy  is  too  precious  to  be 
parted  with  unnecessarily.  The  result 
is  that  sleep  is  not  deep  and  undis- 
turbed, and  nature  is  proportionately 
hampered  in  her  repair  work.  This 
happens  in  a  harmful  degree  even  though 
you  may  not  realize  it  sufficiently  to 
awaken.  And  it  happens,  of  course, 
when  the  gray  dawn  comes  stealing 
through  your  window  in  your  last  hour 
or  two  of  sleep,  the  very  time  when  the 
brain  should  be  getting  its  best  rest 
and  upbuilding.  You  may  receive  the 
effect  in  a  headache  the  next  day,  or 
you  may  get  it  in  impaired  digestion. 
For  digestion  depends  upon  sleep.  If 
the  cells  that  are  concerned  in  the  stom- 
ach operation  are  not  built  up,  they 
cannot  work  properly. 

Now,  the  remedy  for  this  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of  your  sleeping  room. 
Do  not,  for  your  very  health's  sake,  try 
to  correct  it  by  darkening  the  window 
with  curtains,  for  that  shuts  out  the 
life-giving  fresh  air.  Let  your  windows 
alone.  But  simply  turn  the  bed  about 
so  that  you  do  not  face  the  light.  If 
there  is  no  other  way  to  compass  the 
purpose,  it  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
headboard  of  the  bed  against  the  win- 
dow. And  this  will  serve  a  double 
object,  in  that  it  will  also  act  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  draught.  If  it  is  a 
modern  brass  bed  without  the  head- 
board, hang  a  blanket  or  quilt  over  the 
top  railing.    Quite  possibly  some  one 


may  remark  that  the  room  will  not 
look  so  well.  Perhaps  it  will  not.  But 
life  is  more  important.  And  just  re- 
member that  it  is  the  prolongation  of 
human  life  that  you  are  aiming  at 
through  the  right  conditions  for  sleep, 
proper  light  and  proper  ventilation. 
Some  day  when  architects  learn  to 
build  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
people,  instead  of,  as  now,  forcing 
people  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
houses,  all  of  these  emergencies  that 
befall  in  the  natural  course  of  living  will 
be  arranged  for.  Until  then  we  must 
make  the  best  of  present  circum- 
stances. 

But  there  is  another  occasion  where 
we  are  gravely,  sinfully  delinquent — 
that  is,  in  the  matter  of  letting  light 
shine  in  a  sleeper's  eyes.  We  cannot 
lay  the  blame  to  the  architect's  nor 
anywhere  else  but  to  our  own  careless- 
ness. And,  worst  of  all,  little  children 
are  the  helpless  victims.  How  often  is 
a  baby  allowed  to  lie  flat  on  its  back  in 
a  cradle  or  a  carriage  with  its  face 
lifted  to  a  glare  of  light?  It  is  worse 
than  it  could  possibly  be  for  an  adult, 
for  he  will  know  enough  to  turn  over 
or  otherwise  shield  his  eyes  with  the 
bed  coverings.  It  is  a  wrong,  a  great 
wrong.  The  light  not  only  interferes 
with  the  baby's  sound  sleep,  but  it  in 
many  cases  directly  affects  the  optic 
nerves  and  impairs  the  organ  of  sight. 
And  so  we  have  many  little  children 
wearing  glasses. 

How  to  Make  Wholesome  Bread  and 
"Perpetual  Yeast." 

When  properly  raised  and  baked, 
there  is  nothing  more  wholesome  for 
the  table  than  home-made  bread.  To- 
day it  is  an  easier  task  to  make  good 
bread  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  be- 
cause the  yeast  and  flour  are  so  much 
better  that  they  do  not  require  such 
thorough  kneading  as  they  did  then. 
Perpetual  yeast,  a  recipe  for  which 
was  printed  in  the  Tribune  several 
years  ago,  makes  delicious  bread  and  is 
easily  prepared.  If  kept  in  a  cool  place 
it  will  last  forever.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  never  tried  it,  the 
recipe  is  repeated.  Save  two  cupfuls 
of  the  water  in  which  potatoes  have 
been  boiled  at  noonday,  and  add  to  this 
half  a  cake  of  fresh  compressed  yeast. 
Turn  into  a  quart  glass  can  that  can  be 
tightly  sealed,  stir  in  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  set  it  where  it  will  "work." 
The  shelf  above  the  range  is  the  ordi- 
nary place.  Leave  off  the  cover  and 
stir  the  yeast  occasionally,  letting  it 
stand  for  several  hours,  or  until  very 
foamy  and  literally  filled  with  rising 
bubbles.  Then  seal  it  tightly  and  set  it 
in  the  cellar.  When  the  time  comes  for 
bread  making  bring  up  this  "starter," 
as  it  is  called,  and  add  two  more  cup- 
fuls of  fresh  potato  water  (lukewarm) 
and  another  half  cupful  of  sugar.  Some 
housekeepers,  however,  add  only  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  but  it  seems  to 
be  better  with  half  a  cupful.  When 
the  latter  quantity  is  used  no  sugar  is 
added  to  the  dough.  Allow  the  yeast 
to  work  as  before  (leaving  off  the 
cover).  The  glass  jar  should  be  full, 
and  set  it  in  a  deep  pan  to  catch  the 
froth  as  it  runs  over  the  edge.  If  the 
yeast  is  put  over  at  noon  the  bread 
should  be  "set"  at  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Only  two  cupfuls  of 
yeast  should  be  used,  and  the  rest 
sealed  tightly  and  placed  in  an  ice- 
cold  cellar  until  needed  for  another 
"starter."  By  being  continually  re- 
newed in  this  simple  way  it  will  last 
indefinitely.  Like  everything  else,  how- 
ever, it  will  lose  its  goodness  if  not 
properly  handled.  It  should  never  be 
left  in  a  warm  place  after  it  has  thor- 
oughly worked.  Bread  should  be  made 
with  it  while  it  is  working. 

To  make  good  bread  sift  about  three 
quarts  of  warm  flour  and  stir  into  it 
two  cupfuls  of  lukewarm  water  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  soft  butter,  with  two 
cupfuls  of  perpetual  yeast.  Beat  and 
stir  and  gradually  work  in  all  the  flour, 
adding  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Knead 
thoroughly,  or  until  a  smooth  batch  of 
dough  is  formed.  Cover  this  closely 
after  rubbing  it  well  with  soft  butter, 
to  prevent  a  crust  from  forming.  Let 
it  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  cut 
out  into  loaves,  and  after  letting  them 
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rise  in  the  pans  until  light  bake  in  a 
steady  oven.  They  should  be  put  into 
the  oven  about  nine  o'clock.  If  you  are 
perfectly  sure  that  there  is  a  stout 
body  of  fire  in  the  oven  leave  the  door 
open  for  five  minutes  after  placing  the 
loaves  in  it.  This  is  a  good  plan,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  bread  a  thorough 
chance  to  rise  to  its  full  height  before 
browning. 

Excellent  rolls  are  made  from  this 
rule.  If  rolls  are  desired  for  breakfast 
cut  off  as  large  a  piece  of  dough  as  re- 
quired, form  into  rolls  and  place  them 
near  the  stove  to  rise  for  half  an  hour. 
When  light  rub  each  with  melted  butter 
and  bake. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


He  Never  Blamed  the  Booze. 


He  took  a  bottle  up  to  bed, 

Drank  whisky  hot  each  night, 
Drank  cocktails  in  the  morning, 

But  never  could  get  tight. 
He  shivered  in  the  evening, 

And  always  had  the  blues, 
Until  he  took  a  bowl  or  two — 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 

His  joints  were  full  of  rheumatiz 

His  appetite  was  slack, 
He  had  pains  between  his  shoulders, 

Chills  ran  down  his  back, 
He  suffered  with  insomnia, 

At  night  he  couldn't  snooze, 
He  said  it  was  the  climate, 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 

His  constitution  was  run  down, 

At  least  that's  what  he  said; 
His  legs  were  swelled  each  morning, 

And  often  had  swelled  head; 
He  tackled  beer,  wine,  whisky, 

And  if  they  didn't  fuse, 
He  blamed  it  to  dyspepsia — 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 

He  said  he  couldn't  sleep  at  nights, 

And  always  had  bad  dreams; 
He  claimed  he  always  laid  awake, 

'Till  early  sunrise  beams; 
He  thought  it  was  malaria, 

Alas,  'twas  but  a  ruse, 
He  blamed  it  on  everything — 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 

His  liver  needed  scraping, 

And  his  kidneys  had  the  gout; 
He  swallowed  lots  of  bitters, 

'Till  at  last  it  cleaned  them  out. 
His  legs  were  swelled  with  dropsy 

'Till  he  had  to  cut  his  shoes; 
He  blamed  it  to  the  doctors — 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 

Then  he  had  the  tremens, 

And  he  tackled  rats  and  snakes; 
First  he  had  the  fever, 

Then  he  had  the  shakes, 
At  last  he  had  a  funeral, 

And  the  mourners  had  the  blues, 
And  the  epitaph  carved  for  him  was — 

He  never  blamed  the  booze. 

— The  Kansan. 


A  Dog  Orders  Sausage. 


A  butcher  narrated  the  other  day  a 
story  illustrative  of  the  intelligence  of 
dogs. 

"A  patron  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  had  a 
collie  tha  t  came  toms  one  morning  with 
a  slip  of  paper  in  his  mouth. 

"  'Hello,  doggie,'  said  I,  and  the  col- 
lie wagged  his  tail  and  dropped  the 
paper  on  the  floor  at  my  feet.  I 
opened  it.  It  was  a  signed  order  from 
his  master  for  a  piece  of  sausage.  I 
gave  him  the  sausage.  He  ate  it  and 
went  home. 

"Time  after  time  the  collie  came  with 
these  orders  to  me,  and  finally  I  stopped 
reading  them.  Each,  I  presumed,  was 
for  a  sausage,  and  each  procured  a 
sausage.  I  suppose,  all  told,  the  dog 
got  as  many  as  twenty  pounds  of  sau- 
sage from  me  in  two  months. 

"  But  the  master,  when  I  tendered 
my  bill,  kicked.  He  said  he  had  only 
given  the  dog  about  a  dozen  orders, 
whereas  I  must  have  honored  nearly  a 
hundred. 

"Well,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  two  of  us  got  together  and  did 
a  little  detective  work.  We  watched 
the  dog.  And  do  you  know  what  we 
found  ?  Why,  we  found  that  this  cun- 
ning dog,  whenever  a  sausage  hunger 
seized  him,  would  grab  up  a  piece  of 
white  paper — any  piece  he  could  find — 
and  bring  it  to  me. 

"  I  had  been  careless,  you  see,  never 
looking  at  the  paper,  and  through  my 
carelessness  the  collie  had  fooled  me  for 
two  months." 


Turpentine  a  Moth  Preventive. 


"  It  is  foolish  for  people  to  pack  cloth- 
ing and  furs  away  in  cedar  chests,  in 
moth  bags  or  encased  with  clusters  of 
moth  balls  or  camphor,"  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Johnson  said  to  me,  "for  these  things 
are  poor  expedients  at  the  best.  Moths 
will  never  settle  where  there  are  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  light,  so  that  clothing 
which  is  kept  right  in  the  closets  and 
frequently  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine will  be  freer  from  the  destroying 
moths  than  those  garments  which  are 
kept  packed  carefully  with  a  lot  of  com- 
pounds which  do  little  for  the  clothing 
save  impart  a  disagreeable  odor  to  it. 

"  It  is  not  always  possible,  however, 
to  keep  winter  clothing,  for  example, 
around  the  house  during  the  summer — 
closets  are  generally  so  small  that  it  is 
apt  to  be  very  much  in  the  way.  It  has 
to  be  packed,  but  for  this  purpose  a 
trunk  is  better  than  anything  else. 
Brush  the  garments  carefully,  even 
turning  the  pockets  inside  out  and 
treating  them  to  the  brush,  and  then 
place  the  clothing  in  the  trunk,  putting 
sheets  of  newspaper  between  the  gar- 
ments. Moths  do  not  like  this  paper, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  moth 
fly  that  may  have  found  lodgment  in  the 
cloth  to  turn  up  its  wings  and  die;  but 
if  one  wants  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  a  trifling  quantity  of  turpentine 
sprinkled  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
trunk  will  absolutely  prevent  any  moths 
living  on  the  garments  that  are  packed 
there. 

"It  may  even  be  sprinkled  on  the 
clothing,  if  one  desires,  for  the  turpen- 
tine will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric  or  colors,  and  the  odor  vanishes 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to 
the  air.  I  know  these  things  are  facts, 
for  I've  had  them  in  successful  use  for 
over  fifteen  years." — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  the  eggs  come  from  the  icebox 
they  will  whip  much  stiffer  than  if  kept 
in  a  warmer  place. 

A  dish  of  powdered  charcoal  kept  in 
the  refrigerator  will  help  to  keep  the 
air  sweet.  It  should  be  changed  twice 
a  week. 

A  wire  spoon  whisk  is  best  for  eggs 
when  they  are  beaten  separately.  A 
revolving  beater  is  best  when  the  yolks 
and  whites  are  whipped  together. 

An  old  housekeeper  says  that  a  little 
dissolved  gelatine  added  to  the  cream 
will  prevent  all  danger  of  its  turning  to 
butter,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  it  is 
whipped  in  hot  weather. 

A  roast  of  veal  is  made  more  "tasty  " 
by  seasoning  over  night  in  this  way: 
Take  equal  parts  of  pepper  and  salt, 
and  moisten  with  grated  onion.  Rub 
this  thoroughly  into  every  crevice  and 
cranny  of  the  roast  and  put  it  in  a 
double  baking  pan.  Next  day  "  lard  " 
with  its  own  suet  or  a  little  bacon,  and 
let  it  brown  slightly.  Then  dredge  with 
flour,  putting  a  half  cup  of  boiling  wa- 
ter in  the  pan  as  a  gravy  foundation. 
By  renewing  the  flour  every  time  it  is 
dredged  the  gravy  will  be  found  thick 
and  creamy  when  the  meat  is  roasted. 


Uses  of  Coal  Oil. 


A  few  drops  on  your  dusting  cloth 
will  brighten  your  furniture,  as  well 
as  prevent  dust  from  flying  from  the 
cloth. 

One  tablespoonful  added  to  each  boil- 
erful  of  water  will  lessen  labor,  as  well 
as  whiten  your  clothes  when  washing. 

A  few  drops  added  to  your  boiled 
starch  will  make  ironing  easier. 

A  few  drops  on  a  hinge  or  roller  which 
has  formed  a  bad  habit  of  squeaking  will 
insure  a  speedy  cure. 

A  few  drops  added  to  the  water  with 
which  windows  are  to  be  washed  will 
save  time  and  labor. 

Dip  the  fingers  in  the  oil  and  rub  the 
throat,  to  give  relief  from  sore  throat. 

Saturate  a  cloth  in  the  oil  and  rub 
the  rollers,  to  clean  a  clothes  wringer 
quickly. 

Saturate  a  cloth  with  the  oil  to  clean 
the  sink,  bathtub  or  basin  which  has 
become  greasy  and  discolored  from  use. 
— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Iced  Cocoa. — This  is  as  delicious  and 
apt  to  be  as  generally  relished  as  either 
iced  tea  or  coffee.  Do  not  make  it  too 
rich,  but  use  rather  more  water  than 
milk  and  sweeten  while  yet  hot,  stirring 
briskly,  that  the  sugar  may  be  thor- 
oughly dissolved.  If  it  is  to  be  served 
at  a  dinner  or  luncheon,  select  a  day 
when  only  white  meats  are  on  the  menu. 

Tomato  Baskets.  —  These  require 
sound,  ripe  tomatoes,  as  near  in  size  as 
possible.  Wash  and  dry  well,  but  do 
not  peel.  Slice  off  top  and  scoop  out 
contente  with  a  silver  spoon.  Mix  it 
well  with  breadcrumbs,  season  with 
grated  onion,  chopped  celery  and  olives, 
fried  up  with  an  egg  or  two.  Put 
enough  of  this  in  each  "basket  "  to  fill 
it,  and  parboil.  Place  them  about  a 
roast  of  veal  or  lamb  for  garniture  and 
serve  with  the  meat  gravy. 

Rice  Meringue. — This  is  a  dish  that 
may  be  varied  in  several  ways.  Cook 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  in  new 
milk  till  it  swells,  then  flavor  nicely 
with  vanilla,  and  stir  in  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Line  a  pie  dish  with  this  mixture, 
and  then  place  a  layer  of  stewed  fruit  on 
it;  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
froth  to  make  a  meringue  on  the  top. 
Bake  in  the  oven  until  colored.  Instead 
of  using  fruit  or  jam,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  may  be  stirred  into  the  rice,  with 
sugar  to  taste. 

Peach  Mango. — Lay  the  peaches  in 
salt  and  water  for  two  days,  then  take 
them  out  and  wipe  them  dry.  Take  out 
the  stones  and  fill  with  the  following 
mixture:  Minced  garlic,  horseradish, 
bruised  mustard  seed,  and  sliced  ginger 
root,  celery  seed  and  onion.  Tie  the 
peaches  around  with  thread  and  strew 
over  them  cloves,  broken  cinnamon  and 
turmeric.  Season  cold  vinegar  with 
made  mustard,  ginger  and  nutmeg  and 
sugar.  Pour  the  vinegar  over  the 
peaches  and  set  the  jar  in  a  cool  place 
for  three  months.  Oil  may  be  added  to 
this  filling  if  desired. 

Huckleberry  Loaf  Cake. — Sift  two 
cupfuls  of  flour  with  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cream  a 
cupful  of  butter  with  two  cupfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  stir  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  half  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  a  half  teaspoonful  each  of  pow- 
dered nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  the 
stiffened  whites  of  the  four  eggs  added 
alternately  with  the  sifted  flour.  Last 
of  all  stir  in  lightly  a  quart  of  huckle- 
berries thickly  dredged  with  flour. 
Turn  into  a  greased  mould  with  a  fun- 
nel in  the  center  and  bake. 

Banana  Shortcake.— Make  a  rich 
biscuit  crust,  bake  in  jelly  cake  tins  not 
too  thick  layers.  When  done,  split  open 
with  forks  and  butter  while  hot,  three 
layers  being  enough  for  one  cake.  The 
two  bottom  layers  and  one  top  make 
the  best  shape.  Take  about  three 
good-sized  thoroughly  ripe  bananas  and 
shred  finely  with  a  fork.  Spread  a 
layer  of  the  fruit  on  the  crust,  adding 
the  least  bit  of  salt,  and  sprinkle  well 
with  powdered  sugar.  Add  the  next 
layer  in  the  same  way.  On  the  last 
one  spread  fruit  very  thickly,  well 
mixed  with  sugar,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 


of  icing.  Serve  with  soft  custard 
flavored  with  vanilla. 

Stuffed  Cabbage. — This  is  a  dainty 
and  appetizing  hot-weather  entree  if 
care  be  taken  to  procure  one  of  the 
crisp,  early  summer  cabbages.  Cut  off 
the  stalk  very  close  and  spread  apart 
the  outside  leaves,  so  that  the  heart  can 
be  cut  out,  leaving  a  small  natural  cup 
to  be  filled.  The  cabbage  which  has 
been  removed  is  chopped  up  fine  with 
English  walnuts  or  pecans,  moistened 
with  cream,  and  then  put  back,  the  out- 
side leaves  10  be  tied  close  about  it 
while  it  steams  in  a  double  boiler.  Al- 
low it  to  cook  slowly  until  thoroughly 
done  and  serve  with  butter  sauce. 

Chow  Chow — Half  a  peck  green 
tomatoes,  two  large  heads  of  cabbage, 
fifteen  good-sized  onions,  twenty-five  cu- 
cumbers, one  pint  horseradish,  half  a 
pound  mustard  seed  (white),  one  ounce 
celery  seed,  one  ounce  tumeric,  half  a 
teacupful  ground  black  pepper.  Cut 
the  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  onions  and 
cabbage  small,  and  pack  them  in  salt 
for  one  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
the  salt  off,  and  lay  them  in  vinegar  and 
water  for  a  day  or  two,  then  drain  them 
again.  Boil  the  spices  in  half  a  gallon 
of  vinegar,  with  three  pounds  brown 
sugar,  and  pour  it  over  while  hot.  Re- 
peat this  for  three  days,  then  mix  five 
ounces  mustard  and  half  a  pint  of  the 
best  salad  oil.  Add  two  quarts  more 
of  vinegar  when  the  pickle  is  cold.  This 
is  good  to  eat  in  two  months. 


Taking  out  Stains. 


Here  is  a  serviceable  list  to  be  kept 
for  reference:  To  take  out  grass  stains 
use  ordinary  coal  oil;  wet  the  spots 
thoroughly  just  before  putting  them  in 
the  washtub. 

For  iron  rust  wet  the  spots  with 
lemon  juice,  lay  the  garment  in  the  sun 
and  spread  thick  with  salt;  every  now 
and  again  squeeze  lemon  juice  over, 
keeping  it  wet.  Two  or  three  expos- 
ures may  be  necessary. 

When  your  tablecloth  and  nice  nap- 
kins are  stained  by  fruit,  have  a  small 
bottle  of  javelle  water  prepared  at  the 
druggist's,  and  saturate  the  spots,  let- 
ting it  lie  a  while  before  laundering. 
If  fruit  stains  are  taken  in  time,  how- 
ever, have  some  one  hold  the  spot  over 
the  sink  and  pour  boiling  water  slowly 
through.  Oxalic  acid  eats  a  hole  in  a 
few  moments  unless  immediately 
washed  out. 

Glycerine  takes  flut  coffee  and  tea 
stains.  First  soak  in  cold  water,  then 
spread  with  glycerine  and  leave  all 
night.  The  stains  will  disappear  in  the 
laundering.  Those  who  have  used 
vaseline  know  what  an  ugly  stain  it 
leaves  on  linen.  This  can  be  removed 
with  chloroform  or  ether,  but  must  be 
used  with  care.  Have  a  cup  or  bowl 
handy;  pour  a  few  drops  of  ether  on  the 
stain,  invert  the  bowl  over  the  spot  to 
keep  the  fumes  from  evaporating  and 
leave  some  time. 

When  a  garment  has  been  scorched 
in  the  ironing,  unless  too  deep,  a  hot  sun 
bath  will  effectually  draw  out  the  spot. 
If  not  quite  gone,  wet  the  place  and 
rub  laundry  soap  on  it;  then  lay  in  the 
sun. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  September  14,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
«eek  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  Mav. 

Wednesday  II  07*@I  06*     11  09H@1  08* 

Thursday   1  06s»<ai  08*      1  08S@1  10* 

Friday  1  07Ji@l  08£      1  09H@1  II* 

Saturday   1  08*<3I  09         1  09*@1  10* 

Monday   1  09*ra;l  12%      1  11*®1  U% 

Tuesday   1  14  ®1  16*      1  I5*®1  18^ 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   52*®51*  50^49% 

Thursday   51?i®52?i  49',(ffl51« 

Friday   52V«i51*         51 *®49J» 

Saturday   51*@S0*  S0H@*»H 

Monday'   SI    (a  51',  4»«(d5U'J 

Tuesday   52  @54M        51  @53* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1904. 

Thursday  II  49\®l  49* 

Friday   *  @  

Saturday  <a  

M  .nday   1  50',frfl  51  >, 

Tuesday    1  52  Vail  51'* 

Wednesday   1  Sl'/i'al  49', 

•Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  current  week  has  been  about  as 
badly  broken  up  by  holiday  observances 
as  the  week  preceding,  there  having  been 
a  total  suspension  of  business  in  local 
grain  circles  on  account  of  Admission  Day 
and  Jewish  Ne>v  Year,  making  a  break 
from  Thursday  until  Monday.  Business 
doing  locally  in  wheat,  while  not  of  large 
proportions,  has  been  generally  at  steady 
values.  The  latest  Government  crop  re- 
port shows  the  condition  in  some  of  the 
most  prominent  Spring  wheat  States  as 
decidedly  poor  and  materially  worse  than 
at  date  of  preceding  report.  Minnesota 
is  given  at  69,  North  Dakota  63,  South 
Dakota  56,  Iowa  66,  showing  a  decline 
during  past  month  of  23,  27,  29  and  14 
points  respectively.  In  a  largo  portion  of 
Europe  the  crop  is  turning  out  poorly.  A 
prominent  Eastern  miller  thinks  it  alto- 
gether probable  that  wheat  will  this  sea- 
son sell  for  $1.20  per  bushel  in  Chicago. 
Taking  this  view,  local  values  are  cer- 
tainly not  at  high  levels  at  present.  One 
ship  cleared  for  Europe  the  past  week 
with  a  part  cargo  of  6,720  centals  wheat, 
valued  at  $9,600.  Two  French  ships  ar- 
rived under  charter  for  grain  to  Europe, 
one  at  22s.  6d.  and  the  other  at  21s.  3d. 
One  spot  charter  for  wheat  and  barley 
cargo  was  reported  at  21s.  6d.  Ship  own- 
ers are  asking  22s.  6d.  freight  rate  on 
straight  wheat  cargoes  to  Europe,  usual 
option  as  to  port  of  discharge. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside              1  12  1  47* 

Oregon  Club                                      1  40  @1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.40X91.BHf- 

May.  1905,  delivery,  ll.51*@1.52. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.51*@1.49?i;  May, 
1805,  t  ®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d  ®-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   I2*@15*s       21  V4@ — s 

Local  market  SI  45   @1  47*  $1  42*@1  47* 

Flour. 

Quotable  values  remain  as  previously 
noted.  There  is  a  moderate  movement 
outward,  mainly  of  stocks  previously  con- 
tracted for.  Trade  on  local  account  is 
not  particularly  brisk.  For  best  qualities 
and  favorite  brands  the  market  is  toler- 
ably firm.  Ordinary  qualities  are  being 
offered  in  some  instances  at  less  than  cost. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  ®S  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ©3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00   @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  barley  of  the 
ordinary  variety  suitable  for  shipment, 
and  market  for  good  to  choice  is  firm  at 
prevailing  values.  A  cargo  of  60,813  cen- 
tals, valued  at  $72,(100,  was  cleared  the 
current  week  for  Europe.  Three  ships 
were  added  to  the  grain  loading  list  to 
take  barley  as  part  cargo  to  Europe,  the 
rates  being  21s.  3d.,  21s.  6d.,  and  22s.  6d. 
The  lowest  and  the  highest  figures  were 
for  vessels  chartered  prior  arrival.  Two 
ships  were  taken  for  straight  barley  car- 
goes at  23s.  9d.  to  Cork  for  orders,  this 
being  the  present  asking  rate  of  the  Ship 
Owners'  Union.  In  Chevalier  barley 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  conse- 
quence doing  at  present.  Business  in  feed 
descriptions  is  of  moderate  volume  at 
values  much  the  same  as  have  been  cur- 
rent for  several  weeks  past.  Speculative 
trading  was  confined  to  December  feed, 
with  no  pronounced  fluctuations  the  past 
week  in  values  for  this  option. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  II  07*@1  10 

Feed,  fair  to  good   l  08*@1  06j< 


Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12*@1  30 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Oats. 

Offerings  continue  to  be  largely  new 
Reds  and  Blacks  of  common  to  medium 
grades.  Choice  to  select,  particularly  of 
Blacks  suitable  for  seed,  are  being  sought 
after  and  are  commanding  stiff  prices. 
Current  values  for  feed  qualities  are  being 
well  maintained.  Some  old  oats  are  arriv- 
ing from  Washington,  mostly  represent- 
ing prior  arrival  purchases  on  milling  ac- 
count. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed,  old  II  35  ©I  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30   @l  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  30   fill  27* 

Milling   1  30  @1  35 

Black  oats   1  20  @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  30  ©1  45 

Corn. 

Eastern  is  in  fair  supply,  principally  of 
rather  ordinary  quality,  and  is  not  in  act- 
ive request  at  full  asking  figures.  Cali- 
fornia corn  is  in  such  light  spot  stock  as 
to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 
Choice  domestic  could  be  readily  placed 
to  advantage. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  40  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  35   ®1  40 

Egyptian  Brown   1  25  (ail  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  32*@1  40 

Kye. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked.  Holders  arc 
in  the  main  rather  stiff  in  their  views. 

Good  to  choice   ..II  30   ®1  35 

Kuckwheat. 

This  cereal  is  out  of  stock.  Nominal 
values,  based  on  buyers*  views,  are  $2.00 
(a  $2.25  for  good  to  choice. 

Beans. 

Not  many  beans  coming  forward  from 
any  quarter.  Offerings  of  most  kinds  are 
light  and  are  principally  Whites  and 
Bay oe,  values  for  which  are  ruling  steady. 
A  few  new  Pinks  have  sold  at  $3,  large 
buyers  later  bidding  $2.80.  These  beans 
were  good,  but  required  cleaning.  'Limas 
and  Reds  arc  being  firmly  held.  <  )wners  of 
Black-eyes  are  not  disposed  to  crowd  stock 
to  sale  or  to  accept  less  than  full  current 
figures. 

Fea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts  12  75  @3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  15 

Large  White   2  25  fo2  50 

Pinks   3  00  ®3  25 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   2  40   @2  55 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  25   ®4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  35  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Very  few  offering  at  present  from  first 
hands,  and  values  in  consequence  are  not 
well  defined.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  placing  good  to  choice 
within  the  quoted  range. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ®3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  @3  25 

Hops. 

Picking  has  been  finished  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  is  well  under  way  in 
Sonoma  and'  Mendocino  counties.  The 
market  continues  firm,  with  demand 
fairly  active.  Although  buyers  generally 
are  not  inclined  to  make  public  their 
bids,  it  is  understood  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  purchase  within  26(«28e.  for  good 
to  choice.  Fully  40  per  cent  of  the  crop 
on  this  coast  is  believed  to  have  already 
passed  out  of  growers'  hands.  The  New 
York  Producers'  Price  Current  says: 
"Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  world's  crop  of  hops.  In  New 
York  State  picking  on  the  main  crop  is  in 
full  blast  and  both  growers  and  dealers 
are  surprised  at  the  yield.  In  some  sec- 
tions where  25  per  cent,  increase  was  ex- 
pected the  picking  shows  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent,  and  above.  Until  recently 
60,000  bales  had  been  considered  a  fair 
estimate,  but  conservative  authorities  are 
now  figuring  on  65,000  to  70,000  bales. 
Buying  has  been  lively  for  both  seedlings, 
which  have  now  been  picked,  and  regular 
lates,  which  are  still  on  the  poles;  30c.  has 
been  paid  freely  in  the  interior,  and  31c.  for 
choice.  The  quality  of  the  samples  shown 
thus  far  indicate  the  finest  crop  in  years. 
Reports  from  England  are  not  encourag- 
ing, farmers  being  unable  to  get  rid  of 
vermin  and  mold.  Estimates  of  the  crop 
are  placed  conservatively  at  350,000  cwts., 
with  indications  that  it  may  go  lower. 
The  Austrian  harvest  is  finished  and 
about  200,000  cwt.  gathered.  Germany  is 
still  picking  and  indications  point  to  con- 
siderably less  yield  than  last  year.  On 
account  of  the  unusually  fine  summer's 
business  in  that  country,  the  stocks  of 
1903  and  older  hops  have  been  well 
cleared.  Our  local  market  has  shown 
much  strength  and  holders  of  1903  hops 
have  advanced  prices,  older  goods  moving 
up  in  proportion.  There  have  been  a  few 
open  sales  of  seedlings  at  32c,  and  more 
money  has  been  obtained  from  brewers." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  @29 

Wool. 

Market  has  developed  no  noteworthy 
changes  since  date  of  last  report.  There 


have  been  so  far  no  heavy  receipts  of 
Fall  clip,  and  most  of  the  wool  coming  in 
represents  purchases  made  by  dealers 
through  their  agents  in  the  interior.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  local  market  will  be 
at  any  time  the  coming  Fall  or  Winter 
glutted  with  offerings  from  first  hands. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  <3> — 

Northern,  defective  17  fu-X 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®22 

Nevada  15  ®20 

KAI.I.. 

Foothill  14  ®17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  (SilO 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  ®14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  shows  no  improve- 
ment, either  as  to  quotable  values  or 
general  tone.  Wheat  hay  of  high  grade 
is  in  fair  request  at  full  current  rates,  but 
of  other  descriptions  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  offerings,  despite  decidedly 
low  asking  figures.  There  is  nothing  at 
the  moment  to  warrant  anticipating  any- 
thing but  a  wi  ak  and  dragging  market 
for  a  month  or  two  to  come.  Market  for 
Straw  is  fairly  steady  at  prevailing  values. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50   @  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   7  50   @  11  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  fi  10  00 

Barley   7  00   @   9  CO 

Alfalfa   9  00  fi  11  00 

Compressed   10  00  fi  13  50 

Straw,  f  bale   40  @  60 

MiliHturTs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  are  in  more  than 
ample  stock  for  present  requirements, 
and  the  market  is  easy  in  tone,  but  not 
materially  lower,  supplies  being  mostly  in 
few  hands.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  are  offering  in  moderate  quantity  at 
quotably  unchanged  figures. 

Bran,  ft  ton  120  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   24  00  ®  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ®  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   22  50  @  23  50 

Cornmeal   31  50  <&  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   32  00  fi  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  Alfalfa. 
Stocks  of  Flaxseed  are  rather  light.  Yel- 
low Mustard  is  in  fair  request;  of  the 
Trieste  variety  there  is  practically  none 
on  market.    Bird  seed  is  in  slim  9upply. 

Airalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  114  00   ®I6  00 

Flax   1  80  @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15   (a)  3  35 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  fi  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   txfi  2* 

Hemp   3*®— 

Timothv   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  de- 
scription, and  especially  is  the  market 
lightly  stocked  with  choice  white,  either 
Comb  or  Extracted.  Market  for  desir- 
able qualities  is  moderately  firm  at  cur- 
rent values. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3^@  31i 

White  Comb,  1- frames  124(818 

Amber  Comb   9  fe  ll 

lleeswax. 

Not  much  arriving.  More  than  is  offer- 
ing could  be  readily  placed.  Values  are 
ruling  steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  tt)  28  ®30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  Beef  was  firm  for  best  and 
easy  for  the  lower  grades.  Veal  was  not 
in  heavy  supply  and  choice  mot  as  a  rule 
with  prompt  custom  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Mutton  commanded  much  the  same 
prices  as  preceding  week,  but  for  the  gen- 
eral run  of  offerings  the  market  could  not 
be  termed  firm.  Lamb  was  in  fairly  lib- 
eral receipt  and  went  at  unchanged  fig- 
ures. Quotable  values  for  Hogs  were 
without  appreciable  change,  but  market 
did  not  display  any  special  firmness, 
arrivals  being  rather  large. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  ft   5*®  6* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*®  5* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®6*c;  wethers   6*®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  fts   4%@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   44®  4* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4^@  44 

Veal,  large,  ft  to   7  ®  8 

Veal,  small,  f  ti   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  *  ft   8  @  8* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Hides  and 
current  values  are  being  well  maintained. 
Pelts  are  in  fair  request  at  quotably  un- 
changed figures.  Tallow  is  being  shipped 
outward  in  considerable  quantity,  prices 
remaining  tolerably  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  bides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs  —  @10      —  ®9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs  —  ®9      —  @8 


Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  8*   —  (an 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  ©8*  —  ®8 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  fi  8*   —  ®  8 

Stags  —  fi  6*   —   ,„  .: 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  fi  9*   —  ®  (.* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @10     —  a  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  fill      —  ®lo 

Dry  Hides  —  ®16      —  ®15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  ®13     —  ®I2 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @I8      —  @16 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f  skin  1  00®1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  f  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fl  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   16®  SO 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 8  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  ....I  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*®3* 

liags  and  Bagging. 

Business  in  this  department  is  of  a  light 
order,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  at 
this  time  of  year.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  few  changes  to  record. 

Mean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality    5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot    5"B®5^ 

Grain  Bags,  San  yuentln,  ft  100    4  75  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- ft   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  »*-ft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Demand  was  less  active  than  during 
previous  week,  but  receipts  were  also 
materially  lighter.  Chickens  in  prime  to 
choice  condition  brought  nearly  as  good 
figures  as  had  been  ruling,  large  young 
stock  receiving  the  preference.  Turkeys 
did  not  receive  much  attention.  Ducks 
had  to  be  large  and  fat  to  be  especially 
sought  after.  Inquiry  for  Geese  and  Gos- 
lings was  not  very  brisk.  Pigeons  other 
t  han  fancy  young  were  in  ample  receipt 
for  the  immediate  demand. 

Turkeys,  Young,  ft  lb  I   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  ft   14  <a>  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  ft   15  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  60  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  0  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  @4  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  75  ®  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  50  @  2  00 

Butter. 

Market  for  choice  to  select  fresh  pre- 
sented a  firm  tone,  stocks  of  this  descrip- 
tion being  rather  light.  Defective  qual- 
ities of  fresh  moved  slowly.  Trade  is 
running  largely  on  cold  storage  holdings, 
domestic  and  Eastern,  to  the  detriment  of 
fresh,  other  than  the  best  grades. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  to   ?6  (o27 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @25 

Creamery,  seconds   22  ®23 

Dairy,  select   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®23 

Dairy,  seconds   19  <*2! 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  movement 
in  Mats,  but  values  are  without  quotable 
improvement.  Young  Americas  are  offer- 
ing in  considerable  quantity  from  Oregon 
and  market  is  easier  in  tone.  Eastern 
cheese  is  being  quite  steadily  held. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   9*®10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®  9* 

California,  fair  to  good   8*®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®11 

Eastern   10  ®18 

Kggs. 

Market  was  firm  for  strictly  choice  to 
select  fresh,  especially  for  such  as  were 
uniformly  large  and  white.  Eggs  running 
irregular  as  to  quality  met  with  a  slow 
market  at  rather  low  prices.  Large 
quantities  of  Eastern  and  cold  storage 
eggs  are  now  being  used. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34  @36 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  n 

(  alifornla.  good  to  choice  store   35   fa  38 

Kastern  firsts   33  ®26 

Eastern  seconds   20  (a.22 

Vegetables. 

Market  was  liberally  supplied  with  most 
kinds  now  in  season  and  thore  was  a  gen- 
erally easy  tone,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select  qualities.  Some  extra  choice 
offerings  went  to  special  custom  at  higher 
figures  than  were  warranted  as  regular 
quotations.  Onions  were  rather  steadily 
held,  although  not  in  active  request  at  ex- 
treme current  rates. 

Beans,  Lima,  fi  ft   2  ®  I 

Beans,  String,  f  ft   1*@  2* 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f.  100  fts. . .     75  ®  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  f,  crate   75  (k  1  25 

Cucumbers,  f  box   25  (at  50 

Egg  Plant,  »  box   30  ®  50 

Garlic.  V  ft   3*@  4* 

Okra,  Green,  ft  box   30   @  50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  ctl   1  00   ®  1  25 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  f>  ft   2*®  SH 

Peppers,  Green,  f  box   30  ®  60 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  box   25  ®  60 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  Id 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Demand  was  light  most  of  the  week, 
but  prices  remained  about  as  last  quoted. 
Most  of  the  stock  here  represents  pur- 
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chases  by  dealers,  and  cannot  be  sold  ma- 
terially below  current  rates,  except  at  a 
loss.  Sweets  were  in  fair  supply  and  de- 
mand for  them  not  very  brisk. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   1  00   @  1  30 

Potatoes  white,  V  cental   60   ta>  85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   1  00  @  l  25 

fresh  Fruits. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  has 
ruled  decidedly  more  quiet  than  preced- 
ing week,  the  number  of  vi  itors  in  the 
city  being  much  smaller  and  the  weather 
cooler.  Prices  averaged  lower  for  nearly 
all  varieties,  although  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  choice  to  select  tree  fruit  sold 
at  any  marked  decline  from  the  figures 
which  had  been  ruling.  Apples  were  in 
increased  supply,  offerings  including  con- 
siderable stock  of  common  quality  for 
which  there  was  little  demand.  Fancy 
4-tier  Gravensteins  and  Bellefleurs  met 
with  a  tolerably  firm  market.  Peaches 
were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  were  mostly 
Freestones,  and  in  fine  condition  brought 
comparatively  good  prices.  Bartlett 
Pears  are  offering  sparingly  and  there  are 
few  which  can  be  termed  choice.  Winter 
varieties  of  Pears  are  coming  forward  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  are  not  receiving 
much  attention,  being  too  hard  for  imme- 
diate use.  Plums  and  Prunes  were  not  in 
very  heavy  supply,  but  prices  were  with- 
out special  improvement.  Table  Grapes 
were  plentiful  and  market  was  in  the  main 
favorable  to  buyers.  Wine  Grapes  were 
salable  in  noteworthy  quantity  only  at 
low  figures.  Melons  did  not  do  so  well  as 
previous  week,  despite  lighter  offerings  of 
nearly  all  kinds.  Berries  were  in  rather 
limited  receipt  and  many  showed  serious 
injury  from  recent  hot  weather;  for  such 
as  were  in  first-class  condition  the  market 
was  firm  at  full  current  figures. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  ft  50-box....  110  @  150 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  bx.. .  100  @  125 

Apples,  (air  to  good,  ft  box   65  @  100 

Blackberries,  ft  chest   2  00  @  4  00 

Cantaloupes,  ft  crate   50  @  1  25 

Pigs,  Black,  2  layers   35  @  70 

Pigs,  Black,  ft  large  box   50  @  100 

Pigs,  White,  ft  small  box   30  @  50 

Grapes,  Black,  ft  crate   35  <a  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,  ft  crate   40  @  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ft  crate   40  @  60 

Grapes,  Tokay,  ft  crate   50  @  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ft  crate   50  @  75 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   50  @  1  00 

Huckleberries,  fttti   6  @  8 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ft  box   35  @  60 

Peaches,  freestone,  ft  pay  box   65  @  90 

Peaches,  freestone,  ft  free  box   40  @  85 

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  ft  40-ib  box.  1  00  @  1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  ft  box   60  @  90 

Pears,  Winter  Nel  is,  ft  box   65  (a>  125 

Plums,  Large,  ft  box   50  @  90 

Prunes,  ft  box   40  (at  65 

Quinces,  ft  box   40  @  65 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   5  00  @  9  00 

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest   2  50  ®  6  00 

Watermelons,  ft  doz   1  25  ®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Market  for  cured  and  evapr  rated  fruits 
has  not  changed  materially  since  date  of 
last  review,  and  continues  to  show  in  the 
main  healthy  condition.  Apricots  are 
now  largely  in  second  hands  and  consid- 
erable quantities  have  been  already  for- 
warded outward;  current  values  for  this 
fruit  are  being  well  maintained,  particu- 
larly for  the  higher  grades.  New  crop 
Apples  are  beginning  to  arrive  rather 
freely,  and  as  was  anticipated,  the  market 
is  in  consequence  easier  in  tone  and 
slightly  lower.  Pears  are  not  offering  in 
heavy  quantity,  particularly  choice  to 
fancy,  for  which  there  is  the  most  in- 
quiry and  the  most  firmness  to  the  mar- 
ket. Peaches  are  in  fair  supply  and 
mostly  of  high  average  quality;  buyers  in 
search  of  common  or  cheap  stock  would 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  relatively  firmer 
figures,  quality  considered,  than  for 
choice.  In  fact,  large  orders  for  a  low 
grade  peach  would  be  very  difficult  to  fill 
on  the  present  market.  Plums  are  being 
offered  rather  sparingly,  and  that  choice 
pitted  will  go  begging  for  custom  this 
season  is  not  probable.  Prune  market 
shows  no  appreciable  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, although  the  yield  will  be  undoubt- 
edly lighter  on  account  of  the  recent  hot 
weather.  The  last  steamer  for  Australia 
carried  43,000  lbs.  dried  fruit,  exclusive 
of  Raisins,  and  including  15,000  lbs. 
Prunes,  12,500  lbs.  Apricots,  10,300  lbs. 
Apples,  3500  lbs.  Peaches.  The  steamer 
Queen,  sailing  the  past  week  for  British 
Columbia,  carried  62,000  lbs.  dried  fruit, 
Prunes  making  39,500  lbs.  of  the  ship- 
ment. The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sail- 
ing Monday  for  British  Columbia,  carried 
82,340  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  63,600 
lbs.  Prunes,  8125  lbs.  Apricots,  5625  lbs. 
Apples. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5H@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-B>  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @11 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  B>          7H@  8M 

Apricots.  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-m  box,  1-ft  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  ft  lb   5  @— 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5J£(5>  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choloe  f>\®  6Yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  1Y,®  854 

Pears,  standard,  ft  lb   5'A®  6 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5Yt@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6Yi®  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6Y>®  T/, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3H@  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  \%®l%c ;  40-50s,  3Y,®3%c; 


F0-60S,   2?8@3c;  60-70s,  2%@2V£c;   70-80s,  178@2c; 
K)-90s,  l%@V/sC;  90-lOOs,  %@lc;  small,  %@Y,c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4Vi 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2%®  3H 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raisins. 

The  detail  work  attending  the  transfer 
of  Raisins  from  the  Growers'  Association 
to  the  packers  is  understood  to  be  fully 
completed.  There  has  been  lately  con- 
siderable outward  movement,  stocks  hav- 
ing been  reduced  within  the  past  sixty 
days  about  6,000  tons.  The  last  steamer 
for  Australia  took  33,000  lbs. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Offerings  of  Oranges  are  light,  and  the 
demand  for  this  fruit  is  also  very  limited 
at  present,  values  remaining  without 
noteworthy  change.  Lemons  have  fared 
better  than  for  some  time,  stocks  having 
been  greatly  reduced  and  recent  sales 
being  at  slightly  improved  prices,  espe- 
cially for  best  qualities.  Limes  were  in 
light  stock  and  higher. 

Oianges,  Valencias,  ft  box   1  50   @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box         3  25  <g>3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  50  @3  CO 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  &2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   2  00   fa<3  00 

Limes.  Mexican,  ft  box   5  50   @)6  00 

Nuts. 

While  Almond  market  is  lightly  stocked 
and  very  few  offering  from  first  hands, 
the  bids  of  dealers  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  prices  they  are  asking.  On  a  lot  of 
Nonpareils  submitted  by  a  broker  to  the 
wholesale  trade  the  past  week,  the  bids 
were  uniformly  13c,  with  the  exception 
of  one  firm,  which  bid  124c,  the  same 
firm  asking  17c.  for  its  own  stock.  The 
Walnut  market  is  bare.  Peanuts  are  in 
light  supply  and  steadily  held. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  ©lfi 

I  X  L  Almonds  12'/a@14y, 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   BMSIOK 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  @  5Yt 

Wine. 

There  are  no  appreciable  changes  to 
record  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
wholesale  wine  market.  Dry  wines  of 
1903  vintage  are  quotable  at  15@18c  per 
gallon,  San  Francisco  delivery,  these  fig- 
ures being  based  largely  on  the  views  of 
growers,  wholesalers  not  taking  hold 
freely  at  this  range.  Sweet  wines  of  1903 
are  quotable  at  30c  per  gallon,  delivered 
at  wineries.  Dry  wine  grapes  are  quota- 
ble at  $10(5' 15  per  ton,  the  Association 
naming  $10  for  Sonoma  county  product. 
On  sweet  wine  grapes  the  Association 
names  no  price,  but  lets  growers  submit 
figures  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  the 
Association  sees  fit.  Great  damage  was 
done  to  growing  grapes  by  last  week's 
hot  weather.  Shipments  of  wine  outward 
by  sea  last  month  were  361,000  gallons 
and  240  cases,  value  $118,800.  The 
steamer  Acapulco,  sailing  on  loth  inst., 
carried  122,246  gallons  and  52  cases,  in- 
cluding 121,876  gallons  for  New  York. 
Receipts  of  wine  last  week  were  273,350 
gallons,  and  for  preceding  week  were  272,- 
600  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  U  sks   44,524 

Wheat,  ctls   60,383 

Barley,  ctls  124,480 

Oats,  ctls   27,302 

Corn,  ctls  

Rve,  ctls   2,545 

Beans,  sks   3,687 

Potatoes,  sks   17,453 

Onions,  sks   2,739 

Hay,  tons   3,940 

Wool,  bales   885 

Hops,  bales   329 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


983,327 
406,756 
687,059 
203,941 
17,319 
12,312 
35,010 
239,146 
30,302 
53,867 
12,232 
731 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,284,562 
436,818 
1,534,897 
298,106 
27,280 
18,813 
27,180 
252.096 
38,577 
56,347 
12.676 
2,430 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'july  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sk   11,324 

Wheat,  ctls  I 

Barley,  ctls  

Oats,  ctls  I 

Corn,  ctls   628 

Beans,  sks   112' 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   206 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,148 


753 
43 
2SH 
4 
3 
5 
30 
TO  I 
7 


Same  time 
last  year. 


798 
141 
1,049 

6, 
3 
4 

37 
1,260 

6 


Large  Cling  Peach.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: W.  J.  Wilson  brought  in  to-day  some 
very  fine  samples  of  the  Orange  cling  va- 
riety of  peaches.  They  were  raised  on 
his  ranch  at  Grangeville.  The  largest 
weighed  18  ounces  and  was  12  inches  in 
circumference. 


City  Buys  160  Acres  of  Land.— The 
City  Council  of  Pasadena  has  bought  160 
acres  of  land  to  become  a  part  of  the 
municipal  sewer  farm,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$24,000.  The  land  comprises  a  full  quar- 
ter-section, known  as  Section  14  of  Town- 
ship 1,  and  lies  immediately  north  of 
the  present  sewer  farm  and  extending 
from  the  present  northern  boundary  of 
the  farm  to  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks 
at  Alhambra.  Its  addition  will  make  the 
farm  exactly  1J  mile  long  and  \  mile  wide, 
except  for  a  jog  containing  twenty  acres 
in  the  southeast  corner.  The  new  land  is 
higher  than  the  old  and  far  better  situ- 
ated than  any  other  contiguous  land  that 
might  have  been  purchased.  A  sandy 
wash  that  runs  through  it  will  be  capable 
of  taking  care  of  such  surplus  water  as 
may  accrue  in  the  distant  future  should 
the  city  outgrow  the  farm  area  now  se- 
cured. 

Poison  200  Sheep  Out  of  700.— Al- 
turas  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  A  band 
of  sheep  was  recently  poisoned  between 
Likely  and  Madeline  in  Modoc  county. 
The  sheep  were  the  property  of  C.  A. 
Estes  and  B.  F.  Lynip  of  Alturas,  and 
were  being  driven  on  the  road  to  the  rail- 
road station  at  Madeline  for  the  purpose 
of  being  shipped  to  market.  About  200 
out  of  the  bunch  of  700  sheep  died.  Sev- 
eral of  the  dead  sheep  which  were  in  the 
cars  when  the  train  on  which  they  were 
shipped  reached  San  Francisco  were  ex- 
amined, and  it  was  found  they  had  been 
poisoned  with  saltpetre.  No  clue  has  yet 
been  discovered  which  can  be  used  to 
trace  down  the  guilty  parties.  The  out- 
rage seems  to  be  merely  the  result  of  a 
bitter  prejudice  existing  in  that  vicinity 
against  sheep.  Lynip  and  Estes  seem  to 
be  well  liked,  having  no  enemies  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  so  far  as  publicly 
known. 

Attacked  by  a  Bull  and  Saved  by 
Another. — Lodi  Sentinel:  A  bull  owned 
by  C.  Northrop,  near  Acampo,  broke  into 
J.  McKindley's  pasture,  where  there  were 
cattle  grazing,  last  Saturday.  One  of  the 
hired  men  got  a  horse  and  started  to  head 
off  the  bull,  but  the  animal  turned  upon 
the  horse  and  rider.  After  knocking  the 
horse  down  on  the  ground,  with  the 
man's  legs  pinned  under  the  horso,  the 
bull  commenced  his  attacks  upon  both. 
Fortunately,  and  remarkablo  to  relate,  a 
bull  belonging  to  Mr.  McKindley  came  to 
the  rescue.  By  attacking  Mr.  Northrop's 
bull  and  engaging  him  in  combat,  the 
bovine  of  heroic  instinct  gave  Mr.  Stet- 
son, the  rider,  and  his  horse  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping.  Stetson  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  side  and  several  bruises. 


Grape  Crop  Not  Maturing  Well. — 
Pasadena  Star,  Sept.  7:  Growers  of  grapes 
are  much  discouraged  over  the  outlook 
for  a  good  crop.  The  continued  hot 
weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  lessened 
the  chances  of  the  growers  materially. 
Not  only  has  the  crop  been  lessened,  but 
the  vines  weakened  by  the  scorching  they 
have  received.  Insufficient  moisture  last 
year  failed  to  put  the  vines  in  good  condi- 
tion, though  there  was  enough  rain  that 
the  vines  cropped  well.  In  their  weak- 
ened condition  they  have  been  unable  to 
carry  fruit  through  to  maturity.  Irri- 
gated grapes  will  come  through  with  a 
fair  crop.  The  wine  makers  are  already 
beginning  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the 
situation. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S.  P.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  30,  1904. 

768,646. — Turbine — D.  F.  Asbury.  Seattle.  Wash. 
769,048.— Spike  Extractor— E.  Bebler,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

768,737.— Can  Lapping  Machine  — F.  A.  Dixon, 
San  .lose,  Cal. 

768,789  — Trolly  Pole  Contholler  —  M.  O.  Dol- 
son,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

769,064.— Railway  Tie.— Dowell  &  Morrison,  Rose- 
burg,  Or. 

768,791.— Bed  Bottom— .1.  W.  Efaw,  Seattle,  Wash. 

7t;x,794.— Bottle— F.  Franz,  S.  F. 

768,988.— Hydhucakbdn  Lamp— Grant  &  Stewart, 

Portland,  Or. 
768,897.— Cuspidor  Carrier— C.  H.  (iunn,  Angels, 

Cal. 

769,082.— Rotahy  Engine  — C.  Hendricks,  River- 
side, Cal. 

768,800.— Split  Pulley— S.  C.  Hitchcock,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

768,663.— Saw  Protector— J.  A.  Jackson,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

769,095.— Hulling  Machine  —  H.  Kurth,  Port- 
land, Or. 

768,764.— Rheostat— G.  I.  Leonard,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
768,815.— Power  Set  Works— H.  McCleary,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

769,008.— SAW  Teeth— J.  &  D.  D.  McMaster,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

768.766.  — Hose  Supporter—  Mensor  &  Greenblatt, 
Seattle,  v\  ash. 

768.767.  — Garment  Supporter  —  Mensor,  Green. 
Matt  &  Petta,  Seattle,  Wash. 

768.768.  — Sound  Transmitter— T.  R.  Owen,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

769,014.— Conveyor— W.  E.  Pedley,  Riverside,  Cal. 
768,820.— Lubricating  Device— E.  A.  Rix,  S  F. 
769,022.— Type  Carrier  — C.  S.  Rosin,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

769.112.— Oil  Buhner— A.  C.  Rush,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

768,776.— Mop  Whinger  — C.  E.  Shaw,  Spokane. 
Wash. 

768,701.— Wave  Power— J.  H.  Smith,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

768,826.— Casthating  Tool— F.  Starr,  Fossil,  Or. 
768,707.— Band  Sawmill— E.  E.  Thomas,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

768,638.— Wool   Conveyor  —  J.   H.  Tillinghas', 

Stockton,  Cal. 
768,640.— Shovel  Plow— W.  G.  Tower.  Corona,  Cal. 
768.711.— Electric  Motor— F.  C.  Watkins, Vallejo. 

Cal. 

768.783.  — Railway  Signal  —  Watkins  &  Bethel, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

768.784.  - Piano  Action  — J.  L.  Wilson,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 
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Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News* 

Law  Offices  of  Henley  &  Costello. 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1904. 
To  the  legal  profession  of  California: 

I  was  a  witness  to  the  following: 
About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Yost  of  Palo 
Alto  who  was  in  an  extreme  condition 
due  to  advanced  Bright's  Disease, 
came  to  my  office.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  who  was  himself  a 
victim  of  Diabetes.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  meet  a  prominent  business 
man  who  had  for  months  been  investi- 
gating an  alleged  cure  for  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  and  hear  his 
verdict.  He  declared  that  the  claims 
were  fully  proven  and  that  the  cure 
had  been  discovered.  Both  Prof.  Yost 
and  his  physician  at  once  adopted  the 
treatment.  Within  six  months  both 
were  so  well  along  toward  recovery 
that  they  considered  themselves  beyond 
danger  and  at  this  date  neither  Bright's 
Disease  nor  Diabetes  hold  any  terrors 
for  them,  and  the  physician  is  success- 
fully using  the  treatment  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

Learning  that  my  old  law  partner, 
Judge  K.  R.  Bigelow,  for  many  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
had  Bright's  Disease  and  that  though 
he  had  had  four  or  five  of  our  best 
physicians,  yet  that  he  had  had  to  give 
up  practice  and  was  in  a  serious  con- 
dition, I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of 
the  above.  It  resulted  in  his  complete 
recovery  and  he  is  again  back  to  active 
practice.  As  to  the  curability  of 
chronic  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes 
I  have  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that 
I  am  living. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BARCLAY  HENLEY. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 
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Feeding  Beet  Molasses  in  Southern 
California. 


The  beet  sugar  factories  in  southern 
California  are  naturally  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  use  of  their  waste  product, 
the  molasses,  among  the  stock  feeders 
of  the  vicinity.  The  Santa  Ana  Blade 
has  an  article  which  is  particularly  in 
teresting  as  citing  many  items  of  local 
practice. 

For  Horses. — Molasses  can  be  safely 
fed  to  horses.  Apart  from  the  nutri 
tive  material  it  supplies,  it  has  a  value 
as  an  appetizer,  and  frequently  renders 
poor  hay  or  other  feed  more  palatable. 
There  is  an  erroneous  idea  prevalent 
that  molasses  is  laxative.  Unless  fed 
in  excess  at  the  beginning  nothing  is 
farther  from  the  real  facts.  W.  J. 
Cole  states :  He  had  a  horse  that 
scourged  and  which  he  was  unable  to 
cure  for  three  months.  In  about  one 
week,  feeding  molasses  moderately,  the 
horse  was  cured  of  the  difficulty  and 
has  been  all  right  ever  since.  He  says, 
one  gallon  of  molasses,  one  gallon  of 
water,  to  four  horses,  fed  once  a  day, 
has  smoothed  the  hair  and  put  them  all 
in  better  condition.  Sprinkled  on  bar- 
ley hay  it  is  worth  the  price,  to  save 
hay. 

H.  C.  Lawrence  fed  to  his  family 
horse,  which  was  thin:  immediately 
gained  and  soon  recovered  her  flesh — 
was  more  full  of  life— had  no  grain,  only 
barley  hay,  rough  and  coarse,  of  poor 
quality.  Also  he  fed  his  family  cow 
first  on  sugar  beets  which  he  left  off 
because  they  had  the  effect  of  nearly 
drying  up  the  milk.  He  then  began 
feeding  molasses,  alfalfa  and  bran,  with 
the  result  that  the  hay  was  all  eaten 
up  clean  and  the  How  of  milk  was  re- 
stored to  a  larger  quantity  than  before. 

Dr.  Boucher,  veterinarian  of  Fuller- 
ton,  says:  "When  animals  are  run 
down  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  being  readily 
eaten  and  easily  assimilated,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  better  to  put  them  in 
condition.  When  in  condition  and 
working  hard  I  find  horses  thrive  on  it, 
stand  up  to  their  work  and  gain  in 
flesh,  more  readily  than  when  fed  on 
grain.  When  fed  to  milch  cows, 
sprinkled  on  their  hay,  they  eat  up 
fodder  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
and  are  generally  benefited." 

For  Cows.— On  Dr.  Boucher's  recom- 
mendation, B.  Mouliot  is  feeding  mo- 
lasses to  his  dairy  cows  and  states  : 

"Am  now  feeding  sixty  head  of  milch 
cows  on  a  daily  ration  of  pulp  2J  tons, 
alfalfa  1J  tons  and  molasses  30  to  40 
gallons,  and  my  stock  is  doing  finely. 
I  have  been  feeding  molasses  to  them 
for  about  ten  months  and  I  find  it 
easier  to  keep  them  up  in  flesh  on  mo- 
lasses than  on  any  other  feed."  It  will 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Mouliot  has  had  pulp 
to  feed  only  a  portion  of  the  above. 
His  method  of  feeding  is  :  Morning 
and  evening,  one  gallon  of  molasses 
sprinkled  on  alfalfa  to  eight  cows.  He 
says  he  stopped  using  molasses  for  a 
short  time  and  the  milk  went  down  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

S.  Edwards  of  Buena  Park  reports 
experience,  fed  to  cows  sprinkled  on 
straw.  Cows  ate  every  bit  of  the 
straw;  there  is  no  waste  at  all. 

S.  N.  Jennings,  Clearwater  :  "Feed- 
ing to  forty-seven  cows,  diluted  one-half 
and  sprinkled  on  straw,  one  quart  per 
cow  per  day.  Also  feeding  to  pigs  and 
calves  with  good  results  all  around. 
Always  give  stock  plenty  of  water." 

Gus  Hansen,  Anaheim,  feeding  to 
forty-five  head  of  cows  sprinkled  on 
hay,  reports  the  hay  is  all  eaten  up 
clean  and  that  "it  is  a  hay  saver  all 
right." 

At  Clark's  dairy  on  Los  Cerritos 
rancho  for  two  years  past  molasses 
has  been  fed  to  pigs  and  calves  using 
skim  milk  as  a  medium,  at  first  mixing 
in  enough  molasses  to  make  it  the  color 
of  whole  milk  and  gradually  increasing 
as  the  animal  grows.  This  makes  an 
ideal  feed  for  them,  keeping  the  young 
animals  plump,  healthy  and  rapidly 
growing  until  the  pigs  are  marketed — 
no  grain  being  needed  to  top  them  off 
for  market — and  the  calves  are  turned 
out  to  pasture  at  four  months  old. 

D.  C.  Ewing  of  Norwalk,  after  feeding 


molasses  to  hogs  for  a  year,  stated 
"Now  feeding  twenty-six  head,  method, 
in  skim  milk,  300  pounds  for  the  twenty 
six  head  with  the  addition  of  1;  gallons 
molasses.    When  the  pigs  weigh  over 
100  pounds  the  molasses  is  increased  to 
2  and  2i  gallons.    For  the  purpose  of 
thickening  the  milk,  shorts  are  added 
after  the  pig  weighs  100  pounds.  Have 
turned  off  in  the  year  fifteen  head  at  6 
cents,  fifteen  head  at  7  cents  and  six 
head  at  6]  cents." 

For  Hogs. — A  year  later,  Mr.  Ewing 
says  :  "  For  two  years  I  have  fed  mo- 
lasses to  a  herd,  averaging  sixty  head 
of  hogs,  using  as  a  medium  skim  milk, 
proportions  1J  gallons  molasses  to  a 
barrel  of  milk,  which  it  is  my  intention 
now  to  increase  to  three  gallons  for 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory  to  me  and 
the  health  of  the  herd  has  been  equally 
as  good  as  formerly.  My  experience  is 
that  molasses  is  a  better  fattening  feed 
than  corn  and  much  cheaper.  An  im- 
portant thing  liable  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  care  of  hogs  is  that  they  be  sup 
plied  with  plenty  fresh,  and  if  possible 
running  water— if  so  supplied  they  will 
do  a  third  better  than  if  deprived  of  it 
and  there  will  then  be  no  danger  of 
overfeeding. 

My  present  plan  is  to  feed  young  pigs 
skim  milk  and  molasses,  beginning  with 
one  gallon  molasses  to  a  barrel  of  milk, 
gradually  increasing  molasses  and 
keeping  them  growing  on  that  feed  to 
time  of  marketing.  At  the  last  I  put 
just  enough  shorts  or  bran  to  thicken 
the  milk  so  that  the  feed  will  not  be  too 
watery  for  the  small  hog  stomach. 
During  the  time  I  have  fed  molasses,  I 
have  turned  off  fat  hogs  regularly  at 
the  best  market  price  and  its  use  has 
saved  me  a  great  deal  of  money  com- 
pared to  what  the  expense  would  have 
been  had  I  fed  grain  instead.  As  I  am 
often  short  of  milk  I  intend  to  heat  up 
sugar  beet  pulp  and  add  molasses  giv- 
ing alfalfa  hay  as  an  auxiliary  feed  to 
make  up  a  balanced  ration." 

We  might  multiply  testimonials  ad 
libitum,  but  molasses  is  so  generally 
used  as  stock  feed  that  in  any  neighbor- 
hood it  will  be  easy  to  find  numbers  of 
people  who  have  already  given  it  a 
thorough  trial. 

As  a  barrel  of  molasses  weighs  about 
500  pounds  and  costs  but  75  cents  at 
the  factory,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that 
the  price  is  very  much  below  its  real 
value. 

Beginners  are  cautioned  to  feed 
lightly  for  first  ten  days  and  at  all 
times  give  stock  plenty  of  water. 


Feeding  Value  of  Grapes. 

We  have  had  several  references  to 
the  subject  of  late.  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 
of  the  State  University  recently  pre- 
pared the  following:  While  it  is  true 
that  all  the  elements  necessary  to  sup- 
port life  are  found  in  the  grape,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  main  nutritive 
ingredient  is  the  sugar.  The  nitro- 
genous elements  so  necessary  in  all 
rations  are  present  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  the  grape,  fresh  or  dried.  If 
a  milch  cow  were  to  depend  on  fresh 
grapes  to  support  the  nitrogenous  part 
of  her  diet,  she  would  have  to  consume 
between  150  and  200  pounds  a  day — a 
somewhat  difficult  task. 

Grapes,  either  fresh  or  dried,  should 
only  be  fed  as  a  substitute  for  part  of 
the  grain  in  the  ration.  As  shown  in 
the  article  above  referred  to,  raisins 
and  wheat  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  carbohydrate  matter,  which, 
in  the  former  case,  is  mainly  sugar,  and 
in  the  latter  starch.  Consequently  if 
raisins  were  used  as  a  food  for  dairy 
cows  or  other  animals,  some  highly 
concentrated  nitrogenous  material,  as 
the  oilicake  meals  or  gluten  meals, 
would  or  should  be  fed  in  connection 
therewith  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
nitrogen. 

Food  Value  High.— The  food  value 
of  sugar  is  very  high  as  found  by  the 
results  of  many  scientific  investiga- 
tions, references  to  several  of  which  can 
be  furnished  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
sugar  has  a  high  nutritive  value  when 
used  rationally,  it  is  far  easier  to 
bring  about  digestive  disturbances  with 


sugar,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  assimilated,  than  with  starch 

If  wheat  were  worth  $20  per  ton,  then 
the  approximate  feeding  value  of  fresh 
grapes  would  be  about  $5  per  ton  and 
that  of  dried  grapes  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  $20. 

The   approximate   feeding  value  of 
grapes  and  raisins,  compared  with  al 
falfa  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  would  rate  $3 
and  $12,  respectively.    The  correspond 
ing  figures  for  alfalfa  hay  selling  at  $12 
per  ton  are  $4.50  to  $15.    But  as  be 
fore  stated,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  fresh  fruit  or  dried  as  a  substi 
tute  for  part  of  the  grain  ration  and 
not  to  replace  the  hay  to  any  extent. 

Feed  Ration. — Just  how  much  fruit 
can  be  fed  with  safety  to  the  different 
farm  animals  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  Careful  experimenting  on  the 
part  of  the  feeder  would  soon  determine 
that  point.  As  much  as  20  pounds 
daily  of  raisins  and  dried  figs  have  been 
consumed  by  large  hogs  with  satis- 
factory results. 

Imperfectly  dried  raisins  would  be 
excellent  for  stock  food.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  advisable  to  silo  grapes, 
owing  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
which  would  result  from  the  siloing  of 
such  material. 

Care  in  Handling  Kafir  Corn. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Barrett  of  Kansas  gives 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  an  outline  of 
practice  in  his  State  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
California: 

To  obtain  the  highest  quality  of  fod 
der,  Kafir  corn  should  be  harvested 
while  the  grain  is  in  the  dough,  just  be 
fore  hardening.  It  readily  ripens  in 
the  shock,  while  the  blades,  if  cut  while 
still  green  and  succulent,  are  rich  and 
nutritious. 

For  harvesting  large  fields  no  method 
can  excel  cutting  and  binding  with 
a  good  corn  binder.  Farmers  in 
our  section  who  have  tried  this  method 
seldom  follow  any  other.  Being  tied 
in  bundles,  the  fodder  is  much  more 
easily  handled,  both  at  shocking  and 
feeding  time,  and  as  the  stalks  are 
slender  and  topheavy  they  stand  up 
much  better  when  bound.  If,  by  chance, 
a  bundle  is  blown  or  falls  from  its  place 
in  the  shock,  it  is  damaged  only  on  one 
side,  while  if  the  same  amount  of  loose 
fodder  were  to  become  dislodged  and 
scattered  on  the  ground  it  would  all 
soon  become  moldy  and  unfit  for  feed- 
ing. 

Another  advantage  of  binding  is  that 
after  cutting,  if  the  weather  is  favora- 
ble, the  Kafir  corn  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground  and  partially 
cure  before  shocking.  In  case  the 
stocks  are  very  succulent  this  is  a  good 
plan.  One  man  can  easily  keep  pace 
with  the  binder  in  shocking,  thus  doing 
away  with  so  much  help,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Harvesting  Small  Fields. — Where 
small  fields  are  harvested  the  corn  sled 
and  corn  knife  are  used.  It  is  a  good 
plan  when  the  crop  is  cut  in  this  way  to 
bind  the  shocks  securely  with  binder 
twine  to  prevent  scattering.  In  put- 
ting up  the  shocks  always  bear  in  mind 
that  unless  headed  the  birds  will  claim 
the  outside  layer  of  grain,  so  it  is  well 
not  to  let  too  much  of  it  be  exposed  to 
their  ravages.  The  grain,  however, 
should  never  be  stored  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry  and  ripened.  As  there  are 
weed  seeds  and  waste  grains  in  abund- 
ance long  after  the  crop  is  cut,  the  birds 
do  not  usually  molest  the  grain  in  the 
shock  until  the  winter  sets  in,  so  it  has 
plenty  of  time  to  cure  before  storing. 

Heading  in  large  fields  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  knife,  worked  by  a 
lever,  and  fastened  to  the  wagon  box. 
Two  men  are  usually  required  to  do  this 
work,  one  to  feed  the  cutter  and  the 
other  to  operate  it.  An  easy  way  of 
heading  where  the  stalks  do  not  vary 
too  much  in  height  is  to  lay  the  bundle 
across  a  heavy  block  of  wood  and  with 
a  sharp  corn  knife  sever  the  stocks 
just  below  the  heads.  If  thoroughly 
cured,  these  may  be  cribbed  the  same 
as  corn  in  the  ear,  but  this  is  scarcely 
advisable  unless  one  possesses  a  mouse- 
proof  crib. 
Threshing  and  Storing. — A  much 


better  plan  is  to  have  it  threshed  and 
stored  in  bins  like  wheat.  It  is  then 
ready  to  run  through  the  feed  mill  and 
be  converted  into  meal  or  chop  for  feed- 
ing. While  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  grind  the  grain  for  feeding,  I  have 
often  found  it  advantageous,  especially 
when  mill  stuffs  are  scarce  or  high- 
priced. 

After  heading  the  fodder  may  be  re- 
shocked,  or  hauled  to  a  convenient  place 
and  stacked.  The  stacks,  however, 
should  have  a  covering  of  slough  grass 
to  shed  the  rain,  or  the  fodder  will  rot. 

Cutting  Kafir  With  a  Mower. — 
Kafir  corn  sown  broadcast  is  most  fre- 
quently cut  with  a  mower  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  for  several 
days  to  cure.  If  the  weather  is  very 
dry,  with  bright,  sunshiny  days,  it  may 
be  stacked  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
easiest  method,  and  the  one  that  gives 
the  best  satisfaction  when  the  crop  is 
fed  out  early,  is  to  gather  up  with  a 
horse  rake,  going  around  an  area  of 
sufficient  size  to  furnish  material  for  a 
good-sized,  well  rounded  pile  or  cock. 
Work  gradually  toward  the  center, 
dumping  each  time  as  near  the  central 
pile  as  you  can  get.  Then  with  a  fork 
round  and  smooth  the  pile,  throwing  on 
a  few  extra  forkfuls  to  allow  for  set- 
tling. Fodder  put  up  in  this  way  will 
keep  for  some  time,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent feed. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  feed- 
ing Kafir  corn  to  stock  if  it  is  cut  at 
the  right  time — that  is,  before  the 
stocks  become  too  woody,  or  before  it 
is  nipped  by  frosts.  In  the  rush  to  har- 
vest the  Indian  corn  before  frost,  Kafir 
corn  is  often  neglected  until  badly  dam- 
aged, and  cases  of  injury  to  stock  are 
almost  always  traceable  to  this  source. 
So  valuable  a  crop  deserves  care  in 
handling  and  judgment  in  feeding. 


Bad  soaps  bite 
and  sting — Use 
only  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


WIRT 

FENCE 

WF.ST  COAST  WIRE  4/IR0N  WORKS 

19  1 0  (WONT  ST. 


SUGAR 

5Olbs.S10g 

Get  acquainted  with  oar  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Hend  *8.60;  we  pay  the  ax- 
preia  or  freight. 

60  Ibi.  beat   Granulated  Can* 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  -tl.00 

It  lbx.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  beat  _   1.00 

10  lb.  pall  para  Leaf  Lard,  Rex 

or  Swift  _  L10 

6  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea   1.50 

6 lbs.  Mocba  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
6  lbs.    pure    Baking  Powder, 
Eastern  "Cream"._„„„..  1.60 

tseo 

lT«ry  ibtof  (una IMS— MaaOT  Wl.  Trial 
eamptt  of  any  (Mm  mailed  fraa.  Wo  t-«  Iba  larf- 
aal  Mall  Order  Htw  on  ibo  Paolflo  Oaaai. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 
26  Market  Street,  SAM  FRANCISCO 
Flaaaa  montlaa  IhU  papar  »1 


CHEAP  RATES  8?^""  c.r.?.dhonB,on 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
U  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
O  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Quarters  for  Squab  Raising. 

The  chance  for  profit  in  squabs,  says 
the  Orange  Judd  Parmer,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  quarters  in  which  the 
birds  are  kept,  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  breeding  stock  and  attention  given 
them.  A  good  pair  of  mated  birds  will 
produce  six  to  eight  pairs  of  squabs  a 
year,  and  the  prices  range  from  $2  to 
$4  per  dozen. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  need  not 
be  expensive,  but  according  to  the 
tastes  and  means  of  the  breeder  and 
the  amount  of  capital  he  wishes  to  put 
into  the  business.  In  a  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture, 
George  L.  Gillingham  says :  The 
houses  should  always  be  placed  where 
the  drainage  is  good,  preferably  upon 
a  dry  knoll  facing  the  south  or  south- 
east. 

Some  paying  lofts  have  been  made  by 
fitting  up  unused  wagon-house  or  wood- 
house  lofts,  or  even  over  hen  houses. 
Other  houses  have  been  constructed  for 
poultry  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
story  above  used  for  pigeons.  In  this 
case  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
have  the  floor  well  laid  with  plowed  and 
grooved  flooring  to  keep  vermin  from 
parsing  up  from  the  poultry.  When 
houses  are  built  on  the  ground  the  floor 
should  be  made  of  cement  to  insure  per- 
fect dryness;  a  floor  H  to  2  inches 
thick  will  be  sufficient.  These,  as  well 
as  board  floors,  should  be  covered  1 
inch  deep  with  dry,  coarse  sand. 

Attached  to  and  in  front  of  the  house 
a  fly  should  be  constructed,  to  afford 
exercise  for  the  birds  in  the  open  air 
and  sunlight.  These  should  be  the  full 
width  of  the  house,  or  single  sections  of 
each  house,  and  extend  out  fully  25  or 
30  feet  in  front.  The  frame  of  the  fly 
is  made  of  hemlock  posts  2x3  inches  and 
8  feet  above  the  ground;  these  are  fas- 
tened together  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
also  at  the  middle,  with  hemlock 
boards  6  inches  wide.  On  these  are 
nailed  wire  netting  of  1-inch  mesh,  not 
larger,  or  you  will  feed  more  sparrows 
than  pigeons.  Avoid  any  cross  boards 
in  the  middle  of  the  fly  to  obstruct  the 
flight  of  the  birds,  as  this  would  often 
result  in  the  injury  of  birds  on  occasions 
of  sudden  fright.  Upon  these  posts, 
jiear  the  top,  fasten  brackets,  and  nail 
to  them  boards  6  inches  wide  to  furnish 
the  birds  with  a  place  to  alight  and 
walk  when  not  in  flight. 

Very  large  flocks  should  not  be  kept 
in  one  room;  from  50  to  100  pairs  is 
enough  to  keep  together  for  the  very 
best  results.  A  room  10x12  feet  is  am- 
ple for  fifty  pairs  of  working  birds. 
The  house  should  have  windows  on  the 
south  side  of  sufficient  size  to  afford 
ample  light  in  all  parts.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  room  nests  should  be  con- 
structed, 10x12  inches  and  8  inches 
high.  They  are  made  with  boards  10 
inches  wide,  and  onto  these  nail  strips 
1  inch  square  and  8  inches  apart,  fasten 
the  edge  of  these  against  the  side  of  the 
house  12  inches  apart,  extending  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  When  in 
position  boards  cut  12  inches  wide, 
with  cleats  3  inches  high  nailed  on  one 
side  are  placed  on  these  strips  and 
form  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  the  3-inch 
cleat  forming  the  front  to  keep  the 
nest  in  place  and  the  young  from  falling 
out. 

These  nests  occupy  the  entire  side  of 
the  house  with  no  waste  space  and  no 
outside  foot  rest  for  birds  to  light  upon 
and  run  along  in  front  of  the  nests  to 
fight  and  drive  others  from  the  nests  as 
cross  birds  sometimes  do.  Some  breed- 
ers use  square  boxes,  hung  on  hooks, 
but  these  are  not  as  economical  of 
space,  not  as  easily  cleaned  and  also 
have  many  places  for  quarrelsome  birds 
to  interfere  with  others.  In  cleansing 
those  just  described,  the  bottoms  are 
pulled  out  like  a  drawer  and  with  one 
stroke  of  a  trowel  are  cleaned  and  re- 
placed. 

WANTED— SINGLE  MAN  OP  EXPERIENCE, 
energy  and  ability,  to  act  as  foreman  on  large 
fruit  ranch  in  S.  J.  valley.  Must  be  thorough  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  general  farming. 
Permanent  place  and  good  wages  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  18,  care  of  this  office. 


Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  noted  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  Cyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture by  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  Smith, 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  The 
authors  are  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, and  have  had  the  use  of  a  full  col- 
lection of  the  publications  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  their  compilation  of 
the  latest  facts  and  methods.  The 
work  serves,  therefore,  as  a  compen- 
dium of  information,  and  is  quite  up  to 
date  and  valuable  for  reference.  The 
book  has  over  600  pages,  well  printed 
and  fully  illustrated,  and  can  be  ordered 
at  $3.50  per  copy,  cloth  bound,  from 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  330  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Pair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  U  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Win.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE&  SON,  Lick  House,  S.P., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEYS— Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS,  king  of  table  fowls;  ex- 
cellent layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  $2  for  13.  E.  George,  University  Ave. 
near  Spring  St.,  San  Jose. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCA S,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE.  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

THOR'GHBRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

O.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

S^asss  Poultry  Supplies 

Of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Humboldt  Stock 


Farm. 


Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 


Emperor  110629 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada, 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 


Successfully  used  since  1882 
in  all  parts 


upon  several 
of  the  world. 


million  animals 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.a  LD., 

CHICAGO,  519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

1—  MANUFACTURED    n~l~  I— ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Cattle  For  Sale. 

The  undersigned  has  for  IMMEDIATE  SALE  (on 
account  of  dissolution  of  partnership)  the  follow- 
ing lots  of  choice  cattle: 

150  3-year-old,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Heif- 
ers safe  in  calf  to  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
A  very  desirable  lot. 

20  yearling,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

175  3-year-old,  High-Grade  Steers. 

150  Native  Cattle,  mixed  sexes,  ranging  in 
age  from  3  to  5  years. 

These  cattle  can  be  seen  on  the  ranch  one  mile 
from  SuiSun.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to 


A,  L.  REED, 

SUISUN  AND  MONTEZUMA  STOCK  CO., 

SU1SUN,  CAL. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

FARMERS'  FOWL.   HEAVY  LAYERS. 
LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 

I  bred  the  First  Prize  Pens  at  State  Fair,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  shows.  A  few  proven  breeders 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  Sept.  15th.  Prize 
list  and  prices  on  application. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 


tor 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU/VIA,  CftL, 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  Firat  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  In  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  lthrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  siDce  1872, 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throuah 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa-t 
nave  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OEWEY.STRONG&CO.^ 

patents!  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Making  Cider  and  Vinegar  on  the 
Farm. 


From  a  paper  by  L.  R.  Bryant,  Secretary  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  essential  in  the  making  of  good 
cider  and  good  cider  vinegar  that  clean, 
sound  apples  be  used;  rotten,  dirty  ap- 
ples, leaves,  trash  and  grass  will  affect 
the  flavor  and  quality  unfavorably. 
Small  apples  are  all  right  if  mature, 
and  the  dropped  ones  can  be  utilized; 
but  care  should  be  taken  in  assorting 
them.  The  juice  of  early  apples  is  de- 
ficient in  saccharine  matter,  and  will 
not  make  cider  that  will  keep  or  vine- 
gar of  the  necessary  strength.  But  it 
can  be  mixed  with  that  from  late  apples 
for  vinegar. 

Cleanliness  is  an  Important  Fea- 
ture.— In  all  processes  of  cider  and 
vinegar  making  care  should  betaken  to 
keep  all  utensils  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Cider  and  vinegar  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  metal  vessels. 
All  barrels  and  kegs  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  as  soon  as  emptied.  A 
small  chain  is  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose,  putting  it  in  the  barrel  with  a 
pail  or  two  of  water  and  shaking 
thoroughly  so  as  to  reach  all  parts.  If 
barrels  are  not  to  be  used  immediately, 
they  should  be  placed  with  the  bunghole 
down,  so  that  they  may  drain  out 
thoroughly  dry,  or  they  may  become 
musty,  and  a  musty  barrel  will  soon 
spoil  its  contents. 

In  Making  Vinegar.  —  Commence 
with  the  earlier  apples  as  soon  as  they 
are  mature,  sortiug  them  as  noted 
above,  putting  the  fresh  juice,  as  soon 
as  made,  preferably  in  open  tanks  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  cloth  to  keep  out  in- 
sects, adding  fresh  juice  from  time  to 
time  as  made.  If  tanks  are  not  avail- 
able, put  the  juice  in  barrels,  leaving 
the  bungs  out  and  keeping  them  filled 
up  during  the  first  fermentation,  so 
that  the  impurities  may  work  out 
through  the  bunghole. 

For  convenience  have  the  barrels  or 
tank  raised  from  the  ground  about  2 
feet,  so  that  the  contents  may  be  racked 
off  directly  into  other  barrels  with  a 
hose  used  as  a  siphon,  or  with  a  faucet. 
Racking  with  a  siphon  is  a  very  conve- 
nient way,  as  it  is  quickly  done  and 
saves  much  time  and  trouble.  Hose  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  about  :]  inch 
in  diameter,  stiff  enough  not  to  kick  or 
collapse,  and  6*  to  7  feet  long.  In  use, 
raise  the  end  of  the  hose  about  an  inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  which  is 
being  drawn  from,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  sediment  which  may  have  accumu- 
lated. 

When  the  first  fermentation  is  fully 
completed,  and  the  juice  is  settled  and 
clear,  it  should  be  racked  off  into  clean 
barrels  and  the  empty  ones  thoroughly 
cleaned,  ready  to  be  used  again.  These 
barrels  should  be  filled  only  about  three- 
fourths  full  and  should  be  racked  up  in 
a  warm  place  for  the  winter.  A  fur- 
nace-heated cellar  is  a  good  place,  but 
a  cool  cellar  will  not  facilitate  vinegar 
making. 

If  a  warm  room  is  not  to  be  had,  use 
a  shed  enclosed  on  all  sides,  so  that  it 
may  be  darkened  in  warm  weather  to 
keep  out  flies,  and  from  the  beetles 
which  bore  into  the  heads  and  staves  of 
the  barrels,  causing  much  trouble  and 
waste  from  leakage.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  rank  up  the  barrels  outside  in 
the  sun,  as  they  will  be  apt  to  be  in- 
fested with  borers,  and  the  sun  will 
warp  and  shrink  them  and  much  of  the 
stock  wasted. 

This  shed,  being  in  a  position  exposed 
to  the  sun,  will  become  very  warm  in 
the  summer,  and  the  stock  may  be  left 
in  it  until  turned  into  vinegar.  Remem- 
ber that  exposure  to  heat  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air  is  what  causes  acetic 
fermentation,  or  the  process  of  vinegar 
making.  Therefore,  keep  in  a  warm 
place  and  have  the  barrels  not  over 
three-fourths  full.  When  the  vinegar  is 
fully  made,  rack  off  again  into  other 
barrels  for  sale  or  storage,  mixing  the 
contents  of  several  barrels,  so  as  to 
have  uniformity  of  strength  and  color. 

If  desired,  the  "feeding  process" 
may  be  used.    Have  one  or  more  bar- 


rels three-fourths  full  of  finished  vinegar 
to  start  with.  At  intervals  draw  off  a 
certain  small  amount  for  sale,  or  stor- 
age until  wanted,  and  add  the  same 
amount  from  the  stock  barrels,  being 
careful  to  put  in  nothing  but  clear,  sour 
stock.  This,  if  in  a  warm  place,  will 
quickly  turn  to  vinegar,  when  the  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated,  being  careful  not 
to  add  too  much  at  a  time  or  too  often; 
this  is  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

Cider  for  Table  Use.— In  making 
cider  for  use  as  a  beverage  or  to  keep 
during  the  winter  months,  a  treatment 
directly  opposite  to  that  intended  for 
vinegar  is  necessary.  Good  keeping 
cider  can  not  be  made  in  warm  weather. 
For  winter  use  it  should  be  made  as  late 
as  possible,  preferably  in  freezing 
weather,  out  of  good  apples,  of  course, 
and  racked  off  after  being  allowed  to 
settle  two  or  three  days,  after  which,  if 
it  can  be  exposed  to  cool  weather  and 
allowed  to  thoroughly  chill,  then  stored 
in  a  cool  place,  it  will  keep  a  long  time 
without  fermentation.  When  stored, 
cider  is  better  ranked  up  as  directed 
for  vinegar,  and  after  it  has  lain  any 
considerable  length  of  time  should  be 
racked  off  when  moved.  The  barrels 
should  be  kept  full  and  bunged  tight, 
unless  there  is  danger  of  fermentation, 
when  vent  must  be  given. 

To  be  kept  absolutely  sweet  for  a  long 
time,  cider  must  go  through  a  pasteur- 
izing process  or  else  some  preservative 
must  be  used. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


California  Fruit  at  the  World's  Fair. 


The  distribution  of  20,000  pounds  of 
fruit  and  7000  bottles  of  wine  to-day  at 
the  California  Day,  September  9th,  at 
the  World's  Fair,  celebration,  caused  a 
panic,  in  which,  fortunately,  nobody 
was  injured. 

In  the  rush  to  enter  a  narrow  pas- 
sageway about  200  feet  long,  leading  to 
an  immense  support  35  feet  long  and  15 
feet  high,  from  which  the  fruit  was  dis- 
tributed, women  and  children  were 
knocked  about,  trampled  upon  and 
crushed.  Dresses  were  torn  and  hats 
and  caps  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
kicked  about. 

There  was  fruit  and  wine  for  every- 
body, and  had  the  crowd  kept  in  line  a 
panic  would  not  have  occurred.  De- 
spite this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the 
California  Day  celebration  was  one  of 
the  feature  events  of  the  entire  exposi- 
tion. Unlike  her  sister  States,  Cali- 
fornia held  her  exercises  in  the  open 
air. 

The  audience  occupied  seats  under 
trees,  beneath  which  was  the  speakers' 
stand,  artistically  decorated  with  the 
California  colors  of  gold  and  white. 
The  ceremonies  began  at  11  o'clock, 
when  President  Francis  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Golden  West  and  all 
other  Californians  visiting  the  fair. 
President  Francis  congratulated  the 
people  of  California  on  the  splendid 
exhibition  which  the  State  has  made  in 
all  departments  of  the  World's  Fair, 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  Commission 
and  those  connected  with  the  various 
California  exhibits.  He  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Golden  West  and  praised  the  labor  of 
their  sons. 

A  reception  was  held  at  night  at  the 
San  Franc'sco  building,  most  of  the 
guests  afterward  attending  Payne's 
spiral  fireworks  exhibition,  the  features 
of  which  were  set  pieces  representing 
Governor  Pardee  and  C.  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 


The  Eastern  Shipment  of  Fruit. 

The  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  this  sea- 
son to  the  East,  says  the  Sacramento 
Union,  is  considerably  behind  the  ship- 
ments of  last  year  to  the  same  date. 
On  September  1,  190:i,  there  had  been 
shipped  from  California  a  total  of  4722 
carloads  of  deciduous  fruits.  The  total 
this  year  is. only  4150  carloads,  a  fall  off 
of  572  cars.  This  is  the  fruit  handled 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
which  practically  means  all  the  fruit  of 


the  State.  Ko  matter  who  the  ship- 
per is  the  distributors  handle  it. 

There  are  two  notable  decreases  this 
year  from  last  year.  In  1908  a  total  of 
231  cars  of  apricots  were  sent  East. 
This  year  only  97  cars  were  shipped. 

In  1903  a  total  of  1442  cars  of  peaches 
were  sent  to  the  Eastern  market.  This 
year  only  480  carloads  of  peaches  have 
found  their  way  to  the  East.  Plums 
have  fallen  off  some.  Last  year  1115 
cars  of  plums  were  sent  East  up  to  the 
first  day  of  September.  This  year  1050 
cars  had  gone  out  to  the  same  date. 

Pears  show  a  notable  increase.  And 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
prices  have  been  good.  On  September 
1st,  last  year,  1413  carloads  of  pears 
had  gone  out.  On  the  same  date  this 
year  an  even  1900  carloads  had  been 
sent  East.  Last  year  297  cars  of 
grapes  had  been  shipped.  This  year 
400  cars  had  gone  forward  on  the  same 
date. 

The  figures  given  for  1903  are  accu- 
rate and  are  furnished  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors. 
The  figures  for  1904  are  approximately 
correct,  but  not  absolutely  so,  since  the 
records  are  not  fully  complete. 

The  Figures. — One  may  set  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  movement  of 
fruit  to  the  East  from  the  following 
comparative  statement. 

Total  shipment  of  deciduous  fruit 
from  the  State  for  1903  and  1904  up  to 
September  1st: 

I1KI3.  1904. 

Cherries   211  209 

Apricots   213  97 

Peaches  1,442  480 

Plums  1,115  1,050 

Pears  1,413  1,800 

Grapes   294  400 

Apples   16  14 

Total  4,722  4,160 

Note.— Figures  of  1903  accurate:  figures  of  1901 
approximate,  as  record  of  all  cars  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  season,  but  is  very  near 
the  actual  figures. 


A  Decision  Against  Routing  by 
Railways. 

Judge  Olin  M.  Wellborn  of  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  last  week  announced  his 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  companies  and  their 
connecting  lines,  holding  that  the  arbi- 
trary routing  of  citrus  fruit  shipments 
by  initial  lines  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
in  that  it  destroys  competition  and 
places  the  shipper  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroad  companies. 

Judge  Wellborn  ordered  a  decree  en- 
tered granting  a  writ  of  injunction,  or 
other  proper  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  to  restrain  the  defendant 
Companies  from  further  continuing  in 
their  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
discontinue  the  pooling  arrangements 
between  the  roads  in  interest.  Attor- 
neys for  the  complainant  were  in- 
structed to  prepare  findings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision. 

Exceptions  were  entered  on  behalf  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road companies.  Judge  Wellborn  in- 
timated that  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  exceptions  at  this  time, 
and  the  matter  was  contiuued  until  the 
decree  can  be  entered  in  due  form.  Ap- 
plication was  made  by  attorneys  for  the 
defendant  companies  for  copies  of  the 
opinion,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  ap- 
peal will  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

The  opinion  is  considered  a  most  im- 
portant one  and  promises  to  be  fat- 
reaching  in  its  effect.  Every  phase  of 
the  question  is  considered,  and  on  every 
point  the  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
shippers.  Judge  Wellborn  makes  co- 
pious extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
Paul  Morton,  former  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe  Company,  and  of 
other  prominent  railroad  officials,  in 
which  they  say  that  the  arbitrary  rout- 
ing of  citrus  fruit  shipments  was  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  rebate  sys- 
tem, which,  it  was  claimed,  was  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  shippers,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  tariff  rates. 

Judge  Wellborn  holds  that  this  posi- 
tion is  untenable  and  against  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Interstate 
i  Commerce  Act.     He   also  quotes  at 


length  from  the  opinion  of  Supreme  Jus- 
tice Shiras  as  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  the 
original  prayer  of  the  complainant  it  is 
asked  that  the  offending  railroads  be 
ordered  to  discontinue  the  arbitrary 
routing  of  citrus  fruit  shipments,  and 
that  from  June  20,  1902,  they  be  fined 
$500  for  every  day  that  it  is  continued. 


Corrals  a  Rare  Crop. 

The  strangest  suit  ever  brought  in 
San  Bernardino  county  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  District  Attorney,  to  be 
tiled  against  P.  Filanc,  a  wealthy  young 
rancher  of  East  Colton,  who  has  actually 
confiscated  a  costly  county  bridge.  The 
recent  cloudburst  which  swept  Red- 
lands,  destroying  much  property,  lifted 
the  Colton  avenue  bridge,  crossing  the 
San  Timoteo  creek,  from  its  foundation, 
depositing  it  1000  feet  down  stream  and 
in  the  center  of  Filanc's  pasture. 

When  he  discovered  the  structure  he 
instantly  placed  a  guard  over  it,  who 
was  instructed  to  see  that  nobody  re- 
moved it.  The  roadmaster's  demand  for 
the  structure  was  refused,  Filanc  de- 
claring that  he  had  good  law  for  laying 
claim  to  the  bridge.  A  committee  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  waited  upon 
Filanc  and  found  that  he  had  built  a 
barbed  wire  fence  about  the  stranded 
bridge,  and  to  the  committee  he  also 
turned  a  deaf  ear. 

Filanc  does  not  allege  damages  to  his 
property,  but  contends  that  an  act  of 
Providence  has  placed  him  in  possession 
of  the  structure,  and  he  will  defend  any 
act  which  may  be  brought. 


ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

im  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE, 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBT.  A'HBURNER.  Lakev  Mr,  Sonoma  Co  .  Cal. 

|M apjl  STOPPED  FREE 
'I     r^L*  Permanently  Cured  by 

XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Flu  »IUr  fintd»7'fOM. 

CONSULTATION,  pa*"*1  "  bJ  ™*u-  »»■*■ 

•  »  TRIAL,  BOTTLE  FREE 

I  Permanent  Cure,  aot  only  temporary  r»>l«L_ for  til 
I  Nmvods  Pi i  iiiwi.  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      FouaStJ  Ull. 

KLINE.  1(1  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NATLLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 

Position  Wanted  by  a  Competent  Horticulturist. 

Large  experience  in  orchard  and  garden  and  with 
farm  animals.  Will  take  charge  of  commercial 
orchard  or  country  place.  For  full  Information, 
address  E.  A.  O.,  care  of  this  office 
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Tuttle's  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 
curbs,     splints,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc.,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia,  etc.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Express  Company. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
TUTTIE'8  FiJIILT  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  100-page 
book,  *' Veterinary  Experience,"  Free 
TUTTLE'S  EMXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Bass. 
437  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  CI. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMERICAN  SCALE  CO. 
175  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

THE  BOTANIST. 

Plants  on  the  Ditch  Bank. 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Jenny  continues  his 
interesting  outdoor  sketches  in  the 
Fresno  Republican  with  reference  to 
the  plants  on  the  ditch  hank:  Of  the 
water  plants  in  our  ditches,  the  Saggi- 
taria  latifolia  or  arrowhead  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  both  on  account  of 
its  large  arrow-head  shaped  leaves 
which  give  it  its  name,  and  the  raceme 
of  white  flowers.  Its  leaves,  shaped 
like  the  barbed  flint  and  quartz  arrow- 
heads of  the  American  aborigines,  and 
often  nearly  a  foot  long,  float  on  the 
surface  or  are  reared  above  it.  The 
flowers  stand  out  at  nearly  right  angles 
from  the  stout  scape  in  whorls  of  three. 
They  have  three^broad  white  petals,  in 
the  center  of  which  are  the  numerous 
istils. 

All  along  the  ditch  banks  the  water 
pepper,  Polygonum  hydropiper,  hangs 
its  long  narrow  racemes  of  whitish 
flowers.  The  stems  are  often  reddish 
and  the  joints  are  always  swollen,  like 
all  polygonums.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  lancolate  and  have  a  peppery  taste 
to  them  sufficient  to  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  and  shame  tobasco  sauce.  The 
flowers  have  no  petals,  but  the  sepals, 
being  whitish,  resemble  petals.  The 
seeds,  which  fill  out  round  the  calyces, 
are  shiny  black  and  three-angled. 

Intermingled  with  the  water  pepper, 
are  the  taller  and  slenderer  plants  of 
the  fireweed  or  autumn  willow  herb, 
Epilonium  paniculatum,  with  their 
pinkish  flowers  airily  dancing  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  branches,  while  below 
the  curled  and  split  dry  pods  an  inch  or 
two  long  are  intermeshed  with  the  tine 
silky  down  of  the  seeds,  like  milkweed 
floss.  The  leaves  are  small  and  willow- 
like and  usually  folded  at  the  m'drib. 
The  flowers  and  pod  appear  at  the 
same  time,  the  former  growing  upon 
the  latter,  which  gives  the  plant  its 
name.  The  petals  are  four,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  each  di- 
vided into  two  lobes,  looking  almost  as 
if  they  had  eight  petals.  Waving  at 
the  top  of  the  filiform  branches,  they 
are  very  graceful. 

One  of  the  common  aquatic  plants  is 
the  sedge  named  Cyperus  serrulatus; 
with  its  clustered  spikelets  of  scale-like 
flowers  often  so  heavy  as  to  droop  the 
three-angled,  sharp  edged  stems,  but 
more  often  erect  with  the  long  lance- 
like bracts  set  at  various  upward 
angles.  It  is  as  handsome  a  piece  of 
greenery  as  can  be  imagined  when 
closely  examined,  and  that  it  has  been 
appreciated  is  borne  witness  to  by  the 
frequency  with  which  a  cultivated  spe- 
cies, known  as  the  umbrella  plant,  Cy- 
perus alternifolia,  is  seen  adorning 
Fresno  porches.  The  cultivated  spe- 
cies has  come  to  grow  in  pots  and  tubs 
that  are  kept  quite  damp,  but  its  wild 
relative  always  prefers  to  wade  knee- 
deep  in  water.  In  general  appearance 
they  are  so  much  alike  as  to  be  recog- 
nized at  once  as  near  relatives,  with 
the  attractiveness  rather  in  favor  of 
the  wild  species. 

The  ditch  banks  constantly  vary  their 


attractions  with  the  season,  but  there 
is  always  something  green  blooming 
there,  and  always  something  of  interest 
to  watch. 

Some  of  the  canals  with  their  dense 
over-hanging  shrubbery  and  weeping 
willows  present  most  artistic  vistas  and 
California  avenue,  with  its  long  double 
line  of  poplars  shading  the  canal,  was 
pleasant  to  drive  along  before  it  became 
the  back  door  yard  of  Russiantown. 
Some  attention  to  our  permanent 
ditches  will  do  as  much  as  anything  to 
make  our  county  attractive  to  visitors 
as  well  as  to  our  resident  selves. 


AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEER. 


More  Oiled  Roads. 


The  State  Department  of  Highways 
at  Sacramento  reports  that  in  San 
Benito  county  8  miles  of  road  were  oiled 
in  1903,  on  a  sandy  loam  soil,  covered 
with  coarse  sand.  The  roadbed  was 
first  graded  and  slightly  crowned,  and 
all  hollows  filled.  After  oiling,  it  was 
harrowed  and  enough  sand  put  on  to 
absorb  all  surplus  oil,  and  then  rolled 
until  solid.  Glover's  road  oiler,  at- 
tached to  a  1200-gallon  steel  tank,  was 
used.  On  the  first  application  100  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  mile  for  a  12-foot  strip 
were  used,  and  fifty  barrels  per  mile  on 
the  second  application.  The  oil  was  ob- 
tained at  Watsonville  at  a  cost  of  55 
cents  per  barrel.  The  work  of  oiling 
and  sanding  cost  $37  50  per  mile  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  the  oil  Eight  miles 
more  will  be  oiled  this  year. 

The  State  Department  of  Highways 
also  reports  that  the  city  of  Santa 
Monica  has  6  miles  of  oiled  streets,  be- 
gun in  1902.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with 
some  gravel,  and  is  first  loosened  with  a 
plow  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  then 
thoroughly  wetted  down,  and  the  next 
day  the  oil  applied,  after  which  it  is 
harrowed  until  the  oil  is  mixed  well 
with  the  soil,  then  a  small  quantity  of 
beach  sand  is  spread  on  top  and  well 
rolled.  On  newly  graded  streets  about 
2  inches  of  gravel  is  put  on  after  the  oil 
and  then  rolled.  In  applying  the  oil  a 
common  street  sprinkler  was  used  for 
some  of  the  work,  and  an  iron  tank  used 
for  hauling  oil,  with  an  oil  sprinkler  at- 
tached. The  streets  are  oiled  their  full 
width  of  54  feet.  The  blocks  are  400x680 
feet, 

On  the  first  oiling  one  gallon  to  4 
square  feet  was  used,  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  two  weeks  a  second  applica- 
tion, one-fifth  greater  in  quantity  than 
the  first,  was  made.  The  oil  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Westlake  Park  dis- 
trict, Los  Angeles,  at  a  cost  of  70  cents 
per  barrel.  It  was  heated  to  1009  by 
steam  coils  in  an  iron  tank  at  a  cost  of 
25  cents  per  barrel.  It  was  of  12°  grav- 
ity and  25%  asphalt. 

Where  the  streets  become  dry  by 
evaporation  of  the  oil,  they  are  wetted 
occasionally,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  oil  to  the  surface.  Rows  of 
shade  trees  are  regarded  as  a  distinct 
benefit,  as  the  streets  thus  protected 
are  found  to  keep  in  better  condition 
than  those  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eight 
miles  more  of  streets  will  be  oiled  this 
year. 


My  name  on  a 
lamp-chimney  says, 
"  Pay  double  for 
me  5  I  give  double 
light  and  don't 
break." 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
i  alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
—that  makers  oi  bucket  bowl  separa-  j 
I  tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought  I 
-have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.  But  you'll  not  if  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News — 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow's  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
face  in  fly  time. 
SEPARATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
Separator  Newstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
your  judgment.  Tu- 
bulars recover  more 
butter  fat  —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It'sthe^ 
only  simple  bowl^ 
separator.  The  Sep- 
arator News  tells 
about  separators— is  issued  periodical- 
ly—subscription free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-131. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester.  Pa. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
"Fertilization,"  sent  free 
to  farmers  upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Why  not  invest  in  a  good  general  farm,  2VJ  miles 
from  Stanford  University,  just  in  the  foothills? 

Splendid  spring  and  small  creek,  plenty  of  wood. 
The  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard  land.  Cereals, 
alfalfa  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection.  Health- 
ful climate.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  thrives  here. 
Quick  market  for  all  produced.  Would  make  a 
summer  or  winter  resort.  Good  and  romantic  road 
to  place.  House  11  rooms  and  large  barn.  This 
fine  property  must  be  sold.  Investigate  and  if  in- 
terested apply  at  once.   Price  $11,500. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 

vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Eto. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


=in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinaoh. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00   Postpaid . 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


G  REE  NBA.  INK. 


BEST   PRUNE  DEP. 

POWDERED  »8\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PORK  POTASH. 
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Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co..  Limited, 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
seeds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat.  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 


We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 


and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  genera 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fann'iig  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  vou  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  F00TT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  I,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-JU  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLK  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK    Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

'  We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

i  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
S  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
™  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO., 


/vtanufactureri 

 or  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    \A//\TER  U/ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  malting  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


IMPROVED  U.S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE   LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


by  getting  more  cream- 
Hold  World's  Record 
for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  tbe  asking 

We  bar*  transfer  homes  at  many  different  points  thus 
inturing  prompt  delivery  to  »tty  Motion 

Yermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St  Lonis  Exposition,  space  52, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Building. 

T/\KE     NOTICE — Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptlv.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


HAY_PRE5SES  lead 


OUR  CATALOGUE:  hWWb  WHY 
Sfcirt  foR  Out  wow  bnovjiNu  STVuts 

KANiAb  CITY  HAY  PRE 5b  C0,! 

429  MILL  oT  KANSAS  ClT/  MO 


QPHTNINO 


IN /\ TIO1N /\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

WO  On     PIPP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
\\  KJKJLJ      nrU.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 
Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  IS  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying: 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA.j'j'j'j'  CALIFORNIA. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

OK  THE 

ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fnlly 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 
SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  t>7 

GOOD'S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrt.  and  State  Experiment 
Station*    Tills  soap  In  a  Fertilizer  M  well  Man  Insertl- 
eidr    5o-ll>.  keira,  $2.(0;  loo-lb.  kegs,  t*W.  half  barrel, 
10 li>..  3ie  per  lb;  barrel, 436 lb., S»c.  Send  for  boo  leu 
J  IMKM'OIIII.  Original  Maker, 
989-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


  \  

Vol.  LXVIII.   No.  13. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  September  24,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway. 


We  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
State  Highway  which  is  to  cross  the 
Sierra  Nevada  from  Tuolumne  to  Mono 
counties,  and  we  still  have  interesting 
views  which  may  make  it  desirable  to 
return  to  the  subject  at  some  later  date. 
At  preseat,  however,  we  desire  to  show 
that  the  State  has  other  undertakings 
in  mountain  crossing  and  is  assuming 
maintenance  and  new  construction  to 
the  extent  that  is  possible  with  funds 
made  available  by  the  Legislature. 
The  road  we  especially  have  in  mind 
crosses  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Tioga  highway.  It  is  called  the 
Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway  and  is  en- 
tirely situated  in  El  Dorado  county, 
commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  New- 
town and  Placerville  roads,  a  short  dis- 
tance easterly  from  Smith's  Flat,  has 
its  terminus  at  a  point  on  the  east 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California, 
at  or  near  Lake  Tahoe,  traversing 
about  58  miles  of  mountainous  country. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  country 
traversed,  a  great  amount  of  repair 
work  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  road  open  to  travel ;  still,  for  a 
mountain  road,  it  is  far  above  most 
roads  in  California  through  similar 
country.  It  has  an  average  grade  of 
1%  and  traverses  El  Dorado  county 
easterly  and  westerly  along  the  beauti- 
ful South  Fork  of  the  American  river. 
The  upper  picture  upon  this  page  was 
taken  on  the  grade  descending  to  the 
river  and  is  about  17  miles  east  of 
Placerville.  The  old  corduroy  remains 
shown  in  the  engraving  were  placed 


Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway,  Showing  Remains  of  Old  Corduroy  Road 


there  in  the  early  days,  when  the  road 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  toll  company  and 
was  the  emigrant  road  leading  to  the 
great  Nevada  mines. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  as 
sketched  by  the  present  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  Mr.  N.  Ellery,  is  interest- 
ing.   During  the  period  from  the  ac- 


quisition of  the  road  by  the  State  in 
1895  to  1899  only  ordinary  repairs  were 
made  and  these  not  wholly  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  At  the  legislative 
session  of  1899  there  was  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  road  and  the  structures 
thereon  and  to  make  a  survey  of 


Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway,  Showing  Bed  of  American  River  on  Right. 


the  road.  With  this  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioner,  a  survey 
was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1900, 
marking  all  crossings,  topographical 
features,  width  of  road  and  grades  and 
locating  points  for  milestones,  etc.,  and 
the  survey  was  about  half  done  when 
the  winter  rains  closed  in.  In  1900 
also  there  was  built  a  fine  stone  bridge 
at  Riverton  to  replace  a  decaying 
frame  structure  and  this  bridge  we 
will  show  at  another  time  This  bridge 
with  its  approaches  was  completed  in 
1901.  The  Legislature,  at  the  regular 
session  in  1901,  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $9200  for  the  salary  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  maintenance  of  the  highway 
for  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1903. 
By  exercising  economy,  the  appropria- 
tion was  sufficient  to  keep  the  road  in 
repair  and  in  addition  to  construct 
four  new  bridges,  twenty-seven  stone 
culverts,  and  repairs  to  a  number  of  re- 
taining walls.  It  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  do  more.  Some  of  the  present 
structures  are  very  old  and  must  be  re- 
placed by  permanent  structures.  To 
maintain  this  road  and  to  continue  it 
around  parts  of  Lake  Tahoe  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  mountain 
travel  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  lower  engraving  on  this  page 
shows  the  picturesqueness  of  the  route 
along  the  American  river.  At  the 
point  of  the  picture  the  roadbed  is 
about  16  feet  in  width,  cut  out  of  the 
hillside  of  broken  granite  and  earth. 
For  several  miles  along  the  American 
river  the  road  is  through  timber.  At 
this  point  the  road  is  covered  with  de- 
composedlgranite  sand. 
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The  Week. 


Although  the  weather  has  been  rather  active  on 
the  Mexican  system  and  has  worked  up  some  local 
storms  in  the  extreme  south  of  California,  the  greater 
area  of  the  State  is  still  waiting  for  the  first  demon- 
strations of  the  rainy  season,  and  just  now  it  looks  as 
though  September  might  slip  through  dryshod.  The 
temperature  has  been  delightful  beyond  description. 
The  dreamy  haze  has  dulled  the  edge  of  the  sunshine, 
the  moonlight  is  ecstatic  and  outdoor  duties  and  de- 
lights are  pursued  with  exceptional  satisfaction  by 
day  and  night.  It  looks  as  though  the  latest  fruits 
and  grains  would  be  safely  gathered.  This  means 
much,  for  the  canners  are  doing  all  they  can  to  fill 
their  peach  pack  with  the  late  varieties,  and  table 
grapes  are  going  overland  in  unusually  large  quanti- 
ties and  likely  to  make  a  record  year.  Wine  grapes 
are  also  proving  of  greater  value  than  was  threat- 
ened last  month.  Thus  all  the  fine  days  are  going 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  and  the  aggregate 
will  be  considerable. 


Wheat  has  floundered  around  again  in  Chicago  and 
the  week  ends  lower  and  weaker  than  it  began.  In 
the  California   markets,   however,   there  is  little 
change  and  a  fairly  steady  tone  in  the  speculative 
trade,  while  spot  wheat  has  not  changed  at  all.  One 
charter  for  wheat  and  barley,  made  prior  to  arrival, 
was  at  21s  3d,  and  another  for  barley  straight  at 
21s  to  the  United  Kingdom     One  cargo,  mostly  bar- 
ley, has  cleared  since  our  last.    Barley  is  unchanged 
and  firmer;  minor  cereals  are  steady  to  firm.  Beans 
are  unsettled  by  free  arrivals,  but  bear  efforts  seem 
to  avail  little,  as  there  is  understanding  that  both 
the  acreage  and  product  are  light  this  year.  Bran 
is  weak  and  in  heavy  supply,  while  middlings  are  less 
affected,  though  in  good  stock.  There  is  little  change 
in  hay;  fancy  wheat  and  tame  oat  still  escape  the 
weakness  which  affects  other  grades  because  of  the 
fear  of  supplies  held  back.    Meats  are  unchanged, 
pork  being  firmest  of  the  lot,  owing  to  packers' 
activity.    Fancy  butter  is  high  and  scarce,  while 
common  grades  still  suffer.     Cheese  is  in  liberal  sup- 
ply, unchanged  and  quiet.    Fancy  eggs  are  higher 
and  common  are  neglected.    There  is  good  demand 
for  choice  chickens,  hut  little  inquiry  for  other  feath- 
ered stock.    Potatoes  are  slow  and  not  firm,  though 
there  is  some   movement  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Onions  are  quiet  and  barely  steady.     Apples  are 
in  heavy  supply  and  largely  poor;  other  tree  fruits 
are  scarce,  choice  peaches  and  pears  selling  well. 


Oranges  are  firm  and  lemons  easier  and  in  lighter 
demand,  while  limes  are  lower.  Table  grapes  are 
abundant  and  cheap,  but  wine  grapes  have  improved 
both  here  and  in  the  country.  Choice  Zinfandels  have 
sold  here  up  to  $21.  Dried  fruits  are  all  in  good  shape 
except  raisins  and  prunes;  low-grade  peaches  are 
scarce  and  choice  pears  higher;  apples  are  weaker,  but 
still  above  normal.  Almonds  are  still  stiffly  held  by 
jobbers,  but  buying  rates  are  below,  though  I  X  L's 
have  sold  at  lli(nil2c.  Walnut  prices  are  expected 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  There  is  a  little  movement 
in  honey  and  the  best  is  firmly  held.  Hop  receipts 
are  larger,  but  there  is  uo  outward  movement  yet; 
sales  are  at  24(«VJ8c  and  some  asking  more.  Wool 
buying  goes  on  in  the  country  at  good  prices;  there 
is  nothing  here,  as  there  is  no  wool  to  trade  on. 


The  pear  blight  is  doing  at  least  one  good  thing. 
It  is  waking  up  some  counties  to  the  importance  of 
having  some  one  in  the  employ  of  the  county  whose 
business  it  is  to  hunt  dangerous  diseases  and  insects 
and  help  people  to  fight  them.  Solano  county  has 
long  been  a  leading  fruit  county  and  still  strangely 
neglectful  of  the  ways  for  protecting  the  trees  and 
vines  which  the  law  provides.  There  are  many  ex- 
ceedingly well  informed  and  energetic  fruit  growers 
in  the  county,  it  is  true,  and  they  have  had  to  fight 
singly  or  in  groups  against  troubles  which  should 
have  been  put  down,  or.  at  least,  circumscribed,  at 
public  expense,  and  now  they  propose  to  operate  in 
that  way.  A  petition  largely  signed  by  influential 
growers  has  gone  to  the  county  supervisors  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  county  board  of  horticul- 
tural commissioners  to  take  up  the  duties  prescribed 
by  law,  to  the  end  that  orchards,  trees,  nursery 
stock,  plants,  etc.,  may  be  authoritatively  and  legally 
inspected  and  the  proper  remedial  action  taken,  or, 
if  too  seriously  diseased,  that  they  be  destroyed. 
Many  orchards,  particularly  the  pear  orchards,  are 
threatened  with  a  dangerous  disease  known  as  "pear 
blight,"  and  it  is  essential  that  same  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance be  kept  in  complete  subjection.  This  is 
sound  doctrine.  It  only  remains  to  secure  men  who 
know  more  about  fruit  diseases  than  about  political 
fences  and  see  that  they  keep  busy.  Other  counties 
should  jump  into  the  Solano  county  boat  at  once. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  coyote 
scalp  claims  must  be  paid.  Those  who  have  secured 
court  judgments  are  at  liberty  to  take  their  money 
at  once.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  is 
nearly  $250,000.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
act  was  valid  and  that  the  State  cannot  repudiate 
its  contract.  That  seems  to  be  common  sense  as 
well  as  good  law.  If  there  was  fraud  under  the  law 
so  much  the  worse,  but  a  dead  coyote  is  worth  money 
and  the  State  ought  to  pay  for  it.  The  situation  at 
present  is  that  there  are  many  other  coyotes  which 
the  State  ought  to  kill.  The  varmints  have  had  a 
walkover  ever  since  the  law  fell  into  contempt  be- 
cause of  evil  doers.  Coyote  killing  should  begin 
again  on  a  safer  basis. 

The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  either  getting 
more  than  its  share  of  the  Western  apple  shipments, 
or  is  making  most  noise  about  it,  and  in  either  case 
our  growers  should  make  note  of  it.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Portland  that  the  Asiatic  steamship  Arabia 
will  carry  5200  boxes  of  Oregon  apples  to  the  Orient 
on  its  next  trip.  This  is  the  first  consignment  of 
apples  for  the  Far  East  this  year,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  that  has  ever  gone  from  Portland  to  that 
destination. 

It  is  comforting  to  be  assured  by  the  new  State 
Veterinarian,  Dr.  Charles  Keane  of  Sacramento, 
that  while  anthrax  is  and  has  been  prevalent  in  sev- 
eral localities  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  the 
conditions  are  by  no  means  alarming,  and  prompt 
quarantine  in  affected  counties  has  put  each  out- 
break under  complete  control.  The  disease  is  local- 
ized, and  is  most  prevalent  along  river  bottoms.  The 
danger  of  general  infection  is  well  understood  by  the 
cattlemen,  many  of  whom  have  been  for  a  long  time 
taking  the  precaution  of  vaccinating  their  cattle.  In 
all  other  respects  the  cattle  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  says  Dr.  Keene,  are  looking  remark- 
ably well  and  healthy. 

The  experienced  Eastern  river  engineers,  Major 


Dabney,  Major  Chittenden,  Major  Richardson  and 
M.  A.  Nurse,  have  been  recently  engaged  in  personal 
study  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  expect  to  prepare  their  report 
to  the  Governor  about  August  15.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  report  will  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  sys- 
tematic river  improvement  and  land  reclamation 
may  be  pursued  under  National  and  State  authori- 
ties, and  this  winter's  Legislature  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  toward  that  end. 


The  World's  Fair  poultry  show  at  St.  Louis  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  greatest  ever  held,  as  more  than 
7000  birds  have  been  entered.  California  will  have  a 
representation  in  the  coops,  and  Mr.  Henry  Berrar 
of  San  Jose  will  be  one  of  the  judges. 


In  these  days  of  safe  illumination  it  seems  strange 
that  a  man  should  go  about  a  brandy  outfit  with  a 
naked  candle,  and  that  is  what  was  done  at  the  Na- 
toma  winery  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  result  is 
that  property  worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  was  destroyed,  and  the  loss  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  means  of  utilizing  the  grape  crop  now 
ready  are  destroyed  and  the  grapes  must  be  hauled 
to  another  concern  many  miles  distant.  We  are  losing 
too  much  by  fire  in  this  age  of  improvements  and 
business  sagacity. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Potatoes  Running  to  Top. 

To  the  Editor: — We  planted  some  potatoes  about 
the  first  of  July  in  the  river  bottom  on  land  where 
alfalfa  was  plowed  up  a  year  ago.  The  ground  was 
in  excellent  condition.  The  seed  was  old  seed  Ore- 
gon Burhanks  and  everything  seems  to  be  going  to 
top.  They  stand  3  feet  high  and  there  are  very  few 
potatoes  on  the  vines.  The  ground  is  nice  and  moist 
and  everything  seems  to  be  favorable  for  a  good  "  lot 
of  tops."  I  have  always  before  planted  new  seed 
with  good  success.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ? 
— Subscriber.  Salida. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  unless  it  be 
that  the  plants  are  having  too  good  a  time  with  an 
excess  of  moisture  and  plant  food.  The  potato  is 
something  like  the  tomato  in  being  spoiled  by  too 
much  prosperity.  If  the  soil  dries  a  little  and  the 
frost  does  not  cut  off  the  tops  too  soon  you  may  get 
more  potatoes  than  you  expect  later  in  the  season, 
but  it  is  not  good  for  a  potato  plant  to  get  too  much 
headway.  We  do  not  know  of  any  treatment  that 
would  be  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  Sometimes  it 
is  claimed  that  mowing  off  about  half  the  tops  will 
start  the  tuber  growth,  but  we  have  no  experience 
upon  which  to  recommend  it.  The  subject  is  open  for 
discussion. 

Morning  Glory  Again. 

To  the  Editor  : — How  can  I  destroy  the  morning 
glory  which  covers  up  about  one  half  acre  of  my 
place  ?  I  have  had  the  plants  pulled  out  by  hand, 
had  them  pulled  by  cultivator,  but  they  grow  back 
almost  as  fast  as  they  are  removed.  The  ground 
they  grow  on  is  black  adobe. — N.  R.,  Sunol. 

We  have  already  answerd  this  question  several 
times,  but  will  try  it  again.  The  only  practical  way 
to  reduce  morning  glory  consists  in  continually  cutting 
t  beneath  the  surface  with  a  horizontal  weed  knife, 
or  with  a  flat-toothed  cultivator,  with  the  teeth  kept 
sharp  and  set  so  as  to  underrun  the  whole  surface. 
Continually  pulling  the  shoots  or  stirring  up  the  sur- 
face with  an  ordinary  cultivator  does  not  accomplish 
this  result,  because  the  success  of  the  method  de- 
scribed above  consists  in  never  allowing  a  shoot  to 
come  to  the  light;  consequently  never  to  become 
green,  nor  to  add  to  the  strength  of  its  roots  by  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  the  foliage.  If,  then,  the 
shoots  are  continually  cut  below  the  surface  and 
never  have  a  chance  to  reach  the  light  the  plant  is 
smothered.  This  under  cutting  must  be  done  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  say  once  a  week,  without  any  show  of 
color  on  the  surface  or  else  it  m\\  fail.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  expensive  process  because  it  has  to  be 
pursued  say  once  a  week  all  through  one  season  and 
perhaps  longer,  but  the  reduction  of  the  plant  under 
this  treatment  soon  becomes  evident  and  the  success 
of  it  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  by  those  who  have  nerve  enough  to  un- 
dertake the  reduction  of  this  plant. 
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Kaffir  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  write  to  know  if  the  raising  of 
Kaffir  corn  has  ever  been  tried  in  this  State,  and  if 
so,  in  what  part  of  the  country,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess ?  Also  where  the  seed  could  be  procured,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape  has  ever  been 
grown  successfully  in  the  State  during  the  winter 
months  ? — Subscriber,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

These  questions  have  been  fully  answered  both  by 
our  own  comments  and  by  the  experience  described  by 
correspondents.  Kaffir  corn  is  a  non-saccharine  sor- 
ghum which  is  largely  grown  in  the  interior  valleys 
of  California  all  the  way  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego 
counties.  It  is  grown  both  for  the  grain,  which  has 
a  feeding  value  something  like  that  of  barley,  and 
also  for  green  forage  instead  of  Indian  corn,  which  it 
surpasses  in  heat  and  drouth  resistance.  In  the 
coast  valleys  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  because  the 
summer  heat  is  not  adequate  for  its  best  growth,  and 
yet  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  coast  valleys,  and  you 
live  in  one  of  them,  good  results  can  be  had  with 
Kaffir  corn,  especially  on  the  lighter  soils  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  is  a  winter  growing  plant  in  California;  it 
is  too  rebellious  against  dry  air  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  summer  except  on  moist  bottom  lands,  and 
they  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  summer 
than  in  growing  this  plant. 

Seedless  Fruits  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  wish  to  send  to  a  European 
correspondent  ;in  account  of  what  California  has  done 
in  producing  seedless  fruits — oranges,  grapes,  apples, 
plums,  cherries,  etc.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  the 
information? — Reader,  New  York  City. 

The  only  seedless  fruits  which  have  reached  com- 
mercial importance  in  California  are  the  Navel  orange, 
Thompson's  Seedless  and  the  Sultana  grapes.  The 
Corinth  grapes  have  also  been  grown  in  a  small  way 
in  California,  but  have  never  reached  commercial  im- 
portance. None  of  these  seedless  varieties  were 
produced  in  California,  the  Navel  oranges  coming 
from  Brazil,  the  Thompson's  Seedless,  Sultana  and 
Corinth  grapes  coming  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  has  pro- 
duced stoneless  plums.  They  cannot  be  called  seed- 
less, because  most  of  the  specimens  contain  a  plump 
kernel,  but  devoid  of  a  stony  covering.  One  variety 
is  sometimes  called  Miracle  plum.  It  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  the  public,  but  the  whole  stock  is 
controlled  by  the  originator,  and  any  correspondence 
relating  to  it  should  be  sent  to  him.  There  is  no 
comprehensive  publication  on  the  subject  of  seedless 
fruits;  their  literature  consists  of  references  in  our 
horticultural  books  and  reports,  and  more  recently 
in  popular  magazines  and  newspapers  also. 

Roses  From  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  propagating  the  rose  and  the  proper  season 
for  same  and  oblige. — J.  R.  L.,  Gilroy. 

For  amateur  propagation  and  for  open-air  growth 
of  roses  generally,  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  use 
well  matured  wood  of  the  previous  summer  growth. 
Make  cuttings  of  such  wood  after  the  leaves  fall  early 
in  the  winter,  using  wood  the  size  of  a  pencil,  more  or 
less,  and  about  6  inches  long.  Plant  these  in  good 
loam  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  cutting 
underground,  and  firm  the  soil  well  around  the  base 
of  the  cutting.  Most  of  our  strong-growing  roses 
will  root  readily  and  make  a  good,  large  bush  with 
the  growth  of  the  first  season,  if  well  cultivated  and 
given  water  as  required. 

Training  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor: — What  time  of  the  year  is  best  to 
cut  back  young  blue  gum  trees,  with  the  object  of 
growing  a  bunch  of  sprouts  instead  of  one  main 
stem? — M.,  Aptos. 

You  can  do  it  by  pinching  the  tip  of  the  seedling 
when  it  reaches  the  height  at  which  you  desire 
branching.  You  can  cut  back  the  two-year-old  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  you  can  saw  off  the  old  tree 
and  pollard  it — keeping  it  growing  limbs  or  poles  in- 
definitely. And  you  can  do  the  cutting  back  when- 
ever you  like.  We  never  saw  a  blue  gum  discouraged 
by  cutting  back. 

Ladybugs  for  Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  ladybugs  for 
cottony  cushion  scale? — Subscriber,  Salida. 

The  distribution  of  beneficial  insects  has  been  reg- 
ularly carried  out  for  some  years  by  the  State  Board 


of  Horticulture  from  its  office  in  the  Ferry  building 
in  San  Francisco.  The  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  E.  F.  Ehrhorn,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture, at  the  above  address.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  send  a  specimen  of  the  scale  you  wish  to  reduce 
when  sending  for  parasites,  so  that  he  may  see  ex- 
actly what  you  have  to  deal  with.  There  are  many 
people  who  do  not  know  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
from  the  woolly  aphis,  and  it  is  well  to  show  Mr.  Ehr- 
horn that  you  do. 

Bald  and  Beardless. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  so-called  bald  and  beardless  barley  ?  If 
so,  which  will  ripen  the  earlier  ?  What  is  the  best 
preventive  of  rust  on  field  corn? — C.  E.  L.,  Hop- 
land. 

Beardless  barley  has  no  awn  or  "  beard;"  bald  or 
naked  barley  has  no  adherent  husk,  but  falls  out  of 
the  head,  when  threshed,  as  a  grain  of  wheat.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  each  kind 
in  the  world;  of  those  grown  in  California  we  can  not 
tell  which  is  earlier.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  cover 
the  point  in  a  letter.  Corn  rust,  like  wheat  rust,  can 
be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
just  before  the  rust  usually  appears,  but  we  have  no 
idea  that  the  treatment  would  pay.  It  is  better  to- 
watch  for  a  variety  which  does  not  rust  enough  to 
hurt. 

Dipping  Chickens. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper  a  solution  for  dipping 
chickens  to  rid  them  of  lice  and  mites.— O.  B.  W., 
Davisville. 

You  can  dip  hens  in  kerosene  emulsion  if  you  make 
it  properly — just  as  you  do  for  spraying  plants--but 
dipping  hens  is  seldom  done,  as  any  of  the  lice  pow- 
ders which  you  can  get  at  the  stores  will  probably  be 
effective  if  carefully  used,  and  powdering  is  less 
mussy  and  tedious  than  dipping.  But  to  get  rid  of 
lice  you  must  go  much  further  than  the  hen;  you 
must  keep  the  houses,  nests,  etc.,  clean  of  lice  by 
free  use  of  sharp  lime  wash  and  kerosene.  The  hen 
will  clean  herself  if  you  will  keep  her  habitation  clean. 

Black  and  Soft  Orange  Scales. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  leaves  from  an  orange 
tree,  also  an  oleander  leaf  with  a  black  scale.  A 
similar  scale  frequently  appears  on  the  orange  tree. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  diseases  and  suggest  a  remedy? — 
Cambrian,  Cambria. 

The  oleander  has  the  black  scale  all  right,  and  the 
orange  may  easily  get  the  same,  but  the  orange 
leaves  you  send  have  the  soft  orange  scale.  Both 
scales  can  be  cleared  out  on  a  few  trees  of  small  size 
by  thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  taking 
care  to  wet  every  portion  on  the  leaf  and  limb  sur- 
face. Give  them  a  good  soaking  now  and  another 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  to  knock  out  the  survivors.  It 
is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  do  it. 

Tar  Weed— Dry  Plowing— Red  Oats. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  how  to  extermi- 
nate tar  weed  and  sunflower,  whether  to  mow  or  plow 
these.  Is  dry  plowing  possible  in  stubble  in  Yolo 
county?  Will  red  oats  yield  on  heavy,  low  soil  here? 
— New  Subscriber,  Woodland. 

Tar  weeds  are  annuals  and  can  be  run  out  by  any 
operation  which  keeps  them  from  seeding.  Usually 
mowing  is  easier  than  plowing,  unless  you  plow  for 
another  purpose  and  catch  the  weeds  on  the  way. 
You  can  dry-plow  in  Yolo  county,  but  there  may  be 
a  question  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point.  Red  oats  will 
yield  well  with  you,  unless  destroyed  by  rust  or  shat- 
tered by  hot  winds.  But  few  oats  are  grown  in  the 
interior.  The  red  and  black  varieties  are  usually 
hardier  than  the  white. 

Sugaring  of  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  explain  the  cause 
and  best  method  of  preventing  prunes  candying  or 
becoming  disfigured  by  the  exudation  of  a  white, 
sugary  substance  after  they  have  been  stored  some 
months?  Does  the  Sugar  prune  ripen  earlier  than 
Splendor,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  ripening?— Subscriber,  South  Australia. 

Our  prune  handlers  have  no  particular  manipula- 
tion to  prevent  the  sugaring  of  prunes.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  finishing  dip  which  is  given  to  the  dried 
fruit  before  packing  (viz.,  water  80  gallons,  glycer- 
ine 6  quarts,  glucose  8  quarts,  used  boiling  hot  to 
the  prunes  dipped  only  for  an  instant)  has  the  effect  i 


of  maintaining  a  gloss  upon  the  fruit  and  preventing 
the  appearance  of  the  sugar  coating,  providing  the 
prunes  are  packed  under  pressure  and  kept  in  a 
tight  package  after  the  final  dipping.  The  Sugar 
prune  is  about  as  much  earlier  than  the  Splendor  as 
that  variety  is  earlier  than  the  French. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  19,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  was  cooler  than  during  the  preceding 
week  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  fruit  drying  and 
maturing  the  grape  crop.  Grape  picking  is  progressing 
rapidly  and  in  some  sections  the  first  crop  has  been 
nearly  all  gathered.  Shipments  are  being  made  to  mar- 
kets and  wineries  and  small  quantities  are  being  dried 
for  raisins.  The  yield  of  grapes  is  heavy  in  all  sections 
and  the  quality  excellent.  Prunes  in  Tehama  county 
are  turning  out  better  than  expected  in  yield  and  qual- 
ity; picking  and  drying  are  still  in  progress.  Almond 
harvest  is  nearly  completed;  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  good 
quality.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop.  Hop  picking  and 
baling  continue.  Fires  in  Glenn  and  Shasta  counties 
last  week  caused  considerable  damage. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Generally  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  heavy  fogs  in  portions  of  the  coast  districts.  The 
forest  fires  last  week  caused  less  damage  than  reported. 
Prunes  are  nearly  all  gathered  and  drying  is  progress- 
ing; the  yield  in  San  Benito  and  Sonoma  counties  is 
larger  than  expected  and  the  quality  good.  Winter 
pears  are  yielding  a  better  crop  than  estimated  in  some 
sections.  Apples  have  been  badly  damaged  by  codlin 
moth  and  a  light  crop  is  probable.  Grape  picking  con- 
tinues and  heavy  shipments  are  going  forward  to  mar- 
kets and  wineries;  the  crop  is  large  and  the  fruit  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Citrus  fruits  at  Cloverdale  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Hop  harvest  in  Sonoma  county  is  com- 
pleted and  baling  is  progressing;  the  yield  is  heavy  and 
quality  excellent.  Beans  are  nearly  all  gathered;  the 
crop  is  large  in  Lake  county  and  fair  in  the  south. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  seasonable  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week  which  was  very  favorable  for  maturing  and  dry- 
ing fruit.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  harvesting 
the  raisin  crop,  and  the  first  picked  have  already  been 
turned  on  the  trays.  A  continuation  of  the  warm,  clear 
weather  during  the  present  week  would  bring  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop  to  the  turning  point.  Large  ship- 
ments of  grapes  are  being  made  to  the  wineries.  Prune 
picking  and  drying  are  progressing  rapidly.  Most  of 
the  canneries  have  closed  after  a  long  pack  of  fine  fruit, 
mostly  peaches.  Large  shipments  of  hay  and  potatoes 
continue  from  Stockton  and  vicinity.  Farmers  are  busy 
summer-fallowing  and  a  large  wheat  acreage  is  expected 
next  year.    Stock  are  reported  healthy. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  days  and  cloudy  nights  prevailed  most  of 
the  week.  Severe  thunder  storms  and  heavy  cloud- 
bursts occurred  in  the  mountain  districts  of  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Riverside  counties  on  the  12th  and  13th,  caus- 
ing much  damage  to  railroads  and  mines.  Mountain 
streams  were  running  as  full  as  during  the  heavy  winter 
rains.  In  the  fruit  districts  conditions  were  favorable 
and  raisin  making  progressed  rapidly.  The  grape  crop 
is  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  Fall  apples  in  the  foot- 
hill districts  are  yielding  a  good  crop  and  winter  apples 
are  ripening.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  fair  condition.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Nelf,  crop  correspondent  at  Anaheim,  states  that: 

The  walnut  crop  will  not  be  larger  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  There  has  been  considerable  dropping  of 
damaged  nuts  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  in  some  local- 
ities the  walnuts  are  small  because  of  want  of  water  and 
overloaded  trees.    This  applies  to  the  entire  valley." 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cooler  weather;  demand 
for  water  notably  diminished.  Mountain  storms  con- 
tinue. Oranges  show  signs  of  early  ripening  in  some 
localities.  Ranchers  expect  wet  winter  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  put  in  big  crops.    Pear  drying  in  progress. 

Eureka  Summary. — Cool  and  foggy  along  the  coast, 
but  hot  and  dry  in  the  interior,  where  rain  is  much 
needed.    Farmers  harvesting  barley  and  picking  apples. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, September  22,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  lor  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

T 

119 

.82 

1  21 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.10 

.00 

.54 

94 

56 

Sacramento  

.00 

.06 

.00 

.24 

82 

56 

T 

.08 

T 

.26 

70 

54 

Fresno   

.00 

.00 

.00 

.23 

100 

56 

T 

.07 

.00 

.22 

82 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

T 

.00 

.27 

76 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.16 

.00 

.10 

80 

56 

.00 

T 

T 

.13 

80 

60 

.00 

.81 

04 

.62 

102 

60 

196 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Shall  We  Continue  to  Plant  Oranges? 


By  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside  Before  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Uong  Beach. 

Did  I  hold  a  retainer  from  present  orange  growers 
to  discuss  the  question,  "Shall  we  encourage  plant- 
ing more  orange  trees  in  California  ?  "  considered 
only  in  their  individual  interest,  it  would  be  but  a 
brief  task  set  me  and  one  with  an  easy  conclusion. 
But  I  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  treat  the 
matter  on  the  broader  lines  of  best  general  interests 
of  our  great  industry.  Individual  interests  are  to  be 
ignored,  conditions  that  may  be  expected  to  modify 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  in  the 
future  only,  to  be  considered. 

Taking  this  view  of  it,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
problem  of  tremendous  importance.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  in  this  broad  republic,  there  is  no  sim- 
ilar area  of  country,  now  so  prominent,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  land,  and  favorably  so,  as  that  of  the  orange- 
growing  districts  of  southern  California.  The  factor 
more  than  any  other  which  has  secured  this  promi- 
nence, this  prosperity,  which  has  built  our  beautiful 
cities,  which  has  covered  our  valleys  and  hillsides 
with  thrifty  activity,  which  is  crowding  our  trans- 
continental trains  with  new  homeseekers  and  ever' 
increasing  sightseers  to  the  land  of  sunshine,  is  our 
orange  industry.  What  is  to  be  its  future  ?  Has  it 
reached  the  point  where  its  decadence  is  to  com- 
mence, or  is  it  only  finding  the  broader,  solider  foun- 
dation upon  which  is  to  be  built  a  permanent  pros- 
perity not  yet  reached  nor  scarcely  conceived  of  ? 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  orange  industry  attracted 
me  to  it.  From  that  time  I  have  been  a  devoted 
practical  student  of  it;  each  year  trying  to  peer  into 
the  future  through  experience  acquired  and  careful 
study  of  changing  conditions.  You  may  not  accept 
my  conclusions,  but  they  seem  to  me  of  so  good  foun- 
dation and  of  so  favorable  a  portend  I  venture  to  ask 
your  attention  briefly  to  them,  and  to  some  of  the 
reasons  that  have  led  to  them. 

The  immediate  future  may  not  promise  the  large 
pecuniary  returns  that  have  been  received  at  times 
in  the  past,  but  I  confidently  believe  that  well  within 
the  next  decade  the  citrus  industry  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  have  reached  a  prominence — a  promised 
permanence — an  average  prosperity  that  few  even 
hopeful  growers  have  dared  contemplate. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  in  this  matter;  hence 
I  ask  your  most  searching  attention  to  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  this  faith,  that  any  fallacies  in 
my  conclusions  may  be  exposed  in  the  discussions  to 
follow. 

LooKiNii  Back.— Let  us  for  a  moment  look  back. 
Orange  culture  was  introduced  into  Florida  over 
three  centuries  ago,  but  it  has  been  only  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  since  the  fruit  was  first  there  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

About  100  years  ago  the  Mission  fathers  introduced 
the  orange  into  this  coast,  where  it  was  grown  in  a 
small  way,  till  some  forty  years  since  a  few  commer- 
cial oranges  were  planted  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley. 
Not  till  after  the  two  Navel  trees  at  Riverside  came 
into  bearing  in  1878,  did  production  of  oranges  be- 
come a  distinctive  industry  in  California. 

In  1884,  225,000  boxes 'were  shipped  East.  Five 
years  later  the  number  was  increased  to  1,245,000 
boxes.  Since  1890  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid. 
During  the  season  now  closing  we  have  sent  forward 
about  10,000,000  boxes,  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty 
fold  in  twenty  years,  a  phenomenal  development  of  a 
new  agricultural  industry  seldom  witnessed. 

The  Present. — Up  to  this  time,  in  spite  of  this 
immense  increase,  the  markets  have  taken  the  pro- 
duct at  a  greater  or  less  profit  to  the  better  grow- 
ers. But  we  have  now  come  to  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  industry,  as  clearly  indicated  by  the  market 
conditions,  when  the  volume  of  product  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  cannot  be  taken  at  a  price  that,  under 
present  conditions,  will  allow  a  satisfactory  profit  to 
the  average  grower — where  those  below  the  average 
at  least  must  expect  to  suffer  actual  loss;  and  with 
the  continued  inevitable  rapid  increase  in  sight,  I 
think  few  will  question  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  growers  now  receiving  a  meager  and  uncertain 
margin  of  profit,  as  well  as  those  sustaining  con- 
tinual loss,  must  materially  increase.  The  ultimate 
end  of  this,  present  conditions  continuing,  must  nec- 
essarily be  the  abandonment  of  large  areas  of 
orchards  sooner  or  later,  leaving  the  general  outlook 
for  the  industry  discouragingly  uncertain — a  view 
now  taken  by  so  many  as  to,  if  not  materially  depre- 
ciate the  market  value  of  orange  property,  at  least 
severely  check  the  sale  of  it. 

A  Better  Outlook.— But  I  most  confidently  be- 
lieve there  is  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  future,  which 
should  be  better  appreciated  and  vigorously  main- 
tained. 

First.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  causes  of 
and  results  from  present  unfavorable  conditions. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate.  When  gold  suddenly  showed 
up  in  California  in  attracting  quantities  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  hastened 


here  to  pick  up  the  loose  nuggets  and  wash  the  rich 
surface  sands  with  all  sorts  of  crude  means  and  meth- 
ods, yet  with  wonderful  success.  When  the  easy 
findings  began  to  fail  it  was  insisted  by  many  that 
gold  "mining  in  California,  in  vulgar  phrase,  had 
"  played  out."  But  during  even  these  early  days  in- 
telligent miners  had  been  carefully  studying  condi- 
tions, experimenting  with  methods,  and  bringing  the 
best  known  mining  science  to  their  help.  Crude 
methods  paid  no  longer,  but  trained,  scientific  work 
succeeded,  with  the  result  that  California  soon  had  a 
distinctive,  well  established,  immensely  successful 
gold  mining  industry,  of  vastly  more  value  to  both  in 
dividuals  and  the  State  than  the  heterogeneous  un- 
skilled gold  seeking  of  the  early  days,  though  far  less 
ado  is  made  about  it. 

California  orange  growing  has  been  following  much 
the  same  course,  and  is  now  reaching  the  end  of  the 
first  stage.  The  phenomenal  success  following  the 
introduction  of  the  Navel  orange  tempted  men  of  all 
sorts  to  undertake  orange  raising.  Men  of  every 
taste  and  profession,  men  with  agricultural  training 
and  men  utterly  ignorant  of  soils  and  plant  life,  men 
giving  it  personal  attention  and  men  farming  by 
proxy,  went  into  it.  Besides  the  promise  of  large 
pecuniary  returns,  that  peculiarly  fascinating  char- 
acteristic of  the  orange  tree  which  makes  it  the  most 
interesting  profit-producing  plant  known,  with  the 
delightful  climate  for  homes  in  which  it  flourished,  in- 
creased the  number  to  engage  in  the  industry.  The 
produce  was  popular  and  sought  for  at  prices  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  grower  to  blunder  through 
lack  of  skill  or  ignorance,  without  making  a  profit. 
It  is  not  strange  that  careless,  improvident  methods 
have  been  fastened  on  the  industry  ! 

But  the  time  for  profit  returning  under  them  is 
now  passed.  The  product  heretofore  largely  taken 
as  a  luxury  by  the  limited  class  of  the  well-to-do  is  now 
so  greatly  increased  as  to  more  than  supply  this 
want.  Hence  either  the  quantity  must  be  reduced 
or  it  must  be  furnished  at  a  price  that  will  induce  the 
well-to-do  to  use  it  more  liberally,  and  to  enable  the 
vastly  larger  class  of  the  less  well-to-do  to  use  it  at 
least  as  a  luxury  if  not  as  a  food. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  making  this  point  clear, 
for  upon  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  matter  rests. 
If  quantity  of  our  product  must  be  reduced,  or  even 
held  where  it  is,  to  make  it  remunerative,  in  view  of 
the  large  natural  increase  already  in  sight,  it  must 
be  through  the  harsh  means  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest."  This  process,  in  fact,  is  already  going  on  in 
the  case  of  the  extreme  unfittest,  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  thoughtful  men  that  this  weeding  out  of 
the  most  unprofitable  orchards,  must  rapidly  increase 
to  secure  profitable  production  for  any.  The  wide 
margin  between  the  extremes  of  successful  and  un- 
successful orcharding  readily  admits  of  this.  Under 
present  conditions  one-third  of  all  our  orchards  could 
be  wiped  out,  because  of  actual  continuous  loss  in 
production,  while  another  third  returns  a  fair  profit 
and  the  middle  third  average  expenses.  This  process 
could  continue  till  the  equilibrium  between  produc- 
tion and  good  profits  were  restored.  This  would 
mean  the  end  of  stable  values  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  industry,  and  at  best  but  a  vacillating  condi- 
tion for  even  the  successful  grower. 

But  I  believe — I  am  sure — there  is  an  alternative — 
an  alternative  that  may  preserve  our  great  industry, 
increase  its  extent,  make  its  profitableness  more 
permanent  and  uniform  if  not  greater,  besides 
greatly  blessing  the  fruit-loving  masses  of  the 
country. 

Allow  me  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  few  leading 
factors  upon  which  this  new  prosperity  must,  in  my 
opinion,  depend,  and  please  do  not  think  this  is  foreign 
to  my  special  subject.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  see  it 
is  most  pertinent  to  it. 

Conditions  of  New  Prosperity. — First.  Econom- 
ical production.  Improvident,  ignorant,  unskilled 
orchard  methods  must  give  place  to  intelligent,  scien- 
tific, economical  production.  The  notion  that  any- 
body, well  or  illy  fitted,  well  or  illy  located,  can  raise 
oranges  profitably,  must  be  abandoned.  Problems, 
the  solution  of  which,  for  any  reason,  is  beyond  the 
efforts  of  growers,  must  be  exhaustively  investigated 
by  State  or  Federal  specialists. 

Second.  Improved  product.  We  must  squarely 
face  the  fact  that  the  average  quality  of  our  fruit  is 
deteriorating,  and  speedily  and  vigorously  set  about 
finding  the  causes  and  correcting  them.  The  im- 
mense loss  from  this  source,  as  attested  by  the  vast 
quantities  that  go  to  the  dump  piles,  and  the  larger 
amounts  that  should  go  there  instead  of  to  the  mar- 
kets to  depress  values  of  better  qualities,  is  quite 
too  little  considered.  Formerly,  even  low  grades  re- 
turned profit.  That  time  has  passed  and  practical, 
scientific  heed  must  be  given  to  raising  the  general 
standard  of  the  quality  of  our  product. 

Third.  Shrinkage  from  bad  handling.  The  same 
reasons  that  have  allowed  deterioration  of  quality  to 
go  on  unchecked,  have  allowed  the  increasing  loss 
from  harsh  handling  and  unsanitary  conditions  in 
packing  house,  transportation  and  storage  to  con- 
tinue unheeded,  and  the  more  obscure  causes  of  poor 
carrying  qualities  from  cultural  conditions  to  continue 
uninvestigated— leakages  that  the  new  conditions 
demand  shall  have  attention. 

Fourth.  Excessive  cost  of  transportation.  I  am 
not  going  into  this  much  discussed  matter  further 


than  to  make  two  statements,  one  of  which  you  will 
readily  agree  to,  that  is  that  present  charges  could 
be  materially  reduced  and  leave  a  reasonable  profit 
to  carriers.  To  the  other,  some  of  you  may  not  read- 
ily assent.  That  is  that  the  blame  for  the  reduction 
not  being  made  lays  as  much  at  our  own  door  as  in 
the  cupidity  of  the  railroad  managers.  We  go  before 
the  Interstate  Commission  and  continuously  before 
the  public  insisting  that  our  margin  of  profit  will  not 
bear  present  tariff  rates,  then  turn  around  and  pub- 
lish to  the  world  in  the  interest  of  real  estate  men, 
instances  of  enormous  profits  received  by  growers. 
These  exceptional  instances  are  accepted  as  typical 
by  railroad  men  as  they  are  expected  to  be  by  invest- 
ment seekers.  They  naturally  say,  "your  profit  on 
production  is  as  excessive  as  ours  on  transportation. 
You  take  it  without  compunction,  why  not  we?" 
President  Ripley,  when  here  last  winter,  expressed 
their  opinion  frankly  in  the  private  remark,  "there 
is  no  danger  of  losing  business  by  present  freight 
charges  so  long  as  there  is  so  large  a  margin  of  profit 
left  the  grower,"  referring  to  instances  brought  to 
his  attention.  The  New  York  Outlook  of  July  9,  dis- 
cussing the  "railroad  problem"  editorially,  among 
other  things  says,  "and  the  orange  growers  of  south- 
ern California  have  been  compelled  during  the  last 
season  to  leave  their  oranges  rotting  on  the  ground, 
because  the  price  necessarily  charged  in  the  East  for 
oranges,  in  order  to  make  good  freight  changes,  has 
cut  down  the  demand  and  so  prevented  shipment." 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  in  the 
Outlook  of  July  30,  replying  to  this,  he  says:  "I 
want  to  deny  most  emphatically  the  statement  that 
you  make  that  the  orange  growers  of  California  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  oranges  rotting  on  the 
ground  because  of  freight  charges.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  reasonable  California  citrus 
fruit  man  who  thinks  there  is  more  profit  in  the 
transportation  tax  that  is  imposed  on  them  than 
there  ought  to  be." 

I  believe  Mr.  Paul  Morton  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
statements,  hence  I  must  conclude  that  he  does  not 
know  the  facts.  A  thousand  carloads  would  be  a  low 
estimate  for  the  amount  of  lower  grades  of  fruit  that 
have  gone  to  the  dump  pile  the  past  season,  which 
could  have  been  taken  in  the  markets  at  profit,  could 
it  have  been  shipped  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  publish  to  the  world  our  unfavor- 
able conditions  and  results,  but  our  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions  and  profits  are  kept  prominently 
in  evidence,  especially  by  those  with  ulterior  purposes 
to  serve. 

Last  year  when  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa  requested  of  the  railroads  special  facil- 
ities to  present  the  importance  of  carefully  selected 
seed  and  improved  culture  to  the  corn  farmers  of 
that  State,  they  laughed  at  the  request  as  absurd. 
But  they  listened,  and  were  made  to  see  that  it  was 
in  their  interest  as  well,  and  every  facility  was  pro- 
vided for  scientists  to  meet  the  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  in  a  special  car  without  expense.  The 
farmers  were  enriched  by  thousands  of  added  carloads 
of  corn,  and  railroads  by  the  additional  amount  of  haul- 
ing. When  we  show  to  the  carrying  companies,  as 
may  easily  be  done,  that  a  reasonable  reduction  from 
present  rates  would  be  an  important  factor  not  only 
in  preserving  their  present  tonnage  of  citrus  fruits, 
but  in  immensely  increasing  it  in  the  near  future, 
they  will  readily  join  with  us  in  the  effort  of  preserv- 
ing and  increasing  our  industry. 

Fifth.  Improved  marketing  methods.  Probably 
no  factor  is  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  enlarged  and  more  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  citrus  industry  than  the  change  in  marketing 
methods  in  the  near  future.  If  we  are  to  induce  con- 
sumers to  take  50,000  cars  of  oranges  per  annum  at 
a  profit  to  the  grower  within  the  next  decade,  as 
we  must  if  present  production  continues  unchecked, 
it  is  certainly  evident  that  the  margin  between  what 
the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  grower  receives 
must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This,  I  believe, 
will  eventually  be  done  by  adopting  the  changed 
methods  of  marketing  nearly  all  the  great  domestic 
productions  of  our  country  during  the  past  third  of  a 
century.  Well  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  the 
bulk  of  the  product  of  the  New  England  textile  mills, 
and  of  the  metal  and  wood  factories  of  the  Middle 
States,  was  distributed  from  the  great  jobbing 
houses  of  New  York  and  a  few  other  large  cities. 
To-day  not  only  the  large  merchant  of  the  city,  but 
the  dealer  of  good  standing  in  the  country  town, 
selects  those  goods  from  the  representative  of  these 
mills  and  factories,  at  his  own  place  of  business. 
The  vocation  of  the  jobber  and  commission  man,  once 
seeming  so  necessary,  ended.  This  transition  was 
made  gradually  and  with  much  friction.  For  years 
old  established  jobbing  houses  competed  with  mills 
marketing  their  own  goods  direct.  But  the  result 
was  as  inevitable  as  that  the  machine  doing  its  work- 
in  a  roundabout  way,  however  good  in  itself,  must 
sooner  or  later  give  place  to  one  working  direct. 
The  large  expense  for  sustaining  jobbing  houses,  and 
the  profit  to  the  middle  men,  are  now  divided  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  the  producer's 
business  is  immeasurably  increased  and  the  consum- 
ing public  immensely  better  served.  I  understand 
full  well  that  marketing  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products  are  not  parallel  problems.  The  former 
is  more  difficult,  but  the  principle  of  largely  elim- 
inating the  middle  man  is  practicable  in  that,  as  has 
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been  amply  shown  in  other  branches  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  our  own.  It  is  true  that  it  means  the  wiping 
out,  gradually,  of  course,  but  effectively,  sooner  or 
later,  of  a  great,  honorable,  legitimate  business.  But 
if  permanent  prosperity  of  the  greater  producing  in- 
dustry demands  this,  it  is  better  so.  That  there  is 
not  sufficient  business  ability  available  to  handle  our 
fruit  solely  in  the  interest  of  growers,  I  do  not  admit 
for  a  moment.  It  is  the  same  problem  that  the  great 
mill  owners  faced  forty  years  ago.  The  jobbers  of 
clothes  and  cutlery  were  as  sure  as  they  were  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  manufacturers  of  these 
goods  as  the  commission  and  other  middle  men  are 
now  that  oranges  cannot  profitably  reach  the  con- 
sumer without  their  help.  That  the  change  will  be 
made  without  friction  and  mistake  no  one  expects. 
That  it  will  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  is  inevitable. 

We  have  here,  then,  five  principal  factors  upon 
which  to  base  a  healthy  growth,  a  new  prosperity, 
an  assured  permanency  of  our  citrus  industry.  Are 
they  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ?  Have  we  good  rea- 
son to  believe  :  First,  that  economical  production  in 
a  much  larger  degree  may  be  secured  ? 

Second,  that  the  average  quality  of  our  fruit  may 
be  materially  improved  ? 

Third,  that  the  loss  by  preventable  decay  may  be 
greatly  reduced  ? 

Fourth,  that  cost  of  transportation  may  be  mate- 
rially lessened  ? 

Fifth,  that  our  marketing  may  gradually  be  done 
more  economically  ? 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  by  these  measures 
our  rapidly  increasing  product  may  be  profitably 
placed  on  the  market  at  so  reduced  a  price  as  to  in- 
sure its  being  promptly  taken  because  of  immensely 
increased  consumption  ?  If  yes,  then  the  query  as- 
signed to  me  is  answered.  We  may  confidently 
continue  planting  orange  trees — under  judicious  re- 
strictions. 

Judicious  Restrictions. — On  these  restrictions  I 
need  not  dwell.  The  modern  successful  orchard  will 
be  built  or  selected  by  the  man  who  knows  what  he 
wants  and  how  to  make  or  find  it.  The  location  will 
be  carefully  chosen,  the  soil  and  trees  intelligently 
selected.  The  treatment  from  the  first  will  follow 
scientific,  practically  tested  methods.  As  a  rule,  the 
manager  will  be  a  trained  orchardist. 

The  continued  planting  of  oranges  in  California,  if 
successful,  will  follow  the  same  course  that  deter- 
mines the  increase  of  successful  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  manufacturer,  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  enlarging  his  business,  does  not 
inquire  so  much  if  there  is  a  dearth  of  his  class  of 
goods  in  the  market,  but  whether  he  can  make  a  bet- 
ter quality  or  furnish  at  a  lower  rate  than  his  com- 
petitors are  doing.  If  he  can,  he  will  succeed,  and 
the  consuming  public  will  be  a  real  gainer.  The 
thoroughly  equipped  orchardist  is  not  going  to  re- 
frain from  planting  because  he  knows  the  improved 
quality,  with  improved  methods,  that  will  net  him  a 
good  profit,  will  also  oblige  his  neighbors  to  sell  at  a 
continuous  loss.  The  second  rate  producer  must  and 
many  of  them  will  hurry  into  the  higher  class.  But 
our  former  easy  profits  worked  harm  as  well  as  good. 
This  new  era  of  orange  growing  finds  many  an 
orchard  so  badly  located,  many  illy  treated  so  long 
that  the  sooner  they  go  out  of  commission  the  better 
for  all  concerned. 

What  Variety. — Thus  far,  I  believe,  I  have 
treated  of  facts  that  are  demonstrable.  When  you 
ask  what  variety  of  orange  is  to  return  best  results 
in  the  future,  I  can  only  give  opinion.  It  may  be  of 
little  value,  though  I  believe  it  based  on  sound 
premises. 

I  believe  our  grand  California  Navel,  to  which  our 
industry  owes  its  prosperity  and  prestige,  is  to  con- 
tinue king  of  fruits  for  many  years.  We  have  abused 
it  shamefully,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  has  served  us 
splendidly.  We  hear  sometimes  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  Navel.  Why,  bless  you  !  had  it  not  been  for 
its  staunch  staying  qualities  it  would  have  deterior- 
ated beyond  the  marketable  stage  long  ago.  Tell 
me,  how  many  of  our  orchards  have  been  planted 
from  buds  taken  only  from  trees  bearing  best  strains 
of  fruit  ?  Don't  look  around  to  find  some  nursery- 
man to  put  the  blame  upon.  We  growers  have  asked 
for  Navels  and  we  have  received  Navels.  We  have 
asked  for  thrifty  trees  and  have  received  a  splendid 
growing  stock.  Beyond  that  we  have  not  asked. 
Our  young  trees,  so  far  as  our  care  has  gone  as  a 
rule,  have  as  likely  come  from  the  vigorous  growing, 
coarse-fruited  tree,  as  from  the  fine-flavored,  solid 
meated  fruit  bearer.  More  likely  because  the  former 
is  more  likely  to  produce  the  vigorous  young  tree 
which  we  have  demanded. 

Fruit  Breeding. — The  time  is  near  when  we  will 
have  pedigreed  oranges  as  well  as  pedigreed  live 
stock.  The  breeding  of  corn  with  a  few  individuals 
excepted,  was  unknown  until  a  few  years  ago.  Indi- 
viduals believed  in  it.  Science  demonstrated  it  and 
proved  its  actual  value.  And  in  five  years  it  added 
many  millions  to  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  because 
growers  practiced  it.  Fruit  breeding  will  be  of 
slower  growth,  because  of  the  longer  time  required 
for  demonstrating  its  results.  But  from  that  very 
fact  it  is  of  tremendously  greater  importance.  The 
mistake  of  planting  a  poor  strain  of  corn  may  be  cor- 
rected the  next  year.  The  mischief  from  using  the 
bud  from  a  bad  strain  of  orange  continues  for  a  life 


time.  I  think  there  is  more  to  be  expected  from  im- 
proving the  Navel  by  selection  than  from  possible 
new  varieties.  While  it  is  most  probable  that  Flor- 
ida is  to  supply  the  early  orange  market,  scientific 
breeding  may  give  us  both  early  and  late  ripening 
fixed  strains  retaining  its  favorable  characteristics, 
lengthening  its  market  season  by  some  months. 

The  Valencia  stands  next  to  the  Navel,  because  of 
its  seasonable  quality,  rather  than  for  real  merit.  I 
believe  some  of  its  most  undesirable  qualities  will  be 
bred  out  and  its  better  improved. 

Where  Plant  ? — Where  the  best  orange  soil  and 
most  favorable  climatic  conditions,  as  shown  by 
actual  practice  tests,  are  found,  provided  always 
that  plenty  of  permanent  water  is  absolutely  in  sight 
at  reasonable  cost.    And  nowhere  else. 

The  time  of  need  for  experimenting  on  these  essen- 
tials is  passed. 

I  have  detained  you  quite  too  long,  but  I  want  to 
add  this  word :  Possibly  I  take  this  matter  too 
severely,  but  I  feel  certain  that  there  has  been  no 
time  in  its  history,  when  intelligent,  persistent,  un- 
selfish work  on  the  part  of  influential  growers  could 
have  so  much  influence  on  the  future  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry in  California  as  to-day.  Individual  enterprise 
we  have  and  will  have,  and  individual  prosperity. 
What  we  most  need  just  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
united,  systematic,  unselfish  effort  to  place  the  indus- 
try, as  a  whole,  on  a  permanently  prosperous  basis 
that  will  make  it  be  to  the  future  of  our  loved  south- 
ern California  what  it  has  been  in  her  past  develop- 
ment. 
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The  Farmer's  Cow. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  given  up  the  paper  I 
read  to  the  Breeders'  Association  at  Sacramento,  I 
give  in  substance,  as  you  request,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing. 

The  farmer's  cow  is  the  one  that  will  convert  the 
produce  of  the  farm  into  milk  and  beef  in  the  most 
economical  way,  and  the  breed  of  cattle  that  pro- 
duces the  largest  proportion  of  cows  suitable  for 
that  purpose  is  the  milking  Shorthorn. 

I  have  said  milk  and  beef,  putting  milk  first,  as  be- 
ing of  the  first  importance,  for  without  it,  and  plenty 
of  it,  we  cannot  rear  our  calves  in  good  shape  and 
have  a  surplus  for  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

Hints  on  Beginning. — I  do  not  advise  any  young 
man  who  has  not  been  brought  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
breeding  and  handling  pure  bred  cattle,  to  make  a 
beginning  with  all  pure-breds  of  whatever  breed 
he  may  think  suits  his  fancy,  together  with  the 
situation,  best,  but  I  do  advise  sticking  to  one  breed 
after  his  mind  is  made  up  as  to  which  breed  will  best 
answer  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  As  far  as  my 
observation  goes  I  have  reason  to  think  that  more 
harm  has  been  done  by  promiscuous  breeding,  or  by 
using  bulls  of  different  breeds,  one  after  another, 
than  by  any  other  means  that  I  know  of,  especially 
when  in  conjunction  with  that  system  of  semi-star- 
vation so  commonly  practiced.  It  takes  good  feed- 
ing, as  well  as  good  breeding,  to  make  good  cattle. 
The  cows  that  have  the  longest  line  of  big  milking 
and  broad-backed  ancestors  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
depended  on  for  the  production  of  animals  of  equal 
quality  and  usefulness,  therefore  it  behooves  the  be- 
ginner, land  the  old  hand,  too,  for  that  matter,  to 
make  a  careful  selection  of  good  cows,  the  very  best 
he  can  afford  to  buy,  even  if  he  keeps  fewer  of  them, 
than  he  thinks  his  farm  ought  to  carry.  The  cows  will 
do  so  much  better  if  the  land  is  not  overstocked. 
They  will  give  more  milk  per  head  and  also  make 
bigger,  stronger  and  more  vigorous  animals. 

The  Increase — With  a  few  well-selected  cows  and 
a  good  pure-bred  bull  of  the  same  breed  as  the  sire 
of  the  cows  is  known  to  have  been,  raising  the  calves 
year  after  year  from  the  cows  that  prove  themselves 
to  be  the  "best  doers,"  an  expression  that  covers 
any  and  all  useful  qualities  in  an  animal;  then  by 
persevering  in  the  continuous  use  of  good  bulls  of 
one  and  the  same  breed  for  a  few  generations,  and 
some  vigorous  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  class  of  an- 
imals, he  will  have  built  up  a  herd  of  cattle  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  many  herds  of  pure- 
breds  are,  especially  if  the  former  have  been  kept 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  better  fed 
than  the  latter. 

The  Triple  Alliance. — Don't  forget  that  breed, 
feed  and  selection  all  go  together  in  building  up  a 
herd  of  cattle  for  any  useful  purpose;  none  of  the 
three  can  be  left  out 

Personal  Experience. — I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
the  outcome  of  my  long  experience  in  breeding  milk- 
ing Shorthorns.  I  started  in  1867  by  buying  all  the 
Shorthorn  cattle  that  were  exhibited  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fair  that  year,  including  a  13-year-old  cow 
with  a  big  bull  calf. sucking  her,  and  a  yearling  heifer, 
a  granddaughter  of  the  old  cow,  that  afterwards 
gave  as  much  as  seven  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  These 
cattle  were  of  an  old  family,  descendants  of  imported 


"  Pansy,"  by  Blaize  (76).  The  old  cow  I  bought  was 
bred  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  got  by  an  im- 
ported white  bull,  descended  from  one  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Knightley's  "  fill  pail  sort,"  as  they  used 
to  be  called.  Then  her  dam  was  by  a  bull  out  of  the 
Whittaker-bred  imported  cow  Adeliza,  by  Frederick 
(1060).  This  also  was  a  family  that  bore  a  good  rep- 
utation for  giving  large  quantities  of  milk,  as  most 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Whittaker  stock  do  to  this 
day.  You  will  perceive  that  I  can  show  a  milking 
pedigree  for  the  very  beginning  of  my  herd.  My 
next  purchase  was  made  in  1871.  It  consisted  of  a 
small  herd  of  six  cows  and  heifers  and  one  yearling 
bull,  which  I  used  until  he  was  in  his  tenth  year. 
These  animals  were  practically  of  pure  Bates  blood, 
and  I  could  have  sold  some  of  them  to  go  to  Kentucky 
during  the  time  of  the  craze  for  Bates-bred  cattle. 
Well,  the  Bates  cattle  have  always  had  a  good  name 
for  giving  milk,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  can  bear  wit- 
ness through  the  practical  results  obtained  from 
both  the  cattle  I  bought  and  their  descendants,  even 
up  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  cows  when 
sold  for  beef,  without  any  extra  feeding  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  when  fourteen,  and  sometimes  up  to  seven- 
teen, years  old,  weigh  as  much  as  1500  pounds,  live 
weight,  while  the  production  of  butter  in  my  herd 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  over  300  pounds  per  cow  per 
annum  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  Dual  Purpose. — These  are  what  are  called 
dual-purpose  cows,  and  I  fully  agree  with  a  remark 
made  by  Prof.  Carlyle,  when  in  the  show  ring  at  Sac- 
ramento, that  in  the  long  run  they  are  more 
profitable  than  the  kind  that  do  nothing  more 
than  raise  a  calf  a  year,  and  doubly  profitable  to 
those  that  barely  have  one  calf  in  two  years  without 
enough  milk  to  raise  it  on.  Such,  at  any  rate,  can- 
not be  called  the  farmer's  cow. 

Keep  Up  to  the  Standard. — I  did  not  give  so 
much  of  the  history  of  my  own  herd  in  the  paper  I 
read  at  Sacramento,  but  my  object  is  to  show  that  I 
had  good  milkers  to  begin  with,  cows  that  gave  from 
five  to  seven  gallons  of  milk,  and  that  I  have  many 
more  of  that  kind  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  been  breeding  for  a  goodly  number  of 
years.  I  have  also  been  selecting  and  keeping  the 
best  to  breed  from  during  all  that  time,  so  that  I  can 
now  count,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  on 
what  a  cow  is  likely  to  do  in  the  dairy.  When  a  man 
thinks  his  cattle  are  as  good  as  he  wants  them  and 
gets  careless  in  his  choice  of  either  bull  or  cows,  then 
look  out.  There  is  danger  ahead.  However  good  a 
man's  cattle  may  be,  the  true  breeder  will  always  be 
trying  to  improve  his  herd,  for  there  has  always  been 
and  in  all  probability  always  will  be,  "  room  higher 
up."  If  a  herd  is  not  getting  better  it  is  bound  to 
deteriorate.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standstill 
in  breeding.  It  is  either  upbuilding  or  on  a  downward 
course  all  the  time.  The  downward  course  is  the 
easier.  Robt.  Ashburner. 

Lakeville,  Sonoma  county,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Sheep  Industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dr.  James  W.  Withycombe,  Director  Oregon  State  Experimental 
Station,  at  the  Stock  Breeders'  Convention  in  Sacramento. 

The  history  of  sheep  breeding  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  history  of  the  origin  of  man.  The  lamb 
through  all  the  ages  has  been  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  purity.  In  many  respects  sheep  husbandry  is  con- 
ducted along  the  same  general  lines  to-day  as  it  was 
many  years  ago.  Nomadic  flocks  roamed  over  vast 
stretches  of  country  then  as  they  often  do  now.  This 
system  of  sheep  husbandry,  however,  on  this  conti- 
nent is  rapidly  diminishing,  as  with  irrigation  and 
the  general  settling  up  of  our  plains  farm  conditions 
are  more  strongly  in  evidence. 

The  first  domestic  sheep  introduced  into  this  State 
were  from  the  Spanish  colonists'  flocks  of  Mexico, 
which  was  early  in  the  last  century.  These  were  a 
very  inferior  type  of  sheep,  simply  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  their  original  Spanish  ancestry. 

Past  and  Present. — California,  like  other  West- 
ern States,  was  fortunate  in  having  public  spirited 
men  at  an  early  period  of  her  history,  who  by  their 
generous  impulses  laid  the  foundation  for  the  pros- 
perity of  her  people.  Among  the  galaxy  of  your 
public  spirited  men  whose  influence  for  good  has  been 
felt  in  the  sheep  industry  of  this  State,  are  the  names 
of  McConnell,  Flint,  Patterson,  Blaco,  Severance, 
Peet,  Woolsey,  Glide,  Bullard  and  many  others  of 
more  or  less  prominence. 

The  mutton  and. wool  growing  industry  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  is  in  the  transitory  stage  at  present. 
Range  systems  of  sheep  husbandry  are  steadily  yield- 
ing to  farm  methods.  Wool  is  no  longer  the  primary 
object  of  the  shepherd,  for  the  carcass  is  paramount 
in  value  to  the  fleece.  In  fact,  on  our  higher  priced 
land  wool  is  quite  subsidiary  to  mutton.  There  is  a 
steadily  increasing  consumption  of  mutton  by  our 
people,  in  fact  the  increase  of  our  flocks  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  growth  of  our  population.  Grow- 
ers should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  growing 
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consumption  of  mutton  will  also  develop  a  closer  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
consumer  will  no  longer  accept  from  the  purveyor  of 
meats  simply  mutton,  but  will  purchase  intelligently 
as  to  quality.  Hence  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
quality  in  all  of  our  meat  products  will  command  a 
premium.  There  will  be  little  demand  for  the  coarse 
or  excessively  fat  mutton.  The  compact,  moder- 
ately small  boned,  meaty  type  will  be  in  demand. 
This  will  not  be  confined  to  any  special  breed,  for  it 
is  generally  recognized  by  the  growers  of  the  various 
breeds  that  the  blocky  type  is  preferable  to  the 
large,  angular  built  individual  of  even  the  same 
breed.  There  is  a  general  corelationship  between 
blockiness  and  muscular  development,  also  between 
muscular  attainment  and  constitution.  Thus  the 
blocky  type  of  sheep  not  only  commands  a  premium 
at  the  block,  but  also  possesses  a  constitution  and 
general  aptitude  to  take  on  flesh,  which  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  the  grower. 

What  Should  Be  Done. — Whenever  practicable, 
pure  breeds  should  be  maintained  on  the  farm,  but 
when  this  is  not  expedient  the  grower  should  not  fail 
to  keep  pure  bred  sires.  Great  financial  disappoint- 
ments annually  occur  to  farmers  from  mating  their 
flocks  with  impure  sires.  No  matter  how  good  the 
individual,  without  he  is  purely  bred,  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a  progenitor  of  the  flock.  A 
good  motto  for  the  farmer  to  follow  is,  "Use  noth- 
ing but  pure  bred  sires." 

Breed  and  environment  should  harmonize.  For 
the  range,  or  where  large  flocks  are  maintained,  the 
Merino  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep.  In  fact,  the 
Merino  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  sheep  we  have,  and 
while  wool  bearing  is  their  strong  feature,  some  fami- 
lies and  flocks  are  assuming  respectable  mutton  types. 

Farm  conditions  for  sheep  husbandry  will  encour- 
age the  breeding  of  more  or  less  pronounced  types  of 
mutton  sheep.  The  sheep  breeder,  however,  is  not 
restricted  as  to  latitude  in  selection,  for  among  the 
many  breeds  one  can  be  found  suitable  to  almost  any 
peculiarity  of  environment.  In  humid  climates,  or 
where  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  ponderous  long 
wool  will  revel  in  fatness.  On  drier  laud,  where  the 
herbage  is  less  abundant,  the  hardy,  sprightly  Downs 
will  succeed. 

Range  methods  of  sheep  husbandry  are  well  un- 
derstood, hence  the  subject  of  this  discussion  will 
deal  mainly  with  the  problem  of  mutton  growing  on 
the  average  farm.  There  is  at  present  a  steady 
evolutionary  progress  in  this  direction.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  large  cities  and  the  steadily 
growing  demand  for  good  mutton  give  to  the  market 
a  healthy  tone  and  ensure  to  the  farmer  the  perpetuity 
of  the  industry. 

The  Lamb  Industry. — A  strong  feature  of  the  in- 
dustry is  the  almost  phenomenal  growth  in  the  de- 
mand  for  lamb  within  a  recent  period.  This  demand 
has  opened  up  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  farmer 
to  make  quick  returns  for  his  investment.  There  is 
an  immense  area  of  agricultural  land  in  the  State  of 
California  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  market  lamb.  In  the  East  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  expensive  barns  have  to  be  provided,  and 
feed  that  is  more  or  less  costly  has  to  be  fed,  while  in 
this  State  your  excellent  climate  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  this  expense.  Ewes  could  lamb  in  the  open 
field  and  their  sustenance  largely  obtained  from 
properly  provided  forage  crops.  Take  for  example 
the  non-irrigable  portions  of  your  great  Sacramento 
valley.  Forage  plants  can  certainly  be  found  that 
will  grow  here  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  sheep  and 
lambs  could  be  maintained  in  the  open  field  during 
this  season  in  suitable  condition  for  the  block.  There 
is  apparently  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of  this  val- 
ley cannot  ship  direct  from  the  field  train  loads  of 
ripe  lambs  to  Eastern  markets.  This  not  only  means 
a  handsome  revenue  to  the  farmer,  but  this  system 
of  farming  also  insures  to  him  the  preservation  of  the 
potentiality  of  his  land,  which  of  itself  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  agricultural  future  of  your  State.  A 
50-pound  lamb  at  Easter  will  sell  in  any  Eastern 
market  for  10  cents  per  pound,  while  a  75-pound 
lamb  will  often  sell  for  7A  cents  per  pound  later  in 
the  season.  There  is  no  branch  of  farming  where  in- 
telligently planned  methods  are  more  expedient  to 
success  than  in  sheep  husbandry.  It  demands  good 
judgment  in  both  the  selection  and  the  handling  of 
the  flock.  If  the  farmer  breeds  his  flock  he  must 
exercise  care  in  the  choosing  of  his  sires,  or  if  he  pur- 
chases his  ewes  these  should  be  wisely  selected. 

How  to  Grow  Lamb. — There  are  two  general 
methods  followed  for  the  production  of  the  market 
lamb — one,  where  the  farmer  constantly  maintains 
a  flock,  but  markets  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lamb 
crop  each  spring;  the  other,  where  the  farmer 
purchases  his  ewes  early  in  the  fall  and  breeds  these 
so  that  the  lambs  will  come  in  January  and  February. 
If  the  ewes  are  well  kept  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
lambs  will  be  ready  for  market  by  Easter,  and  the 
balance  will  be  marketable  as  early  afterwards  as 
practicable.  The  ewes  will  be  kept  on  good  feed  and 
marketed  for  mutton  just  as  quickly  as  they  are  in 
condition.  In  this  way  they  are  usually  disposed  of 
when  mutton  commands  a  good  price. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  this  system  is  often  very 
good.  An  average  crop  of  range  ewes  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  fall  for  about  $2  each.    The  lamb  from 


such  a  ewe,  sired  by  a  blocky,  heavy  fleshed  Down 
ram  will  easily  sell  for  $5  when  it  attains  a  properly 
fattened  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  The  ewe  when  fat 
in  the  spring,  with  her  fleece,  would  sell  for  from  $5 
to  $6,  thus  making  a  gross  profit  on  the  lamb  and 
ewe  of  from  $6  to  $9. 

Perhaps  the  most  feasible  way  to  transport  these 
lambs  to  Eastern  markets  will  be  in  the  dressed  form 
by  means  of  refrigerator  cars.  As  the  market  lamb 
industry  develops,  centrally  located  abattoirs  will  be 
equipped  for  handling  this  business. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Pacific  States  can  compete 
with  the  corn  producing  States  in  the  winter  fatten- 
ing of  lambs.  These  lambs  are  shipped  by  the  thou- 
sands from  the  Western  ranges  in  the  fall  to  the  feed 
yards  of  the  corn  growing  States,  oftentimes  at  nomi- 
nal cost  to  the  feeder,  and  are  finished  on  corn  and 
alfalfa. 

Importance  ok  the  Sheep  Industry. — The  trend  of 
the  sheep  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  for  more 
mutton  of  better  quality.  While  the  sheep  with  gol- 
den fleece  will  continue  to  yield  a  handsome  revenue 
on  low  priced  land,  nevertheless  wool  alone  will  not 
yield  a  satisfactory  revenue  to  the  farmer  with 
higher  priced  holdings.  As  an  agricultural  fact,  the 
old  Spanish  proverb,  "The  sheep's  hoof  is  golden," 
is  as  correct  now  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  its  utter- 
ance. Sheep  are  invaluable  for  maintaining  the  fer- 
tility of  lands  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cereals.  By 
growing  forage  crops,  especially  of  the  leguminous 
type,  and  pasturing  them  with  sheep,  enriches  the 
land  for  these  crops.  It  not  only  enriches  the  land, 
but  it  also  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil,  which 
enables  it  to  retain  its  moisture  during  periods  of 
severe  drought.  This  is  a  factor  of  no  small  moment 
in  semi-arid  agricultural  sections. 

With  our  16,000,000  of  sheep  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  industry  seems  to  have  reached  mammoth  pro- 
portions, yet  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  a  much 
larger  revenue  from  our  Mocks  when  methods  of  hus- 
bandry shall  conform  more  closely  to  present  market 
demands. 

There  is  certainly  an  inviting  field  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry on  the  grain  farms  of  this  State.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  industry  will  rest  on  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  to  produce  forage  crops  for  the  flocks. 

A  co-operative  effort  between  your  Experiment 
Station  and  the  farmers  should  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  value  of  certain  forage  crops  under 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa  can 
be  grown  on  much  of  your  wheat  lands  without  irri- 
gation, and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  it  has  a 
much  wider  range  of  growth  than  at  present  is 
accredited  to  it.  There  are  other  excellent  forage 
plants  for  sheep  which  are  worthy  of  a  trial,  such  as 
vetch,  rape,  etc.  As  to  the  value  of  these  and  many 
other  forage  plants,  direct  experimentation  will  alone 
determine. 

Let  us  hope  that  wool  and  mutton  production, 
which  promises  so  much  for  agricultural  interests, 
shall  receive  the  splendid  thought  and  forceful  recog- 
nition so  characteristic  of  your  people  in  other 
avenues  of  industry. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Fruit  Trade  With  Foreign  Countries. 

From  the  Crop  Reporter  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  September. 

The  United  States,  although  a  heavy  importer  of 
exotic  fruit,  such  as  bananas,  citrus  fruit,  currants, 
grapes,  figs,  dates,  pineapples,  and  other  fruits,  has 
within  recent  years  become  an  exporter  of  home- 
grown fruit,  apples,  prunes,  apricots,  etc.,  on  a  scale 
of  almost  equal  importance.  The  fruit  trade  with 
foreign  countries  would,  therefore,  now  amount  prac- 
tically to  an  exchange  of  commodities,  an  interchange 
of  the  different  varieties,  excepting  that  the  nations 
to  which  we  sell,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  which  we 
buy,  on  the  other,  are  not  identical.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  may  be  noted, 
the  annual  exports  of  fruit  from  the  United  States 
seldom  amounted  in  value  to  one-half  so  much  as  the 
imports,  but  since  that  time  they  have  increased 
steadily,  and  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  exports 
of  these  products,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  trade,  actually  exceeded  the  imports,  the  value 
of  the  former  at  ports  of  export  having  been  $20,- 
348,299,  while  that  of  the  latter  at  foreign  ports 
whence  imported  was  $18,964,930.  The  exports  of 
1903-04  were,  however,  exceptional,  owing  to  a  short- 
age in  the  apple  crop  of  some  countries  of  northern 
Europe,  and  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  prune  crop  in 
sections  of  southern  Europe.  The  probability  is  that 
there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  these  heavy  exports, 
especially  of  apples  and  prunes  during  the  present 
year. 

The  fruits  imported  into  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities  are  almost  exclusively  from  tropical 
America,  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  Turkey-in- 
Asia.  As  estimated  by  value,  over  one-third  of  the 
imports  consists  of  bananas:  these  are  derived  chiefly 
from  Central  America,  Cuba,  and  the  British  West 
Indies;  they  are  imported  in  quantities  ranging  from 
25,000,000  to  30,000,000  bunches  annually,  and  their 


cost,  laid  down  at  ports  of  the  producing  countries, 
ranges  from  $7,000,000  to  $8,500,000  a  year.  To  these 
may  be  added  annually  about  $25,000  worth  of  plan- 
tains, a  fruit  closely  resembling  the  banana  and  used 
for  cooking  purposes  in  some  of  the  southern  States. 
Next  in  importance  to  bananas  in  the  import  fruit 
trade  are  lemons,  for  which  upwards  of  $3,000,000 
are  expended  abroad  annually,  Italy  ( Sicily)  being 
the  almost  exclusive  source  of  supply.  These  two 
products,  bananas  and  lemons,  regularly  constitute 
in  value  over  one-half  the  total  annual  imports  of 
fruit. 

The  remaining  imports  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
fruit.  Probably  the  most  important,  as  measured 
by  the  cash  standard,  are  the  small  raisins,  or  dried 
grapes,  imported  principally  from  Greece  under  the 
name  of  currants,  or  Zante  currants;  about  $1,000,000 
worth  of  this  fruit  is  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  an  imported  trade  of  almost 
equal  value  in  fresh  grapes,  of  which  the  Almerian 
district  in  Spain  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Olives, 
green  or  prepared,  are  imported  in  quantities 
amounting  to  about  2,000,000  gallons  a  year,  and  rep- 
resent an  expenditure  abroad  of  about  $750,000  an- 
nually. Imports  of  oranges  have  been  undergoing  a 
steady  decline  for  the  past  few  years  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  heavy  increase  in  domestic  production;  the 
total  imports  of  this  fruit  for  the  fiscal  year,  1903-04, 
amounted  in  value  to  only  about  $500,000,  and  this 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  exports  of 
domestic  oranges,  the  value  of  which  was  upwards  of 
$700,000. 

The  only  other  fruits  imported  in  quantities  whose 
value  exceeds  or  approaches  the  $500,000  mark  are 
figs,  dates,  raisins,  and  pineapples.  For  figs  and 
dates  Turkey-in-Asia  is  the  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply. From  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  of  figs 
and  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  dates  are  imported 
each  vear,  the  annual  value  of  the  former  being  from 
about  $500,000  to  $700,000,  and  of  the  latter  $350,000 
to  $450,000.  Raisins  twenty  years  ago  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  quantities  amount- 
ing in  value  to  upwards  of  $3,000,000  annually.  But 
for  several  years  past  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  in 
California,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno,  has  been 
conducted  with  such  success  that  practically  the  en- 
tire demand  of  the  United  States  is  now  supplied 
from  that  source.  Imports,  it  is  true,  are  still  made 
to  the  extent  of  from  $400,000  to  $500,000  worth  an- 
nually; a  growing  export  trade  in  domestic  raisins, 
however,  coupled  with  the  re-exports,  practically 
balances  the  account.  Pineapples  are  imported 
from  tropical  America  in  considerable  quantities;  the 
annual  imports  amount  in  value  from  about  $500,000 
to  $600,000.  Other  fruit  in  great  variety  are  im- 
ported, but  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  in  detail 
the  fruits  imported  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  July  30,  1902 
and  1903 : 


FRUITS  IMPORTED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE 

UNITED  states. 


Quantities.!  Value. 


Hananas i hunches)  

Plantains  

Lemons  (pounds)  

Currants  (pounds)  

(J  rapes  

Olives.  Kreen  or  pre- 
pared (gallons)  

Oranges  •  pounds i   

Pips  (pounds)  

Dates  i pounds)  

Raisins  (pounds). 

Pineapples  

Grape  Fruit  (pounds).. 

Limes  (pouuds)  

Plums  and  Prunes 
(pounds)  

Comlits,  Sweetmeats, 
and  Fruits  Preserved. 

All  Other  Fruits  


Totals 


1803. 


Quantities.  Value 


28.711,301 


152,77*.  867 
35,562,520 


2.131,091 
57,046.866 
14,670.000 
VO, 700.000 

5,965,815 


1.972.336 
3,402,583 


673,516 


*  8,534,763 
25,559 
3.087,244 
813,228 
956  822 

785,750 
822,878 
696.744 
464,487 
433.004 
634,945 
44,467 
33,089 

63,059 

806.843 
302.557 


»18,505,439 


25.342,317 


162,962,091 
32,668,033 


1.719,825 
53.(131. 356 
11,176,250 
19,216.025 

5,635,001 


2.803.284 
3,463,278 

523,438 


I  7,305.482 
28,022 
3.318.909 
1,180,156 
789,966 

739,410 
786,950 
500,185 
341,087 
360,396 
549,618 
58,170 
36,037 

44,056 

600,582 
476,408 


»17,l  10.414 


Figures  upon  the  quantities  of  imported  fruit  that 
went  into  consumption  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1904,  have  not  been  issued.  A  statement  of  the  total 
imports  of  fruit,  however,  is  available,  and  this — 
although  it  differs  from  statements  of  imports  for 
consumption  in  that  it  is  given  in  less  detail  and  in- 
cludes all  fruits  imported,  in  distinction  from  those 
actually  delivered  for  domestic  consumption  from 
custom  houses  and  warehouses — is  in  a  general  way 
fairly  comparable  with  the  figures  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption above  given.    The  statement  is  as  follows  : 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  FRUIT  INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES, 
YEAH   ENDED  JUNE  30,  1904. 


Quantities.  Value 


Hananas  

Lemons  (pounds)  

Currants  (pounds)  

Oranges  i  pounds)  

Figs  (pounds)  

Dates  ipounds)  

Raisins  (pounds)  

Plums  and  Prunes  (pounds). 

Prepared  and  Preserved  

All  Other  


Total.. 


171,923,221 
88,347,649 
35,893.260 
18,178,061 
21,058,164 
1.867,617 
494,105 


t  7,709.843 
3,659,598 
997.430 
525,468 
660,360 
463,456 
355.543 
46.976 
1.796,208 
2.750,046 

$18,884,680 
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Alameda. 

The  Grape  Crop.— Livermore  Herald : 
The  recent  hot  weather  has  seriously  in- 
jured the  grape  crop,  and  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  falling-  off  will 
be  fully  25%,  based  on  last  year's  figures. 
The  injury  is  more  perceptible  in  vine- 
yards grown  on  the  gravel  soil  than  in 
the  heavier  clay  lands.  In  other  sections 
of  the  valley  where  there  is  more  moist- 
ure in  the  soil,  the  grapes  are  in  better 
condition  and  the  foliage  is  heavier,  pro- 
tecting them  in  a  measure  against  the  in- 
tense heat,  although  there  has  been  con- 
siderable damage  even  in  these  districts. 
Grapes  that  were  ripening  when  the  hot 
spell  commenced  are  showing  a  very  high 
percentage  of  sugar,  27%  being  reported 
in  some  cases;  but  with  the  green  grapes 
that  were  forced  to  ripening  by  hot 
weather,  the  percentage  may  not  be  up 
to  normal.  This  season's  crop  is  bring- 
ing from  $14  to  $16  for  black  grapes  and 
about  $17.50  for  white  grapes;  but  where 
the  growers  are  willing  to  sign  a  contract 
for  three  or  five  years,  the  dealers  are 
offering  $16  flat  for  black  grapes  and  a 
proportionate  amount  for  the  white  va- 
rieties. 

Butte. 

Pear  Tree  Makes  a  Record.— Grid- 
ley  Herald:  Thresher  Bros.,  who  have  a 
fine  ranch  on  the  Feather  river,  report 
that  on  Thursday  they  picked  from  a 
pear  tree  of  the  Lawrence  variety,  on 
their  place,  1600  pounds  of  fruit.  The 
tree  is  about  thirty-four  years  old  and 
stands  in  among  others  of  different  va- 
rieties. The  fruit  is  to  be  dried,  and,  as 
it  sells  for  7c  per  pound  and  produces  one 
pound  of  dried  to  five  or  six  pounds  of 
greeD,  it  can  be  easily  figured  that  the 
product  from  this  tree  will  be  worth 
something  like  $16  to  $18.  The  fruit  was 
of  good  quality. 

New  Record  for  Dipping  Prunes. 
—Prune  dipping  is  now  going  on  at  the 
Hutchins  orchard.  Monday  a  record  was 
established  by  running  through  the 
dipper  and  putting  on  the  trays  1850 
boxes  of  prunes.  The  boxes  hold  about 
forty  pounds  of  prunes  each,  and  the 
weight  of  the  day's  run  amounted  to 
74,000  pounds,  or  thirty-seven  tons.  The 
crop  has  been  purchased  by  the  Griffin  & 
Skelley  Co.  The  entire  crop  of  dried 
prunes  on  the  Hutchins  place  is  estimated 
at  about  175  tons,  being  some  twenty-five 
tons  less  than  last  year. 

Fresno. 

Large  Bunch  of  Grapes.— Reedley 
Exponent:  John  Rankine,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wahtoke  vineyard,  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  last  week  a  12-pound  bunch 
of  Thompson  seedless  grapes.  This  bunch 
was  grown  on  a  vine  planted  three  years 
ago  on  the  Wahtoke  vineyard,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Reedley. 

Inyo. 

Honey. — Independent:  The  entire  Inyo 
crop  of  comb  honey  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Gregory  Fruit  Co.  Inyo  county 
lies  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of 
white  sage  and  other  shrubs  bearing 
flowers  that  produce  choice  honey.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  lot  of  comb  honey 
that  will  reach  the  market  this  season.  It 
amounts  to  about  100  tons,  and  the  buy- 
ers claim  that  they  paid  10c  a  pound  net 
to  the  grower.  The  dry  season  this  year 
in  the  honey  districts  is  responsible  for 
the  securing  of  such  a  satisfactory  price. 
Kings. 

Sweet  Wine  Grapes.  —  Lemoore 
Leader:  The  Lemoore  winery  has  opened 
up  for  the  season's  run.  We  understand 
that  $7  per  ton  is  the  price  being  offered 
by  the  various  wineries  for  grapes,  ex- 
cept where  contracts  previously  made  are 
still  in  force. 

Los  Angeles. 

More  Large  Pears. — Antelope  Val- 
ley Gazette:  Mr.  Martin  of  Little  Rock 
brought  in  some  pears,  six  of  them  weigh- 
ing 6|  pounds.  These  were  taken  with- 
out  special  selecting  from  some  that  Mr. 
Martin  was  shipping. 

Mendocino. 

Hops  Sold. — Ukiah  Dispatch-Demo- 
crat, Sept.  16:  Nearly  all  of  the  hop  grow- 
ers sold  their  hops  this  week  for  25  cents. 
There  are  only  about  1500  bales  yet  un- 
sold. Those  that  have  not  sold  are  San- 
fords,  Bartletts,  Redemeyer,  Howell,  Dut- 
ton,  M.  L.  Gibson  and  Ernest  Clark. 

Mono. 

Shearing  Sheep. — Bridgeport  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  Large  bands  of  sheep 
are  being  sheared  in  this  county  this  fall, 
as  the  sheepowners  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  keep  their  sheep  in  this  section 
as  long  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  feed  across  the  range.  The 
rangers  and  soldiers  are  constantly  driv- 
ing bands  of  sheep  out  of  the  reserve. 


Monterey. 

How  He  Manages  It. — Salinas  Index: 
F.  A.  Brindeiro  raises  alfalfa  and  makes  a 
success  of  dairying.  He  says  he  has  never 
lost  any  cows  by  allowing  them  to  graze 
on  green  alfalfa.  He  lets  them  eat  some 
dry  feed  and  then,  after  the  dew  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  morning,  he  turns  the 
cows  into  the  alfalfa  pastures.  After  they 
have  eaten  their  fill,  he  takes  them  off  the 
alfalfa  and  keeps  them  from  water  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  then  lets  them  drink  all 
they  want.  Mr.  Brindeiro  is  now  selling 
his  butter  at26Jc  a  pound. 

Baked  Apples. — A  Prunedale  news 
note  says:  The  heat  has  been  terrible 
here  the  past  week.  The  Prunedale  apple 
crop  is  ruined.  The  apples  on  the  trees 
are  all  cooked,  as  if  they  had  been  in  an 
oven. 

Napa. 

Grapes  Damaged.— Calistogian:  Asa 
result  of  the  awful  heat,  the  grape  crop 
has  been  damaged  to  a  great  extent.  Con- 
servative estimates  indicate  that  the  loss 
will  be  fully  25%.  Even  the  second  crop 
grapes  are  badly  withered.  The  esti- 
mates are  made  in  vineyards  where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  the  foliage  dense.  On 
lighter  soil  the  damage  is  undoubtedly 
greater. 

San  Uernardino. 

Grain  Harvest  Completed.— Chino 
Valley  Champion,  Sept.  16:  The  Chino 
Land  &  Water  Co.  on  Wednesday  com- 
pleted the  harvest  of  its  grain  crop,  and 
the  big  combined  harvester  and  thresher 
was  brought  in  and  given  a  rest  for  the 
first  time  since  it  started  on  June  8.  Fig- 
ures on  the  crop  cut  and  threshed  by  the 
machines  are  not  now  available,  but  ap- 
proximately 4000  acres  were  harvested. 
Several  hundred  acres  of  Egyptian  corn 
will  yet  be  cut  by  it. 

San  Diego. 

Money  in  Watermelons. — Imperial 
Press:  The  Press  is  in  receipt  of  a  fine 
Chilian  watermelon  from  the  patch  of  J. 
J.  Post  at  Heber.  Mr.  Post  states  that 
he  planted  a  half  acre  the  first  of  April, 
and  up  to  the  present  date  has  sold  over 
$50  worth  of  melons  from  the  patch,  and 
expects  to  realize  about  $10  more,  besides 
feeding  the  small  ones  to  pigs.  These 
melons  were  planted  more  as  an  experi- 
ment and  for  family  use.  The  melons 
will  be  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  plant  the 
winter  crop  of  barley,  for  this  is  a  coun- 
try where  things  grow  the  year  round. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Mustard.— Lompoc  Record:  The  high 
price  of  mustard  is  a  result  of  the  farmers 
tiring  of  growing  it  at  prices  heretofore 
prevailing.  A  thousand  acres  of  mustard 
annually  would  probably  keep  prices 
steady  and  fair;  but  when  from  3000  to 
4000  acres  are  sown  the  product  exceeds 
the  demand  and  prices  fall.  The  chances 
are  that  there  will  be  a  larger  acreage 
next  year  and  prices  be  cut  in  two. 

Large  Beet. — The  latest  in  the  way 
of  production  is  a  25-pound  yellow  Tank- 
ard beet  from  the  Rolla  home.  Irriga- 
tion did  it. 

Potatoes  Yielding  Well.  —  The 
largest  acreage  of  potatoes  grown  by  any 
single  firm  or  party  is  the  120  acres 
planted  by  the  Schuyler  brothers  that 
they  estimate  will  average  seventy-five 
bags  of  merchantable  potatoes  per  acre. 
There  are  many  acres  on  irrigated  lands 
that  will  yield  upwards  of  100  bags,  and 
what  is  better  the  price  promises  to  reach 
the  dollar  mark.  There  will  be  quite  a 
crop  of  potatoes  harvested,  but  nothing 
like  as  large  as  the  bean  acreage. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes,  Apricots  and  Peaches.— 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  prune  yield  of 
Santa  Clara  county  will  be  about  the 
same  quantity  as  last  season.  The  sizes 
run  about  fifteen  points  smaller.  The 
prices,  so  far  as  present  appearances  go, 
are  from  1  cent  to  1J  cent  less  than  last 
year.  Up  to  date  the  sales  to  the  trade 
have  been  about  1000  cars  in  this  valley. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  pushing 
of  sales  to  consumers  in  the  East.  The 
apricots  and  peaches  are  about  all  out  of 
first  hands.  Of  the  former  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  not  more  than  150  cars  in 
the  valley  and  of  the  latter  not  more  than 
fifty  cars.  The  sizM  and  quality  of  these 
fruits  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  quantity  of  apricots  will  be  a  little 
greater,  and  of  peaches  a  little  loss  than 
last  year. 

Prize  Corn. — Gilroy  Gazette:  Alex. 
Watson  has  a  patch  of  corn  growing  on 
his  San  Ysidro  ranch  which  has  any 
number  of  stalks  which  are  14  feet  high, 
and  one  of  them  moasures  exactly  15  feet. 
The  first  ear  on  the  stalk  is  8  feet  from 
the  ground  and  can  only  be  reached  with 
the  aid  of  a  step-ladder.  The  seed  from 
which  this  giant  corn  grew  was  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  The  name  of  the  variety  is 
not  known.    The  corn  grew  rapidly,  and 


after  it  reached  its  extreme  height  Mr. 
Watson  was  apprehensive  that  the  sub- 
stance had  all  gone  into  the  stalk,  and 
that  the  ears  would  not  fill  out.  but  they 
did. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Light  Bean  Yield.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  The  bean  crop  of  Pajaro 
valley  received  a  serious  set-back  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  hot  weather  and  the  loss 
to  growers  will  range  from  15%  to  50%. 
Some  of  the  beans,  just  ripening,  were 
virtually  cooked.  As  the  crop  was  very 
promising  in  most  fields  and  about  ready 
to  harvest  the  hot  wave  came  at  a  most 
inopportune  time. 

Shasta. 

Anderson  Pears. — Valley  News:  The 
Bartlett  pear  crop  averaged  better  than 
last  season  and  brought  good  money. 
Twenty-four  cars  sold  in  the  East  aver- 
aged $1026  a  car.  Two  carloads  sent  to 
Hunt  &  Co.,  at  Hayvvards,  brought  $50  a 
ton. 

Sonoma. 

Dried  Fruits — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat  :  While  this  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally poor  year  for  prunes,  in 
quantity  as  well  as  in  price,  the  average 
of  dried  fruits  handled  has  been  main- 
tained by  drying  pears.  For  the  first  time 
in  seven  years  there  have  been  pears  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  drying,  and 
the  Merritt  dryers  have  handled  a  large 
quantity.  The  average,  price  for  pears  to 
the  grower  was  $10  per  ton,  orchard  run. 
While  the  cannery  paid  $25,  it  demanded 
carefully  selected  fruit.  Prunes  have 
never  been  as  low  as  they  are  this  season. 
Prices  are  now  a  half  less  than  last  year, 
with  practically  no  demand  for  the  fruit; 
With  pears  there  is  a  good  demand  and 
prices  are  firm  at  6c  per  pound.  Some 
peaches  and  a  very  few  plums  have  been 
dried,  but  both  are  very  scarce  this 
season. 

Wine  Grapes. — Reasoning  that  what 
was  good  for  the  association  was  bad  for 
the  grower,  but  few  people  in  this  section 
signed  the  five-year  contract.  They  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  the  market  opened 
and  take  chances  on  something  better 
turning  up.  But  they  reckoned  without 
the  association.  Waiting  is  just  in  its 
line.  The  growers  are  to  be  forced  by 
thug  methods  to  signed  that  contract  or 
be  throttled.  When  the  market  opened 
last  week,  the  announcement  came  that 
grapes  were  worth  $13  per  ton  and  that 
last  year's  three-payment  plan  would  be 
enforced,  viz.,  one-third  cash  on  delivery; 
one-third  in  February,  1905,  and  one-third 
in  June,  1905,  and  the  growers  must  ac- 
cept this  or  sign  the  five-year  contract. 
It  is  too  plainly  a  club  to  beat  the  grape 
men  into  signing  away  their  crop,  for  if 
grapes  are  worth  $15  on  five-year  contract 
they  are  certainly  worth  as  much  in  the 
open  market.  The  plan  worked  well, 
many  contracts  having  been  signed.  The 
small  wineries  are  the  growers'  only  hope, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  their  capacity 
is  limited.  To  them  the  growers  should 
give  their  heartiest  support.  Encourage 
their  growth,  both  in  number  and  capac- 
ity, and  grant  them  all  the  concessions 
possible. 

Sutter. 

Beans  and  Buckwheat.— Indepen- 
dent :  Some  of  the  bean  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cranmore  and  Kirksville  are 
now  pulling  the  bean  vines  and  preparing 
to  harvest  their  bean  crops.  It  is  stated 
that  this  crop  will  be  rather  light  in  that 
neighborhood.  Buckwheat  is  coming  on 
nicely  and  from  present  indications  there 
will  be  a  bountiful  yield  of  this  brown 
cereal. 

Tehama. 

Prize  Peach  Picker.  —  Red  Bluff 
News:  Henleyville  claims  to  have  the 
champion  fruit  picker  of  the  season,  and 
Miss  Edith  Scott,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Scott,  is  the  young  lady  who 
is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  the  gold  medal 
for  having  picked  the  largest  amount  of 
fruit  in  one  working  day.  In  nine  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  she  picked  fifty  boxes 
of  peaches,  each  box  weighing  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  work  was  well  done. 
This  phenomenal  picking  was  performed 
on  the  M.  D.  Wilson  place,  near  Henley- 
ville. The  young  lady  is  only  14  years 
old  and  is  attending  the  district  school, 
where  she  is  an  apt  pupil. 

Japanese  Fruit  Pickers  Not  Sat- 
isfactory.— Vina  spocial  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  Grape  picking  on  the  great  Stan- 
ford ranch  is  progressing  rapidly  and  the 
crop  this  year  is  unusually  large.  The 
Japanese  crews  of  pickers  are  not  proving 
as  satisfactory  as  desired  and  a  number  of 
white  men  will  be  put  to  work  in  their 
stead.  It  is  said  in  the  vineyard  town 
that  the  Orientals  are  in  receipt  of  wages 
whether  they  work  or  not  and  that  they 
are  sent  out  by  the  Mikado's  empire  to 
obtain  what  information  they  can  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  About  one-half  of  the  workers, 
it  is  reported,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  bunkhouses,  reading  the  Japanese 


papers  on  the  progress  of  the  war  be- 
tween their  fatherland  and  Russia,  and 
only  work  in  the  vineyards  when  the 
spirit  moves  them. 

Tulare. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — Times  :  W.  S.  Howe 
began  threshing  alfalfa  seed  on  the  3d 
inst.,  his  first  work  being  in  the  district 
several  miles  east  of  Tulare,  where  he 
says  the  yield  of  seed  is  light.  On  the 
Ben  Henry  ranch,  4  miles  west  of  Visalia, 
he  has  thirty-five  or  forty  acres  to  thresh, 
and  he  says  the  crop  will  probably  yield 
five  tons  of  excellent  alfalfa  seed.  It  re- 
quires ten  men  and  sixteen  horses  to  run 
the  threshing  outfit. 

Anthrax. — Anthrax  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  cattle  on  the  ranch 
of  J.  N.  Patterson,  3  miles  west  of  Dinuba. 
Six  head  of  cattle  have  already  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Hunter, 
county  veterinarian,  held  an  autopsy  on 
one  of  the  animals  and  pronounced  the 
disease  anthrax.  He  sent  a  piece  of  liver 
and  kidney  from  one  of  the  dead  animals 
to  Dr.  Twining,  the  bacteriologist  at 
Fresno,  and  he  confirmed  Dr.  Hunter's 
diagnosis.  All  of  the  dead  cattle  have 
been  burned  and  those  remaining  alive 
have  been  vaccinated. 

Tulare  County  Plums  in  London. 
— Orosi  Offer:  A  few  weeks  since  mention 
was  made  of  a  green  fruit  shipment  from 
Orosi  to  London,  England.  In  the  ship- 
ment there  were  118  boxes  of  Kelsey  Japan 
plums,  and  they  were  sold  at  auction  in 
Floral  hall,  Lond  on,  for  the  account  of 
N.  W.  Miller  of  Orosi.  The  118  boxes 
brought  $202.62.  These  boxes  were  ill 
packed  by  the  same  packers,  and  each 
contained  126  plums,  weighing  twenty 
pounds  net  within  a  fraction,  which  fact 
was  so  marked  on  each  box.  The  boxes 
had  double  bottoms  and  tops  with  £  inch 
air  space  between.  The  cost  of  boxes, 
paper  and  packing  was  $29.50;  freight  and 
icing,  $90.50;  insurance,  $1.18;  storage  and 
cartage,  $7.08;  commission,  $18.38.  Total, 
$146.74.  Cost  of  picking  fruit,  $6;  net  re- 
turns to  the  grower,  $109.88,  or  4.65  cents 
per  pound. 

Ventura. 

Some  Potatoes.  —  Oxnard  Courier: 
Major  Carr,  the  El  Rio  statesman,  is 
reaching  out  for  the  belt  as  the  champion 
potato  raiser  of  the  valley.  He  recently 
harvested  500  sacks  from  two  acres  of 
ground. 

Bean  Threshing.  —  News:  The  im- 
mense Thompson  rancho  thresher,  with 
James  Sweat,  the  well-known  bean  ex- 
pert, as  manager,  has  long  attracted  at- 
tention. It  is  the  largest  bean  thresher 
in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  largest 
threshers  of  any  kind  in  this  State.  The 
machine  is  run  by  steam,  of  course,  but 
carries  a  complete  plant  for  generating 
electric  light.  The  lights  are  used  by  the 
night  shifts,  which  work  on  compara- 
tively dry  nights.  With  its  usual  cook 
tent  and  many  teams  and  wagons,  the 
outfit  resembles  a  little  community  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  the  immense 
bean  fields.  The  bean  crop  this  season  is 
comparatively  small.  Estimates  vary 
from  250,000  to  300,000  sacks,  and  this  is 
small  indeed,  for  in  a  good  year  the  yield 
should  be  at  least  520,000  sacks.  Owing 
to  the  drought  of  last  year,  the  Ventura 
ranchers  in  many  sections  irrigated  their 
crops.  The  thresher  will  first  attack  the 
"straight"  beans,  those  not  irrigated, 
and  may  go  off  the  1400-acre  Thompson 
rancho  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  season  while  waiting  for  the  irrigated 
beans  to  come  in. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Prices. —Wheatland  Four  Cor-r 
ners:  Hops  are  hopping  about  25  to  28 
cents,  the  growers  asking  the  top  price 
and  the  dealers  offering  a  little  better 
than  the  lowest.  Horst  has  been  busy 
the  past  week  shipping  new  hops,  having 
forwarded  about  1000  bales.  Durst 
Brothers  have  shipped  about  500  bales  to 
England,  and  Drescher  has  shipped  out  a 
carload.  Bailing  is  going  on  rapidly,  and 
it  is  probable  that  when  shipping  com- 
mences hops  will  go  out  by  the  train  load. 
The  hops  are  sampling  fine. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlre  Car* 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oil  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRKXCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

The  Sheaf  of  Richest  Grain. 


He  saw  the  ripe  wheat  waiting, 

All  golden  in  the  sun, 
And  strong  and  stalwart  reapers 

Went  by  him,  one  by  one. 
"  Oh,  could  I  reap  in  harvest  I  " 

His  heart  made  bitter  cry; 
"  I  can  do  nothing,  nothing, 

So  weak,  alas  !  am  I." 

At  eve,  a  fainting  traveler 

Sank  down  beside  his  door— 
A  cup  of  cool,  sweet  water 

To  quench  his  thirst  he  bore, 
And  when,  refreshed  and  strengthened, 

The  traveler  went  his  way, 
Upon  the  poor  man's  threshold 

A  golden  wheat  sheaf  lay. 

When  came  the  Lord  of  harvest, 

He  cried:    "O  Master  kind  ! 
One  sheaf  have  I  to  offer, 

And  that  I  did  not  bind; 
I  gave  a  cup  of  water 

To  one  athirst,  and  he 
Left  at  my  door  in  going 

The  sheaf  I  offer  thee." 

Then  said  the  Lord  of  harvest, 

"  Well  pleased  with  this  am  I; 
One  of  my  angels  left  it 

With  thee  as  he  passed  by. 
Thou  mayest  not  join  the  reapers 

Upon  the  harvest  plain, 
But  whoso  helps  a  brother 

Binds  sheaves  of  richest  grain." 

— Eben  E.  Rexford. 


Swinging  on  the  Gate. 


I  can  see  a  picture  painted.    I  can  smell 

the  drying  hay 
Where  the  busy  mowers  rattle  through 

the  lazy  summer's  day. 
1  can  see  the  hungry  plowboy  wading 

through  the  billowed  corn, 
With  expectant  ear  to  windward,  list'ning 

to  the  dinner  horn, 
While  unconscious  of  necessity,  the  future 

or  of  fate, 

1  make  wondrous  childish  journeys  as  I 
swing  upon  the  gate. 

Strange  how  back  among  the  many  recol- 
lections of  the  past 

Memory  will  grope  and  wander  till  it 
brings  to  us  at  last 

Some  poor,  foolish,  fond  remembrance, 
seeming  hardly  worth  the  while, 

Yet  somehow  made  wondrous  potent,  like 
a  tender  passing  smile, 

Fleeting,  gone,  and  soon  forgotten — yet 
remembered  by  and  by 

With  a  swelling-  of  the  bosom  and  a  dim- 
ming of  the  eye. 

Now  my  temples  fast  are  graying  and  my 

eyes  have  sober  grown 
With  the  years  of  varied  happiness  and 

sorrow  I  have  known; 
Still  I  sometimes  hear  the  echo,  when 

the  evening  lights  are  low 
And    without    my  darkened  casement 

ghostly  breezes  eerie  blow, 
Of  the  friendly,  rusty  rattle  of  the  latchet 

as  when  late 
In  the  hazy,  lazy  summer  time  we  swung 

upon  the  gate. 

—Lowell  Otus  Reese. 


Sparkin's  Little  Deception. 


It  was  quite  by  accident  that  Cyrus 
Sparkin  happened  to  see  the  notice  in 
the  "Lost  and  Found"  column.  He 
was,  in  fact,  just  turning  the  paper 
when  the  address  caught  his  eye.  The 
address  was  8296  Wistaria  avenue, 
third  flat.  The  reason  that  Sparkin's 
pulse  beat  a  little  faster  was  that  he 
had  recently  called  at  8296  Wistaria 
avenue  and  had  there  spent  a  half  hour 
of  mingled  torment  and  ecstasy.  Tor- 
ment, because  he  imagined  that  Miss 
Chelby  regarded  his  visit  in  the  light  of 
an  infliction,  and  ecstasy  because  it 
was  a  privilege  to  be  near  Miss  Chelby 
on  any  terms. 

The  advertisement  said  that  a  lady's 
purse,  containing  fifteen  dollars  in  cur- 
rency, had  been  dropped  between  Kelso 
and  Ogle  streets,  on  Drelincourt  ave- 
nue, and  appealed  to  the  finder  to  re- 
turn it  and  receive  a  suitable  reward. 
The  purse  was  described  as  seal 
leather. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Sparkin,  as  he 
read  the  advertisement  over  for  the 
fifth  time  to  be  sure  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, "It's  her  purse,  sure  enough. 
Poor  little  girl!  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
tough." 

He  turned  it  over  in  his  mind  again. 


He  knew  that  Miss  Chelby  passed  along 
Drelincourt  avenue  on  her  way  home, 
because — well,  because  he  had  noticed 
that  she  did.  He  knew  that  she  car- 
ried a  seal-leather  purse — rather  worn 
and  not  bulky — because  one  morning  he 
had  happened  to  get  on  the  same  car 
with  her,  and  when  she  dipped  into  the 
purse  for  her  carfare  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  stop  her,  he  also  noticed  that 
her  gloves  had  been  very  neatly 
mended  at  the  finger  tips.  First  and 
last,  Sparkin  had  noticed  a  good  many 
things  about  Miss  Chelby.  He  had  had 
opportunities,  for  she  was  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of  which  he  was 
assistant  manager. 

For  another  thing,  he  knew  that 
Miss  Chelby's  salary  was  fifteen  dollars 
a  week. 

"  Poor  little  girl!"  he  repeated.  "I'll 
bet  that's  a  mighty  serious  matter  for 
her,  with  that  invalid  sister  to  sup- 
port." 

It  worried  Sparkin  a  great  deal— so 
much  so  that  he  read  at  least  four  col- 
umns of  the  paper  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  what  he  was  reading. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  office  he  in- 
tended to  go  to  Miss  Chelby  and  offer 
his  sympathy  for  her  loss,  but  as  usual 
lost  his  courage  at  the  sight  of  her,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  noon  hour  ap- 
proached that  he  regained  it  sufficiently 
to  stop  at  her  desk. 

"  I  see  by  the  paper  that  you've  been 
unlucky  enough  to  lose  some  money, 
Miss  Chelby,"  he  said,  awkwardly. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  rather  a 
cold  expression,  he  thought,  and  then 
replied,  "Yes,  I  dropped  my  purse." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  consolingly, 
"perhaps  some  honest  person  has 
found  it  and  will  answer  your  advertise- 
ment." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Miss  Chelby, 
and  she  sighed  a  little. 

Sparkin  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
then  he  said,  in  tones  of  profound  con- 
viction, "  I  feel  certain  that  he  will." 

He  was  rather  absent  minded  about 
his  work  that  afternoon,  and  put  in  a 
good  deal  of  time  scribbling  on  a  block 
of  paper  in  a  slow  and  painful  manner, 
afterward  tearing  up  what  he  had 
written  into  infinitesimally  small  pieces 
and  scattering  them  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  The  last  page,  however, 
he  folded  carefully  and  put  in  his  breast 
pocket. 

That  evening  a  messenger  boy  rang 
at  the  third  flat  of  829(i  Wistaria 
avenue  and  delivered  a  package  ad- 
dressed simply  "Advertiser."  Miss 
Chelby  signed  the  book  and  then  opened 
the  package,  disclosing  a  new  seal- 
leather  purse,  almost  identically  like 
the  one  she  had  lost,  and  a  note  in  a 
cramped  handwriting: 

Dere  Marm — I  seen  yor  ad  and  I  felt 
my  conshunts  hirt  me,  because  I  found 
yor  munny  and  I  throwed  away  the 
pirs,  sose  no  won  wud  find  it  out,  and  I 
spent  the  munny.  So  wen  I  seen  yor 
ad  mi  conshunts  maid  me  bi  you  a  pirs 
like  it  and  pay  back  the  munny.  I  hope 
this  will  maik  it  all  right. 

Miss  Chelby  opened  the  "pirs."  It 
contained  three  new  five-dollar  bills. 
She  went  in  to  the  invalid  sister  with 
the  news,  and  the  two  wept  tears  of 
joy.  Their  tears  were  not  yet  dried 
when  there  was  another  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  it  was  opened  to  an  elderly  woman 
of  respectable  appearance. 

"Did  you  lose  a  purse  with  fifteen 
dollars  in  it  on  Drelincourt  avenue?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

Miss  Chelby  gasped.  "Why,  yes," 
she  said.    "But  I — " 

"My  little  boy  found  it  and  brought 
it  home  to  me,"  said  the  woman,  with 
a  smile,  holding  out  the  old  seal-leather 
purse.  "I'd  have  brought  it  before, 
but  I  work  out,  and  I  didn't  see  the  ad- 
vertisement till  noon  anyway.  The 
money's  in  it  all  right,  my  dear,  and  I 
don't  want  any  reward.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  lose  money  myself.  You  can 
pay  my  carfare,  though,  if  you  like." 

When  this  worthy  soul  had  departed 
the  sisters  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  amazement. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  exclaimed  the 
invalid. 

"Let  me  look  at  that  letter  again," 
said  Miss  Chelby. 

The  next  morning  the  assistant  man- 
ager rather  avoided  the  stenographer, 
but  she  called  to  him: 


"My  purse  was  returned  to  me,  Mr. 
Sparkin,"  she  said  sweetly.  "I 
thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know  it." 

Sparkin  colored  and  looked  uneasily 
easy.  "I  am  glad,"  he  muttered. 
"You  know  I  told  you  it  probably 
would  be.  I — er — congratulate  you, 
I'm  sure." 

"You  don't  ask  if  the  money  was  all 
right,"  said  Miss  Chelby. 

"To  be  sure,  said  the  assistant  man- 
ager, confusedly,  "  I  didn't,  did  I?  I — er 
—  I  forgot,  you  know.  Was  the  money 
all  right?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Chelby. 

As  soon  as  Sparkin  had  retired  to 
his  room  Miss  Chelby  took  a  package 
from  a  drawer  in  her  desk  and  ad- 
dressed it.  In  due  course  this  package 
was  delivered  at  Sparkin's  bachelor 
apartments,  and  when  Sparkin  opened 
it  he  found  it  contained  a  new  sealskin 
purse  and  a  note.  The  note  was  as 
follows: 

"Yor  conshunts  ort  to  tell  you  it  is 
rong  to  deseeve,  or  two  tri  too  deseeve. 
Yo  ar  not  a  suxess  as  a  frord,  thow;  soe 
yough  mite  az  wel  give  up  trying  too 
be  one.  I  think  yew  ment  well,  so  I 
will  forgiv  yoo  this  wunce,  but  don't  tri 
enny  thing  lik  this  agen. " 

Sparkin  gazed  at  the  note  in  stupe- 
faction. 

"If  that  doesn't  beat — well  it  beats 
anything!"  he  exclaimed,  at  last. 
"Now  how  do  you  suppose  she  found 
that  out?" 

****** 

He  learned  not  long  after.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  element  of 
torment  does  not  now  enter  into  his 
visits  to  8296  Wistaria  avenue. 
— Chicago  News. 


Prevalence  of  Apoplexy. 

Apoplexy  occurs  with  greater  fre- 
quency now  than  it  did  some  years  ago. 
According  to  the  United  States  census 
returns,  there  were  nearly  51  from 
apoplexy  in  every  1000  deaths  in  1900, 
whereas  in  1890  there  were  less  than  H8 
in  every  1000  deaths  from  all  causes. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  arterial  diseases,  for 
apoplexy— at  least  the  common  form- 
is  simply  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel 
in  the  brain,  the  paralysis  and  other 
symptoms  being  caused  by  destruction 
or  compression  of  the  brain  substance 
by  the  effused  blood. 

The  attack  usually  comes  without 
warning,  the  sufferer  being  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health — 
hence  the  term  "  stroke  of  paralysis." 
Sometimes  the  attack  is  prec  ded  for 
some  days  by  unwonted  inertia  on  the 
sufferer's  part,  with  a  disinclination  to 
read  or  talk,  and  there  may  be  more  or 
less  vertigo,  with  momentary  lapses  of 
consciousness.  The  attack  may  occur 
during  sleep,  or  while  the  patient  is 
sitting  quietly,  or  it  may  appear  to  be 
brought  on  by  a  physical  strain  or 
some  strong  mental  emotion. 

There  is  almost  always  unconscious- 
ness at  first.  The  patient  lies  in  a  pro- 
found stupor,  breathing  noisily,  with 
flapping  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  Some- 
times the  attack  is  not  so  precipitate. 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  dizziness 
and  mental  depression,  may  precede 
the  development  of  coma.  Death  may 
occur  in  the  attack,  or  the  patient 
may  gradually  recover,  with  more  or 
less  paralysis  remaining.  In  cases  of 
recovery,  consciousness  gradually  re- 
turns after  a  longer  or  snorter  inter- 
val. There  is  usually  some  fever  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  the  paralysis,  which 
may  at  first  be  almost  universal,  is 
found  to  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  or  to  certain  groups  of  muscles. 
The  amount  and  seat  of  the  paralysis 
vary  with  the  location  and  size  of  the 
blood  clot.  As  this  contracts  and  is 
partially  absorbed  the  paralysis  dimin- 
ishes, and  may,  in  very  light  cases, 
almost  entirely  disappear. 

A  person  who  has  had  a  stroke 
should  be  placed  in  bed  with  the  head  a 
little  raised,  and  cold  cloths  or  an  ice 
bag  should  be  applied  to  the  head.  The 
drugs  that  are  called  for  are  those 
that  reduce  the  pressure  o.'  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  quiet  the  action  of 
the  heart. — Youth's  Companion. 


Keeping  the  House  Cool. 


The  first  thing  in  the  morning  open 
every  door  and  window.  Let  the  fresh 
morning  air  circulate  through  every 
part  of  the  house.  Even  a  little  early 
sunshine  will  not  be  a  bad  thing  in  the 
rooms. 

About  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  or  earlier 
than  this  if  it  is  an  exceedingly  hot 
morning,  close  the  windows  and  doors 
on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the 
house,  where  the  sun  shines.  If  the 
house  has  outside  shutters  these  should 
be  closed,  the  inside  blinds  drawn,  and 
if  there  are  awnings  they  should  be 
lowered.  This  will  keep  out  a  great 
deal  of  heat. 

In  the  forenoon  while  the  east  and 
south  windows  are  closed  the  north  and 
west  doors  and  windows  should  be  left 
wide  open.  This  will  furnish  a  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  house,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  from  be- 
coming dead  and  heavy,  as  it  does  when 
all  the  windows  and  doors  are  closed. 

In  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  west  side  of  the  house, 
then  the  windows  and  doors  on  that 
side  should  be  closed  the  same  as  the 
east  and  south  windows  in  the  forenoon. 
By  this  time  the  sun  has  left  the  east 
and  south  windows  and  they  can  be 
opened,  while  the  west  side  of  the  house 
is  closed.  The  north  windows  and  doors 
can  be  left  open  all  day,  as  the  sun  will 
shine  in  from  that  side  but  very  little. 

In  this  way  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air  in  the  house  all  day,  while  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  shut  out.  The  house 
will  be  kept  cool  and  the  air  will  not 
have  that  clammy,  unpleasant  feeling 
that  it  has  when  all  the  windows  and 
doors  are  kept  closed.  As  a  rule,  the 
housewife  closes  all  the  windows  and 
doors  early  in  the  morning,  keeping 
the  house  darkened  all  dav  long.  It  is 
true  this  will  keep  the  rooms  cool,  but 
there  is  an  unwholesomeness  about  such 
a  house.  Coming  in  from  the  outdoor 
air,  no  matter  how  hot  it  may  be,  a 
closed,  darkened  room,  while  it  will  be 
very  cool  in  comparison  to  the  outside 
atmosphere,  yet  the  air  in  such  a  room 
will  in  contrast  to  the  outside  air  be 
dead  and  stifling,  nothing  refreshing 
about  it.  It  very  nearly  resembles  the 
atmosphere  of  a  cellar  and  is  very  un- 
wholesome. 

We  have  often  heard  women  complain 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  house  cool 
on  account  of  the  men  folk,  who  always 
insisted  on  throwing  wide  open  the  win- 
dows and  doors  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  the  house.  To  them  the  house 
seems  nice  and  cool,  but  to  the  man 
coming  in  from  the  free  outdoor  air, 
the  still,  closed  air  in  the  house  seems 
stifling,  even  though  it  may  be  cool,  and 
he  is  at  once  prompted  to  throw  open 
the  windows  to  get  some  fresh  air. 

No  matter  how  hot  the  day  the  house 
should  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  best  ar- 
rangement that  we  know  of  is  to  keep 
the  sunny  side  of  the  house  closed  while 
the  shady  side  is  left  wide  open. 

If  it  is  a  very  hot  day  place  a  large 
chunk  of  ice  in  a  pan  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  in  a  short  time  the  tem- 
perature will  be  perceptibly  lowered. 
If  the  ice  cannot  be  had  try  hanging 
wet  towels  about  the  room. — Medical 
Talk. 


Anna  was  preparing  to  say  her  even- 
ing prayer.  Her  grandmother,  sitting 
near,  said  she  must  ask  God  to  make 
the  weather  warmer  so  grandma's 
rheumatism  would  get  better.  Anna 
ended- her  prayer  that  night  with  the 
following  supplication:  "And  oh,  God, 
please  make  it  hot  for  grandma  I 


Paterson  Pete. — I  dreamt  last  night 
dat  I  had  a  million  dollars. 

Stacked  Oates.— Did  yer  enjoy  it  ? 

Paterson  Pete. — Nit !  I  wuz  sued 
for  breach  uv  promise,  operated  on  fer 
appendicitis  an'  mentioned  for  de  Vice- 
Presidency  'fore  I'd  even  got  it  counted. 


A  gentleman  called  on  business  at  a 
friend's  house  in  the  country.  Seeing 
the  little  son  in  the  yard  he  asked  him 
where  his  papa  was.  The  little  fellow 
replied: 

{'Why,  papa's  out  in  the  pig  pen; 
you  can  tell  him,  he's  got  a  hat  on. 
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Popular  Errors. 

A  great  many,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  otherwise  well-informed  people,  be- 
lieve that  they  see  the  same  with  both 
eyes — or,  to  put  it  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  phenomena  of  vis- 
ion, that  the  image  formed  on  the  retina 
of  each  eye  is  identically  the  same — pre- 
supposing, that  is,  that  both  eyes  are  in 
normal,  healthy  condition.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  one  can  easily  convince 
himself  by  the  following  simple  experi- 
ment: Cover  one  of  the  eyes  with  the 
hand  or  a  bandage,  and  let  the  experi- 
menter attempt  to  snuff  out  a  candle 
suddenly  placed  within  a  few  feet  of 
him.  He  will  almost  invariably  miss 
the  flame,  either  overreaching  or  put- 
ting the  fingers  too  far  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  flame.  With  both  eyes  nor- 
mal and  open  the  accommodation  for 
distance  and  direction  is  instantaneous, 
says  the  Scientific  American. 

Dipping  the  pen  into  an  ink-stand  on 
the  table  before  one  is  an  easy  matter, 
when  he  has  the  use  of  both  eyes  and 
specially  if  he,  like  the  writer  of  this, 
has  sat  at  the  same  table  for  many 
years,  writing  for  several  hours  each 
day.  Let  this  person  be  suddenly  de- 
prived of  one  eye,  and  he  will  find  that 
until  he  grows  accustomed  to  it,  he  will 
not  touch  the  mouth  of  the  ink-stand  at 
first  trial  once  in  a  dozen  times,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  candle,  will  fall  short, 
but  a  little  later  on  he  will  habitually 
overreach  the  desired  spot,  and  it  takes 
long  practice  to  be  able  to  correctly 
place  the  hand.  The  reason  for  the  ap- 
parent reversal  of  habit  noted  above, 
the  change  from  under  to  overreaching, 
is  very  easily  explained — the  observer, 
bearing  in  mind  the  tendency  to  fall  too 
short  purposely  lengthens  his  reach, 
and  in  so  doing  reaches  too  far.  The 
writer  hereof  was  several  months  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  even  yet, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years  experience, 
finds  considerable  difficulty  in  locating 
the  exact  distance  and  direction  of 
small  objects,  say  a  pin,  or  a  pen  lying 
on  the  table  before  him. 

Another  fallacy  under  which  the 
majority  of  persons  labor  is  that  the 
loss  of  one  eye  strengthens  the  vision  of 
the  other — an  idea  originating  in  the 
fact  so  often  noted  that  the  complete 
loss  of  one  of  the  senses  is  frequently, 
if  not  always,  compensated  by  an  incre- 
ment in  the  delicacy  or  acuteness  of  an- 
other— thus,  when  the  sense  of  vision  is 
lost,  the  sense  of  touch,  or  that  of  hear- 
ing, or  of  both,  frequently  becomes 
more  acute,  sometimes  to  a  marvelous 
degree,  if  we  may  believe  the  many 
well-attested  instances  on  record,  and 
some  of  which,  no  doubt,  every  reader 
will  recall. 

So,  too,  generally,  it  is  in  the  loss  of 
a  limb,  especially  of  an  arm;  the  remain- 
ing limb,  the  muscles  of  which,  by  hav- 
ing to  do  much  more  work,  grow 
harder  and  stronger,  as  doubtless  they 
would  under  the  same  amount  of  work 
were  the  other  limb  remaining  intact. 

With  the  organs  of  sight,  or  of  hear- 
ing, where  the  duplication  of  the 
member  serves  certain  definite  pur- 
poses or  ends,  the  loss  of  one  weakens 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  incapacitates 
the  remaining  member.  Thus,  with 
the  two  eyes  in  normal  working  order 
we  can  estimate  the  exact  position  and 
approximate  distance  of  any  object 
looked  at,  but  when  only  one  eye  is  in 
use,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  experiment 
with  the  candle,  we  cannot  do  so.  The 
same  phenomena  occur  in  the  loss  of 
audition  in  one  ear.  The  sound  is 
heard  by  the  remaining  ear,  but  the 
hearer  fails  to  be  able  to  locate  the  di- 
rection whence  the  sound  proceeds,  nor 
can  h%  ever  entirely  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

In  answer  to  request,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Huson  of  Corning,  Cal.,  kindly  sends 
the  following  recipe  for  tomato  catsup: 

One  bushel  tomatoes,  i  gallon  vinegar, 
1£  pint  salt,  2  ounces  cloves,  i  pound 
allspice,  3  ounces  cayenne  pepper,  3 
tablespoonfuls  black  pepper,  5  heads 
garlic  or  3  large  onions.  Boil  the  to- 
matoes until  soft;  squeeze  them  through 
a  fine  wire  sieve;  add  vinegar,  spices, 
garlic  or  onions  and  boil  about  three 


hours,  or  until  reduced  one-half;  bottle 
without  straining.  This  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent recipe  and  has  been  in  use  in  our 
family  nearly  fifty  years.  One-half  the 
above  quantity  makes  enough  for  a 
small  family. 

The  Cooking  of  Fruit. 

A  paragraph  which  has  been  going 
the  rounds  rather  extensively  informs 
the  housewife  that  a  little  soda  (salera- 
tus)  added  to  stewed  fruit  when  it  is 
being  cooked  lessens  the  quantity  of 
sugar  required  to  sweeten  it. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  the 
fact  that  the  soda  accomplishes  this 
result  by  destroying  the  acidity  of  the 
fruit,  and  in  the  process  the  life  and 
flavor  are,  to  an  extent,  injured.  A 
preserve  to  which  soda  has  been  added 
is  rather  fiat  and  tasteless  when  com- 
pared with  one  which  is  made  entirely 
of  fruit,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

The  wise  and  truly  economical  house- 
wife will  not  destroy  the  flavor  of  a 
healthful  and  pleasing  dish  of  stewed 
fruit  in  order  to  effect  a  saving  so  very, 
very  small. 

Fruit  that  is  over  acid,  such  as  cran- 
berries, red  currants,  gooseberries, 
etc.,  will  call  for  less  sugar  in  sweeten- 
ing if  they  are  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  After  washing  the  fruit, 
place  it  in  an  agate  kettle  and  cover 
with  clear,  cold  water.  Set  the  kettle 
over  the  fire  and  bring  the  contents 
quickly  to  the  boiling  point;  pour  off 
the  water  and  then  set  the  kettle 
where  the  fruit  will  cook  slowly  in  the 
usual  way,  adding  only  enough  water 
to  keep  the  fruit  from  burning.  Add 
sugar  sufficient  to  make  the  preserve 
palatable,  and  do  not  add  the  sugar 
until  just  before  the  fruit  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  since  less  is  required 
than  when  the  sweetening  is  cooked 
with  the  fruit. 

The  juice  or  water  that  was  poured 
off  the  fruit  at  first  can  be  made  very 
cold,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  served 
as  a  drink.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
place  of  water  or  milk  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  pudding  or  sauce,  a  little 
sugar  being  added  and  the  whole  thick- 
ened with  cornstarch  or  arrowroot. 
Apples  or  pears  may  be  sliced  and 
cooked  in  this  fruit  juice  instead  of 
using  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  it 
can  also  be  used  in  mincemeat,  in  fruit 
cakes  or  boiled  puddings. 

Fruit  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  range  and  stewed  like  a 
vegetable.  Its  appearance  is  much 
more  attractive  if  it  is  kept  as  en- 
tire as  possible.  Apples  and  pears 
should  be  cut  into  quarters  or  eighths, 
and  laid  in  the  saucepan  carefully,  a 
very  little  water  or  fruit  juice  added, 
and  the  cover  kept  on  the  saucepan  all 
the  time  they  are  being  cooked. — What 
to  Eat.  

Domestic  Hints. 


A  Nice  Entree. — Cook  spaghetti  in 
slightly  salted  water.  Then  allow  it  to 
drain  through  a  fine  colander  till  quite 
dry.  Turn  into  a  well-buttered  baking 
dish,  break  an  egg  into  it  and  mix  well. 
Next  fill  the  dish  with  milk  and  put  it 
into  the  oven  to  bake  till  a  custard-like 
consistency  has  been  attained.  Season 
to  taste  and  use  in  place  of  rice,  where 
variety  is  desired.  It  also  makes  a 
nice  entree  with  stewed  fish. 

Potato  Puffs. — Warm  cold  mashed 
potatoes  for  a  second  or  two  in  the 
oven  to  overcome  clamminess.  Then 
beat  up  with  a  fork  or  egg-beater.  Into 
this  stir  one  or  two  eggs,  using  flour 
sparingly  to  "bind"  if  the  mixture  is 
found  too  moist.  It  must,  however,  be 
of  such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be 
dropped  from  a  spoon  into  "deep  "  boil- 
ing fat  as  a  frying  medium.  Sprinkle 
with  minced  parsley  and  serve  tomato 
ketchup. 

Peach  Charlotte. — This  is  one  of 
those  simple,  yet  pleasing,  desserts  with 
which  the  housewife  likes  to  vary  her 
menu.  Ripe,  juicy  peaches  are  required, 
and  it  is  a  good  way  of  utilizing  those 
that  are  slightly  specked,  since  one 
may  cut  away  the  undesirable  parts  in 
slicing.  Strew  the  slices  liberally  with 
sugar  and  grated  almonds,  using  either 
lemon  or  vanilla  flavor,  as  preferred. 
Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of 


Because  We  Make  Provisions  for  High  Class  Trade,We  Sell 


Eastern  Star"  Boiled  Hams, 
"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard, 
"Monarch"  Hams. 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


No  More  Wash  Day  Backaches. 


OK 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construct  ion  enables  the  O.K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  anv  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  upthe  clothes.  There  is  no  escape  of 
steam  from  the  O.  K.  Washer,  therefore,  no  resulting  sick- 
ness. Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at 
your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,         Davenport,  Iowa. 


PORTABLE 
CHURCH. 

NO.  516. 
Size,  15  feet  11  inches  wide 
by  50  feet  \  inch  long. 
Walls  9  feet  high. 

Seating  capacity,  150 
people. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List. 

Bumham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


three  eggs  (to  one  quart  of  peaches). 
Sweeten  yolks  and  spread  over  fruit, 
allowing  it  to  "harden"  in  oven,  while 
whites  are  being  beaten  to  a  merangue, 
then  cover  pudding  with  the  same  and 
bake  to  a  light  golden  brown.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 

Raspberry  Ice. — Three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  one  cupful  raspberries, 
one-third  cupful  of  water,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice.  Sprinkle  raspberries 
with  sugar,  cover  and  let  stand  one 
hour;  then  mash  and  squeeze  through 
cheesecloth  to  express  as  much  juice  as 
possible.  Add  lemon  juice  and  freeze. 
Strawberry  ice  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  raspberry  ice,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  depending  upon  the  acidity  of  the 
fruit. 

String  Bean  Compote. — New  string 
beans  make  a  good  compote  to  serve  as  a 
relish  with  meat  where  a  sweet  taste  is 
demanded.  Green  ones  only  are  to  be 
used,  the  cream  or  wax  beans  not  being 
suitable.  Boil  until  soft  in  slightly 
salted  water,  then  drain,  add  brown 
sugar,  a  little  race  ginger  and  diluted 
maple  syrup  to  the  beans.  Give  them 
a  "dusting"  of  corn  starch  and  let 
them  simmer  until  almost  jelly-like  in 
consistency.    Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Spanish  Pickle. — Slice  very  thin  one 
gallon  green  tomatoes;  let  them  remain 
in  brine  one  night.  Prepare  a  mixture 
of  white  mustard  seed,  one  pint  grated 
horseradish,  one-third  pint  green  pep- 
pers, one-third  pint  chopped  onions, 
one  tablespoonful  ground  black  pepper, 
two  tablespoonfuls  cloves,  two  of  mace; 
put  in  the  jar  a  layer  of  this  mixture, 
then  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  and  so  on  un- 
til it  is  filled.  Pour  on  sufficient  cider 
vinegar  to  cover  the  whole.  To  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  add  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  of  sugar;  boil  together  and  pour 
over  the  pickle.  This  quantity  will  fill 
a  two-gallon  jar. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

W/rlte    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re 
moved;  will  last  for  years.l 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000 

14      "         "  10.00  " 

16      "         "  11.50  " 

18      "         "  12.50  " 

24      "         "  15.00  " 

80      "         "  17.60  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  September  21,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  tl  16*®1  14       *'  18*®l  18 

Thursday   1  13VaI  1  ^©l  17* 

Friday   1  15',®1  13         1  16*©l  14* 

Saturday   1  13  fa  I  08        1  144®  1  11 

Monday   1  10!4fal  0*4      1  124®  1  094 

Tuesday   1  08*@1  09\      1  10*i(gH  12 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   54  V"  52*  534®5l', 

Thursday   51  \  fa. 52',  50  '„  fa  52 

Friday   52',  (a  50*  51*©49"« 

Saturday   SOX® 50  49"i@49* 

Monday   51    <"  19*  50V«4»'« 

Tuesday   50?j@52*  50  ©51* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1904. 

Thursday  tl  50 ',©1  51* 

Friday   1  5I*®1  50* 

Saturday   1  50'4fa  1  514 

Monday   l  504®  l  49* 

Tuesday    1  50*©1  51 

Wednesday          l  52'',®1  51* 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  no  great  amount  of 
trading  in  the  local  spot  market  the  past 
week.  Asking  prices  were  without  ap- 
preciable change,  but  buyers  were  not 
disposed  to  operate  freely  at  full  current 
figures.  There  were  no  heavy  offerings 
of  California  wheat,  however,  and  not 
much  arriving.  In  fact,  more  wheat  has 
been  lately  coming  forward  to  this  center 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  than  from 
the  wheat  sections  of  this  State.  In  Chi- 
cago there  wore  some  rather  sharp  de- 
clines in  speculative  values,  with  not 
much  outside  buying.  As  is  invariably 
the  case,  the  speculative  market  is  on  the 
up  grade  when  there  are  numerous  out- 
side buyers  in  the  field,  and  when  the  buy- 
ing stops  the  speculative  values  tumble. 
San  Francisco  operators  in  the  open  mar- 
ket havo  been  this  season  taking  Chicago 
as  their  guide  on  the  breaks,  but  not  on 
the  booms.  As  Chicago  is  the  focal  point 
of  wild  speculation  in  grain,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  to  follow  only  her  declines 
would  soon  bring  prices  down  to  ex- 
tremely low  levels.  Growers  very  prop- 
erly refuse  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  tac- 
tics, and  therefore  the  plan  fails  to  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  buyers.  As  it  is, 
there  is  too  much  difference  against  the 
local  producer.  The  Chicago  market  is 
to-day  nearly  50°0'  higher  on  December 
wheat  than  a  year  ago.  Here  December 
wheat  is  about  TJg  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  quotable  values  for  spot  wheat 
in  this  market  do  not  show  an  improve- 
ment of  5'.'0  over  the  figures  ruling  at  cor- 
responding time  last  year. 

California  Milling  tl  50  ©1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    1  42*®1  474 

Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  45 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1804,  delivery.  H.49*®1  52*. 

May,  1905.  delivery,  tl.50*@1.51*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  11.58*01.51*;  May, 
1905.  t  (3  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

My.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   124@15*s  21*®— s 

Local  market   tl  4*4@1  45     tl  424@1  47^ 

Flour. 

Business  is  of  fair  proportions,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account.  Stocks  of 
desirable  qualities  of  recent  production 
are  not  heavy,  and  for  this  description  of 
flour  tho  market  is  rather  firm  in  tone, 
quotable  values  remaining  practically  as 
before  noted.  There  is  considerable  Hour 
which  has  been  on  the  market  some  time 
and  same  is  being  offered  at  material  con- 
cessions to  buyers  who  will  take  hold  in 
wholesale  fashion. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ©3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   li.i  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Operators  have  been  endeavoring  to 
bear  the  market,  but  their  efforts  have 
not  been  attended  with  much  success,  es- 
pecially as  regards  desirable  shipping 
grades,  also  good  to  choice  feed,  which 
will  pass  inspection  as  No.  1,  and  can  be 
used  for  deliveries  in  100-ton  lots  on  De- 
cember contracts.  A  2,700-ton  cargo  of 
barley,  valued  at  $(!4,000,  went  outward 
the  past  week  for  Europe.  Of  the  sixteen 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  fleet  in  this 
port,  nearly  all  are  expected  to  receive 
barley  as  part  cargo,  and  most  of  them 
will  take  little  else,  if  the  barley  necessary 
to  load  them  can  be  secured.  Clearances 
of  this  cereal  for  the  season  to  date  aggre- 
gate less  than  25,000  tons,   as  against 


07,000  tons  for  same  period  last  year  and 
H2,000  tons  for  same  time  in  1002.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  as  much  demand  in  Europe  for  Califor- 
nia barley  this  year  as  there  was  last  sea- 
son. A  ship  was  chartered  for  barley  to  a 
U.  K.  port  direct  at  21s. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  10  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  06*ffil  08* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  124©1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Chevalier,  common,  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Oats. 

There  have  been  tolerably  free  arrivals 
of  oats,  mostly  from  points  in  this  State, 
and  largely  Reds  of  fair  to  medium  qual- 
ity. Values  have  ruled  tolerably  steady 
for  ordinary  feed  descriptions  and  firm 
for  high  grade  seed  oats,  particularly  for 
Blacks.  Prices  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton at  present  are  nearly  as  high  as  in 
this  center,  and  consequently  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  now  to  import  to 
advantage  from  those  sections. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  tl  40  @1  124 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  ®l  38* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  <ai  30 

Milling     1  3S4@1  374 

Black  oats   1  20   ©1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   I  20  ©1  45 

Corn. 

Stocks  of  Eastern  are  of  fair  volume, 
mostly  of  rather  common  quality,  and  ar<< 
being  in  the  main  steadily  held.  Cali- 
fornia corn  is  in  too  light  supply  to  admit 
of  any  extensivo  wholesale  trading.  For 
choice  domestic  the  market  is  firm. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  40  ®1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40   ©I  50 

Small  Yellow   l  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White   1  35  ©1  40 

Egyptian  Brown    1  25  @1  30 

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  334®  1  40 

Rye. 

Not  much  offering,  neither  is  the  de- 
mand brisk  at  prices  asked. 

flood  to  choice  tl  35   ®1  40 

Buckwheat. 

New  crop  is  expected  on  market  at  an 
early  date.  Good  to  choice  is  quoted 
nominally  at  $2.00(«:2.25  per  cental. 

Beans. 

New  crop  beans  from  Sacramento  river 
section  are  arriving  in  moderate  quantity. 
Some  dealers  are  attempting  to  depress 
values,  but  that  they  will  meet  with  any 
pronounced  success  is  doubtful.  There  is 
a  fairly  active  demand  for  new  beans  and. 
the  crop  is  turning  out  light.  The  acre- 
age is  not  heavy,  and  the  hot  spell  early 
in  the  month  cut  down  the  yield  ma- 
terially. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  t2  75  ®3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  ®3  10 

Large  White   2  25  ®2  50 

Pinks   2  50   @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   8  25  @8  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   ©5  00 

Reds   3  50   @4  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  90  ©4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   2  35  @2  55 

Dried  Peas. 

Demand  is  good  for  desirable  qualities, 
offerings  are  of  small  volume  and  market 
is  firm  at  ruling  rates. 

Green  Peas.  California   2  00  @2  50 

Garbanzos.  Large   3  25   ©3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00   @3  25 

Hops. 

Most,  of  the  crop  in  this  State  has  been 
picked,  the  quality  and  quantity  being  in 
the  main  satisfactory  and  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  growers.  Market  continues 
unfavorable  to  buyers,  growers  as  a  rule 
having  their  ideas  near  the  30c  point,  but 
to  sell  freely  a  materially  lower  figure 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  Nearly  half 
the  crop  of  the  coast  is  believed  to  bo  now 
under  the  control  of  dealers.  A  Portland 
paper  says  the  hop  crop  of  Oregon  is  be- 
ing scaled  down  to  80,000  bales  instead  of 
f)0,000,  as  figured  on  previously,  and  tho 
greater  part  of  the  crop  only  medium 
quality.  A  Seattle  paper  states  that  the 
Washington  crop  will  bo  5000  bales  less 
than  last  year,  or  not  to  <  xceed  30,000 
bales.  The  New  York  Producers'  Price 
Current  reports  that  in  New  York  State 
in  some  sections  weather  lately  has  been 
unfavorable  to  hops,  and  both  vermin  and 
mold  have  appeared;  this  will  damage  the 
crop  on  the  poles  and  may  reduce  the 
quantity.  Some  estimates  are  already 
being  cut  down.  Buying  in  the  interior 
up  to  this  time  has  been  active  and  prices 
fully  maintained,  but  dealers  are  now  act- 
ing more  cautiously,  and  are  less  disposed 
to  purchase  yards  that  are  not  entirely 
picked.  Reports  from  England  are  as 
discouraging  as  previously  reported  and 
we  think  the  estimates  are  likely  to  be  cut 
still  further.  Some  of  the  cable  advices 
now  place  the  crop  at  325,000  cwt.  Ger- 
many has  practically  finished  picking  and 
the  crop  is  estimated  at  370,000  cwt. 
against  437,000  cwt.  last  year.  The  tone  of 
our  local  market  has  continued  very  firm, 
and  a  decidedly  strong  feeling  seems  to 
pervade  the  trade.  Brewers  are  showing 
some  interest,  but  naturally  large  quanti- 
ties cannot  as  yet  be  handled. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  @29 


As  has  been  the  case  for  months  past, 
dealers  are  doing  nearly  all  their  buying 
in  the  interior,  and  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity is  given  wools,  in  the  shape  of  offer- 
ings from  first  hands,  any  chance  to 
accumulate  in  this  center.  The  market 
continues  to  present  a  healthy  tone. 
Eastern  and  foreign  advises  report  pre- 
vailing values  in  all  centers  being  well 
maintained.  The  Red  Bluff  News  of  Sep- 
tember 18  says:  "One  thousand  bales  of 
wool  were  sold  in  Red  Bluff  Saturday  and 
the  top  notch  price  is  said  to  be  about 
12ic.  A  number  of  the  large  clips  are 
now  cleaned  up  and  only  a  few  remain  un- 
sold. The  wool  from  the  Vina  ranch  was 
sold  a  week  ago,  and  Manager  T.  H.  Ram- 
say sold  the  clip  of  the  Cone  Ranch  Co. 
and  the  Cone  &  Ward  sheep  while  he  was 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  conclave. 
The  prices  this  fall  have  ranged  from 
li('i 2c  better  than  last  year.  The  end  of 
the  present  week  will  see  all  the  Tehama 
county  wool  sold.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  output  from  this  market  will  bo 
around  2500  bales." 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  28  ®— 

Northern,  defective   17  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  80  ©22 

Nevada    15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  ®17 

Sau  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  ©14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  @10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  ©14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
current  values  for  choice  to  select  Wheat 
and  Tame  Oat,  but  for  common  qualities 
of  all  descriptions  the  demand  is  slow  at  a 
low  range  of  prices,  despite  limited  re- 
ceipts. Considerable  quantities  of  bay 
are  awaiting  transportation  in  the  in- 
terior, the  railroads  lately  having  been 
unable  to  bryig  freight  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  desired,  owing  to  rush  of  passen- 
ger business.  In  the  near  future,  how- 
ever, a  material  increase  in  receipts  by 
rail  is  anticipated.  Straw  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply and  market  for  same  is  easy  in  tone. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  t!2  00  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50  ©  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  11  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ©  10  00 

Barley   7  00  @   9  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  ®  11  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   40  ®  60 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  is  in  liberal  supply  and  market  is 
inclining  in  favor  of  buyers,  although 
there  are  no  pronounced  changes  in  quo- 
tations. Stocks  of  Middlings  are  of  fair 
proportions  and  are  ample  for  current 
needs.  Values  for  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  are  being  maintained  at 
about  same  range  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  ft  ton  t20  00  ©  21  00 

Middlings                                        84  00  ©  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon                              21  00  ©  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled                              22  50  ©  23  50 

Cornmeal                                    31  50  ©  32  00 

Cracked  Corn                                 38  00  <a  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal                                 31  50  ©  33  00 

Seeds. 

Market  in  the  main  is  quiet.  Some 
Flaxseed  is  arriving  from  thn  North,  tru- 
ing mostly  on  contract  direct  to  the 
mills.  Yellow  Mustard  is  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  Trieste  is  scarce. 
Canary  Seed  is  being  offered  sparingly 
and  is  commanding  stiff  prices. 

Alfalfa,  Cal.,  good  to  choice  tl4  00   ©16  00 

Flax   1  75  @  8  85 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15   @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  ©  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   1*©  2* 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  ©  5* 

Honey. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  rather  light  volume 
and  are  mostly  of  amber  grade.  There  is 
little  selling  pressure,  especially  on  good 
to  choice  honey.  Some  holders  are  con- 
tending for  stiffer  figures  than  are  war- 
ranted as  regular  quotations.  Not  much 
is  changing  hands,  and  business  doing  is 
principally  on  local  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ©  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ©6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ©  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*@  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  184©1S 

Amber  Comb   9  ©11 

Beeswax. 

Spot  supplies  are  light.  No  trouble  is 
experienced  in  finding  buyers  for  desir- 
able qualities  at  full  current  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f>  ft  29  ©SO 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meat*. 

Beef  was  in  good  request  and  for  prime 
to  choice  the  market  was  firm  at  ruling 
rates.  Veal  in  first-class  condition  met 
as  a  rule  with  ready  sale  at  full  current 
values.  Mutton  was  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply and  prices  were  without  appreciable 
change,  but  demand  was  good  and  market 
presented  a  generally  better  tone  than 
previous  week.  Lamb  sold  to  very  fair 
advantage,  although  there  was  no  scarc- 
ity.   Hogs  went  at  much  the  same  range 


of  prices  as  preceding  week,  with  market 
for  desirable  packing  stock  moderately 
firm  at  the  values  prevailing. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50*,  which 
Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  fb   54®  6* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   4*®  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton — ewes,  6©6*c;  wethers   6*®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4*®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  300  pounds   4',@  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*®  4n< 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  ®  8 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  B)   8  ®  84 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  Dry  Hides  is  showing  a  firm 
tone,  but  is  not  quotably  higher.  Wet 
Saltod  Hides  are  in  good  demand  at  im- 
proved figures.  Business  doing  in  Pelts 
is  at  generally  unchanged  values.  Tallow 
is  moving  outward  to  considerable  extent; 
a  steamer  sailing  Saturday  took  53,000  fos. 
for  Central  America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  tbs  —  @10      —  ©  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  9   @  94     8  ®  8* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         84®  9       8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @  9*  8  ®  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  S>s.  84®  9       8  ®— 

Stags   64®  7       8  @  64 

Wet  Salted  Ktp  —  ®  9*  —  @  84 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @io     —  ®  9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®11      —  @10 

Dry  Hides  —  @16      —  @15 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs  —   ©13      —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18  ®19      16  ®17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f>  skin  1  00®1  60 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70®  Bfl 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  8  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ©44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  34@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Trade  in  this  line  is  at  present  exceed- 
ingly light.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies of  any  description.  Calcutta  Grain 
Bags  are  offering  in  large  lots  at  5Jc. 

Bean  Bags  •  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  lute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5',®5K 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ft  100    4  75  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  »4- lb   *  @ — 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  good  market  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  week  for  most  kinds 
of  poultry  in  first-class  condition,  demand 
being  largely  for  Young  Chickens,  medium 
size  to  full  grown  and  in  fine  flesh.  In- 
quiry for  Turkeys  was  not  active,  al- 
though choice  young  brought  tolerably 
good  figures.  Ducks  which  were  large 
and  fat  did  not  lack  for  custom,  bringing 
in  some  instances  above  quotations. 
Geese  and  Goslings  sold  at  much  the  same 
range  as  previous  week.  Pigeon  market 
was  rather  firm  for  young  of  full  size  and 
in  fine  condition;  old  were  not  eagerly 
sought  after. 

Turkeys,  Young,  ft  lb  t   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   14   ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  fe   15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  Old   4  00   ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   8  00  ®  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   250  @300 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®450 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   4  00   @  6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  75  ©  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  50   ®  2  00 

Butter. 

High  grade  fresh  was  in  light  receipt 
and  higher,  with  market  firm  at  the  ad- 
vance. Fresh  butter  other  than  choice 
to  select  was  not  in  active  request,  even 
at  seemingly  low  figures,  buyers  in  most 
instances  taking  cold  storage  butter,  both 
home  and  imported  product,  in  prefer- 
ence to  common  fresh. 

Creamery,  extras,  f!  lb   !9  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @27 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @24 

Dairy,  select   24  ©86 

Dairy, firsts   22  '©23 

Dairy,  seconds   19  ®2I 

Mixed  Store   14  ®— 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  domestic  flats  are  of  rather 
large  proportions  and  considerably  ahead 
of  tho  immediate  demand;  for  the  general 
run  of  offerings  the  market  lacks  firm- 
ness. Young  Americas  are  not  in  heavy 
supply,  but  tho  inquiry  for  them  is  very 
light  at  present.  Eastern  cheese  is  in 
moderate  stock  and  is  being  steadily  held, 
tendency  at  primary  points  being  to  more 
firmness.} 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   94@10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  »4 

California,  fair  to  good   840  8 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®U 

Eastern   10  ®18 
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Eggs. 

Receipts  of  strictly  choice  to  select  fresh 
are  light,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  ex- 
perience for  several  months  to  come. 
Uniformly  large  and  white  eggs  of  best 
quality  are  commanding  comparatively 
stiff  figures,  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  favorite  brands  going  to  special  cus- 
tom. For  domestic  fresh  showing  irregu- 
lar quality  the  market  is  not  firm,  such 
eggs  having  to  come  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  cold  storage  and  Eastern. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  @34 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27  (S 30 

Eastern  firsts   23  @27 

Eastern  seconds   20  @22 

Vegetables. 

Most  varieties  now  coming  forward  are 
in  liberal  receipt,  especially  other  than 
strictly  choice  to  select,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral run  of  offerings  the  market  was  slow 
and  weak.  Tomatoes  were  in  particularly 
heavy  supply;  some  of  common  quality 
went  to  canners  and  catsup  makers  as  low 
as  15c  per  box.  String  and  Lima  Beans 
were  in  decreased  stock  and  brought 
slightly  better  figures.  Onions  were  in 
good  supply,  with  demand  not  very  active 
and  values  barely  steady. 

Beans,  Lima,  $  fl>   2y2(St 

Beans,  String,  fi  fb   2lA® 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  "$  100  lbs. . .  75 

Corn,  Green,  f,  crate   75 

Cucumbers,      box   25 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   30 

Garlic.  $  B>   3 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   30 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fl  ctl   1  00 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  $  lb   2H@ 

Peppers,  Green,  "ft  box   35 


Summer  Squash,  ^  box. 
Tomatoes,  box  


3H 
:@  3y2 

@  1  00 
@  1  25 
@  50 
®  50 
@  4V4 
®  50 
@  1  25 
3H 
65 


25  @  50 
15   @  40 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  tbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  Sis.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet  for  potatoes 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review,  with 
no  pronounced  changes  in  quotable  values, 
but  stocks  and  offerings  were  steadily 
ahead  of  the  immediate  demand.  Some 
rather  large  shipments  were  made  to 
Dawson  and  Honolulu,  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  outward  movement  was  light. 
Sweets  were  in  increased  supply  and  the 
market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental   90   @  1  30 

Potatoes,  white,  W  cental   60   ra  80 

Sweet  Potatoes,      cental   1  00  @  1  25 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  continued  to  be  offered  freely, 
with  a  heavy  proportion  of  common 
quality,  and  market  for  other  than 
strictly  choice  to  select  was  slow  and 
weak.  Sales  of  best  qualities  were  mainly 
within  range  of  $1.25@1.35  per  box,  few 
being  salable  in  a  regular  wholesale  way 
above  latter  figure.  The  Bartlett  Pear 
season  is  nearly  ended;  such  as  are  choice 
are  readily  salable  to  fair  advantage. 
Late  varieties  of  Pears  are  not  yet  in 
particular  favor  with  consumers.  Peaches 
are  not  arriving  in  heavy  quantity  and 
are  mostly  from  the  mountain  sections  of 
this  State  or  from  Oregon.  Choice  moun- 
tain Peaches  are  bringing  comparatively 
good  prices.  Oregon  Salways  went  to 
canners  at  $25@30  per  ton.  Plums  and 
Prunes  sold  at  much  the  same  range  of 
prices  as  last  quoted,  but  tendency  on 
most  desirable  varieties  of  Plums  was  to 
somewhat  better  figures  than  had  been 
ruling.  Figs  of  second  crop  were  rather 
plentiful  and  market  for  this  fruit  was 
without  special  firmness.  Table  Grapes 
were  in  liberal  supply  and  cheap.  A  few 
Wine  Grapes  of  superior  quality  broug-ht 
tolerably  good  figures,  some  select  Zin- 
fandels  going-  to  family  and  restaurant 
trade  at  $20@21  per  ton.  Melons  were  in 
quite  free  receipt  and  market  was  devoid 
of  firmness.  Berries  were  not  in  heavy 
supply,  but  demand  was  only  moderate; 
common  qualities  sold  at  a  low  range. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  bx.. . 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box  

Blackberries,  chest  

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate  

Pigs,  Black,  2  layers  

Pigs,  Black, $  large  box  

Pigs,  White,  $  small  box  

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  ^  crate  

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate  

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Huckleberries,  $  tb  

Nutmeg  Melons,  f,  box  

Peaches,  freestone,  f,  pay  box  

Peaches,  freestone,     free  box  

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  fi  40-lh  box. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  f,  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f,  box  

Pears,  Cooking,  $  box  

Plums,  Large,  #  box  

Prunes,  f,  box  

Quinces,  f,  box  

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  large,  *  chest  

Watermelons,  $  doz  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  of  evapo- 
rated and  sun  dried  fruits  continues  to 
show  healthy  condition.  Offerings  of 
Apricots  are  of  light  proportions  and  cur- 
rent values  are  being  well  maintained, 
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especially  for  best  qualities.  Apples  are 
coming  forward  in  considerable  quantity 
and  custom  is  being  solicited  at  generally 
lower  figures  than  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent on  this  fruit.  Market  for  Peaches  is 
showing  decided  steadiness,  with  stocks 
largely  in  second  hands  and  mostly  of 
good  to  choice  quality.  Buyers  in  quest 
of  common  and  cheap  Peaches  are  meet- 
ing with  poor  success  this  season.  Nec- 
tarines have  been  inclining  to  some  extent 
in  favor  of  the  selling  interest,  having 
been  lately  rather  low  as  compared  with 
Peaches,  which  fruit  they  occasionally 
take  the  place  of  in  the  dried  state,  prices 
being  favorable  for  the  substitution. 
There  are  few  Pears  coming  forward,  and 
market  for  choice  to  select  is  firm  at  bet- 
ter average  figures  than  lately  prevailing. 
Plums  make  a  light  showing  and  choice 
are  readily  salable,  market  being  firm  at 
the  quotations.  Prune  market  remains 
unsatisfactory  to  the  producing-  interest, 
sales  of  new  crop  for  forward  delivery  be- 
ing difficult  to  effect  over  the  l^c  basis  for 
the  four  sizes.  The  steamer  Umatilla, 
sailing  Saturday  last,  carried  56,170  lbs. 
dried  fruit,  including  14,500  lbs.  Prunes. 
The  steamer  Korea,  sailing  Tuesday  for 
the  Orient,  carried  15,300  lbs.  dried  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   hVt®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi>  boxes.  6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @i0l/2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft          7yt@  sy2 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-ft  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  f,  ft   5   @  Wi 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5%(§>  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  5%®  6y2 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  fancy  to  extra  fancy..  iy2(&  814 

P'-ars,  standard,     ft   6   @  6J4 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,®  GlA 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6y2®  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   &yt@  T/2 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   iV2®  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  \%®Wac  ;  40-50s,  3'<ito>3Hc: 
50-60S,  25^@2'sc;  60-70s,  2}8@2:<6c ;  70-808,  l«8@l'«c: 
80-90S,  IM@1%C\  90-lOOs,  %@%c;  small,  %@y2c. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  4V, 

Apples,  quartered   3yt®  W2 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2V2®  3V, 

Figs,  Black   2^@  4 

Kaislng. 

Below  are  given  the  new  prices  for 
raisins,  established  by  the  California 
Raisin  Company,  the  combination  of 
seeders  which  bought  the  hold-over  crop 
of  the  association.  These  figures  repre- 
sent a  reduction  from  the  association's 
last  named  prices  of  half  a  cent  on  all 
loose  goods,  with  the  single  exception  of 
seeded  Muscats,  the  reduction  in  that 
case  being  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  The  price 
of  seeded  of  the  1903  crop  remains  the 
same  as  it  has  been,  while  the  price  of 
seeded  of  the  1904  crop  is  an  advance  of  a 
cent  on  fancy  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
on  choice  of  the  16-oz.  package;  and 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  advance  on  fancy 
12-oz.  and  five-eighths  of  a  cent  advance 
on  choice  12-oz.  For  new  raisins  in  the 
sweat  box  packers  are  reported  paying  2c 
per  pound. 

CROP  OF  1903. 

2-  Crown  Standard   2  c 

3-  Crown  Standard  1Vto 

2-  Crown  Pacific  l%c 

3-  Crown  Pacific  2yc 

2-Crown  Malagas  \%a 

3  Crown  Malagas  2\4<s 

Seedless  Muscats   \%<s 

Seedless  Sultanas   2  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  4(4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3^c 

CROP  OP  1904. 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  5'^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded    i%c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%a 

Bulk  Mc  less 

Cash  discount   1!4% 

Brokerage  2%% 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Valencia  Oranges  were  in  fair  supply, 
three  cars  coming  on  the  market  this 
week.  These  last  arrivals  are  of  fine 
quality  for  this  time  of  year,  and  the  fruit 
is  being  firmly  held.  Lemon  market  was 
less  active  than  for  a  week  or  two  pre- 
ceding and  prices  were  at  a  lower  range. 
Limes  were  in  increased  supply  and  quo- 
tations were  reduced. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  50  (S3  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        3  00  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  50  @3  CO 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   2  00   @3  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   5  00  @5  50 

Nats. 

Almonds  are  mostly  in  second  hands. 
Dealers  are  asking  stiff  prices,  and  there 
is  little  less  than  asking  rates  of  wholesale 
handlers  upon  which  to  base  quotations 
at  present.  No  Walnuts  on  market;  new 
crop  is  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance 
in  about  a  month.  Peanuts  are  in  light 
supply. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @15 

I  X  L  Almonds  12K@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   ,,r,,  in ' .. 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  @  6tf 

Wine. 

While  this  year's  yield  of  dry  wines  will 
be  undoubtedly  light,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  quotable  improvement  n 


values  of  last  year's  product,  the  whole- 
sale range  remaining  at  15@18c.  per  gal- 
lon, transfers  at  extreme  figures  being 
confined  mainly  to  limited  quantities  going 
to  small  dealers.  Market  for  dry  wine 
grapes  is  showing  firmness  and  is  quotable 
at  $13@18  per  ton.  The  Association  is 
bidding  $15  on  5-year  contracts.  For 
sweet  wine  grapes  $8@12  per  ton  is  being 
bid  in  some  sections,  and  considerable 
quantities  are  being  secured  within  this 
range.  For  last  year's  sweet  wine  30c.  per 
g-allon  is  the  ruling  price  at  the  wineries. 
Receipts  of  wine  last  week  at  San  Fran- 
cisco were  448.450  gallons  and  for  preced- 
ing week  were  273,350  gallons.  The 
steamer  Barracouta,  sailing  Saturday,  car- 
ried 57,885  gallons  and  42  cases,  including 
52,514  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK . 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  hi  sks   87. 

Wheat,  ctls  119. 

Barley,  ctls  152. 

Oats,  ctls   30 

Corn,  ctls   2, 

Rye,  ctls   2. 

Beans,  sks   6 

Potatoes,  sks   27 

Onions,  sks   5 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales   1 

Hops,  bales  


1,071,221 
525,887 
839,837 
234,242 
19,619 
15,016 
41,803 
266,228 
36,243 
56,866 
13,672 
I,  " 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,393,429 
468,658 
1,735,992 
339,353 
3(3,118 
18,458 
41,934 
272,300 
46,067 
61,946 
14,287 
4,487 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sk   54,760 

Wheat,  ctls   20,393 

Barley,  ctls  121,142 

Oats,  ctls   326 

Corn,  ctls    1,226 

Beans,  sks   2,187 

Hay,  bales   2,754 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   11,007 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   4,823 


Since 
'july  1,1904, 


81)7,832 
63,414 
401,143 
4,632 
4,505 
7,289 
33,566 
704,522 
18,702 
334 
21,759 


Same  time 
last  year. 

ii-jr,7-.M 

141,858 
1,127,739 
6,844 
4,169 
4,609 
39,815 
1,260,659 
95,427 
215 
19,213 


French  Almond  Crop. 

From  United  States  Vice-Consul-General  V.  H. 
Morgan,  Marseille,  France. 

Advices  which  have  reached  me  indi- 
cate that  this  year's  crop  of  Provence 
almonds  will  much  exceed  that  of  last 
year.  This  result  is  due  largely  to  the 
absence  of  late  frosts.  The  following 
table  shows  the  estimated  output  of 
the  principal  regions  of  production 
compared  with  the  product  of  1903: 

FOREIGN  ALMOND  PRODUCTION  IN  1903  AND  1904. 

1903.  1904. 

Country.                               Bales.  Bales. 

Provence                                          8,000  50,000 

Spain: 

Majorca                                        75,000  70,000 

Malaga,    Murcia,  Carthagenia, 

Alicante                                    60,000  60,000 

Sicily  100,000  80,000 

Bari   100,000  75,000 

Morocco,  Tunis,  Corsica,  Sardinia.  50,000  60,000 

Levant,  and  otherminor  sources. . .  20.000  20,000 

Total  413,000  415,000 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  gath- 
ered that  in  spite  of  a  heavy  crop  in 
southern  France  the  total  quantity 
available  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
materially  that  of  last  year.  With 
100,000  bales  of  the  old  crop  still  beiDg 
offered,  prices  are  expected  to  average 
$25.30  for  220  pounds,  though  possibly 
a  considerably  higher  price  may  be 
reached.  The  following  freight  rates 
on  almonds  from  Marseille  to  New  York 
are  quoted  to  me:  Shelled,  $7.29,  and 
unshelled,  $9.50  a  ton,  plus  the  loading 
charge  of  19.3  cents  a  ton. 

Marseille,  France,  August  3. 


SMALL  THRESHERS 


Save  All  Your  Grain. 

Belle  City  Small  Threshers  are  so  low  priced  that  farmers 
can  own  them  and  Thresh  Any  Kind  ol  Craln  when  It  Is 
ready. atlesscostthanlostackit.  Litrht  enough  to  take 
anywhere;  strong  enough  to  d  o  any  work.  Compact,  dur- 
able, guaranteed.  Blgillustrated  catalog  free.  Send  for  It. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 
Box  114.  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Seven  Sizes 


_  JUP 
DepT2aW.SMITI 


WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

CATALOG 

§w  FREE 

Grubber  co  lacrosse  wis 


better  than! 


rThere  i^r 
[none  better] 
fWe  have 
[the  proofs) 

BooMetfree. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSli- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wht-re  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourtk:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  ate  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  ail  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givs 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Hranch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
seat  free  on  application. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tbe  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
3i)  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20. COO  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
ttge  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year,    lioth  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
...lie  fur  new  ratalogne  and  (Jul  lege 
Journal— Free. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Hutter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  KVKHV  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JEHSEYS,  HOI, STEINS  &  UURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairv.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A..1.C.V.  .IKKSKYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

.ikkskys  liest  A  .J  .CO.  regisd  prize  herd  Paolfic 
coast.   Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

HKONZK  TCKKEYS    Kil    Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  AngelPS,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCA S.  Fekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 

C.B.CAKRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERO  OP 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals.  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  In  1876. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GH  BRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co  ,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  *  sons  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.   Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


■  .  rum  r>acramenio  »t.,  »an  e  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  13  and  $5  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

EOR  SALE, 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOT8  TO  8UIT  BUYER8. 
For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBT.  ASHBURNER,  Ltkevlll.,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

Bv  DK.  Norm  AN  Neii.son,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  San  Francisco  Vet- 
erinary College,  510  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


CAUSES  OF  ENLARGED  LIVER. 

To  the  Editor:— What  are  the  con- 
ditions that  make  cows  sick  with  enlarged 
liver?  We  had  one  cow  die,  another  is 
very  sick  with  the  same  symptoms.— En- 
quirer, Corning. 

An  examination  of  the  liver  in  cows 
is  usually  impracticable,  and,  in  fact, 
of  little  importance,  because  primary 
diseases  of  these  organs  are  rare. 
When  greatly  enlarged  the  liver  in  the 
ox  may  be  felt,  and  tubercles,  echino- 
cocci  and  tumors  recognized.  There  is 
no  treatment.  The  tuberculin  test 
would  probably  prove  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis. 

PERIODIC  OPTHALMI A. 

To  the  Editor:—!  have  a  mare  which 
has  a  cataract  in  one  eye,  and  I  believe 
there  is  another  growing  on  the  other  eye. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
save  her  eyesight?— It.  S.  G.,  Wrights. 

The  fact  of  both  eyes  being  affect  e 
is  a  strong  evidence  that  the  mare  d 
suffering  from  periodic  opthalmia — an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Practically  nothing  can  be 
expected  from  medical  treatment.  Mas- 
sage to  the  eye  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  together  with  a  course  of  tonics, 
may  postpone  the  calamity  for  a  time. 

For  a  tonic  give:  Sulphate  of  iron, 
1  part ;  powdered  gentian,  2  parts ; 
powdered  saltpeter,  1  part.  One  table- 
spoonful  3  times  daily  in  the  feed. 


Calf  Cholera. 


Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  Veterinarian  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  gives  an 
account  of  calf  cholera,  which  has  spread 
very  rapidly  in  that  State  and  has 
caused  very  serious  losses.  In  localities 
where  it  has  not  prevailed  it  is  regarded 
as  a  new  disease;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
diseases  that  comes  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  is  one  that  is  well  known  to 
dairymen  in  the  districts  where  dairy- 
ing predominates.  Investigations  rela- 
tive to  this  disease  have  been  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  at  this  station.  Not 
only  has  this  station  taken  up  this  line 
of  work,  but  other  investigators  have 
been  working  on  the  same  line,  and  they 
all  conclude  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a 
germ  which  enters  the  navel;  and  when 
the  navel  is  kept  clean  and  not  allowed 
to  become  infected,  this  disease  can  be 
very  easily  cured. 

Calf  cholera  chiefly  attacks  animals 
from  one  to  four  days  old.  It  seems 
that  after  this  age  there  is  not  much 
danger,  yet  we  have  had  leports  where 
it  affected  animals  at  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve  days.  It  also  prevails  to  a 
larger  extent  in  ill-ventilated,  badly- 
drained  stables;  yet  we  have  known  it 
to  occur  in  stables  that  were  models  of 
sanitation.  It  has  also  been  shown  by 
European  investigators  that  this  dis- 
ease can  be  transmitted  from  one  spe- 
cies to  another. 

The  symptoms  in  the  different  species 
of  animals  are  very  much  the  same,  and 
are  well  known  to  the  cattlemen.  The 
first  indication  is  that  calves  lose  their 
appetite,  and  next  will  be  observed  a 
watery  discharge  from  the  anus.  The 
animal  appears  restless,  and  has  inef- 
fectual straining  to  pass  dung.  They 
bellow  and  seem  to  be  in  distress.  The 
excrements,  which  first  seem  to  be 
somewhat  curdled,  later  become  of  a 
yellowish  color,  then  watery,  and  finally 
of  a  water  color.  After  these  continue 
they  may  be  streaked  with  blood  and 
mucous  membranes.  We  also  see  par- 
ticles of  coagulated  milk  discharged. 
At  the  later  stages  the  excrements 
have  a  strong  odor.  The  animals  be- 
come very  weak  and  grow  rapidly 
weaker,  and  lie  down.  This  may  be  ac- 
companied with  convulsions.  The  eye- 
balls become  sunken,  the  hair  rough, 
the  general  indications  of  death  occur. 
Death  usually  occurs  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  symptoms 
are  well  marked,  though  some  cases 
may  run  from  two  to  three  days,  and  I 
have  seen  some  where  medical  aid  has 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNINO  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshalls  Combination  No.  186218 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 


«jtf&£^  Emperor  110629 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 


AUCTION 
SALE  OF 


C. 


The  Entire  Prize-Winning  Yerba  Buena  Herd  of  Jerseys 
belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  HENRY  PIERCE, 


CONSISTING  OFr 


75  HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES, 

Thursday  Evening,  October  25,  1904, 


AT   THE    SALESYARD  OF 


FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  us?«  EKflicS- 

IT  I.I.  PARTICI  I.AKS  AND  CATALOUl'K9  LATER. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 


CHICAGO, 


519  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.IHAINDFACTURED  BY, 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


kept  them  for  five  days.  The  pulse  is 
hi^h  and  also  the  temperature. 

As  it  is  known  that  the  animal  be- 
comes affected  through  the  navel  by 
some  germ,  therefore  the  prevention  of 
this  disease  is  the  only  sure  method  by 
which  we  can  receive  any  aid.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  treatment, 
after  the  animal  shows  symptoms  of  the 
same,  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  larger 
per  cent  of  them  died  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  begin  to  col- 
lapse. Upon  the  arrival  of  the  calf  the 
navel  is  immediately  disinfected  with  a 
disinfectant  solution,  and  this  must  be 
continued  until  it  is  thoroughly  healed. 
In  case  animals  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  the  navel  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  lukewarm  water  contain- 
ing °f  the  disinfecting  fluid  is  in- 
jected into  the  anus  at  least  three  times 
a  day.  The  animals  should  be  kept  by 
themselves  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
infection,  and  should  be  given  half  an 
ounce  of  alcohol  in  either  a  linseed  tea 
or  a  flour  tea  every  three  hours  to 
stimulate  the  heart.  To  apply  hot  ap- 
plications around  the  chest,  to  avoid 
congestion,  is  also  advisable.  This  is 
done  by  taking  a  piece  of  cloth,  satu- 
rating it  with  hot  water  and  winding  it 
around  the  chest  walls,  and  covering 
this  with  a  woolen  blanket.  This  will 
stimulate  the  animal  wonderfully.  If 
these  methods  are  carried  out,  the 
greater  number  of  the  animals  can  be 
saved. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

about  500  young  Shropshire  Ewes 
about  25  young  Poland-China  Sows. 

TO  BE  DELIVERED  ABOUT  DEC.  1. 

Q.  W.  WHEELER  Cloverdale,  Cal. 


Cattle  For  Sale. 

The  undersigned  has  for  IMMEDIATE  SALE  (on 
account  of  dissolution  of  partnership)  the  follow- 
ing lots  of  choice  cattle: 

150  3-year-old,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Heif- 
ers safe  in  calf  to  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
A  very  desirable  lot. 

20  yearling,  pure-bred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

175  3-year-old,  High-Grade  Steers. 

150  Native  Cattle,  mixed  sexes,  ranging  in 
age  from  3  to  5  years. 

These  cattle  can  be  seen  on  the  ranch  one  mile 
from  Sulsun.   For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

/V.  L.  REED, 

Manager,  SUISUN  AND  MONTEZUMA  STOCK  CO., 

SUISUN,  CAL. 

t  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  Interested  In  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  CAL, 

FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 
For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  VA/orks 

•OB  California  St..  Ban  FrancUco,  Cal. 


September  24,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


How  would  yon  boy  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  separators? 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every - 
how.  Investigate  from  "A"  to  "Iz- 
|  zard."  The  John  Deere  Plow  peo- 
ple did  so  and  have  bought,  out- 
right, after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
bought  to  sell— staked  a  m  i  1  lion, and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu- 
lar superiorityis  im- 
possible. The  low 
supply  can — simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
In  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.  Big  im- 
plement dealers — the 

I  strongest  houses  in 

j  the  world,  those  who 

|  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  thei 
Tubular.  Such  are' 
the  Da  iry  Outfit  Co.. 
England;  Richter  & 

i  Robert,  Germany; S. Pllssonier, France; 

I  Newell  &  Co.,  Australia;  Kunciman  & 
Co.,  Argentine.  In  their  judgmentTu- 
bulars  are  best  and  their  judgment  is 
dependable — is  right.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.  D-'-i. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  Nl.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Agricultural   Purchasing  Society  of 
Russia. 


The  agricultural  attache  of  Germany 
who  is  stationed  at  St.  Petersburg  re- 
ports that  the  semstwos  (countv  ad- 
ministrative bodies)  of  fifteen  provinces 
of  the  Russian  Empire  have  agreed  upon 
the  following:  1.  The  provincial  ad- 
ministration nf  Orel  is  to  take  sole 
charge  of  purchasing  agricultural  ma- 
chines and  implements,  except  plows. 
2.  The  provincial  administration  of 
Moscow  will  purchase  all  iron  plate  and 
sheets.  3.  The  provincial  administra- 
tion of  Smolensk  will  buy  all  implements 
and  machines  for  dairy  use.  4.  The 
purchase  of  seeds  is  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  provincial  administration  of 
either  Kaluga  or  Jaroslow.  5.  It  has 
not  been  settled  yet  which  provincial 
administration  will  have  charge  of  the 
purchasing  of  fertilizers.  It  is  expected 
that  this  central  organization  will  soon 
absorb  all  semstwos  of  Russia. — Rich- 
ard Guenther,  Consul-General,  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  July  25,  1904. 


A  Learned  Horse. 


Berlin,  Sept.  13. — The  learned  horse 
Hans  has  just  stood  a  successful  ex- 
amination before  a  scientific  commis- 
sion including  physiologists,  psycholo- 
gists, pedagogues,  naturalists,  trainers 
and  others.  Their  report  set  forth 
that  the  evidence  he  gave  of  compre- 
hending handwriting,  his  musical  and 
color  discrimination  and  mathematical 
work  were  performed  under  circum- 
stances excluding  the  possibility  of  a 
trick.  The  methods  of  the  horse's 
owner,  Herr  Von  Osten,  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  a  pedagogue 
rather  than  of  an  animal  trainer.  The 
case  appears  to  them  to  be  wholly  ex- 
ceptional and  to  deserve  thorough 
scientific  study. 


I HVaA  STOPPED  FREE 
™H  ;  -I  HP  Permanently  Cured  by 
- 1  £  X DR-  KL|NE'S  GREAT 
.11  ©NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  RfUr  flritdky'Buae. 

H  CONSULTATION,  pewonnl  or  by  m«iL  treatise  and 
•9  TK1AL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
Nebtoob  DiaoRPRRH ,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
DRIB.  KLINE.  Ill.931  ArchSt.,  Philadelphia. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 
Surveying,  Arcbltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1 3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

California  State  Lands. 


In  presenting  his  biennial  report  to 
the  Governor,  Victor  H.  Woods,  State 
Surveyor  -  General,  states  that  the 
grant  of  500,000  acres  for  internal  im- 
provements has  been  completely  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  the  only  lands  re- 
maining to  be  disposed  of  are  the  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and 
lands  in  lieu  thereof,  the  swamp,  over- 
flowed and  tide  lands  and  the  lands  un- 
covered by  the  recession  of  the  waters 
of  inland  lakes. 

The  report  states  that  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for 
State  school  land,  and  this  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  semi-arid  lands  where 
either  Government  or  private  irriga- 
tion projects  are  contemplated. 

The  report  states  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  experienced  in  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  office  has  been  from 
the  retroactive  effect  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  statutes,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  legislative  action  be  taken 
in  several  of  these  sections  which  work 
a  hardship  on  prospective  purchases  of 
State  lands. 

The  report  also  recommends  that 
some  legislation  be  enacted  empower- 
ing certain  officers  of  State  to  arbi- 
trate all  disputed  questions  of  county 
boundaries,  as  many  tracts  of  land  are 
assessed  in  two  counties,  and  in  conse- 
quence unless  taxes  are  paid  in  both 
counties  the  title  becomes  clouded  by 
proceedings  instituted  to  collect  the 
delinquent  taxes. 

The  report  states  that  the  records  of 
the  State  Tide  Land  Commission  as  de- 
livered to  the  office  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  are  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
many  never  having  been  delivered, 
while  others  have  drifted  away.  In 
endeavoring  to  classify  these  it  has 
been  discovered  that  several  important 
records,  especially  in  reference  to  tide 
lands  adjacent  to  San  Francisco,  are 
missing.  It  is  claimed  that  certain 
parties  in  San  Francisco  are  in  posses- 
sion of  copies  of  these  records  which 
they  are  willing  to  dispose  of,  and  the 
recommendation  is  made  that  they  be 
purchased  if  they  will  supply  the  miss- 
ing data,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  fair 
price. 

The  report  shows  that  the  total  area 
of  land  and  water  surface  in  the  State 
of  California,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
annual  report  (1901)  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  is 
158,233  square  miles.  The  area  of  land 
surface  appropriated  is  41,857,242 
acres;  unappropriated  is  42,649,008 
acres;  reserved  is  16,063,670  acres. 
The  water  area  is  1,299,200  acres,  or  a 
total  of  101,269,120  acres. 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

GRINDERS  AND  OUTFITS. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Coast  Agents, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  INFORMATION. 


worn 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &IR0N  WORKS 

19  FBIKI0NTST.  SUNfRAHCIStt 


fHPAP  DATPC.  California.  Washington 
\*l  ICrtr  I  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  . 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 
AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream — 
Hold  World's  Record 
for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  inanv  different  points  thai 
Insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St  Lonis  Exposition,  space  52, 
opposite  working  creamery;  Agricultural  Building;. 

X/\KE    [NOTICE— Prompt    Delivery   Assured  I 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
point  for  U.  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 
buying  a  Separator.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  BELLOWS  FALLS  VT 


WHERE  THERE  ARE  COWS 

No  matter  how  few  or  how  many,  there  should  be  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

its  use  means  Pure  Milk,  Heavy  Cream,  and  the  Best  of  Butter.  No 
Home  Dairy— no  Country  Place— complete  without  a  DE  LAVAL. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  axe  milking  we  will  send  you 
our  1904  Catalogue  and  other  valuable  dairy  Information  Free. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  (iSSSL'iiKS 


mi  \*ji 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-JJJ  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Butfalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.    Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel) . 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98H  OAUSTIO  SODA 

PURE  POTASH. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


September  24  1904. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  semi-monthly  session  on  Sat- 
urday, the  17th.  After  reading  and  ap- 
proval of  minutes,  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lution were  introduced  and  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Grange,  expressive  of 
sorrow  on  the  death  of  Hon.  J.  H 
Brigham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Past  Worthy  Master  of 
the  National  Grange,  P.  of  H. 

Brother  Brigham,  in  his  official  capac- 
ity, had  to  superintend  the  placing  of 
the  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  Louisi 
ana  Purchase  Exposition  He  had  left 
Washington  and  was  on  his  way  to  St. 
Louis  when,  at  his  home  in  Ohio,  death 
called  him,  as  it  will  call  on  each  and 
all  of  us,  from  this  earthly  sphere. 

Brother  Brigham  was  a  sincere  and 
zealous  Patron  of  Husbandry.  He  gave 
much  of  time  and  ability  to  promoting 
and  building  up  our  Order.  His  labors 
have  produced  marked,  beneficial  re- 
sults. His  demise  is  mourned  as  a  loss 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
nation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  free 
market  in  San  Francisco  was  laid  over 
to  be  called  up  for  consideration  at 
some  future  time. 

A  communication  was  read  by  the 
secretary  from  the  Audubon  Society  of 
Southern  California,  requesting  the 
Grange's  support  of  a  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  California  for  the  better 
protection  of  no-game  birds,  specially 
mentioning  the  mourning  dove.  In  a 
conversational  way  the  subject  was 
discussed,  the  general  expression  be- 
ing that  birds  are  the  friends  of  the 
farmer.  A  committee  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  Sisters  Zartman  and  Hamilton 
and  Brother  Fowler,  was  appointed  to 
report  at  next  meeting  what  birds 
should  have  legal  protection  and  to 
what  extent  protection  should  be  given. 

A  communication  from  Prof.  Warren 
T.  Clark,  fixing  the  date  for  a  Farmers' 
Institute  in  Tulare,  December  21st  and  j 
22d  next,  and  advising  that  Dr.  Har- 
ing,  professor  of  veterinary  science  and 
bacteriology  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mrs.  Shaw  and  himself  will  be 
here  to  lecture. 

The  Grange  resolved  to  hold  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute  on  the  days  named,  the 
Worthy  Master  appointing  a  committee 
of  five  to  formulate  a  programme  and 
make  the  necessary  preparations. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  formulate  and  present  for  approval 
at  our  next  meeting  such  subjects  as 
Tulare  Grange  desires  to  have  consid- 
ered at  the  State  Grange,  to  convene 
in  Oakland  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October. 

The  subject  of  the  day,  "What  is 
meant  by  the  duty  of  water  ?"  was 
opened  by  Brother  Barber,  who  read  a 
well-considered  paper  on  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  agriculture  in  California,  and  was 
freely  discussed  by  all  present  until  the 
Worthy  Master  announced  that  time 
for  adjournment  had  arrived. 

Brother  Barber,  himself  a  civil  en- 


AG  AINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  he,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


g'neer  of  much  experience,  defined  the 
duty  of  water  as  that  amount,  plus  the 
rainfall,  essential  to  properly  irrigate 
a  given  area  of  laud  so  as  to  ensure  a 
profitable  crop.  This  amount  varies 
according  to  climatic  conditions,  the 
crop  to  be  raised,  the  soil  and  soil  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  in  this  location 
the  annual  rainfall  is  6  to  8  inches  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  this,  alfalfa, 
our  best  forage  crop,  requires  two 
floodings  of  6  inches  each  per  annum; 
this  will,  perhaps,  be  an  average;  some 
crops  here,  however,  will  do  with  less; 
some  must  have  more. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is, 
"What  constitutes  the  essential  fea- 
tures inside  the  ideal  home  ?"  Sister 
C.  P.  Styles  will  read  a  paper  leading 
the  discussion.  J.  T. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Stkong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Pkess 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  6.  1904. 

769.371.  — Well  Bom  no  Apparatus — J.  C.  Adkins, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

769.372.  — Painting  Apparatus— J.  J.  Allen.  Port- 
land, Or. 

769,453.— Bag-Sewing  Machine— J.  P.  Ames,  Port- 
land, Or. 

769,142.— Fishing  Keel  — W.  L.  Atkinson,  Fair- 
haven,  Wash. 

769,374.— Sash  Fastener— S.M.  Berry,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

769.465— Rock  DRILL— W.  Bradv,  S,  F. 
769,681.—  Treating  Oils— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

769.3(15.- Compound  — E.  Davenes,  Sierra  Mad  re. 
Cal. 

769.306.  — Telephone  —  Denzer  k  Black,  Everett, 
Wash. 

769.307.  — Miter  Box— R.  II.  Dora.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
769,256.— Propeller— H.  Enge,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
769,434.— Cleaning  Ships'  Bottoms— J.  Forrest. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
769,213.— Lock  and  Latch— W.  L.  Prazer,  National 
City,  Cal. 

769,263.— Reducing  Orbs— J.  Herman.  Bisbee.  Ariz. 
769.61".—  QUARTZ.  Mill— C.  K.  Humphreys,  Walker. 
Cal. 

769.443.— Composing-Stick    Tilter  —  S.  Lack, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
769,549  —Bottle— W.  C5  Laurence,  Oakland,  Cal. 
769,618.— Means  for  Observing  Dust-Laden  Air 

—A.  Lotz,  S.  F. 
769,3SU.  — Boiler  Feeder— H.  H.  Lvon,  Riverside. 

Cal. 

769,560. -Curling-Iron  HEATER— J.  F.  McClearv, 
S.  F. 

769.399  — Cable  Traction  System — A.  Painter, 
S.  F. 

769,275. — Ihoning  Board—  H.  A.  Plimpton,  River- 
side, Cal. 

769,570.— Window  Ventilator— D.  Schafer,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

769.360.  — Engine  Valve— R.  Sehultheiss,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

769.416  — Band  Brake— A.  Sperl,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

769.361.  -Wheel— .1.  S.  Stevens.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
769,509.— Harp  Holder— C.  F.  Sutter,  Black  Dia- 
mond, Cal. 

769.367.  — Shade  Bracket— W.  O.  Weed,  Medford, 
Or. 

769.368.  — Boiler  Water  Feed— T.  M.  Wilkins, 
Seattle.  Wash. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr.' 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Pulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 


the  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,  A*cnb' 

225-227  Miision  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Not  to  he  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3V£-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85   NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

2 .Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat^or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal ;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


From  3-ln.  to  tO-ft.  In  diameter  lor 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  Iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relald, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  an  almolute  guarantee.   yfe  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  St*.,  LOS  ANiiEI.ES. 
3(H  Market   St.,   >AN    1  K  A  NCI  SCO. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

1_  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
'^Sfjr  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"WKen  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A*ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  California. 


September  21,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Was  Not  a  Success  at  Orangevale. 


To  the  Editor: — In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  there  was  an 
account  by  L.  Clare  Davis  of  the  Stock- 
ton Mail  of  a  Stanford  girlie  spending 
her  summer  vacation  on  her  dad's 
fruit  orchard.  She  donned  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  helphed  to  harvest  the 
prune  crop.  Instead  of  bending  over 
and  breaking  her  back,  as  a  fool  man 
would  do,  she  just  flopped  down  on  her 
stumjack  and  reached  out  with  both 
hands.  When  she  was  ready  to  move 
from  one  tree  to  another  she  didn't 
waste  time  getting  to  her  feet,  she  just 
rolled  over  and  over. 

As  Orangevale  is  quite  a  prune  cen- 
ter, and  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
is  probably  read  by  every  family,  it  is 
not  strange  that  some  would  want  to 
try  it.  They  did  with  the  result  that 
to  date  not  less  than  a  dozen  families 
have  been  estranged.  One  lady  tried 
it.  All  went  well  until  in  rolling  from 
one  tree  to  another  she  ran  afoul  of  a 
stick  of  imperial  wood  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  2-inch  thorns.  She  is  now 
under  the  doctor's  care  and  does  not 
speak  to  her  nearest  and  dearest 
friend,  because  she  told  her  she  was 
old  enough  to  have  better  sense.  An- 
other young  lady  donned  the  pantys 
and  was  getting  along  finely  until  the 
neighbors'  boys  spied  her  out,  crept 
up  and  peeked  at  her  from  behind  trees 
and  made  very  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks, such  as  "She'd  take  the  cake 
as  a  low  roller,"  elc. 

The  boy's  ma  told  the  young  lady's 
pa  that  she  ought  to  be  arrested.  It. 
was  just  too  indecent  for  anything,  that 
she  was  no  lady,  etc.  Five  families  are 
at  outs  in  this  particular  neighborhood. 

Still  another  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who,  wanting  to  try  it  on  the  sly,  went 
off  by  himself,  as  he  supposed,  to  a 
secret  corner  of  his  prunery  with  the 
result  that  his  enemy  discovered  him. 
The  said  enemy  went  off  to  an  adjoin- 
ing drying  yard  and  told  the  men  work- 
ing there  that  their  neighbor  had  a  ter- 
rible attack  of  fits,  that  he  had  been 
watching  him  for  some  time  rolling  on 
the  ground,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to 
go  near  him  alone,  and  that  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  chuck  him 
into  an  irrigation  ditch,  which  they 
proceeded  to  do  in  short  order.  This 
case  came  very  nearly  ending  in  a 
tragedy.  The  prune  grower  that  was 
ducked  swears  he  will  kill  his  enemy  on 
sight. 

I've  tried  it,  Mr.  Editor,  and  it  didn't 
work.  After  rolling  around  for  half  an 
hour  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  run  through 
the  cylinder  of  a  thrasher.  In  addi- 
tion I  was  covered  with  dirt  from  head 
to  foot.  Mashed  prunes  were  in  evi- 
dence all  over  me,  so  much  so  that  my 
better  half  advised  me  at  noon  to  go 
and  eat  with  the  pigs.  She  relented, 
however,  and  allowed  me  to  dine  in  the 
woodshed.  'Rah  for  the  old  way  of 
picking  prunes.  Chas.  Blom. 

Orangevale,  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 


PROCESSORS. 


ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

Write  us  what  conditions  you  have  to  work  under  and  we'll  meet  them— even  if  we  have 
to  design  special  machines.   It'll  mal<e  you  money  in  the  end. 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  copy  of  our  catalogue— it's  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 


332  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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Another  Poultry  Book. 


A  new  poultry  book,  especially  suited 
to  enlighten  these  undertaking  poultry 
production  under  California  conditions, 
has  been  published  by  the  Out  West 
Publishing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Its 
title  is  ''A  Practical  Poultry  Plant  for 
Southern  California,"  and  the  author  is 
Captain  E.  Pryce  Mitchell,  a  master 
mariner,  who  has  given  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  to  the  navigation  of  a 
chicken  ranch  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
The  book  has  the  straightforward  style 
of  the  sailor  and  it  gets  to  port  all  right 
upon  such  important  questions  as  arise 
sharply  in  the  experience  of  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  chicken  for  the 
best  success  there  is  in  it.  It  discusses 
the  use  of  land,  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  arrangement  of  incu- 
bators and  brooders,  the  care  of  fowls. 
We  consider  the  work  especially  rich 
and  suggestive  along  the  lines  of  build- 
ings and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  and 
Captain  Mitchell  clearly  shows  how  the 
poultryman  can  have  his  place  ship- 
shape in  all  respects.  Engravings  show 
designs  and  construction  details  of  all 
kinds.  The  book  can  be  ordered  from 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  $1.25  per 
copy,  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits.' 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 
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Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cai. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  bv 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Kndorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment  Stations.  This  soap  isa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3Uc  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  \b.,3%c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker. 
039-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Firit  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

RF.AKE.  MoFALL  &  CO   Portend  nr. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  &  Washington,  D.  C. 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

,|  Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish- 
f\   ment  for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 

Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization" — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


NOTICE! 

I  NOW  OFFER: 

452  Acres  fine  land  near  Lindsay,  Tulare  County  , 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Santa  Clara  County 
land;  price  $30  per  acre,  including  improve- 
ments costing  $6000. 
2000  Acres  stock,  dairy  or  vegetable  land,  the  very 
choicest  and  best  bargain  in  the  State,  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  Half  Moon 
Bay;  price  only  $12  per  acre.  Much  of  the 
land  Is  valuable;  two  large,  running  streams 
through  the  tract. 

Full  particulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


#fT%,DEWEY,  STRONG  &C0.XgV 

-patents!  a 

330  MARKET  ST.  SS^uS^ 


-A  GOOD  POSITION- 

is  ready  for  any  good  stenographer 
or  bookkeeper,  in  any  large  city. 
Get  ready  NOW.  Study  at  home, 
under  experts.  Write  TO-DAY.  A 
postal  card.  Address 

D.  GEORGE  WHITE, 


Dept  A. 


San  Jose,  California 
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DEERE  and  NEW  DEERE 


DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  4  Furrow. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 


Our  Plows  are  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  they  will  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  the  disc. 
Both  styles  have  all  the  latest  improvements  such  as  Bail-Bearing  Discs,  Patented  Landing  Device, 
Dust-Proof  Boxes.    And  they  have  the  strongest  frames  of  any  plow  on  the  market.    jt>  jt>  jt 

Special  Circular  giving  detailed  description  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Deere    Implement  Co 

209-211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blue  Ribbon  and  First  Premium  over  all 
Competitors  at  State  Fair,  in  Sacramento, 
September,  1 903.       :        :        :        ;  : 


LA  CROSSE  TWO-DISC  PLOW  (Field  Style). 

Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turns  Either  Way. 


LEVER  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  CHANNEL  FRAME. 


For  Orchard  Work  We  Furnish  Guard  Rails  on  Outer  Sides  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Trees. 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated.  But  Are  Furnished. 


The  Only  Gang  with  a  Caster  Land  Wheel. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  THREE-FURROW. 


"KENTUCKY"  DISC  DRILL,  Steel  Frame. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Activities  in  the  Interior. 


To  reflect  the  activities  which  are  now  notable  in 
the  development  of  the  interior  foothill  and  mountain 
districts  of  California  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Ne- 
vada, we  select  a  group  of  pictures  showing  varied 
interests  and  significant  for  what  they  suggest  as  for 
that  which  they  actually  portray.  For  instance,  the 
foothill  industries  are  being  advanced  by  the  electric 
power  which  is  readily  available  and  foothill  life  is 
vastly  improved  by  the  grand  illumination  by  electric 
lighting  most  cheaply  secured.    Dams  for  stream 


.  It 


Dam  on  the  North  Fork,  American  River,  Placer  Co. 


Power  House  on  American  River  in  Placer  Co. 


Irrigation  Ditch  Crossing  a  Mine  at  Sparks,  Nevada 


diversion  for  irrigation  are  old  affairs  of  the  mountains,  but  dams  for 
electric  generation  are  rather  new  and  are  multiplying  rapidly  even  in 
sparsely  settled  regions.  Swiftly  running  water  is  abundant  in  small 
streams  and  brooks,  and  its  utilization  in  power  and  light,  and  some- 
times both  of  these  combined  with  diversion  for  irrigation,  is  easy.  The 
pretty  little  picture  shows  a  dam  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
river  in  Placer  county.  The  dam  is  built  of  stone  and  timber,  is  35  feet 
high  and  it  furnishes  a  constant  water  supply  throughout  the  year  for  a 
350  H.  P.  turbine  wheel  which  impels  a  great  variety  of  power  and 
lighting  appliances,  and  the  owners  count  upon  taking  heat  from  it  also 
by  means  of  electric  heaters.  Power  houses  which  serve  a  good  tem- 
porary purpose  in  the  California  climate  are  also  available,  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  view  of  the  house  connected  with  the  dam  just 
mentioned. 

Another  very  suggestive  relation  of  water  to  industrial  activity  is 
shown  in  the  Nevada  picture,  where  an  irrigation  ditch  is  seen  crossing 
a  mining  claim.  This  fact  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  diversity  of 
interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Reno,  as  shown  by  the  large  irrigation  ditch 
which  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  mining  claim,  crossing  it  just  in  back 
of  the  mill,  to  supply  the  ranches  beyond.    The  use  of  the  Truckee  river 


A  Picturesque  Scene  in  Tuolumne  County. 


Hauling  Timber  in  Calaveras  County. 

for  irrigation  through  the  great  reclamation  works  now  in  construction 
will  do  much  for  the  Reno  district. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  published  in  1902,  that  the  whole  of  Nevada 
cannot  possibly  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  Nor  can  any  very 
great  fraction  of  it.  The  total  possible  water  supply  is  too  abso- 
lutely limited.  The  very  small  rainfall  and  the  limited  drainage  areas 
are  not  enough  to  go  around.  But  of  the  available  water,  the  best 
supply  is  that  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  river,  and  that  is  in 
large  part  a  contribution  of  the  California  watersheds  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a  sister  State. 

The  two  large  pictures  are  illustrative  of  foothill  life  in  California. 
The  splendid  team  with  its  haul  of  logs  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
Sierra  region,  while  the  other  picture  is  illustrative  of  the  picturesque 
topography  of  the  country  and  of  the  light  construction  of  buildings 
which  is  possible  where  the  climate  is  gentle  and  considerate  of  both 
man  and  his  undertakings.  Both  pictures  are  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  California  foothills,  which  is  now  especially  alert  because  of 
the  possibility  of  new  railroad  building  and  the  opening  of  a  new  over- 
land line  passing  also  through  new  districts  of  Nevada,  which  need 
more  direct  communication  with  the  metropolis  of  the  coast.  The 
rumor  is  that  the  well-conducted  narrow-gauge  line  from  Oakdale  to 
the  higher  points  in  Tuolumne  county  is  to  be  a  part  of  a  through  line 
which  it  certainly  deserves  to  be,  and  then  our  old  friends  in  Tuolumne 
will  be  on  a  world's  highway — a  realization  of  which  they  have  long 
dreamed. 
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The  Week. 


We  were  sadly  deceived  by  the  signs  last  week 
when  we  indulged  in  the  fancy  that  September  would 
run  through  on  a  dry  keel,  and  when  one  makes  a 
mistake  there  may  be  some  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  simply  colossal  in  its  dimensions. 
Not  only  was  the  close  of  the  month  not  dry,  but  it 
was  wetter  than  it  has  ever  been  before  since  weather 
records  began  in  California.  Probably,  however,  our 
prognostication  did  no  one  any  harm,  for  the  storm 
dropped  so  quickly  that  it  reached  the  reader  in  ad- 
vance of  the  false  prophecy  about  it.  The  Weather 
Bureau  reports  that  the  September  rainfall  records 
have  been  broken  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Naturally  much  harm  was  done  and  disappointment 
and  losses  have  come  upon  many.  The  present  quick 
turn  to  warm,  dry  air  is,  however,  likely  to  make 
losses  less  than  anticipated,  and  the  early  rain  will 
be  of  some  advantage  in  the  way  of  a  long  plowing 
season  and  an  early  supply  of  green  feed,  wherever 
the  rain  was  heavy  enough  to  hold  new  growth  along. 

Wheat  is  somewhat  firm,  but  there  has  been  no 
advance  in  spot.  Chicago  has  fluctuated  consider- 
ably, but  has  made  a  net  gain  since  last  week.  One 
ship  has  arrived  under  charter  for  wheat  and  barley 
at  22s  6d,  and  another  made  here  at  21s  3d  or  20 
direct,  while  two  barley  charters  are  noted  at  23s  9d. 
One  cargo  has  cleared  for  London,  about  half  barley 
and  half  prunes,  with  a  total  value  of  $250,000.  Feed 
barley  is  slightly  improved  and  is  firm  all  around, 
except  Chevalier,  for  which  bids  are  too  low  to  suit 
growers.  Oats  are  firm  for  both  seed  and  feed. 
Beans  are  unsettled— fine  beans  are  firm,  but  there  is 
so  much  doubt  about  the  effects  of  the  rains  that 
buyers  are  waiting  to  see.  Bran  is  in  heavy  supply 
but  held  well.  Hay  is  unsettled,  and  weak  for  all  but 
choice  wheat,  which  is  firm  and  may  improve.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  firm,  and  hogs  the  same  as  last 
week.  Butter  is  weak  for  all  but  the  finest 
fresh,  which  is  scarce.  Fancy,  new  cheese 
is  doing  well;  other  kinds  are  abundant.  The 
egg  trade  is  running  largely  on  cold  storage;  the 
finest  fresh  sell  well,  but  much  fresh  stock  is  inferior. 
There  is  too  much  Eastern  young  stock  arriving  and 
reported  larger  than  California  young  and  preferred 
on  that  account;  fine  fat  hens,  ducks  and  geese  sell 
better.  Potatoes  have  improved  under  lighter  re 
ceipts,  which  may  increase  with  better  weather. 
Onions  are  dull.     Fresh  fruits  are  becoming  fewer 


and  grapes  sell  at  a  wide  range  because  of  the  rains. 
Oranges  are  quiet  and  lemons  dull  in  the  presence  of 
cheap  limes.  Prunes  are  easier,  except  the  largest 
and  smallest  sizes.  Other  dried  fruits  are  firm  and 
in  good  demand.  Raisins  are  low  and  almonds  scarce 
and  stiff.  Walnut  prices  are  now  fixed  as  noted  in 
our  Market  Review.  There  is  only  a  local  demand 
for  honey.  Hops  are  reported  largely  sold  and  the 
balance  firmly  held.  Marysville  wool  sales  are  re- 
ported elsewhere  in  this  issue,  but  many  private  sales 
are  made.  There  is  nothing  doing  here  except  some 
shipping,  as  noted  on  another  page. 

It  is  possible  that  California  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity next  year  to  welcome  a  national  organization 
of  unique  character,  namely,  the  association  of  those 
connected  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  meteor- 
ologists of  high  standing.  These  intelligent  people 
should  certainly  meet  in  California  and  see  the  coun- 
try where  ideal  climates  are  made.  The  city  of  Sac- 
ramento transmitted  a  very  taking  invitation  in  the 
form  of  a  fruit  shower  at  the  meeting  recently  held 
at  the  East,  and  anticipates  securing  the  next  meet- 
ing for  this  State.  The  choice  of  a  meeting  place  is 
not  made  until  six  months  prior  to  the  congress,  but 
the  impression  made  by  any  particular  locality  dur- 
ing the  sessions  is  likely  to  exert  an  influence  in  the 
committee's  selection.  Sacramento  is  believed  to 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  any. 

Our  European  advices  speak  continually  of  the 
serious  drouth  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  is 
to  make  several  populous  countries  more  than  usually 
dependent  upon  food  supplies  from  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Throughout  Germany  the  drouth  continued 
practically  unbroken  throughout  June  and  July  until 
near  the  middle  of  August,  when  local  rains,  more  or 
less  copious,  fell  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  freshened  pastures  and  meadows 
somewhat  and  gave  some  hope  to  the  growers  of 
sugar  beets  and  late  potatoes.  The  local  fruits  were 
scant,  dairy  products  decreased  sadly,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  cattle  must  be  sacrificed  for  lack  of 
forage.  The  United  States  Consul  at  Berlin  writes 
that  the  food  supply  of  the  fatherland  for  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter  has  been  heavily  reduced.  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  are 
all  in  a  similar  situation,  and  have  little  or  no  sur- 
plus for  export. 

In  all  the  history  of  mankind  there  has  never  been 
a  Farmers'  Institute  held  in  a  Greek  theater.  In  all 
the  world  there  is  only  one  Greek  theater  in  which  a 
Farmers'  Institute  can  be  held,  because  the  only 
Greek  theater  which  is  in  good  repair  is  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  California,  and  situated 
at  Berkeley.  The  beautiful  building  is  being  continu- 
ally used  for  the  reproduction  of  old  Greek  plays,  old 
English  plays,  old  French  plays,  etc.,  and  is  certainly 
doing  its  best  to  vindicate  its  truth  to  antiquity,  but 
it  is  also  to  do  its  duty  to  an  affair  which  antiquity 
never  dreamed  of,  and  that  is  a  popular  assembly 
called  in  the  interest  of  progressive  agriculture. 
In  order  that  the  shock  may  not  be  too  great 
to  the  antiquities  involved,  the  Greek  department 
of  the  University  has  come  to  the  help  of  the 
agricultural  department  and  will  arrange  for 
the  opening  session  a  Greek  sacrificial  procession, 
reproducing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  scene  sculp- 
tured upon  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  At  the 
opening  session  there  will  be  several  addresses  in 
modern  style  by  distinguished  people.  This  will  oc- 
cur on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  October  25.  On  that 
evening  the  Institute  will  begin  its  regular  sessions 
and  continue  during  Wednesday  and  Thursday  with 
discussions  of  agricultural  education,  research,  de- 
velopment, economics,  etc.  Speakers  will  be  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  all  interested 
in  agricultural  progress  are  cordially  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings.  It  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  agricultural 
assemblies  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  is  intended  to 
serve  as  introductory  to  the  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  viticulture,  etc.,  which  will 
open  at  the  close  of  the  Institute,  October  28,  and 
continue  for  six  weeks.  These  courses  are  planned 
to  give  people,  both  young  and  old,  who  do  not  desire 
to  spend  much  time  or  money  upon  the  effort,  the 
opportunity  to  secure  instruction  in  a  most  con- 
densed form. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Ginseng,  Flowers  and  Herbs. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  am  thinking  of  returning  to  my 
former  home  at  Oceanside,  San  Diego  county,  and 
am  considering  the  idea  of  growing  ginseng,  flowers 
or  herbs,  for  commercial  use.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  about  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  region  as  to  growing  ginseng  ?  Are 
flowers  for  commercial  use  grown  as  far  south  as 
that,  and  if  so,  what  varieties  would  probably  do  the 
best  and  be  most  profitable  ?  Is  any  other  commer- 
cial use  of  them  made  other  than  by  being  manufac- 
factured  into  perfume  ?  I  understand  some  are 
shipped  to  the  East.  Are  any  herbs  being  success- 
fully grown  in  California  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  if  so  what  varieties;  and  is  the  soil  of  Oceanside 
to  be  adapted  for  growing  such  herbs. — Aspirant, 
New  York. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  anything  very 
encouraging.  The  conditions  at  Oceanside,  as  we 
know  them  from  several  visits,  seem  to  us  altogether 
unsuited  for  ginseng,  still  an  enterprise  is  progress- 
ing in  Ventura  county,  near  the  coast,  where  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  similar  to  yours,  but  we  under- 
stand the  undertaking  is  mainly  to  propagate  plants 
to  sell  rather  than  to  secure  the  commercial  product 
of  the  roots.  They  are  proceeding  under  cloth  and 
aim  to  produce  the  moist  air  which  this  plant  requires 
by  ample  irrigation.  It  is  undetermined  how  far 
they  can  succeed.  A  few  flowers  are  shipped  occa- 
sionally from  San  Francisco  by  express  to  consider- 
able distances  eastward,  perhaps  to  Chicago,  but  the 
chief  of  whatever  trade  there  is  in  this  line  consists 
in  material  for  Christmas  decorations,  the  wild  ber- 
ries of  the  California  holly,  and  certain  various  foliage 
is  also  used.  There  is  little  opportunity  to  send  ordi- 
nary cut  flowers  into  the  populous  places  at  the 
East,  because  the  local  production  under  glass,  which 
has  so  wonderfully  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  anything  that  can 
be  profitably  sold  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Flower 
growing  for  perfume  manufacture  is  practically 
abandoned  in  California.  Experiments  have  been 
made  for  the  last  twenty  years  here  and  there  in 
southern  California,  but  none  of  them  have  yielded 
profit.  Even  where  the  culture  conditions  seem  to 
be  favorable  the  absence  of  an  available  cheap  labor 
supply  for  gathering  the  blossoms  closes  the  door  to 
profitable  enterprise.  As  for  medicinal  and  kitchen 
herbs,  unquestionably  many  can  be  grown  success- 
fully in  California,  but  the  local  demand  is  nothing  to 
speak  of  and  the  Eastern  demand  is  fully  supplied  by 
the  production  of  the  Shakers  and  other  producers 
and  marketers  of  dried  herbs.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  one  can  seek  out  some  one  or  more  things 
which  can  be  exceptionally  well  grown  here  and  then 
develop  a  market  for  them  in  distant  parts,  but  this 
is  a  project  involving  much  personal  inquiry,  many 
disappointments  and  finally  is  uncertain  in  profits. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  have  water  avail- 
able at  Oceanside  crops  of  common  vegetables  and 
small  fruits,  grown  out  of  season  for  the  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  markets,  would  be  the  surest  way 
to  secure  some  reward  for  time  and  effort. 

An  Ant  Problem. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  five  acres  under 
cultivation  and  for  six  months  have  been  fighting  the 
ants  on  the  orange  trees  and  in  the  hothouse,  and 
trying  to  follow  them  up  to  their  holes  with  carbon 
bisulphide,  coal  oil  and  sugar,  bran  and  Paris  green, 
but  without  success.  A  number  of  times  they  have 
come  into  the  house,  but  have  driven  them  out  with 
corrosive  sublimate.  To  my  sorrow  I  discovered 
that  the  corrosive  sublimate  destroyed  my  plants. 
Can  you  refer  me  to  some  one  who  has  made  a  study 
of  destroying  ants;  also,  if  their  presence  in  great 
quantities  in  potted  plants  and  rose  bushes  will  hurt 
the  same  ?  I  have  been  told  that  their  presence  in 
the  orange  trees  counteracts  the  work  done  by  the 
Australian  lady  bug. — Desperation,  Alameda  county. 

We  judge  from  your  interesting  letter  that  you 
have  done  about  all  that  one  could  do  to  reduce  the 
ants  and  can  add  nothing  to  your  category  of  treat- 
ments. Allow  us  to  suggest,  however,  that  possibly 
the  reason  why  the  ants  are  so  persistent  with  you 
may  be  because  the  trees  are  infested  with  scale  in- 
sects, which,  as  you  know,  produce  an  exudation 
exceedingly  attractive  to  ants,  and  if  this  be  the 
case  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  ants  is  to  pro- 
ceed vigorously  against  the  scale  insects,  and  when 
the  tree  is  clean  of  them  the  ants  will  disappear.  The 
presence  of  the  ants  is  not  injurious  to  potted  plants, 
rose  bushes,  etc.    In  that  case  they  are  also  seeking 
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the  honey  dew  of  the  aphis,  scales,  mealy  bugs,  etc., 
and  so  long  as  these  plants  harbor  these  insects 
there,  too,  the  ants  will  congregate.  The  same 
treatment  is  suggested  with  reference  to  them  as  for 
the  orange  trees,  and  if  this  general  supposition, 
which  we  are  working  on,  is  true,  you  should  pro- 
ceed by  the  use  of  sprays  like  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
and  let  the  ant  question  settle  itself.  The  Australian 
ladybug  is  only  effective  against  one  kind  of  scale, 
while  there  are  many  kinds  affecting  the  orange 
tree.  Unless,  then,  your  trees  have  this  particular 
kind  of  scale,  called  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  the 
Australian  ladybug  would  not  live  upon  it,  and  it 
may  be  to  this  fact,  rather  than  to  the  presence  of 
the  ants,  that  you  find  your  trees  still  attractive  to 
the  latter.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  twigs  of  the 
tree  and  of  the  various  plants  you  mention  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  is  not  true  that  your  warfare  should  be 
against  the  scale  rather  than  against  the  ants  which 
are  friendly  to  them. 

Almond  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — What  printed  matter  is  there 
available  bearing  upon  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  the  almond,  the  soils  adapted  to  it,  etc.?  Can  you 
also  give  information  regarding  Contra  Costa  county 
as  to  soil  formation,  water,  etc.,  and  its  adaptability 
for  the  culture  of  the  almond  tree  ? — Reader,  Mer- 
ced county. 

There  has  been  so  much  published  in  our  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits  "  and  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  on 
the  growth  of  the  almond  that  it  has  seemed  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  its  culture  at  length.  It  is  grown 
very  much  as  the  peach  is,  except  that  continually 
cutting  back  is  not  practiced.  The  only  pruning 
after  the  tree  assumes  its  shape  consists  in  keeping 
the  head  from  becoming  too  thick;  otherwise  the  cul- 
ture of  the  almond  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  peach. 
The  light,  sandy  soils  of  the  plains  of  Contra  Costa 
county  lying  between  Mount  Diablo  and  the  San 
Joaquin  river  are  excellently  situated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  almonds.  The  soil  is  light  and  deep  and  the 
almond  root  penetrates  through  it  to  great  depth  in 
search  of  moisture.  That  district  also  seems  to  be 
less  frosty  than  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  valleys  of 
the  adjacent  foothills,  because  of  the  various  air  cur- 
rents which  are  continually  in  circulation.  We  know 
of  no  place  in  the  State  where  the  almond  bears  more 
regularly,  suffering  less  from  frost,  and  is  on  the 
whole  more  productive.  The  land  upon  which  the 
almonds  are  grown  is,  on  account  of  its  condition, 
lightness  and  non-retentive  character,  not  suited  for 
the  growth  of  grain,  and  can  often  be  bought  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Sex  Question  in  Grafting  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  any  attention  given  to  the  sex 
of  the  stock  when  grafting  is  to  be  done  on  dioecious 
trees  ?  Are  there  any  results  reported  from  experi- 
ments with  the  common  pepper  tree  along  this  line  ? — 
Student,  San  Francisco. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments  in  the  graft- 
ing or  budding  of  the  pepper  tree  and  we  have  never 
seen  any  plant  except  a  seedling.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  in  the  propagation  of  the  pistachio, 
which  is  also  dioecious,  that  it  is  uhe  custom  in  the 
south  of  Europe  to  graft  the  vera  species  upon  the 
wild  terebinthus  wherever  the  latter  is  found  natur- 
ally growing,  and  have  never  seen  any  intimation 
that  a  selection  of  the  stock  according  to  sex  is 
made,  although,  of  course,  most  of  the  scions  would 
be  taken  from  bearing  (pistillate)  trees.  There  are 
so  few  dioecious  trees  that  are  involved  in  the  horti- 
culture of  the  temperate  zone  that  our  horticultural 
observation  of  their  behavior  is  very  narrow.  Again, 
whatever  grafting  in  this  line  is  done  is  certainly 
undertaken  upon  seedling  stocks  in  the  nursery  rows 
without  waiting  for  them  to  attain  the  maturity 
necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  sex  characteris- 
tics. Our  impression  is,  therefore,  that  our  horti- 
cultural practices  will  not  be  found  to  disclose  any 
data  of  moment  to  you.  If  you  had  time  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  throughout  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Jamaica  and  Ceylon  better  information  might  be  had, 
as  in  tropical  horticulture  they  have  to  deal  more 
widely  with  the  dioecious  growths. 

Canning  Pears  for  New  Zealand. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  just  set  out  a  pear  or- 
chard and  among  other  varieties  have  planted  200 
Kieffer  and  600  P.  Barry.  The  Bartlett  is  being 
planted  very  largely  over  New  Zealand,  so  I  am 
inclined  to  later  varieties  if  they  can  be  successfully 


canned,  as  the  market  will  not  be  so  full  when  they 
come  on  and  I  can  always  rebud  if  the  varieties  are 
wrong.  We  are  only  just  starting  in  the  canning 
business  and  believe  we  have  an  opening  before  us. — 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Havelock,  North  New  Zealand. 

Kieffer  is  very  little  grown  in  California  and  has 
little  commercial  standing.  A  few  are  sometimes 
shipped  from  the  mountain  districts  where  the  vari- 
ety seems  to  develop  much  better  quality  that  in  the 
valley  or  nearer  the  coast — in  fact,  we  have  seen 
handsome  fruit  grown  near  the  coast,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State,  which  hardly  had  flavor  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  pears,  if  eaten  in  the  dark.  Then 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  grow  such  an  abun- 
dance of  higher  class  pears  that  we  have  had  little 
use  for  the  Kieffer.  Perhaps  if  we  have  to  fight  the 
pear  blight  to  a  finish  we  may  have  to  rely  upon  the 
inferior  blood  of  the  Asiatic  pears,  but  we  understand 
that  the  Kieffer  has  not  proved  blight  resistant  at 
the  East,  as  it  was  expected  to.  There  is  much 
along  this  line  still  to  be  worked  out  here.  As  for 
the  P.  Barry,  it  is  a  good  winter  variety  and  is  gain- 
ing in  favor  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  but  it  is  not 
largely  used  in  canning,  as  the  pear  product  is  made 
with  the  Bartlett  and  a  few  other  earlier  varieties. 
There  may  be  some  change  in  this  line  in  the  future, 
as  the  Bartletts  are  hard  hit  by  the  blight. 

Keeping  Chestnuts. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  some  chestnuts  which  I 
would  like,  after  picking,  to  pack  in  some  substance 
that  they  will  not  rot  and  mildew.  Will  you  kindly 
intimate  to  me  some  method  whereby  I  can  keep  the 
chestnuts  through  the  winter. — Suburban,  San 
Mateo  county. 

You  do  not  state  for  what  purpose  you  wish  to 
keep  chestnuts.  If  it  is  for  growing  seedlings,  they 
should  be  kept  in  moist  sand  until  the  ground  is  well 
saturated  from  the  rains  and  then  can  be  planted, 
although  if  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  rather  wet  and  cold 
better  results  can  probably  be  had  by  keeping  the 
nuts  in  the  sand  until  the  ground  begins  to  warm  up 
in  February.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
box  or  sand  bed  in  which  the  seed  are  placed  has 
adequate  drainage  so  that  there  shall  be  no  standing 
water.  If  you  desire  to  keep  the  nuts  from  spoiling 
until  they  can  be  eaten  later  in  the  season,  the  com- 
mon method  is  to  put  them  in  a  suitable  receptacle 
and  pour  on  boiling  water  until  the  nuts  are  covered. 
Then  stir  from  time  to  time  and  allowing  them  to  re- 
main there  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  After  this 
they  are  spread  out  until  perfectly  dry  upon  the  sur- 
face and  then  stored  in  boxes  or  barrels.  This  pre- 
vents the  kernel  from  becoming  hard  and  horny  and 
also,  from  the  killing  of  the  germs  by  the  boiling 
water,  makes  them  less  liable  to  mildew. 

Pea  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  cure  blight  on  peas  ? — 
Reader,  Los  Angeles  county. 

If  it  is  the  ordinary  blight  which  is  a  form  of  mil- 
dew, it  can  be  held  in  check,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  and  yet  when  the  air  be- 
comes too  dry,  or  the  soil  moisture  too  scant  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  no  amount  of  sulphur 
seems  to  be  capable  of  overcoming  it.  The  pea 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  moisture  and  coolness  of  the 
winter  season  in  places  where,  of  course,  the  tem- 
perature does  not  fall  low  enough  to  arrest  its 
growth.  In  almost  all  situations,  particularly  in  the 
interior,  it  spindles  and  blights  distressingly  if  it  is 
sown  too  late  and  forced  to  extend  too  far  into  the 
dry  season  for  the  completion  of  its  growth.  In  drier, 
warmer  places,  therefore,  the  pea  should  be  sown 
early  and  allow  it  to  do  its  chief  work  during  the 
rainy  season.  On  moist  lands  or  irrigated  lands  it 
can  be  carried  into  the  dry  season  and  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  resistant  to  mildew,  providing  grow- 
ing conditions  are  favorable.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
give  you  a  specific  for  the  disease  which  will  be  under 
all  conditions  effective.  It  must  be  determined 
first  that  the  plant  has  a  fair  show  for  growth  in  the 
soil  cultivation  and  the  moisture  which  is  available. 

Those  "  Jumping  Seeds." 

To  the  Editor: — As  you  want  to  know,  in  regard 
to  the  "  jumping  seeds,"  or  oak  leaf  galls,  whether  or 
not  they  had  been  sent  to  me  from  a  distance,  I  will 
say  I  picked  up  the  leaf  covered  with  the  galls  under 
a  tree  about  1  mile  from  Martinez,  or  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  Muir  Station.  I  knew  from  experience  in 
Germany  that  they  were  oak  leaf  galls  and  not  jump- 
ing seeds,  and  I  showed  them  to  different  parties  be- 
fore I  mailed  the  letter  to  you.    They  laughed  at  me; 


but  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  that  they  were  I 
balls  "as  old  as  oak  trees."  I  was  twenty-one  years 
with  the  late  Dr.  J.  Strentzel,  and  had  almost  every 
day  opportunity  to  see  things  in  nature.  The  first 
time  I  noticed  these  galls  was  in  1872  in  the  Strentzel 
hills,  near  Martinez,  and  then  again  in  1877  and  1879. 
This  year  there  seems  to  be  a  full  crop  of  the  balls. 
It  is  not  a  sure  crop  every  year,  and  only  on  very 
few  trees,  and  I  would  encourage  nobody  to  go  into 
that  kind  of  seed  business,  as  there  are  too  many  off 
years. — Chas.  Baumgart,  Martinez. 

This  gall  insect  is  evidently  plentiful  in  the  coast 
country  as  well  as  the  Sierra  region.  Since  your  send- 
ing them  to  us  we  have  had  them  from  the  hills  of  the 
Livermore  district.  It  is  evidently  a  good  year  for 
them. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  September  26,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cold,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  thunderstorms  and  abnormally  heavy  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  latter  part.  The  precipitation  for  the  storm 
averaged  fully  3  inches  in  the  valleys  and  probably  over 
5  inches  in  the  foothills  and  mountains.  There  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  high  Sierra.  Although  ample 
warnings  were  given,  the  rain  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  fruit  and  raisins  on  trays,  grapes  on  the  vines, 
unprotected  grain  and  hay,  and  practically  ruined  dry 
feed.  The  first  crop  of  grapes  was  nearly  all  gathered 
before  the  storm,  but  the  second  was  seriously  injured. 
Almond  harvest  is  completed.  The  rain  has  saturated 
the  soil  and  plowing  and  seeding  will  commence  at  once. 
Green  feed  will  probably  make  a  good  start. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  followed  by  high  winds,  thunderstorms  and 
heavy  rain.  The  precipitation  ranged  from  1  to  5  inches 
and  was  heaviest  in  the  central  and  northern  districts, 
where  all  previous  September  records  were  broken.  At 
San  Francisco  the  rainfall  for  the  storm  was  5.07  inches, 
and  nearly  equal  amounts  fell  in  all  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Grapes  on  vines,  tomatoes,  drying  fruits,  beans, 
unprotected  grain  in  sacks  and  baled  hay  were  consid- 
erably damaged  and  dry  feed  was  ruined.  ,  Hops  and 
beans  ere  nearly  all  harvested  before  the  rain,  but  a 
portion  of  the  bean  crop  was  unthrashed  and  received 
some  damage.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  in  most 
places  and  plowing  will  commence  soon. 

San    Joaquin  Valley. 

The  first  part  of  the  week  was  clear  and  favorable  for 
fruit  drying  and  raisin  making,  and  the  latter  part 
cloudy,  with  heavy  rains  and  numerous  thunderstorms. 
Good  pro  ress  had  been  made  in  drying  prunes  and  rai- 
sins until  the  wet  weather  began.  Great  damage  has 
been  done  to  grapes  on  the  vines,  beans,  hay  not  under 
cover,  and  unthrashed  wheat  and  barley.  Drying  fruit 
and  raisins  on  the  trays  and  stacked  or  covered  were 
probably  injured  to  some  extent,  but  this  cannot  be 
determined  until  later.  Dry  feed  was  greatly  damaged, 
and  unless  there  is  favorable  weather  for  the  growth  of 
new  feed  stock  will  suffer.  Timely  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  storm  was  given,  and  generally  needed  by 
raisin  makers  and  fruit  dryers. 

Southern  California. 

Cooler  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  heavy  rain  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ven- 
tura counties  and  light  showers  in  other  sections.  It  is 
reported  that  over  6  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Santa  Barbara 
and  vicinity  during  the  storrr,  but  the  precipitation  was 
much  lighter  at  Santa  Maria.  Beans  were  considerably 
damaged,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop  had  been 
thrashed.  No  material  damage  was  done  in  other  sec- 
tions, as  timely  warnings  were  given.  Raisin  making  is 
progressing  and  shipping  has  commenced.  Mountain 
apples  are  plentiful.  Oranges  will  be  a  lighter  crop  than 
last  season's.  Barley  planting  has  commenced  at  Ana- 
heim. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Heavy  rain  in  the  north- 
ern section  seriously  damaged  beans.  Blackeyes  did  not 
suffer  as  much  as  Limas,  as  they  are  nearly  all  harvested. 
Limas  are  cut,  but  still  in  the  field.  Rain  light  in  south- 
ern section;  no  appreciable  effect  except  to  assist  irri- 
gation.  _ 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, September  28,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

1.33 

2  52 

.85 

1.54 

64 

46 

Red  Bluff  

5.12 

5  22 

.00 

.69 

80 

52 

3  60 

3  66 

.00 

.31 

74 

54 

San  Francisco  

5.07 

5  15 

T 

.33 

68 

50 

Fresno   

1.76 

1  76 

.00 

.30 

82 

52 
44 

.31 

31 

T 

.26 

76 

San  Luis  Obispo  

3.46 

3  46 

T 

.34 

72 

54 

28 

44 

43 

.12 

76 

52 

T 

T 

T 

.15 

76 

58 

.00 

.81 

,05 

.66 

96 

64 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Hints  for  Home  Planting. 


From  a  Paper  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Eshelman  Sherman  of  Fresno, 
at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Imperial,  San  Diego 
County. 

The  entrance  to  a  ranch  or  the  front  yard  of  the 
suburban  residences  all  may  be  made  to  show  char- 
acter. The  house  surrounded  by  high  hedges  looks 
prison-like  and  not  inviting,  while  the  lawn  that 
slopes  gently  to  the  sidewalk  without  even  a  barrier 
is  full  of  loving  trust  in  the  world.  The  Australians 
that  visit  California  express  great  surprise,  saying 
in  their  country  the  flowers  would  be  picked  and  the 
plants  wantonly  destroyed,  so  much  for  heredities. 
The  country  home  gives  room  for  fine  avenues,  and  a 
large  ranch  has  miles  of  roads  for  beautifying.  The 
main  entrance  avenues  should  be  given  the  beauty 
trees,  the  palms,  and  camphor  and  ornamental  trees 
should  be  planted  —  one  variety  is  usually  best,  per- 
sonally the  palm  with  its  brown  trunk  and  gray 
beard  is  the  most  attractive  as  the  emblem  of  the 
immortal  soul  of  man  now  rising  above  the  mortal 
body. 

A  Unique  Avenue. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
avenues  is  on  the  Eisen  vineyard  and  is  of  tall  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  with  a  red  oleander  between  each 
tree,  while  overhead  are  trained  grapevines.  The 
oleanders  are  full  of  bloom  in  the  summer  and  the 
aroma  makes  the  air  heavy  with  an  oriental  sweetness. 
In  the  autumn  there  comes  the  scent  of  grapes  and 
the  purple,  red  and  white  clusters  strung  overhead 
on  the  brown  stems,  with  the  tinted  leaves,  are  tone 
pictures.  This  avenue,  made  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  growths  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  our  neighborhood. 

If  the  entrance  avenues  curve  they  are  more  pleas- 
ing. If  this  cannot  be  arranged,  then  do  not  have 
the  house  set  squarely  at  the  road  like  a  hospital  or 
barracks.  Placed  to  one  side  with  a  garden  around 
it  is  more  home-like. 

It  is  better  for  a  home  garden  to  be  individual 
rather  than  laid  out  by  a  professional.  The  gardener 
with  unlimited  means  allows  of  the  employment  of  a 
landscape  gardener  of  unique  artistic  ability. 
Grounds  around  a  country  home  that  have  two  or 
three  gardeners  and  are  kept  like  hotel  grounds 
always  seem  to  lack  soul.  One  looks  naturally  to 
see  signs,  "  Please  keep  off  the  grass,"  "Do  not  pluck 
the  flowers." 

A  Bermuda  Lawn. — The  center  of  attraction  in 
the  garden  is  the  lawn,  and  with  the  despised  Ber- 
muda grass  any  one  can  make  one  —  one  the  babies 
can  roll  on,  the  older  children  play  tag  on,  and  the 
family  all  have  their  rocking  chair  out  there  without 
fear  of  spoiling  the  grass,  indeed,  this  grass  rather 
enjoys  being  abused,  for  it  gives  it  a  chance  to  show 
how  it  can  rise  to  meet  hardship. 

Home  Made  Pots. — The  piazzas  and  the  steps  of 
the  house  should  be  filled  with  plants,  both  orna- 
mental and  blossoming.  The  cost  of  vases  and  jar- 
dinieres deter  many  from  collecting  plants,  for  they 
do  not  want  to  have  tomato  cans  filled  with  red 
geraniums,  yet  how  pathetic  is  this  longing  for  sug- 
gestions for  flowers.  The  careful  housewife,  by 
watching  her  chances,  can  soon  have  a  collection  of 
suitable  jars  and  tubs. 

I  take  old  milk  cans,  from  ten  gallons  down  to  the 
two-gallon,  the  tops  and  handles  are  removed,  all 
painted  white  and  sanded  with  coarse  sand  from  the 
wash — made  into  granite.  The  syrup  cans,  lurid 
with  varnish,  can  be  painted  and  used,  while  the 
Japanese  tubs  and  Chinese  jars  are  always  available. 
The  ginger  jars,  filled  with  earth  and  "planted  with 
vines  —  as  Wandering  Jew,  Cypress  and  Balloon 
vines,  are  swung  on  bamboo  poles  in  sets  of  six  or 
ten  and  several  rows  deep,  used  on  a  side  piazza 
make  a  pleasing  screen. 

Roses. — In  planting  the  garden  of  roses  —  rows 
should  be  long  for  the  flower  beds,  for  the  plow  and 
ha  rrow  are  used  to  cultivate.  Directly  around 
the  house  is  not  the  best  place  for  the  roses,  for  they 
do  not  succeed  as  well  there  as  in  the  open  field;  they 
need  plenty  of  air  to  escape  mildew.  During  their 
ragged  season  they  have  a  chance  to  be  out  of  sight. 
The  roses  in  bloom  on  the  fences  are  simply  to  screen 
away  the  view  of  the  chicken  houses,  and  they  give  a 
wealth  of  bloom.  From  the  way  they  grow  without 
much  care  has  come  to  us  the  idea  of  planting  these 
common  roses  by  the  thousands  along  the  road  back 
of  the  ranch,  and  by  using  wire  netting  from  tree 
to  tree  making  a  continuous  fence.  We  have  the 
roses  ready  and  hope  our  good  man  can  be  enthused 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  fences,  but  if  he  does  not 
the  roses  will  be  planted  anyway  and  be  ready  for 
next  year.  The  Shasta  daisy  that  Mr.  Burbank 
gave  us  a  few  years  ago  has  proven  a  treasure  to 
us,  it  stands  hard  treatment  and  blooms  on.  The 
new  Shasta  daisy,  Alaska,  California  and  Westralia 
are  enormous  flowers.  In  a  Fresno  garden  are 
measures  of  several,  that,  lying  lightly  on  the  rule, 
were  5  inches  across,  when  pressed  down  were  5J. 
There  were  dozens  of  them  of  this  size  and  all  have 
received  only  garden  care. 

The  yellow  garden  was  a  great  success  this  year 
with  the  marigolds,  sunflowers  and  goldenglow.  The 


cannas,  of  which  over  1000  new  bulbs  were  planted 
last  year,  have  more  than  paid  us,  for  the  new  va- 
rieties are,  many  of  them,  as  beautiful  as  orchids. 

The  chrysanthemum  beds  have  had  to  be  sprayed 
several  times  with  ivory  soap  and  water  to  kill  the 
black  fleas  that  infest  them.  We  have  about  2000 
varieties,  but  will  not  have  any  show  flowers.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  disbud  them,  but  I  feel  sure  had  I 
been  there  they  would  have  been  left  alone,  for  per- 
sonally I  prefer  the  medium-sized  flower. 

Simplicity  in  the  garden  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced; yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  not  run  that 
too  far.  When  I  see  and  read  of  the  struggles  of 
some  one  in  fashionable  life  I  am  thankful  I  live  in 
California  and  am  free,  for  I  can  be  simpler  in  my 
life  without  offense  to  others. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  Meal. 

Our  readers  frequently  ask  about  the  grinding  of 
alfalfa  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  ranch 
outfits  for  grinding  for  home  use.  It  seems  that 
manufacturing  alfalfa  into  a  proprietary  stock  food 
is  being  done  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  newer  alfalfa 
regions  of  the  central  west  than  in  this  State,  and 
while  we  do  not  know  just  how  the  work  undertaken 
here  compares  with  that  east  of  the  Rockies  the  de- 
tails of  the  latter  are  certainly  interesting. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  a  man  of  high  repute,  is  now 
working  for  a  large  alfalfa  meal  outfit  at  Omaha,  and 
in  answer  to  questions  from  the  Kansas  Fanner,  he 
gives  the  following  information: 

The  alfalfa  meal  business  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy 
and  it  is  a  question  yet  whether  it  is  more  profitable 
to  market  alfalfa  as  meal  or  as  hay. 

For  a  person  who  has  but  a  few  hundred  acres  I 
would  say  that  it  would  not  pay  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  grinding  the  alfalfa.  In  order  to  grind  the  hay  it 
must  first  be  kiln-dried,  as  hay  ordinarily  cured  con- 
tains too  much  moisture  in  the  stems  to  grind  into  a 
meal  readily.  Even  after  kiln-drying  it  takes  an  im- 
mense power  to  operate  the  machinery.  Again,  it 
does  not  pay  to  grind  any  but  first  quality  hay  that 
has  been  gathered  green  enough  to  retain  the  leaves, 
thus  only  a  part  of  the  few  hundred  acres  could  be 
utilized. 

At  present  there  are  no  factories  that  I  know  of 
which  make  machinery  especially  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  mill  must  be  one  of  exceedingly  adequate 
qualities  to  do  the  work  required. 

The  Alfalfa  Meal  Co.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  whom  I 
am  working  at  present,  so  far  has  been  quite  success- 
ful in  the  manufacture  of  alfalfa  meal  and  alfalfa  prod- 
ucts. It,  however,  has  over  20,000  acres  of  alfalfa  to 
draw  first  quality  goods  from,  a  special  factory  and 
apparatus  for  drying,  grinding,  mixing  and  handling, 
and  thus  far  everything  looks  bright  for  the  future  I 
success  of  this  business. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  person  with  but  several 
hundred  acres  can  hardly  go  to  the  expense  neces-  j 
sary  for  operating  such  a  business  and  be  successful. 

Otlt  alfalfa  product  consists  of  75%  alfalfa  meal 
and  25%  sugar  beet  molasses.  The  alfalfa  used  for 
this  product  is  none  but  first  quality,  which  shows 
from  16%  to  18%  protein.  This  is  mixed  with  pure 
sugar  beet  molasses  which  contains  50%  pure  sugar, 
which  is  digested  at  once  by  the  animal.  The  prod- 
uct of  this  happy  combination  is  called  "Alfalmo," 
which  contains  15%  to  17%  protein  and  50% 'carbohy- 
drates and  fat.  We  have  then,  in  the  alfalfa,  first, 
the  best  milk,  bone,  muscle,  egg  and  flesh  producer 
known;  second,  in  the  molasses,  one  of  the  most 
palatable,  fat  forming  foods  known.  This  forms  a 
product  which  pleases  the  palates  of  horses,  cattle— 
both  dairy  and  beef— sheep,  hogs  and  chickens.  It  is 
put  up  in  100-pound  sacks  and  retailed  at  $22  per 
ton,  or  $1.50  per  single  hundredweight. 

It  is  being  fed  successfully  at  Ames,  Iowa,  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  to  show  hogs,  lambs,  chickens, 
horses  and  Belgian  hares.  In  Omaha,  hardly  a  sta- 
ble in  the  city  but  would  gladly  recommend  alfalmo. 
At  Des  Moines,  during  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  70,000 
pounds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  feeders 
in  the  land,  and  as  yet  not  an  unfavorable  report  has 
been  received.  The  salesmen  now  representing  this 
company  have  been  sending  in  orders  at  the  rate  of 
over  13,000  pounds  per  day.  This  indicates  what 
practical  feeders  think  of  it.  Alfalmo  not  only  ex- 
ceeds bran  and  shorts  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
but  practically  is  more  appetizing,  succulent,  and 
furnishes  in  better  form  the  ideal  feed  to  balance  the 
excessive  corn  ration. 


Thoughts  on  Handling  Alfalfa  Hay. 


To  the  Editor: — If  ground  alfalfa  is  as  much  bet- 
ter than  whole  hay  as  flour  is  better  than  whole 
wheat,  then  we  must  be  coming  to  an  interesting 
subject.  I  have  long  wished  and  wondered  if  some- 
thing that  way  would  not  some  time  be  done.  I  have 
raised  several  crops  of  alfalfa  seed  and  the  straw  is 
pretty  well  ground  by  threshing,  and  cattle  are  fond 


of  the  powdered  part.  The  butts  of  the  stems  are 
broken  up  into  short  pieces,  and  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
the  overripeness  of  it  as  hay,  the  stems  are  not  very 
well  liked,  but  much  of  it  gets  ground — or,  rather, 
powdered — and  stock  are  very  fond  of  it.  Again,  a 
thin  coat  of  this  fine  stuff  makes  a  fine  waterproof 
cover  for  stacks. 

But  my  thoughts  were  these:  You  know,  a  large 
farmer  can  have  a  derrick  and  build  tall  stacks, 
while  the  small  farmer  with  his  place  fenced  off  into 
numerous  fields  can't  reasonably  get  the  hay  to  a 
derrick.  The  nearest  thing  I  ever  saw  to  a  silo  cut- 
ter was  a  picture  of  one,  which  showed  an  elevator 
or  carrier,  or  perhaps  a  pipe  to  blow  the  cut-up  corn 
into  the  silo.  And  so  I  have  thought  if  ever  it  was 
tried  as  a  hay  cutter  and  stacker  it  would  take  like 
wildfire;  for  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  the  solving 
of  a  number  of  problems.  First,  the  small  farmer 
could  have  something  better  than  a  derrick.  The 
team  that  drew  the  hay  to  the  cutter  could  be  hitched 
to  the  horse  power  cutter  and  elevator.  The  bulk 
would,  perhaps,  be  reduced  one-half  or  more.  The 
stack  would  turn  water  and  could  be  fed  in  mangers 
to  cattle,  and  doubtless  be  greatly  improved  as  a 
food.  H.  E.  Dye. 

Visalia. 

The  suggestion  is  perfectly  feasible  so  far  as  the 
cutting  and  blowing  of  the  fine  stuff  to  place  is  con- 
cerned, but  whether  the  outfit  would  cost  too  much 
to  make  or  operate  to  make  it  popular  is  another 
question  which  can  only  be  told  by  actual  use. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


California  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association. 


Official  report  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rurai, 
,  Press. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  California  An- 
gora Goat  Breeders'  Association  was  held  in  Sacra- 
mento Thursday,  September  1st,  President  C.  P. 
Bailey  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  business  routine 
Mr.  Bailey  reviewed  some  of  the  work  the  Association 
has  accomplished  in  the  past.  He  read  in  part  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting,  and  as  they  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  goat  breeders  of  the  present  day, 
we  give  them.  "On  Thursday,  Sept.  17,  1885,  at 
Pioneer  Hall,  Sacramento,  a  number  of  Angora  goat 
breeders  attending  the  State  Fair  assembled  to  con- 
sider matters  of  importance  to  the  goat  interest. 
After  organization  the  following  resolutions  were  of- 
fered and  adopted: 

Whereas,  Angora  goat  breeding  is  now  a  well  estab- 
lished business,  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
domestic  mohair  by  Eastern  manufacturers;  and 

Whereas,  The  climate  of  a  great  portion  of  our 
State,  together  with  the  natural  forage  in  the  rough 
mountain  districts,  is  furnishing  the  best  quality  of  fine, 
lustrous,  long-stapled  mohair  at  less  expense  than  pas- 
tures suitable  for  any  other  stock  that  can  be  found  in 
the  State;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  breeding  of  the  Angora  mohair 
goat  is  an  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  a 
profitable  employment  to  those  engaged  therein,  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  localities  where  the  industry 
is  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  breeders  associate  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  and  giving  information  about 
the  numbers  of  mohair  producing  animals  in  their 
flocks,  the  best  mode  of  handling  them,  shearing,  pack- 
ing and  marketing  mohair,  also  the  raising  and  man- 
agement of  kids,  and  highest  percentage  of  kids 
reared  up. 

Resolved,  That  the  rate  of  freight  heretofore 
charged  by  the  railroads  to  Eastern  points  is  discrimi- 
nation against  mohair,  and  that  mohair  should  have  the 
same  rates  as  wool. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  be  the 
goat  breeders'  medium  for  publication  of  all  matters  of 
interest. 

C.  W.  Schleiffer  was  chairman.  Mr.  Bailey  stated 
that  for  the  past  nineteen  years  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  tho  wool  rate  for  mohair,  and  although  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  much  lower  rate  than  that  which 
prevailed  years  ago,  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  wool  rate.  "  The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  by  myself  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  " in  Sacramento,  Sept. 
Hi,  lHSG.  on  motion,  a  constitution  for  this  Association 
was  presented  and  adopted  and  signed  by  the  members 
present,  and  it  was  further  decided  that  the  secretary 
should  enter  the  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  new 
members  paying  him  the  fee  of  $2.50.  The  officers 
elected  at  that  meeting  were:  President,  C.  P.  Bailey 
of  San  Jose:  vice-president,  T.  H.  Harland  of  Venado: 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Julius  Weyand." 

We  have  continued  to  hold  annual  meetings  ever 
since  and  we  have  the  right  to  feel  proud  that  we 
are  the  oldest  Angora  goat  breeders'  association  in 

America. 

New  Importations.— Mr.  Bailey  reported  that 
the  four  goats  which  his  firm  had  recently 
secured  from  Asia  Minor,  through  the  personal 
energy  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey,  had  done  well 
and  that  their  fleeces  were  finer  and  inclined  to 
be  of  a  more  ringletty  style  than  any  other  of  the 
goats  secured  at  former  importations.  Although 
the  expense  of  the  importation  was  considerable,  the 
results  justified  the  experiment.    "We  have  re- 
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cently  secured  permission  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  "to 
import  twenty  head  from  South  Africa  and  we  ex- 
pect these  to  arrive  any  time  now.  The  goats  have 
been  selected  by  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  in  South 
Africa  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  receive  ex- 
cellent specimens.  Our  South  African  bucks,  Cape- 
town and  Pasha,  have  been  good  ones  and  we  hope 
to  get  even  better  ones  in  this  importation." 

Growers'  Reports. — Mr.  W.  W.  Wright  gave  an 
interesting  review  of  the  Angora  conditions  in  Mer- 
ced county:  "The  season  has  been  very  dry,"  said 
Mr.  Wright,  "but  my  goats  have  done  fairly  well. 
I  sold  my  mohair  at  satisfactory  prices  and  during 
the  past  year  I  have  sold  over  2000  head  of  does  with 
kids.  Although  the  mohair  market  is  a  little  un- 
settled, I  look  for  a  fairly  good  season  next  year  and 
if  we  get  a  good  wetting  this  winter  I  will  have  fine 
feed." 

Mr.  Wright  also  described  in  detail  a  new  baling 
press  which  he  had  constructed  and  showed  a  report 
from  an  Eastern  concern  saying  that  the  mohair  ar- 
rived in  even  finer  condition  than  the  far-famed 
Turkish  bales.  He  thought  all  mohair  growers 
should  have  a  mohair  press. 

Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Cowell  reported  their  goats  in 
fine  condition,  and  stated  that  they  had  a  local  mar- 
ket for  their  wethers  at  $4  per  head.  The  buyer 
came  to  the  ranch  and  paid  for  the  goats  there. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  mutton  market  is  so 
low  this  was  considered  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 

After  a  general  discussion  and  the  election  of 
officers,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  convene  next  year. 


Solano  Sheepmen's  Association. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Solano  County  Sheep- 
men's Association  was  held  in  Suisun  last  week.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the 
following  sheep  raisers  were  in  attendance:  John 
Church  of  Dixon,  Z.  Bithell  of  Oakland,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Colusa,  Clem  Hartley  of  Vacaville,  H.  R.  Timm  of 
Rio  Vista,  W.  H.  Fry,  T.  A.  Kilkenny  and  A.  B. 
Parker  of  Elmira,  and  Jos.  H.'Hoyt  of  Suisun.  Mr. 
Hoyt  is  deputy  sheep  inspector  for  the  county. 

The  Association  pays  a  bounty  of  $25  for  killing  old 
coyotes  and  $5  for  pups.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Association  last  spring  thirty-three  claims  for 
bounty  have  been  paid. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  receipts 
amounting  to  $742.20;  expenditures,  $430.75;  bal- 
ance on  hand,  $311.45. 

A  new  board  of  directors  was  chosen,  as  follows: 
Chas.  Clausen,  Tremont;  T.  A.  Kilkenny,  Elmira;  E. 
L.  Stewart,  Montezuma;  John  Church,  Dixon;  W.  B. 
Pressley,  Rio  Vista;  C.  E.  Barnhart,  Binghamton; 
Julian  B.  Hoyt,  Denver  ton;  C.  A.  Morrill,  Suisun, 
and  H.  R.  Time,  Maine  Prairie. 

W.  H.  Fry  addressed  the  sheepmen  in  advocacy  of 
the  proposition  of  doing  away  with  the  office  of  dep- 
uty sheep  inspector  in  the  county,  or,  if  that  was 
not  possible,  in  limiting  his  duty  to  the  inspection  of 
sheep  for  shipment  and  inspection  on  report  being 
made  to  him  of  disease.  Mr.  Hoyt  explained  the  law 
in  relation  to  his  duties,  and  assured  the  sheepmen 
that  he  was  making  his  charge  as  light  as  he  possibly 
could.  He  said  that  after  the  first  two  years  only 
one  inspector  is  required  by  law.  That  will  decrease 
the  expense  to  the  sheepmen  one-half  after  the  first 
of  next  January.  If  sheep  have  recently  been  in- 
spected and  found  to  be  clean  and  free  from  disease 
it  is  also  his  custom  to  grant  permits  for  shipment 
on  the  previous  inspection,  thereby  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  another  inspection.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  been  in- 
formed by  District  Attorney  Gregory  that  he  can 
legally  do  this.  He  said  his  job  was  no  sinecure  and 
that  there  was  no  money  in  it,  considering  the  time 
and  expense  required. 

There  not  being  a  quorum  of  directors  present,  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting  and  elect  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  A  meeting  for  that  purpose 
will  be  called  by  President  H.  R.  Timm  in  the  near 
future. 


FRUIT  nARKETING. 

Marketing  Lemons. 

By  E.  B.  Vascheb  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
El  Cajon. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  phase  of  the 
lemon  industry,  upon  which  we  cannot  consult  too 
often,  or  too  thoroughly — that  is  the  wasteful  and 
ruinous  decay  of  our  fruit,  and  the  remedy. 

The  decay  is  practically  of  two  kinds  and  comes 
from  two  causes,  apparently,  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  —  constitutional  weakness;  second,  decay 
caused  by  improper  picking  and  handling.  I  take 
up  the  last  cause  first,  because  the  remedy  is  easy. 
We  have  all  heard  that  lemons  should  be  handled  like 
eggs — and  not  boiled  eggs  at  that.  Now  while  we 
know  that  as  a  maxim,  do  we  realize  what  it  means, 
and  do  we  do  it  ?  If  you  think  you  do,  let  me  suggest 
an  experiment :  TakVyour  picking  bag  and  go  out 
to  your  trees;  ask  your  good  wife  to  go  along  also; 


pick  your  bag  full  with  your  usual  care  and  when 
done  place  in  the  field  box  in  the  customary  way. 
This  done,  ask  your  good  wife  to  go  back  to  the 
house  and  bring  out  a  goodly  supply  of  eggs;  if  the 
eggs  are  selling  at  25  cents  a  dozen  at  the  store,  it 
will  make  the  experiment  much  more  interesting. 
Now  while  she  is  meekly  obeying,  take  the  eggs  from 
her  one  by  one,  and  making  believe  they  are  lemons 
drop  them  into  your  bag  in  the  usual  form;  when  this 
is  done — keep  on  thinking  they  are  lemons  and  put 
into  the  field  box,  with  no  more  than  your  usual  care 
with  lemons.  Now  go  over  the  eggs  one  by  one  and 
examine  carefully.  I  would  rather  be  your  wife  than 
you — it  will  open  your  eyes  so  wide  they  will  hurt. 

You  will  say  it  will  cost  much  more  to  pick  this 
way,  and  will  it  pay  ?  I  say  emphatically,  it  will. 
Every  egg  you  drop  bruises  itself  and  one  or  two 
more  that  it  strikes.  Do  the  picking  your  own  way, 
pick  in  a  basket  or  in  a  sack,  or  directly  into  a  field 
box,  do  it  the  way  you  prefer,  but  the  longer  you  can 
keep  thinking  what  you  are  picking  are  eggs,  the 
smaller  will  be  your  loss  from  decay. 

I  remember  the  story  of  a  man,  who,  after  many 
years  spent  in  the  city,  went  back  to  the  old  home- 
stead for  a  much  needed  rest,  and  among  other 
things  he  wanted  to  do  as  he  used  to  do  when  a  boy, 
hunted  eggs  in  the  old  barn  and  straightway  forgot 
his  find  and  his  Prince  Albert  coat  with  behind  pock- 
ets, until  he  sat  down  for  dinner  and  remembered — 
alas  !  But  I  have  seen  lemon  pickers  sit  on  their  bag 
full  of  lemons  while  fishing  for  fruit  under  the  lower 
branches.  What  would  be  the  result  if  they  were 
eggs  ?  We  have  seen  the  fruit  picked  carefully  to 
size  and  yet  dropped  a  distance  of  all  the  way  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot  into  the  bag.  Would  an  egg  stand 
this,  think  you  ?  A  man  may  feel  sure  that  he  is  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  careful  in  picking,  yet  destroy 
the  effects  of  his  care  in  emptying  his  receptacle 
carelessly  into  the  field  box.  Always  remember — 
Eggs  ! 

The  Other  Decay. — Now  about  the  constitutional 
decay.  A  lemon  may  be  handled  ever  so  carefully 
and  yet  decay — not  the  blue  mold  that  comes  from 
outside  bruises,  but  that  loathsome,  nasty,  messy 
muss  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother  to  box  and 
fingers  and  taints  the  pure  air  of  the  valley  with  the 
vile  smell,  spoiling  its  better  fellow  lemons  because  of 
its  nasty  contact;  spoiling  our  temper  and  flattening 
our  purses  until  they  are  thin  as  the  lean  kine  of 
Pharaoh's  time.  The  decay  that  comes  from  careless 
handling  will  not  show  under  a  week  or  two,  but  it  is 
sure  to  show  up  in  form  of  blue  moldy  remains,  but 
where  the  cause  is  constitutional  weakness,  the  decay 
may  be  longer  showing  up,  but  it  is  there  you  can 
detect  it  at  once,  and  you  need  neither  microscope 
or  X-ray.  Cut  your  lemon  open  lengthwise  of  the 
pith  or  core  or  rag,  that  woody  fiber  running  length- 
wise of  the  fruit,  is  large  perhaps  or  hollow,  you 
have  a  lemon  that  is  constitutional  weakness;  while 
green  it  yields  to  the  pressure  of  your  finger;  while 
curing  it  shrinks  all  the  way  from  15%  to  30%  of  its 
normal  size,  and  if  it  should  stand  the  weary  weeks 
of  curing-house  confinement  it  gets  more  and  more 
loose  jointed  after  it  is  packed.  It  passes  through  a 
rapid  decline  while  on  its  three  or  four  weeks'  travel, 
and  arrives  in  the  East  in  about  as  demoralized  con- 
dition as  the  Russians  are  in  Manchuria.  Now  what 
is  the  cause  ?  I  think  that  it  may  be  among  one,  two 
or  more  causes,  perhaps  to  all :  That  of  insufficient 
water,  irregularity  in  its  application,  or  frost. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  apparently  partially 
destroys  the  sap  channels  of  the  stem  through  which 
nature  forces  the  life  developing  fluid. 

You  have  now  my  idea  of  the  cause  which  causes 
the  inner  and  outer  decay.  So  far  so  good.  Now 
care  for  your  trees  with  the  greatest  care  in  all  de- 
tails. Pack  your  fruit  ever  so  carefully,  and  unless 
you  have  a  man  who  can  handle  your  lemons  as  a 
mother  handles  her  first  born  baby— turn  your  horses 
around  and  dump  your  fruit  (so  tenderly  picked)  into 
the  first  convenient  field;  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
and  more  profitable. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  that  our  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  decay  are  these  :  More  water,  better  applied, 
more  cultivation.  Handle  your  lemons  throughout 
like  eggs.  Pick  your  lemons  the  first  week  in  each 
month.  Pick  them  systematically.  Pick  them  to 
size,  all  green  ones.  Pick  all  yellow  ones.  Haul  to 
the  careful  man  at  the  packing  house,  as  soon  as 
picked,  who  will  see  that  the  fruit  is  clean— yellow 
sorted  from  green,  choice  from  fancy;  who  will  throw 
away  standards,  put  each  day's  picking  by  itself  un- 
der separate  tents,  and  do  all  with  that  same  care 
you  give  the  picking.  Don't  forget  eggs.  I  believe 
if  these  thoughts  are  carried  out  heartily  that  we 
would  make  a  profit  where  we  now  make  a  loss. 


Exports  of  American  Fruits. 

We  gave  last  week  an  interesting  report  upon  the 
American  fruit  industries  just  prepared  by  the  sta- 
tistical division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  following,  which  discusses  our 
fruit  exports,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter: 

The  export  trade  in  fruits  has  increased  enor- 
mously within  recent  years.  From  a  value  of 
$4,856,517  in  1894-1895  this  trade  increased  to  $11,- 
486,172  in  1899-1900,  declined  to  $8,415,103  in  1901- 


1902,  and  again  increased  to  $20,348,299  in  1903-1904. 

American  fruits  are  now  known  in  the  markets  of 
many  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The 
varieties  most  abundantly  found  on  foreign  markets 
are  apples  and  prunes.  In  1903-1904  there  was 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
$8,237,894  worth  of  apples  (including  both  fresh  and 
dried),  against  $6,760,436  worth  in  the  previous 
year,  and  of  prunes  during  the  respective  years 
$3,410,497  and  $3,512,507  worth.  In  point  of  value 
apples  constitute  over  one-third,  and  apples  and 
prunes,  combined,  over  one-half  of  the  fruit  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  consumers.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  these  two  products  occupy  in  value  a 
position  in  the  export  fruit  trade  corresponding 
closely  to  that  filled  by  bananas  and  lemons  among 
imported  fruits. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  apples  and  prunes  is 
consigned  to  countries  of  northwestern  Europe.  Of 
the  ripe  apples  exported,  from  80%  to  90%  goes  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  dried  apples,  about 
50%  is  shipped  to  Germany,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder,  in  their  order  as  purchasers,  to  Holland, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  is  also 
the  principal  customer  for  prunes;  Holland  furnishes 
the  next  most  important  market,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  also  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium and  France.  Canada  is  also  an  important  cus- 
tomer for  this  fruit. 

As  to  the  other  fruits  exported  from  the  United 
States,  statements  of  varieties  are  obtainable  in  no 
great  detail.  About  $4,000,000  worth  was  shipped 
out  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  under  the  general 
descriptions  of  " fruits  ripe  or  dried."  These,  it  is 
known,  consist  of  many  kinds,  and  the  utilization  of 
cold  storage  in  transportation  has  in  recent  years 
had  the  effect  of  constantly  increasing  the  quantities 
and  diversifying  the  varieties. 

The  only  other  raw  fruits  besides  apples  and 
prunes,  of  which  there  are  specific  records  of  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  are  oranges,  apricots 
and  raisins.  Of  these,  there  were  exported  in  the 
fiscal  year  1903-1904  quantities  valued  at  $1,629,506, 
of  which  oranges  constituted  about  45%,  apricots 
37%,  and  raisins  about  18%. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  exports  of 
fruit  from  the  United  States  for  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1903  and  1904  : 

EXPORTS   OP  FRUIT  FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


FRUIT. 

1904. 

1903. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Apples,  dried  (lbs.)  

Apricots  (lbs.)  

2,018,262 
49,301,665 
7,205,e86 

$  5,446,473 
2,791,421 
608,511 
739,593 
3,410,497 
281,402 
4,317,910 

2,637,002 
115,490 

1,656.129 
39,646,297 
9,190,08! 

$  4,381,801 
2,378,635 
713,887 
465,397 
3,512,507 
284,530 
4,215,034 

1,739,571 
66,757 

Prunes  (lbs.)  

Raisins  (lbs.)  

All  Other  Ripe  or  Dried 
Preserved  Fruits: 

73,146,2ii 
4,020,428 

66,385,215 
4,280.028 

$20,348,299 

$17,758,119 

Girls  as  Fruit  and  Hop  Pickers. 


The  newspapers  report  that  in  the  Strathmore 
district  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  fruit  growers  have 
dispensed  almost  entirely  with  tramp  labor,  having 
engaged  girls  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dundee 
as  pickers.  These  girls,  engaged  ordinarily  in  indoor 
occupations  in  those  cities  as  factory  hands,  dress- 
makers, etc.,  welcome  the  open  air  employment  as  a 
health-giving  holiday  for  which  they  are  paid.  The 
papers  say  that  the  girls  are  well  looked  after,  com- 
fortable board  and  lodgings  being  provided  for  them 
by  the  farms  on  which  they  are  employed  at  6s  ($1.46) 
a  week.  Attention  is  not  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
employment  of  these  girls  as  extra  hands  at  fruit 
picking  times  must  disorganize  the  work  in  the  fac- 
tories where  they  have  regular  employment.  In  the 
chain,  pulley  block  and  anchor  district,  near  Bir- 
mingham, there  is  annually  very  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  ironmasters,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
men,  women  and  children  employed  in  their  works 
abandon  them  temporarily  each  year  at  hop  picking 
times,  and  I  am  told  that  during  the  hop  picking  sea- 
son in  Kent  some  of  the  London  board  schools  are 
practically  emptied,  whole  families  migrating  to  the 
country,  where  they  encamp  in  barns  and  sheds  and 
under  hedges  until  the  hops  are  gathered  in. — Mar- 
shal Halstead,  Consul,  Birmingham,  Eng. 


Almeria  Grapes  of  Spain. 

From  United  States  Consular  Agent  A.  E.  Cahleton,  Almeria, 
Spain. 

The  exportation  of  the  white  grape  of  Almeria 
commences  the  last  of  August,  although  shipments 
do  not  become  of  any  importance  until  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  this 
year  and  a  big  crop  is  anticipated.  The  grapes  are 
at  present  in  excellent  condition  and  bid  fair  to  ex- 
ceed those  of  last  year  in  size  and  quality.  The  total 
crop  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  barrels. 

The  leading  grape  exporters  of  this  city  and  the 
province  have  just  effected  the  organization  of  a 
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society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  control  and  regulate, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  shipment  of  the  white  grape. 
The  disastrous  experience  of  last  year  and  the  causes 
thereof  were  so  obvious  that  a  strenuous  effort  will 
be  made  this  season  to  remedy  the  more  serious  evils, 
and  the  results  are  being  watched  with  considerable 
interest. 

The  chief  points  in  the  by-laws  of  the  association 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

L  All  ships  must  sail  direct  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  barrels  that  any  one 
boat  can  load  are  :  For  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Cardiff 
and  Manchester,  3000;  for  Hull,  5000;  for  London  and 
Glasgow,  8000;  for  Liverpool,  10,000;  for  Hamburg, 
8000,  and  for  New  York,  15,000. 

3.  No  two  boats  for  the  same  destination  will  be 
permitted  to  load  at  the  same  time. 

4.  No  boat  will  be  permitted  to  load  for  New  York 
before  September  15. 

Almeria,  Spain,  July  27. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Fall  Hatching. 

To  the  Editor:  —  To  many  who  have  never 
attempted  the  hatching  of  chicks  in  the  fall  months 
the  advisability  of  doing  so  they  might  question,  but 
the  rearing  of  fall  chicks  is  quite  commonly  practiced 
among  the  poultrymen  and  found  to  be  a  plan  that 
gives  profitable  returns. 

On  the  average  farm  there  is  spare  time  after  the 
general  harvesting  that  could  be  well  employed  in 
rearing  another  Hock  of  chicks,  as  they  can  be  well 
grown  before  cold  weather  sets  in  and  will  have  made 
sufficient  growth  to  withstand  disagreeable  weather, 
being  in  shape  to  grow  rapidly  after  the  rains  come, 
securing  an  abundance  of  tender  grass,  so  necessary 
for  their  best  good,  and  developing  in  season  to  be 
good  early  roosters  and  tillers  of  the  egg  basket. 

This  practice  of  fall  hatching  is  coming  to  be  more 
general  among  the  farmers,  as  at  the  present  time 
the  writer  has  orders  booked  far  into  October  for 
eggs,  and  more  added  to  the  list  almost  daily,  show- 
ing the  increasing  interest  and  employment  of  time 
among  the  farmers.  Birds  hatched  at  this  season 
may  be  looked  to  to  do  the  laying  the  coming  fall, 
when  eggs  are  high,  as  in  this  case  they  moult  the 
first  year,  and  early  at  that,  growing  their  new  coat 
during  the  warm  weather,  and,  being  fully  covered 


before  the  cold  nights  come  again,  are  in  condition  to 
keep  steadily  laying  all  winter,  when  properly  fed  and 
housed.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  this,  but  the 
plan  is  to  try  a  setting  of  eggs  from  some  known 
breeder  and  have  a  flock  by  spring. 
Agnew,  Cal.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 


The  Poultry  Crop  of  1904. 

As  usual  at  this  season  the  Sprague  Commission 
Co.  of  Chicago  present  their  annual  report  of  the 
poultry  crop  in  the  West  for  the  year  1904.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  compiled  from  inquiries 
sent  throughout  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  reports  received  this  year  indicate  a  material 
increase  in  the  supply  of  chickens,  a  fair  increase  in 
the  supply  of  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  a  falling  off  in 
the  supply  of  geese.  The  weather  conditions  have 
been  rather  more  favorable  than  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  The  season  was  rather  cool,  but  on  the 
whole  quite  seasonable,  but  in  some  sections  of  the 
Southwest,  the  far  West  and  North,  the  heavy  rain- 
fall caused  a  rather  heavy  loss  in  the  early  hatch- 
ings, especially  of  turkeys,  many  of  the  young  birds 
dying  of  wet  and  cold.  The  fertility  of  the  early  etjgs 
also  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  very  cold  weather 
during  the  winter,  leaving  the  stock  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  the  winters  were  not  so  severe, 
but  this  was  overcome  later  by  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. From  Iowa  a  number  of  reports  stated  that 
rats  had  killed  off  a  good  share  of  the  early  hatchings. 

Turkeys.— The  crop  of  turkeys  is  estimated  to  be 
about  15%  heavier  than  last  year.  Our  reports  in 
most  instances  claim  large  increases  in  the  flocks  of 
turkeys,  but  some  points  which  raised  a  good  many 
turkeys  last  year  report  a  material  shrinkage  this 
year.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  look  for  more 
turkeys  to  come  to  market  during  the  winter.  The 
season  is  unusually  late,  and  where  in  other  seasons 
a  good  many  turkeys  have  been  shipped  in  up  to  this 
time,  so  far  this  year  but  few  turkeys  have  been  re- 
ceived. Then,  too,  farmers  are  being  blessed  with 
good  crops,  and  in  no  need  for  immediate  money,  can 
afford  to  allow  their  turkeys  to  run  until  fall. 

Chickens. — The  reports  generally  indicate  a  very 
material  increase  in  the  crop  of  chickens,  and  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  the  crop  at  least  is  about  20% 
larger  than  last  year.  The  weather  conditions  were 
generally  favorable.  Farmers  being  in  good  condi- 
tion financially,  and  receiving  good  prices  for  their 


eggs,  have  perhaps  not  marketed  their  stock  as 
early,  nor  as  freely  as  usual,  and  indications  are  that 
there  is  a  large  quantity  to  come  forward. 

Ducks.  —  Everything  points  to  a  large  crop  of 
ducks — such  at  least  are  the  conclusions  derived  from 
the  reports  deceived.  The  indications  are  for  an  in- 
crease of  about  10%  over  last  year.  Late  prices 
have  been  more  encouraging  to  farmers  to  raise  ducks. 

Geese. — The  crop  of  geese  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  possibly  10%  less.  Of  late  the 
raising  of  geese  has  fallen  off  considerably,  with  per- 
haps the  largest  shrinkage  in  Illinois,  where  the 
enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  geese  from  running  at 
large  has  made  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  geese  raised. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Molasses  and  Beet  Pulp  for  Stock. 

We  gave  recently  a  sketch  of  southern  California 
experience  with  beet  wastes.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  results  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  is 

interesting: 

The  steers  and  sheep  that  received  only  alfalfa 
and  beet  pulp  made  the  smallest  gains  per  day,  and 
of  all  lots  they  required  the  most  dry  matter  per 
pound  of  growth. 

The  steers  that  received  only  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp 
gave  the  largest  profits,  $5.78  per  head.  This  ration 
cost  $2.80  for  100  pounds  increase. 

The  steers  that  received  a  maximum  of  grain,  eight 
pounds  per  animal  per  day,  and  alfalfa  and  pulp  ad 
libitum,  made  the  largest  gains  per  day,  were  third 
in  profit,  $2.50  per  head,  and  produced  the  best  qual- 
ity of  meat. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  increase  with  steers  on  a 
full  ration  of  grain  cost  $4.93.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  increase  with  steers  on  a  full  ration  of  corn,  grain 
and  pulp  cost  $3.98. 

When  alfalfa  and  pulp  were  fed  ad  libitum  with  a 
half  ration  of  grain  100  pounds  increase  cost  $3.51, 
and  pulp  had  a  value  of  $1.66  per  ton. 

When  a  full  ration  of  grain  was  fed,  and  pulp  ad 
libitum  and  a  half  ration  of  alfalfa,  100  pounds  in- 
crease cost  $3.84  and  pulp  had  a  value  of  $2.54  per 
ton. 

Of  the  sheep,  the  lot  which  received  a  half  ration 
of  grain,  four-tenths  pound  per  animal  per  day,  and 
alfalfa  and  pulp  ad  libitum  gave  the  largest  profit. 
They  made  as  large  gains  per  day  as  animals  that 
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received  twice  as  much  grain  and  alfalfa 
and  pulp  ad  libitum.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  a  small  amount  of 
grain  should  be  fed  to  lambs  getting 
alfalfa  and  beet  pulp. 

Molasses  fed  to  steers  had  a  value 
of  $2.35  per  ton.  As  a  sheep  food,  they 
did  not  give  the  results  expected. 

Beet  pulp  when  fed  to  steers  with 
grain  and  alfalfa  had  a  value  of  from 
$1.66  to  $2.54  per  ton,  and  when  fed  to 
sheep  its  value  ranged  from  $1.08  to 
$3.66  per  ton. 

Steers  that  received  grain  made 
larger  and  cheaper  gains  and  required 
less  dry  matter  per  pound  of  gain  the 
latter  part  of  the  feeding  period  thna 
the  fore  part. 

Steers  which  received  only  alfalfa 
and  pulp  made  practically  as  good 
gains  the  fore  part  of  the  feeding  period 
as  the  latter  part. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Alameda. 

Hops  Short  at  Pleasanton. — Press- 
Democrat:  P.  W.  Bussman  has  returned 
from  Pleasanton  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  hop  harvest.  The  Pleasan- 
ton company  gathered  2,200,000  pounds  of 
green  hops  this  year  as  compared  to 
2,300,000  pounds  last  year.  The  short- 
age of  100,000  pounds  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  early  rain  caused  the 
vines  to  fall  badly.  The  Pleasanton  hops 
are  all  grown  on  long  poles  and  break 
down  more  easily  than  those  grown  on 
short  poles. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Niles  correspondence 
Oakland  Enquirer:  The  grapes  are  par- 
ticularly good  this  season  and  prices  rule 
well.  Prunes  are  done  and  ready  for 
packing;  in  fact,  the  drier  has  been  pack- 
ing for  some  weeks.  Almonds  are  nearly 
all  harvested  and  only  walnuts  remain  to 
be  picked.  There  is  a  better  crop  and  of 
a  better  quality  than  last  year. 


Good  Region  for  Figs.— Oroville 
Register:  W.  H.  McNamee  of  Thermalito 
has  disposed  of  most  of  his  green  figs  this 
season.  He  shipped  about  ten  tons  to 
Hunt  Bros,  of  Alameda  county.  He  will 
have  about  fourteen  tons  of  dried  figs. 
He  is  well  satisfied  with  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  the  green  fruit,  and  thinks  he  will 
get  a  good  price  for  the  dried  figs.  He 
has  several  offers  for  one  or  two  ton  lots, 
but  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  entire  crop 
at  once.  He  says  that,  by  comparing  the 
figs  grown  here  with  those  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  he  is  satisfied 
that  this  foothill  region  is  one  of  the  best 
portions  of  California  for  this  kind  of 
fruit. 

Fresno. 

Big  Yield  of  Raisin  Grapes. — 
Reedley  Exponent:  J.  M.  Balkwill,  who 
resides  on  his  ranch  near  the  old  River- 
bend  school  house,  has  picked  this  sea- 
son's crop  of  grapes  from  his  29-acre 
vineyard,  the  yield  being  15,099  well-filled 
trays  of  raisin  grapes,  which  will  easily 
make  forty-eight  tons  of  raisins.  Mr. 
Balkwill  expected  a  lighter  crop,  as 
bunches,  while  maturing,  looked  thinner 
than  those  usually  produced  by  this  vine- 
yard; but  now  it  can  be  seen  that  lack  of 
quantity  is  made  up  in  quality.  The 
berries  are  large,  well  matured  and  will 
make  a  superior  quality  of  raisins,  bound 
to  bring  good  prices. 

Grape  Prices. — J.  E.  Turner,  one  of 
Selma's  vineyardists,  will  do  well  this 
season,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
raisin  association.  His  Malaga  vineyard 
produced  twelve  tons  of  grapes  to  the 
acre  and  he  has  sold  the  crop  for  $15  per 
ton.  His  Thompson  Seedless  vineyard  is 
yielding  two  and  one-half  tons  of  raisins 
per  acre,  for  which  he  will  receive  3  cents 
a  pound. 

Mendocino 

More  Hops  Sold. — Ukiah  Dispatch 
Democrat:  There  was  something  doing 
in  hops  in  Ukiah  Thursday.  W.  A. 
Ford  bought  for  Philip  Wolf  &  Co.  the 
hops  of  Sanford  Bros.,  M.  L.  Gibson,  Ed 
Howell  and  Zach  Bartlett  at  26c,  and 
Ernest  Clark  sold  to  Horst  at  25|c.  This 
about  cleans  up  the  hop  crop  of  this 
valley,  only  one  lot  being  left  unsold  that 
we  know  of. 

Orange. 

Walnuts.  —  Anaheim  Gazette:  The 
Anaheim  Walnut  Association  expects  to 
have  from  200  to  225  tons  of  walnuts  to 
ship  this  year,  having  made  this  increase 
from  seventy  tons  shipped  six  years  ago. 
J.  B.  Neff,  at  Anaheim,  states  that : 
"  The  walnut  crop  will  not  be  larger  than 
it  was  two  years  ago.  There  has  been 
considerable  dropping  of  damaged  nuts  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  in  some  localities 
the  walnuts  are  small  beoause  of  want  of 


water  and  overloaded  trees.  This  applies 
to  the  entire  valley." 

Apricots.  —  The  Santa  Ana  Dried 
Fruit  Association,  which  controlled  prac- 
tically all  unsold  apricots  of  the  Santa 
Ana  section,  sold  all  its  holdings  last  week 
to  Gowen  &  Willard,  acting  as  agents  for 
Rosenberg  Bros,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
price  paid  was  7\c  per  pound,  slightly 
more  than  that  realized  for  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  hereabouts.  The  sale  of  the  as- 
sociation fruit  cleans  up  all  the  apricots  in 
the  valley,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  individual  holdings. 

Apricot  Pits. — An  apricot  pit  cracker 
and  sheller,  one  of  the  only  two  in  exist- 
ence, has  been  shipped  from  Fresno  to 
Santa  Ana  and  Monday  commenced  the 
work  of  shelling  200  or  more  tons  of  pits 
for  Guggenhime  &  Co.  Will  McVey  and 
L.  Lillard  of  Davisville  are  in  charge  of  the 
machine.  Mr.  Lillard  is  a  stepson  of  the 
inventor,  W.  G.  Read  of  Davisville.  The 
machine  will  run  through  about  twenty 
tons  of  pits  a  day.  The  kernels  will  be 
shipped  to  Holland,  where  prussic  acid 
will  be  made  from  them. 


Sheep  Tax. — Auburn  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  A  suit  was  recently  instituted 
here  by  District  Attorney  Robinson  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  against 
the  Whitney  Estate  Company,  to  compel 
it  to  pay  its  sheep  license,  as  provided  by 
the  county  ordinance,  requiring  an  annual 
license  of  5c  per  head  upon  all  sheep  pas- 
tured in  Placer  county.  The  validity  of 
the  ordinance  was  attacked  on  the  grounds 
that  in  no  way  does  the  measure  hint  or 
intimate  that  it  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  regulation,  and  as  it  could  not 
be  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  the 
defendant's  counsel  ask  it  to  be  declared 
illegal.  The  amount  of  the  tax  sued  for 
is  $360.  Judge  Prewett  filed  a  decision 
overruling  the  defendant  company  *s  de- 
murrer, which  practically  decides  the  dis- 
puted license  to  be  a  valid  and  collectible 
one.  The  case,  it  is  said,  will  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  License  Col- 
lector Mitchell  will  insist  on  the  payment 
of  the  tax,  until  the  higher  courts  decree 
otherwise. 

San  Benito. 

Apricots  and  Prunes  for  Europe. 
— Hollister  Freo  Lance:  Over  160  tons  of 
dried  apricots  have  been  shipped  by  the 
Hollister  Packing  Co.  so  far  this  season. 
Most  of  the  fruit  has  been  shipped  to  Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg  and  Liverpool.  Man- 
ager Bolton  purchased  800  tons  of  prunes 
this  week,  paying  a  higher  price  than  the 
growers  could  realize  in  San  Jose.  Sev- 
eral carloads  of  pitted  silver  prunes, 
plums  and  peaches  have  been  shipped  to 
the  packing  house  from  different  parts  of 
the  State.  The  fruit  will  be  graded, 
packed  and  shipped  from  here  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Santa  Clara. 

Prunes.— Los  Gatos  News:  The  prune 
crop  is  harvested  and  has  proven  a  disap- 
pointment, large  sizes  being  few  and  far 
between.  There  is  little  or  no  movement 
in  dried  prunes.  The  bulk  of  the  pur- 
chases made  by  the  San  Jose  packers  up 
and  down  the  west  side  of  the  valley  have 
been  on  a  1  \  -cent  bag  basis,  with  a  pre- 
mium for  30-40s  and  40-50s.  The  short- 
age of  30-40s  and  40-50s  is  very  material. 
One  packer  in  San  Jose  out  of  800  tons 
graded  obtained  only  four  tons  of  30-40s 
and  less  than  10%  of  40-50s.  It  costs  $3 
per  ton  to  gather  prunes  from  the  ground, 
$4  per  green  ton  to  dry,  and  if  they  go 
2|  to  1  they  would  cost  $19.25  on  the  trays. 
On  a  1',-cent  bag  basis,  which  is  the  ruling 
price  to  the  grower  to-day,  80-90  prunes 
would  net  $20,  a  profit  of  25  cents  per  dried 
ton.  Anything  smaller  would  mean  a  net 
loss  of  a  considerable  amount.  Therefore 
any  prunes  which  run  smaller  than  70-80s 
show  no  profit  on  these  figures. 

Tall  Corn.— Gilroy  Gazette:  Alex. 
Watson  has  a  patch  of  corn  growing  on 
his  San  Ysidro  ranch  which  has  any 
number  of  stalks  which  are  14  feet  high, 
and  one  of  them  measures  exactly  15  feet. 
The  first  ear  on  the  stalk  is  8  feet  from 
the  ground  and  can  only  be  reached  with 
the  aid  of  a  stepladder.  The  seed  from 
which  this  giant  corn  grew  came  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton. The  name  of  the  variety  is  not 
known.  The  corn  grew  rapidly,  and 
after  it  reached  its  extreme  height  Mr. 
Watson  was  apprehensive  that  the  sub- 
stance had  all  gone  into  the  stalk  and 
that  the  ears  would  not  fill  out.  But  they 
did. 

Solano. 

Light  Almond  Crop.— Suisun  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  almond  crop, 
which  is  now  being  harvested,  is  the 
lightest  ever  known  in  the  history  of 


almond  growing  in  Solano  county.  The 
shipments  will  form  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
pared with  the  shipments  of  previous 
years.  Many  growers  whose  crops  last 
year  amounted  to  several  tons  will  not 
reach  the  one-ton  mark  this  season.  In 
fact,  the  crop  will  not  be  over  50%  of 
what  was  anticipated  before  harvesting 
commenced. 

Sonoma. 

Magnificent  Field  Corn. — Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat:  Joseph  Gutches, 
who  resides  on  J.  C.  Wright's  place,  on 
the  Coffey  tract,  near  Fulton,  brought  to 
the  office  a  magnificent  ear  of  white  field 
corn.  The  ear  is  a  foot  in  length,  is  over 
8  inches  in  circumference,  and  has  sixteen 
rows  of  grains.  He  has  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  the  same  kind  on  his  place,  and 
believes  it  is  the  finest  in  the  county. 

Prunes.— Petaluma  Courier:  With  a 
fair  crop  of  prunes  everywhere  in  Sonoma 
county,  and  in  most  places  a  large  crop, 
the  growers  would  have  obtained  rich  re- 
sults this  season  but  for  the  bottom  being 
out  of  the  prune  market.  A  basis  of  ljc 
for  the  four  sizes  is  what  has  been  offered, 
and  the  president  of  one  of  the  big  pack- 
ing concerns  stated  that  the  price  was  on 
a  basis  of  ljc  and  ljc.  Many  of  the  grow- 
ers have  contracted  their  prunes  on  a  l^c 
basis.  Other  growers  will  hold  and  await 
developments. 

Stanislaus. 

"Pick-Up"  for  Alfalfa  Growers. 
— Modesto  Herald:  By  reference  to  our 
table  of  daily  water  measurements,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  volume  in  the  canals  has 
been  increased — nearly  doubled — for  the 
last  three  days,  compared  with  the  days 
immei  iately  preceding.  The  rise  com- 
menced Saturday  morning,  was  main- 
tained Sunday  and  increased  Monday. 
Within  a  week  every  irrigator  in  Modesto 
district  will  have  had  one  irrigation  more 
than  he  looked  for,  benefitting  corre- 
spondingly, the  irrigating  season  usually 
closing  September  1,  and  this  is  true,  too, 
of  Turlock  district.  It  means  an  extra 
and  heavy  crop  of  alfalfa  on  about  25,000 
acres  of  land,  and  good  pasturage  after- 
ward. Estimating  the  total  of  this  crop 
at,  say,  40,000  tons,  and  its  value  at  $6 
per  ton,  we  have  a  "  pick-up  "  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Her  Cowship  a  Delegate.  —  Her 
Cowship,  Juliana  de  Kol,  the  world's  prize 
heifer,  who  has  produced  her  weight  in 
milk  in  two  weeks,  is  going  as  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  the  National  Butter 
Makers'  Association,  which  meets  at  St. 
Louis  on  October  20th.  Juliana  is  now 
being  prepared  for  the  journey  to  the 
World's  Fair  city  by  her  owner,  Charles 
D.  Pierce  of  Stockton.  She  will  make 
the  trip  in  grander  style  than  any  of  the 
other  delegates,  having  a  special  car  for 
herself,  painted  in  California  colors,  and  a 
small  train  of  attendants.  Of  the  ordinary 
luggage  that  delegates  to  conventions 
carry  she  will  need  none;  but  since  the 
railroad  diners  do  not  carry  the  choice 
delicacies  in  the  bran  mixtures  that  her 
cowship  is  used  to,  she  will  take  along  a 
commissariat  of  her  own.  Juliana's  record 
for  milk  and  butter  producing  is  the  best 
of  any  cow  in  the  world  of  her  age.  She 
produced  in  one  week  417  pounds  of  milk 
and  22  pounds  and  9  ounces  of  butter. 
Tehama. 

Wool  Buyers  Busy.— Red  Bluff  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  Something  was 
doing  ii  the  wool  market  all  day  Satur- 
day an  1  both  buyers  and  growers  seem  to 
be  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
day.  It  is  reported  that  fully  1000  bales 
changed  hands  and  that  prices  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12  cents — the  best 
figure  obtained  being  a  shade  better  than 
12J  cents.  The  total  output  of  the  county 
is  estimated  at  2500  bales,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  large  fall  yield  is  now  sold. 
Some  of  the  sales  made  Saturday  were 
for  wool  on  the  sheep's  backs.  The  old 
custom  of  bringing  the  sheep  to  the  home 
ranges  for  shearing  was  followed,  although 
it  was  said  a  few  weeks  ago  that  some 
of  the  flocks  would  be  sheared  in  the 
mountains.  Some  outlying  districts  are 
shipping  their  clips  to  the  county  seat  by 
wagons  and  a  half-dozen  teams  are  arriv- 
ing every  day. 


Tulare. 

Sonora  Wheat.  —  Sentinel :  Harry 
Boyd  has  returned  from  Tulare  where  he 
had  charge  of  three  Mg  harvesters,  and 
about  300,000  sacks  of  wheat  was  har- 
vested in  the  Tulare  lake  region.  He 
brought  with  him  some  fine  samples  of 
Sonora  wheat,  the  heads  being  4  to  6 
inches  long  and  the  yield  was  an  average 
of  thirty  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Good  Crop  of  Grapes. — Visalia  Delta: 
T.  A.  Elliott,  who  owns  a  ranch  west  of 
town,  states  that  he  will  harvest  100  tons 
of  wine  grapes  from  ten  acres  this  year. 
He  has  already  sold  his  product  to  the 
winery  at  Lac  Jack. 

Ventura. 

Bean  Crop  Light. — Enterprise:  Bean 
threshing  is  now  on  in  every  part  of  Ven- 
tura county,  and  some  idea  of  this  year's 
harvest  can  be  gained  from  the  reports  of 
the  outputs  of  the  fields  already  threshed. 
The  crop  of  1904  is  undoubtedly  going  to 
be  much  lighter  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  figures  on  the  yield  vary  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Some  place  it  as  low  as 
160,000  sacks,  while  some  go  as  high  as 
400,000  sacks.  Last  year's  crop  was  nearly 
600,000  sacks.  On  the  irrigated  lands  the 
crop  averages  very  well,  as  high  as  twenty 
to  thirty  sacks  per  acre,  but  on  unirri- 
gated  tracts  the  yield  will  not  average 
more  than  eight  or  ten  sacks  to  the  acre. 
On  the  Dixie  Thompson  rancho,  which  is 
this  year  farmed  in  subdivisions,  but  as 
usual  all  in  beans,  the  threshers  began  op- 
erations last  week.  The  average  for  the 
first  fow  days  was  about  eight  or  ten 
sacks  to  the  acre.  There  are  1500  acres 
in  the  ranch.  The  best  yield  reported  in 
the  south  of  the  river  section  is  that  on 
Frabe  ranch  of  twelve  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Yuba. 

Wool  Sales.— Marysville  Democrat, 
Sept.  27:  The  first  sale  of  wool  of  the  fall 
clip  by  the  Wool  Growers'  Association 
took  place  in  the  J.  R.  Garrett  Co.'s 
warehouse  last  Saturday,  and  prices  that 
were  accepted  ranged  about  12  cents. 
Bids  that  were  considered  too  low  were 
rejected,  and  there  were  several  of  these. 
Some  lots  were  sold  prior  to  the  regular 
sale  and  prices  received  were  not  made 
public.  Sales  were  made  as  follows:  Eli 
Davis,  17^  bales,  sold  to  Joseph  Bidale  at 
11.77$  cents;  W.  F.  Hoke,  41  bales,  to 
Dickens  &  Kerns  at  12  cents;  Fred  O'Ban- 
ion,  5$  bales,  to  F.  B.  Findley  at  12} 
cents;  W.  P.  Smith,  18  bales,  to  F.  B. 
Findley  at  10  cents;  Howlett  Bros.,  2  bales, 
to  F.  B.  Findley  at  9  cents;  Frank  Brown, 
19  bales,  to  F.  B.  Findley  at  11  cents.  The 
Elkins  &  Gianella  wool  brought  the  high- 
est bid,  13 J  cents,  and  was  sold  to  Frank 
Lee. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  BuDChes  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, Hi»ruina,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  It 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Danatle  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  prive  satisfaction .  Price  $>l.fiO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggtatfl.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Leu  toBoy  and  ten  to  Ron.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration 
tlunsry  or  traction.   Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  MtVs, 


Can  be 

Meagher  At  16th  SU.,  Chicago, 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
ounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
TH1SIS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


An  Unfortunate  Influence. 


Ol'  Mistuh  Jones  he  low'd  dat  he 
Wus  as  sure  of  heaven  as  a  man  could  be, 
An'  he  sniffed  aroun'  an'  he  put  on  airs, 
An"  he  wouldn'  ten'  to  his  own  affairs, 
An'  he  acted  in  such  a  haughty  way 
Dat  de  neighbors  'lowed  dey  wished  h'ed 
stay 

To  home,  instid  of  his  braggin'  aroun' 
Cause  we  couldn't  all  travel  whah  he  was 
bound. 

But  de  very  worst  about  Mistuh  Jones 
Wif  his  braggin'  in  dem  contemptuous 
tones, 

Was  de  way  dat  some  of  us  went  an'  did. 
We  got  so  reckless  we  done  backslid, 
An'  we  had  our  doubts,  as  sure  as  fate, 
Bout  gettin'  in  past  de  pearly  gates. 
An'  some  of  'em  said  dat  dey  didn't  much 
care 

If  ol'  Mistuh  Jones  was  a-goin'  there. 

—  Washington  Star. 


As  Summer  Wanes. 


I  dropped  a  seed  in  a  cold,  cold  heart 

Far  back  in  the  early  spring; 
I've  tried  and  tried  to  make  it  start, 

Oh,  I've  tried  like  anything. 

The  garden  flowers  that  the  sun  has  freed 

With  bloom  are  all  areek. 
Ah,  when  shall  a  bud  from  that  little  seed 

Blush  pink  in  my  true  love's  cheek  ? 

—  E.  S.  Martin. 


At  Night. 


Sometimes  when  Dark  has  spread  for  me 
her  robe  of  rest, 
And  Silence  guarded  by; 
The  night  bird,  Sleep,  would  startle  from 
her  nest, 
Stirred  by  the  baby's  cry. 

When  night  is  deepest  now,  again  and  yet 
again, 

I  lie  with  wide  eyes  wet. 
It  was  his  little  cry  which  waked  me  then; 
His  silence  wakes  me  yet. 

—  Edmund  Vance  Cook. 


Palmistry. 


Alone  James  did  it.  I  have  told  him 
since  that  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  never,  never  can  repay.  His 
reply,  that  he  would  rather  I  owed  him 
something  which  I  could  repay,  touched 
me  deeply,  but  had  no  other  immediate 
result. 

I  must  give  you  his  name  in  full: 
James  Arthur  Brocklebank.  Perhaps 
some  day  will  find  me  teaching  my  child- 
ren to  lisp  that  dear  name  at  their 
mother's  knee.  This  is  what  they  do  in 
novels,  though  I  should  not  think 
"  Brocklebank"  allows  of  much  scope 
for  lisping.    Still,  there  it  is. 

It  was  at  a  fancy  bazaar.  Most  of  us 
at  the  hall  were  helping  in  some  way. 
Our  dear  hostess  was  selling — what  are 
those  things  that  ladies  buy? — while 
her  daughters  had  sweet  and  scent  and 
tobacco  stalls,  and  so  forth.  I  thought 
at  first  that  I  was  the  only  unemployed 
one  until  James  strolled  up. 

"Hello,"  he  said;  "You're  doing 
nothing." 

"I  wanted  to  help,"  I  explained. 
"My  idea  was  to  keep  a  tobacconist's 
stall,  and  then  one  could  smoke  ciga- 
rettes all  the  time.  The  assistants  in 
shops  always  do  that  to  advertise  their 
goods." 

"O!  And   I  suppose  assistants  in 
sweet-shops  eat  sweets  all  the  time?" 
"Of  course." 

"Have  you  ever  thought,"  said 
James,  reflectively,  "  what  a  tired  time 
the  right-hand  man  of  a  butcher  must 
have?" 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "did  you  come 
to  talk  rot  like  that  to  me?" 

"No;  I  want  you  to  have  your  for- 
tune told.    There's  a  palmist  here." 

"But  I  haven't  a  fortune." 

"You  don't  want  one.  Half-a- 
crown's  enough." 

I  went  with  him  under  protest.  It 
was  a  very  dark  tent  into  which  we 
plunged,  and  I  could  see  no  fortune 
teller. 

"Where  is  she?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"The  other  side  of  the  curtain,"  said 
James;  "but  you  mustn't  go  in.  You 
put  your  hand  through  there,  and  she 


is  on  the  other  side.  Of  course,  if  she 
saw  you,  it  would  spoil  everything." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Never  mind." 

I  put  my  hand  through.  Some  one 
took  it,  and  it  seemed  as  though  she 
were  going  over  the  lines  of  my  palm 
with  a  pencil. 

"Don't  do  that — please!"  I  said.  "It 
tickles." 

There  was  a  light  laugh  from  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

"  You  are  very  ticklish,"  said  a  voice. 

"That  isn't  palmistry,"  I  remon- 
strated. 

"You  are  also  quick-tempered,  slow 
minded,  thin-skinned — " 

"Fat-headed,  go  on!"  I  said  bit- 
terly.   "Just  you  wait  till  I  see  you." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  the  voice. 
"I  don't  think  I  have  the  right  hand." 
"Of  course  you  haven't.  It's  the  left." 

"Yes,  that's  right.  Oh,  I  see!  I 
was  looking  at  it  upside  down.  You 
are  modest,  clever,  athletic  and  of  an 
artistic  temperament." 

James  laughed  unkindly. 

"  Did  you  laugh?"  asked  a  voice. 
"Certainly  not!"  I  replied.  I 
wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  But 
you  are  only  saying  things  I  know  al- 
ready. Won't  you  tell  me  my  fu- 
ture?" 

"You  will  be  married  within  a  year." 
I  gasped. 

"Did  you  gasp?"  asked  a  voice. 

"That  was  the  impression  I  intended 
to  convey.    But  are  you  sure?" 

"Quite,  quite  sure.  The  line  of  the 
heart  says  so." 

"  Heart  lines,  old  chap!!"  said  Jim, 
nudging  me. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the 
voice. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered.  "What 
you  heard  was  a  hitherto  honored  and 
respected  friend  being  kicked.  But  I 
say,  tell  me.  When  shall  I  be  en- 
gaged?" 

Before  the  end  of  the  week." 

"Hi,  Jim,  quick!"  I  shrieked.  What's 
the  day  now?" 

"The  thirteenth,"  said  Jim. 

I  shot  a  glance  of  scorn  and  loathing 
at  him. 

"Sorry,  old  man,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
"  It's  Saturday." 

"Why — good — Lord — then  I  shall 
get,  engaged  to-night!" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Jim. 

"Why  not?  O  you  idiot!  She's  not 
even  in  the  house.    She's  in  London." 

'.'Who  is?" 

"  Who?-  why — O,  nobody.  You  see 
what  I  mean.  There's  nobody  in  the 
house  that — " 

"It's  no  good,"  said  James  with  a 
grin. 

"You've  given  yourself  away." 

I  turned  back  to  the  curtain. 

"Are  you  still  there?"  I  asked. 
"Are  you  there,  are  you  there,  are  you 
there,  are  you — " 

"I've  finished,  thank  you,"  came  the 
voice. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  about  being 
engaged  by  the  end  of  the  week?" 

"Quite,  quite  sure,"  said  the  voice  a 
little  shakily. 

James  and  I  went  out. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked.  I  didn't 
recognize  the  voice." 

"0,  she'd  take  good  care  about 
that." 

"Well,  anyhow,  it's  impossible." 

We  entered  the  refreshment  tent 
and  drank  things.  Jim  tried  to  be  fa- 
cetious about  my  rapidly  approaching 
engagement.  He  even  misquoted 
poetry  to  me.  Things  about  love  and 
so  on. 

"Did  you  make  that  up  yourself?" 
I  said  wearily.    "It's  very  bad." 

"Why,  it's  Shakespeare,  man,"  he 
said  indignantly. 

"O,  thought  it  was  you." 

"  I  don't  mind  having  it,"  he  said,  and 
ordered  a  third  drink.  Kindly  observe 
the  new  Swan  of  Avon." 

"Are  swans  such  great  drinkers, 
then?  I  didn't  know." 

"You're  in  a  nasty  horrid  temper, 
and  I  shall  leave  you,"  said  Brockle- 
bank. 

I  watched  him  go  through  the  door  of 
the  tent.  Some  one  was  coming  up. 
He  went  on  and  spoke  to  her.  It  was 
a  lady.  He  came  back  with  her  and 
brought  her  up  to  me.  Good  Lord! 
'  It  was  Kate! 


"He'll  give  you  tea,"  said  James. 
"  I  must  go.  Good-by." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  went  off. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  said. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?"  asked 
Kate.    "Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Co  away.    You're  in  London." 

"I've  just  this  moment  come.  You 
knew  I  was  coming,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  I've  hardly  seen  any  one.  I've 
only  just  come  myself.  Why,  what 
train — " 

"  Never  mind  the  train,"  said  Kate, 
hurriedly;  "  I  want  some  tea." 

We  had  tea.  All  the  time  I  was 
wondering  if  I  dared  "  to  put  it  to  the 
touch,  to  win  or  lose  it  all."  At  last  I 
took  out  a  penny  and  tossed  it.  If  it 
turned  tail,  why,  then,  so  would  I. 
But  if  not — 

"Heads,"  said  Kate. 

"It  is.  That  settles  it.  After  all, 
who  am  I  to  blast  the  reputation  of  a 
respectable  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
beautiful  palmist?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  complained  Kate. 

"Kate,"  I  said,  impressively,  "it's 
written  on  my  hand"— and  I  showed  my 
hand — "that  I  shall  get  engaged  to- 
day." 

"Is  that  what  they  call  shorthand?" 

"  It's  palmistry.  The  line  of  heart 
has  done  something  exuberant." 

"Well,  I  hope  she'll  have  you,"  said 
Kate. 

"Do  you  think  she  will?" 

"You  should  ask  her." 

"I  am,"  I  said,  and  I  took  her  hand. 
"  Dear,  do  you  think  she  will?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Kate,  looking 
down.    "  Perhaps  she  might." 

"Only  perhaps?  Kate,  say  you're 
sure  she  will." 

"Quite,  quite  sure,"  said  a  voice. 

Something  in  the  words  struck  me. 
She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile. 
Then  I  began  to  understand. 

"  Kate!"  I  cried. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  day?"  said  Kate. 
—A.  A.  Milne,  in  Black  and  White. 


Hives. 


During  warm  weather  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  appearance  of  a 
very  common  yet  most  annoying  minor 
ailment.  Hives  is  the  popular  name 
for  a  form  of  cutaneous  eruption  to 
which  some  people  are  very  susceptible 
and  which  is  more  elegantly  known  as 
nettle  rash  or  urticaria. 

The  latter  terms  are  derived  from 
the  fact  that  contact  with  nettles  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  the 
disease.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
covered  with  a  velvety  down,  which, 
when  handled,  sets  free  minute  quanti- 
ties of  an  irritating  juice  capable  of 
causing  local  swellings  of  the  skin,  with 
intense  itching  and  burning.  Other 
plants,  such  as  the  squill  and  the  pods 
of  the  cowhage,  have  the  same  proper- 
ty; and  contact  with  jelly-fish,  certain 
caterpillars,  particularly  the  hairy 
ones,  certain  drugs,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  sea-bathing  will  produce  similar 
results. 

It  is  curious  that  in  many  persons 
articles  of  food  or  disorders  of  diges- 
tion give  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  In- 
dividual peculiarities  play  an  unusually 
large  part  in  this  respect,  and  things 
harmless  to  some  invariably  give  rise  to 
trouble  in  others.  Among  the  common- 
est of  these  are  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries and  other  fruits;  crabs,  oysters 
and  shell-fish  in  general;  fish,  tinned 
foods,  pork,  sausage,  mushrooms,  nuts, 
cucumbers;  also  many  drugs,  such  as 
quinine,  sodium  salicylate,  chloral  and 
so  on,  as  well  as  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

In  these  cases,  either  immediately  or 
shortly  after  taking  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, more  or  less  raised,  red  or  pale 
patches,  varying  in  size,  appear  on  the 
skin  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body, 
and  give  rise  to  great  discomfort 
through  the  burning  and  itching  they 
cause.  These  may  be  the  only  symp- 
toms and  the  trouble  may  disappear  in 
a  few  hours;  or  in  rare  cases  there  may 
be  evidences  of  severe  constitutional 
disturbances,  as  shown  by  high  fever, 
headache,  backache,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  nausea 
and  vomiting. 

The  treatment  for  the  mild  cases 
consists  in  light  diet  and  laxatives,  to- 


gether with  the  attempt  to  discover 
and  avoid  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
For  the  itching,  alkaline  baths,  cooling 
and  astringent  lotions  and  dusting  pow- 
ders will  give  relief.  The  temptation 
to  scratch  the  affected  region  should  be 
resisted  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  only 
aggravates  the  condition.  In  severe 
cases  medical  advice  is  of  course  neces- 
sary.—Youth's  Companion. 


Preserving  Cut  Flowers. 


The  best  time  to  cut  flowers  to  keep 
well  is  in  the  early  morning,  before  the 
sun's  rays  have  reached  them.  A 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  should  always 
be  used  to  clip  them  off,  as  they  should 
be  cut  smooth  and  free  from  the  stem, 
and  never  pulled  or  broken  off.  Flow- 
ers not  fully  developed  will  keep  the 
longest,  but  they  should  reach  their 
maturity  of  color  and  size  before  being 
cut.  After  they  are  cut  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  care 
taken  to  prevent  drying  winds  from 
blowing  upon  them.  If  they  are  to  be 
kept  over  night  or  for  several  days,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  them  in  a  pitcher 
or  a  pan  of  water,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  a  paper  framed  like  a  balloon, 
then  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place.  In 
this  way  they  will  have  plenty  of  air, 
darkness  and  moisture,  which  are  es- 
sential to  preservation  of  cut  flowers. 
If  wanted  to  carry  a  long  distance, 
they  should  not  be  packed  lightly  in  a 
bunch.  The  best  way  is  to  procure  a 
wooden  or  stiff  pasteboard  box,  line  it 
with  oiled  paper  or  tinfoil,  and  place  a 
layer  of  dampened  sphagnum  moss  in 
the  bottom,  and  upon  this  the  flowers. 
They  should  be  put  in  carefully,  so  that 
none  of  the  petals  will  be  crushed  or 
receive  too  much  pressure,  then  given 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  pure  water,  cov- 
ered with  oiled  paper,  and  the  box 
closed  tightly.  In  this  manner  they  can 
be  carried  a  long  distance,  and  if  not 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  or  remain 
in  a  warm  room  they  will  come  out  as 
fresh  as  when  first  cut.  When  flowers 
are  kept  in  a  vase  the  water  should  be 
renewed  every  morning.  The  ends  of 
the  stems  should  be  clipped  off  and  all 
decaying  leaves  removed.  Many  re- 
cipes have  been  given  for  preserving 
cut  flowers  every  morning.  The  ends 
of  the  stems  putting  them  in  boiling 
water,  etc.,  but  nothing  preserves 
them  so  well  as  keeping  them  dark, 
cool  and  moist  and  giving  them  pure 
water.  Charcoal  is  sometimes  used  to 
keep  the  water  pure,  but  keeping  them 
supplied  with  fresh  water  is  better. — 
The  Designer. 


The  Magic  Kettle. 


In  these  days,  when  a  veritable  tidal 
wave  of  silverware  follows  in  the  trail 
of  even  the  modest  wedding,  the  young 
housewife  has  much  ado  to  keep  all  un- 
dimmed  her  glittering  treasures  for  the 
inspection  of  a  sometimes  wearisome 
file  of  new  relatives  and  friends. 

And  if  my  lady's  dainty  fingers  are 
her  only  servant,  she  will  be  pleased 
with  a  suggestion  which  has  been  put 
to  practical  test  by  the  owner  of  a 
chest  of  silver. 

Have  a  large  aluminum  kettle  (which 
can  be  bought  for  a  dollar)  filled  with 
boiling  water.  Into  this  plunge  all  the 
silver  which  can  be  covered  by  the 
water,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour,  cov- 
ered. If  the  silver  is  not  very  dirty  it 
will  look  white  and  new  in  a  few  min 
utes;  but  the  aluminum  will  become 
coated  with  a  sediment  from  the  silver 
and  must  be  carefully  scrubbed. 

This  may  prove  a  magic  kettle. — 
Table  Talk. 


"  Does  the  mule  kick  ?"  is  a  question 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Gentle- 
men who  have  dallied  with  the  rear 
elevation  of  the  mule  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
competent  to  tell,  after  the  dalliance, 
whether  it  was  a  kick  or  an  earth- 
quake that  caused  the  concussion. 


"Mamma,  don't  you  think  you  are 
unreasonable  ?" 

"  How  so,  my  son  ?" 

"  You  whip  me  if  I  forget  to  take  my 
bath,  and  you  whip  me  if  I  go  in  swim- 
ming." 
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Domestic  Hints. 


Golden  Cream  Toast. — Cut  slices  of 
stale  bread  into  diamonds  and  toast  to 
a  pale  brown,  drying  slightly  in  the 
oven  before  browning.  Make  a  rich 
white  sauce  of  a  pint  of  milk,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dusting  of  mace  and  a  light  dust- 
ing of  pepper.  Cook  until  smooth,  add 
the  grated  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  pour  over  the  toasted  bread. 

Baked  Squash. — Squashes  will  soon 
be  at  the  height  of  their  perfections. 
Stewed  plain  with  salt  and  pepper  they 
are  not  to  be  despised,  but  they  make 
a  splendid  entree  when  baked  with 
spaghetti.  Arrange  in  alternate  lay- 
ers, beginning  with  the  latter,  and 
sprinkle  breadcrumbs  which  have  been 
moistened  with  cream  upon  the  top 
dressing  of  squash.  Bake  a  light 
golden  brown.  It  must  be  understood 
that  spaghetti  must  previously  have 
been  boiled  in  salt  water  and  the  squash 
mashed  with  plenty  of  butter. 

Tomatoes  a  La  Creme. —  Take  a 
small  piece  from  the  stem  end  of  firm, 
ripe  tomatoes  and  carefully  remove  the 
seeds.  Cut  twelve  mushrooms  in  small 
pieces,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh 
breadcrumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, one-half  cupful  of  chopped  chicken 
and  a  light  seasoning  of  salt  and  pep- 
per; have  the  butter  melted  and  the 
crumbs  soft.  Mix  well  and  fill  the  to- 
matoes. Bake  for  thirty  minutes,  bast- 
ing often  with  melted  butter.  Whip 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  and 
place  a  portion  on  each  tomato. 

Corn  Chowder.— Cut  a  2-inch  cube 
of  fat  salt  pork  into  small  pieces  and 
try  out;  add  a  small  onion,  sliced,  and 
cook  slowly  for  five  minutes,  stirring 
often  to  keep  it  from  browning,  then 
strain  the  fat  into  a  saucepan.  Cook  a 
pint  of  sliced  raw  potatoes  for  five 
minutes  in  boiling  water  to  cover, 
drain  and  add  to  the  fat.  Add  also  a 
pint  of  raw  sweet  corn  cut  or  scraped 
from  the  ear,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  boiling 
water  to  cover.  Simmer  until  both 
potatoes  and  corn  are  tender.  Melt  a 
rounding  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  flour  and  gradually 
a  pint  of  milk.  Let  it  boil  a  few  min- 
utes, add  to  the  chowder,  season  the 
mixture  more  if  needed,  boil  up  well  and 
serve  hot  with  crackers.  A  cupful  of 
tomatoes,  pared  and  sliced,  may  occa- 
sionally be  cooked  with  the  potatoes 
and  corn  to  give  pleasing  variety. 

Small  Veal  and  Ham  Pies. — One 
and  a  half  pounds  of  veal,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  bacon,  two  hard-boiled  eggs, 
three-quarters  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a 
little  nutmeg,  one  teacupful  of  water 
for  gravy,  or  the  bones  of  the  veal  may 
be  boiled  and  this  stock  used  for  gravy. 
Grease  some  patty  tins  and  line  with 
the  following  paste:  One-half  pound  of 
flour,  four  ounces  of  butter  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Mix  the 
butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  baking 
powder  and  make  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
water.  When  rolled  out  thinly,  line  the 
tins  with  it,  cut  lids  from  the  remainder 
of  paste  and  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
center  of  each.  Cut  the  veal,  bacon 
and  eggs  into  very  small  pieces,  add  the 
seasoning  and  the  water  or  stock.  Fill 
the  patty  tins  with  the  mixture,  wet 
the  edges  of  the  paste,  put  on  the  lids 
and  brush  the  top  with  milk  or  beaten 
egg.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  and  bake  for 
half  an  hour.  These  pies  are  very  good 
eaten  cold. 


A  Sagacious  Dog. 

An  instance  of  the  wonderful  sa- 
gacity of  a  shepherd  dog  has  just  been 
shown.  A  dog  assisting  young  Tobia 
Granita  at  Douglas  Flat  to  drive  stock 
through  the  brush  came  upon  an  old 
blind  shaft,  and  before  it  was  aware 
plunged  down  the  shaft,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  considerable  water. 
Frank  Cooper,  a  rider,  soon  secured  a 
lariat  rope,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
large  knot.  He  lowered  this  down  the 
shaft  and  it  barely  reached  the  dog. 
Realizing  its  position  the  animal  made 
a  few  plunges  and  finally  secured  a 


firm  hold  on  the  knot  at  the  end  of  the 
rope.  Cooper  began  to  hoist  and  the 
shepherd  hung  on  by  its  teeth  until  it 
was  landed  safe  and  sound  at  the  top. — 
Calaveras  Prospect. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


"  Coffee  is  an  excellent  fumigant,  and 
one  whose  pungent  odor  vanishes  more 
quickly  than  those  in  ordinary  use," 
Prof  Marcus  I.  Epstein  states.  "No 
matter  what  the  disagreeable  odor  in 
the  apartment  may  be,  the  coffee  not 
only  drives  it  out,  but  absorbs,  decom- 
poses it,  one  might  say,  and  replaces  it 
with  the  healthy  odor  of  coffee,  which 
can  not  be  disagreeable  even  to  the 
most  sensitive." 

How  many  housekeepers  have  the 
telephone  mouthpiece  cleaned  every 
day  ?  It  is  idle  to  ask  how  many  busi- 
ness men  demand  such  cleanliness,  be- 
cause it  is  tolerably  certain  that  none 
do.  Yet  both  the  receiver  and  the 
mouthpiece  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  a  damp  cloth  every  morn- 
ing, to  avoid  the  collection  of  dangerous 
germs.  Every  one  who  has  revolted 
before  the  disgusting  atmosphere  of  a 
public  telephone  booth  must  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

Add  no  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  to 
form  the  gravy  of  roast  beef.  While 
this  answers  very  well  for  the  white 
meats  and  poultry,  it  is  much  better  to 
put  the  meat  into  a  hot  oven  and  grad- 
ually reduce  the  heat,  so  that  its 
natural  juices  exude,  which  are  the  best 
for  basting  it.  Dredge  with  pepper  first, 
then  with  flour,  adding  salt  only  when 
the  crust  of  the  meat  is  well  formed.  A 
little  grated  onion  is  considered  to  im- 
prove the  flavor.  Beef  thus  roasted 
will  be  found  to  yield  a  quantity  of  de- 
licious "plate  gravy"  upon  being 
carved. 

Rag  rugs  are  more  and  more  liked 
for  bedrooms.  They  are  made  in  most 
artistic  combinations  of  color  by  the 
craftsmen  and  may  be  woven  to  order 
in  tones  to  match  any  room.  Rugs 
made  of  old  ingrain  carpet,  especially  if 
the  carpet  be  all  wool,  are  very  satis- 
factory for  simple  rooms  and  upstairs 
halls.  The  carpet  is  cut  into  long  strips 
about  an  inch  wide,  the  longer  the  bet- 
ter, and  rolled  into  balls  for  the  loom. 
When  pieces  are  sewed,  the  joinings 
must  be  very  neatly  made.  The  warp 
has  to  be  very  heavy  to  hold  the  carpet 
well,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
weaver  is  a  good  one.  An  old  green  in- 
grain woven  with  a  red  warp  is  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  as 
one  of  the  choicest  in  her  collection. 
The  red  warp  is  good  with  nearly  all 
figured  carpets. 


Because  We  Make  Provisions  for  High  Class  Trade,We  Sell 


How  to  Select  Good  Prunes. 


Prunes  should  be  large  and  solid  and 
have  the  surface  unbroken  if  one  wants 
them  worth  the  cooking.  Take  one  in 
your  hand,  pull  and  flatten  it  out.  If 
it  leaves  the  skin  unbroken  and  shiny 
you  may  feel  safe  that  you  have  the 
proper  article. 

After  washing  them  and  allowing 
them  to  stand  in  clear,  cold  water  over 
night,  allow  them  to  cook  over  a  slow 
fire  for  an  hour.  To  two  pounds  of  the 
fruit,  add  one  pint  of  water,  stew 
slowly  for  one-half  to  a  full  hour.  When 
putting  in  the  sugar  a  rich  flavor  can 
be  added  by  slicing  a  lemon  and  grat- 
ing the  rind  into  the  prunes.  Let 
them  stew  until  there  remains  just 
enough  water  to  cover  the  fruit  and 
make  a  rich  juice. — What  to  Eat. 


It  is  torture  to 
use  cheap  shaving 
soap.  Insist  on 
Williams'  Shav- 
ing Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Write  for 
booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct 


Eastern  Star"  Boiled  Hams, 
"Golden  Gate"  Leaf  Lard, 
"Monarch"  Hams. 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


SUGAR 

50Ibs.«19° 

Get  acquainted  with  our  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Hend  $8.60;  we  pay  the  ex- 
preai  or  freight. 

60  lbs.  beit   Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  .11.00 

18  lbs.  new  fanoy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  best  -   1.00 

10  lb.  pall  pure  Leaf  Lard,  Bex 

or  Swift  -  1.10 

6  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 

Spicier  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea  2.61 

6 lbs.  Mocha  and  Jara  Coffee, 

roait  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
6  lbs.   pure  Baking  Powder, 

■astern  "Cream"..._._  -  L60 

S8.80 

iT.rrihtot  puuM-llan  k«I.  Trtal 
aajnpla  ofanj  Itam  mailed  fraa.  wa  a  •  lha  Urf- 
ut  Mall  Order  Hauaa  on  tha  PaaUa  Owl. 

'  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  lac. 
36  Market  Street,  SAM  FRANCISCO 
rim.  m.ntiea  thu  p«p«r  van  armaria*-. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAIj. 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Contracts  entered  into  now  for  bench 
grafting  for  season  of  1906. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything1  in 
the  nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to 
satisfied  customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  '"Mtrated  and  fun 

fa  b        of    general  infor- 

mation, English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
6c.  postaee. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Geu'lMgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  sorts 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Seven  Sizes  / 


DepT2AW.SMITI 


"GRUBBER 


.  WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

CATALOG 

m \  FREE 

CO  LACROSSE  WIS 


G 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


NOTICE! 

I  NOW  OFFER: 

462  Acres  tine  land  near  Lindsay,  Tulare  County, 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Santa  Clara  County 
land;  price  830  per  acre,  including  improve- 
ments costing  $6000. 
2000  Acres  stock,  dairy  or  vegetable  land,  the  very 
choicest  and  best  bargain  in  the  State,  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  Half  Moon 
Bay;  price  only  $12  per  acre.  Much  of  the 
land  is  valuable;  two  large,  running  streams 
through  the  tract. 

Full  particulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price  Llstl 

NAPA,^^^jt  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  September  28,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

WbPat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  11  10  @1  08*    tl  11* (al  10% 

Thursday   1  08*®1  10^      1  10%@l  12^ 

Friday   1  i0%@l  13%      1  11K@1  Wi 

Saturday   1  12H@1  147a      1  13H®1  15* 

Monday   1  14       :  10Vi      1  l^,wl  11'., 

Tuesday   1  10«@1  12'4      1  11?6®1  13* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    51    (a  ft0'4  in*i«U9% 

Thursday   49V<L5058  48-,i(ai49«B' 

Friday   49y®50S  48'8ia49>< 

Saturday   51^(352^  50  (dift1J< 

Monday   5\%&b0'4  W%mH% 

Tuesday   50  @50*  48H@49 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec.  1904. 

Thursday  II  51's@l  51% 

Fridav   1  51's@l  52Ji 

Saturday   1  52H(al  52 

Monday   1  509* Gil  51  4 

Tuesday   1  51'/4®1  5l'„ 

Wednesday   1  504®  I  51  >„ 


1  52',m  52'8 

1  531,(0)  

1  51   @1  5\% 


Wheat. 


The  market  has  shown  more  firmness 
than  during  preceding-  week,  but  quotable 
values  for  spot  offerings  have  been  with- 
out special  change,  and  trade  has  con- 
tinued of  a  light  order.  There  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  heavy  outward  movement 
of  wheat  from  this  State  the  current 
season.  More  wheat  is  now  being  brought 
to  San  Francisco  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  than  is  being  cleared  out- 
ward from  this  port.  Some  of  this  North- 
ern grain  is  going  aboard  ship  here  for 
foreign  destination  and  some  is  being 
mixed  by  millers  with  California  wheat. 
Receipts  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
wheat  at  this  center  during  September 
aggregated  275,025  centals,  and  from  the 
interior  of  this  State  were  not  quite  100,- 
000  centals.  There  has  been  heavy  pur- 
chasing of  wheat  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton for  shipment  East,  the  latest  estimates 
of  the  amount  bought  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10,000,000  bushels.  The  grain 
will  be  used  for  blending  with  soft  winter 
wheat.  This  wheat  has  been  purchased 
in  the  North  at  70c  to  75c  per  bushel, 
which  will  make  it  $1.05  to  $1.10  per 
bushel  in  Chicago.  A  ship  was  chartered 
in  the  local  market  to  carry  wheat  or 
barley  to  Europe  at  21s.  3d.  to  Cork  for 
orders,  usual  option  as  to  port  of  dis- 
charge, 20s.  if  clearing  direct.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  wheat  will  con- 
stitute only  a  small  portion  of  the  cargo, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  most  of  the 
ships  clearing  from  this  port  for  the 
past  two  years.  Tne  Duluth  Commercial 
Record  estimates  156,000,000  bushels  as  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  Northwestern  States; 
as  compared  with  last  year  it  figures  a 
shortage  of  30,000,000  to  45,000,000  busels 
in  actual  milling  value. 

ralifornia  Milling  II  50  @1  62'/, 

'  al.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  ®1  4?H 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  45  ®1  47'/, 

PRICES  OF  FimiRES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  il.S0K9i.ttyf. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.51  ?4@1.52>4. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  wheat  sold  at  tl.fto'2®l.ftl  >8;  May, 
1905.  «1.52®1.51Ji. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   124@16s  2\H®— * 

Local  market   {1  40@1  42Vi        II  45®1  50 

Floor. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  out- 
ward, mainly  to  Asia  and  Central  and 
South  America.  Trade  on  local  account 
is  of  fair  average  volume.  Market  for 
desirable  qualities  is  moderately  firm  at 
current  figures,  with  stocks  not  particu- 
larly heavy,  but  at  the  same  time  ample 
for  immediate  needs.  There  is  some  hard 
wheat  Dakota  flour  on  the  market  which 
is  being  jobbed  at  $6.50@7.00  per  barrel. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25  @3  fto 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  7ft  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Market  has  been  tending  in  favor  of 
the  selling  interest,  although  in  the  mat- 
ter of  quotable  values  there  are  no  pro- 
nounced changes  to  record.  It  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult,  however,  to  pur- 
chase at  inside  quotations  or  anywhere 
near  thereto,  especially  in  noteworthy 
quantities.  Demand  is  mainly  for  the 
common  variety  of  barley,  there  being 
scarcely  anything  doing  in  Chevalier, 
and  quotations  for  the  latter  are  necessa- 
rily largely  nominal.  Offerings  of  Cheva- 
lier barley  are  not  heavy.  Two  ships 
were  taken  for  barley  cargoes  to  Europe 


at  23s.  9d.  Another  ship  will  take  barley 
as  main  cargo  at  21s.  3d.  if  calling  at  Cork 
for  orders,  or  at  20s.  if  clearing  for  direct 
port.  In  the  speculative  market  there 
was  no  active  trading,  but  prices  for 
No.  1  feed,  December,  were  higher  than 
previous  week,  touching  81.13). 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  (l  Ult®  - 

Feed,  fair  to  goed   1  07^«tl  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  124@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  2ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 

Oats. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  desirable 
feed  qualities  and  also  for  choice  seed 
oats.  Blacks  suitable  for  seed  are  bring 
ing  as  hie-h  as  $1.75  in  a  small  way.  Mar 
ket  throughout  is  firm,  there  being  no 
heavy  spot  stocks  of  any  description 
Prices  may  not  go  much  higher,  but  that 
materially  lower  values  will  be  soon  ex 
perienced  is  altogether  improbable. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  Si  42J4@1  15 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  6»1  324 

Milling   l  40  ®1  45 

Black  oats   1  25  @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  224®1  474 

Corn. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  for  Eastern, 
and  decidedly  firm  for  choice  California 
corn,  with  very  little  of  the  latter  offer 
ing.  Egyptian  is  now  practically  out  of 
stock  and  not  quotable.  Estimates  of  the 
Eastern  corn  crop  range  from  1,900,000,000 
bushels  to  2, 49 1,000, 000  bushels,  the  first 
figures  being  the  guess  of  Brown  of  New- 
York,  and  the  latter  the  estimate  of  H.  V. 
Jones  of  Minneapolis. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  4ft  (d.1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  45   ...I  50 

Small  Yellow   I  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White     ®  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Kastern,  in  bulk   1  324@1  40 

Rye. 

Holders  are  rather  firm  in  their  views. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely. 

Good  to  choice  II  35   ®1  40 

Buckwheat. 

New  crop  is  expected  on  market  at  an 
early  date.  Nominal  values  at  present 
are  $1.90(<ij2.25  for  good  to  choice. 

Beans. 

The  recent  rains  did  serious  damage  to 
the  bean  crop  now  being  harvested  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  State.  The  tendency- 
will  be  to  make  a  decidedly  firm  market 
for  choice  and  a  weak  market  for  faulty 
qualities.  As  to  the  exact  extent  of  the 
injury  and  lo  s,  much  will  naturally  de- 
pend on  the  weather  of  the  next  week  or 
two,  but  in  any  event  there  will  be  many 
stained  and  faulty  beans,  and  large  quan- 
tities may  prove  utterly  worthless. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  75  @3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  80  @3  10 

Large  White   2  20  @2  60 

Pinks   2  75  ®2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  20  ®2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  00  @4  50 

Reds   3  75  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

New  crop  Green  Peas  are  beginning 
to  arrive  from  Humboldt.  Choice  were 
placed  at  $2.50.  Niles  Peas  are  too  scarce 
to  quote:  offerings  would  bring  good  fig- 
ures at  present. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   S  25   ®3  ftO 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00   @3  25 

Hope. 

The  market  continues  to  present  a  very 
lirm  tone.  There  are  not  many  hops 
offering  from  first  hands.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  has  been  placed.  The 
hops  remaining  in  the  control  of  growers 
are  generally  being  held  for  higher  fig- 
ures than  are  at  present  obtainable.  For- 
tunately for  the  growers,  nearly  all  the 
hops  in  this  State  were  picked  before  the 
recent  rain-storm.  The  Now  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "The  pick- 
ing in  New  York  State  is  coming  to  an 
end  and  a  fair  criticism  of  the  quality  can 
now  be  advanced.  The  hops  in  general 
are  satisfactory  in  color:  a  good  many 
will  be  choice  in  quality:  quite  a  quantity 
will  show  only  prime  and  there  will  he 
some  mediums  on  account  of  the  mold. 
The  estimates  on  quantity  are  conserva- 
tively placed  at  65,000  to  70,000  bales. 
The  market  in  the  State  the  past  week 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade.  Growers  have  been 
free  sellers  at  the  current  prices,  30@31c, 
and  in  one  of  the  largest  counties  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-half  of  the  crop  has 
passed  out  of  growers'  hands.  English 
markets  report  that  holders  are  very  firm 
on  all  grades  and  that  there  is  a  go  d  in- 
quiry. Crop  estimates  of  the  English 
growth  are  still  placed  at  325,000  cwts. 
There  has  been  demand  for  1903  Pacifies 
and  sales  have  been  made  between  dealers 
at  27(a,27ic.  There  is  also  some  demand 
for  1903  State  hops,  but  there  are  none  to 
do  business  with.'' 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  @28 

Wool. 

Market  ie  fully  as  firm  as  at  any  pre- 


vious date  this  season.  Prices  have  been 
higher  in  years  past,  but  demand  for  de- 
sirable wools  has  never  been  more  active. 
Most  of  the  purchasing  is  being  done  in 
the  interior,  dealers  hunting  the  wools 
instead  of  letting  growers  hunt  buyers. 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets  are  quoted 
firm.  At  last  London  sales  there  was  an 
advance  in  prices  of  5%  on  most  desirable 
offerings.  The  steamer  Peru,  sailing  Sat- 
urday last,  carried  37,000  lbs.  wool  for 
New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  2n  ©22 

Nevada    15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  @n 

San  Joaquin  ami  Southern,  free  12  ®I4 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  detective          8  <u  10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  have  been  heavy  arrivals  of  hay 
the  past  week,  especially  by  rail,  cars 
which  had  been  sidetracked  for  want  of 
motivo  power  being  rushed  in.  The  de- 
mand was  slow,  particularly  for  other 
than  choice  to  select  Wheat,  the  only  sort 
for  which  the  market  showed  any  firm- 
ness. There  was  considerable  damage 
from  the  recent  rains  to  unprotected  hay 
in  the  interior. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  00  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50  @  11  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  5  11  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®  10  00 

Barley   7  00  ®   9  10 

Alfalfa   9  00   @  11  00 

Compressed   10  00  @  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   25  ®  50 

Mlllstuffa. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  Bran,  and 
were  it  not  that  supplies  are  principally 
in  the  control  of  the  combine,  prices 
would  be  lower.  Middlings  are  not  ar- 
riving very  freely,  but  there  are  more 
than  enough  for  immmediate  demand. 
Market  for  Rolled  Barley  is  firm  at  quo- 
tations. Milled  Corn  is  being  steadily 
held. 

Bran,  #  ton  120  00   @  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  ®  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00  @  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   82  50   ®  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   @  33  00 

Seeds. 

New  crop  Alfalfa  Seed  is  beginning  to 
arrive  and  values  for  same  are  likely  to  be 
soon  established.  In  other  seeds  quoted 
below  there  is  no  great  movement,  most 
kinds  being  in  light  stock. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  15  @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  @  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   1*@  2% 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

There  is  a  moderate  business  doing  on 
home  account,  but  very  little  inquiry 
from  outside  points,  either  Eastern  or 
foreign.  While  there  is  not  much  honey 
on  market,  there  is  more  than  is  likely  to 
be  required  for  home  use,  especially  of 
other  than  strictly  high  grade.  In  quot- 
able values  there  are  no  changes,  holders 
being  generally  firm  in  their  views. 

Extracted,  WThite  Liquid   6  @  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  «n  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   $H® 

White  Comb,  1-frames  I24®13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked.  There  is  a 
very  fair  demand.  Current  values  are 
being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  m  29  #30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Demand  for  Beef  has  not  been  particu- 
larly active  the  past  week,  but  prices  have 
ruled  firmer.  Veal  was  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt, but  there  was  no  quotable  improve- 
ment in  values.  Market  for  Mutton  was 
moderately  firm  at  slightly  higher  fig- 
ures, with  lighter  offerings  and  very  fair 
demand.  Hogs  wore  in  good  request, 
more  especially  medium  sizes  of  hard, 
grain  fed  stock,  and  market  was  toler- 
ably firm  at  the  quotations. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  lb   6  ...  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4  @5 

Mutton — ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  @  7% 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4%®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4'8®  4% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44®  4% 

Veal,  large,  f  lb   7  (Si  8 

Veal,  small,  *tt>   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  B>   8  ®  84 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Dry  Hides  are  meeting  with  a  steady 
market,  with  demand  sufficient  to  readily 
absorb  all  desirable  offerings.  Prices  for 
Wet  Salted  are  being  well  sustained  at 
the  improved  quotations  last  noted.  Pelts 


are  moving  at  unchanged  values.  Tallow 
is  in  fair  request  at  prevailing  prices. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  tlways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  ®  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  Bib  9  ®  9%     8  ®  84 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         84®  9       8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @  94  8  5  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  84®  9       8  @— 

Stags   64®  7       6  8  64 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  94   —  64  8V4 

Wet  Salted  Veal  -  @io     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®n     —  @io 

Dry  Hides  -    @164   -  @n>4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @1S     —  @12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  18  ®19      16  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  v  skin  1  oo@i  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ■  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2K®3^ 

Uags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout,  quotable 
values  remaining  nominally  the  same  as 
previously  given.  Large  quantities  of 
Grain  Bags  will  be  carried  into  the  coming 
season,  both  imported  and  domestic. 

Bean  Bags  t  4^@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64@7V4 

Fruit  sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5'8®5^ 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  V  100    4  60  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  »H-B>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  was  considerable  poultry  carried 
over  from  previous  week,  both  Eastern 
and  domestic.  Three  cars  of  Eastern 
fowls  were  landed  here  early  the  current 
week,  and  several  more  cars  are  an- 
nounced as  due  within  the  next  few  days. 
Market  for  most  kinds  showed  weakness, 
large  and  fat  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese 
proving  about  the  only  noteworthy  ex- 
ceptions. Demand  for  Turkeys  was  very 
light.  Large  Young  Pigeons  in  fine  con- 
dition sold  to  fair  advantage. 

Turkeys,  Young,  ¥  B>  »   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  B)   14  ®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens  T>  lb   15  ®  It 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   500  @600 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   500  ®560 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  8  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  60  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  75  @  2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   126  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  2  25 

Butter. 

The  wet  weather  of  the  past  week 
caused  buyers  to  hold  off  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  in  consequence  there  was  an 
easier  tone  to  the  market,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  rains  have  destroyed  dry 
feed.  In  all  probability  there  will  be  less 
strictly  choice  fresh  on  the  market  a  fort- 
night hence  than  there  is  to-day.  Cold 
storage  butter  is  being  drawn  upon 
heavily. 

Creamery,  extras,  fi  B>   28  ®29 

Creamery,  firsts   25  ®26 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @23 

Dairy,  select   24  ®26 

Dairy,  firsts   22  @23 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @20 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

Market  is  well  supplied  with  flats,  espe- 
cially with  other  than  fancy  mild  new, 
and  for  the  general  run  of  offering  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness.  Young  Americas  are  in 
ample  stock  for  the  limited  demand. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   9H®10 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9H 

California,  fair  to  good   »%®  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @ll 

Eastern   10  ®13 

Eggs. 

Not  many  fresh  eggs  arriving,  nor  is 
the  demand  for  them  very  active  at  the 
recent  comparatively  stiff  prices  asked. 
Tbe  trade  is  running  mainly  on  cold  stor- 
age and  Eastern  eggs.  Eastern  cold  stor- 
age are  offering  in  carload  lots  at  22  ■< 
25c,  and  California  cold  storage  are  job- 
bing at  25@28c.  Many  of  the  fresh  eggs 
now  arriving  are  weak  in  body,  owing  to 
poor  condition  of  the  hens. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  ®— 

California,  select,  Irregular  color  St  size.  30  ®34 

California,  good  to  choice  store   26  ($30 

Eastern  firsts   23  @25 

Eastern  seconds   20  @22 

Vegetables. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  showed 
materially  reduced  receipt,  serious  dam- 
age having  resulted  from  the  rains  to 
most  of  the  crops  now  outstanding.  A 
generally  firmer  tone  prevailed,  changes 
in  values  being  mainly  to  higher  figures. 
There  was  a  decided  improvement  in 
prices  for  Tomatoes,  Beans,  Summer 
Squash  and  choice  Corn.  Market  for 
Onions  was  slow  and  unfavorable  to 
sellers. 


Beans,  Lima,  B> . . 
Beans,  String,  V>  to . 
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Cabbage,  choice  garden,  #  100  fbs  . .     75  ®  1  00 

Corn,  Green,      crate   1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  ^  box   40   @  65 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   40   ®  65 

Garlic,  $>B>   4  ®  4Vt 

Okra,  Green,     box   40  @  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f>  ctl   1  00  @  1  20 

Onions,  White,  f(  ctl   95  @  1  00 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  $B>   3  @  4 

Peppers,  Green,  $  box   40   @  65 

Summer  Squash,      box   50   ®  75 

Tomatoes,  box   30  @  75 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  tbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  tbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  was  no  very  active  demand  for 
potatoes,  but  receipts  aggregated  lighter 
than  preceding  week  and  market  in  con- 
sequence presented  a  slightly  better  tone. 
Sweets  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  with 
the  inquiry  only  moderate,  and  the  mar- 
ket in  the  main  favorable  to  buyers. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental   1  00  @  1  40 

Potatoes  white,  *  cental   60   <n>  85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental...   1  00  @  1  25 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  of  common  quality  were  obtain- 
able at  low  figures,  sellers  being  anxious 
to  clean  up  on  this  class  of  stock.  Some 
very  ordinary  went  to  peddlers  as  low  as 
25c.  per  box.  Choice  to  fancy  Apples, 
however,  were  not  in  heavy  supply,  nor 
were  they  crowded  to  sale,  the  market 
ruling  firm  for  this  description,  and  is 
likely  to  so  continue  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Bartlett  Pears  now  offering  are 
mostly  cold  storage  holdings,  and  for  de- 
sirable qualities  full  current  figures  are 
readily  obtained.  Winter  Nelis  Pears  are 
in  fair  supply  and  not  yet  in  very  active 
request.  Cooking  Pears  move  slowly  at 
a  low  range  of  prices.  The  Peach  season 
is  nearly  ended;  present  offerings  include 
few  choice,  and  only  latter  sort  is  specially 
inquired  for.  Plums  are  practically  out. 
Some  Silver  Prunes  in  fine  condition 
brought  $1  per  box.  Figs  were  in  light 
receipt  and  light  demand.  Pomegran- 
ates met  with  a  slow  market.  Grapes 
were  in  reduced  receipt,  both  Table  and 
Wine,  and  for  choice  the  market  was 
firmer,  while  seriously  rain-damaged 
stock  had  to  go  at  low  prices.  Canta- 
loupes and  Nutmeg  Melons  brought  im- 
proved figures  early  in  the  week,  but 
later  on  declined.  Watermelons  moved 
slowly  and  at  generally  low  prices.  Ber- 
ries of  most  kinds  were  in  light  supply, 
and  it  was  the  exception  where  they  did 
not  show  more  or  less  damage  from  rain; 
poor  met  with  a  slow  and  weak  market. 


Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- fb.  bx.. . 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box  

Cantaloupes,  \f,  crate  

Grapes,  Black,  f,  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  %  crate  

Grapes,  Seedless,  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Isabella,  f,  crate  

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Huckleberries,  f>  fb  

Nutmeg  Melons.  ^  box  

Peaches,     small  box  

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  <p  40-fb  box. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  2,  f>  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  ¥  box  

Pears,  Cooking,  ^  box.  

Persimmons,  ^*  regular  box  

Pomegranates,  $  small  box  

Pomegranates,  f,  large  box  

Quinces,  Tfr  box  

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  large,  3ft  chest  


Dried  Fruits. 

Conditions  in  the  market  for  dried  and 
evaporated  fruits  have  not  changed  to 
any  great  degree  since  date  of  last  review. 
For  most  kinds  there  is  a  firm  tone, 
Prunes  being  about  the  only  noteworthy 
exception  in  the  line  of  tree  fruits.  De- 
mand for  Prunes  is  not  active,  either  for 
Old  or  New,  and  quotable  values  show  a 
further  shading  of  about  l/$c  on  all  except 
largest  and  smallest;  latter  were  previously 
so  extremely  low  as  to  scarcely  admit  of 
any  further  cutting,  without  giving  them 
away  outright.  At  prices  which  small 
Prunes  have  been  lately  selling,  growers 
certainly  find  it  difficult  to  get  back  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one.  That  this  unprofit- 
able state  of  affairs  can  long  continue  does 
not  seem  possible.  There  has  been  fairly 
active  inquiry  lately  for  Peaches,  Pears 
and  Apricots.  In  the  line  of  Peaches, 
common  qualities  are  in  lightest  stock, 
while  on  Pears  and  Apricots  the  most 
urgent  demand  is  for  high  grade  fruit. 
Nectarines  have  been  selling  to  very  fair 
advantage,  in  sympathy  with  Peaches. 
Market  for  Figs  is  without  quotable 
change,  but  for  common  qualities  is  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness.  The  ship  Port 
Elgin,  clearing  Tuesday  for  London,  car- 
ried 134,576  lbs.  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4@  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50- fb  boxes.  6  (5)  U'/2 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  ©luvj 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  fb          V/t®  8J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  50  @6f> 

Nectarines,  Red,  fi  lb   5  @6 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5&@  6V2 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  &H®  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  7^j@  854 

Pears,  standard,  $  fb   8  @  6J4 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   6%@ 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6H@  8 
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1  50 

1  00 
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65 
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75 
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90 
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5  00 
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8  00 

1  00 

OX 
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Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   654®  754 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   354  @  7 

Prunes.  In  bags,  4  sizes,  \\i®W,c  ;  40-50s,  354@354c; 
50-60S,  254@2%c;  60-70s,  2(d>2Jic;  70-80s,  \lA®\%.c\ 
80-90S,  l@l'4c;  90-100s,  %.®%a\  small,  %@%o. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   354®  454 

Apples,  quartered   354®  454 

Pigs,  White,  In  bulk   2V£@  3 

Pigs,  Black   254®  4 

Raisins. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  Rai- 
sins of  last  crop,  mainly  within  range  of 
2@2}c  for  loose  Muscatels  and  lJ@2Jc  for 
Malagas.  Seeded  of  1903  are  held  at 
4@4|c  for  choice  to  fancy  16  ounces  and 
3J(a)3gc  for  12  ounces.  Most  of  the  new 
crop  was  secured  before  the  recent  rains, 
lf@2c  being  paid  in  the  sweat  box  in  the 
Fresno  district. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20- tb  box   87'4@  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   90  @— — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-tb  box  1  35  @  

Dehes,as,  20-fb  box  185  (<••  

Imperials.  20-fb  box   2  25  (w  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  29£c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3!<$c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4  c 

Seedless  Thompsons  454c 

Seedless  Sultanas  314c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  554c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist..  50's  354fi'5c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50's.  AV1O1  8c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Late  Valencia  Oranges  are  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  with  demand  slow 
and  asking  prices  slightly  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Market  for  Lemons  has  been 
rather  quiet  the  current  week  and  with- 
out special  firmness,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select.  Limes  continued  to  be 
offered  at  last  quoted  decline  and  move- 
ment in  them  not  very  brisk. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   2  25  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        3  00  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  50  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   2  00  @3  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  1ft  box   4  50   (a  5  00 

Nuts. 

Despite  light  offerings  of  Almonds  and 
a  very  small  crop,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
from  wholesale  handlers  much  over  in- 
side quotations.  Prices  for  new  crop 
Walnuts  were  fixed  last  Saturday  by  the 
Growers'  Association  of  southern  Califor- 
nia as  quoted  below.  Peanuts  are  being 
very  steadily  held.  New  California  Chest- 
nuts sold  at  20c  per  pound. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  ®15 

IX  L  Almonds  1254@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   9546  10H 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  @  554 

Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   9 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10H@— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   854@— 

Wine. 

There  is  a  firmer  tone  to  the  market  for 
last  year's  dry  wines,  but  no  appreciable 
advance  has  been  established  in  quotable 
values,  which  remain  at  15@I8c.  per  gal- 
lon wholesale.  To  buy  freely,  however,  it 
is  likely  a  higher  range  of  prices  would 
have  to  be  paid.  This  year's  output  of 
dry  wines  promises  to  be  much  lighter 
than  last  season  and  the  quality  not  so 
good.  Market  for  sweet  wines  is  quiet 
and  easy  in  tone,  with  30c.  per  gallon 
asked  for  last  year's  vintage  at  the 
wineries.  Dry  wine  grapes  are  quoted  at 
$13@18  per  ton,  some  selections  command- 
ing in  a  limited  way  for  special  deliveries 
an  advance  on  latter  figure.  The  quotable 
range  on  sweet  wine  grapes  is  $8@$12  per 
ton,  where  purchases  are  being  made  by 
interior  wineries.  The  steamer  Ore- 
gonian,  sailing  Sept.  22nd,  carried  575,000 
gallons  wine  for  New  York,  one  of  the 
heaviest  shipments  ever  made  from  this 
port.  The  steamer  Peru,  sailing  Sept. 
24th,  carried  115,100  gallons,  mostly  for 
New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week,  297,250  gallons. 

Apples  in  England. 

This  year's  fruit  harvest  throughout 
England  is  the  most  abundant  ever 
known.  Apples  are  showing  a  record 
crop.  There  is  a  glut  of  this  fruit  in 
the  market.  Prom  Tasmania  alone 
some  20,000  to  30,000  boxes  are  arriv- 
ing weekly,  and  these  are  reported 
superior  to  the  apples  from  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Huge  quantities  are  arriv- 
ing from  Italy,  and  prices  are  quite 
disorganized.  New  season  English 
apples,  Keswick  codlins,  can  be  bought 
at  3  shillings  (72  cents)  a  half  bushel, 
and  Australian  apples  are  quoted  as 
low  as  2  shillings  (48  cents)  a  case, 
which  must  mean  a  loss  to  the  shippers 
on  every  case  sold.  The  American  fruit 
is  in  fair  demand  considering  the  state 
of  the  market.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  demand  for  and 
popularity  of  American  apples  in  Eng- 
land. Sales  will  steadily  increase  and 
the  trade  will  be  more  than  ever  a 
profitable  one. — Jos.  G.  Stephens,  Con- 
sul, Plymouth,  England,  July  27. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

86,940 

1,158,161 

1,545,463 

Wheat,  ctls  

169,422 

695,309 

524,206 

60,710 

900,547 

1,996,948 

Oats,  ctls  

52,867 

287,109 

389,607 

Corn,  ctls  

....  1,185 

20,804 

40,487 

Rye,  ctls  

....  1,811 

16,827 

19,973 

Beans,  sks  

....  7,461 

49.264 

69,168 

Potatoes,  sks  

....  31,314 

297,538 

295.517 

Onions,  sks  

5,414 

41,357 

50,312 

Hay,  tons  

4,544 

61,410 

66,296 

.  i  1,802 

15,574 

15,489 

4,034 

5,522 

4,467 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  \i  sk  109,308  917,140 

Wheat,  ctls                     529  63,943 

Barley,  ctls                  8,751  409,894 

Oats,  ctls                        271  4,903 

Corn,  ctls                      1,551  6,056 

Beans,  sks                    13,283  20,572 

Hay,  bales                    2,350  85,916 

Wool,  lbs   704,522 

Hops,  lbs                        364  19,066 

Honey,  cases                   80  414 

Potatoes,  pkgs              4,086  25,845 


1,074,692 
164,389 
1,344,474 
8,429 
4,273 
6,414 
45,372 
1,260,659 
130,036 
272 
20,414 


Foreign  Fruit  Products  and  Prices. 

Prune  Crop  of  Hungary. — Report 
of  Frank  Dyerchester,  consul,  Buda- 
pest, August  23,  1904: 

It  is  reported  that  in  June  3500  car- 
loads of  prunes  from  Bosnia  and  4000 
from  Servia  were  expected  on  the 
south  European  market,  but  owing  to 
the  severe  drought  in  July — still  on — 
a  large  crop  of  small  fruit  will  be  the 
result.  The  crop  of  the  previous  year 
is  entirely  used  up.  The  net  prices 
"ab  station"  for  1904  prunes  have 
risen,  therefore,  2  crowns  (41  cents) 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  and  prices 
quoted  cif  New  York  are  as  follows: 
110-120,  95-100,  80-85,  equal  quantities 
of  like  brand,  26]  shillings  ($6.44)  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds)  via  steamer  from 
Piume. 

Prune  Crop  of  France. — Report  of 
Albion  W.  Tourgee,  consul,  Bordeaux, 
August  25,  1904: 

All  fruits  are  abundant  and  of  supe- 
rior quality  this  season,  and  an  early 
and  large  vintage  is  promised.  Prune 
crop  is  estimated  at  55,115,000  pounds. 
This  is  above  the  usual  quantity.  Fruit 
not  large,  averaging  70  to  the  pound. 
Quality  excellent,  the  dry  weather  of 
the  past  six  weeks  having  developed 
the  sugar  in  the  prunes  to  an  unusual 
degree.  No  prunes  of  this  year's  crop 
in  the  market  yet,  and  prices  are  not 
certain. 

Walnut  Crop  of  Hungary.—  Report 
of  Frank  Dyerchester,  consul,  Buda- 
pest, August  23,  1904: 

Crop  for  1904  in  Hungary,  Austria 
and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  will  be  a  little 
better  than  a  middle  crop.  The  nuts 
will  be  small  and  dry-meated  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought.  Low  prices  will 
prevail,  say  12  to  18  crowns  ($2.43  to 
$3.65)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  "  ab 
station."  An  average  addition  to  the 
net  price  of  \\  crown  (30  cents)  must 
be  made  for  getting  the  walnuts  to 
Budapest.  Freight  varies  from  Buda- 
pest to  New  York  according  to  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  steamship  lines.  A 
Budapest  firm  quotes  walnuts  for  Octo- 
ber or  November  delivery  cif  New 
York  at  21  and  22  crowns  ($4.26  and 
$4.46)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

Raisin  Crop  of  Valencia  and 
Denia. — Report  of  J.  L.  Byrne,  deputy 
consul,  Valencia,  August  26,  1904: 

All  previous  estimates  of  the  crop 
have  been  completely  upset  by  unfa- 
vorable weather,  and  the  total  yield 
will  not  exceed  380,000  hundredweight, 
against  465,000  hundredweight  last  sea- 
son. Opening  prices  are  quoted  to-day 
at  50  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  which  gives 
the  following  equivalents  in  United 
States  currency: 

Cents  per  Kilo 
(2.20  Pounds) 
cif  New  York. 

Off  stalk   8  3-5 

Fine  stalk   9  1-10 

Finest  stalk   9  3-5 

Selected  stalk    11 

Layers  (4  crown)  11  2-5 

Fruit  is  small  but  quality  excellent. 
No  shipments  have  been  made  to  the 
United  States  yet,  because  of  the  low 
prices  at  which  California  growers  are 
selling  home  raisins. 


OATS  and  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 


POTASH 


BOOKS  FREE 

Write  to-dnv  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization."  The 
information  contained  in  them 
means  money  to  you.  Address: 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 

mm* 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


fiiiUdiigfirpe: 

makevT  ideal 

"Tree  Protectors... 


It  is  waterproof, 
weather  and  animal 
proof.  There  are 
no  wires  to  rust  and 
best  of  all,  it  is  inex- 
pensive. We  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  your 
own  tree  protectors. 

The    Paraffine  | 
Paint  Co.  31 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
--"       Seattle,  Denver. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  aDd  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gil. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER. 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsoo.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17, 1903,  at  Minneaot*  Dairymen's 
Convention 
Our  Claim 
I  We  will  plare  a  Sharpies  Tubular  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guarantee  the  Tu- 
bular to  cut  in  half  any  record  for  clean 
■klmmlng  the  other  machine  can  make. 

The  Challenge 
Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
of  times  singly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest  against  the 
I  Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro- 
|  Tiding  the  "combine- 
of -three"  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  milk. 
Providing  the  "com  - 
bine-of-tbree"  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 
Providing  the  "com- 
J  bine-of-three"  dictate 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro- 
viding the  "combinc- 
of  three"  run  three  ma- 


thefatofthe  Sharpies 
|  Tubular  they  win.  The 

**comblne-of-three"  select  cold,  hard-sklm- 
|  ming  cows'  milk  (62°  to  70°)  200  lbs.  at  a  run. 
The  Result 

Sharpies  Tubular  05 

\  Alpha  De  Laval..  .175 
States  125 


\  Alpha  De 
'"^United  St 
m  /Empire..., 


*'The  Combi 
Of  Three" 

I  The  report  was'  eiirnVd  by  Robert  Crick- 
1  more.  Creamery  Mgr.;  A.  W.  Trow,  Pres., 
Minn,  Dairymen's  Ass'n. ;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
Habcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon.  Write  for  complete  re- 
port and  catalog  E-131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS        WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  tho  M.  Camp- 
bell i         nt-  Mill  Co.  Limited. 

Will  Glean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  nut  the 
foul  MOda,  separ- 
ating oats  from 

wheHt.  wparal- 

iuk'  barley  from 
wheat.  W6  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screen*  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 
Need. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machine*  on  Time. 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use.  will  ship  you 
on.-  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.    A  postal  will  do. 

CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cai. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-8S   NEW    MONTGOMERY  8T. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I MM**  STOPPED  FREE 
™B     I  Permanently  Cured  by 

-I       X DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  V NERVE  RESTORER 
No  Flu  tfUr  ftrtt  day  *■  um. 
Wk    CONSULTATION,  pmooftl  or  bj  taalL  tr«*tl».  and 
94  Tit  I A  L.  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  twnporwy  r«M«r,  for  til 
Kmwm  Dimusm,  Epilepsy ,  Bp  as  me,  8t.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion,      Found*!  le:  l. 
DB.B.n.KLlNE.l.fl.931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1 3  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wort  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  IX;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
» ssaylng,  150.  Established  1884   Send  for  Circular. 


fHPAP  PATF^  California,  Washington 
ivllQAr  1  L^J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
O  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  S56  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


THE   SWINE  YARD^ 

Alfalfa  and  Grain  for  Pig  Feeding. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  sends  us  an  out- 
line of  their  recent  experiments  in 
fattening  pigs  and  wintering  brood  sows 
on  alfalfa  and  a  grain  ration.  The  feed- 
ing experiment  consisted  in  using  cut 
and  ground  alfalfa  in  connection  with 
corn  and  other  grains.  The  experi- 
ment was  undertaken  in  co-operation 
with  a  company  in  the  Platte  valley, 
where  the  leading  question  in  pork  pro- 
duction is  to  grow  pork  with  a  maxi 
mum  ration  of  alfalfa  and  a  minimum 
grain  ration.  The  alfalfa  hay  was  run 
through  an  ensilage  cutter,  chopping 
into  lengths  of  J  inch.  The  ground  al- 
falfa was  made  by  running  through  a 
grinder.  Alfalfa  was  to  be  compared 
with  shorts  and  with  bran  when  either 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  food 
was  cornmeal.  These  mixed  feeds  were 
also  compared  with  a  straight  corn 
ration. 

The  corn  was  ground  so  that  it  might 
be  mixed  better  with  the  cut  or  ground 
alfalfa,  and  all  was  moistened  with 
water  before  feeding.  This  prevented 
the  feed  from  being  blown  by  the  wind, 
and  induced  the  pigs  to  eat  up  the  al- 
falfa better  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

The  records  of  the  trial  show  that  the 
largest  daily  gains  were  made  on  three- 
fourths  corn  and  one-fourth  shorts, 
but  that  a  gain  practically  equivalent 
was  made  at  a  lower  cost  where  either 
cut  or  ground  alfalfa  was  substituted 
for  shorts  in  the  ration. 

Bran  does  not  prove  equal  to  either 
shorts  or  alfalfa  when  fed  as  one-quar- 
ter of  the  ration  to  pigs. 

A  ration  three-fourths  corn  and  one- 
fourth  alfalfa  produces  greater  gains 
than  when  one-half  alfalfa  is  fed. 
Where  alfalfa  is  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  where  there  is  no  particular  need 
to  hasten  growth  in  the  pigs,  a  ration 
one-half  alfalfa  hay  and  one-half  corn 
may  give  cheaper  gains  than  when  a 
heavier  corn  ration  is  fed. 

Hogs  which  have  been  raised  largely 
on  alfalfa  pasture  will  learn  to  eat  the 
hay  in  winter  without  cutting  with  a 
machine  and  to  depend  largely  upon  it 
where  only  a  limited  grain  ration  is  fed; 
but  a  ration  wholly  alfalfa  does  not  seem 
to  give  economical  results. 

This  experiment  shows  that  cut  or 
ground  alfalfa  can  be  substituted  for 
shorts  at  the  same  price  in  fattening 
pigs. 

Feeding  Alfalfa  to  Brood  Sows. — 
Along  with  the  foregoing  experiment 
two  lots  of  brood  sows  were  fed  for  a 
period  of  eight  weeks,  until  some  of 
them  commenced  to  farrow. 

One  lot  of  twenty-two  young  sows 
was  fed  one-half  corn  and  one-half 
ground  alfalfa,  while  another  similar  lot 
was  fed  one-half  ground  barley  and  one- 
half  ground  alfalfa.  Both  these  lots 
made  fine  gains  and  at  farrowing  time 
produced  large,  strong  litters,  showing 
that  the  ration  had  been  nearly  ideal  as 
a  ration  for  brood  sows. 

A  lot  of  thirteen  mature  brood  sows, 
weighing  258  pounds  each,  were  also 
placed  on  a  ration  of  one-fourth  corn 
and  three-fourths  alfalfa.  They  con- 
sumed two  pounds  of  corn  per  day  and 
six  pounds  of  cut  alfalfa.  They  con- 
tinued on  this  ration  throughout  the 
winter,  during  the  first  five  weeks  with- 
out the  withdrawal  of  any  animals. 
These  sows  commenced  to  drop  litters 
after  the  fifth  week,  so  that  records 
could  not  be  kept  after  that  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week  on  the  above 
ration  the  sows  weighed  an  average  of 
264  pounds.  As  their  weight  one  week 
earlier  was  a  little  less  than  the  origi- 
nal weight,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
these  hogs  got  an  extra  good  fill  before 
the  last  weight  and  that  the  ration  fed 
was  practically  a  maintenance  ration. 
These  sows  kept  in  fine  condition,  far- 
rowing during  February  and  March  and 
saved  large  litters  in  every  case.  They 
were  fed  a  ration  one-half  corn  or  bar- 
ley and  one-half  alfalfa  while  suckling 
pigs. 

These  several  experiments,  including 
113  animals  in  all,  give  excellent  proof 
of  the  high  nutritive  value  of  alfalfa 
supplemented  by  a  small  corn  ration. 


IMPROVED  U.S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 
AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


by  getting  more  cream — 
Hold     World's  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  iltustralr.1  catalotur  frrr  for  the  asking 

We  h.v.  lr«u«fer  home,  .1  May  different  point,  taut 
IniuriDg  prompt  delivery  to  toy  tertiou 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


8ee  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St  Louis  Exposition,  space  62, 
opposite  working  creamery.  Agricultural  Building. 

TAKE    NOTICE- Prompt    Delivery  Assured! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  California  customers  we  have  arranged  to  make  San  Francisco  a  distributing 
hit  for  u\  S.  Separators,  so  all  orders  can  be  delivered  promptly.  Don't  forget  this  when  considering 


poi 

buying  a  Separator 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


WONDER 

OF  TEE  AGE 


JACKSONS  LATEBT  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  M%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 


For  Irrigating, 
lng,  etc. 


reclamation,  mln- 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centi 
Connected  to  Motor. 


ifugal  Pump  Direct 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

411  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

,09- m  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE  Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parls  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L/Istillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  AjfU.  for  California,. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Lot  Angeles,  California. 


HAY  PRESSES  lead 


IN/\TIOrN/\L  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 


WOOD  PIPE. 


Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  BTORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPB,"  HAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  12.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  J4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3*c  per  lb.;  barrel,  42ft  lb.,  3V4o.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Ordinal  Maker, 
939-41  N  .  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  109. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noa.  55-57-59-6  1  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  A  CO.  .  Portland.  Or. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINS — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  34  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nil  en*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEY S — Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.   Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904  )  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BKCKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GHBRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters  and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.  Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


x,  jjuo  onui  (uueutu  oi.,  oanr  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  *3  and  $f>  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


—      ■  ■ 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUma,  CflL, 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 

Wanted  to  Purchase 

about  500  young  Shropshire  Ewes 

 AND  

about  25  young  Poland-China  Sows. 

TO  BE  DELIVERED  ABOUT  DEC.  1 . 

Q.  W.  WHEELER  Cloverdale,  Cal. 


ALFALFA 


GRINDERS  AND  OUTFITS. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Coast  Agents, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  INFORMATION. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  C0ASTWIRE  £>IR0N  WORKS 

19  FRIMONTST.S^N  TRAMCISCC 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebaatopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ot 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.  mECHAJVl, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  SO  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.wlth 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping;  Point*:    PETALUMA  AN!)  SANTA 
BOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A,  0.  BIX,  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


The  Greatest  Importing  and  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  World. 


Thirty-eight  Years  Continuous  Business. 

Dunham,  Fletcher  &  Coleman, 


\A/ayne,  Dupage  Co..  Illinois. 


(View  of  some  of  the  barns  at  Wayne,  Illinois.) 


We  have  opened  a  branch  of  our  establishment  at  Woodland 
under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  CHAS.  R.  COLEMAN  of 
our  firm,  where  we  have  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

Percherons,  Belgians,  French  Coachers. 

We  are  prepared  to  sell  a  better  horse  for  the  money  with  the  same  liberal  guarantee  that  we  give  our 
customers  in  the  East,  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

OUR  COACHERS  are  of  the  high  going  class  and  of  superior  quality;  they  a  e  the  horse  to  produce 
high  class  carriage  horses  which  bring  the  highest  prices. 


♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ • ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  Branch  Barn  at  Woodland, 

♦  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


(The  Kind  of  Percherons  and  Belgians  We  Sell.) 

Our  PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS  are  of  the  heavy  draft  sort  which  give  the  best  results 
for  producing  horses  that  bring  the  money  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

If  a  first-class  stallion  of  either  the  above  breeds  is  needed  in  your  locality,  and  no  one  man  will 
buy.  write  us.  We  will  send  one  of  our  experienced  men,  and,  with  your  assistance,  place  one  on  liberal 
terms  to  a  company  so  you  can  get  his  use  before  paying  for  him. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

CHAS.  R.  COLEMAN,  Woodland,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  INTENDING  PURCHASERS. 

Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNINO  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshalls  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 


Emperor  110629 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 


AUCTION 
SALE  OF 


6. 


The  Entire  Prize-Winning  Yerba  Buena  Herd  of  Jerseys 
belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  HENRY  PIERCE, 


CONSISTING  OF 


75  HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES, 
Thursday  Evening,  October  25,  1904, 


AT   THE    SALE  SYARD  OF 


FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  ™  ™>Z*£; 

FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  CATALOGUES  LATER. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 


CHICAGO. 


409  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MANUFACTURED  F3Y„ 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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Tuttles  Elixir 


is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper,  rounder,  lamemss 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cute,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
flails,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con- 
tracted or  Knitted  Cords,  Splints, 
recent  Shoe  Bolls  or  callous  that 
It  will  not  cure. 


Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  lined  Tor 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  100- 
pafre  book,  "Veterinary  Experience*'  free.  Send  for  It. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.  33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
437  OTarrell  St.,  San  rrancisco,  Cal. 

Bttt'.xr*.  ■  to- exiled  Elixir*.    TuttW *  only  i*  gtnui-  t.   Avoid  all  blist- 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  State  Irrigation  Convention. 


To  the  Editor: — You  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  California 
State  Irrigation  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Modesto,  Stanislaus  county,  Cal,  on 
the  18th  day  of  October,  1904,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.  .m.  Enclosed  herewith 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  official  call 
for  said  convention.  No  effort  is  being 
spared  to  make  this  convention  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  all 
irrigationists,  and  to  every  one  who  is 
in  any  way  benefited  by  irrigation. 
There  can  be  no  work  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  State  than  uniting  all 
irrigationists  of  the  State  into  one  or- 
ganized body  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  irrigation  interests  of  our 
commonwealth  If  we  are  to  secure 
State  and  National  aid;  if  the  consum- 
ers of  water  are  to  get  control  and  re- 
tain control  of  the  natural  water  sup- 
ply of  the  State,  then  all  must  come 
together  and  assist  our  organization  to 
grow  stronger  and  broader  in  its  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people.  Able  speakers  will  be  present 
to  discuss  these  matters  of  so  great 
concern  to  us.  Geo.  T.  McCabe, 
Secretary  of  General  Committee. 


THK  OFFICIAL  CALL. 

General  farming  by  means  of  irrigation 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia has  grown  to  such  proportions  as 
to  demand  increased  consideration  from 
our  State  Legislature  and  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well. 

The  great  State  of  California  is  among 
the  number  included  in  the  national  irri- 
gation Act  passed  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  arid  lands  in  cortain  of 
the  States  and  Territories. 

The  attention  of  agriculturists,  horti- 
culturists and  stock  raisers  all  over  North 
America  is  centered  upon  the  West,  and 
especially  California,  and  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  all  Californians  to  bring  their 
State  to  the  standard  and  rank  which  it 
evidently  holds  in  the  minds  of  the  many 
visitors  who  view  its  grand  exhibits  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

It  is  certainly  our  duty  to  first  help  our- 
selves by  precept  and  example,  that 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  may 
more  consistently  request  national  atten- 
tion and  assistance. 

Therefore,  that  the  California  State  Ir- 
rigation Association  may  be  made  more 
perfect  in  its  organization,  that  its  power 
for  effective  work  may  be  facilitated,  that 
its  influence  with  the  State  and  National 
Governments  may  be  augmented  and  that 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  may 
become  universally  known,  understood 
and  appreciated  by  all,  this  convention  is 
called  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  State  Irrigation  Association 
when  it  was  formed  at  Modesto,  Stanis- 
laus county,  Cal.,  in  April,  1904,  to  meet 
again  in  Modesto,  Stanislaus  countv,  Cal., 
on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1904," at  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  that  the 
delegates  to  attend  6aid  convention  be 
chosen  as  follows: 

For  each  organized  irrigation  district, 
five  delegates. 

For  each  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  counties  where  irrigation 
is  practiced,  five  delegates. 

For  each  association  organized  for  the 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

F*OR  SALE, 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS. 
For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBT.  ASH  BURNER,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co  ,  Cal. 


promotion  of  irrigation  or  protection  of 
water  consumers,  five  delegates. 

For  each  university  in  the  State,  five 
delegates. 

For  each  Board  of  Supervisors  in  coun- 
ties where  irrigation  is  practiced,  the 
same  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Clerk 
of  said  county  in  the  event  its  board  does 
not  meet  before  the  date  of  said  conven- 
tion, five  delegates. 

And  it  is  further  directed  that  the  sev- 
eral County  Clerks,  and  the  clerks  of  t  he 
boards  of  directors  of  the  several  irriga- 
tion districts  be  requested  to  give  notice 
of  local  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting the  delegates  aforesaid  in  the  re- 
spective counties  and  districts. 

A.  M.  Drew, 
President  California  State  Irrigation 
Association. 

Fresno. 

Irrigation  in  Northern  Italy. 


Irrigation  has  been  practiced  by  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  in  this  country  little 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  in  Italy  for 
more  than  500  years.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  Italian  experience  should 
be  able  to  show  much  of  value  to  Amer- 
ican irrigators.  For  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  could  be  learned  in 
that  country  which  could  be  applied  to 
our  own  problems,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
Chief  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, spent  the  summer  of  1903  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  A  partial  report  of 
Dr.  Mead's  observations  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  Bulletin  144  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  make  this  an  exhaustive  mono- 
graph upon  irrigation  in  northern 
Italy,  but  the  study  was  made  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  sug- 
gestions for  American  irrigation  prac- 
tice. 

Contrary  to  a  very  common  opinion, 
the  valley  of  the  Po  is  not  an  arid  re- 
gion. The  annual  rainfall  at  Milan,  the 
chief  city  of  Lombardy,  is  more  than  40 
inches,  greater  than  that  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  or  Omaha,  Neb.,  both  of  which 
are  situated  in  regions  where  irriga 
tion  is  seldom  considered  in  connection 
with  agriculture.  The  climate  of  Lom- 
bardy is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  crops  raised, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  the  same. 
Notwithstanding  this  large  rainfall  and 
the  fact  that  crops  can  be  successfully 
raised  without  irrigation,  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  are  a  network  of  canals  and 
drains.  To  secure  the  construction  of 
one  of  these  canals,  the  city  of  Milan 
gave  a  bonus  of  $400,000.  This  canal 
cost  $6,000,000,  or  $37.50  for  each  acre 
of  land  that  can  be  served  by  it.  It 
supplies  water  to  8000  farmers,  who 
pay  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre  per  year 
for  water.  Some  of  this  land  supports 
as  many  as  800  people  per  square  mile, 
and  has  increased  in  value  since  the 
building  of  the  canal  from  60%  to 
100%,  land  which  formerly  sold  for 
$100  being  worth  from  $160  to  $200  per 
acre. 

Under  the  Vettabbia  Canal  which 
uses  the  sewage  from  Milan,  meadows 
yield  an  annual  crop  worth  $300  per 
acre.  Some  of  the  fields  have  been 
used  for  meadows  continuously  for  700 
years.  Annual  rentals  for  these  lands 
are  more  than  $25  per  acre.  Sewage 
has  been  used  on  these  fields  for  cen- 
turies without  injury  to  the  lands  or  to 
the  healthfulness  of  the  community. 
This  great  rise  in  land  values  and  in- 
crease in  productivity  of  lands,  due  to 
irrigation,  in  a  region  with  a  rainfall 
equal  to  that  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  a  climate  no 
more  favorable  to  crop  production, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  irriga- 
tion this  section  has  a  means  of  at  least 
doubling  the  present  yield  from  its 
lands. 

In  Piedmont,  which  has  an  annual 
rainfall  of  more  than  30  inches,  or 
about  the  same  as  eastern  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  the  Italian  Government 
has  built  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of 
canals  and  expended  about  $20,000,000 
for  irrigation  works.  The  annual  in- 
come from  the  Government  canals  in 
this  Province  is  nearly  $600,000. 
Pumping  plants  have  been  established 
to  raise  the  water  to  lands  above  the 
Government  canals.  One  of  these  was 
put  in  at  an  expense  of  $47  per  acre 


for  the  lands  irrigated,  in  addition  to 
which  the  farmers  are  required  to  pay 
the  annual  maintenance  expense  and 
$82  per  year  for  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second.  Irrigated  land  supplied 
by  this  pumping  plant  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  unirrigated  land  ad- 
joining. Under  another  pumping  plant 
the  annual  expense  to  the  farmers  is 
$5.80  per  acre,  in  addition  to  $10  per 
year  for  a  sinking  fund,  making  an  an- 
nual charge  upon  the  farmers  of  nearly 
$16  per  acre.  And  this  also  in  a  region 
where  crops  can  be  raised  successfully 
without  irrigation. 

The  Italian  Government  disposes  of 
water  directly  to  farmers  at  retail  in 
some  sections,  and  in  others  sells  it  to 
co-operative  associations  of  farmers. 
One  such  association  has  14,000  mem- 
bers, operates  9600  miles  of  ditches, 
has  206  miles  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines,  supplies  water  to  141,000 
acres,  and  does  an  annual  business  of 
$600,000.  Eighty  water  masters  are 
employed  by  the  association  to  distrib- 
ute the  water  to  its  members  The 
farmers  of  this  association  pay  from 
$1.60  to  $9  per  acre  per  year  for 
water,  according  to  the  distances  of 
their  land  from  the  main  canal  and  the 
crops  raised. 

In  addition  to  giving  information  as 
to  the  organization  of  the  industry  in 
Italy,  the  bulletin  describes  the  princi- 
pal canals  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
and  gives  details  as  to  the  structures 
for  diverting  water  and  carrying  it 
over  or  under  the  streams  or  canals 
crossed.  Drawings  and  photographs 
of  a  large  number  of  structures  are 
given. 

Italian  engineers  have  given  more 
attention  to  the  measurement  of  water 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the 
world.  The  bulletin  describes  the 
methods  of  measurement  of  water  in 
use  along  the  Po,  and  gives  a  general  | 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  water 
measurement. 

The  most  striking  points  brought  out 
by  the  report  are  the  large  expendi- 
tures for  irrigation  in  a  region  where 
crops  can  be  raised  without  it,  the  en- 
during and  expensive  nature  of  the 
structures,  and  the  efficient  cooper 
ation  of  irrigators  in  using  water  and 
in  canal  management.  Along  each  of 
these  lines  Italian  experience  is  full  of 
suggestion  for  those  interested  in 
American  irrigation. 


Tall  Corn  Stalks.— H.  H.  and  M. 
T.  Smith  have  on  exhibition  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Hotel  Grande  two  stalks  of 
Indian  corn,  which  were  grown  on  the 
Woods-Frankeneau  river  bottom  land,  3 
miles  north  of  Reed  ley.  The  stalks  were 
15  feet  high,  with  two  well-developed 
ears  on  each  stalk.  The  distance  between 
the  upper  and  lower  ear  is  about  3  feet, 
and  the  latter  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  man — Reedley  Exponent. 


New  Patents. 


Dewet,  Stbong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  Issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  13,  1904. 

769,978.— Graining  Machine  —  B.  A.  Augustine. 
Alameda,  Cal. 

770,215.— Containing  Vessel— Blatz  &  Fales,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

769,886.— Gold  Saving  Apparatus— J  S.  Bollin- 
ger, Cherokee,  Cal. 

769,981.— Oil  Burner— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

769,856.— Water  Tank  —  W.  Curtis,  Sacramento. 

Cal. 

769,890.— Wash ing  Machine— E.  L.  Davis,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

769,998.— Gravity  Tramway  Block— A.  D.  Foote, 

Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
770,058.— Wrench— W.  P.  Foster,  Jacumba  Springs, 

Cal 

"70,060  —Jar  Closure— C.  Fticke,  S.  F. 

770,003.— Bedclothes  Clamp— A.  Grandjean,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 

769,901.— Steam  (  IenehaTor  —  B.  Hall,  Nevada 
City.  Cal. 

769.747.— Paper  Feeder— J.  W.  Hoag,  S.  F. 

769.909.  — Weighing  Machine— A.  W.  Livingston, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

769.910.  — Fish  Thap-O.  Melbye,  Cypress  Island, 
Wash. 

769,953. — Water  Heater— G.  H.  Minier,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

769,830.—  Shut  Off— .1.  G.  Nehrbas,  Seattle,  Wash. 

769.768.  — Lock— B.  Phelps,  Seatt  le,  Wash. 

769.769.  — Lock— B.  Phelps.  Seattle.  Wash. 
769,770  —Lock  -B.  Phelps,  Seattle,  Wash. 
770.105.— Band  Saw  Guide— A.  Pracna,  Everett, 

Wash. 

769.832. — Weed  Cutter— L.C.  Preston,  Weston,  Or. 
770,115.— Dental  Appliance— F.  C.  Rood,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

769.876.  — Hevehsible  Wagon  Seat— M.  A.Schus- 
ter. Newman,  Cal. 

769.877.  — Umbrella  Frame  —  P.  Serge-Kisslow, 
Portland,  Or. 

769.963. — Toilet  Paper  Holder— A.  E.  Sexton, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
770,127.— Condenser— O.  S.  Still.  Annette.  Cal. 
769.965.— Harvester  —  J.   Trethewey,  Stockton, 

Cal. 

769.968.— Head  Gate  for  Ditches— W.  J.  Warren, 

Modesto.  Cal. 
770.137.— Paving  Composition— H.  F  .  Williams, 

S.  F. 


Boston,  April  27,  1893. 
Mr.  Tuttle,  Dear  Sir.—  1  used  your  Elixir  as  di 
rected  for  sciatic  rheumat  ism,  and  received  relie- 
immediately.  Respectfully, 

ORRIN  RAY,  98  Union  Street. 


I 


Weight  in  a  Fence  Means  Strength 

It  costs  more  money  to  manufacture  a  heavy  fence  than  a  light  one:  yet 
pound  for  pound  our  fence  is  cheapest  per  rod.  With  this  extra  weight 
comes  extra  strength,  durability,  fine  appearance  and  lasting  quality. 


Weighs  more  to  the  running  rod  than  any  fence  manufactured,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  several  important  points  of  superiority  of  our  fence  over  all  others. 
When  you  buy  fence  you  should  be  sure  to  serve  your  own  best  interests  and 
at  least  examine  the  AMERICAN.  Compare  it  with  all  others  on  the  market; 
we  will  abide  by  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

There  is  a  responsible  dealer  in  every  town  handling  American  Fence- 
hunt  him  up.  and  he  will  show  you  the  fence  of  responsibility,  the  fence  that 
lasts,  the  fence  that  will  look  well,  the  fence  that  will  hold,  the  fence  that 
will  turn  everything,  except  wind  and  water. 

We  have  a  Fence  Book  that  tells  a  lot  of  things  you  should  know  about  a 
good  Woven  Wire  Fence.  It  tells  how  to  ooose  the  best;  it  tells  how  to  put 
up  a  fence:  it  gives  you  details  as  to  the  kind  and  size  you  should  buy  for  all 
purposes— and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  important. 

By  all  means  drop  us  a  line  and  get  thU  bunk. 
II  is  free  on  request.    Write  today. 
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NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


Killing  Field  Mice  With  Disease 
Germs. 


From  United  States  Consul  George  H.  Jackson, 
La  Rochelle,  Franec. 

A  part  of  this  consular  district,  prin- 
cipally the  southern  section,  has  been 
invaded  by  immense  numbers  of  "  cam- 
pagnols,"  or  field  mice  (Arvicola  agres- 
tis).  The  presence  of  this  diminutive 
pest  has  caused  serious  concern  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  for  the  powers 
of  destruction  possessed  by  one  of  the 
creatures  are  tremendous.  It  not  only 
destroys  immense  quantities  of  living 
vegetation  in  seeking  its  food,  but  lays 
away  an  ample  stock  for  winter  con- 
sumption. There  is  scarcely  a  living 
plant  within  its  reach  that  is  not  eaten 
or  destroyed  by  it. 

It  has  been  calculated  from  experi- 
ments that  each  adult  field  mouse  eats 
two-thirds  of  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of 
living  plants  a  day,  which  means  a  con- 
sumption of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
pounds  a  year.  According  to  the  same 
calculations,  if  we  consider  the  loss  by 
destruction  at  only  one-half  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  we  have  a  loss  of  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  pounds  a  year 
for  each  little  field  mouse. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  local 
newspaper,  in  the  experiments  made 
during  the  month  of  February  last  in 
the  Department  of  the  Charente,  Mr. 
Chamberland  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
estimated  that  the  average  number  of 
field  mice  to  be  found  at  that  time  upon 
a  hectare  (2.47  acres)  was  1350.  They 
consumed  annually  at  least  thirteen 
and  one-half  tons  of  vegetable  matter. 
In  1893,  in  the  region  of  Bar-sur-Seine, 
according  to  another  expert,  there 
were  more  than  10,000  field  mice  to  the 
hectare. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  anxiety 
among  the  farmers  is  justified  Such 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  mice  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  would  per- 
mit them  to  eat  absolutely  every  bit  of 
living  vegetation  that  a  field  could  pro- 
duce during  the  season. 

To  destroy  these  pests,  people  for- 
merly resorted  to  asphyxiation  by  fill- 
ing the  burrows  with  smoke  or  to 
drowning  by  pouring  water  into  them, 
or  to  sowing  poison  about  the  fields. 
The  latter  method,  though  the  most 
efficient,  proved  so  dangerous  to  domes- 
ticated animals  that  it  was  resorted  to 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  another  method  is  used,  which 
is  considered  much  more  efficacious — 
infection  by  a  microbe  which  is  deadly 
to  rats  and  mice  only,  domesticated 
animals  being  immune  to  its  influence. 
In  1893  Dr.  Danysz  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute, while  studying  the  habits  of 
field  mice  in  the  Department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  observed  that  large  numbers 
of  mice  died  apparently  from  disease. 
He  collected  virus  from  sick  animals, 
made  cultures,  and  assured  himself 
that  these  cultures  absorbed  with  the 
nourishment  produced  the  disease  in 
healthy  rats  and  mice.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  on  a  large  area — 
nearly  200  acres — and  seemed  conclu- 
sive to  the  experts.  This  method  of 
destruction  has  been  recently  com- 
menced and  carried  out  systematically 
on  a  surface  of  2800  acres,  and  has 
proved  able  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mice,  while  the  game,  fowl 
and  other  animals  of  the  farm  were  in 
no  instance  affected. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
Parliament  appropriated  295,000  francs 
($56,935)  to  be  used  for  the  destruction 
of  the  mice.  The  virus,  which  is  fur- 
nished free  to  departments  and  town- 
ships, is  supplied  from  this  fund  and 
is  sent  directly  to  the  regions  affected. 
The  virus  is  then  distributed  and  mixed 
with  four  times  its  volume  of  slightly 
salted  water.  In  this  liquid  crushed 
oats  are  soaked.  The  oats  are  then 
distributed  in  suitable  places  near  the 
burrows  in  such  a  way  as  to  contami- 
nate as  many  families  or  groups  as  pos- 
sible at  one  time.  When  this  has  been 
done,  ten  or  twelve  days  afterward 
what  is  estimated  at  95%  of  the  mice 
have  been  found  dead  in  the  fields. 

One  would  expect  from  these  results 


that  the  work  would  be  quickly  done, 
but  the  "campagnols"  are  great  trav- 
elers, and  may  disappear  from  one 
locality  to  reappear  suddenly  in  an- 
other, breeding  with  great  rapidity. 
The  work  has  been  going  on  for  some 
months,  but  there  are  reappearances 
in  regions  hitherto  unaffected,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  fight  will  continue 
for  many  more  weeks. 


If  your  lamp- 
chimneys  break, 
say  Macbeth  to 
your  grocer — 
loud ! 

He  knows. 

You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
'.amps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Not  to  he  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 
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Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 
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Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  News. 

1737  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

March  3,  1904. 
To  the  church  women  of  California: 

It  is  so  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  are 
now  curable  that  I  am  asked  to  permit 
reference  to  my  own  case.  I  shrink 
from  it,  but  there  are  too  many  dying 
to  remain  silent.  To  be  brief,  I  had 
both  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes  for 
over  five  years.  Usual  Dropsy,  nails 
came  off,  and  the  case  was  so  hopeless 
that  the  physicians  told  us  there  was 
no  need  to  diet  and  to  give  me  any- 
thing I  craved.  I  heard  that  people 
were  being  cured  in  this  city  and  pro- 
cured the  treatment.  In  a  few  months 
the  nails  came  back,  dropsy  disap- 
peared and  in  a  year  I  was  well.  To 
show  how  well,  will  say  that  several 
years  after  my  recovery  I  stood  a 
capital  operation  at  the  Waldeck  Sani- 
tarium in  the  presence  of  six  physi- 
cians. Many  friends,  including  Dr. 
Markell  of  Cloverdale  and  Judge  E.  B. 
Cutler  of  Pine  street,  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  my  recovery  from  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes.  In  fact,  Judge 
Cutler  is  himself  now  recovering  from 
Diabetes  under  the  same  treatment. 
Let  the  cure  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  MRS.  S.  E.  CLINE. 

The  above  refers  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered Fulton  Compounds  the  first  cures 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease and  Diabetes.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
Jno.  J.  Fulton  Co.,  407  Washington 
street,  San  Francisco. 
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KEEP  THIS  PACE  BEFORE  YOU  ALL  WINTER 

FALL  IMPLEMENTS 

Sold  by  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

Experience  has  Proven  All  to  be  Suited  for  Pacific  Coast  Conditions. 

If  interested,  write  us  for  Catalogues  and  Information.  Ask  your  Dealers  to  show  you  Samples. 
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NEW  PEERLESS   BARLEY   CRUSHERS  -  LOW  PRICED  AND  GIVES   SPLENDID  RESULTS. 
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With  the  Sheep  in  Nevada. 


We  have  already  given  several  glimpses  of 
sheep  husbandry  in  Nevada,  but  have  dwelt 
upon  the  country  rather  than  the  sheep 
which  it  supports.  At  this  time  we  come 
nearer  to  the  sheep  and  transfer  to  our 
columns  a  part  of  the  ovine  narrative  which 
Prof.  P.  Beveridge  Kennedy  sets  forth,  in 
the  recent  bulletin  of  the  Nevada  Experi- 
ment Station,  upon  the  summer  ranges  of 
eastern  Nevada  sheep: 

About  the  1st  of  March  the  sheep  leave 
the  white  sage  flats  in  Nye  and  White  Pine 
counties  and  come  slowly  northward  through 
the  valleys,  obtaining  water  from  the  melt- 
ing snow  or  by  eating  the  snow  itself.  They 
usually  reach  the  shearing  grounds  by  the 
railroad  about  the  1st  of  April.  Their  chief 
feed  at  this  time  is  the  bud  sage  and  the 
young  grass  sprouting  from  their  stools. 
The  sheep  are  then  separated  into  ewe  bands 
and  wether  bands,  the  ewes  and  their  lambs 
of  the  previous  year  having  run  together 
during  the  winter.  Those  which  have  been 
bred  to  coarse-wooled  bucks,  like  the  Shrop- 
shires,  are  kept  together  to  sell  for  mutton 
later,  while  those  which  have  been  bred  to 
fine  wooled  bucks,  like  the  Rambouillets,  are 
kept  as  stock  sheep.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
wool  and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
the  mutton.  Two  crops  of  wool  are  also  obtained 
from  each  lamb,  as  they  are  not  usually  sold  until 
about  two  years  old,  which  differs  from  the  practice 
in  the  Sierras,  where  the  lambs  are  marketed  when 
from  four  to  five  months  old.  Eastern  Nevada  sheep- 
men are  unable  to  compete  with  the  lambs  raised  on 
the  Sierras,  as  their  sheep  lamb  later,  the  country 
being  colder  in  spring  and  the  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  forage  preventing  rapid  development. 
The  lambs  also  shrink  too  much  in  shipping,  being 
too  far  from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  markets. 
Different  customs  prevail  as  to  the  time  of  dipping 
and  shearing,  some  preferring  to  dip  before  shearing 
and  others  after.    The  advocates  of  the  latter  method 


Salting  a  Band  of  Wethers  on  an  Eastern  Nevada  Sheep  Range. 


claim  that  the  lime  which  is  used  in  the  dip  mixture 
is  harmful  to  the  wool.  When  the  mixture  is  prop- 
erly made,  however,  no  bad  results  need  be  feared. 
Those  who  dip  before  shearing  claim  that  the  sheep 
are  weak  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  that  dipping 
increases  this  weakness,  and,  if  a  cold  storm  comes 
when  the  sheep  are  not  protected  by  their  wool,  they 
are  apt  to  lose  a  great  many. 

Still  others  prefer  to  wait  until  after  lambing  be- 
fore shearing  and  dipping,  as,  if  there  should  be  a 
cold  spell,  the  ewes  will  stay  with  their  lambs  better. 
This,  however,  necessitates  dipping  the  lambs  also, 
and  results  in  setting  them  back  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Duborg,  Beowawe,  the 
sheep  are  sheared  before  lambing,  if  the  weather 
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Nevada  Mountain  Range  Country,  Showing  Patches  of  Smooth-Leaved  Sunflower. 


permits.  The  custom  is  to  make  a  contract  with  a 
shearing  outfit,  the  price  being  seven  cents  per  sheep 
with  board,  or  eight  cents  per  sheep  without  board, 
there  being  usually  twenty  to  twenty-four  men  in  an 
outfit.  If  the  sheep  are  not  too  wrinkled,  a  good 
man  will  shear  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  in 
a  day. 

The  wool  is  of  medium  grade,  having  about  65% 
shrinkage.  From  six  and  one-half  to  eight  pounds  of 
wool  per  head  is  secured,  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  sheep.  The  wool  is  usually  put  up  in  sacks  of 
from  275  to  350  pounds  each  and.  consigned  to  local 
warehouses  in  Reno  and  Elko  or  else  sold  direct  to 
Eastern  buyers,  most  of  it  going  to  Boston.  In  a 
few  instances,  where  the  wool  has  to  be  hauled  some 
distance  to  the  railroad,  it  is  put  up  in  bales. 
The  price  received  by  Messrs.  Anderson  & 
Duborg  at  Beowawe  by  selling  to  Eastern 
buyers  direct  was  thirteen  and  one-eighth 
cents  per  pound.  The  warehouses  usually  sell 
by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  do  away  with  the  middle- 
man and  sell  the  wool  direct  to  the  firms  in 
Boston,  the  only  expense  being  the  storage 
and  shipment  to  the  warehouse. 

After  shearing,  the  sheep  are  driven  about 
a  distance  of  five  miles  to  a  natural  hot  spring 
where  a  dipping  plant  has  been  installed. 
The  water  from  the  spring  is  boiling  and  is 
carried  through  a  ditch  to  the  tank,  as  shown 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  September  17. 
When  all  the  sheep  have  been  dipped,  the 
ewes  start  for  their  lambing  grounds,  and  the 
wethers  for  their  summer  range.  On  account 
of  the  young  sheep  being  separated  from  their 
mothers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  men  to 
take  care  of  a  band  of  2500  or  3000  sheep. 
The  camp  tender  has  a  wagon,  pitches  camp 
and  cooks  the  meals,  one  camp  tender  attend- 
ing to  two  bands.  Dry  ground  on  the  lower 
foothills  is  selected  for  lambing  purposes  and 
five  or  six  men  are  put  in  charge  of  each  band. 
When  lambing  commences  the  sheep  do  not 
travel  more  than  a  mile  a  day. 
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The  Week. 


The  weather  has  quite  successfully  hedged  upon 
preceding  ventures  and  the  result  is  that  the  injuries 
by  the  September  soaking  are  much  less  than  antici- 
pated. Still,  quite  enough  loss  has  been  experienced 
to  show  that  the  common  notion  about  the  undesir- 
ability  of  an  early  heavy  rain  is  about  right.  The 
city  markets  this  week  are  put  to  the  task  of  dis- 
posing of  considerable  amounts  of  damaged  produce; 
but  this  necessity  is  probably  at  its  height  this  week, 
and  would,  therefore,  give  the  casual  observer  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  injury.  That  which  was  hurt 
must  be  sold  quickly;  that  which  escaped  will  have 
the  advantage  later. 

The  political  campaign  is  reaching  its  height  also, 
and  the  voice  of  the  campaign  orator  is  heard  in  the 
land.  Still,  so  far  as  California  goes,  at  least,  it  may 
be  a  very  cool  affair,  and  the  voter  will  have  a  quiet 
hour  in  which  to  meditate  upon  his  duty.  We 
do  not  remember  a  campaign  in  which  less  effort 
to  mold  men's  minds  has  been  apparent.  This 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  and  an  added 
laurel  sprig  for  the  brow  of  the  victor  He  will  evi- 
dently be  an  exponent  of  the  sober  thought  of  the 
American  people.  But  though  this  be  so  we  hope  no 
one  will  forget  to  vote  according  to  his  convictions. 
Many  questions  are  pending  which  should  be  settled 
according  to  the  manifest  desire  of  the  people,  and 
the  vote  is  significant  beyond  the  mere  success  of  any 
particular  candidate.  This  will  do  for  our  election 
sermon  for  this  year.  We  have  always  preached  and 
the  cause  has  always  advanced,  though  perhaps  our 
causative  influence  therein  may  not  be  as  great  as 
the  completed  syllogism  might  indicate.  In  this  re- 
spect we  do  not  resemble  the  political  journals,  for 
they  always  save  the  country. 


Spot  wheat  has  steadily  held  about  the  same  values 
as  last  week.  Chicago  futures  have  seesawed  some- 
what, but  end  a  little  under  the  starting  point. 
Local  futures  have  followed  Chicago  closely.  There 
has  been  no  charter  made  and  only  one  ship  has  gone 
out,  and  that  loaded  with  barley  for  Scotland,  which 
may  mean  that  the  Scots  are  taking  to  a  lighter 
liquor.  Barley  prices  here  are  firm  and  unchanged, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  lesser  cereals.  Alfalfa 
seed  has  at  present  quite  a  high  asking  price — up  to 
16  cents;  Utah  is  still  to  hear  from.  Pink  beans 
higher  and  active  and  others  are  unchanged,  with  a 


firm  tone  for  all  choice  grades.  Millstuffs  are  hold- 
ing values,  the  combine  working  well.  Choice  hay  is 
higher,  but  the  market  is  weak  for  damaged  lots. 
First-class  beef  is  firm,  but  lower  grades  are  weak, 
as  there  are  many  cows  and  other  live  stock  arriv- 
ing; mutton  is  unchanged  and  hogs  are  firm  and 
active,  though  arrivals  are  free;  packers  are  busy. 
Butter  is  heavy,  except  fancy  fresh,  and  fine  new 
cheese  is  in  good  call,  while  old  is  unchanged  A  few 
fancy  fresh  eggs  are  selling  well,  but  the  trade  is 
running  on  cold  storage  eggs  with  a  fresh  look  and 
reputation.  Young  chickens  are  still  about  the  same, 
though  cleaning  up  better,  while  choice  large  old 
old  fowls  are  in  good  demand.  Young  turkeys  are 
in  good  shape,  as  are  ducks  and  geese  also.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  slow  and  favor  buyers.  The  lat- 
ter ends  of  the  autumn  tree  fruits  are  selling  well — 
some  peaches  are  coming  from  southern  Oregon. 
The  grape  market  has  to  dispose  of  much  rain-hurt 
fruit.  Valencia  oranges  are  selling  fairly;  lemons 
are  in  good  supply.  Assorted  carloads  of  dried  fruits 
are  going  out  quite  freely  on  Eastern  orders,  and 
shipments  to  British  Columbia,  Asia  and  Australia 
are  also  going  out.  Almonds  are  quiet  and  the  qual- 
ity is  off  in  many  cases.  The  talk  is  also  of  damaged 
walnuts,  but  that  may  not  amount  to  much.  Honey 
is  quiet;  1200  cases  are  in  from  Hawaii  and  sold  to  a 
local  bottling  company.  Hops  are  stiff  and  30  cents 
freely  talked  of.  Very  little  unsold  wool  reaches  this 
point. 

The  enterprise  of  certain  firms  in  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  in  selling  pound  packages  of  prunes 
and  raisins  at  five  cents  each  is  demonstrating  one 
thing,  at  least,  and  that  is  the  power  of  advertising. 
There  are  places  in  both  cities,  perhaps,  where  these 
dried  fruits  have  been  sold  in  small  amounts  as  cheap 
as  the  new  popular  figure,  but  few  people  knew  it, 
and  have  not  used  the  fruits  largely  at  the  prices 
which  ordinary  retailers  exact.  Advertising  spreads 
information  of  the  cheapness  of  such  very  desirable 
food  supplies  and  the  rush  naturally  follows.  If  the 
same  power  could  be  wisely  invoked  in  all  centers  of 
population,  there  seems  no  chance  for  doubt  that 
consumption  would  be  vastly  increased  and  that  the 
public  health  would  also  be  measurably  advanced. 


As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  California 
State  Grange  is  in  annual  session  in  Oakland.  There 
is  a  good  attendance  and  manifestation  of  interest. 
The  Worthy  Master,  Mr.  H.  C.  Raap  of  Martinez, 
stated  in  his  annual  report  that  a  net  increase  of  240 
members  had  been  made  in  the  State  during  the 
year.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  in  a  contest 
for  membership :  First,  Mountain  View  Grange, 
Santa  Clara  county;  second,  Sunnyvale  Grange, 
Santa  Clara  county;  third,  Geyserville  Grange, 
Sonoma  county.  These  are  places  where  great  earn- 
est effort  has  been  made  and  the  fruits  are  apparent. 
The  Grange  needs  sharp,  progressive  and  aggressive 
work  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  it.  This  is 
the  price  of  the  success  of  any  effort,  nowadays  at 
least,  and  the  Grange  must  catch  on.  It  must  also 
learn,  perhaps,  that  the  frills  are  not  the  garment. 
If  all  the  Granges  would  take  the  place  in  the  public 
eye  that  Tulare  Grange  does,  for  instance,  the 
membership  would  again  be  measured  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

In  an  address  at  the  World's  Fair  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  chief  of  irrigation  and 
drainage  investigations,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  stated  that,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  United  States  census  made  in  1902,  about  10,- 
0u0,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  are  now 
being  irrigated.  Of  this  600,000  acres  are  in  the 
rice  fields  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  400,000 
jn  the  semi-arid  region  and  6000  acres  in  the  humid 
States.  The  remainder  is  in  the  arid  region  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.  To  water  this  area  59,243  miles 
of  main  canals  and  ditches  have  been  constructed, 
while  the  laterals  leading  from  these  canals  to  the 
fields  represent  an  aggregate  length  many  times 
this  distance.  Mr.  Mead  stated  that  it  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  to  say  that  $200,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended in  irrigation  development  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  desire  to  use  these  figures 
at  the  Modesto  Irrigation  Convention  of  October  18, 
and  we  give  them  at  once  as  they  come  by  telegraph. 
A  fuller  statement  may  be  available  later. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Behavior  of  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
the  pear  blight:  (1)  When  it  begins  to  run  down  the 
limb.  Does  it  spread  at  all  in  summer  ?  (2)  At  what 
season  does  it  spread  from  tree  to  tree  ?  Is  it  prin- 
cipally in  the  blossoming  season,  and  does  the  blight 
enter  the  blossom  (as  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
me),  or  does  it  attack  the  leaf  and  twig  as  well  ? 
(3)  On  going  through  my  orchard  a  few  days  ago  I 
found  two  or  three  cases  in  which  short  shoots  from 
the  middle  of  large  limbs  were  blighted;  is  the  whole 
limb  above  the  blighted  shoot  doomed  ?  It  showed 
no  discoloration  of  bark,  but  may  contain  the  unde- 
veloped germs  of  the  blight,  I  suppose.  (4)  How  far 
does  the  blight  travel  ?  There  is  an  orchard  badly 
affected  about  half  a  mile  north  of  mine.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  my  orchard  received  the  blight 
from  that,  especially  as  the  north  end  first  showed 
signs  of  the  disease.  Is  this  probable  ?  (5)  Does  it 
not  seem  practicable  by  careful  attention,  especially 
at  the  critical  seasons,  to  preserve  a  small  orchard  ? 
And  yet  last  year  it  spread  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  task  seems  almost  hopeless.  (6)  Can  you  give 
me  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  pear  found  to  be  un- 
affected by  blight;  first,  in  the  order  of  their  resist- 
ance; second,  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  value? 
(7)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  a 
parasite  of  the  codlin  moth  has  been  discovered,  as  I 
read  in  the  paper? — Fruit  Grower,  Tehama  county. 

The  pear  blight  continues  to  extend  itself  down  the 
limb  while  the  sap  is  flowing  freely.  As  the  growth 
hardens  its  progress  is  arrested.  The  blight  then  is 
usually  active  for  a  longer  season  in  trees  that  have 
plenty  of  moisture  and  is  arrested  in  its  course  by 
drying  out  of  the  soil  and  the  early  dormancy  of  the 
tree.  For  this  reason  the  spread  of  the  blight  in 
well  cultivated  trees,  or  those  which  are  growing 
vigorously  with  abundant  moisture  from  overflow  of 
irrigation,  is  greater  than  in  neglected  trees,  and  it 
may  be  somewhat  of  a  question  in  our  pear  growing 
in  the  future  as  to  how  far  the  tree  can  be  neglected 
to  check  the  blight  and  at  the  same  time  bear  a 
profitable  crop. 

The  pear  blight  spreads  principally  in  the  bloom- 
ing season  and  is  introduced  and  carried  from  dis- 
eased blossoms  to  healthy  ones  bv  the  bees — possibly 
by  other  insects  also.  It  may  enter  the  leaf  and 
twig  at  any  point  where  an  opening  may  be  made  by 
an  insect  or  otherwise.  It  does  occur  on  the  leaves 
or  twigs,  but  usually  enters  by  way  of  the  blossom 
stem.  For  this  reason  there  may  be  an  entrance  of 
blight,  as  you  say,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  limb,  and 
the  common  course  of  the  blight  is  downward  and 
along  the  limb,  and  as  soon  as  it  sufficiently  girdles 
the  limb  all  above  that  point  is  worthless;  therefore, 
in  cutting  back  it  is  advisable  to  disregard  entirely 
the  healthy  growth  above  the  blight  and  to  cut  below 
the  invaded  part. 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  definitely  dem- 
onstrated how  far  the  blight  will  travel.  It  will 
travel  probably  as  far  as  a  bee  will  fly  and  that  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  controversy,  some  holding 
that  a  bee  will  fly  as  far  as  2  or  3  miles;  certainly  in 
your  case  it  seems  probable  that  the  infection  came 
in  the  way  you  describe. 

Whether  the  blitrht  can  be  really  held  in  check  by 
careful  attention  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated, 
but  this  has  been  done  in  some  cases  at  least,  and  the 
common  fact  that  the  blight  often  becomes  less 
aggressive,  for  reasons  which  no  one  understands,  is 
an  encouragement  to  make  all  the  effort  one  can  to 
prolong  the  life  of  profitable  trees. 

We  cannot  give  you  a  list  of  the  comparative  re- 
sistance of  the  pears  which  are  profitable  in  Califor- 
nia. We  unfortunately  know  that  the  Bartlett, 
which  is  almost  our  main  reliance,  is  very  subject  to 
disease.  It  will  take  more  time  to  collect  facts  as  to 
the  behavior  of  other  varieties  in  this  State. 

We  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  the  claim  which 
is  made  that  an  effective  parasite  for  the  codlin  moth 
has  been  discovered.  The  codlin  moth  is  known  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  various  insects,  but  none  of  them 
thus  far  hungry  enough  to  check  its  injurious  in- 
crease. What  the  claim  for  the  new  destroyer 
amounts  to  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  experience. 


Burr  Clover  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  inoculate  a  piece  of 
sterile  land  with  the  cultures  of  nitrogen-bacteria 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  seed  of 
the  common  burr  clover,  which  with  us  is  the  best 
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legume  for  soiling  purposes  ?  I  had  intended  gath- 
ering a  quantity  of  the  burrs  as  they  lay  on  some 
field  before  the  rains  came,  but  a  sudden  precipita- 
tion of  about  6  inches  of  rain  has  sadly  damaged  my 
plans  for  the  seed,  while  putting  the  ground  in  ques- 
tion in  the  best  possible  condition  for  sowing.  If 
there  is  no  place  where  I  can  purchase  the  seed, 
what  other  clover  would  you  recommend  that  does 
well  in  moderately  cold  weather  ?  I  don't  wish  to 
sow  peas  or  alfalfa  — Farmer,  Ventura  county. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  heavy  rain  washed  away 
your  burr  clover  seed,  because  it  is  bulky  and  rather 
expensive.  Probably  you  have  thought  of  prospect- 
ing around  to  see  if  you  could  not  find  it  deposited  on 
some  natter  land.  You  can  usually  buy  burr  clover 
seed  from  San  Francisco  seedsmen,  and  Los  Angeles 
seedsmen  might  also  supply  it.  We  do  not  know  any 
winter  growing  clover  which  is  so  good  as  this  and 
cannot  suggest  any  satisfactory  substitute  in  the 
clover  line.  If  clover  is  out  of  reach  the  field  pea 
comes  next  as  hardy  winter  growing  legumes. 

Lime  or  Humus. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  work  on  "California 
Fruits,"  page  159,  the  subject  of  lime  as  treatment 
for  heavy  clay  or  adobe  land  is  set  forth,  but  I  find 
no  directions  for  the  use  of  lime  in  this  connection. 
Please  advise  me  whether  to  use  air-slacked  lime  or 
to  spread  it  as  it  comes  in  the  barrel.  I  have  a  few 
acres  in  Santa  Clara  county  in  prunes  in  their  ninth 
year,  and,  while  I  do  not  think  they  need  fertilizing, 
the  use  of  lime  or  some  such  treatment  might  be 
beneficial,  as  the  land  is  of  the  heavy,  black  clay  or 
adobe  variety.  The  land  has  never  been  treated  to 
any  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  but  has  been  thoroughly 
cultivated. — Owner,  Oakland. 

The  use  of  lime  has  a  softening  effect  upon  heavy 
clay  or  adobe  soils,  rendering  them  more  easy  to  cul- 
tivate and  less  liable  to  become  hard  during  the  dry 
season.  For  this  purpose  air-slacked  lime  is  best, 
because  it  can  be  more  evenly  distributed,  although 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  use  fresh  lime,  which  will 
slack  quickly  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  quite  a 
question,  though,  whether  you  will  get  benefit  enough 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  lime.  You  will  get  friability 
and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  humus  in  the  soil  by 
arranging  to  grow  winter  crops  of  peas,  burr  clover, 
etc.,  for  plowing  under.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
in  a  less  degree  by  allowing  as  much  growth  of  weeds 
during  the  winter  as  you  can  cover  in  at  the  plow- 
ing. This  is  a  direct  contribution  to  the  plant  food 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  its  mechani- 
cal condition,  whereas  the  application  of  lime  acts 
mechanically  and  is  not  often  required  as  a  plant 
food  in  California  soils,  which  are  usually  rich  in  lime. 
If  your  prunes  are  of  good  size  and  the  trees  so  vig- 
orous in  appearance  that  they  do  not  seem  to  need 
fertilization,  we  should  still  be  inclined  toward  the 
winter  introduction  of  organic  matter,  because,  as 
already  said,  it  makes  the  soil  more  easy  to  work, 
less  liable  to  dry  out,  and  will  also  furnish  nutrition, 
which  will  soon  be  urgently  needed  by  the  trees,  even 
if  they  have  not  yet  reached  such  a  need. 

Japanese  Walnuts  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  had  many  inquiries  re- 
garding the  commercial  value  of  Japanese  walnuts 
(Juglans  Cordiformis  and  Sieboldiana).  If  you  could 
give  any  information  regarding  the  market  price  in 
the  United  States  of  the  above-mentioned  nuts,  this 
information  will  be  highly  appreciated. — Grower, 
Georgia. 

There  is  no  considerable  product  of  Japanese  wal- 
nuts in  California,  although  there  are  old  trees  here 
and  there  throughout  the  State.  So  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  the  nuts  have  ever  reached  the  market,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  local  stores,  and  no  price  is 
established  for  them.  They  would  naturally  be  cheap, 
as  they  are  small  and  hard-shelled  and  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  popular  in  comparison  with  the  many 
varieties  of  Persian  walnuts  which  are  being  com- 
mercially grown  here. 

Lima  Bean  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  want  to  learn  something  of  the 
cultivation  of  Lima  beans.  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
a  profitable  crop  in  Ventura  county  and  would  like 
to  know  about  that  and  any  other  counties  where 
they  raise  them. — Enquirer,  Chicago. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  amount  of  cultivation  of 
Lima  beans  in  California  is  that  given  in  our  book  on 
"California  Vegetables."  It  has  certainly  proved  a 
very  profitable  crop  on  the  whole  in  Ventura  county 
on  the  coast  side;  also  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  and 
recently  the  culture  has  been  extended  into  the  upper 


coast  corner  of  Los  Angeles  county.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  crop  cannot  be  carried  far  from 
the  ocean.  It  delights  in  the  moist  air  and  in  the 
equable  temperature  which  is  secured  by  the  summer 
breezes  and  fogs  from  the  ocean.  In  the  drier  and 
hotter  parts,  even  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties,  the  plant  cannot  be  successfully  grown. 
Even  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles  and  the  intervention 
of  a  range  of  hills  may  change  the  plant  from  profit 
to  loss.  Although  Lima  beans  are  grown  in  market 
gardens  for  fresh  use,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State 
the  commercial  crop  of  dried  beans  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  district  indicated. 


Rich  Bottom  Land  as  a  Dairy  Adjunct. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  low  rich  land,  of 
a  clayey  nature,  without  sand.  Will  it  do  for  onions? 
I  am  running  a  dairy,  but  am  looking  for  some 
special  use  for  this  rich  land.  I  can  irrigate  the 
same. — Young  Rancher,  San  Benito  county. 

From  the  description  which  you  give  the  land 
ought  to  be  well  suited  for  an  onion  crop,  unless  the 
soil  is  too  heavy  and  inclined  to  bake  badly  during 
the  dry  weather,  or  to  be  too  sticky  to  cultivate  well 
after  irrigation.  The  onion  crop  is  one  which  re- 
quires great  expenditure  of  labor  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  soil  should  be  of  a  kind  which  makes 
a  minimum  amount  of  expenditure  in  this  direction 
most  effective.  If  you  are  going  to  extend  your 
dairy,  which  seemed  to  be  a  desirable  proposition, 
should  you  not  use  this  rich  bottom  land  for  forage 
crops  to  maintain  the  milk  flow  during  the  dry  sea- 
son ?  The  land  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for 
fodder  corn,  for  stock  beets,  or  other  dairy  feeds — ' 
especially  as  you  have  water  to  push  growth  during 
the  dry  season. 

Weary  Roses. 

To  the  Editor  : — Enclosed  please  find  some  rose 
cuttings  which  I  send  you  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  the  disease  is  affecting  them;  I  have  tried  sul- 
phur and  Paris  green  solution  without  any  effect. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  ? — Grower,  Fresno 
county. 

We  do  not  find  any  indication  of  disease  upon  the 
cuttings.  There  is  on  the  leaves  a  sort  of  a  whitish 
exudation  which  has  an  appearance  of  a  disease,  but 
is  rather  a  process  of  condensation  of  sap  by  evapo- 
ration from  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  during  the  hot,  dry 
season.  This  could  probably  be  prevented  by  giving 
the  plant  a  more  ample  water  supply,  but  roses  on 
the  whole  do  better  if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
somewhat  dry  and  to  rest  during  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. If  they  are  then  cut  back  quite  sharply  and 
given  plenty  of  water  in  August,  good  fall  growth 
starts  and  free  blooming  of  fine  flowers  during  the 
lessened  heat  of  the  California  autumn  months.  Your 
relief  would  come  from  a  rather  different  and  more 
generous  system  of  cultivation  than  from  the  applica- 
tion of  medicines  of  any  sort. 

The  California  Nutmeg  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of 
the  nuts  and  foliage  of  a  rare  tree  which  grows,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  only  a  few  places  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  known  locally  as  the  nutmeg  tree  and  by  the  In- 
dians as  "Suck-See."  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
the  nutmeg  of  commerce,  and,  if  so,  does  the  nut  de- 
velop the  peculiar  flavor  in  this  climate  ? — Reader, 
El  Dorado  county. 

The  specimens  which  you  send  are  the  fruit  of  the 
California  nutmeg  tree  (Torreya  californica).  It  is 
one  of  our  most  charming  evergreen  trees,  and,  as 
you  say,  exceedingly  rare.  It  has,  however,  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  true  nutmeg  tree,  the  latter 
having  a  broad  leaf,  very  much  like  that  of  the  pear, 
and  growing  only  in  the  tropics.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  connection  between  these  two  trees  except  in  the 
name  "nutmeg,"  which  was  given  to  our  beautiful 
California  evergreen  because  of  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  fruit  to  the  nutmeg  of  commerce. 

Who  Can  Profitably  Use  the  Bradshaw? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  received  returns 
from  the  fruit  of  some  ninety  10-year-old  Bradshaw 
plum  trees.  The  fruit  was  of  good  size  but  failed  to 
pay  its  own  freight  on  Chicago  market.  Former 
experience  here  has  been  the  same,  unless  when  sold 
locally  in  small  quantities.  What  encouragement 
can  you  give  us  to  try  evaporating  or  sun-drying  or 
other  method  of  preserving?  The  cannery  here  will 
not  buy  them.  Should  we  cut  the  trees  down?  — 
James  Shearer,  Idaho. 

The  Bradshaw  plum  is  not  a  very  desirable  posses- 
sion, although  the  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  grower, 


late  bloomer  and  therefore  productive  in  frosty  places 
where  some  other  varieties  fail.  As,  in  your  experi- 
ence, it  does  not  pay  in  shipping  and  is  not  used  by 
the  canners,  there  is  only  the  one  chance  left  to  you 
of  making  a  product  of  dried  pitted  plums.  These 
are  sometimes  quite  profitable,  but,  as  a  rule,  hardly 
considered  an  object  for  keeping  the  trees.  Large 
acreages  of  plums  have  been  grafted  over  or  dug  out 
in  California,  because  of  lack  of  profit  in  pitted  plums. 
This  product  has  done  better  recently  from  this  very 
fact.  It  is  reduced  in  amount.  Presumably  you 
could  not  undertake  evaporation  of  pitted  plums  in 
successful  competition  with  the  sunshine  product. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  unless  you  can  graft 
over  to  advantage  to  prunes  the  land  would  be  more 
valuable  without  the  trees. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  3,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  first  part  of  the 
week,  followed  by  warmer,  with  dry  north  wind.  The 
latter  was  beneficial  in  absorbing  the  surplus  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  drying  out  hay  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  recent  rain.  Hay,  grapes  and  dried  fruits  were  quite 
seriously  damaged  in  some  sections  by  the  severe  storm 
of  the  preceding  week.  The  soil  is  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress  in  many 
places.  Green  feed  is  growing  rapidly  and  will  soon  be 
plentiful.  Grape  picking  has  been  resumed  and  large 
shipments  are  being  made  to  markets  and  wineries.  Cit- 
rus fruits  are  in  good  condition  and  a  heavy  crop  is 
probable. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  generally  warm  and  partly  cloudy 
during  the  week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast.  The  soil  is 
in  good  condition  and  plowing  and  seeding  have  com- 
menced in  many  places.  Green  feed  has  made  remark- 
able growth  since  the  rain  and  will  soon  be  plentiful  in 
all  sections.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly  and  is 
nearly  finished  in  some  places;  the  crop  was  not  so  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  storm  as  estimated  last  week. 
Fruit  drying  is  nearly  completed.  The  damage  to  crops 
by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  quite  severe  in 
some  sections  and  almost  nominal  in  others. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy  and  rainy  weather  prevailed  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  and  the  latter  was  clear  and  warm  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley,  and  partly  cloudy  in  the 
southern.  Very  little  progress  was  made  in  raisin  cur- 
ing, and  the  partly  cloudy  weather  following  the  rains 
in  the  raisin  district  caused  considerable  mould  in 
stacked  trays.  The  damage  to  fruit  and  hay  was  not  so 
great  as  expected.  Wineries  are  running  at  full  capac- 
ity and  the  crop  is  turning  out  well.  The  prune  harvest 
is  about  completed  and  the  yield  and  quality  were  good. 
Large  shipments  of  potatoes  continue  from  the  Stock- 
ton district.  Olives  promise  a  good  crop  in  the  Lodi 
district.  Green  feed  is  making  rapid  growth  and  stock 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  healthy. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  dry  weather  prevailed  in  the  interior,  with 
fogs  in  the  coast  districts.  Conditions  were  very  favor- 
able for  raisin  making.  Most  of  the  raisin  grapes  are  on 
the  trays  and  will  be  ready  for  packing  earlier  than 
usual;  the  quality  is  excellent.  Orange  and  lemon 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Upland  are  reported  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Oranges  are  more  advanced  than  usual 
at  this  season;  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  in  most  places. 
Walnut  harvest  has  commenced  in  the  Anaheim  district. 
Beans  at  Santa  Maria  were  not  badly  damaged  by  recent 
rains  and  thrashing  has  been  resumed.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  holding  out  very  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Poorest  deciduous  fruit 
season  in  this  vicinity  drawing  to  a  close.  Salway 
peaches  generally  abundant.  Raisins  on  all  trays  in  the 
southern  section  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  market. 

Eureka  Summary.— Continued  foggy  and  slightly 
warmer  weather.  Farmers  are  harvesting  peas  and 
potatoes;  an  average  yield.  Apple  picking  is  progress- 
ing favorably;  crop  half  gathered.  Some  fall  plowing 
has  been  done. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, October  5,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

2.52 

1.72 

2.18 

70 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

5.22 

.24 

.98 

90 

58 

Sacramento  

.00 

3.66 

.00 

.57 

88 

58 

.00 

5.15 

T 

.63 

86 

56 

Fresno   

.02 

1.78 

.00 

.41 

88 

56 

T 

.31 

.42 

.33 

82 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

3.46 

.00 

.74 

86 

52 

T 

.44 

.43 

.29 

94 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

T 

.07 

.24 

84 

60 

.00 

.81 

.63 

.72 

98 

58 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Milking  Quality. 

Bv  Mks.  Minnie  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  at  the  University  F»rmers' 
Institute  at  Imperial,  San  Diego  County. 

The  average  man  in  the  dairy  business  has  not  been 
trained;  he  starts  with  a  few  cows,  and,  finding  the 
ready  money  desirable,  continues  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  herd.  He  soon  discovers  that  he  needs 
cows  that  are  continuous  milkers.  Then  the  creamery 
man  takes  up  his  education  in  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Later,  when  the  dairy- 
man begins  to  proportion  out  the  money  received  for 
cow  feed  and  for  milkers'  wages,  and  falls  short  in 
his  accounts,  he  finds  that  slip-shod  ways  will  not  do 
in  the  dairy,  and  he  either  does  better  in  manage- 
ment or  sells  out  discouraged. 

Yet  there  is  no  surer  road  to  a  prosperous  com- 
munity than  by  dairying,  as  we  see  land  selling  for 
$200  to  $500  an  acre  in  Humboldt  county,  the  value 
of  the  dairy  making  people  willing  to  live  in  so  incon- 
venient a  place.  To-day,  in  Fresno  county,  it  is  not 
the  humble  dairyman  that  is  in  the  dumps,  but  the 
aristocratic  raisin  growers. 

The  Sike.— In  the  way  of  improvement  the  dairy 
is  not  expensive,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  sires 
are  cheaper  than  cows.  The  son  of  a  fine  registered 
cow  rarely  sells  for  nearly  as  mnch  as  his  dam  or  his 
sisters,  yet  there  is  a  larger  chaace  of  his  transmit- 
ting the'acquired  qualities  to  his  offspring  than  of  his 
sisters  proving  the  equal  of  the  dam.  Milk  making 
has  long  puzzled  the  student,  until  at  last  it  has  come 
to  be  considered  as  mental,  and,  just  as  we  find  in  the 
human  family,  the  sons  acquiring  the  mental  or  brain 
powers  from  the  mother.  Men  of  brilliant  minds 
rarely  have  sons  of  like  ability,  but  have  grandsons, 
sons  of  their  daughters,  as  great.  So  we  find  the 
male,  by  his  hardiness,  gathering  up  the  acquired 
characteristics,  and,  by  the  force  of  heredity  trans- 
mitted to  the  female,  the  female  of  the  race  becoming 
the  type  or  standard  bearer  of  excellence.  So  in  the 
bovine  family  the  acquired  milk  and  butter  making 
of  an  extraordinary  cow  passes  to  her  son,  and  by 
him  is  fixed  in  the  line  of  blood,  while  in  the  daughter 
of  the  great  cow  we  have  her  individual  type  to  over- 
come before  the  excellence  inherited  from  the  mother 
can  be  developed.  If  you  study  the  matter  out,  you 
will  find  that  every  great  sire  has  a  great  dam  behind 
him,  while  the  butter  and  milk  quality  iu  the  cows  is 
not  so  traceable.  Now  the  best  of  thvs  sons  of  the 
imported  cows  are  often  sold  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  the  heifers.  Now,  if  I  were  starting  a  herd, 
I  would  buy  old  registered  cows  that  had  breeding, 
but  had  not  distinguished  themselves,  and  start  with 
a  sire  of  the  highest  butter-producing  family  I  could 
purchase.  The  resulting  heifers  would  be  pushed  by 
feeding  as  soon  as  they  came  in  for  all  they  were 
worth.  When  they  matured  I  should  expect  to  have 
all  Advanced  Registry  cows — indeed,  the  per  cent  of 
failure  would  hardly  be  worth  counting.  While  older 
bulls  are  a  nuisance  from  having  learned  bad  habits, 
yet  I  prefer  them,  for  they  are  tested  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  their  calves.  If  the  expense  is  not  too  great  in 
transporting  them,  or  they  could  be  had  near  at  home, 
I  would  prefer  to  buy  them  to  younger  animals.  We 
do  not  consider  that  the  length  of  the  animal's  life  is 
of  importance,  yet  it  is  better  that  a  cow  should  live 
and  be  productive  for  eighteen  years  than  that  she 
should  fail  at  10  years  old.  But  to  return  to  the  sire. 
I  prefer  the  older  bull,  for  it  can  be  seen  by  his  calves 
the  type  of  cow  he  nicks  kindly  with,  and  the  type  he 
fails  to  produce  well  with,  so  the  loss  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  producing  undesirable  cows. 

Inhreeding. — The  improvement  of  cattle  comes 
from  environment  also.  By  environment  is  meant 
care,  food  and  climatic  conditions.  Under  care  comes 
correct  milking,  while  we  gain  heredity  in  the  grade 
herd  through  the  sire.  I  like  to  keep  the  best  of  the 
sires  to  breed  back  to  again.  His  heifers  are  bred 
to  another  sire,  one-eighth  of  the  same  blood,  and 
their  daughters  to  another  sire,  one-eighth,  if  possi- 
ble, of  another  desirable  strain  of  the  old  sire's  blood. 
The  next  generation  is  bred  back  to  the  original  sire, 
and  next  to  the  second  sire  and  the  next  to  the  third 
sire.  By  writing  out  the  pedigree  and  never  coming 
in  more  than  the  third  generation,  using  for  the  pur- 
chased sires  those  not  nearer  than  third  cousins,  the 
cows  can  be  brought  to  a  type  of  cattle  that  are  de- 
sirable. With  a  hundred  head  this  only  requires 
three  bulls.  With  a  close  observation  of  the  individ- 
ual animal's  health,  it  is  safe  to  breed  in  closer. 
Nature  will  quickly  show  you  if  you  are  coming  in  too 
close  by  giving  you  weak  calves.  The  Jersey  breeders 
on  the  island  have  shown  great  skill  in  this,  for  after 
200  years  of  breeding  together  in  a  limited  number  of 
animals  on  the  island,  they  still  have  health  and 
thrift. 

Notes  From  Experience.— The  best  cow  in  our  old 
herd  was  Lady  Kathleen,  and  we  have  retained  her 
blood  as  possible  in  the  breeding  of  the  younger  ani- 
mals. She  gave  4.4  milk  by  the  year,  making 
629  pounds  of  butter  in  the  years.  She  came  of  the 
Aaggie  strains.  We  hunted  the  herd  books  for  blood 
strains  and  found  them  fully  represented  in  the  bull 
Romeo  Aaggie. 

After  some  bargaining  we  bought  forty-two  heifers, 


most  of  them  his  daughters,  shipped  them  to  California 
and  bred  them  to  Lady  Kathleen's  sons.  Some  of 
these  heifers  had  been  bred  to  Johanna's  5th  Paul 
DeKol  when  purchased.  Again  we  had  the  Aaggie 
blood  with  the  higher  testing  strains  of  the  Johanna's 
— a  very  excellent  cross.  One  of  these  Montana 
heifers  bred  to  Lady  Kathleen's  son  gave  us  the  cow 
now  in  our  herd  that  tested  last  month  over  three 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  day,  while  her  daughter 
bred  to  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Johanna's  5th  De- 
Kol has  a  world  record  as  a  heifer.  Of  the  stock- 
raised  from  this  cross,  there  are  thirty -nine  in  the 
Advanced  Registry.  Seven  in  our  herd  that  were 
fresh  last  spring  in  July,  were  giving  over  two  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  a  day,  while  nineteen  fresh  last  win- 
ter are  giving  over  a  pound  of  butter  fat  in  a  day. 
It  is  this  continuousness  of  butter  production  that 
makes  the  herd  valuable. 

The  fixedness  of  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  a  cow's 
milk  makes  it  necessary  to  watch  the  breeding,  for 
by  a  change  of  blood  we  can  lower  or  raise  it  in  one 
generation  very  markedly.  The  slight  increase  in 
butter  fat  the  second  year  that  a  cow  is  milking  often 
deceives  people  into  believing  that  this  is  not  true; 
but  this  rise  is  due  to  the  superior  care  and  feeding 
the  cow  receives  in  enabling  her  to  reach  her  limit, 
for  the  concentrated  food  gives  her  all  she  can  assim- 
ilate of  milk-producing  food.  In  the  HolsteiD  the 
chance  of  form  is  often  marked.  The  heifers  some- 
times are  so  coarse  and  beefy  that  one  is  a  little 
ashamed  of  them;  but  when  they  have  had  their  sec- 
ond calves  they  come  to  the  milk  form  rapidly  and 
make  good  cows;  several  that  were  of  this  type 
are  now  Advanced  Registry  with  creditable  official 
records. 

Mn.KiNd. — The  milking  of  cows  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  feeding.  Where  one  has  a  large  herd 
a  prize  of  a  dollar  a  week  to  the  milker  whose  cows 
do  the  best,  when  the  milk  is  on  the  increase,  or 
whose  cows  fall  off  the  least  when  the  milk  is  decreas- 
ing, gives  good  results.  One  of  our  neighbors  thought 
he  would  t  ry  this  plan.  He  also  runs  a  hotel  in  town, 
which  the  home  farm  supplies  with  milk  At  length 
the  cook  remonstrated  with  him,  as  the  milk  was 
growing  thinner  every  day.  There  being  no  foreman 
over  the  milkers,  they  found  the  pump  very  handy  to 
increase  the  milk  flow. 

There  is  a  serious  loss  in  allowing  cows  to  go  dry 
too  soon  and  to  remain  dry  for  several  months.  Six 
weeks  is  long  enough  for  a  cow  to  be  out  of  milking, 
and  heifers  must  be  milked  up  to  this  time  if  they 
only  give  a  quart  a  day  or  else  each  time  they  freshen 
they  will  go  dry  at  the  same  period.  We  never  be- 
lieved in  the  forceful  drying  off  of  cows  by  giving  the 
alum  internally,  or  by  starving  them  or  by  rubbing 
the  udder  with  camphor.  Any  of  the  ways  of  stop- 
ping a  secretion  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Nature  knows  best  and  it  is  safe  to  follow  her  indica- 
tions. We  feed  our  cows  right  along;  if  they  go  dry 
before  calving  we  allow  them  to  do  so;  but,  without 
they  drop  below  a  gallon  of  milk  at  a  milking,  they 
are  milked  regularly  without  any  attempt  to  dry  them 
off.  The  idea  that  milking  them  stunts  the  calf  does 
not  hold  good  if  the  cow  is  fed.  Of  course,  if  she  is 
starved,  she  will  drop  a  feeble  calf.  This  is  not 
theory,  but  learned  by  experience  in  the  dairy.  Some 
good  cows  that  we  sold  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
theorist  and  he  forcibly  dried  off  some  of  them,  so 
that  when  officially  tested  they  have  never  recovered 
their  milk  flow.  One  cow  that  at  full  flow  of  milk 
gave  seventy-five  pounds  has  now  only  a  record  of 
fifty  pounds.  She  did  make  three  pounds  of  butter  a 
day,  while  her  present  record  is  only  a  little  over  two 
pounds.  Forcible  drying  off  will  ruin  many  Durham, 
Ayrshire  and  Holstein  cows,  or  any  other  cows  that 
give  large  volumes  of  milk. 

The  older  dairymen  were  wise  in  insisting  on  strip- 
ping the  cows.  We  have  come  to  it  as  a  practical 
necessity,  for  it  is  easier  to  hire  one  good  head  milker 
who  by  stripping  the  cows  can  keep  the  other  men 
straight;  for  when  the  stripper  comes  along  any 
slackness  is  at  once  discovered.  The  time  spent  in 
stripping  is  fully  paid  for.  As  the  herd  is  usually  left 
by  the  ordinary  milkers,  each  cow  will  strip  from 
three-quarters  to  a  pound  of  milk.  This  milk  aver- 
ages 7.5%  of  fat,  so  that  on  a  string  of  thirty  cows 
there  is  15%  to  30%  milk.  This  equals  a  daily  loss  of 
2  to  21  pounds  of  butter  fat,  worth,  say,  20  cents  a 
pound,  or  40  or  50  cents. 

The  flegelund  method  of  increasing  the  milk  flow 
has  been  tried  by  the  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  stations, 
and  bulletins  issued  telling  the  result  and  making 
comparisons  with  the  ordinary  form  of  stripping. 
Without  going  into  details  that  would  be  very  hard 
to  describe,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  this  form  of 
milking  is  a  series  of  manipulation  or  massage  of  the 
udder  that  can  be  best  studied  from  the  illustrations 
in  the  bulletins.  The  average  increase  of  the  milk- 
was  one  pound  a  day  per  cow.  The  average  of  the 
fat  of  the  entire  milk  was  4.29,  and  this  last  pound  of 
milk  obtained  had  10.32%  of  butter  fat.  The  time 
required  to  obtain  this  last  milk  was  from  two  to 
three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cows  an  hour, 
so  that  twenty  cows  will  yield  an  increase  of  butter 
fat  worth  40  cents.  When  it  came  to  careful  strip- 
ping, done  with  the  whole  hand,  not  with  the  thumb 
and  linger,  the  results  were  about  the  same.  Either 
way  is  worth  practicing,  for  it  not  only  increases  the 
|  immediate  milk  flow,  but  it  also  makes  the  period 


longer  before  the  necessary  decrease  in  the  milk  flow. 

The  best  cows  naturally  receive  the  best  care  and 
most  careful  milking,  and  while  we  can  not  look  for 
many  more  pounds  of  butter  fat  from  the  individual 
cows,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  more  cows  with  the 
capacity  of  thirty  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  The 
perfecting  of  the  milking  machine  will  be  the  dairy- 
men's millenium.  Yet  there  will  always  be  physical 
difficulties  to  overcome. 

Temperament. — In  my  own  dairy  two  heifers  may 
both  be  equally  well  bred,  both  have  the  same  care". 
One  makes  a  cow  giving  350  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year,  while  the  other  makes  500.  Now  where  is  the 
difference?  The  two  principal  ones  seem  to  be,  first,  in 
the  teats;  they  are  either  too  large  or  too  small,  or 
too  thick  at  the  top,  so  there  is  difficulty  in  milking 
clean,  and  the  cow  is  never  developed  to  her  full 
capacity.  The  other  cause  for  failure  is  nervous- 
ness. The  fretting,  easily  annoyed  cow  is  never  worth 
as  much  as  the  placid  cow.  Watch  them  going  into 
the  stable — one  cow  rushes  ahead,  blunders  into  the 
wrong  stall,  while  the  heavy-producing  cow  walks  in 
quietly,  finds  Madame  Blunder  in  her  stall.  She 
pauses  to  see  if  there  is  a  man  around  to  put  out  the 
intruder.  If  she  sees  no  one,  she  walks  into  the  next 
vacant  stall  and  goes  to  eating,  while  the  fussy  cow 
frets  because  she  is  being  milked  out  of  turn.  She  is 
decreasing  her  milk  flow  all  the  while  by  her  own 
perversity,  while  old  placid  is  enjoying  her  feed  and 
thinking  how  much  time  she  has  before  the  milker 
says  "  Hi  !  Cowy  ! "  which  means  to  stand  still  to  be 
milked. 

How  much  there  is  in  this  nervousness  can  be 
judged  by  the  decrease  in  milk  flow  if  a  herd  is  star- 
tled in  any  way.  We  had  a  heavy  wind  come  up  as 
the  cows  were  going  into  the  barn  one  evening.  A 
storage  shed  outside  of  the  cow  yard  was  unroofed 
and  collapsed  with  a  terrific  crash.  TIip  morning 
milking  had  been  forty-five  10-gallon  cans.  That  night 
the  milk  was  thirty-four  cans,  or  eleven  10-gallon 
cans  shortage.  That  milk  was  not  secreted  and  was 
lost,  for  the  next  morning  the  milk  was  still  twelve 
gallons  short;  so  the  loss  was  a  total  of  122  gallons  of 
milk — all  from  the  nervous  shock.  Now  this  also 
shows  the  mischief  an  unruly  cow  may  do  in  the  barn 
with  quiet  ones. 

We  have  found  it  profitable  to  have  the  heifers 
broken  to  milk  out  of  hearing  of  the  cows,  until  they 
are  absolutely  docile.  The  man  that  breaks  heifers 
must  be  gentle  and  patient  and  should  only  have  a 
string  of  ten  to  twelve  to  handle. 

Milk  is  not  all  the  value  we  receive  from  the  dairy 
herd.  In  Germany  herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  with- 
out thought  of  other  profits  than  the  manure  for  the 
vineyards.  This  manure  should  pay  for  the  foods 
purchased.  We  know  the  heavy  crop  of  grapes  we 
have  is  due  to  the  heavy  fertilizing  that  the  vineyards 
have  received  in  the  past  years.  When  our  neighbor 
on  a  vineyard  less  than  ours  told  us  he  had  expended 
$1200  for  bone  and  blood  meal,  we  thought  of  how 
many  cows  this  would  have  fed.  So  the  fertilizer 
money  will  pay  the  feed,  and,  with  a  little  experience 
in  feeding,  the  skim  milk  should  make  the  returns 
from  the  pigs  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  milker. 
This  leaves  the  butter  free  of  expenses,  and,  selling 
only  the  fat,  there  is  no  loss  of  fertility  to  the  soil. 

Studv. — The  wonderful  success  of  Mr.  Dietrich  of 
Flourtown.  Pa.,  is  told  in  this  years'  Department  of 
Agriculture  year  book  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 
He  has  thirty  head  of  stock  on  thirteen  acres  of  land 
— seventeen  milking  cows,  eight  heifers  of  all  ages 
from  springers  to  calves,  three  bulls  and  two  horses. 
All  the  hay  and  fodder  used  is  raised  on  the  farm  and 
3300  pounds  of  hay  were  sold.  Prof.  Stillman  par- 
ticularly speaks  of  this  herd  as  being  well  fed  and  in 
fine  order.  In  1881  this  farm  was  so  run  down  that 
it  could  not  furnish  roughage  enough  to  feed  two  cows 
and  a  horse.  Dr.  Deitrich  has  neither  purchased 
manure  nor  commercial  fertilizers.  Two  silos  of  fifty 
tons  each  are  filled  with  corn  grown  on  the  farm. 
The  stables  have  cement  floors  and  all  the  manure  is 
saved  and  hauled  out  daily  and  spread  on  the  land. 
Dr.  Dietrich  is  to  tell  of  the  soiling  crops  he  grows  in 
the  next  Government  year  book.  About  $400  is  spent 
each  year  for  commercial  feed  for  the  stock.  The  corn 
grown  for  silage  on  this  highly  fertilized  land  pro- 
duced thirty  tons  to  the  acre,  so  Dr.  A.  T.  Neale  of 
the  Delaware  Station  estimates.  Now  why  has  this 
little  Flourtown  farm  and  its  owner  been  successful  ? 
Because  Dr.  Dietrich  read  everything  that  he  could 
find  that  was  in  the  line  of  his  work,  and  he  applied 
to  the  farm  everything  that  appealed  to  his  common 
sense  as  reasonable.  The  soil  of  this  farm  by  recent 
analysis  contained  20,000,000  of  bacteria  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  soil.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  time  in  the  future  we  may  sell  and 
buy  our  farm  lands  by  the  bacterial  count.  Dairy- 
men have  been  so  unmercifully  used  by  the  schemers, 
on  these  bacterial  counts,  that  they  certainly  would 
not  welcome  it  in  any  guise.  It  is  a  pleasure,  how- 
ever, to  see  in  Dr.  Dietrich's  success  the  triumph  of 
book  farming,  to  see  recognized  the  work  of  the 
scientific  corps  of  the  universities  and  experiment 
stations,  that  it  is  practical  and  not  all  theory  when 
applied  to  the  soil.  The  return  to  the  soil  is  a  hope 
ful  sign  of  the  times,  for  it  indicates  that  at  last  edu- 
cated people  are  finding  pleasure  in  doing  as  well  as 
in  thinking,  "for  he  that  cau  work  is  born  king  of 
something." 


October  8,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Bogus  Butter  Trade. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Knight 
(secretary),  of  Chicago,  the  annual  report  of  National 
Dairy  Union  regarding  effects  of  the  National  10- 
cent  tax  oleomargarine  law: 

The  second  year  of  the  10-cent  tax  oleomargarine 
law  was  completed  June  30,  1904,  and  the  National 
Dairy  Union  has  just  received  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington  a  report  of  the  output  of 
oleomargarine  in  this  country  for  this  period  as 
shown  by  the  tax  collections  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  of  the  United  States. 

The  output  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  oleomar- 
garine is  shown  to  have  been  48,071,480  pounds,  of 
which  40,432,388  pounds  paid  Jc  tax  as  free  from 
artificial  coloration,  and  1,639,102  pounds  paid  10c 
tax  as  artificially  colored. 

During  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1903,  the  production  of  oleomargarine  throughout  the 
United  States  aggregated  71,804,102  pounds,  of 
which  09,382,548  pounds  paid  the  \c  tax  as  free  from 
artificial  coloration  and  2,421,454  pounds  paid  the 
10c  tax  as  being  artificially  colored.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  production  of 
oleomargarine  in  the  country  amounted  to  126,316,- 
472  pounds.  The  new  law  the  first  year  cut  this 
down  54,512,370  pounds,  or  44i%,  giving  a  produc- 
tion, as  shown  above,  of  71,804,102  pounds  of  colored 
and  uncolored. 

The  second  year  under  the  new  law,  in  which  48,- 
071,480  pounds  of  colored  and  uncolored  oleomarga- 
rine were  produced,  shows  a  further  shrinkage  of 
23,732,622  pounds,  or  a  reduction  of  33%  from  the 
first  year,  bringing  the  production  for  the  past  year 
down  to  almost  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  output 
during  the  year  manufacturers  were  permitted 
under  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  to  artificially  color 
all  goods. 

The  Oleomargarine  Situation.  —  A  year  ago 
there  was  a  restless  feeling  of  uncerta  nty  among 
the  dairy  interests  because  of  the  tremendous  on- 
slaughts which  were  being  made  against  the  new  law 
in  the  courts.  Its  validity  was  questioned  at  every 
point,  and  four  cases  were  carried  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  last  fall,  three  from  Chi- 
cago and  one  from  Cincinnati.  Three  of  these  cases 
raised  in  various  ways  the  point  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  oleo- 
margarine, and  the  fourth  involved  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  the  power  to  determine  without  appeal 
what  constitutes  "artificial  coloration"  under  the 
new  law.  These  cases  were  argued  at  Washington 
December  1,  1903.  Three  of  these  cases  were  de- 
cided last  May.  They  upheld  the  government  and 
the  law  at  every  point.  The  opinion  was  prepared 
by  Justice  White,  in  which  he  again  emphasized  the 
position  of  the  court  regarding  artificially  colored 
oleomargarine.  The  court  reaffirms  its  position  in 
the  Plumley  case  (1894),  that  oleomargarine  colored 
in  imitation  of  butter  is  a  fraud,  and  as  such  has  no 
rights  which  legislative  bodies  are  bound  to  respect. 

This  decision  forever  settles  the  question  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  tax  any  kind  of  oleomargarine 
any  amount  it  sees  fit.  The  court  plainly  reaffirmed 
its  many  previous  rulings  that  the  amount  of  taxes 
levied  upon  any  article  was  the  business  of  Congress, 
with  which  the  courts  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The 
law  cannot  in  future  be  assailed  from  this  standpoint. 

One  Loophole  Open. — Three  of  the  four  cases,  in- 
volving the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  were  dis- 
posed of  as  above  stated,  forever  settling  the  right 
of  Congress  to  lay  the  10c  tax.  But  a  most  vital 
question  is  involved  in  the  one  case  which  has  not 
been  decided,  and  which  will  probably  be  settled  at 
the  October  term  of  court,  viz.,  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress can  constitutionally  delegate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  the  exclusive  right  to  say 
what  oleomargarine  is  officially  colored. 

This  case  indirectly  involves  the  use  of  palm  oil  in 
oleomargarine  under  the  lc  tax.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  the  Commissioner  has  taxed  all 
oleomargarine  containing  palm  oil  10c  per  pound, 
and  in  this  way  the  Government  has  collected  close 
to  $250,000  in  penalties  from  manufacturers  who 
have  endeavored  to  evade  the  intent  of  the  act  by 
employing  this  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomarga- 
rine under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate  ingredient,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
subterfuge  to  get  coloring  matter  in  their  goods, 
palm  oil  being  almost  as  strong  a  vegetable  coloring 
agent  as  annatto.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  manu- 
facturers have  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  courts. 
The  desire  of  the  oleomargarine  interests  is  to  take 
from  the  Commissioner  this  right  and  lodge  it  in  the 
court,  where  every  dispute  must  be  submitted  to  a 
jury.  This  would  bring  about  a  chaotic  state  of 
things,  because  juries  in  cities  where  such  cases 
arise  are  usually  prejudiced  against  the  interests  of 
farmers  and  very  likely  to  give  the  oleomargarine 
maker  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Under  such  a 
condition  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  would  be  seri- 
ously impaired. 

In  Conclusion. — So  long  as  beef  packers  have  oleo 
oil,  neutral  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  within  easy  reach, 
there  will  be  a  temptation  to  make  oleomargarine, 


and  so  long  as  oleomargarine  is  made,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  cause  it  to  look  like  butter.  There 
have  been  too  many  millions  of  dollars  made  in  this 
business  to  permit  it  to  be  dropped.  So  long  as  the 
dairymen  are  active  personally  and  through  their 
organization,  the  law  will  remain  upon  the  statute 
books  and  be  enforced.  The  minute  the  slightest 
lack  of  interest  or  watchfulness  is  discovered  upon 
our  part,  our  opponents,  who  are  always  organized, 
will  seize  the  opportunity  to  undo  our  work  of  years. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Feeding  Value  of  Beet  Pulp,  Alfalfa  and  Grain. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Clark,  animal  husbandman  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  gives  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Station,  just  received,  the  following  conclusions  from 
some  experiments  in  alfalfa,  grain  and  beet  pulp 
feeding  with  sheep  and  steers.  Twelve  steers  were 
divided  into  six  lots  of  two  each,  and  ninety-six  sheep 
into  six  lots  of  sixteen  each.  This  experiment  was 
run  for  107  days,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  results: 

1.  Steers  and  sheep  that  received  only  alfalfa  and 
beet  pulp  made  the  smallest  gains  per  day,  and  of  all 
lots  they  required  the  most  dry  matter  per  pound  of 
growth. 

2.  Steers  that  received  only  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp 
gave  the  largest  profit,  $5.78  per  head.  This  ration 
cost  $2.80  for  100  pounds  of  increase. 

3.  Steers  that  received  the  maximum  of  grain, 
eight  pounds  per  animal  per  day,  and  alfalfa  and  pulp 
ad  libitum,  made  the  largest  gains  per  day,  were 
third  in  profit,  $2.80  per  head,  and  produced  the  best 
quality  of  meat. 

4.  One  hundred  pounds  of  increase  with  steers  on 
a  full  ration  of  alfalfa  and  grain  cost  $4.93;  100  pounds 
of  increase  with  steers  on  a  full  ration  of  alfalfa, 
grain  and  pulp  cost  $3.98. 

5.  When  alfalfa  and  pulp  were  fed  to  steers  ad 
libitum,  with  a  half  ration  of  grain,  100  pounds  in- 
crease cost  $3.51,  and  pulp  had  a  value  of  $1.66  per 
ton. 

6.  When  a  full  ration  of  grain  was  fed  to  steers 
with  pulp  ad  libitum  and  a  half  ration  of  alfalfa,  100 
pounds  increase  cost  $3.84,  and  pulp  had  a  value  of 
$2.54  per  ton. 

7.  Sheep  that  received  a  half  ration  of  grain,  4 
pound  per  animal  per  day,  and  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp 
ad  libitum,  gave  the  largest  profits.  They  made  as 
large  gains  per  day  as  animals  receiving  twice  as 
much  grain  and  alfalfa  and  pulp  ad  libitum.  They 
made  larger  gains  and  profit  than  sheep  getting  only 
alfalfa  and  pulp  ad  libitum.  From  this  we  may  con- 
clude that  a  small  amount  of  grain  should  be  fed  to 
lambs  getting  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp  ad  libitum. 

8.  Refuse  molasses  of  the  sugar  beet  factory  fed 
to  steers  had  a  value  of  $2.35  per  ton.  As  a  food  for 
sheep  it  did  not  give  the  returns  expected. 

9.  Beet  pulp  when  fed  to  steers  with  grain  and 
alfalfa  had  a  value  of  $1.66  to  $2.54  per  ton,  and  when 
similarly  fed  to  sheep  its  value  ranged  from  $1.08  to 
$3.66  per  ton. 

10.  Steers  that  received  grain  did  better  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  feeding  period  than  the  fore  part, 
while  with  the  steers  receiving  only  alfalfa  and  pulp 
there  was  no  difference  in  this  respect. 


Fat  Stock  Judging. 

The  fairs  are  not  yet  all  over  and  there  will  be  at 
Hanford  during  the  week,  opening  October  10th,  a 
stock  show  which  will  be  worth  traveling  far  to  see. 
This  being  the  case,  discussion  of  the  subject  of  judg- 
ing is  still  timely.  Mr.  R.  Bruce,  an  Irish  judge, 
gives  the  Breeders'  Gazette  some  interesting  conclu- 
sions from  his  experience: 

The  Style  of  the  Breed. — At  fat  stock  shows 
where  the  prize  schedule  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  pro- 
vide classes  for  each  breed  I  have  witnessed  on  the 
occasion  of  several  contests  that  the  judges  failed  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  best  and  most  typical 
specimen  of  the  breed  then  under  consideration  that 
had  right  to  win.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  class 
of  Shorthorn  steers  or  heifers  was  being  judged; 
breed  characteristics  have  seemed  to  be  ignored 
under  some  judges  who  give  the  place  of  honor  to  an 
animal,  possibly  the  best  fat  stock  show  specimen, 
but  one  that  was  altogether  devoid  of  the  style  and 
character  of  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn.  When  a  class  is 
provided  for  a  particular  breed,  although  perhaps 
the  qualification  for  entry  may  not  call  for  a  herd 
book  reference,  surely  it  is  incumbent  on  judges  to 
keep  breed  characteristics  clearly  before  them. 
Should  this  be  overlooked  the  educational  advantages 
of  such  competitions  are  certainly  lessened. 

In  championship  competitions,  where  the  different 
breeds  and  crosses  compete  on  equal  terms,  by  all 
means  give  the  fat  stock  view  of  the  case  full  play 
and  let  the  best  win.  It  must  be  satisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view  when  a  champion  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  breed  in  which  he  won  his  class  hon- 
ors. Interested  students  of  breeds  and  the  general 
public  will  then  have  before  them  a  specimen  of  what 
the  breed,  to  which  he  belongs,  can  produce. 

Size. — A  famous  Shorthorn  breeder  in  Yorkshire, 


who  saw  the  Collings'  herds  sold,  remarked  to  me 
when  we  were  acting  together,  judging  a  class  of 
Shorthorns:  "They  are  always  big  enough  if  they 
are  good  enough.  "  This  I  co':ld  not  quite  endorse, 
although  I  am  quite  aware  that  a  really  good  animal 
never  looks  his  full  size.  I  have  no  great  love  for  big 
animals  in  a  breeding  herd,  as  I  have  invariably  found 
the  smaller  sized  cows  the  best  breeders,  yet  in  a  fat 
stock  show  size  must  be  considered.  An  animal  to 
win  in  a  fat  stock  show  should  be  an  average  weight 
of  its  breed  for  its  age.  I  have  seen  breed  cham- 
pions at  a  fat  show  as  neat  and  pretty  as  any  one 
could  wish  to  see,  but  hundreds  of  pounds  lighter 
than  the  average  weight  of  the  others  in  the  class 
about  the  same  age  and  the  same  amount  under  the 
average  of  the  class  in  previous  years. 

Ladies  Last. — Every  breeder  knows  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  produce  a  really  good  male, 
whether  bull  or  steer,  than  a  female,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  a  close  tie  a  steer 
with  his  extra  substance  and  weight  should  get  the 
preference,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  perfect  in  all 
his  points  as  the  female  pitted  against  him. 

All  Around. — An  animal  under  examination  at  a 
breeding  or  fat  stock  show  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined from  all  points  of  view.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances one  side  view  is  obtained  as  the  class  is 
beiDg  paraded  around  the  ring,  when  a  general  opin- 
ion is  formed  of  a  number  of  the  best.  The  class  may 
now  be  drawn  up  in  a  line  and  carefully  handled, 
when  a  number  of  the  superior  ones  should  be  drawn 
out  by  themselves  and  again  paraded  with  the  oppo- 
site side  view  given  to  the  judges.  After  being  again 
set  up  in  a  line  each  animal  should  be  led  straight 
away  from  and  brought  straight  back  to  the  judges 
so  that  they  may  have  a  full  opportunity  of  seeing 
both  ends  from  behind  and  before.  On  looking  at  an 
animal  as  he  walks  from  one,  weakness  of  the  back  is 
at  once  apparent,  which  may  have,  up  to  that  test, 
been  hidden  by  a  clever  attendant.  Unless  the  back 
is  strong  a  portion  of  it  is  lost  to  view  as  the  animal 
gets  10  or  15  yards  away  from  the  judges.  Coming 
straight  back  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  an 
animal  can  be  fully  observed.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  reference  is  here  made  to  width  of  chest.  This 
was  a  point  that  the  late  Amos  Cruickshank  often 
spoke  of  to  me,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  pleasure 
it  gave  him  when  I  told  him  what  a  Lincolnshire 
breeder  said  about  the  first  Sittyton  bull  he  saw  in 
his  neighborhood.  He  said:  "  I  met  Clayhurst  as  he 
was  being  led  from  the  station  to  my  friend's  farm 
and  his  chest  filled  the  whole  lane."  I  need  hardly 
say  that  without  sufficient  width  of  chest  and  lung 
space  there  must  be  a  want  of  thrift  and  constitution. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Prunes  in  France  and  California. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Freeman  of  San  Jose,  prominent  in  the 
prune  interest,  has  recently  made  a  European  trip, 
of  which  notes  on  the  prune  there  and  here  are  given 
to  the  Mercury  and  are  of  interest.  He  says  that  to 
one  familiar  with  the  Santa  Clara  valley  a  trip 
through  the  prune  districts  of  France  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  one  that  he  has  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
The  orchards  extend  for  100  miles  around  Bordeaux, 
which  city  is  the  center  of  the  prune  industry  of 
France.  Scarcely  an  orchard  is  in  our  regular  Cali- 
fornia style,  planted  in  straight  rows,  symmetrically 
laid  out  and  cultivated  as  we  cultivate.  The  French 
idea  seems  to  be  to  use  the  land  for  grain,  maize, 
vines  or  whatever  the  owner  wishes  to  produce,  and 
then  grow  a  few  prunes  without  taking  up  any  room 
or  incurring  any  extra  expense.  In  the  few  orchards 
that  are  laid  out  in  rows  the  trees  are  planted  from 
30  to  60  feet  one  way  and  from  100  to  200  feet  the 
other,  so  that  they  look  more  like  a  scattering  grove 
of  trees  than  our  California  orchards.  Whatever 
cultivation  the  crop  grown  on  the  land  gets,  the 
prune  trees  derive  a  corresponding  benefit — other- 
wise they  are  left  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 
One  plowing  per  year  is  about  the  limit,  and  very 
little  else  in  the  way  of  harrowing  or  cultivating  is 
done. 

One  favorite  method  of  growing  prunes  near  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  vine  district,  is  to  plant  the  prune 
trees  among  the  vines,  say  50  feet  one  way  and  100 
or  more  the  other,  scarcely  missing  a  vine.  Farther 
out  in  Bordeaux,  in  the  grain  districts,  one  full  row 
of  vines  will  be  planted  along  with  the  prunes,  and  in 
this  way  a  few  furrows  are  turned,  so  that  the  row 
of  vines  and  trees  together  have  perhaps  10  feet  of 
plowed  ground,  but  no  other  cultivation  such  as  we 
give. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  neglect — or  such  as  we 
consider  neglect — the  prune  trees  look  very  healthy, 
and  this  year  are  bearing  an  unusually  heavy  crop. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years,  or  since  1900,  the 
crop  has  been  extremely  light,  occasioned  by  a  pest 
of  caterpillars  and  by  heavy  frosts  at  the  time  the 
fruit  was  setting  on  the  trees. 

It  would  naturally  seem  to  a  Californian,  accus- 
tomed to  the  scientific  methods  followed  in  the 
Golden  State,  that  a  business  carried  on  in  so  care- 
less and  haphazard  a  manner  would  be  barren  of 
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results,  but  this  is  a  country  where  everything  is 
saved  and  where  everyone  works.  Gathering  the 
prune  crop  is  comparatively  light  employment,  and 
the  very  old  and  very  young  do  most  of  it. 

Their  method  of  curing  is  somewhat  different  from 
ours.  They  simply  wash  off  the  soil  in  clear  water, 
place  the  fruit  on  small,  diamond-shaped  trays  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  days  when  it  is  hot  and  the  weather 
good— otherwise  this  portion  of  the  curing  is  omitted. 
They  are  then  put  in  the  ovens,  made  after  the  style 
of  our  bakers'  ovens,  and  thoroughly  dried  or  almost 
cooked.  When  they  have  been  in  there  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  or  when  properly  treated,  the  fruit  is 
taken  to  market  and  disposed  of  by  the  peasants. 
Each  town  has  a  market  day  of  its  own,  the  different 
towns  appointing  their  own  days,  so  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  them. 

All  the  fruits  are  placed  on  a  platform  and  care- 
fully inspected  by  the  prune  packers,  who  are  either 
there  in  person  or  send  their  representatives,  who 
buy,  receive  and  pay  for  the  stock  right  on  the  spot. 

The  net  price  to  the  grower  this  year  ranges  from 
2  to  31  cents  per  pound  in  our  money,  according  to 
size  and  quality — at  least,  these  are  the  offerings 
being  made  in  the  season,  but,  as  the  crop  is  a  large 
one  and  sizes  are  small,  a  decline  is  expected  when 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  ready  to  move. 

There  are  a  great  many  young  trees  from  one  to 
three  years  old,  and  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  break 
down  or  become  unsound  they  are  replaced  by  new 
ones. 

The  crop  of  1900  was  something  over  77,000,000 
pounds,  and  many  estimate  this  year's  crop  as  heav- 
ier. In  1901  it  was  less  than  20,000,000  pounds,  in 
1902  about  8,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1903  only  about 
2,500,000  pounds. 

The  advantage  France  enjoys  because  of  its  near- 
ness to  the  big  markets  of  Europe,  of  course,  enables 
the  grower  to  get  a  better  price,  proportionately, 
than  we  do  for  our  fruit,  and  the  further  fact  that  all 
Europeans  are  great  consumers  of  prunes,  not  hav- 
ing the  vast  quantities  of  other  cheap  fruits  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  procure. 

The  valley  of  the  River  Lot,  with  its  surrounding 
hills,  is  the  principal  prune  district,  and  greatly 
resembles  in  soil,  climate  and  appearance  our  own 
famous  Santa  Clara  valley,  lacking,  however,  the 
continued  sunshine  and  equable  climate  which  has 
placed  our  product  in  the  front  rank  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  I  find  that  the  flavor  which  is  im- 
parted to  our  prunes  by  the  sun  curing  is  growing 
in  favor. 


Sod  or  Cultivation. 


Very  important  experiments  in  orchard  culture  are 
being  conducted  by  William  Auchter  of  South  Greece, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  experimental 
station  at  Geneva.  The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  ex- 
periments are  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  value  of  cultivation  and  sod  culture  for  or- 
chards. The  advisability  of  cultivation  and  the 
superiority  claimed  for  it  over  the  sod  system  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  with 
which  orchardists  have  had  to  deal.  Eminent  authori- 
ties have  differed  greatly  on  this  matter;  with  a  view 
to  determining,  if  possible,  the  better  system,  the 
Geneva  station  decided  to  lease  an  orchard  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

They  desired  an  orchard  which  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  ideal.  After  looking  over  a  good  many 
orchards,  that  of  Mr.  Auchter  was  selected  as  being 
in  every  way  suitable.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  orchards  in  this  section.  It  comprises  ten  acres 
and  every  tree  in  the  orchard  is  a  Baldwin  tree.  The 
trees  are  set  40  feet  apart.  The  Geneva  people  made 
a  contract  with  Mr.  Auchter  by  which  he  should  con- 
duct certain  experiments  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Half  the  orchard  was  to  be  kept  in  sod,  the  other  half 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  sod  part  had  been 
seeded  down  for  two  years.  The  other  half  has  been 
plowed  in  the  spring,  cultivated  and  dragged,  and 
kept  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  On  July  20  it  was 
replowed,  cultivated  thoroughly  and  sowed  to  clover. 
The  clover  is  now  6  inches  high  and  will  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  next  spring.  Before  it  draws  the  moist- 
ure from  the  ground  it  will,  before  the  dry  season,  be 
plowed  under.  It  will  then  be  cultivated  again  the 
same  as  this  year. 

The  seeded  part  is  mowed  twice  and  the  grass  left 
on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  The  entire  orchard  is,  in 
other  respects,  treated  exactly  alike,  the  spraying 
and  fertilizers  being  the  same. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Efficacy  of  Cultivation. 


By  Mh.  G.  M.  Hawi.ky,  at  the  University  Farmers-  Institute  at 
El  Cajon. 

The  primary  object  of  cultivation  is  the  destruction 
of  weeds,  but  at  the  same  time  a  secondary  result  is 
obtained  of  equal  importance,  the  conservation  of 
moisture  resulting  from  the  dust  mulch  and  aeration 
of  the  soil,  and  making  the  plant  food  it  may  contain 
available  to  the  growing  crop. 

In  the  year  1897  Dr.  Shepard  was  called  East  and 


left  his  ranch  in  the  care  of  another  party.  He  had 
an  eleven-acre  vineyard  and  the  man  had  little  else 
to  do  but  to  care  for  this.  He  cultivated,  cross- 
cultivated  and  recultivated  from  February  until 
about  June  1st.  From  the  vineyard  he  harvested 
seventeen  tons  of  raisins,  or  over  one  and  one-half 
tons  per  acre,  the  largest  crop  it  had  ever  produced 
— and  that  in  a  year  of  only  7  inches  of  rain- 
fall and  without  irrigation.  The  vines,  however,  were 
thoroughly  suckered  and  only  bearing  canes  allowed 
to  remain. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  have  urged  our  grow- 
ers to  give  thorough  and  long-continued  cultivation 
in  this  year  of  great  drouth.  Early  in  the  spring 
Mr.  Stelle  told  me  he  could  buy  Mr.  Forney's  inter- 
est in  the  vineyard  of  180  acres  managed  by  Forney 
and  Burgess,  and  asked  1113'  judgment  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility in  the  face  of  a  dry  year.  I  told  him  there  was 
only  one  way  by  which  he  could  expect  to  come  out 
whole  on  it,  and  that  was  by  deep  and  long-continued 
cultivation  and  thorough  suckering,  and  gave  him 
my  reasons  for  my  faith. 

He  bought  the  interest  and  carried  out  the  advice, 
thoroughly  cultivating  until  July  22nd.  Mr.  Forney 
says  that  in  this,  the  dryest  year  we  have  ever  expe- 
rienced, the  vineyard  will  have  one  of  its  best  crops, 
and  that  without  irrigation.  Dr.  Shepard,  Mr. 
McDonald  and  several  other  vineyardists  have  pursued 
the  same  methods  with  excellent  results,  showing  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  that  have  not  received 
the  intensive  cultivation. 

One  of  our  grain  farmers,  through  the  misunder- 
standing of  his  hired  man,  had  a  portion  of  his  sum- 
mer-fallow land  replowed.  The  result  was  more  than 
double  the  crop  than  on  the  remaining  summer- 
fallow.  From  his  experience  he  now  expects  to  re- 
plow  most  of  his  summer-fallow  this  fall.  This  experi- 
ment is  but  a  modification  of  the  Campbell  system, 
from  which  such  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained. 

One  of  the  objects  of  cultivation  is  to  produce  a 
dry  earth  mulch  or  to  break  the  connection  between 
the  compacted  lower  and  produce  a  looser  and  more 
pulverized  upper  soil,  and  cut  off  capillary  attraction 
— in  other  words,  to  cut  off  the  lamp  wick,  or  make 
the  upper  0  inches  of  the  lamp  wick  of  another  mesh, 
through  which  the  water  cannot  pass. 

Mr.  Culbertson  conducted  some  experiments  in 
Nebraska  which  will  bear  repetition.  He  placed  a 
self-registering  thermometer  a  foot  or  more  under 
ground  in  a  heavily  mulched  vineyard,  another  one  at 
the  same  depth  in  finely  cultivated  soil,  and  a  third 
in  a  hard  roadbed.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures, 
but  the  mulched  land  had  a  temperature  much  lower 
than  the  outside  air.  The  cultivated  ground  was  a 
little  lower,  while  the  roadbed  temperature  was 
higher.  Now,  as  air  is  capable  of  holding  double  the 
moisture  at  each  twenty-four  degrees  raise  in  temper- 
ature, likewise  the  hot  air,  penetrating  the  mulched 
surface,  if  cooled  twenty-five  degrees,  may  deposit 
one-half  its  moisture.  This  condensation  of  moisture 
tends  to  compact  the  soil  after  each  cultivation,  thus 
necessitating  continued  cultivation  in  order  to  thor- 
oughly aerate  and  thereby  subirrigate  the  soil. 

Cultivation  without  irrigation  is  better  than  irri- 
gation without  cultivation,  but  intelligent  irrigation 
with  cultivation  is  better  than  either.  During  the 
winter  months  there  is  no  tool  that  will  do  as  effect- 
ive work  as  the  plow.  Vineyards  and  orchards 
should  be  plowed  and  cross-plowed  to  good  depth  to 
break  up  the  compacted  surface  formed  just  below 
where  the  cultivator  teeth  went.  If  you  pulverize 
this  plowed  surface  very  finely  and  there  come  heavy, 
beating  rains,  it  will  run  the  soil  particles  together 
like  mortar,  and  will  leave  the  ground  harder  even 
than  before  it  was  plowed. 

One  of  the  best  cultivated  pieces  of  land  I  have 
ever  seen  was  a  peach  orchard.  The  land  was  finely 
pulverized  with  cultivator  and  then  plowed,  and  the 
only  tool  used  after  that  was  the  plow.  The  soil  was 
kept  loose  and  light,  and  the  surface  had  the  appear- 
ance of  slacked  lime,  and  it  was  not  made  a  puddle 
of  by  beating  rains.  This  ground  in  midsummer  was 
loose  and  light,  and  contained  moisture,  while  a  vine- 
yard adjoining  was  cultivated,  thoroughly  clod- 
crushed  and  finely  pulverized,  but  yet  was  as  dry  as 
a  bone  at  the  same  time. 

Next  to  the  plow  the  old  diamond-tooth  cultivator 
is  one  of  the  best  for  winter  work,  leaving  your  finer 
cultivations  until  after  the  winter  rains.  A  clod- 
crushed  surface  followed  by  rains  makes  one  of  the 
hardest  baked  surfaces.  After  the  rainy  season  I 
believe  a  weed  cutter  is  one  of  the  best  cultivators. 
It  should  be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  it  will  lift  the 
soil  and  leave  it  light  and  airy,  like  sifted  flour.  It 
will  do  the  most  effective  work  for  the  horse  power 
expended  of  any  tool  I  know. 

When  a  boy  on  an  Ohio  farm  with  my  father  we 
thoroughly  cultivated  a  four-acre  piece  of  land,  then 
plowed  it  deep,  following  with  a  subsoil  plow.  We 
planted  it  to  potatoes  and  the  crop  amounted  to  1200 
bushels,  for  which  we  got  $800.  That  ought  to  have 
been  object  lesson  enough  to  have  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed it  upon  my  mind  that  I  would  have  been  fol- 
lowing it  from  that  day  to  this,  but  I  was  not  a  big 
enough  man.  It  took  a  Campbell  of  Kansas  or  a 
Dietrich  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  that. 

Intensive  farming  means  intensive  cultivation.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  double  the  crop  on  the  same  land 
with  a  quarter  more  work,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 


duce a  fancy  article  that  will  produce  a  fancy  price. 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  can  grow  ordinary  crops  by 
ordinary  methods,  but  it  is  only  Excelsior  who  raises 
the  best,  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand. 


A  Cattle  Disease  Now  Prevalent  in  California. 


By  Dr.  Archibald  E.  Wakd.  Vet.  of  the  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Since  the  recent  heavy  rains,  a  disease  of  the 
mouths  and  feet  of  cattle  has  been  frequently  re- 
ported from  northern  California.  The  matter  has 
been  investigated  by  the  writer  through  visits  to 
Placer  and  Butte  counties,  where  the  disease  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  occurs  were  observed.  It 
is  not  epizootic  aptha,  as  has  been  reported  by  the 
press  in  some  instances.  The  appearance  of  the  dis- 
eased area  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  same 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  mycotic 
stomatitis. 

The  affected  animals  show  a  high  fever  for  a  few 
days,  are  stiff  and  sore  about  the  hoof,  froth  at  the 
lips  and  dribble  saliva  from  the  mouth.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  mouth  will  show  the  presence  of  ulcerous 
sores  on  the  upper  jaw  at  the  point  where  the  front 
teeth  make  contact.  In  bad  cases  the  tongue, 
cheeks  and  roof  of  the  mouth  become  affected.  The 
appetite  remains  good,  but  the  animal  is  compelled 
to  fast  because  of  the  great  pain  caused  by  eating 
and  consequently  loses  weight  rapidly.  The  fever 
and  starvation  cause  a  shrinkage  of  the  milk  flow. 
Recovery  usually  takes  place  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

The  recent  climatic  changes,  viz.,  a  heavy  rain  fol- 
lowing the  dry  period,  is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  presence  of  fungi  upon  the  feed  in  pasture 
lands.  These  fungi  gain  entrance  to  the  mouth  and 
bring  about  the  disease.  Where  practicable,  re- 
moval of  animals  from  pastures  where  trouble  has  oc- 
curred and  feeding  hay  will  tend  towards  prevention. 

Affected  animals  should  be  provided  with  a  conven- 
ient supply  of  drinking  water,  as  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  walk  far.  Sores  about  the  hoofs  should  be 
washed  with  a  weak  carbolic  acid  solution.  Scabs 
upon  the  teats  may  be  treated  with  carbolated  vase- 
line. A  small  handful  of  borax  should  be  placed  in  a 
bucketful  of  water  for  the  animal  to  drink  twice  each 
day.  If  the  patient  is  not  too  wild,  borax,  alum  or 
potassium  chlorate  may  be  placed  directly  upon  the 
affected  area.  When  the  mouth  is  badly  diseased 
and  smells  fetid,  it  should  be  rinsed  out  with  a  disin- 
fectant. Weak  carbolic  acid  (2%)  solution  is  useful 
and  may  be  introduced  with  a  hard  rubber  syringe. 
Dr.  Mohler  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  treatment  of  range  cattle  by 
mixing  four  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  with  twelve 
quarts  of  salt,  to  be  placed  convenient  for  the  cattle. 
Affected  animals  should  be  fed  upon  mashes,  gruels, 
pulped  fruit,  or  chopped  green  alfalfa — anything  that 
can  be  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed  with  the 
least  pain  and  irritation. 

Berkeley,  Oct.  5,  1904. 


Ration  for  California  Steers. 


A  stock  grower  at  Dos  Palos,  Cal.,  submits  this  in- 
quiry to  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  the  answer  is  by 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  country: 

Would  you  recommend  a  ration  for  beef  steers  from 
the  following-  feed— alfalfa,  hay,  with  some  foxtail  and 
other  foreign  grasses,  cut  or  chopped,  $5;  crushed  bar- 
ley, $22.50;  oilcake  meal,  $34;  cracked  corn,  $34;  wheat, 
$25 — all  per  ton?  Beef  sells  at  about  4  cents  gross  weight 
without  much  premium  for  prime  beef.  Feeders  cost 
about  3}  cents. 

Under  the  conditions  given,  feeding  steers  through 
a  long-continued  period  is  bound  to  be  a  losing  busi- 
ness. A  margin  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
between  the  price  of  feeders  and  finished  beef  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  much  grain  at  the 
prices  named.  Under  these  conditions  beef  must  be 
made  mainly  upon  grass  and  hay.  Alfalfa  is  a 
cheap  product  at  $5  per  ton  and  should  be  fed  liber- 
ally. I  would  advise  a  full  feed  of  alfalfa  and  only  a 
limited  grain  ration  of  from  5  to  10  pounds  per  head 
daily.  This  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  bar- 
ley and  wheat,  with  about  a  pound  of  oilcake  meal 
per  head  daily  during  the  last  month.  It  is  not 
probable  that  grain  can  be  fed  profitably  under 
these  conditions  to  exceed  sixty  or  ninety  days. 
Cattle  must  be  finished  mainly  on  alfalfa  and  in  short 
grain  feeding  periods,  the  shorter  the  better. — C.  F. 
Ct  RTiss,  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

Sheep  Shearing  Contest  at  World's  Fair. 

A  novel  and  exciting  sheep  and  goat  shearing  con- 
test will  be  held  at  the  World's  Fair,  October  12th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Sheep  Shear- 
ing Festival  Association.  Cups  to  the  value  of  $1125 
will  be  offered  for  the  several  contests.  Dick  Mar- 
quis, champion  sheep  shearer  of  the  world,  will  give 
an  exhibition  of  sheep  shearing  for  speed  and  quality. 
Mr.  Marquis  holds  the  world's  record  by  shearing  a 
single  sheep  in  one  minute  and  eight  seconds,  860 
sheep  in  one  day,  1414  sheep  in  six  days.  The  shear- 
ing festival  will  be  held  in  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion, 
World's  Fair  grounds,  and  "will  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  attractive  features  of  the  live  stock 
show,"  says  Colonel  Charles  F.  Mills,  chief  of  the  live 
stock  department. 
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Butte. 

A  Gridley  dispatch  says  a  celebration 
and  barbecue  was  given  Oct.  1st  in  honor 
of  the  opening-  of  the  Butte  County  Canal, 
an  irrigation  system  which  contemplates 
the  watering-  of  215,000  acres  of  land  in 
this  end  of  Sutter  county.  Two  thousand 
people  attended.  A  dedicatory  address, 
written  by  General  W.  S.  Green  of 
Colusa,  was  read  by  W.  A.  Beard,  secre- 
tary of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association.  Following  the  dinner 
was  a  programme  which  included  an  ad- 
dress by  Charles  Wesley  Beed  of  San 
Francisco,  W.  A.  Beard,  Senator  Marshall 
Diggs  of  Yuba  county,  and  Willard  M. 
Sheldon,  secretary  of  the  Butte  County 
Canal  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

Fresno. 

Light  Corn  Crop.— Sanger  Herald: 
Corn  will  not  be  king  in  Fresno  county 
this  fall,  judging  by  the  reports  from  the 
farmers  hereabout  to  the  effect  that  the 
acreage  planted  is  much  less  than  last 
year.  W.  F.  Hanke  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  coming  crop  in  this  section  will  not 
exceed  500  tons,  as  against  2000  tons  in 
previous  years.  Corn  is  worth  about  $26 
at  present,  but  a  drop  of  $2  or  $3  gener- 
ally occurs  about  this  time,  when  the 
new  crop  is  ready  for  delivery.  Most  of 
the  Chinese  vegetable  gardeners  went 
into  potato  growing  more  extensively  this 
year,  which  has  not  proved  as  profitable 
as  raising  corn,  owing  to  a  small  crop 
caused  by  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather. 

Cures  Pear  Blight.— Fresno  Repub- 
lican: State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Chisholm  of  Sacramento  declares  that 
the  pear  blight  can  be  cured  if  trees  are 
properly  treated.  After  investigating 
several  vineyards  alleged  to  be  afflicted 
with  phylloxera,  Mr.  Chisholm  announced 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not 
what  it  is  believed  to  be.  Mr.  Chisholm 
has  experimented  many  years  with  pear 
blight  and  positively  states  that  pear 
blight  can  be  cured.  His  method  is  by 
cutting  back  the  trees.  He  treats  coal 
oil  over  the  cuts  and  places  lime  around 
the  base  of  the  tree.  He  lets  nature  do 
the  rest.  He  claims  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  his  work  around  Sacramento. 

Kings. 

Hogs  Will  Eat  It.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: Robert  Dougherty,  one  of  the  largest 
investors  in  wheat  on  the  lake  bed,  said 
this  morning  that  he  had  suffered  no  ma- 
terial loss  on  account  of  the  recent  rain, 
for,  while  there  will  be  a  portion  of  the 
grain  that  he  cannot  cut,  he  will  turn  his 
hogs  into  it,  and  will  get  his  money  out  of 
it  in  that  way.  He  has  1300  head  of  fat 
hogs  and  300  head  of  feeders.  He  added 
that  no  harm  was  done  to  the  wheat  in 
sacks,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
turn  it  over  and  resack  it.  He  has  about 
7000  sacks  of  wheat. 

Los  Angeles. 

Will  Can  700  Tons  Tomatoes.— Po- 
mona Progress:  These  are  busy  days  at 
the  cannery  in  the  tomato  canning  line, 
about  125  people  being  employed  in  the 
work  of  packing  thousands  of  cans  of  to- 
matoes daily.  The  cannery  has  con- 
tracted for  over  700  tons  of  tomatoes  at 
$7  per  ton  and  its  season's  output  will 
reach  700,000  cans,  for  which  there  is  a 
ready  market.  Mr.  Waters  states  that 
the  run  on  apricots  and  peaches  was  dis- 
appointing, because,  on  account  of  the 
short  crop,  he  was  unable  to  secure  for 
canning  as  many  as  he  could  have  sold. 
He  had  hoped  to  pack  a  million  cans  of 
peaches,  but  the  output  will  only  reach 
800,000  cans. 

Mendocino* 

Angora  Goats.—  Ukiah  Republican- 
Press:  Philo  Ogden,  the  well-known  An- 
gora goat  breeder  of  Upper  Lake,  was  in 
Ukiah  yesterday,  bringing  eleven  goats 
from  his  herds  to  be  shipped  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Ogden  finds  the  breeding  of  the  ani- 
mals even  more  profitable  than  raising 
mohair. 

Monterey. 

Peculiar  Cattle  Disease.— Pacific 
Grove  Review:  A  new  and  peculiar  dis- 
ease has  attacked  the  cattle  all  along  the 
coast  south  of  Pacific  Grove,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  number  have  already  died  while 
many  are  in  a  precarious  condition.  The 
affliction  seems  to  be  spreading  and  at- 
tacks all  kinds  of  stock,  both  old  and 
young.  First,  they  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  myriads  of  little  black  lice, 
which  seem  to  feed  upon  and  worry  the 
animal  until  it  becomes  poor  and  weak. 
The  stomach  is  also  affected,  the  food 
does  not  digest  and  becomes  caked  in  the 
stomach,  causing  much  pain. 

Orange. 

Hard  Lines  for  Beemen.— News: 
The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  in  many  years  to  the  beemen 
of  southern  California.  There  has  been 
little  surplus  honey  from  any  of  the  apia- 


ries and  the  loss  of  stands  has  been  very 
heavy.  One  of  our  beemen  informed  us 
last  week  that  out  of  175  stands  with 
which  he  started  the  season  he  has  but  65 
stands,  and  they  are  weak.  He  has 
brought  them  down  into  the  valley  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  majority  of  these  to 
form  a  nucleus  for  next  season. 

Sacramento. 

Hops  to  Supplant  Fruit.— Union: 
A.  Menke,  the  well-known  hop  grower 
and  fruit  raiser,  has  contemplated  pulling 
up  10,000  assorted  fruit  trees  on  his  ranch 
near  Perkins,  leaving  his  pear  and  cherry 
trees  only.  He  will  plant  hop  vines  only. 
His  reason  for  doing  this  is  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor  for  handling  fruit. 
He  explains  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get 
the  necessary  help  for  gathering  the  crop 
of  hops. 

San  Diego. 

Grape  Picking.— Union,  September 
29  :  Grape  picking  is  in  full  progress 
throughout  the  Escondido,  Poway  and  El 
Cajon  valleys,  and  the  crop  is  reported 
exceptionally  good.  There  may  be  a  few 
tons  less  raisins  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
but  for  the  same  reason  they  will  be  richer 
in  sugar. 

Profitable  Creamery.  —  Imperial 
Press  :  W.  B.  Hage  of  San  Diego  was  in 
Imperial  Thursday  looking  after  his  in- 
terests. Mr.  Hage  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  local  creamery,  as  well  as  one  in  San 
Diego,  and  also  owns  a  controlling  interest 
in  a  large  creamery  in  San  Francisco. 
He  is  thus  qualified  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. Although  the  Los  Angeles  butter 
market  has  been  low — being  supplied  with 
Eastern  butter  from  Kansas,  which  has 
kept  the  price  down — yet  the  local  cream- 
ery at  the  present  time  is  paying  out 
$4000  a  month  at  Imperial.  This  may  be 
considered  doing  exceedingly  well  for  an 
industry  less  than  a  year  old. 

San  Joaquin. 

Money  in  Chestnuts.— Lodi  Senti- 
nel: The  growing  of  chestnuts  is  compar- 
atively a  new  business  here,  but  there  are 
very  profitable  orchards  on  Roberts 
island,  Rough  and  Ready  island  and 
Banta.  Mrs.  Fogacci,  on  Rough  and 
Ready  island,  has  a  pet  tree  which  gives 
an  enormous  yield  of  excellent  chestnuts. 
Having  planted  it  herself,  she  sees  that  it 
has  the  best  culture  and  claims  the  pro- 
ceeds as  pocket  money.  One  season  the 
yield  sold  for  $196.60. 

Santa  Barbara. 

A  Large  Beet.— Guadalupe  Moon:  As 
an  example  of  the  productiveness  of  land 
in  this  vicinity  there  is  on  display  at  J.  B. 
Acquistapace's  store  a  sugar  beet  weigh- 
ing 26J  pounds,  29J  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  largest  place,  and  25  inches  in 
length.  This  beet  was  grown  on  the  H. 
H.  Johnson  ranch,  southwest  of  town, 
and  in  the  same  field  are  many  which 
weigh  20  pounds.  Much  of  the  beet  land 
in  this  vicinity  is  irrigated,  but  the  field 
in  which  these  beets  grow  is  unirrigated. 
The  land  is  near  the  beach,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  ranches  in  the  vicinity,  from  the 
fact  that  irrigation  is  unnecessary. 

Santa  Clara. 

Phenomenal  Growth  of  Corn. — 
San  Jose  Mercury:  Five  ears  of  corn  on 
one  stalk  is  a  phenomenal  growth,  even 
for  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Two  stalks 
are  exhibited,  each  having  five  full  grown 
and  perfect  ears  of  corn.  They  were 
grown  on  the  ranch  of  Conrad  Strickler 
of  Eden  vale.  This  is  a  hybrid  variety  of 
sweet  corn  formed  from  a  cross  of  two 
common  varieties,  and  the  general  yield 
is  far  above  the  average. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Crops  Damaged  by  Heat. — Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian,  September  29:  News 
regarding  the  condition  of  fruit  in  the 
burned  region  came  in  very  definite  form 
last  evening  from  a  fruit  grower  of  Vine 
Hill.  He  stated  that  the  rain  of  yester- 
day did  no  damage,  but  that  the  heat  of 
the  fire  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  two  weeks 
ago  combined,  did  great  damage,  and  that 
on  an  average  25%  of  the  grape  and  equal 
proportion  of  the  apple  crop  are  totally 
lost.  Table  grapes  suffered  most.  While 
Happy  Valley  fruit  growers  still  have 
table  grapes  to  ship,  but  one  box  in  ten 
Muscats  are  left,  and  the  Tokay  crop  is 
utterly  wiped  out.  Table  grapes  sus- 
tained about  twice  the  damage  of  wine 
grapes.  In  Happy  valley,  this  side  of 
Vine  Hill,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  average  crop,  including  all  fruit, 
has  been  destroyed  by  heat. 

New  Mountain  Road.— Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  Henry  Miller,  the  "cattle 
kinsr, "  was  in  Watsonville  in  consultation 
with  Supervisor  J.  A.  Linscott  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  road  along  the  backbone 
of  the  mountain.  Mr.  Miller  believes  that 
the  improvement  should  be  made  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Aside  from  furnish- 
ing one  of  the  most  scenic  drives  in  the 
State,  it  would  afford  a  short  and  con- 
venient means  of  travel  to  people  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  Mr. 
Miller  stated  that  he  would  give  a  free 


right  of  way  across  his  Mount  Madonna 
ranch  for  a  public  highway,  and  he  felt 
certain  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Santa  Clara  county  was  willing  to  assume 
its  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter at  any  time. 

Sonoma. 

Champion  Hop  Picker.  —  Windsor 
Herald  :  Bent  Ward  of  Forestville  began 
picking  at  six  in  the  morning  one  day 
week  before  last  on  the  Wohler  ranch  and 
at  10:30,  just  four  and  one-half  hours 
later,  when  picking  was  suspended  for  the 
day,  he  weighed  in  630  pounds.  Had 
Ward  been  allowed  to  continue  a  whole 
day,  it  is  stated  by  people  who  know  that 
he  would  surely  have  picked  a  ton  of  hops 
in  one  day  and  his  earnings  would  have 
been  $20.  This  report  of  Mr.  Ward's 
marvelous  feat  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, one  of  the  bookkeepers  at  the 
Wohler  ranch,  and  is  true  beyond  doubt. 
It  cost  $18,000  to  pick  the  hops  on  the 
Wohler  ranch  this  year,  and  that  sum  of 
money  was  earned  by  the  pickers  in  less 
than  three  weeks. 

Fine  Walnut  Tree. —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  Thomas  B.  Hood  has 
an  English  walnut  tree  that  he  set  out 
himself  over  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  fine 
tree  now  and  there  is  a  handsome  crop  of 
nuts.  Mr.  Hood  says  he  has  taken  as 
high  as  $30  worth  of  nuts  from  the  tree  in 
one  year. 

Growers  Refuse  to  Sign  Con- 
tracts. —  Sebastopol  Standard:  The 
grape  growers  in  this  section  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  five-year  contract  plan 
offered  by  the  Wine  Association,  and  are 
refusing  to  sign  any  contracts.  The  price 
being  paid  is  $13  per  ton  in  three  pay- 
ments, and  50  cents  per  ton  off  for  every 
degree  of  sugar  below  22%.  This  is  giv- 
ing those  who  are  selling  about  $11.50  per 
ton  and  that  in  three  payments. 

Hen  Nearly  Old  Enough  to  Vote. 

—  Petaluma  Argus:  W.  A.  Mills,  a 
poultry  fancier  who  resides  near  Penn- 
grove,  lost  a  fowl  last  week  which  had  at- 
tained the  unusual  age  of  eighteen  years. 
This  fowl  was  a  hen,  and  was  one  of  the 
noted  game  chicken  mothers  of  Califor- 
nia. She  was  hatched  upon  the  Mills 
ranch  eighteen  years  ago  and  was  the 
special  pride  of.  her  owner.  Roup,  that 
fat  il  disease  among  fowls,  claimed  her  as 
its  victim.  Mills  had  hoped  to  keep  her 
until  she  had  rounded  out  twenty  years. 
Mills  believes  she  was  the  oldest  hen  that 
ever  cackled  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides furnishing  many  defenders  of 
records  in  the  pit,  her  progeny  has  made 
many  toothsome  morsels  for  the  table. 
The  old  hen  had  a  remarkable  record  for 
fighting,  and  could  whip  fowls  much 
larger  and  heavier  than  herself. 

Horses  Sink  in  Slimy  Ooze.— Peta- 
luma Courier:  William  Ellis,  who  lives 
between  Eden  valley  and  Hearst,  lost  a 
valuable  team  of  horses  in  Block  lake,  4 
miles  north  of  the  last  named  place,  Tues- 
day, while  on  his  way  to  Willits.  He 
drove  the  horses  into  the  lake  to  water 
them  and  they  sank  in  the  slimy  ooze.  It 
was  impossible  to  extricate  them  and  save 
their  lives.  The  place  is  well  known  to 
teamsters  and  is  supposed  to  be  bottom- 
less. 

Stallion  Sold. — Petaluma  Courier: 
Saturday  twelve  local  citizens  purchased 
the  imported  draft  stallion  Escape  from 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Stockton.  He  is  a  prize- 
winning  Belgian.  The  purchase  price 
was  $3600.  Following  were  the  men  who 
formed  the  company  to  buy  Escape:  R. 
S.  Brown,  David  Risk,  William  Ruther- 
ford, E.  Brandon,  Edward  Davidson,  G. 
Andersen,  M.  De  Martin,  George  Mason, 
A.  J.  Martin,  Warren  Davis,  J.  Cooney 
and  D.  Tomlin.  Escape,  No.  1299  (17548), 
winner  of  first  prize  at  Liege  in  1902,  win- 
ner of  first  prize  at  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  1903,  is  a  dark  bay, 
weighing  2400  pounds. 

Sutter. 

Reclamation  Scheme.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  form  a  new  reclamation  district  in  Sut- 
ter county,  to  include  District  70  and  all 
the  territory  bordering  the  river  from 
the  mouth  of  Butte  slough  to  the  Tisdale 
weir.  It  will  be  a  "  voluntary  "  reclama- 
tion district.  If  undertaken,  dredgers 
will  be  used  for  leveeing.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Lon  Summy,  Surveyor  Guy 
McMurtry,  George  Betty,  Mark  Gird- 
ner  and  Miss  Edith  Wilbur  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  further  investigations 
and  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Meridian,  October  7th. 

Plowing  6000  Acres  of  Tule  Land. 

—  Yuba  City  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  that  Sut- 
ter's tule  lands  are  the  most  productive 
of  any  land  in  the  county,  and  it  only 
needs  a  little  capital  to  levee  and  drain 
them  to  bring  them  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  John  Markley  and  associates 
now  have  a  force  of  men  and  a  number  of 
large  teams  and  plows  turning  up  a  tract 
of  6000  acres  of  this  marshy  land,  all  of 


which  will  be  ready  for  cultivation  next 
season.  The  tract  is  situated  south  of 
Sutter  City.  Several  hundred  acres  of 
beans  will  be  harvested  this  year  from 
land  prepared  last  season  for  cultivation. 

Tehama. 

Will  Irrigate  100,000  Acres.— Cor- 
ning special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  M.  V. 
Steifer,  who  was  recently  granted  a  fran- 
chise by  the  supervisors  of  Tehama 
county  to  furnish  the  town  of  Corning 
and  surrounding  country  with  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  irrigation,  has 
commenced  operations.  The  contract  has 
been  let  for  boring  wells  to  furnish  20,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  etc.,  will  begin  as  soon 
as  the  pumping  machinery,  which  has 
been  ordered  from  the  East,  arrives.  Mr. 
Steifer  also  has  engineers  at  work  esti- 
mating the  cost  and  ascertaining  the  most 
feasible  route  for  his  ditch  system,  which 
will  include  about  100,000  acres  of  this 
part  of  the  valley.  The  work,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cost  from  $700,000  to  $1,000,000. 
The  water  will  be  taken  either  from  stor- 
age reservoirs  on  Thomes  creek  or  from 
the  Sacramento  river.  The  former  will 
probably  present  fewer  engineering  diffi- 
culties. 

Money  in  Orchards.  —  Red  Bluff 
Cause:  Wm.  Gurnsey  has  an  orchard  of 
thirty-five  acres  of  Muir  peaches.  He 
sold  the  crop  this  season  for  $1200.  After 
paying  all  expenses,  his  net  profit  was 
$600.  The  100-acre  Bartlett  pear  orchard 
on  the  Cone  place  this  season  produced 
900  tons  of  fruit.  This  fruit  sold  at  $30 
per  ton,  or  $27,000  for  the  entire  crop. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  caring  for 
the  orchard  and  picking  the  crop  was  not 
over  $7000.  Jas.  Feeley  recently  shipped 
three  carloads  of  dried  peaches  from 
Corning  to  the  East.  The  returns 
showed  that  he  received  $6368  for  the 
three  carloads,  or  over  $2000  per  car. 

Tulare. 

Early  Lemons.  —  Visalia  Times  : 
Thomas  A.  Pogue,  from  Lemon  Cove, 
states  that  the  picking  of  the  lemon  crop 
at  that  place  began  Monday.  The  crop 
is  early  this  year,  practically  two  weeks 
ahead  of  last  season.  The  yield  will  be 
about  an  average  one,  and  the  quality  is 
in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard.  Mr. 
Pogue  states  that  the  Lemon  Cove  Citrus 
Co.  will  ship  out  its  first  car  as  soon  as 
enough  lemons  have  been  received,  and 
that  it  will,  without  doubt,  as  last  year,  be 
the  first  car  of  new  lemons  to  leave  the 
State.  All  the  orchards  at  the  Cove  have 
a  good  average  crop. 

The  Largest  Tree.— W.  H.  Hart, 
the  well-known  millman,  says  that  he  re- 
cently found  a  tree  north  of  Eshom  valley 
that  he  believes  is  the  largest  of  any  tree 
yet  discovered.  At  a  height  of  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  although  there  is  a 
burned  place  on  the  trunk  at  this  point, 
the  tree  measures  113  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, being  36  feet  in  diameter.  From 
measurement,  Mr.  Hart  says  the  tree  is 
400  feet  in  height.  He  believes  there  is 
more  wood  in  the  tree  than  in  any  other 
tree  in  the  world.  The  tree  is  located  in 
section  23-14-38. 

Yuba. 

Ten  Acres  of  Tomatoes.  —  Marys- 
ville special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  On  ten 
acres  of  "bottom"  land  on  the  Yuba 
river,  near  Marysville,  a  colored  man  set 
out  21,000  tomato  plants  last  May.  When 
the  crop  ripened  he  hauled  more  than  100 
tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  cannery  of  the 
Sutter  Preserving  Company  in  Yuba 
City,  receiving  for  them  $7  a  ton.  Had 
the  heavy  storm  held  off  a  few  days 
longer  he  would  have  sold  fifty  tons  more 
and  would  have  had  a  gross  income  from 
his  ten  acres  of  about  $1050  for  the  sea- 
son. He  paid  $2  for  the  seed  that  started 
him  in  business,  and  had  extra  plants  to 
sell  that  brought  him  $18. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  55-57-59-6 1  First  St.,  San  Frtnelsco,  Cil. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oil  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Other  Fellow's  Job. 


There's  a  craze  among  us  mortals  that  is 

cruel  hard  to  name, 
Wheresoe'er  you  find  a  human  you  will 

find  the  case  the  same; 
You  may  seek  among  the  worst  of  men  or 

seek  among  the  hest, 
And  you'll  find  that  every  person  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  rest. 
Each  believes  that  his  real  calling  is 

along  some  other  line 
Than  the  one  at  which  he!s  working- 
take,  for  instance,  yours  and  mine. 
From  the  meanest  "me-too  "  creature  to 

the  leader  of  the  mob, 
There's  a  universal  craving  for  "the 

other  fellow's  job.'' 
There  are  millions  of  positions  in  the 

busy  world  to-day. 
Each  a  drudge  to  him  who  holds  it — but 

to  him  who  doesn't,  play; 
Every  farmer's  broken-hearted  that  in 

youth  he  missed  his  call, 
While  that  same  unhappy  farmer  is  the 

envy  of  us  all. 
Any  task'  you  care  to  mention  seems  a 

vastly  better  lot 
Than  the  ono  especial  something  which 

you  happen  to  have  got. 
There's  but  one  sure  way  to  smother 

Envy's  heartache  and  her  sob; 
Keep  too  busy  at  your  own  to  want  "  the 

other  fellow's  job." 

— Success. 


An  Apple. 


One  day  we  were  in  the  orchard 

Shaking  apples  from  a  tree, 
When  a  sturdy  little  laddie 

With  this  question  came  to  me: 

"  Can  vou  tell  me  why  the  apples 
That  we  don't  want  always  drop, 

While  the  very  ones  we  long  for 
Stay  'way  up  there  at  the  top?  " 

And  I  answered:    "If  all  apples 
Without  effort  were  obtained, 

We'd  ne'er  know  the  joy  of  climbing, 
Nor  how  victories  are  gained. 

"  What  we  have  without  a  struggle 

Of  less  value  seems  to  be 
Than  the  apples  we  must  climb  for, 

Hanging  high  upon  life's  tree. 

"Gather,  then,  what  lies  about  thee, 

Nor  be  satisfied  till  thou, 
Too,  hast  climbed  and  plucked  the  Apple 

Hanging  on  the  topmost  bough. 

— Elizabeth  Ruggles. 


The  Lottery  Ticket. 


James  Lanning  was  a  mechanic,  a 
young,  honest  man,  whose  highest  am- 
bition was  to  gain  a  comfortable  home 
for  himself  and  wife,  and  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  his  neighbors.  He  had  built 
himself  a  house,  and  there  still  remained 
upon  it  a  mortgage  of  $500;  but  this 
sum  he  hoped  to  pay  in  a  few  years  if 
he  only  had  his  health.  He  had  calcu- 
lated exactly  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  clear  off  this  incumbrance,  and 
he  went  to  work  with  his  eyes  wide 
open. 

One  evening  James  came  home  to  his 
supper  more  thoughtful  than  usual. 
His  young  wife  noticed  his  manner,  and 
she  inquired  its  cause. 

"What  is  it,  James?"  she  kindly 
asked.  "Why  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
sober  before." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Hannah,"  re- 
turned the  young  man,  with  a  slight 
hesitation  in  his  manner.  "  I  have  just 
been  thinking  that  I  would  buy  a  lot- 
tery ticket." 

Hannah  Lanning  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately. She  looked  down  and 
smoothed  the  silken  hair  of  her  babe, 
which  was  chirping  like  a  little  robin 
in  her  arms,  and  the  shades  of  her 
handsome  features  showed  that  she  was 
taking  time  to  think. 

"  How  much  will  it  cost  ?"  she  asked, 
at  length,  looking  half  timidly  up  into 
her  husband's  face. 

"Twenty  dollars,"  returned  James, 
trying  to  assume  a  confidence  which  he 
did  not  feel. 

"And  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  buy  it  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  shall.  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?" 

"  If  you  should  ask  my  advice,  I 
should  sav  do  not  buy  it." 

"  But  why  so  ?" 


"For  many  reasons,"  returned  his 
wife,  in  a  trembling  tone. 

She  would  not  offend  her  husband,  and 
she  shrank  from  giving  him  advice 
which  he  might  not  follow. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  "I 
think  the  whole  science  of  lotteries  is  a 
bad  one;  and  then  you  have  no  money 
to  risk." 

"But,  just  look  at  the  prizes,"  said 
James,  drawing  a  "scheme"  from  his 
pocket.  "Here  is  one  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  another  of  ten  thou- 
sand, another  five  thousand,  and  so  on. 
Something  tells  me  that  if  I  buy  a 
ticket  I  shall  draw  a  large  prize.  And 
then  just  think,  Hannah,  bow  easy  I 
could  pay  all  up  for  my  house,  and  per- 
haps have  a  good  handsome  sum  left." 

The  young  man  spoke  with  much 
earnestness  and  assurance;  but  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  wife's 
brow. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chance  of 
drawing  a  prize  is  very  doubtful,"  said 
Hannah,  as  she  took  the  scheme. 
"Here  are  many  thousand  tickets  to 
be  sold." 

The  babe  tried  hard  to  snatch  the 
paper,  and  Hannah  laid  it  aside. 

"I  think  I  shall  run  the  risk,"  re- 
sumed James,  glancing  once  more  over 
the  paper,  and  resting  with  a  nervous 
longing  upon  the  figures  which  repre- 
sented the  higher  prizes.  "There's 
Barney;  he  drew  about  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year  ago." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Hannah,  with 
more  warmth  than  she  had  before 
manifested,  "and  what  has  become  of 
the  money  ?  You  know  he  has  squan- 
dered it  all  away.  Ah,  James,  money 
is  of  no  use  unless  we  come  honestly 
by  it." 

"Honestly?"  repeated  the  young 
man.  "Surely,  there's  nothing  dishon- 
est in  drawing  a  prize  in  a  lottery." 

"I  think  there  is,"  kindly,  but  em- 
phatically, replied  the  wife.  "All 
games  of  hazard,  where  money  is  at 
stake,  are  dishonest.  Were  you  to 
draw  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, you  would  rob  a  thousand  men  of 
twenty  dollars  each;  or  at  least,  you 
would  take  from  them  money  for  which 
you  returned  them  no  equivalent.  Is  it 
not  gambling  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ?" 

"Oh,  no  !  You  look  upon  the  matter 
in  too  strong  a  light." 

"  Perhaps  I  do;  but  yet  so  it  looks  to 
me.  What  you  may  draw  some  one 
else  must  lose;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
some  one  who  can  afford  the  loss  no 
better  than  you  can.  I  wouldn't  buy 
the  ticket,  James.  Let  us  live  on  the 
products  of  our  honest  gains,  and  we 
shall  be  happier." 

James  Lanning  was  uneasy.  He  had 
no  answer  for  his  wife's  arguments;  at 
least,  no  answer  that  could  spring  from 
his  moral  convictions,  and  he  let  the 
matter  drop.  But  the  young  man 
could  not  drive  the  siren  from  his 
heart.  All  the  next  day  his  head  was 
full  of  "  prizes,"  and  while  he  was  at 
work  he  kept  muttering  to  himself, 
"Twenty  thousand  dollars,"  "Ten 
thousand  dollars,"  "Five  thousand 
dollars,"  and  so  on. 

When  he  went  home  the  next  night 
he  was  almost  unhappy  with  the  nerv- 
ous anxiety  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself.  The  tempter  had  grasped  him 
firmly,  and  whenever  he  thought  of  the 
lottery  he  saw  nothing  but  piles  of  gold 
and  silver.  In  short,  James  Lanning 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
buy  the  ticket.  He  went  to  the  little 
box  where  he  had  already  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  laid  up  toward  pay- 
ing off  the  mortgage  from  his  house. 
The  lock  clicked  with  a  startling  sound 
and  when  he  threw  back  the  cover  he 
hesitated.  He  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
he  saw  that  she  was  sad. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  shall  draw  a  prize!  " 
he  said,  with  a  faint,  fading  smile. 

He  took  four  half  eagles  from  the 
box  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  His 
wife  said  nothing.  She  played  with  her 
baby  to  hide  her  sadness,  for  she  did 
not  wish  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 
She  had  seen  that  little  pile  of  gold 
gradually  accumulating,  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  had  been  happy  in 
anticipating  the  day  when  the  pretty 
cottage  would  be  all  their  own.  But 
when  she  saw  those  four  pieces  of  gold 
taken  away  from  the  store  she  felt  a 


foreshadowing  of  evil.  She  might  have 
spoken  again  against  the  movement, 
but  she  saw  that  her  husband  was 
sorely  tender  on  the  subject,  and  she 
let  the  affair  go  to  the  hands  of  fate. 

A  week  elapsed  from  the  time  that 
James  bought  his  ticket  to  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery,  and  during  that  time 
the  young  man  had  not  a  moment  of 
real  enjoyment.  He  was  alternating 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  therefore 
his  mind  was  constantly  on  the  stretch. 

At  length  the  day  arrived.  James 
went  to  the  office  and  found  that  the 
drawing  had  taken  place  and  the  list  of 
prizes  had  been  made  out.  He  seized 
the  list  and  turned  away,  so  that  those 
who  stood  around  should  not  see  his 
face.  He  read  the  list  through,  but  he 
searched  for  his  number  in  vain.  It 
was  not  there.  He  had  drawn  a  blank. 
He  left  the  office  an  unhappy  man. 
Those  twenty  dollars  which  he  had  lost 
had  been  the  savings  of  two  months  of 
hard  labor,  and  he  felt  their  loss  most 
keenly. 

When  he  returned  home  that  night 
he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  lost,  tshe 
found  no  fault  with  him.  She  only 
kissed  him,  and  told  him  that  the  les- 
son was  a  good  one,  even  though  it  had 
been  dearly  bought. 

But  James  Lanning  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  brooded  over  his  loss  with  a 
bitter  spirit,  and  at  length  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  he  might  yet  draw  a 
prize.  He  wished  that  he  had  not 
bought  the  first  ticket,  and  he  thought 
that  if  he  could  only  get  back  his 
twenty  dollars  he  would  buy  no  more; 
but  he  could  not  rest  under  his  loss. 
He  was  determined  to  make  one  more 
trial,  and  he  did  so.  This  time  he  pur- 
chased the  ticket  without  his  wife's 
knowledge.  The  result  was  the  same 
as  before.    He  drew  a  blank. 

"Forty  dollars?"  was  a  sentence 
that  dwelt  fearfully  upon  the  mechan- 
ic's lips. 

"  Oh,  I  must  draw  a  prize!  "  he  said 
to  himself.  "I  must  make  up  what  I 
have  lost.  Let  me  once  do  that,  and 
I'll  buy  no  more  tickets." 

Another  twenty  dollars  was  taken 
from  the  little  bank,  another  ticket  was 
bought,  another  blank  was  drawn.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  the  little  bank 
was  empty,  and  James  Lanning  had  the 
last  ticket  in  his  pocket.  Ah,  how 
earnestly  he  prayed  that  that  last 
ticket  might  draw  a  prize  !  He  had 
become  pale  and  careworn,  and  his  wife 
— poor,  confiding  soul ! — thought  he 
only  repined  because  he  had  lost  twenty 
dollars.  When  she  would  try  and  cheer 
him,  he  would  laugh,  and  try  to  make 
the  matter  light. 

"James,"  said  his  wife  to  him  one 
day — it  was  the  day  before  that  on 
which  the  lottery  was  to  be  drawn  in 
which  he  held  the  sixth  ticket— "Mr. 
Rowse  has  been  here  to-day  after  his 
semi-annual  interest.  I  told  him  that 
you  would  see  him  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  said  James,  in  a  faint 
voice.  "Yes  to-monow  I  shall  see 
him." 

Young  Lanning  thought  of  the  lot- 
tery, and  of  the  prize.  This  was  his 
sixth  trial,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he 
should  draw. 

The  morrow  came,  and  when  James 
Lanning  returned  to  his  home  at  night 
he  was  penniless  !  All  his  golden  vis- 
ions had  faded  away,  and  he  was  left  in 
darkness  and  misery. 

"James,  have  you  paid  Mr.  Rowse 
his  interest  yet  ?    asked  Hannah. 

The  young  man  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  James,  what  has 
happened  ? "  cried  the  startled  wife, 
springing  to  the  side  of  her  husband, 
and  twining  her  arm  about  his  neck. 

The  young  man  looked  up  with  a 
wild,  haggard  expression.  His  lips 
were  bloodless,  and  his  features  were 
all  stricken  with  a  death  hue. 

"What  is  it?  Oh,  what?"  mur- 
mured the  wife. 

"Go  look  in  our  box — our  little 
bank  !  "  groaned  the  poor  man. 

Hannah  hastened  away,  and  when 
she  returned  she  bore  an  empty  box  in 
her  hand. 

"  Robbed  !  "  she  gasped,  and  she  sank 
tremblingly  down  by  her  husband's 
side. 

"Yes,  Hannah,"  whispered  the  hus- 
band, "  I  have  robbed  you." 


The  stricken  wife  gazed  upon  her 
husband  with  a  vacant  look,  for  at  first 
she  did  not  comprehend;  but  she  re- 
membered his  behavior  for  weeks  back; 
she  remembered  how  he  had  murmured 
in  his  sleep  of  lotteries  and  tickets,  of 
blanks  and  prizes,  and  gradually  the 
truth  broke  in  upon  her. 

"I  have  done  it  all,  Hannah," 
hoarsely  whispered  the  condemned  man, 
when  he  saw  that  his  wife  had  guessed 
the  truth.  "All,  all  has  gone  for  lot- 
tery tickets.  The  demon  tempter  lured 
me;  he  held  up  glittering  gold  in  his 
hand,  but  he  gave  me  none  of  it.  Oh, 
do  not  chide  me!  You  know  what  I  have 
suffered — what  hours  of  agony  I  have 
passed— and  you  know  how  cold  is  my 
heart  now.  Oh,  my  wife,  would  to  God 
I  had  listened  to  you  !  " 

"Ah!  "calmly  whispered  the  faith- 
ful wife,  as  she  drew  her  hand  across 
her  husband's  heated  brow.  "Mourn 
not  for  what  is  lost.  I  will  not  chide 
you.  It  is  hard  thus  for  you  to  lose 
your  scanty  earnings,  but  their  might 
be  many  calamities  worse  than  that. 
Courage,  James;  we  will  soon  for- 
get it." 

"And  Mr.  Rowse  will  foreclose  the 
mortgage.  You  will  be  homeless," 
murmured  young  Lanning  in  broken 
accents. 

"  No;  I  will  see  that  all  is  safe  in  that 
quarter,"  added  Hannah. 

At  that  moment  the  baby  awoke,  and 
the  gentle  mother  was  called  to  care 
for  it.  On  the  next  day,  at  noon,  Han- 
nah Lanning  gave  her  husband  a  re- 
ceipt for  fifteen  dollars  from  Mr.  Rowse. 

"Here,"  said  she,  "interest  is  paid. 
Now  let  us  forget  all  that  has  passed, 
and  commence  again." 

"But  how  —  what  has  paid  this?" 
asked  James,  gazing  first  upon  the  re- 
ceipt, and  then  upon  his  wife. 
Never  mind.' 

"Ah,  but  I  must  mind.  Tell  me, 
Hannah." 

"Well,  I  have  sold  my  gold  watch." 

"Sold  it!" 

"But  I  can  buy  it  back  again.  The 
man  will  not  part  with  it,  if  I  want  it. 
But  I  don't  want  it,  James,  till  we  are 
able.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  want  it. 
You  must  not  chide  me,  for  never  did  I 
derive  one  iota  of  the  pleasure  from  its 
possession  that  I  now  feel  in  the  result 
of  its  disposal." 

James  Lanning  clasped  his  wife  to 
his  bosom,  and  he  murmured  a  prayer, 
and  in  that  prayer  there  was  a  pledge. 

***«•*» 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  during 
that  time  James  Lanning  lost  not  a  sin- 
gle day  from  his  work.  He  was  as 
punctual  as  the  sun,  and  the  result  was 
as  sure. 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  evening 
when  he  came  home.  After  supper,  he 
drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  laid 
it  upon  the  table. 

"There,  Hannah,"  said  he,  while  a 
noble  pride  beamed  in  every  feature, 
"  there  is  my  mortgage.  I've  paid  it — 
every  cent.  This  house  is  ours;  it  is 
our  own  house.  I've  bought  it  with 
dollars,  every  one  of  which  has  been 
honestly  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.    I  am  happy  now." 

Hannah  Lanning  saw  that  her  hus- 
band had  opened  his  arms,  and  she  sat 
down  upon  his  knee  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  blessed  moment!"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  blessed  moment,"  re- 
sponded her  husband.  "Do  you  re- 
member, Hannah,  the  hour  of  bitter- 
ness that  we  saw  two  years  ago  ?  " 

The  wife  shuddered,  but  made  no  re- 
ply. 

"Ah,"  continued  the  young  man,  "I 
have  never  forgotten  that  bitter  lesson; 
and  even  now  I  tremble  when  I  think 
how  fatally  I  was  deceived  by  the 
tempter  that  has  lured  so  many  thou- 
sands to  destruction." 

"But  its  horror  is  lost  in  this  happy 
moment,"  said  Hannah,  looking  up  with 
a  smile. 

"  It's  terror  may  be  lost,"  resumed 
James,  "but  its  lesson  must  never  be 
forgotten.  Ah,  the  luring  lottery 
ticket  has  a  dark  side — a  side  which 
few  see  until  they  feel  it." 

"And  are  not  all  its  sides  dark?" 
softly  asked  the  wife.  "  If  there  is  any 
brightness  about  it,  it  is  only  the  glare 
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of  the  fatal  ignis  fatuus,  which  can  only 
lead  the  wayward  traveller  into  danger 
and  disquiet." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  wife.  You 
were  right  at  first.  Ah,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  drew  the  faithful  being 
more  closely  to  his  bosom,  "  if  husbands 
would  oftener  obey  the  tender  dictates 
of  the  loving  wife,  there  would  be  far 
less  misery  in  the  world  than  there  is 
now." — Waverley  Magazine. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Frogs'  Legs,  Fried. — Only  the  hind 
legs  and  quarters  are  eaten.  They 
come  from  the  market  dressed,  and 
ready  for  use.  Wash  thoroughly,  dip 
in  egg  and  cracker  crumbs,  fry  in  hot 
lard  or  butter,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt. 

Corn  Beef  Hash. — Chop  fine  suffi- 
cient cold  corn  beef  to  make  one  pint; 
cold  boiled  potatoes  in  the  same  quan- 
tity. Mix  meat  and  potatoes  together; 
put  them  in  a  saucepan,  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice,  a  cup  of  stock  and  saltspoonful  of 
pepper;  stir  constantly  but  carefully 
until  it  just  comes  to  the  boiling  point; 
serve  at  once  on  buttered  toast. 

Ginger  Snaps. — One  pint  of  Porto 
Eico  molasses,  one  pound  of  brown  su- 
gar, one  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds 
of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger, 
two  of  cinnamon,  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
allspice,  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  and 
half  an  ounce  of  soda.  Beat  butter  and 
sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  spice  and 
molasses,  mix  the  soda  with  half  of  the 
flour  and  stir  all  together.  Roll  thin, 
cut  in  small  cakes  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven. 

Rice  Muffins. — Boil  a  scant  half-cup 
of  rice  in  salted  water  half  an  hour, 
drain  well,  and  measure  out  four  heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls  of  it  into  a  mixing 
bowl.  Stir  into  it  while  hot  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Beat  one  egg 
light,  add  to  the  rice  and  butter  with  a 
little  salt,  sift  half  a  pint  of  flour  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
and  stir  in  alternately  with  half  a  pint 
of  milk.  Pour  the  mixture  into  muffin 
rings  or  gem  pans,  which  must  be 
heated  thoroughly  and  well  buttered. 
Bake  about  twenty  minutes. 

Chicken  Essence. — Fry  one  pound 
of  sliced  kernel  of  veal  and  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  broken  chicken  bones  in  some 
butter  without  coloring  them,  adding 
two  minced  shallots,  half  a  pound  of 
minced  carrots,  and  four  ounces  of 
onions.  Moisten  with  one  quart  of 
white  chicken  bouillon,  and  reduce  to 
glaze;  moisten  again  and  reduce  once 
more,  then  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  gar- 
nished with  two  bay  leaves  and  as  much 
thyme,  four  cloves  and  half  a  bottleful 
of  white  wine;  boil,  skim  and  cook  slowly 
for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a 
napkin  or  silk  sieve. 


He  Was  in  a  Hurry. 

We  were  waiting  for  a  train  at  a 
station  in  the  country.  The  station 
agent  combined  the  offices  of  trainmas- 
ter, express  agent,  telegraph  operator 
and  the  rest.  He  looked  wise  when 
you  asked  him  a  question,  but  he 
wasn't. 

"Does  the  next  train  carry  a  dining 
car  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

"Wal,"he  said,  looking  for  a  wide 
crack  in  the  platform  before  he 
emptied  an  overload  of  tobacco  juice 
from  between  his  teeth.  "  I  can't  jes' 
rightly  say.  I  ain't  never  tuk  much  in- 
ter-rest in  them  cyars." 

"Does  it  stop  at  Swamptown  ?  "  was 
the  next  question.  The  agent  was 
clearly  uncertain  on  this  point. 

"  Well,  when  is  it  due  ?  "  we  asked, 
anxious  to  learn  if  he  was  certain  of 
anything  about  the  train. 

"  Wal,  hits  due  at  haf-pas'  three,  or 
haf-pas'  fo',  I  furgit  which,"  he  replied. 
"I  kinder  open  up  'bout  an  hour  after 
dinner  and  set  aroun'  till  dark.  Hit 
don't  make  much  difference  to  me  when 
she  comes." 

"Good  Lord,  man,  don't  you  know 
anything  about  the  trains  through  your 
own  station  ? "  we  asked  in  desper- 
ation. 

"Wal,  now,"  he  said,   anc"  it  was 


easy  to  see  that  his  feelings  were 
wounded;  "yer  might  give  er  feller  a 
chanst  to  larn.  I  ain't  had  this  job  but 
three  weeks." 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Most  refreshing  on  a  hot  afternoon  is 
a  glass  of  iced  tea,  to  which  is  added 
two  or  three  bruised  mint  leaves. 

Lamb  is  best  left  alone  until  it  has 
nearly  finished  roasting,  simply  being 
placed  in  the  oven,  with  a  light  dredg- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper.  At  almost  the 
last  stage,  sprinkle  it  with  paprika, 
add  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  minced 
thyme.  Use  grated  breadcrumbs  to 
thicken  the  gravy,  instead  of  flour. 

A  very  good  tea  punch  without  liquor 
is  made  by  boiling  for  five  minutes  a 
pint  of  water,  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the 
chopped  rind  of  a  large  lemon.  Add  to 
this  a  quart  of  freshly  made  tea,  a 
rather  strong  infusion,  the  juice  of  four 
lemons,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  almond 
extract.  Cool  and  pour  over  a  block 
of  ice  in  the  punch  bowl.  Add  to  the 
last  stoned  cherries  and  whatever  other 
fruit  is  desired. 

For  the  sickroom  a  pleasant  disin- 
fectant is  made  by  putting  in  a  saucer 
some  freshly  ground  coffee  and  lighting 
a  piece  of  camphor  gum  on  top  of  it. 
As  this  gum  burns  it  emits  the  odor  of 
roasting  coffee,  an  aroma  that  is  agree- 
able to  most  people.  This  perfume  has 
the  advantage  of  being  healthful,  and  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  pastiles  and  in- 
cense powders,  which  to  some  are  very 
sickening.  The  odor  of  the  coffee  will 
counteract  any  bad  aroma  in  the  room, 
and  the  fumes  of  the  camphor  will  kill 
ordinary  disease  germs  that  may  be 
floating  around. 

Lettuce  should  be  prepared  for  the 
table  several  hours  before  serving. 
Pick  it  over  carefully,  discarding  im- 
perfect leaves,  but  leaving  the  hearts 
or  center  untouched.  Wash  leaf  by  leaf, 
daintily  and  tenderly,  so  as  not  to  bruise, 
and  leave  in  a  pan  of  clear  cold  water 
for  some  little  time.  About  an  hour 
before  serving,  lay  the  lettuce  gently 
in  a  wire  salad  basket  and  shake  dry  as 
possible,  then  put  the  basket  in  the  re- 
frigerator near  the  ice,  but  not  on  it. 
Cucumbers  should  be  sliced  thin  several 
hours  before  using  them,  laid  in  a  pan 
of  ice  water  with  several  pieces  of  ice 
on  top  until  time  to  serve.  In  slicing 
the  cucumbers  reject  the  end  pieces, 
beginning  the  cutting  where  the  seeds 
first  appear. 

Corned  beef  stew  can  either  be  made 
from  the  round  or  brisket.  If  the 
former  is  used  it  should  be  well  larded, 
as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  dry  in  spite 
of  the  most  careful  cooking.  The  bris- 
ket, on  the  other  hand,  is  always  juicy 
and  tender.  Throw  away  the  first 
water  in  which  the  boiling  is  begun 
after  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  the  re- 
newed supply  put  cabbage,  turnips, 
potatoes  and  parsnips.  Let  all  simmer 
gently  till  the  three  latter  can  be 
mashed  up  with  a  spoon.  Stir  well  till 
the  gravy  is  creamy,  when  add  a  gen- 
erous teaspoonful  of  prepared  mustard. 
Put  the  meat  in  the  center  of  the  plat- 
ter and  use  cabbage  as  garnishing, 
pouring  gravy  over  all. 


A  Child's  Logic. 

There  is  often  a  depth  of  wisdom  in 
the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the  little 
ones  which  maturity  has  failed  to 
fathom,  and  which  those  who  are  but 
"children  of  a  larger  growth"  might 
do  well  to  apply.  Such  wisdom  was 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  who  once  returned  to  her 
home  from  a  jaunt  in  the  woods,  her 
face  covered  with  mosquito  bites. 

"  Why  did  you  not  drive  them  away?  " 
said  the  mother. 

"  They  would  not  go,"  said  the  child. 

"Why  did  you  not  kill  them  ?  " 

"It  would  not  have  been  right,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  But  I  have  seen  you  kill  them  at 
home,"  urged  the  surprised  mother. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  argued  the  child, 
firmly,  "if  they  come  into  my  house 
and  bite  me,  I  kill  them.  But  if  I  go 
into  the  woods,  that  is  their  house,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  kill  them." 


Say, 

Partis  MM  Li 
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FAVORITE  IN 

CAMP   AND  HOME. 
Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\1N  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No.  513. 

Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.    Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Let  the  Men  Wash 


if  they  will  not  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  the  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 

Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  af  time  and  hard 
work  and  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty-two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does 
not  handle  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co..  1449  Rockingham  Road,  davenport,  la. 


NOTICE! 

I  NOW  OFFER: 

452  Acres  fine  land  near  Lindsay,  Tulare  County, 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Santa  Clara  County 
land;  price  $30  per  acre,  including  improve- 
ments costing  $6000. 
2000  Acres  stock,  dairy  or  vegetable  land,  the  very 
choicest  and  best  bargain  in  the  State,  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  Half  Moon 
Bay;  price  only  $12  per  acre.  Much  of  the 
land  is  valuable;  two  large,  running  streams 
through  the  tract. 

Full  particulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

-»  rite  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
JonrnHl  —  Free. 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

GRINDERS  AND  OUTFITS. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Coast  Agents, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  INFORMATION. 


G 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

-CATALOG 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Seven  Sizes 

m 

Dept2a W.Smith  Grubber  co  lacrosse  wis 


FREE 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Octobers,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   *1  ll?i@l  13%    »1  12?<@1  UH 

Thursday   1  13  @1  U%      1  13^@*1  U% 

Friday   1  11X@1  127*      1  11X@1  18^ 

Saturday   1  11X@1  IS*      1  12ii@l  13* 

Monday   1  11X®1  14         1  12H@1  '4H 

Tuesday   1  13)4@1  12)4      1  13«@1  \2'i 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                       50!i@517»  48?4@49'8 

Thursday                          61%®SUH  49?,(a48'» 

Friday                              50)4@51X  48)4(a>49'4" 

Saturday                           Suva  M "a  4XV  19 M 

Monday                            50JK®61J4  48X@tt*4 

Tuesday                         bi%@6\H  ii%®49\ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 
Dec,  1904. 

Thursday  SI  52  ®1  534 

Friday   1  52**@1  ASM 

Saturday   1  533»(a  1  53!t 

Monday   1  53V-1  52)4 

Tuesday   1  52)4@1  523£ 

Wednesday   1  52';fa,l  51 M 

Wheat. 

In  the  local  market  for  this  cereal  there 
is  not  much  life,  but  the  tone  is  decidedly 
firm,  and  little  likelihood  of  values  touch- 
ing materially  lower  levels  the  current 
season.  Some  do  not  hesitate  to  predict 
that  prices  will  go  considerably  higher, 
but  these  predictions  are  made  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  bulling  the  market,  and  to 
secure  clients  to  invest  on  the  long  side  in 
the  speculative  field.  Members  of  Grain 
Boards  and  owners  of  "bucket  shops" 
know  that  the  general  public  cannot  bo 
induced  to  short  the  market  to  any  note- 
worthy extent  or  sell  what  it  does  not 
possess,  so  in  order  to  catch  victims,  the 
speculative  dealer  on  the  inside  of  the 
game  is  almost  invariably  predicting 
higher  prices,  while  on  the  inside  he  may 
be  a  bear  and  be  quietly  shorting  the  mar- 
ket against  his  clients.  But  the  outsider 
who  operates  in  options  on  small  margins, 
be  he  a  bull  or  a  bear,  is  taking  desperate 
chances,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will 
come  out  worsted.  The  future  of  the 
market  cannot  be  outlined  to  a  certainty 
by  any  one.  Shrewd  ones  have  tried  it 
time  and  again,  backing  their  opinions 
with  millions  of  coin,  and  then  failed.  If 
there  was  any  assurance  that  wheat  values 
would  long  remain  near  present  levels, 
many  California  farmers  who  have  aban- 
doned wheat  growing  would  find  it  de- 
cidedly profitable  to  again  cultivate  this 
cereal. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  62'4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  47)4 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  45  @1  47'/, 

PKICES  Or  FCTUTtES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  ll.53H@1.51M. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  ti  .bo'i®\ .b2% . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.52)4@1.51>4;  May, 
1905.  tl.54@1.52%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-a-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   12)4@16s  21).f®— s 

Local  market  $1  40@1  12)4       tl  45@1  47% 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  Oct.  1  and  Sept.  1: 

Tons.  Oct.  1.      Sept.  I. 

Wheat  *63,819  37,876 

Barley  t51,467  40,585 

Oats   2,974  1,780 

Corn   186  458 

•Including  20,447  tons  at  Port  Costa,  35,381  tons  at 
Stockton. 

■(■Including  34,198  tons  at  Port  Costa,  12,000  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of  25,943 
tons  for  the  month  of  September.  A  year 
ago  there  were  51,312  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Flour. 

The  flour  market  presents  a  generally 
firm  tone,  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  but 
much  of  the  flour  changing  hands  in  a 
wholesale  way  is  at  lower  figures  than  it 
could  be  produced  for  at  present  price  of 
wheat.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
ordinary  grades  which  have  been  in  the 
market  some  time  and  which  holders  are 
anxious  to  dispose  of. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @8  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Market  shows  healthy  condition  for 
both  brewing:  and  feed  descriptions  of  the 
common  variety  of  barley,  demand  being 
good  for  shipment  and  also  on  local  ac- 
count. Chevalier  is  not  changing  hands 
to  any  great  extent,  failing  to  command 


the  premium  of  previous  years  over  the 
price  of  ordinary  barley.  Chevalier  has 
commanded  50  per  cent  more  than  ordi- 
nary brewing,  for  shipment  to  Europe, 
going  mainly  to  ale  brewers.  That  it 
brought  such  stiff  figures  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  variety  being  so  much 
cheaper  to-day.  On  account  of  the  high 
prices  of  Chevalier,  ale  brewers  experi- 
mented with  the  common  variety  of  bar- 
ley and  found  they  could  make  it  answer 
their  purpose.  This  season  shippers  have 
refused  to  pay  10  per  cent  more  for  Chev- 
alier than  for  the  common  variety  of  bar- 
ley, although  with  only  this  difference 
the  Chevalier  variety  would  seem  to  be 
decidedly  the  cheaper  grain.  One  full 
cargo  of  56,023  centals  barley,  valued  at 
$67,810,  was  cleared  Monday  for  Scotland. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  *1  ll'»@l  18)4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07)4<&l  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12)4@1  to 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

Oats. 

Firmness  continues  to  prevail  in  the  oat 
market,  with  fairly  active  demand,  and 
offerings  only  moderate  for  this  time  of 
year.  Stocks  in  city  warehouses  were  re- 
ported at  3000  tons  on  1st  inst.,  as  against 
1800  tons  on  September  1st.  A  year  ago 
the  stocks  in  same  warehouses  were  6700 
tons.  Fancy  seed  oats  are  especially  in 
light  supply  and  in  a  small  way  are  bring- 
ing an  appreciable  advance  over  top  quo- 
tations. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  42)4®1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ©1  324 

Milling   1  40   ®1  45 

Black  oats   1  25  @l  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  2254(6)1  47)4 

Corn. 

Spot  supplies  are  small  and  are  mostly 
Kastern  of  rather  common  quality.  There 
were  less  than  200  tons  in  city  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.,  as  against  nearly  500 
tons  a  month  ago.  Last  year  on  October 
1st  475  tons  corn  was  reported  on  hand. 
Quotable  values  remain  practically  as  last 
noted,  and  little  pressure  to  realize. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  45  <ai  SO 

Large  Yellow   1  45   @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  05 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  in  bulk.    1  32l/,@l  40 

Rye. 

No  heavy  quantities  offering,  neither  is 
the  demand  active  at  prices  asked. 

Good  to  choice  (1  35  @1  40 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  bare  of  spot  supplies  and 
values  wholly  nominal  at  $1.90(«2.25  for 
good  to  choice. 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  shows  unsettled  con- 
dition. There  is  considerable  inquiry  for 
new  beans  of  prime  to  choice  quality, 
but  not  much  activity,  owing  to  stiff  fig- 
ures generally  asked.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances growers  are  holding  out  for  ma- 
terially higher  prices  than  are  now  quot- 
able or  than  are  now  demanded  for  choice 
of  1903  crop.    Pinks  are  quotably  higher. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>s  $2  75  @3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Large  White   2  20  @2  50 

Pinks   2  90  @3  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  @2  50 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Recent  sales  of  Humboldt  Green  have 
been  made  at  $2.35(V<  2.50,  the  lower  figure 
for  only  fair  quality.  There  is  inquiry 
for  Niles,  but  none  at  present  in  stock. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  00  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  SO 

Uarbanzos,  Small   8  00  @3  25 

Hops. 

The  market  continues  strong,  with  few 
hops  offering  from  first  hands,  and  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  not  many  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  growers.  It  is  estimated 
that  almost  90%  of  the  California  crop  of 
hops  has  passed  out  of  first  hands,  50%  of 
the  Oregon,  60%  of  the  Washington,  and 
70%  of  the  New  York  crop.  The  Wash- 
ington crop,  it  is  stated,  will  not  reach 
30,000  bales,  of  which  about  half  will  come 
from  the  western  part.  A  press  dispatch 
from  Portland  says:  "There  was  ex- 
citement in  the  hop  market  when  the 
news  got  abroad  that  29c.  had  been  of- 
fered. The  prediction  was  freely  made 
that  no  hops  could  be  secured  at  the  ad- 
vanced price,  but  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  some  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
prices  offered  began  to  result  in  sales.  By 
the  close  of  the  day  1055  bales  had  been 
sold,  prices  ranging  from  the  opening  at 
28Jc.  to  the  top  figure  reported  of  30c. — 
the  latter  price  being  paid  for  extra  qual- 
ity." The  New  York  Producers'  Price 
Current  says:  "  Buying  in  New  York 
State  has  continued  very  lively  and  the 
best  lots  in  most  all  producing  sections 
are  rapidly  going  out  of  growers'  hands. 
The  prices  paid  have  been  30@31c.  and 
the  latter  figure  is  now  very  general  for 
strictly  choice  hops.    Brewers  are  show- 


ing more  interest  in  the  situation  and 
some  heavy  sales  are  reported  to  them. 

I  The  reports  from  London  indicate  a 
strong  market,  and  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand there  for  1903  Pacifies.  Continental 
markets  remain  firm." 

|  California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  27  @30 

Wool. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  good  to 
choice  wools  and  at  fully  as  firm  figures 
as  have  been  lately  current.  No  oppor- 
tunity is  given  offerings  from  first  hands 
to  accumulate  in  this  center,  San  Fran- 
cisco being  now  little  more  than  a  grad- 
ing and  packing  point  in  the  wool  trade, 
buyers  going  after  the  wool  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for 
some  time  to  come. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @ — 

Northern,  defective  17  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  @17 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  ®14 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         8  @10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality  8  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Much  of  the  hay  which  has  arrived 
since  the  heavy  rainstorm  in  September 
is  showing  more  or  less  damaged  condi- 
tion, and  for  this  stock  the  market  is 
weak.  Once  this  rain-damaged  hay  is  out 
of  the  way,  a  firmer  market  will  probably 
be  experienced.  Tendency  now  on  desir- 
able qualities,  particularly  of  Wheat  hay, 
is  to  firmer  figures  than  have  been  lately 
current. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  113  50  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00  ®  12  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00   ffl  12  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Barley   8  00  @  10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  ®  11  00 

Compressed   11  00  @  14  SO 

Straw,  V  bale   30  ®  60 

MIUstuffB. 

Bran  is  in  very  fair  supply,  but  is  being 
quite  steadily  held.  Stocks  of  Middlings 
are  only  moderate  and  values  for  same 
without  quotable  change.  Market  for 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  is  firm  at 
the  figures  quoted. 

Bran,  #  ton  t20  00   @  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  @  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00   ®  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  50  ®  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Prices  for  new  Alfalfa  Seed  have  not 
yet  been  established.  Advices  are  being 
awaited  from  Utah  as  to  what  figures  will 
be  asked  for  the  product  of  that  State. 
Market  for  Mustard  Seed  is  quiet.  Bird 
Seeds  are  without  quotable  change. 
Flax   *i  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  15  @  3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  25  ®  4  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary  >   7  @— 

Rape   1%®  254 

Hemp   3)4@— 

Timothy   5  @  5)4 

Honey. 

Business  continues  of  a  light  order  and 
is  mainly  on  local  account.  Holders  are 
generally  firm  in  their  views,  particularly 
on  choice  White,  the  proportion  of  offer- 
ings of  this  sort  being  small.  This  year's 
crop  of  California  Honey  was  very  light, 
but  there  is  some  still  on  hand  from  last 
season,  mostly  in  the  San  Joaquin  section. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6)4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  4)4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3X@  3* 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  12V4(a)13 

Amber  Comb   0  @ll 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  arriving  from  any  section. 
Desirable  offerings  are  readily  placed  at 
full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ¥  •  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  for  best  qualities  of  Beef  is  mod- 
erately firm,  with  demand  fair.  Veal  is 
in  tolerably  good  supply  and  values  barely 
steady.  Mutton  and  Lamb  are  in  ample 
stock  for  current  needs,  prices  remaining 
quotably  as  last  noted.  Hogs  are  arriv- 
ing rather  freely,  but  demand  is  good, 
especially  for  desirable  packing  stock,  and 
current  values  are  being  well  sustained. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  @  6)4 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ®  5)4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6)4@7c;  wethers   7  @  7)4 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   .  494®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   4',<*  4% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4)4®  4\i 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   7  @  8 

Veal,  small,  ^  lb   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  >  tt>   8  ®  8)4 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Offeriugs  of  Hides  in  prime  to  choice 
condition  are  meeting  as  a  rule  with 
prompt  custom  at  prevailing  rates,  which 
remain  as  last  quoted.  Market  for  Pelts 
and  Tallow  is  steady,  with  a  fair  move- 
ment. 


Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

_         .  Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  ®9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs  9  @  9)4     8  2  8)4 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         8)4®  9       8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @  9)4  8  ®  8)4 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  8)4®  9       8  @— 

Stags   6)4®  7       6  @  6)4 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @  9)4  —  2  8)4 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @io     —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®ll      —  @io 

Dry  Hides  —  ®iey,   —  @15)4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. —  @18     —  ®12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs  18  ®I9      16  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,     skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,      skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4)4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2)4®3)4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  inquiry  for  Grain 
Bags,  speculative  or  otherwise,  despite 
the  extremely  low  rates  prevailing. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6",®"% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  ®5*4 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ft  100    4  50  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-Ib   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  »N4-tt>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  has  lacked  firmness  for  most 
kinds  of  poultry,  especially  for  California 
Young  Chickens,  owing  to  heavy  arrivals 
of  Eastern,  and  the  latter,  being  larger 
than  domestic,  receive  the  preference. 
Large  and  fat  Old  Chickens  sold  tolerably 
well.  Hens  which  would  dress  about  7 
lbs.  brought  $11  per  doz.  Fat  Ducks  and 
Geese  were  in  fair  request.  Young  Pig- 
eons of  desirable  size  were  in  tolerably 
good  supply. 

Turkeys,  Young,  f,  tb  f   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  >  tr,   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  f,  lb   15  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50   ®  6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50   ®  5  50 

Fryers   350  @450 

Broilers,  large   2  50   @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  ®  2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   4  50  @  8  00 

Geese,  f,  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  f  Pair   1  75  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  fi  dozen   1  25  @   

Pigeons,  young   1  50  ®  2  00 

Butter. 

There  are  no  great  quantities  of  fresh 
butter  arriving,  but  of  other  than  very 
choicest  there  is  more  than  there  is  de- 
mand for  at  current  rates.  Cube  butter, 
California  and  Eastern,  is  being  cut  up  in 
large  quantities  and  is  taking  the  place  of 
fresh.  Much  of  this  held  stock  is  show- 
ing better  quality  than  most  of  the  butter 
now  being  produced. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   28  ®29 

Creamery,  firsts   25  @26 

Creamery,  seconds   21  @23 

Dairy,  select   24  ®26 

Dairy,  firsts   22  ®23 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @20 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

Fancy  new  flats  are  in  light  supply  and 
good  request,  market  for  this  description 
ruling  firm.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  old 
flats.  Supplies  of  Young  Americas  are 
not  large,  but  demand  for  them  is  not 
brisk.  Eastern  cheese  is  being  quite 
steadily  held  here,  with  tendency  to  more 
firmness  at  primary  points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10)4®U 

California,  good  to  choice   9)4@I0 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9)4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @11 

Eastern   10  ®13 

■MM. 

Choice  fresh  are  arriving  very  spar- 
ingly. Some  very  select  are  selling  in  a 
small  way  above  quotations.  Ordinary 
fresh  are  not  receiving  much  attention, 
and  have  to  come  into  close  competition 
with  cold  storage  eggs.  Eastern  fresh 
are  offering  at  lower  prices  than  are  ex- 
acted for  select  California  cold  storage 
stock. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  @35 
California,  good  to  choice  store   26  ®30 

Eastern  firsts   23  @25 

Eastern  seconds   20  @22 

Vegetables. 

There  were  no  radical  changes  in  quot- 
able values  or  general  tone.  Most  of  the 
Tomatoes  were  over-ripe  and  for  this 
class  of  stock  the  market  was  weak:  some 
of  sup  rior  quality  sold  above  outside 
quotations.  Choice  Corn  was  not  plenti- 
ful, neither  were  tender  Peas  or  fine 
String  Beans.  Onions  were  in  good  sup- 
ply, with  market  slow  and  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Beans,  Lima,  9  B>   S  ®  3)4 

Beans.  String.  V  lb   3)4®  8)4 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  lb   4  (a  4)4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  tbs. . .     75  ®  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  ¥  crate   75  ®  1  26 

Cucumbers,  »  box   30   ®  60 

Egg  Plant.  V  box   40  ®  65 

Garlic,  V  tt   4  »  i% 
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Okra,  Green,  #  box   40  @  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ¥  ctl   1  00  ®  1  20 

Onions,  White,  $  ctl   95   ®  1  00 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  f  ni   3  @  * 

Peppers,  Green,  <8>  box   35  @  ™ 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   40  @  to 

Tomatoes,  box   15  @  50 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  tt>s.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

The  market  has  been  decidedly  quiet 
for  potatoes  most  of  the  week  under  re- 
view, with  little  demand  other  than  local, 
and  no  active  inquiry  from  local  handlers. 
Quotable  values  remained  about  as  last 
quoted,  but  under  selling  pressure  the  ac- 
ceptance of  lower  figures  would  have  been 
necessary.  Sweets  were  in  fairly  liberal 
supply  and  were  offered  at  a  decline  from 
asking  figures  of  previous  week. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental   90  @  1  30 

Potatoes,  white,  »  cental   60   rt»  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  f,  cental   1  00  @  1  20 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Strictly  choice  to  select  Apples  were  not 
in  heavy  stock,  and  were  favored  with  a 
tolerably  firm  market,  but  common  quali- 
ties were  plentiful  and  not  readily  disposed 
of,  even  at  low  figures.  Pears  now  coming 
forward  are  mostly  Winter  Nelis  and 
cooking  varieties,  with  demand  for  these 
rather  slow,  more  seasonable  fruit  receiv- 
ing the  preference.  Bartlett  Pears  are 
offering  out  of  cold  storage  at  rather  stiff 
prices.  Peaches  now  on  market  are  prin- 
cipally Salways  from  the  northern  part  of 
this  State  and  from  Oregon;  for  such  as 
show  good  to  choice  condition  tolerably 
good  figures  are  being  realized.  Figs 
were  in  moderate  supply  and  inquiry  for 
them  quite  limited.  Pomegranates  did 
not  meet  with  very  much  attention,  and 
coming  in  packages  of  numerous  shapes 
and  sizes,  sold  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 
Grapes  were  in  quite  liberal  receipt,  both 
table  and  wine  varieties,  but  were  mostly 
more  or  less  rain  damaged,  and  in  conse- 
quence met  in  the  main  with  a  weak  mar- 
ket. Melons  of  all  kinds  were  in  ample 
supply  for  the  current  demand.  Berries 
were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  they  were  choice;  only 
latter  kind  was  sought  after. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  35  @  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B).  bx.. .  100  @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   65  @  100 

Blackberries,  f»  chest   2  00  @  3  00 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate    75  @  1  25 

Figs,  Black,  f,  small  box   50  ®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   30  ®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   30  @  60 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  $  crate   40  @  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  "#  crate   30  @  65 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ^  crate   40  ®  75 

Grapes.  Verdel,  $  crate   30  @  50 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   50  @  125 

Huckleberries,  »  ft   8  @  11 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ft  box   40  @  65 

Peaches,  H  small  box   40  @  75 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f.  box   60  @  125 

Pears,  Cooking,  f,  box   35  ®  60 

Persimmons,     regular  box   75  @  1  00 

Plums,  Coe's  Late  Red,  ^  large  bx.  1  25  @  150 

Pomegranates,  f,  small  box          .  50  @  75 

Pomegranates,  $  large  box   1  00  ®  1  50 

Quinces,  V  hox   40  ®  60 

Raspberries,  $  chest   4  00  @  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ¥  chest  6  00  @  8  00 

Strawberries,  large,  f,  chest   2  50  ®  5  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   1  00  ®  3  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  of  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  shows  generally 
healthy  condition.  Apricots  are  not  offer- 
ing in  large  quantity  from  either  first  or 
second  hands,  and  values  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range,  especially 
for  most  desirable  qualities.  Tendency  on 
Apples  is  to  easier  figures  than  have  been 
lately  ruling,  owing  to  weakness  East  and 
prospects  of  local  market  being  loaded  up 
with  imported  stock  at  lower  figures  than 
have  been  lately  current  for  domestic.  In 
any  event,  trade  will  be  largely  restricted 
for  Pacific  Coast  Apples,  in  consequence 
of  Eastern  being  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Peaches  are  in  good  request  and  market 
is  inclining  in  favor  of  sellers,  especially 
for  standard  or  medium  qualities,  the 
proportion  of  supplies  of  this  sort  being 
light.  Pears  make  a  limited  display,  and 
market  for  choice  to  fancy  is  decidedly 
firm,  with  every  prospect  of  so  continuing 
throughout  the  season.  Nectarines  are 
in  light  stock,  as  are  also  Pitted  Plums, 
and  market  for  choice  of  both  kinds  is 
showing  firmness.  •  Prune  market  has 
developed  no  noteworthy  changes  since 
last  review.  Large  sizes  are  not  plentiful 
and  are  rather  firmly  held.  Small  Prunes 
are  not  being  crowded  to  sale  at  the  low 
prices  ruling  on  same.  The  steamer  City 
of  Puebla  sailing  the  past  week  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  carried  51,000  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  including  21,300  lbs.  Prunes.  The 
steamer  Sonoma  for  Australia  took  150,000 
lbs.  dried  fruit,  55,400  lbs.  being  Prunes 
and  24,600  lbs.  Apricots. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- Da  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5^4®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-K>  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10l/2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  9>          tVt®  &'A 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-Ib  box,  1-tb  cartons  50  @6f> 

Nectarines,  Red,  *  lb   6  @  6 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   b%®  6'/2 


Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  6V4@  1Yi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  8}4 

Pears,  standard,  ^  lb   654®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6& 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   614®  8 

Plums,  bellow,  pitted   6y,®  7H 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3i4@  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  \%®WiC;  40-50s,  3;^@3Hc; 
50-60S,  2H@2£c;  60-70s,  2®2>4c;  70-80s,  \V%®\\c\ 
80-90s,  l@lMe;  90-100s,  %®%c;  small,  %®%c. 

COMMON  8UN-DBIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,®  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   314®  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2</2 

Figs,  Black   2K@  3/, 

Kalslna. 

Business  is  of  fair  volume.  The  steamer 
Sonoma,  sailing  the  past  week  for  Aus- 
tralia, carried  72,200  lbs.  Raisins,  and 
about  6,000  lbs.  went  out  on  steamer 
Gaelic  for  Asia.  In  quotable  values  or  the 
general  tone  there  are  no  changes. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-lti  box....  87'/£@  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   90  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-Ib  box  1  35  ®  

Dehesas,  20-lb  box  185  ®  

Imperials,  20-ib  box  2  25  @  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  23£c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3He 

4-  Crown  Standard  4  c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4Ho 

Seedless  Sultanas  3^c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  5%o 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  i%o 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%a 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist..  50's  3V4fo5c 

Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50's.  .4'/4r<j8c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Not  much  movement  in  Oranges.  There 
are  fair  supplies  of  Valencias,  and  they 
are  being  steadily  held.  Lemons  met 
with  considerable  inquiry,  particularly 
the  best  grades,  but  stocks  were  ample 
for  demand  and  there  were  no  appreciable 
changes  in  prices.  Limes  were  offering  at 
unchanged  figures,  there  being  no  scarc- 
ity of  this  fruit. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  fi  box   2  25  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  "$  box        2  75   @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   2  00   @3  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box   4  50  @5  00 

Nuts. 

Not  many  Almonds  offering  from  first 
hands  and  not  much  demand  at  top  fig- 
ures lately  prevailing.  Not  only  is  this 
year's  California  crop  light,  but  the  qual- 
ity is  decidedly  below  the  average.  The 
Walnut  crop  in  this  State  is  large,  but  it 
is  feared  a  considerable  percentage  will 
prove  to  be  more  or  less  off  in  quality;  for 
choice  Walnuts  there  will  be  an  active 
demand. 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  12H@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   9'/4@1014 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5  ®  6 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   9  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  1CV4®— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   8^@— 

Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  without 
special  change,  dry  wines  of  1903  continu- 
ing quotable  at  15@18c  per  gallon,  al- 
though it  is  doubtful  if  free  purchases 
could  be  made  at  this  date  at  or  near  the 
lower  figure.  Sweet  wines  of  last  vintage 
are  held  at  30c  per  gallon  at  the  wineries. 
Dry  wine  grapes  are  quoted  at  $14@18  per 
ton,  and  rumors  of  $20  per  ton  being  paid 
in  the  interior  for  some  very  select.  The 
prices  are  based  on  the  grapes  showing  at 
least  22%  sugar.  Many  grapes  are  de- 
ficient in  sugar,  and  for  every  degree 
under  22%  a  deduction  of  about  50c  per 
ton  is  made.  On  sweet  wine  grapes  the 
quotable  range  may  be  said  to  be  $9@12 
per  ton.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  were  283,130  gallons,  and 
for  preceding  week  were  297,250  gallons. 
Receipts  for  September  were  1,412,780 
gallons,  and  for  corresponding  month  last 
year  were  1,148,100  gallons.  The  steamer 
San  Juan,  sailing  October  1st,  carried 
51,213  gallons  and  28  cases,  including  47,- 
081  gallons  for  New  York. 

Amador  Oiled  Roads. 


Regarding  oiled  road  work  in  Ama- 
dor county  the  State  Department  of 
Highways  reports  that  the  road  be- 
tween lone  and  Jackson.  (12  miles)  was 
oiled  in  1903.  In  some  places  the  road 
consists  largely  of  rock,  in  others  of 
the  natural  earth. 

Before  oiling,  the  dust  was  scraped 
to  the  center.  A  wooden  trough  with 
many  small  holes  bored  in  the  bottom 
and  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  wagon 
tank  was  used  in  applying  the  oil,  100 
barrels  to  the  mile  being  used  for  a 
strip  8  to  10  feet  wide.  The  road  was 
then  harrowed,  and  after  ten  days  a 
second  application  of  the  same  quantity 
of  oil  was  made. 

The  oil  was  heated  to  180°  by  exhaust 
steam  at  a  small  expense,  the  expan- 
sion being  about  10%  the  measuring 
for  road  purposes  being  done  after 
heating.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 


oil  was  16°  and  the  proportion  of  as- 
phalt about  50%.  It  was  obtained 
from  Bakersfield  at  a  cost  of  90  cents 
per  barrel  delivered  at  lone.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  of  applying  to  the  road 
was  $25  per  mile. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  !4  sks   97,196 

Wheat,  ctls   21,174 

Barley,  ctls   53,943 

Oats,  ctls   32,972 

Corn,  ctls   600 

Rye,  ctls   1,179 

Beans,  sks   12,303 

Potatoes,  sks   17,086 

Onions,  sks   2,370 

Hay,  tons   3,712 

Wool,  bales   2,239 

Hops,  bales   3,553 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


1,255,357 
717,083 
954,490 
320,081 
21,404 
18,006 
61,567 
314,624 
43,727 
65,122 
17,813 
9,076 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,631,708 
550,587 
2,225,583 
409,222 
42,062 
20,293 
103,493 
317,882 
54,296 
70,926 
16,852 
10,178 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  X  sk  

15,984 

933,124 

1,143,956 

Wheat,  ctls  

746 

64,689 

201,943 

22,557 

432,451 

1,600,090 

59 

4,962 

8,276 

752 

6,808 

4,881 

1,346 

21,918 

7,143 

4,363 

40,279 

49,101 

36,982 

741,504 

1,358,158 

35,536 

54,602 

144,523 

o 

419 

304 

2,132 

27,977 

22,023 

When  to  Suspect 
Brights  Disease. 

Here  are  the  commonest  symptoms: 

Weakness  or  loss  of  weight:  puffy 
ankles,  hands  or  eye  -  lids;  Kidney 
trouble  after  the  third  month;  urine 
may  show  sediment;  failing  vision; 
drowsiness.  Any  one  of  these  should 
make  you  suspicious. 

The  deaths  due  to  kidney  trouble 
(technically  known  to  physicians  as 
Brights  Disease)  have  attained  fright- 
ful proportions,  now  amounting  to  over 
140,000  deaths  annually.  The  last  cen- 
sus showns  that  the  deaths  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1890. 

The  Denver  Medical  Times  quotes 
Dr.  Loomis,  the  famous  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital authority,  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieves from  hundreds  of  autopsies  that 
nine-tenths  of  men  and  women  over 
forty  have  Brights  Disease  in  some 
form.-  It  is  our  national  scourge. 
People  must  realize  that  kidney  trouble 
(to  be  more  accurate — Brights  disease) 
is  a  serious  thing. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  start 
at  once  on  Fulton's  Renal  Compound 
for  Brights  Disease,  the  only  cure  in 
the  known  world.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS   AND  ADAPTATIONS. 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 
83-85    NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 

MENZO  SPRING. 

[Established  in  San  Francisco  1871.] 

BEST  IMPROVED  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 

Manufactory  and  Oftice  Moved  to 
738  M.ssi.>n  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Room  407). 
Measurement  Blanks  for  Self-Measurement  Free. 
Artificial  Limbs  Repaired  with  skill  and  dispatch. 
Commissioned  by  U.  S.  to  furnish  Limbs  on  Gov- 
ernment orders. 


SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BULBS 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS, 
SPANISH  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS. 
ANEMONE,  ETC. 

Send  for  our  Bulb  Catalogue. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  j  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price  List! 

NAPA,«^«^  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES 

ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time 
for  season  1905. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig-  of  Commerce! 
Our    greatest    specialty,  Wonderfully 
Successful.    The  only  fig  fit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.    Our  Calimyrnas  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  be  ar  our  seal 

Large  Catalogue  uj*stratea  and  iuii 

°  °        of    general  infor- 

mation, English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
Sc.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.0U 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  a  I  sorts 


kDEWEY,STR0NG&C0.j 

HI 


^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


What  a  Newcomer  Did  in  Stanislaus. 


To  show  what  may  be  done  in  the 
poultry  line  in  a  modest  way,  H.  A. 
Crafts  gives  the  Tree  and  Vine  the 
story  of  W.  E.  Deacon  of  Bakersfield  as 
the  story  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Dea- 
con himself.  Mr.  Deacon  came  origi- 
nally from  Indiana,  and  engaged  with 
him  in  the  business  are  his  sons.  Six 
years  ago  they  started  in  with  a  few 
mixed  hens;  but  the  year  following  that 
of  the  beginning  of  the  business  they 
secured  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  and  a 
pen  of  Brown  Leghorns,  and  they  have 
been  breeding  from  these  two  pens  ever 
since.  In  two  years  they  had  about 
500  chickens. 

Their  start  was  made  in  a  very  mod- 
est way.  The  first  chicken  house  they 
built  was  of  straw.  They  set  posts  in 
the  ground,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
posts  they  nailed  wire  netting  to  keep 
the  chickens  in.  On  the  outside  of  the 
posts  they  nailed  boards  and  filled  the 
space  between  the  wire  netting  and  the 
boards  with  straw  to  keep  the  cold 
drafts  out.  Over  the  top  they  stretched 
poles,  and  upon  the  poles  they  spread  a 
good  coating  of  straw.  They  had  good 
success  even  with  this  primitive  ar- 
rangement; but  in  1902,  having  pros- 
pered in  their  poultry  business,  they 
began  to  put  up  more  pretentious  build- 
ings. They  built  houses  of  lumber,  12x 
16  feet  and  6  feet  to  the  square,  with 
gable  roof.  The  walls  were  built  of 
matched  siding  in  order  to  make  them 
warm.  Each  chicken  house  was  sup- 
plied with  a  closely  fitting  door,  so  that 
when  need  be  the  houses  could  be  shut 
up  tight.  But  in  each  house  was  a  ven- 
tilator, so  that  the  chickens,  although 
snugly  housed,  were  given  good  air. 

These  houses  were  placed  in  the 
midst  of  an  alfalfa  patch,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  colony  plan,  which  means 
that  no  two  chicken  houses  stand  less 
than  ten  rods  apart.  The  alfalfa  field, 
of  course,  is  fenced  around  its  outer 
boundaries  and  the  chickens  from  dif- 
ferent houses  are  permitted  to  mix  in- 
discriminately; but  each  chicken  comes 
to  know  its  own  house  and  returns  to  it 
for  roosting  and  laying  purposes. 

In  1902  Deacon  &  Sons  increased  their 
flock  to  1000,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  made  further  additions  to  it, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  1300.  In  feed- 
ing they  give  the  chickens  all  the  wheat 
they  will  eat.  In  addition,  they  give 
the  fowls  bran  mash  and  meat  meal 
every  day,  and  keep  plenty  of  grit  and 
ground  oyster  shells  on  hand.  The 
chickens  are  also  kept  supplied  with 
fresh  water. 

From  November  1,  1902,  for  a  period 
of  nine  months,  the  daily  average  pgg 
product  was  forty  dozen,  and  the  eges 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  271 
cents  a  dozen.  For  the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  year  the  output  of  eggs 
averaged  about  twenty-five  dozen  a 
day  and  were  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  22A  cents  a  dozen.  The  feed  during 
the  year  cost  on  an  average  of  $2  a  day; 
one  man  can  care  for  1000  to  1500  chick- 
ens without  any  trouble  at  all. 

Deacon  &  Sons  use  incubators  and 
brooders  for  hatching  and  brooding, 
and,  besides,  quite  a  number  of  hens  for 
the  same  purposes.  They  have  brooder 
houses  and  allow  the  chickens  to  brood 
under  any  hens  they  see  fit  to.  They 
find,  however,  that  brooders  are  just  as 
satisfactory  in  their  results  as  hens. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  their  yards  for 
the  year  ended  Nov.,  1903,  amounted 
to  $3475;  expenses,  $1475;  net  profit, 
$2000,  from  1000  hens. 


Experience  in  Solano  County. 

On  November  1,  1902,  says  the  So- 
lano Republican,  A.  L.  Reed  estab- 
lished a  poultry  raising  business  on  his 
place  just  north  of  Fairfield.  He  ex- 
pended between  $1200  and  $1300  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  and  in  equipping  the 
yards,  which  cover  an  area  of  about 
three  acres  of  land.  Including  the 
yards,  the  range  over  which  the  chick- 
ens are  allowed  to  run  covers  about 
seven  acres. 

From  the  start  the  business  proved  a 
success  and  yielded  a  profitable  income 


on  the  investment.  From  January  1  to 
July  1  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Reed 
realized  a  net  profit  from  the  business 
of  over  $50  per  month.  In  fact,  the 
average  net  income  has  been  at  about 
this  figure  ever  since  the  business  was 
established  upon  a  paying  basis. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
1000  laying  hens  in  the  yard  and  a  total 
of  about  1500  chickens.  The  first  in- 
cubator hatch  for  the  fall  season  was 
made  last  week,  yielding  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  setting.  Mr.  Reed  ex- 
pects to  hatch  over  2000  chicks  during 
the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

While  the  amount  of  the  above  men- 
tioned profits  does  not  at  a  glance  ap- 
pear to  be  large,  still  it  is  certainly  a 
good  profit  on  the  amount  invested,  for 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land,  build- 
ings and  stock  devoted  to  the  business  is 
only  about  $1500. 


How  One  Man  Conducts  His  Yards. 


According  to  a  floating  story,  whose 
origin  is  not  known  to  us,  John  H.  Car- 
many,  a  successful  poultry  man  of  East 
Oakland,  attributes  the  healthfulness 
of  his  fowls  to  the  care  he  takes  in 
cleaning  and  ventilating  his  chicken 
houses. 

In  the  first  place,  he  built  his  houses 
and  yards  upou  a  piece  of  ground  slop- 
ing to  the  south.  He  also  gave  his 
houses  a  southern  exposure,  with  plenty 
of  glass  in  their  fronts,  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  on  every  sunny  day  were 
admitted  and  not  only  warmed  the  in- 
teriors, but  had  a  purifying  effect  at 
the  same  time.  The  warmth  thus  im- 
parted to  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
combined  bodily  warmth  of  the  fowls, 
as  they  roosted  at  night,  made  it  pos- 
sible to  allow  the  door  to  each  house  to 
remain  open  each  night,  thus  insuring 
perfect  ventilation.  After  putting  this 
method  in  practice  he  had  no  more 
trouble  with  swelled  heads  or  filled 
throats  among  his  chickens. 

Then  he  constructed  his  roosts  upon 
the  movable  plan,  so  that  the  poles 
could  be  taken  out  and  thoroughly 
cleansed.  He  make  a  practice  of  once 
a  week  regularly  of  taking  the  poles 
out,  thoroughly  cleaning  them,  and 
painting  their  under  sides  with  crude 
petroleum.  At  the  same  time  he  cleans 
out  the  houses  and  fumigates  them 
thoroughly.  In  this  way  he  rids  them 
of  all  vermin. 

Mr.  Carmany  sometimes  keeps  as 
many  as  500  chickens.  As  he  makes  a 
specialty  of  producing  eggs  he  keeps 
principally  the  White  Leghorns,  this 
breed  being  considered  on  the  coast  as 
the  champion  layer.  He  keeps,  how- 
ever, a  limited  number  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 

He  exercises  great  care  in  the  feed- 
ing of  his  chickens.  He  gives  two  ra- 
tions daily.  The  morning  ration  con- 
sists of  a  mash,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  bran,  scraps  of  meat  from 
the  butcher's,  chopped  onions  and  the 
waste  from  the  kitchen  and  table. 


S 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


fHPAP  DATF<;  California,  Washington 
w,cinr  rV/A  »  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  228  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


>\       '       \/  Dc  Laval 
A     ■'  '  ■  g  Hairy 
Jmm^*  '  /    Supply  Co. 

**t*mmmmmm^^^^J  9  41,  Drumm  St.  S.F. 
\VH  have  some  valuable  informa-  „ 

tion  about  dairying  that  means    M  COUPON 
mnn.„  •     __„_  _         .  M    Please  send  me  the  in- 

money  in  your  pocket.    If  you    M  formation  de.erib.-d 

wish  to  take  advantage   of  OUr      *  your  advertisement  in 

experience  and  advice,  mail 
the  attached  coupon  and  this    B  Name 
information  will  be  sent 
you  free.  g  x 

De  Laval  Dairy  ^state 

SupplyCo.  a  f  No.  of  cows 

8-11ErnmmSt.8.Dfr.neiico    M      being  milked. 
107  1st  St.  Portland.On. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATE8T  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  U%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-1 U  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Butfalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L>:«stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Apis,  for  California. 

P.O.Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Mir  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


manufacturer* 


-or- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOU/N    WATER  XA/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 
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AUCTION 
SALE  OF 


The  Entire  Prize-Winning  Yerba  Buena  Herd  of  Jerseys 
belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  HENRY  PIERCE, 


CONSISTING  Of* 


75  HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES, 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  25,  1904, 

AT   THE    SALESYARD  OF 

FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  ,7si2N  Hgggjgr 

FULL  particulars  and  catalogues  later. 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshalls  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 


HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 


Emperor  110629 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 


CHICAGO. 


409  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


kJVIANUFACTURED    JF3  Y< 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN  8— Butter  bred  working  berd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEY S,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


JERSEYS— Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BEKKSHIKE8— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GHBRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins&  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goate 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   fl       (1  C  f 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue — FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
anv  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  93  and  85  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMfl,   CfK  L, 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Trying  to  Remove  Quarantine. 


According  to  the  Sacramento  Union, 
Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian, 
has  determined  to  remove  the  United 
States  cattle  quarantine  line  against 
Texas  fever  from  the  State  as  quickly 
as  such  a  thing  can  be  achieved,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  office  he  has 
been  working  hard  to  effect  this  muchly 
desired  object,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  cattlemen  of 
the  State. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  sent 
two  official  inspectors  to  the  coast  who 
will  go  over  the  formerly  infected  por- 
tions of  the  State  in  company  with  Dr. 
Keane  and  decide  whether  it  is  now 
safe  to  lift  the  quarantine  in  several 
counties. 

The  counties  which  Dr.  Keane  hopes 
to  have  relieved  from  the  present  quar- 
antine are  Kern,  Tulare,  Kings,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Madera,  Fresno  and 
Merced,  and  all  of  these  counties  will 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials  on  whose  report  the 
Government  will  act. 

The  officials  are  Dr.  J.  Coleman  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  Hill  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industries,  both  of 
whom  are  experts  in  cattle  diseases. 
Dr.  Keane  states  that  in  two  of  the 
counties  mentioned  there  are  one  or  two 
ranges  where  the  fever  still  exists,  but 
these  are  carefully  quarantined  and  it 
does  not  seem  right  to  quarantine  the 
entire  county  on  account  of  these  scat- 
tered cases. 

Should  the  Government  desire  to 
exempt  these  counties  from  quarantine 
it  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
animal  industry  of  the  State,  and  Dr. 
Keane  will  then  devote  his  energies  to 
stamping  out  the  disease  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  State  so  that  the  entire 
State  may  be  exempt  from  the  Federal 
quarantine. 

At  present  cattle  can  be  shipped  out 
of  these  counties  which  it  is  proposed 
to  relieve  from  quarantine  only  after 
undergoing  a  special  inspection,  but  if 
the  quarantine  is  lifted  entirely  cattle 
will  be  moved  at  the  will  of  the  owner 
to  any  portion  of  the  State. 


Dipping  for  Ticks  in  Santa  Barbara. 


Santa  Barbara  County  Veterinarian 
Greeley  Saunders  reported  last  week, 
says  the  Independent,  that  the  cattle 
on  over  75%  of  the  ranches  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  had  been  dipped  in  oil 
for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the 
Texas  tick,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened great  disaster  among  the  herds  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  The  effect  of 
the  disease,  he  says,  has  not  been  as 
great  as  has  generally  been  believed 
outside  of  the  county  and  what  prom- 
ised to  be  an  epidemic  at  one  time  is 
now  well  under  control.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  on  some 
of  the  ranches  in  the  Santa  Ynez  val- 
ley, where  the  season  has  been  very 
warm  and  dry — conditions  which  tend 
to  propagate  the  tick  and  which  ren- 
der its  eradication  more  difficult  than 
in  sections  where  the  climate  is  cooler 
and  the  degree  of  moisture  is  greater. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
through  the  appearance  of  dry  mur- 
rain, a  disease  which  results  from  the 
cattle  eating  too  much  dry  feed.  The 
recent  rains,  however,  will  serve  to 
promptly  correct  this  trouble,  as 
plenty  of  green  feed  is  expected  to  de- 
velop on  the  ranges  within  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Mr.  Saunders  states  that  the 
Alcatraz  distillate  has  proved  to  be 
most  satisfactory  material  that  has 
been  used  in  dipping.  Crude  oil  from 
the  Pinal  wells  has  been  extensively 
used,  but  this  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
ferior for  the  purpose  because  of  the 
high  grade  of  the  oil,  which  causes  the 
hides  of  the  cattle  to  blister.  The  dis- 
tillate is  applied  by  pouring  a  quantity 
into  a  trench  about  7  feet  deep  after  it 
has  been  nearly  filled  with  water,  the 
distillate  floating  on  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  6  inches.  The  cattle  are 
driven  into  a  narrow  runway  and 
upon  a  submerged  galvanized  toboggan 
slide.    Gravity  does  the  rest  until  the 


cattle  struggle  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch  and  emerge  over  a  cleated  incline 
covered  with  the  distillate,  which  clings 
to  their  hides  for  several  days  and  de- 
stroys the  ticks.  It  is  an  expensive 
process,  but  it  does  the  work  "  just  as 
the  doctor  ordered." 


Catalogues  of  the  thoroughbred  Jer- 
sey cattle,  the  entire  prize  winning  herd 
owned  by  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  will  be 
issued  soon.  This  catalogue  is  announced 
to  be  "the  handsomest  thing  in  its  line 
ever  printed  in  California,"  and  will  con- 
tain many  beautiful  halftone  engravings 
made  from  photographs  of  the  stock. 
There  are  9eventy-five  head  of  registered 
bulls,  cows  and  calves.  They  are  to  be 
sold  at  auction  without  reserve  by  Fred 
H.  Chase  &  Company,  the  leading  live 
stock  auctioneers  on  this  coast,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  25th.  There  is  no 
better  investment  for  any  farmer  than  a 
well  bred  Jersey,  be  it  bull,  cow  or  heifer. 
One  of  these  cows  or  heifers,  bred  to  first- 
class  Jersey  bull  year  after  year,  will  soon 
produce  a  young  herd  that  will  be  worth 
much  to  its  owner  and  be  a  continual 
source  of  profit.  The  bull  calves  can  be 
registered  and  sold  for  good  prices,  while 
the  heifers  will  produce  enough  milk  and 
butter  to  pay  a  good  profit  annually.  It 
does  not  cost  any  more  to  keep  a  full- 
blooded  Jersey  than  a  common  scrub  cow. 
This  sale  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to 
secure  high  class  stock  at  your  own  price. 
Send  to  Fred  H.  Chase  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  catalogue. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  :>-.u  Si  ate  Kxpcri- 
ment  St?  t ions.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  us  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  35£c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3!4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N,  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

about  500  young  Shropshire  Ewes 

 AND  

about  25  young  Poland-China  Sows. 

TO  BE  DELIVERED  ABOUT  DEC.  1. 

G.  W.  WHEELER,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE. 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBT.  ASHBURNER,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  VA/orks 

20M  California  HU,  San  IfrancliMio,  OkI. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  £,  I  RON  WORKS 

^^^^     '.-j    19  f  01  *^ ONT  ST  S»M  rRAMClSCC 
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Malthold  Roofing 

Lovr  in  price,  but  not  cheap  in  qual- 
ity. Givcl  thorough  protection,  but  is 
not  bulky. 

Is  Dot  an  experiment,  but  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  experience  and 
research.    Folder  free. 


The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Foreland,  Seattle,  Denver 
33 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOW5 

ran 


BY  ONE  MAN,  wttb  the  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  fronnd.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  i  men  in  anv  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  i  rit.d<  c.  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  u  -  i:  i   '.  '  ■  from  thounmnde.    First  order  secures  teerjcj.  Address 

FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
13  *  13  S.  Clinton  Street.  Chlc.oo.  Illlnnl.. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  in  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Pryal  writes  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  some  things 
about  bees  in  the  metropolis  which  are 
not  generally  known  to  our  readers.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  bee  in  San 
Francisco,  there  were  no  large  parks, 
no  vast  stretches  of  truck -gardens  as 
there  are  now,  that  produce  vegetables 
that  are  shipped  to  the  cities  of  the 
East  by  the  train-load,  to  say  nothing 
of  feeding  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Since  then  the 
native  flora  has  been  augmented  by 
countless  kinds  of  nectar-yielding 
flowers  that  make  the  bees  of  to-day  in 
the  City  of  St.  Francis  well  contended. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some,  who  have 
had  insufficient  imformation  upon  the 
subject,  that  bees  will  not  thrive  in  this 
city.    Such  is  not  the  fact. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  apiaries 
in  the  city.  From  the  owners  of  those 
I  have  talked  with,  I  learn  that  bees  do 
well,  and  sufficient  honey  is  gathered 
during  the  winter  to  keep  the  colonies 
well  supplied  with  stores.  And  there 
are  apiaries  out  by  Golden  Gate  Park, 
where  the  climate  is  not  so  mild,  and 
the  little  workers  roll  in  the  honey 
there,  too. 

Mr.  Philip  Prior,  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  as  ar- 
dent a  worker  among  the  industrious 
insects  as  he  is  a  faithful  and  success- 
ful instructor  of  the  rising  generation. 
He  tells  me  that  he  has  averaged  as 
high  as  51  pounds  of  comb  honey  per 
colony.  This  is  a  pretty  big  yield,  con- 
sidering that  his  place  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  never  loses  any 
colonies  during  winter.  The  bees  are 
kept  on  an  ordinary  city  lot  in  the  rear 
of  his  home,  which  is  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the 
insects  having  to  fly  high  to  clear  the 
residences,  they  have  not  been  known 
to  molest  horses  or  pedestrians  on  the 
street.  Bees  were  formerly  kept  on 
the  same  block  by  John  McCormick 
some  years  since,  and  I  learn  that  he 


made  quite  a  success  of  his  little  apiary. 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  stated 
above,  I  will  relate  that  these  bees  got 
a  great  writing  up  in  the  city  papers, 
and  just  because  in  following  the  dic- 
tates of  Nature,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  and  warm  day,  and 
swarmed.  In  their  simplicity  they  flew 
over  the  barn  on  the  adjoining  lot  in 
the  rear,  and  circled  around  in  the 
play-grounds  of  the  Hawthorne  school. 
Perhaps  these  bees  thought  because 
they  were  the  property  of  a  pedagogue, 
they  were  right  in  seeking  a  school- 
yard for  an  alighting-place  for  their 
owner  to  come  and  hive  them.  But  it 
proved  bad  for  them.  The  children  did 
not  think  it  fun  to  see  a  bee  at  school: 
neither  did  the  principal  or  the  other 
teachers.  According  to  the  reports  in 
the  papers,  the  Health  Department  of 
the  city  was  called  to  remove  the  bees. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  deputies 
forgot  to  bring  their  implements  for  ex- 
tracting the  business  ends  of  the  poor 
little  innocents.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
call  out  the  fire  department,  as  well  as 
the  tough  gang  that  is  used  in  gather- 
ing in  superfluous  dogs,  stray  cows, 
and  omnivorous  goats.  At  any  rate, 
the  clumsy  deputies  of  the  Heath  De- 
partment, who,  by  the  way,  have  had 
more  experience  in  chasing  the  elusive 
microbe,  used  a  few  sulphur  candles  to 
subdue  the  bees,  and,  as  a  result, 
caused  the  bees  to  seek  a  more  conge- 
nial alighting-place. 

Right  here  I  should  like  to  ask  why 
did  not  the  fellow  who  got  up  the  rhym- 
ing lines  on  the  value  of  swarms  start  in 
with  March  and  April?  I  have  had 
swarms  issue  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  though  the  season  usually  be- 
gins in  April  hereabout. — W.  A.  Pryal. 

Flight  of  Bees. — The  following  is 
taken  from  a  fugitive  clipping:  Al- 
though it  is  a  distance  of  2A  miles  from 
the  Prior  bee-ranch  to  Golden  Gate 
Park,  the  Prior  bees  make  the  trip 
there,  collect  loads  of  honey  and  get 
back  to  the  hive  in  two  minutes,  mak- 
ing a  bullet-like  flight  at  the  surprising 
rate  of  150  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Prior  has  demonstrated  this  by 
having  an  observer  watching  certain 
bee-favored  places  in  the  park  and 
exactly  timing  the  arrival  there  of 
bees  he  purposely  sprinkled  with  flour 
as  they  issued  from  the  hive.  He  has 
also  kept  time  on  the  absence  of  the 
whitened  bees. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewet,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm, 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  ^-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by- 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  inches 
14 


long. 


«  9.00 
10.00 
11.60 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


per  1000 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BRAI 


Potash 


is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
"Fertilization,"  sent  free 
to  farmers   upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


M  KYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3ii-4-B  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Se 


Never  Skips, 


nte. 


BROAD  TIRE,  WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS,  BOTH  WHEELS  DRIVERS, 

SOLID  STEEL  FRAME,  REAR  LIFT,  PERFECT  BALANCE. 
Manufacturers  of 

Shaw  Improved  Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO.,Stockton,Cal. 


FERTILIZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soli, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  ^^tatt^0, 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


_   _         _   _        _        _    _  _    _    T  w   r     BEST   PBUKB  DIP. 

GREENBANK  aunr  OAUHI'° 8,JUA 
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Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
throw  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  is  the  gold— worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  the  cream.  Your  dairy 
can't  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow- 
bars —  get  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgage  off 
the  farm.  How? 
Gets  all  the  cream 
—raises  the  quan- 
tity and  quality 
of  butter —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It's  a 
modern  separator. 
The  picture  shows. 
Write  for  catalogue  F-131. 
THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


Made  in  IS  sizes,  either  blowers  or  carriers 
for  elevating;  blowers  with  positive  deliv- 
ery, having  fan  wings  on  knife  wheel.  Our 
Self  Feeders  save  the  work  of  one  man. 
Large  capacity.  Every  machine  guaran- 
teed. You  should  investigate  the  Belle 
City  line.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
It  is  mailed  free. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 

Box  114,  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

354-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STOPPED  FREE 

>  Permanently  Cured  by 

DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
'NERVE  RESTORER 


FITS 

Pkl    CONSULTATION,  personal  or  by  mall,  treatise  and 

■  ^      83  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 

Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
■  Niarous  liimrni,  Epilepsy ,  SpasmB,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1&71. 

^DR.R.H.KI.INF.  1.(1.931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  ona  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  AH  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE  FIELD. 


Castor  Beans  and  Castor  Oil. 


Our  newer  readers  are  impressed 
from  time  to  time  that  there  must  be  a 
good  thing  in  castor  bean  growing  and 
ask  about  it.  The  fact  is  that  castor 
bean  growing  has  been  in  the  California 
mind  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  con- 
ditions have  never  been  favorable  for 
profit,  though  the  plant  grows  well  and 
bears  abundantly.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, however,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  a  fair  outline  of  the  grow- 
ing and  oil  making: 

The  castor  oil  plant  is  a  native  of  all 
warm  countries.  It  is  very  hardy  and 
will  thrive  on  almost  any  soil  and  in  any 
situation,  attaining  a  great  height  in 
one  season  after  sowing  the  seed.  The 
plant  likes  dry  soils.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  rows,  6  feet  apart  and  4  feet 
in  the  rows.  Before  sowing  the  seed 
should  be  steeped  in  hot  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  plants 
are  above  ground  the  cultivation  is  the 
same  as  for  corn,  cotton  or  tobacco. 

When  the  seed  pods  are  ripe  they 
suddenly  burst  open  and  scatter  the 
seeds  in  all  directions.  Special  arrange- 
ments must  therefore  be  made  for  har- 
vesting them.  When  the  pods  are  seen 
to  be  turning  brown,  the  spikes  which 
bear  them  are  cut  off  and  taken  to  a 
clean-swept  piece  of  hard  ground,  which 
may  be  enclosed  with  galvanized  iron. 
Here  they  remain,  being  turned  occa- 
sionally until  the  pods  have  emptied 
themselves.  The  husks  are  then  re- 
moved by  winnowing  and  the  beans 
swept  up  and  bagged.  They  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  get  wet.  This 
work  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  done  by 
young  children. 

According  to  the  Queensland  Agri- 
cultural Journal,  the  yield  of  beans 
varies  between  twenty  and  thirty  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  oil  is  extracted  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic,  a  screw  or  a  lever 
press.  What  is  known  as  "cold-drawn 
castor  oil"  is  that  obtained  by  mere 
pressure.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  external  hull.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  passing  the  beans  through 
two  revolving  rollers,  set  in  such  a  way 
as  merely  to  crack  the  hull,  which  is 
then  got  rid  of  by  winnowing.  The 
decorticated  seeds  are  then  put  into 
coarse  hempen  bags  about  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Between  each  layer  of  bags 
there  is  placed  a  steel  plate  and  about 
twenty  or  thirty  bags,  each  holding 
about  forty  pounds  of  seed,  are  placed 
on  top  of  each  other  in  the  press.  The 
pressure  must  be  applied  gradually, 
and  the  oil  running  from  the  first  press 
is  the  best.  As  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased up  to  the  full  power  of  the 
press,  a  second  quality  is  produced. 
The  pulp  after  this  is  taken  out,  mixed 
with  hot  water  and  again  pressed  to  ob- 
tain the  third  quality.  The  oil  from 
the  mill  runs  into  a  receptacle  below. 
Another  method  is  to  place  the  beans 
in  a  stone  roller  mill.  This  consists  of 
two  large  stones  connected  by  a  spindle, 
which  are  revolved  by  horse  power  in  a 
hollow  round  stone,  in  which  the  beans 
are  placed.  These  stone  mills  hold 
about  two  hundredweight,  and  this 
quantity  is  crushed  every  half  hour. 
The  oil  is  poured  into  filtering  bags  and 
the  pure  oil  runs  from  the  shelves  on 
which  the  bags  are  placed  through 
tubes  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  yield  of  oil  varies  from  40%  to  60%, 
but  the  average  yield  is  usually  40%. 


T"§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 


225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


IMPROVED  U.S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 
AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream- 
Hold    World's  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE    MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  many-  different  points  thus 
insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  V.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  space  53, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Building. 
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California  Salt  Industries. 


Common  salt  is  not  usually  regarded  as  an  agricul- 
tural product,  and  yet  we  can  argue  to  our  own  sat- 
isfaction that  it  ought  to  be,  for  is  not  an  agricultural 
product  one  which  comes  up  from  below  ground,  re- 
mains for  a  certain  time  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine and  is  finally  gathered  from  the  surface  ?  Such 
a  thing  certainly  salt  is.  But  even  those  who  may 
maintain  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  such  reasoning 
must  admit  our  second  contention,  which  is  that  salt 
is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  very  important  farm 
products  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  agricultural 
concern,  and  that  a  State  which  has  an  ample  supply 
of  home-made  salt  is  in  that  respect  well  circum- 
stanced for  agriculture.  Such  a  State  California  is, 
and  the  future  of  California  depends  in  some  ways 
upon  a  larger  use  of  this  important  natural  re- 
source. 

According  to  a  recent  volume  on  salt  by  Dr.  G.  E. 
Bailey,  California  stands  sixth  in  the  list  of  salt  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Union,  and  he  points  out  the 
fact  that  in  this  State  the  bright  sunshine  and  dry 
air  give  our  manufacturers  of  salt  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  those  at  the  East.  Here  one  does  not  find 
the  open  pans,  vacuum  pans,  kettles  and  grainers, 
as  solar  heat  is  almost  exclusively  relied  upon.  In 
one  county  only  is  artificial  heat  used  for  refining 
salt  for  table  and  dairy  use.  The  main  supply  of  salt 
for  manufacture  is  the  water  of  San  Francisco  bay. 
The  history  of  gathering  salt  dates  back  to  1848 
when  the  solar  salt  began  to  be  taken  from  the 
natural  reservoirs  around  the  bay,  and  the  chief 
location  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Alvarado  and  Mount 
Eden  in  Alameda  county.  In  this  same  district 
there  is  to-day  an  elaborate  system  of  dykes  with 
gates  by  which  large  ponds  are  tilled  at  high  tide, 
the  filling  taking  place  about  once  a  month.  Some 
of  the  huge  ponds  have  board  floors.  As  evapora- 
tion progresses  the  water  is  drawn  from  one  vat  to 
another  until  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  for  the 
salt  to  crystallize  out.    The  salt  is  then  secured  and 


A  Pyramid  of  Salt  Ready  for  Market,  Alvarado  Marshes,  Alameda  County. 


Evaporation  of  Salt  on  the  Bay  Shore  in  San  Mateo  County. 


put  in  huge  glistening  piles  which  can  be  seen  for  miles 
across  the  Alameda  valley,  the  piles  taking  naturally 
a  constant  pyramidal  form.    The  product  of  salt  in 


Salt  Making  in  an  Artificial  Lagoon,  Near  Redondo  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County. 


Salt  Making  on  Dry  Lake  Near  Oceanside,  San  Diego  County;  the  Brine  Pumped  From  Wells. 


Alameda  county  in  1901  is  estimated  at  a  total  of 
144,450  tons,  worth  $324,136.  One  of  our  illustra- 
tions gives  a  good  idea  of  the  salt  masses  of  the  Ala- 
meda region.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  on  these  bayside  marshes  is  the  large 
number  of  windmills  employed  in  pumping  the  brine 
from  one  basin  to  another.  These  inexpensive  de- 
vices are  in  evidence  on  every  hand,  lining  the  dikes, 
and  working  away  day  and  night. 

Across  the  bay  lies  San  Mateo  county,  which  also 
has  an  important  salt  industry,  and  the  picture  taken 
there  shows  the  evaporating  checks  and  the  wind- 
mill used  to  take  the  water  from  one  to  another  as  it 
becomes  concentrated.  The  buildings  used  for  stor- 
age and  other  requirements  of  the  business  are  also 
shown. 

At  Redondo  beach,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  there 
was  formerly  a  large  salt  establishment  equipped 
with  considerable  machinery,  but  there  were  mishaps 
about  it,  and  recently  there  has  been  only  small 
scale  work  by  solar  evaporation.  The  plant  is  in- 
teresting, because  a  lake  was  formed  by  the  building 
of  a  sandspit  between  the  mainland  and  the  ocean. 

Lower  down  the  coast,  at  coast  points  in  San 
Diego  county,  salt  making  is  pursued  on  a  small 
scale,  the  brine  being  pumped  from  a  number  of  wells 
arranged  so  that  all  can  be  operated  by  a  single  suc- 
tion, and  therefore  all  are  pumped  at  once.  The 
I  vats  were  laid  out  and  leveed  with  plow  and  scraper 
so  that  one  can  discharge  water  into  another  very 
much  as  water  is  passed  from  check  to  check  in  irri- 
gation. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  salt  works  of  California. 
The  great  interior  salt  districts  are  rich  and  it  is 
confidently  declared  by  Dr.  Bailey  in  his  treatise 
that  no  State  has  larger  reserves  of  salt  to  draw 
upon  in  the  future  than  has  California.. 
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The  Week. 


The  rains  have  come  again  and  gone  again,  leaving 
a  lot  more  water  in  the  soil,  assuring  the  continuous 
growth  of  new  grass  and  opening  well  the  long  sea- 
son for  plowing  and  sowing,  digging  and  planting 
It  seems  assured  now  that  moisture  will  meet  mois- 
ture well  through  the  fall  and  winter,  and  this  always 
means  a  year  of  great  produce  and  of  busy  trade  in 
farm  implements  and  machinery  and  supplies  of  all 
the  various  kinds  used  in  our  many  lines  of  husbandry. 
This  general  assurance  of  great  things  to  come  must 
console  many  for  the  losses  which  the  exceptionally 
heavy  early  rains  have  occasioned.  More  of  the  late 
fruits  have  been  injured,  many  beans  have  been 
stained  and  the  sugar  beet  harvest  has  been  inter- 
fered with.  Other  incidental  losses  have  also  been 
experienced,  but  in  a  large  way  it  will  be  worth  an 
incalculable  amount  to  be  assured  of  an  old-fashioned 
wet  winter,  especially  in  parts  of  the  State  where 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  short  years  and  some- 
thing like  an  arrest  of  development  and  progress. 
To  start  again  on  a  better  cycle  of  years  will  be  en- 
couraging to  many  who  have  been  brave  and  patient 
so  long. 

Great  things  are  expected  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
progress  during  next  year,  and  the  Legislature  is  to 
be  besieged  for  favors  of  various  kinds  from  defini- 
tions to  appropriations.  The  convention  at  Modesto, 
which  will  open  on  October  18,  as  fully  described  in 
our  last  issue,  will  no  doubt  cut  out  something  for 
the  Legislature  to  do.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
indulging  in  reminiscence  which  teaches  that  in  pre- 
vious years,  whenever  the  irrigation  ideas  mounted 
to  a  high  pitch  at  Sacramento,  the  rainfall  took  the 
same  course,  and  it  was  hard  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  lawmakers  to  irrigation  plans  when  they  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  how  to  keep  dry.  This  com- 
ing winter  they  will  also  have  reclamation  and  river 
improvement,  as  well  as  irrigation,  and  prob- 
ably submergence  and  drouth  will  pull  each 
other  through.  There  will  be  much  to  keep  busy 
about  anyhow. 

Chicago  wheat  futures  have  been  drooping  again 
this  week  and,  though  rallying  from  time  to  time, 
close  something  below  last  week's  figures.  Spot 
wheat  is,  however,  unchanged  and  firm  as  ever. 
There  have  been  three  charters  for  barley,  ranging 


from  21s  3d  to  22s  <Jd,  and  one  for  wheat  at  22s.  One 
ship  has  arrived  under  charter  for  either  wheat  or 
barley  at  the  equivalent  of  18s  M  to  a  direct  port. 
There  have  been  no  grain  clearances,  though  one 
steamer  took  20,000  pounds  of  flour  as  a  part  of  her 
merchandise  cargo  for  Asia.  Barley  is  firm  and  un- 
changed; oats  are  steady  to  firm,  and  corn  (chiefly 
Eastern)  is  a  little  easier.  Yellow  mustard  is  scarce 
and  high.  Beans  are  strong  and  higher,  and  Limas 
at  the  south  are  much  excited  as  it  is  held  that  much 
of  the  un threshed  part  of  the  crop  will  be  ruined. 
Millfeeds  are  unchanged,  quiet  and  steady.  The  best 
hay  is  higher,  but  wet  hay  is  weak.  Meats  are  un- 
changed— fine  beef  and  hogs  being  in  good  request. 
Butter  and  eggs  are  about  alike,  choice  fresh  being 
held  high  while  the  trade  runs  briskly  on  cold  storage. 
Fancy  new  cheese  is  firm  and  in  light  supply.  Nice 
young  friers  and  broilers  and  fat  turkeys  are  doing 
well,  and  young  pigeons  are  higher.  Potatoes  have 
a  better  tone  for  the  best,  and  onions  are  higher. 
The  fruit  supplies  are  reduced.  Grapes  and  berries 
have  been  hurt  and  held  back  by  the  wet.  Fine 
apples  are  still  firm.  Late  pears  are  competing  with 
Bartletts  out  of  storage.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
very  quiet,  and  limes  are  lower.  New  pomelos  are 
in  from  Oroville,  but  are  held  high  and  go  slow. 
Dried  fruit  is  in  good  shape,  and  heavy  deliveries  of 
prunes  are  helping  a  little.  One  steamer  took  over 
half  a  million  pounds  for  Germany,  and  another  took 
35,000  pounds.  Large-sized  prunes  are  higher,  and 
there  begins  to  be  a  little  tone  in  the  market.  Ask- 
ing rates  for  raisins  are  advanced.  Choice  almonds 
are  firm,  others  slow.  The  walnut  crop  is  said  to  be 
largely  contracted,  and  the  gossips  are  talking  about 
rejections  because  of  rain  stains,  etc.  There  is  little 
doing  in  honey  and  buyers  seem  averse.  Hops  are 
stiff  aud  advanced — 3Uc  being  reported  as  bid  in 
Oregon.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  wool  wherever 
there  is  wool  to  buy. 

The  article  on  another  page  about  this  year's  agri- 
culture in  England  is  interesting,  because  the  condi- 
tions described  are  affecting  values  in  all  supply 
countries,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  another 
crop  is  gathered  in.  The  potato  situation  is  interest- 
ing, not  so  much  because  of  the  high  prices  which 
are  being  paid  for  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  but  because 
the  fact  shows  that  the  old  kinds  are  becoming  very 
bad  and  untrustworthy.  According  to  our  memory, 
the  potatoes  relied  upon  run  out  about  once  in  each 
generation  of  mankind,  and  recourse  to  plant  breed- 
ing renews  the  stock.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
time  that  plant  breeding  is  now  recognized  as  the 
way  in  which  all  things  which  run  out  can  be  re- 
moved, nor  is  such  restoration  of  strength  in  a  stock 
confined  to  plants.  The  history  of  mankind  shows 
similar  phenomena.  It  is,  however,  rather  strange 
that  men  generally  have  been  so  slow  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  producing  new  and  better  varie- 
ties of  plants.  Such  effort  has  been  restricted  to  a 
few  in  each  generation.  Now,  however,  the  world  is 
after  it  with  a  rush  and  wonders  may  expected  all 
along  the  line. 

It  may  be  comforting  to  the  few  people  who  have 
been  laboring  so  hard  during  the  last  few  years  to 
re-establish  the  glory  of  the  California  State  Fairs  to 
know  that  other  such  efforts  have  hardly  yielded 
more.  We  read  in  an  Eastern  exchange  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  is  having  a 
hard  time  with  its  annual  shows.  Two  years  ago 
this  show  was  located  at  Royal  Park,  near  London. 
Since  that  time  the  deficit  each  year  has  amounted  to 
about  $45,000.  The  location  seems  to  be  unfortunate. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  London,  nor  is  it  easily 
reached  from  outside  the  city.  Then,  too. 
continues  the  writer,  some  think  a  permanent 
location  not  desirable,  the  show  having  been 
itinerant  heretofore.  One  thing  is  certrin,  the 
Royal  Society  has  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
There  are  some  who  claim  that  the  California  State 
Fair  shoulu  be  itinerant,  but  the  Orange  Judd  Far- 
mer is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  United 
States  none  of  the  State  fairs  were  very  satisfactory 
until  permanently  located,  with  substantial  buildings, 
large  and  attractive  grounds,  and  other  buildings 
which  come  with  the  knowledge  that  the  State  Fair 
will  be  held  in  the  same  place  year  after  year.  There 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  question.  Probably  the  next 
Legislature  will  have  to  thresh  it  out. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Walnut  Blight— French  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  few  walnuts  from 
an  orchard  on  sloping  adobe  land  near  San  Luis 
Obispo.  You  will  note  the  apparent  decay  at  the 
end  of  the  nut.  Is  that  the  walnut  blight  ?  Can 
the  disease  be  detected  in  young  trees,  particularly 
nursery  stock  ?  It  is  locally  the  opinion  that  grafted 
trees  of  French  varieties  from  northern  nurseries, 
while  early  bearers  are  not  prolific  bearers  and 
therefore  not  a  good  tree  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point. Is  that  true  ?  Would  you  advise  fall  plant- 
ing of  walnuts  as  well  as  deciduous  fruits? — EltQUIRBR, 
San  Francisco. 

The  walnut  blight  is  distributed  all  over  the  State 
wherever  walnuts  are  grown  and  no  satisfactory 
method  of  circumventing  it  is  yet  known.  The 
specimens  which  you  send  show  the  disease  far  ad- 
vanced. Sometimes  it  only  manifests  itself  on  the  ex- 
terior by  a  small  black  spot,  generally  at  the  blossom 
end,  while  the  iuterior  of  the  nut  shows  complete 
destruction.  In  other  cases  it  involves  the  whole  ex- 
terior and  interior  as  in  the  specimens  which  you 
send.  Such  nuts  usually  drop  in  advance  of  the  main 
crop.  The  disease  can  sometimes  be  detected  in 
nursery  stock  by  the  blackening  of  the  bark.  We 
are  not  sure  that  can  always  be  detected. 

The  French  walnuts  grafted  come  into  bearing  much 
sooner  than  the  seedling  soft  shells.  Our  observa- 
tion is  that  they  bear  very  freely  according  to  their 
size  and  this  early  bearing  naturally  checks  the  wood 
growth  so  that  the  trees  are  on  the  whole  smaller 
than  the  seedlings.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
budded  oranges  as  compared  with  the  seedling 
oranges.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  had 
the  two  kinds  of  trees  under  the  same  conditions 
which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  close 
comparison  of  the  bearing  of  the  two.  Grafted  trees 
can  be  planted  nearer  together  than  seedling;  conse- 
quently, the  acre  product  might  make  a  better  com- 
parison than  the  comparison  of  single  trees.  Early 
planting  is  as  desirable  with  the  walnut  as  with 
deciduous  fruits.  It  is  demonstrated  by  practice, 
and  especially  in  places  where  the  rainfall  is  apt 
to  be  short  and  the  rainy  season  to  close  early  in  the 
spring,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  tree  should  have 
opportunity  to  establish  itself  in  its  new  location 
early  in  the  season.  If  the  place  is  not  frosty  and 
the  ground  is  well  wet  down  we  should  transplant 
early  in  the  winter,  unless  you  are  likely  to  have  cold, 
wet  rains  which  will  fill  the  ground  in  January;  if  so, 
February  planting  would  probably  be  better.  The 
planting  of  this  tree  is  governed  by  the  same  general 
conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  etc.,  as  are  other  fruit 
trees. 

Cling  Peaches   Failing  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  let  me  know  the  bearing 
qualities  of  Phillips  and  Tuscan  cling  peaches  ?  Also, 
suggest  a  good  and  regular  bearing  variety  of  cling, 
ripening  between  those  two,  and  which  would  be  in 
demand  for  canning  ?  I  have  500  almond  trees,  eight 
years  old,  that  I  wish  to  put  those  peaches  on.  Which 
would  you  advise — grafting  or  budding  ? 

I  have  some  apricot  trees  that  put  forth  small  and 
scrubby  growth  of  wood,  the  leaves  on  which  are 
small  and  numerous,  splashed  with  light  patches  of 
greenish  yellow,  and  sometimes  have  small  red  clots 
on  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  They  are  on  apricot  root, 
eight  years  old,  in  sandy  soil,  unirrigated.  Healthy 
trees  bear  heavy  crops  of  extra  fine  fruit  with  a  high 
percentage  of  sugar.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  the 
effect  of  root  knot '! — Grower,  Oakley. 

The  bearing  of  the  Tuskena  (or  Tuscan  Cling)  and 
Phillips  Cling  is  usually  good.  The  Tuskena  is  very 
early  and  Phillips'  Cling  quite  late.  Between  the  two 
you  can  ripen  Seller*s  Golden  Cling  and  Runyon's 
Orange  Cling,  both  of  which  are  satisfactory  canning 
and  drying  varieties.  Grafting  on  the  almond  stems 
is  a  little  more  difficult  than  grafting  apples  and 
pears,  and  particular  attention  has  to  be  paid  in 
setting  the  graft  and  waxing  well;  but  when  this  is 
done  very  good  results  are  attained.  Budding  is, 
however,  an  easier  proposition,  cutting  back  the 
trees  and  inducing  a  growth  of  new  shoots  to  be 
budded  in  July  and  August.  You  have,  however,  a 
chance  to  do  both  with  the  least  loss  of  time.  Cutting 
back  and  grafting  next  spring  and  putting  in  buds 
on  suckers,  where  the  grafts  do  not  take,  gives  you 
two  chances  to  transform  the  trees  in  the  summer 
growing  season. 

The  behavior  of  your  apricot  trees  is  probably  due, 
not  to  disease,  but  to  the  serious  lack  of  moisture 
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during  the  summer  time.  The  apricot  root  is  not  so 
hardy  against  drouth  as  the  almond.  The  peach  is, 
in  fact,  rather  better  for  light  soils  inclined  to  be  dry 
than  the  apricot  is,  and  yet  one  can  not  grow  satis- 
factory peaches  without  enough  moisture  in  the 
summer  time.  Those  trees  which  are  doing  well  are 
probably  in  places  where  there  is  a  little  more  moist- 
ure available  from  some  source  or  other.  Of  course, 
trees  are  brought  into  the  unfortunate  condition 
which  you  describe  by  the  occurrence  of  root  knot, 
but  in  that  case  the  knot  must  be  attached  to  the 
main  root  and  pretty  largely  developed  in  order  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  probability  is,  as 
stated  before,  that  your  difficulty  arises  from  the 
soil,  which  becomes  dry  too  early  in  the  season. 

In  the  Mountain  View  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  twelve  acres  in  the  lower 
foothills  where  I  am  told  there  is  little  frost.  The 
soil  is  fine — rather  heavy,  but  not  adobe.  I  have 
four  acres  to  be  cropped  and  can  irrigate  half  of  it, 
though  it  is  too  uneven  for  flooding.  Are  there  crops 
of  marketable  vegetables  or  forage  that  can  be  safely 
planted  now  and  be  ready  to  be  taken  off  early 
enough  in  the  spring  to  allow  planting  something  else 
for  cows  or  poultry?  Will  it  pay  to  plant  alfalfa 
where  it  cannot  be  irrigated  and  in  the  orchard? 
Will  cabbage,  cauliflower  or  beets  do  now,  and  how 
soon  would  they  be  ready  for  use?  Can  potatoes  be 
planted  now  and  be  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  sow 
cowpeas  or  Kafir  corn  for  forage?  Will  the  cowpea 
or  velvet  bean  do  well  here  in  the  dry  summers? — 
N.  S.  C,  Mountain  View. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  paragraph  to  discuss  fully  all 
the  points  which  you  advance.  Concerning  what  can 
be  done  in  vegetable  growing  in  succession  of  crops 
and  planting  at  different  seasons,  a  full  account  is 
given  in  our  book  on  California  vegetables,  which  is 
especially  written  for  beginners  in  that  branch.  If 
you  have,  as  you  say,  little  frost  and  can  command 
water  for  irrigation  of  your  vegetable  plot,  you  can 
grow  many  things  in  succession  and  thus  have  some- 
thing to  gather  all  through  the  year,  and  by  proper 
arrangement  for  distribution  you  can  carry  your 
irrigating  water  over  the  uneven  ground  very  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  possible  to  plant  now  very  many 
hardy  things,  as  the  book  describes,  and  you  will 
have  certain  vegetables,  like  lettuce,  radishes,  top 
onions,  young  beets,  etc.,  ready  for  gathering  before 
Christmas  and  all  through  the  months  following. 
Larger  beets  for  boiling  or  for  stock  will  continue  to 
grow  and  be  ready  for  gathering  in  the  spring.  The 
same  is  true  of  parsnips  and  some  other  roots.  Cab- 
bage makes  good  winter  growth,  unless  you  have  too 
much  frost.  It  is  not  usually  profitable  on  upland  to 
try  alfalfa  without  irrigation,  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
plant  it  in  an  unirrigated  orchard,  because  it  will 
take  up  moisture  which  should  be  saved  for  the  trees. 
Cowpeas  and  velvet  beans  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
winter,  because  the  temperature  is  a  little  too  low, 
and  they  do  not  succeed  in  the  summer  unless  irri- 
gated. They  do  not  enjoy  dry  heat.  Kafir  corn,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  make  a  good  growth  in  the  dry 
season. 

About  Santa  Rosa  Valley. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Can  I  raise  pecan  trees  from 
Georgia,  grapes,  loganberries  and  other  berries, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  oranges,  apricots,  cherries, 
etc.,  in  the  section  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Peta- 
luma,  nearer  Santa  Rosa  ?  Will  vegetables  do  well 
in  that  soil  ? — Enquirer,  New  York. 

In  the  region  about  Santa  Rosa  there  are  lands  and 
locations  in  which  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
you  mention  can  be  successfully  grown.  There  is, 
however,  between  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  a  con- 
siderable area  of  soil  which  is  almost  too  heavy  for 
the  best  results  with  fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  con- 
siderable area,  also,  which  is  too  wet  during  the 
rainy  season  for  the  success  of  some  of  these  plants. 
For  such  cultures  you  need  a  deep  loam,  retentive 
enough  of  moisture  and  yet  not  too  retentive  so  as  to 
cause  the  ground  to  become  water-logged  and  cold. 
There  is  plenty  of  such  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Rosa.  The  choice  of  land  in  California  must  be  made, 
however,  with  particular  reference  to  the  local  soil, 
for  the  soil  changes  in  character  sharply  within  short 
distances.  For  the  culture  of  most  kinds  of  berries 
and  the  summer  growth  of  vegetables  you  will  need 
irrigation,  even  in  that  county  where  the  rainfall  is 
considerable. 

The  success  of  pecan  trees  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated in  the  coast  district  of  California.  They  do 
better  in  the  interior  valley,  where  the  seasons  are 


more  marked  and  early  frosts  induce  the  tree  to  stop 
growing  and  mature  its  product. 

Irrigation  by  Imitation  of  Rainfall. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  I  see  accounts  of  an  Eastern 
method  of  irrigation  which  has  adjustable  pipes 
across  the  field  so  that  fine  jets  of  water  can  be 
thrown  out  to  fall  as  spray  all  over  the  plants  and 
the  ground  surface.  Is  that  a  good  way  to  irrigate? 
—  New  Comer.  Stanislaus  county. 

There  is  no  system  of  shooting  water  into  the  air 
in  imitation  of  rainfall,  which  is  favored  in  irrigated 
regions,  except  for  lawn  springling.  In  the  growing 
of  irrigated  crops  we  do  not  wish  to  wet  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  nor  the  plant  itself,  but  rather  to  in- 
troduce the  water  into  the  soil  where  it  will  be  avail- 
able by  the  roots.  The  dry  earth  surface  should  be 
loose  and  not  condensed  as  by  rainfall,  and  the  foliage 
should  not  be  rendered  subject  to  the  fungus  dis- 
eases, which  are  apt  to  be  there,  by  frequent  mois- 
tening of  the  leaves.  There  is  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  the  use  of  water  in  the  arid  region  and 
in  the  humid  region;  the  latter  seeming  to  be  always 
striving  for  an  artificial  rainfall,  while  the  former 
condemns  this  system  as  wasteful  of  water  which  is 
sprayed  into  a  thirsty  atmosphere,  resulting  in  rapid 
evaporation  and  loss  of  moisture.  We  find  that  our 
soil  requires  frequent  stirring,  and  the  cultivation 
which  prepares  to  run  the  water  in  small  ditches 
alongside  the  plants  and  afterwards  breaks  up  the 
compact  condition  owing  to  the  contact  of  the  water, 
is  promotive  of  satisfactory  growth. 

Stable  Manure  as  a  Cure  for  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  plenty  of  stable  manure 
help  in  cases  of  alkali?  Will  it  warm  up  the  soil? — 
Reader,  Salinas  valley. 

Different  plants  have  different  degrees  of  resist- 
ance, but  they  are  all  destroyed  when  the  alkali 
reaches  a  certain  strength.  The  use  of  manure  is 
sometimes  quite  effective  against  destruction  by  al- 
kali, because  the  manure  renders  the  upper  soil  more 
loose  and  this  checks  evaporation  from  the  surface 
and  consequently  reduces  the  accumulation  of  alkali 
which  is  left  upon  the  surface  by  the  evaporated 
moisture.  Manure,  then,  is  not  a  cure  for  alkali,  but 
is  sometimes  quite  effective  in  preventing  its  concen- 
tration and  keeping  it  distributed  through  such  an 
amount  of  soil  that  at  no  single  place  does  it  become 
strong  enough  to  injure  the  plant.  Plenty  of  stable 
manure  has  the  effect  of  warming  the  soil — sometimes 
by  the  heat  of  its  own  decomposition,  but  generally 
by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  water  and  admit- 
ting more  freely  the  warm  air  of  the  springtime,  but 
you  must  be  on  your  guard,  because  the  same  condi- 
tion which  renders  the  soil  warm  early  in  the  season 
may  cause  it  to  dry  out  sooner  in  the  summer  and 
thus  render  the  use  of  irrigation  water  more  press- 
ing-       •   * 

Treatment  of  Peach  Pits. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  process  and 
formula  for  bluestoning  peach  pits  to  prevent  black 
knot  on  seedling  stock  ? — N.  W.  Miller,  Orosi. 

We  do  not  know  that  you  will  secure  the  ends  you 
desire  in  that  way;  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  you 
will  not,  because  it  would  be  strange  to  find  the  germ 
of  a  root  disease  attached  to  the  pit  of  the  peach, 
and  the  only  effect  bluestoning  can  have  is  to  kill 
germs  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  pit.  You  can 
safely  do  that  by  dissolving  bluestone  in  cold  water 
(letting  the  water  dissolve  as  it  will),  and  then 
plunge  the  pits  into  the  solution  a  few  minutes,  or 
until  all  the  surface  of  the  pits  becomes  wet.  Do  the 
thing  exactly  as  you  bluestone  wheat. 

Pickling  Olives. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  print  in  the  columns  of 
your  paper  a  recipe  for  pickling  olives. — Subscriber, 
Clay. 

An  account  may  be  found  on  another  page.  The 
olive  handler  should  know,  however,  that  the  fruit 
cannot  be  handled  so  easily  as  are  common  kitchen 
pickles,  and  should  expect  to  meet  disappointments 
and  to  learn  from  experience. 

Bermuda  Grass  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  some  first-class 
Bermuda  grass  seed  ?  How  much  seed  does  it  take 
to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ? — P.  C.  B.,  Lakeport. 

Bermuda  grass  seed  is  quite  apt  to  be  infertile  and 
disappointing.  Our  regular  soedsmen  can  supply 
you  the  best  there  is  available.  It  is  easier  to  start 
with  the  roots  than  with  seed.    You  can  buy  roots 


from  most  seedsmen,  or  if  you  can  find  any  one  who 
has  the  grass  he  will  give  you  all  he  has  if  you  will 
agree  to  take  it  away — unless  he  is  growing  it  for 
levee  protection  or  to  make  use  of  alkali  land. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  io,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cloudy,  unsettled  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  frequent  rains.  Grapes  on  the  vines  were  greatly 
damaged  by  the  rain,  and  in  some  cases  completely 
ruined,  as  they  will  be  unfit  for  wine  or  table  uses. 
Beans  and  hay  were  also  considerably  damaged.  The 
recent  rains  have  been  very  beneficial  to  citrus  orchards, 
which  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  Oranges  are 
advancing  rapidly  and  nearing  maturity  in  some 
orchards.  Green  feed  has  made  good  growth  and  will 
soon  be  abundant.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in  prog- 
ress.   A  large  acreage  of  grain  and  hay  will  be  planted. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Fair,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  followed  by  frequent  showers  and  fairly  heavy 
rain  in  the  central  and  northern  sections.  The  grape 
crop  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  rain  and  in  some 
places  the  wineries  have  ceased  receiving  the  grapes, 
owing  to  their  bad  condition.  Tomatoes  and  hay  were 
also  considerably  damaged.  Walnuts  in  Sonoma  county 
were  somewhat  injured  by  the  recent  hot  weather,  but 
there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  The  soil  is  in  good  condition 
in  all  sections  and  plowing  is  in  progress.  Green  feed  is 
growing  rapidly  and  in  some  places  is  sufficient  for  stock. 
Potato  digging  is  progressing  and  corn  is  nearly  ready 
for  harvest. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cloudy  and  showery  weather,  with  frequent  thunder- 
storms, prevailed  during  the  past  week.  A  severe  thun- 
derstorm pas  ed  over  the  central  portion  of  the  valley 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  and  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
causing  much  damage  to  the  raisins,  grapes  and  hay  in 
the  fields.  At  Fresno  2.38  inches  fell  in  sixteen  hours, 
causing  great  damage  by  flooding  streets  and  cellars. 
Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  ouring  raisins.  Large  shipments  of 
potatoes  continue  from  Stockton  to  southern  California 
points.  Green  feed  has  made  excellent  growth.  Stock 
are  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  with  frequent  light  showers  at  the  close.  The 
El  Cajon  raisin  crop  is  nearly  all  harvested  and  curing 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  at  the  polls.  Rain  has 
caused  very  little  damage  to  raisins  this  season  and  a 
heavy  crop  is  probable.  Bean  harvesting  has  been 
retarded  in  some  sections  by  the  rain  and  some  damage 
has  resulted;  thrashing  has  been  resumed.  Walnut  har- 
vest is  progressing  slowly,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather; 
the  nuts  are  of  good  quality.  Oranges  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  rain;  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  but  the 
yield  will  not  be  large.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful  in 
most  places. 

Eureka  Summary.— Continued  warm  weather,  with 
some  rain.  The  grass  is  much  benefited,  but  stacked 
grain  and  peas  are  somewhat  damaged.  Potatoes  are 
turning  out  better  than  expected.  Fall  plowing  is  mak- 
ing slow  progress. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain  at  the  close  of  the 
week  damaged  beans  still  in  the  field  unthrashed,  and 
some  hay  and  grapes.  Rain, benefited  pastures  and  field 
crops.   


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  Wednes- 
day, October  12,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

1.17 

3.69 

3  25 

2  82 

68 

44 

Red  Bluff  

2.92 

8.14 

.46 

1.27 

80 

48 

Sacramento  

1.72 

5.38 

.12 

.83 

78 

52 

San  Francisco  

2.04 

7.19 

.17 

.98 

70 

56 

Fresno   

3.18 

4.96 

.00 

.52 

84 

52 

.07 

.38 

.42 

.40 

76 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.98 

4.44 

.02 

1.14 

76 

52 

Los  Angeles  

.68 

1  12 

43 

.46 

76 

56 

San  Diego  

.10 

.16 

.07 

.33 

72 

54 

Yuma   

T 

.81 

.62 

.79 

96 

54 

A  carload  of  fruit,  as  used  in  our  current  statistics, 
is  becoming  each  year  a  less  definite  quantity.  The 
old  carload  of  ten  tons  is  not  at  present  existing. 
Either  our  historic  tables  of  fruit  movements  should 
be  reduced  to  tons  alone,  and  carload  equivalents 
cast  out,  or  worked  over  to  some  equivalence  of  the 
carloads  we  do  have.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  ton  unit  should  alone  be  used.  Surely,  some 
change  should  be  made.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
fact  by  the  announcement  from  San  Jose  that,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1905,  the  minimum  weight  for  dried 
and  canned  fruits  in  carload  lots  over  the  transconti- 
nental associated  lines  will  be  advanced  to  40,000 
pounds.    The  present  minimum  is  30,000  pounds. 
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Olive  Pickling  on  a  Small  Scale. 

Although  we  have  published  many  recipes  and  pro- 
cesses for  olive  pickling,  the  following  account  of  the 
olive  tree  and  the  use  of  the  fruit  on  a  small  scale 
from  an  Arizona  point  of  view  may  be  interesting. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Skinner  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  prepared  the  following  account: 

The  Olive  in  Arizona.— The  growing  of  olives  in 
Arizona  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  olive  is  a  valuable  tree 
for  the  semi-arid  conditions  existing  in  Arizona,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  section.  Being  of  a  drouth 
resisting  nature,  which  is  particularly  true  of  some 
varieties,  it  can  withstand  much  abuse  and  neglect, 
yet,  like  most  drouth  resisting  plants,  readily  and 
splendidly  responds  to  good  treatment,  abundance  of 
water  and  culture.  While  some  varieties  are  charac- 
terized by  low-growing,  spreading,  bush-like  forms, 
yet  a  few,  especially  the  Mission,  for  instance, 
are  of  considerable  importance  as  shade  trees  for 
lawns  and  gardens.  Some  trees  of  the  Mission  vari- 
ety on  the  University  Campus,  which  are  now  nine 
years  old,  are  about  30  inches  in  circumference  and 
18  to  20  feet  high  and  afford  quite  a  respectable 
shade.  These  trees,  too,  have  not  had  the  best  of 
care,  sometimes  unavoidably  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
water. 

The  olive  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  article  of 
human  food;  both  the  fruit,  when  properly  pickled, 
and  the  oil  which  may  be  expressed  from  the  fruit 
being  articles  of  commerce  highly  prized  among  civi- 
lized people  since  very  ancient  times.  Its  value  as  an 
evergreen  lawn  tree,  the  value  of  its  fruit  and  its 
drouth-resisting  character  have  led  many  people  in 
Arizona  to  add  a  few  trees  to  their  lawns,  and  from 
these  people  the  station  has  received  requests  for 
information  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  fruit 
for  use  as  food.  It  was  to  supply  this  information 
that  the  writer  the  past  season  undertook  some  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  testing  a  method  of 
pickling  olives  that  might  be  successfully  applied  in 
a  small  way  by  persons,  as  above  stated,  who  have 
but  a  few  trees  and  but  a  few  gallons  of  fruit  to  deal 
with.  The  prime  requisites  of  such  a  method  are 
that  it  should  require  a  minimum  of  time  and  should 
utilize  such  handy  utensils  and  materials  as  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  every  home. 

Varieties.  —  Experiments  were  conducted  with 
several  varieties  of  olives,  both  ripe  and  green,  and 
several  methods  of  treatment.  All  of  the  experi- 
ments were  interesting,  yet  in  a  paper  of  this  charac- 
ter it  is  deemed  wise  to  give  only  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  our  work,  rather  than  a  detailed  state- 
ment which  may  be  given  in  a  subsequent  publication. 
The  two  varieties  which  yielded  the  best  products 
were  the  Mission  and  Manzanillo.  Both  bear  very 
large  fruit.  The  Mission  holds  its  color  well  while 
being  pickled,  and,  with  reasonable  care  in  the  ex- 
tracting process,  yields  a  product  which  is  firm  and 
of  good  flavor.  The  Manzanillo  is  superior  to  the 
Mission  in  flavor,  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  finer  texture 
and  is  prone  to  soften  during  treatment,  nor  is  the 
color  of  the  finished  product  so  good  as  the  Mission. 

The  Mission  seems  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  lawn 
and  garden  planting  in  Arieona;  for  while  it  is  with 
us  a  rather  shy  bearer,  yet  its  large  fruit,  vigorous 
growth  and  the  unusually  large  size  frequently  at- 
tained by  the  tree  make  it  very  desirable  for  such 
purposes. 

Extraction. — The  fruit  of  the  olive,  either  green 
or  ripe,  has  a  disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  which  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  principle  known  as 
"olivil,"  and,  before  the  fruit  can  become  an  ac- 
ceptable article  of  food,  the  bitter  principle  must  be 
removed.  The  old  method  practiced  prior  to  the  past 
century,  and  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in 
southern  Italy,  is  to  place  the  fruit  in  bags  in  a  stream 
of  running  water.  By  a  process  of  leaching,  the  bit- 
ter substance  is  thus  removed  and  the  fruit  is  ready 
for  the  brine.  This  method,  in  addition  to  requiring 
from  three  to  six  weeks  for  the  leaching,  requires  ex- 
ceedingly pure  water  for  the  processes,  and  even 
then  the  olives  are  very  liable  to  be  ruined  by  mould 
and  bacteria.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impracticable 
in  this  country.  The  method  now  generally  used  is  to 
neutralize  the  olivil  with  weak  soda  or  potash  solu- 
tion, afterwards  removing  the  excess  of  alkali  with 
pure  water.  This  is  the  treatment  now  generally 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  processing  olives.  The  soda 
and  potash  alkalies  which  are  used  are  obtainable  as 
commercial  articles  under  the  name  of  soda  lye  and 
potash  lye.  Of  the  several  methods  tried,  using  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  both  potash  and  soda  lye,  the  one 
which  gave  uniformly  best  results  was  a  combination 
of  soda  lye,  lime  and  salt.  The  object  of  the  soda,  as 
before  stated,  is  to  neutralize  the  bitter  principle; 
the  lime  fixes  the  color,  as  the  use  of  soda  alone 
causes  the  fruit  to  turn  yellow,  while  the  salt  hardens 
the  fruit,  which  has  a  tendency  to  soften  when 
treated  with  lye,  especially  if  the  treatment  is  carried 
too  far. 

The  Process. — The  method  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows:   The  fruit,  either  green  or  ripe,  is  carefully 


picked  into  pails  about  one-third  full  of  water,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  bruising.  This  is  essential,  as  bruised 
fruit  will  swell  during  the  lye  process  and  will  spoil. 
The  fruit  should  also  be  sorted,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
have  each  lot  of  fruit  of  nearly  uniform  size  and  con- 
dition of  ripeness,  for  the  lye  attacks  the  ripe  fruit 
more  rapidly  than  the  green;  consequently,  the  ripe 
and  small  fruit  would  be  finished  while  the  larger  or 
green  fruit  would  still  be  bitter.  The  fruit  is  then 
placed  in  stone  jars,  observing  the  same  precautions 
in  regard  to  bruising.  Wooden  kegs  and  pails  may 
be  used,  but  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  keep 
clean,  and.  when  once  impregnated  with  the  mould 
which  causes  so  much  trouble,  are  very  difficult  to 
sterilize.  The  water  should  be  drained  off  and  a 
solution  prepared  as  follows  poured  over  the  fruit: 
To  each  one  gallon  of  water  add  two  ounces  of  soda 
lye,  one  ounce  of  lime  and  one  ounce  of  common  salt. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  let  stand  for  one  hour,  when  it 
is  ready  for  use.  The  water  for  making  this  solution 
should  be  boiled  and  cooled,  thus  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  mould  which  is  likely  to  give  trouble. 
The  solution  should  cover  the  fruit  about  2  inches, 
and,  should  any  of  the  fruit  float,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  with  a  board  and  weight.  The  time  of  the  lye 
treatment  varies  from  three  to  seven  days,  according 
to  the  variety,  size  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  The 
solution  should  be  examined  daily,  and  should  the 
slick,  soapy  feeling  peculiar  to  lye  disappear,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  solution  is  exhausted.  The  old  solution 
should,  therefore,  be  poured  olT  and  the  new  solution 
added.  It  should  also  be  changed  at  once  should  any 
scum  or  mould  appear.  The  fruit  should,  be  fre- 
quently examined,  always  sampling  the  largest  olives 
by  cutting  away  a  portion  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
progress  of  the  lye  towards  the  interior  of  the  fruit 
is  plainly  marked  by  a  distinct,  dark  ring.  When  the 
ring  has  reached  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the  pit,  it 
is  time  to  remove  the  lye  and  commence  the  washing 
The  lye  should  be  poured  off  and  water  added.  Fresh 
water  should  be  added  morning  and  night.  The  wash 
water  should  also,  if  possible,  be  boiled,  for  at  this 
stage  the  olives  are  an  excellent  host  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mould.  The  same  precautions  as  above 
should  be  observed  to  keep  the  olives  under  water, 
and  the  vessels  during  extraction,  washing  and  salt- 
ing should  be  kept  closely  covered.  Depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  fruit,  the  washing  requires  from 
four  to  seven  days  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  alkali. 
This  can  be  determined  largely  by  the  taste,  for  as 
long  as  any  lye  remains  in  the  fruit  it  has  a  peculiar, 
hot  taste.  After  most  of  the  lye  has  been  removed, 
should  the  olives  still  be  bitter,  they  may  again  be 
treated  with  lye  solution.  If  the  lye  is  allowed  to  act 
too  long,  however,  the  flavor  is  injured  and  the  fruit 
quickly  softens  and  spoils.  The  treatment  should  be 
carried  just  far  enough  to  neutralize  all  of  the  bitter 
principle  and  no  farther.  Experience  and  frequent 
testing  are  the  only  methods  of  determining  this.  To 
be  absolutely  sure  that  all  lye  is  removed,  which  is 
necessary,  the  fruit  should  be  tested  with  small  bits 
of  red  litimus  paper.  To  make  the  test,  a  half  dozen 
of  the  largest  olives  are  broken  open  and  the  paper 
pressed  against  the  pits.  The  paper  will  turn  blue 
if  only  a  trace  of  the  lye  remains,  and,  should  such  be 
the  case,  the  washing  should  be  continued  until  the 
paper  gives  no  reaction. 

The  Biune. — When  free  from  lye  the  olives  are 
then  ready  for  salting.  A  brine  should  be  made  con- 
taining two  ounces  of  common  salt  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  The  solution  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  and 
cooled  and  poured  over  the  olives.  The  next  day  the 
two-ounce  solution  should  be  removed  and  a  solution 
containing  four  ounces  of  salt  should  be  used.  If  the 
stronger  solution  is  used  to  begin  with,  the  olives  will 
shrivel.  The  fruit  should  next  be  treated  with  an 
eight-ounce  brine,  and,  if  intended  to  keep  for  some 
time,  finally  with  a  brine  containing  fourteen  ounces 
of  salt  to  the  gallon.  A  fourteen-ounce  brine,  how- 
ever, makes  the  olives  too  salty  to  be  used  without  a 
slight  soaking. 

Canned  Olives. — A  better  method  of  keeping  the 
finished  products  is  to  process  the  olives  after  adding 
the  eight-ounce  brine.  For  this  purpose  I  used 
Mason  fruit  jars  and  a  large  tin  washboiler,  thor- 
oughly cleaned.  The  jars  were  filled  with  olives  and 
brine,  rubbers  and  covers  lightly  screwed  on  and  the 
jars  placed  in  water  heated  to  175°  Fahrenheit  for 
thirty  minutes.  Jars  were  then  removed  and  covers 
quickly  tightened.  By  this  process  the  flavor  of  the 
olive  is  not  injured,  and,  if  properly  done,  the  fruit 
will  keep  at  least  several  months  without  de- 
teriorating. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  New  York  Dried  Apple  Law. 

The  Western  New  York  Evaporated  Apple  Deal- 
ers' Association  has  issued  a  statement  which  is  in- 
teresting to  California  apple  growers  and  driers,  as 
explaining  what  Eastern  standards  are  in  the  prep- 
aration of  dried  apples. 

The  New  York  evaporated  apple  bill  constitutes  a 
new  article  of  the  agricultural  law.  Two  new  sec- 
tions are  hereby  added  to  the  agricultural  law,  to  be 


known  as  Article  IB,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  IS,  Section  185.  No  person  shall  sell,  expose  or 
offer  for  sale  as  and  for  evaporated  apples  any  evap- 
orated apples  intended  to  be  used  as  food,  or  for  con- 
sumption by  any  person,  other  than  standard  evapor- 
ated apples. 

Sec.  18b\  Evaporated  apples  containing  not  more  than 
twenty-seven  per  centum  water  or  fluids  as  determined 
by  drying  for  four  hours  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  shall  be  considered  standard  evaporated  apples 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

The  Effect  of  the  Law.— The  above  is  the  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State.  What  will  be  its  effect  on 
the  apple  industry  of  the  State  ?  At  a  glance  one  will 
see  that  it  is  almost  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  evaporated  apples.  Some  will,  unless  re- 
strained by  law,  "dry  apples  by  moonlight  and  cure 
them  in  a  water  tank." 

Now  this  is  only  the  few.  The  majority  make  ap- 
ples dry  enough,  but  the  vicious  few  defeat  the  hon- 
esty of  the  many,  and  thus  keep  the  industry  in  bad 
repute. 

It  will  take  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  to  compel 
dealers  to  refrain  from  buying  and  handling  apples 
that  will  ferment  and  become  unwholesome.  This 
law  will  serve  a  good  purpose  if  it  makes  the  dealers 
honest  and  just  in  accepting  apples  of  proper  dry- 
ness, and  thus  protect  the  honest  evaporators,  who 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  make  standard  evaporated 
apples. 

Concli  sions. — The  law  governing  the  manufacture 
of  evaporated  apples  makes  it  important  to  consider 
some  practical  questions.  It  has  been  definitely  de- 
termined that  a  bushel,  or  50  pounds,  of  sound,  green 
paring  apples  will  make  about  6  to  6J  pounds  of 
standard  evaporated  apples.  This  is  a  conservative 
estimate,  and  manufacturers  should  take  this  into 
consideration  when  they  purchase  apples.  Knowing 
approximately  the  number  of  pounds  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  a  bushel,  and  the  market  price,  they  are 
in  a  position  to  know  what  prices  should  control  in 
purchasing  apples  in  the  orchards.  It  is  safe  to  es- 
timate that  six  to  seven  pounds  of  standard  evap- 
orated apples  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  average 
sound  winter  fruit. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Tuberculosis  From  the  Breeder's  Standpoint. 


By  Dk.  R.  A.  Archibald,  at  the  Califurnla  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association. 

In  taking  up  this  momentous  question  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  tell  you  anything  new  or  anything  that 
you  do  not  already  know,  as  of  late  years  stock  papers 
and  scientific  journals  have  teemed  with  literature 
dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  its  many  phases.  It  is 
rather  my  intention  to  bring  the  subject  matter  to 
your  notice  in  a  general  way,  with  a  view  of  starting 
a  conservative  movement  towards  the  eradication  of 
this  disease  from  the  breeding  herds  of  the  State, 
and,  after  it  is  once  stamped  out,  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  its  subsequent  introduction. 

I  believe  this  State  is  destined  to  become  the  great- 
est in  the  Union,  as  far  as  breeding  interests  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  caused  me  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
should  receive  attention  in  the  early  future. 

The  Old  Scare. — I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  taking  this  matter  up  there  is  grave  danger  of  be- 
ing accused  of  trying  to  resurrect  the  ridiculous  cru- 
sade that  was  started  in  this  State  and  other  States 
some  few  years  ago  against  the  tuberculosis  dairy 
cow,  a  crusade  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of  harm  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  created  a  bitter  sentiment 
against  any  measure  for  the  stamping  out  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  fact,  so  bitter  has  this  sentiment  become 
that  the  term  "tuberculosis"  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  some  stock  owners  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 
The  worst  feature  of  this  campaign  against  tubercu 
losis  was  that  the  indiscriminate  inspection  and  appli- 
cation of  the  tuberculin  test,  accompanied  by  the 
total  destruction  of  diseased  animals,  was  done  in 
such  a  radical  manner  that  the  stockman  could  see 
nothing  as  the  result  but  the  complete  annihilation  of 
his  business  interests.  The  consequence  was  that  no 
matter  how  forcibly  the  fact  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  diseased  animals  was  presented  to  him,  his  preju- 
dice compelled  him  to  fight  the  general  movement. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  action  of  the 
health  authorities  during  this  campaign  was  prompted 
by  honest  motives,  and  I  believe  and  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  methods  employed  to  carry  on  the 
work  were  used  with  honest  intentions.  This  crusade, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  certainly  do  some  good  in 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  among  the  breeding  and 
dairy  herds  of  the  State  there  exists  a  large  percent- 
age of  diseased  animals — a  percentage  that  will  range 
from  5%  up  to  75%,  depending  on  the  condition  and 
environments  under  which  such  stock  is  maintained. 

Action  Necessary. — The  point  I  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is 
on  the  increase  in  this  State,  and,  if  some  action  is 
not  taken  to  prevent  this  increase,  future  prospects, 
as  far  as  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  concerned, 
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must  be  looked  upon  with  alarm.  I  also  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that,  when  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis is  taken  into  consideration,  Texas  fever,  an- 
thrax and  all  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
fade  into  insignificance. 

It  is  human  nature  to  put  off  the  consideration  of 
unpleasant  and  painful  subjects  from  day  to  day;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  put  off 
no  longer.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  movement  toward 
the  control  and  eradication  of  this  plague,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this,  above  all  other  organizations,  is  the 
proper  body  to  take  the  initiative,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  breeders,  you  are  the  mainstay  of  the  stock 
industry,  and  any  action  towards  the  stamping  out 
of  the  disease  in  question  should  commence  at  the 
foundation — that  is  to  say,  among  the  herds  from 
which  sires  and  dams  for  the  improvement  of  the 
herds  are  drawn. 

How  a  movement  of  this  kind  shall  be  brought 
about  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  say;  but  I  do  know 
that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  in  a  conserva- 
tive manner  and  along  lines  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  representative  breeders  and  stock  owners  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
State.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  crusade 
made  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  one-sided  proposition. 
The  health  authorities  went  ahead  with  the  work  of 
exterminating  without  consulting  with  the  stock 
owners  or  dairymen.  This  I  hold  to  be  wrong,  as  no 
movement  of  the  kind  can  be  successful  without  the 
co-operation  of  those  whose  interests  are  involved. 

Who  Shall  Act  ? — Leaving  out  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  transmitted  to  the 
human  being  by  a  diseased  animal,  there  still  remains 
the  important  problem  as  regard  its  effect  upon  the 
future  prospects  of  the  stock  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  question  but  what  the  cattle  indus- 
try suffers  greatly  on  account  of  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  of  course  the  injury  and 
monetary  losses  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
animals  affected. 

It  is  natural,  and  the  history  of  tuberculosis  shows 
that  it  will  spread  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate  as 
the  centers  of  infection  multiply,  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  unless  active  measures  are  taken  to  check  it. 
Unless  this  animal  plague  in  our  herds  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  until  the  annual  losses  occasioned 
by  it  are  increased  many  fold  aud  the  conditions  that 
now  exist  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East  be- 
come common,  something  must  be  done. 

As  to  who  shall  undertake  the  necessary  action  I 
think  it  is  within  the  province  of  this  body  to  decide. 
You  make  strenuous  efforts  towards  the  eradication 
of  Texas  fever,  the  removal  of  quarantine  restric- 
tions, the  development  of  State  and  county  fairs,  etc., 
but  all  these  and  other  objects  you  are  organized  to 
accomplish  are  really  of  minor  importance  when  we 
stop  to  realize  that  nearly  every  breeding  and  dairy 
herd  in  the  State  contains  diseased  animals.  And 
when  we  further  realize  that  the  disease  is  a  con- 
tagious and  preventable  one,  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  is  made  clear. 

Results  of  Delay. — Take,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
perience of  Denmark,  Norway  and  other  European 
countries  that  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
the  dairy  industry  for  maintenance.  These  nations 
kept  putting  off  the  consideration  of  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  until  it  was  demonstrated  that  about 
25%  of  their  dairy  animals  were  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease. It  looked  like  a  national  calamity,  and  from  a 
financial  standpoint  this  condition  did  constitute  a 
national  calamity,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adopt 
stringent  measures  to  control  the  disease.  As  the 
result  of  this  activity,  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  until  these  countries  will  be  entirely 
free  from  it. 

While  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  stock- 
men of  this  State  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
prevent  similar  conditions  as  regards  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  in  this  country,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
we  are  rapidly  drifting  in  that  direction  and  will  con- 
tinue to  drift  unless  some  action  is  taken. 

Even,  as  I  intimated  before,  if  it  is  shown  later  on 
that  the  disease  is  not  identical  with  tuberculosis  in 
the  human  family,  there  is  still  no  reason  why  immedi- 
ate action  should  not  be  taken  to  eradicate  the  disease 
from  among  the  animals  of  this  State.  The  disease  is 
to  be  found  to  the  greatest  extent  among  highly- 
bred  herds,  the  source  from  which  sires  and  dams  are 
obtained,  and,  unless  our  pure-bred  herds  are 
cleansed  of  the  disease,  the  process  of  spreading  it 
will  continue  ;  so,  regardless  of  the  question  of  dan- 
ger to  human  life,  it  is  highly  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  stockman  that  his  herd  be  cleaned  up. 

I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  practical  possibility  of 
eradicating  tuberculosis  from  the  breeding  herds  of 
the  State  and  the  maintenance  of  sound  herds,  and 
my  earnest  hope  and  plea  is  that  you  gentlemen  will 
to-day  commence  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as 
will  put  into  operation  some  intelligent  plan  for  rid- 
ding your  herds  of  a  disease  which  is  so  destructive  in 
its  effects. 

Individual  Action.— Now  that  we  possess  a  reli- 
able and  safe  method  of  determining  whether  or  not 
an  animal  is  affected  with  tuberculosis,  it  should  be 
the  desire  of  every  breeder  to  commence  at  once  in  a 
judicious  and  systematic  manner  to  eliminate  from  his 
herd,  with  the  least  possible  loss,  every  tuberculous 
animal.    At  the  same  time  it  might  be  necessary  and 


proper  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  certain  strains  of  well  known  productive  blood, 
which  has  taken  years  of  intelligent  thought  and 
careful  study  by  progressive  minds  to  bring  cer- 
tain breeds  up  to  the  present  high  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

Tuberculin. — Objections  to  the  use  of  tuberculin 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  tuberculosis  are  becom- 
ing rarer  and  rarer.  It  was  natural  that  there 
should  have  been  much  objection  to  its  use  in  the  be- 
ginning, when  its  method  of  manufacture  and  prop- 
erties were  unknown,  and  more  especially  when  cer- 
tain attempts  were  made  to  use  it  against  the  wishes 
and  belief  of  the  owners  of  cattle.  Reference  to  the 
records  of  thousands  of  cattle  that  have  been  tested 
with  tuberculin  demonstrate  the  fact  that  there  is 
certainly  no  ground  to  fear  that  it  will  injure  healthy 
animals.  It  is,  of  course,  not  infallible.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  science  of  medicine  that  is  in- 
fallible, and  all  that  is  claimed  for  tuberculin  is  that 
it  is  exceedingly  reliable  and  gives  far  more  accurate 
results  than  can  be  obtained  without.  Where  an  ani- 
mal reacts  in  a  characteristic  manner  to  tuberculin, 
that  animal  is  almost  certain  to  be  diseased. 

The  only  real  objection  that  can  be  made  to  tuber- 
culin as  a  diagnostic  agent  is  that  it  is  too  fine  or  too 
searching;  but,  if  the  disease  is  to  be  eradicated  in 
a  herd,  it  is  not  only  important  that  animals  who  are 
actually  spreading  the  disease  should  be  removed 
from  contact  with  healthy  animals,  but  also  that  the 
animals  should  be  removed  that  are  sure  to  become 
infective  in  the  near  future.  It  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  importance  that  tubercular  cattle  be  de- 
tected before  they  have  reached  the  infecting  stage. 
If  an  animal  has  not  reached  the  infecting  stage  it 
can  be  removed  from  the  herd  at  slight  expense;  but, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  it  not  only  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  that  individual,  but  also  others  that  have  be- 
come infected  from  it.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  in- 
fectious material  that  is  distributed  by  cattle  comes 
from  animals  visibly  diseased;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  much  tuberculous  matter  also  comes  from 
animals  not  visibly  affected. 

Of  course,  the  difficult  question  is  what  to  do  about 
it  ?  What  steps  to  take  and  how  to  take  them,  in 
order  that  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  pure- 
bred stock  may  be  lessened  and  controlled,  without 
at  the  same  time  causing  you  gentleman  great  finan- 
cial loss  and  endangering  the  cattle  interests  of  the 
State.  With  a  view  of  solving  this  problem,  I  have 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions upon  which  I  trust  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  this  organization. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Feeding  Beef  Cattle  and  Advantage  of  Chopped 
Hay. 

By  Hon.  L.  M  Fodlke  of  Gazelle  at  the  California  Breeders' 
Convention,  Sacramento. 

There  are  four  essential  points  in  connection  with 
the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  to  insure  the  best  possible 
results.  First — To  not  only  select  well-bred,  graded, 
smooth  steers  in  thriving  condition  when  put  on  feed, 
but  such  steers,  wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
that  have  been  well  cared  for  and  well  fed  as  calves 
and  yearlings.  An  animal  that  has  been  stunted  as 
a  calf  and  yearling  will  not  feed  well  no  matter  how 
well  bred.  All  cattle  have  a  vast  number  of  cellular- 
cavities  (fascells)  distributed  all  through  the  flesh 
which  should  be  kept  open  and  filled,  acting  as  a  re- 
serve force  by  generous  feeding  and  good  care  when 
calves  and  yearlings,  for  if  during  that  period  of  the 
animal's  life  these  cells  become  closed  from  lack  of 
nutrition  the  cattle  will  be  more  or  less  stunted,  and 
when  put  on  feed  will  not  respond  so  well  by  gain  in 
weight  nor  make  as  good  beef  as  those  which  have 
been  more  generously  cared  for  as  calves  and  year- 
lings. We  hear  much  said  about  scrub  cattle;  very 
generally  they  are  the  result  of  short  feed  to  the 
calves  and  yearlings  which  is  neither  in  accordance 
with  true  economy  or  common  humanity.  It  is  the 
scrub  man  that  makes  the  scrub  steer. 

Second — Steers  if  fed  outdoors,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral custom  on  this  coast,  should  be  provided  with  as 
dry  corrals  as  possible,  and  especially  as  dry  a  place 
as  possible  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in,  and  if  one  por- 
tion of  your  corral  is  more  dry  than  another,  reserve 
such  portion  for  this  purpose  even  if  your  feed  racks 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  more  muddy  part  of  the  cor- 
ral. The  corrals  should  be  made  of  the  proper  size 
to  feed  not  over  100  to  125  head  in  each,  as  the  cattle 
will  do  much  better  than  by  putting  double  that  num- 
ber in  a  corral,  as  is  frequently  done.  A  trough 
should  be  placed  in  each  corral  and  salt  kept  con- 
stantly in  it,  and  the  steer  will  use  just  what  his  sys- 
tem needs,  whereas,  if  salted  at  irregular  intervals 
they  are  likely  to  take  too  much  at  one  time.  When 
put  in  the  corrals  for  feeding  the  cattle  should  be 
graded,  putting  those  which  will  be  ready  for  the 
market  first  in  a  separate  corral,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  thinnest,  which  will  take  the  longest  feeding  to 
make  them  prime,  and  beef  steers  should  not  be 
changed  from  one  corral  to  another  more  than  can  be 
avoided. 

Third — To  attain  the  best  possible  results  the  pro- 


viding of  good  spring  or  well  water,  wherever  possi- 
ble, is  an  essential  factor,  avoiding  so  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  muddy  river  or  creek  water  which  often- 
times is  very  cold.  Good  water  is  so  essential  to 
succcessful  results  that  in  feeding  any  considerable 
number  of  cattle,  if  not  otherwise  obtainable,  the 
feeder  will  be  well  repaid  to  sink  a  well  and  hire 
a  man  to  pump  it. 

Fourth — Hire  reliable  men  to  feed  your  cattle,  even 
if  you  have  to  pay  more,  for  an  unreliable  cheap  man 
may  cause  you  more  loss  ten  times  over  than  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  would  amount  to  in  a  season's  feed- 
ing, and  see  that  your  steers  are  fed  all  they  will  eat, 
at  regular  hours,  at  least  twice  each  day,  being 
careful,  however,  not  to  surfeit  them  by  putting  an 
oversupply  of  hay  in  the  racks  at  any  one  time  to  be 
breathed  upon  and  mussed  over,  thus  making  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  animal,  but  give  the  stder  all  he  will 
eat  without  surfeiting,  for  you  cannot  make  him  fat 
and  save  hay  at  the  same  time  by  stinting  him  in  his 
feed. 

Advantage  op  Chopped  Hay. — Now  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  feeding  chopped  over  long  hay,  from  per- 
sonal experience  in  six  years  in  feeding  from  1500  to 
2000  head  of  cattle  each  season  and  from  as  careful 
and  accurate  figuring  as  possible,  we  find  a  clear 
saving  or  gain  of  25%  in  the  net  result.  Not  that 
the  steer  will  eat  25%  less,  but  that  while  the  wast- 
age is  comparatively  nothing,  merely  nominal,  the 
animal  will  consume  somewhat  less  and  gain  much 
more  rapidly  in  weight  on  the  chopped  than  on  the 
long  hay.  Long  hay  is  usually  fed  in  racks  to  pre- 
vent wastage,  the  steer  has  to  place  his  head  and 
neck  in  an  unnatural  position,  reaching  upwards  to 
pull  each  mouthful  of  hay  from  the  rack,  which  is 
work,  strenuous  work  for  him,  and  in  so  doing  is  very 
apt  to  get  dust  and  hay  seed  in  his  eyes,  making  him 
cross  and  irritable,  and  while  in  that  mood  the  larg- 
est or  boss  steers  will  hook  and  drive  the  smaller  or 
weaker  ones  away  from  the  feed,  while  with  the 
chopped  hay  softened  from  being  moistened,  is  fed  in 
troughs,  the  animal  eating  with  his  head  in  natural 
position,  no  dust  or  hay  seeds  in  his  eyes  to  irritate 
him,  his  food  partially  masticated  for  him  by  being 
chopped,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  easy 
digestion,  will  quickly  and  contentedly  eat  his  fill  and 
not  molest  his  weaker  or  smaller  neighbor,  and  then 
go  quietly  away  and  lie  down  till  his  next  meal.  We 
all  know  how  irritating  it  is  to  have  dust  thrown  in 
our  eyes,  the  effect  is  the  same  on  an  animal  of  lower 
degree,  the  beef  steer.  The  less  exertion  an  animal 
has  to  make  and  the  less  irritation  subjected  to  and 
the  more  comfortable  his  surroundings  are  made  the 
more  contented  he  is,  the  easier  his  food  is  digested, 
the  more  he  will  gain  in  weight  and  the  better  he  will 
respond  in  results  to  the  feed  put  in  him. 

Chopping  Alfalfa. — We  have  been  for  over  ten 
months  and  are  still  chopping  an  average  of  over 
fifty  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  day  at  an  extra  expense, 
including  everything,  of  a  fraction  less  than  35  cents 
per  ton,  over  the  cost  of  ricking  it  as  long  hay.  We 
use  what  is  known  as  the  Ross  cutter,  extra  size,  36 
inches  (and  right  here  let  me  advise  anyone  having  a 
large  amount  of  hay  to  chop  to  get  the  large  size  for 
effective  work),  and  run  same  with  a  15  H.  P.  engine 
mounted  on  wheels  (12  H.  P.,  however,  would  be 
ample).  We  cure  our  alfalfa  in  the  cock,  hauling 
same  when  properly  cured,  direct  from  the  fields  to 
the  chopper,  or  growler,  as  the  men  call  it,  where  it 
is  cut  to  the  desired  length  (and  two-thirds  of  same 
we  rick),  then  carried  by  the  conveyors  connected 
with  the  chopper  to  the  center  of  the  rick,  and  with 
very  little  placing,  making  a  very  compact  rick  (two 
and  one-half  tons  chopped  hay  going  into  same  space 
as  one  ton  long  hay)  and  these  ricks  when  topped  out 
are  almost  impervious  to  water  on  account  of  being 
so  compact  and  solid.  We  have  never  had  the  slight- 
est trouble  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  hay  though 
chopped  and  ricked  direct  from  the  field. 

Feeding. — In  feeding  the  chopped  hay  we  use  a 
large  platform  with  runners  underneath  alongside 
the  rick,  on  which  we  pull  down  whatever  quantity  of 
hay  desired  for  a  feed,  moistening  same  well  with 
water  by  means  of  a  hose  to  soften  it  before  hauling 
same  to  the  feed  troughs  in  the  corrals  in  box 
wagons.  We  find  that  the  expense  of  feeding  out  the 
chopped  hay  averages  about  15  cents  per  ton  less 
than  the  feeding  out  of  long  hay.  We  feed  our  beef 
steers  with  the  same  regularity  that  we  eat  our- 
selves, twice  each  day,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  hay  fed  in  the  morning  having  been  moistened 
the  evening  before  becomes  soft,  palatable  and  easy 
of  digestion.  Immediately  after  feeding  in  the  early 
morning  we  moisten  the  hay  for  the  afternoon  feed. 
Whenever  grain,  dry  ground  barley  or  mill  feed  can 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  figure  we  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  mix,  say  three  or  four  pounds  per  diem 
per  head  with  the  chopped  hay  for  four  or  five  weeks 
prior  to  placing  the  cattle  on  the  market,  and  you 
get  your  return  not  only  in  the  increased  gain  in 
weight,  but  likewise  in  the  improved  quality  and 
hardness  of  your  beef — making  your  cattle  rank  as 
grain  fed.  Anyone  raising  any  considerable  amount 
of  alfalfa  hay  engaged  in  the  business  of  feeding  beef 
steers,  after  trying  the  use  of  chopped  feed,  will  never 
revert  again  to  the  feeding  of  long  hay.  We  have 
been  using  the  chopped  hay  for  feeding  beef  cattle 
now  for  six  years,  and  we  find  an  actual  net  gain  in 
results  of  25%,  making  each  100  tons  of  hay  fed  in 
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this  manner  worth  as  much  to  us  as  12.r)  tons  feed  in 
the  old  way. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  sav  to  the  hog-fed  cattle 
feeder  that  he,  too,  must  get  out  of  the  antiquated 
ruts  of  his  ancestors  and  keep  step  to  the  march  of 
progress  to  be  successful,  and  if  he  will  do  so,  and 
then  vvhen  his  cattle  are  prime  sell  the  fattest  first, 
letting  the  buyer  pick  them — putting  the  feed  that 
much  longer  in  the  thinner  ones  to  bring  them  up  to 
a  prime  condi'ion,  and  next  try  to  make  your  prime 
steers  sell  your  thinner  ones,  you  will  be  getting  a 
better  price  and  putting  your  feed  where  it  will  bring 
you  ultimately  the  best  returns. 


Live  Stock  at  the  World's  Fair. 


Mr.  Isaac  Bird,  Superintendent  of  the  California 
Pastoral  &  Agricultural  Co.  of  Merced,  writes  for 
the  Butcher's  Journal  the  following  bright  account  of 
observations  at  St.  Louis:  The  largest  stock  show 
that  was  ever  held  in  the  United  States  has  just 
closed.  There  were  2400  head  of  cattle  and  1400  head 
of  horses;  all  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  best  condition. 

The  Forum  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  amphitheater  seats  holding  1000  per- 
sons. The  classes  were  all  shown  and  judged  at  one 
time.  There  was  a  judge  for  each  breed,  and  450 
head  of  live  stock  were  in  the  Forum  at  the  time  they 
were  judging  aged  herds,  and  it  was  the  grandest 
cattle  sight  I  have  ever  seen. 

There  were  nine  herds  of  Shorthorns,  eight  of 
Herefords,  nine  of  Galloways,  thirteen  of  Aberdeen 
Angus,  six  of  Polled  Durhams,  seven  of  Red  Polled, 
nine  of  Holsteins,  eight  of  Ayrshires,  seven  of  Guern- 
seys, eight  of  Jerseys,  five  of  Brown  Swiss,  one  of 
West  Highland  and  one  of  Irish  Kerries. 

The  beef  breeds  were  in  the  highest  type  of  condi- 
tion that  they  could  be  shown  in.  The  dairy  strains 
were  also  in  excellent  condition  and  were  a  credit  to 
the  exhibitors.  The  West  Highland  cattle  were  good 
for  the  breed;  but  any  one  to  look  at  them  would  take 
them  for  a  high  type  of  Arizona  cattle,  as  they  have 
immense  horns  and  are  of  the  old  buckskin  color.  The 
Irish  Kerries  are  small  black  animals  and  resemble 
Mexican  stock. 

Choice  Goods,  owned  by  the  Tebo  Land  St  Cattle  Co. 
of  Clinton,  Mo.,  the  winner  of  the  event  for  aged  bulls 
in  the  Shorthorn  class  and  of  the  championship  of  the 
same  class,  was  returned  grand  champion  Shorthorn 
bull.  Choice  Goods  won  the  championship  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1002  before  he  was  imported  to  this 
country,  and  since  that  time  has  won  every  prize  for 
which  he  has  contested.  Prime  Lad,  owned  by  W.  S. 
Van  Natta  &  Sons  of  Fowler,  Ind.,  won  the  grand 
championship  in  the  Hereford  class.  Prime  Lad  like- 
wise won  the  aged  event  in  the  Hereford  class. 

C.  E.  Ladd  of  Oregon  won  first  award  in  the 
World's  Fair  Cattle  Show  for  the  event  of  aged  herds 
with  Brampton  Ensign  at  the  head  of  the  harem. 
Choice  Goods,  owned  by  the  Tebo  Land  &  Cattle  Co., 
Clinton,  Mo.,  which  won  first  award  in  the  aged  bull 
class,  took  second  award  with  the  four  mates  that 
had  been  nominated  with  him. 

The  Horse  Show  attracted  a  great  crowd,  as,  of 
course,  everybody  is  fond  of  horses,  and,  as  this 
show  excelled  any  international  show,  you  will  know 
that  it  was  a  very  fine  exhibit.  They  also  had  some 
of  the  best  trained  horses  that  were  ever  displayed 
in  a  show  ring. 

The  California  State  Building  is  a  credit  to  the 
State.  It  was  a  great  attraction  and  graphically 
described  one  of  our  greatest  industries  in  the  tree 
line  and  lumber. 

The  State  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural  Building, 
which  is  7  miles  long  (counting  the  alleys),  is  a  won- 
der to  Eastern  people  and  outclasses  all  other  States, 
as  there  is  such  a  variety  of  exhibits;  the  other  States 
have  mostly  cereals. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  Notes. 

By  H.  D.  Williamson  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
El  Cajon. 

Alfalfa  is  almost  a  perfect  stock  food,  combining 
nearly  all  the  requisites  —  a  complete  ration  —  for 
either  the  growing,  working,  or  fattening  animal. 
As  to  its  money  value,  experiment  stations  affirm 
that  the  hay  is  equal  pound  for  pound,  to  bran,  and 
afterwards  the  manurial  value  is  claimed  to  be  worth 
75%  of  the  value  of  the  hay;  this  last  applies  par- 
ticularly to  southern  California,  where  fertilizer  costs 
money. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  alfalfa  doesn't  pay,  where 
water  is  plenty  and  the  cost  of  getting  it  is'  not  too 
great.  Just  what  that  expense  may  be  I  am  not 
capable  of  saying,  but  at  Anaheim  good  farmers  are 
planting  more  alfalfa;  lifting  water  60  feet.  The  cost 
of  the  irrigation  must  be  governed  by  the  price  of 
hay  or  the  market  value  of  the  milk,  butter,  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  or  whatever  you  may  turn  the  alfalfa 
into.  I  know  of  no  farming  business  that  furnishes 
as  sure  year  by  year  moderate  income  as  alfalfa. 
Our  raisin  growers  and  citrus  men  often  beat  us,  but 
for  the  steady  pace,  alfalfa  will  always  be  somewhere 
on  the  home  stretch. 

San  Diego  county  west  of  the  mountains  has  not  a 


plethora  of  alfalfa  land.  Our  river  bottoms  are  nar- 
row, and  not  naturally  as  perfectly  graded  as  the 
land  contiguous  to  Los  Angeles.  Our  distillate  for 
pumping  costs  us  more  money.  The  equalizing  fea- 
ture is  that  our  water  is  close  to  the  surface,  and  our 
market  is  not  so  apt  to  be  oversupplied. 

Growing.  —  In  planting  alfalfa  experience  has 
taught  me  several  things.  First,  grade  your  land  as 
perfectly  as  possible  for  the  satisfactory  use  and 
economy  of  water;  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Second  —  The  land  should  be  well  plowed  and  har- 
rowed before  planting  the  seed. 

Third — From  twelve  to  thirty  pounds  of  seed  pet- 
acre  is  recommended  for  planting.  I  use  fifteen  to 
seventeen  pounds.  Disc  it  in  and  roll  the  land  after- 
wards. I  was  told  any  time  in  winter  was  O.  K.  to 
sow  alfalfa,  but  I  found  out  that  severe  frosts  would 
kill  it,  and  the  time  to  sow  it  here  in  our  valleys  was 
the  last  part  of  February. 

Pipe  irrigation  is  used  quite  extensively  around 
Compton.  Those  using  it  like  it.  It  economizes 
water  and  puts  the  water  on  the  high  places  where 
you  want  to;  does  away  with  parallel  ditches  and 
plots  or  borders. 

Flooding. — Simply  cut  the  ditch,  or  lateral,  and 
direct  the  water  by  the  use  of  a  shovel.  This  is  too 
expensive  and  wasteful  for  pumped  water. 

Plots  or  borders  I  find  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
I  place  my  borders  30  feet  apart  —  40  would  be  bet- 
ter. The  distance  apart  and  length  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  water,  and  how  fast  the  land  absorbs 
the  water.  I  find  on  sandy  land  200  feet  is  long 
enough  with  100-inch  head,  but  400  to  500  feet  where 
the  land  is  of  finer  texture. 

The  most  important  thing  is  grading,  for  the  land 
must  be  well,  I  might  say,  perfectly  graded  to  raise 
alfalfa  with  profit,  both  on  account  of  the  labor  ex- 
pended and  the  economy  of  water. 


Sweet  Potato  Industry  in  California. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Mills  prepares  the  following  interesting 
statements  for  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer :  Good 
sweet  potatoes  may  be  raised  in  many  sections,  but 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley 
there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  land  that  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  industry.  Here  they 
excel  in  smoothness  and  in  keeping  qualities. 

Prior  to  1893,  the  sweet  potato  was  grown  only  in 
connection  with  fruit  and  was  shipped  in  small  lots  to 
San  Francisco.  At  times  this  crop  sold  for  as  little 
as  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  again  as  high  as  $3. 
From  this  small  beginning  sweet  potato  raising  has 
increased  and  flourished  until  now  1000  carloads  are 
shipped  annually  from  this  favored  spot,  markets 
being  found  as  far  north  as  the  British  possessions 
and  as  far  east  as  Colorado  and  Montana. 

The  Land  and  Product.— Sweet  potatoes  yield 
from  100  to  200  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  price  is  75 
cents  to  $1.50  per  sack  at  the  railroad  stations.  The 
land  is  a  light  sand,  free  from  flint,  and  costs  from 
$30  to  $75  per  acre,  with  free  water  right.  It  is 
cultivated  almost  entirely  by  the  owners,  who  came 
usually  with  a  limited  capital  and  lived  in  one  room 
cabins.  The  only  tools,  implements  and  stock  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  sweet  potato  growing  are  a  plow, 
a  shovel,  a  rake,  a  hoe,  two  horses  and  a  wagon. 

The  Growing. — The  seed  potatoes  are  placed  in  hot 
beds  about  March  1  and  begin  to  sprout  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days.  They  are  ready  to  plant  in  the  field 
about  May  1,  and  are  planted  in  that  month.  The 
land  is  given  two  good  plowings  and  then  is  thrown 
up  in  ridges  about  3  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  set 
in  the  ridges  14  inches  apart,  and  four  men  can  plant 
an  acre  of  prepared  land  in  one  day.  Three  irriga- 
tions are  necessary  during  the  growing  season,  and 
it  requires  skill  to  produce  good  marketable  sweets. 

Harvesting  begins  about  October  1  and  continues 
for  two  months.  The  tops  are  cut  three  rows  at  a 
time  and  rolled  over  like  a  carpet  to  one  side.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  dug  with  a  common  plow  which  splits 
the  ridges  down  the  middle  and  throws  the  potatoes 
on  top.  They  are  then  picked  up  and  placed  in  piles 
of  from  500  to  800  pounds  each.  The  vines  are  put 
over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  the  cold 
nights.  About  December  1  the  perfect  sweets  are 
corded  solidly  in  cellars,  like  cordwood,  and  are  not 
disturbed  again  until  boxed  or  sacked  for  the  mar- 
ket. These  cellars  are  made  under  the  small  house 
of  the  owner,  or  built  half  above  and  half  below 
ground,  being  about  8  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
a  capacity  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons  each.  The 
culls  are  the  large  cracked  potatoes  and  the  small 
rooty  ones,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  nearly 
1000  tons  have  been  used  principally  for  stock  feed. 
They  sell  in  the  field  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  two-horse 
load. 


Agriculture  in  Great  Britain. 


From  United  States  Consul  Fkank  W.  Mahin,  Nottingham, 
England. 

Last  year  all  outdoor  crops  of  the  British  Isles 
were  either  a  total  or  a  partial  failure  because  of  the 
almost  incessant  rainfall.  Tender  fruits  and  vege- 
tables grown  in  hothouses  were,  of  course,  unaffected, 
except  by  the  absence  of  sunshine  in  particular  cases. 
This  year  set  in  with  the  same  outlook.  Rain  fell 
nearly  every  day,  making  it  very  difficult  to  plow 


and  seed.  In  May,  however,  the  weathei  definitely 
changed,  and  up  to  the  present  the  intervening 
months  have  brought  an  amount  of  warm,  bright  sun- 
shine that  exceeds  the  total  of  several  average  Brit- 
ish summers.  June  and  July,  in  fact,  were  too  cloud- 
less—no rain  for  several  weeks.  The  light  soil  in  this 
part  of  England  was  dried  through  and  through,  and 
all  vegetation  was  dying.  The  remarkable  spectacle 
of  brown  pastures  was  seen,  and  because  of  brooks 
drying  up  water  had  to  be  carried  to  live  stock.  The 
ideal  weather  of  the  last  six  weeks,  with  frequent 
alternations  of  rain  and  sunshine,  has  checked  the 
threatened  total  crop  failure;  but,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  winter  and  early  spring 
and  the  drought  of  midsummer,  the  harvest  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Potatoes  — The  drought  so  blighted  potatoes  that 
it  is  not  yet  certain  if  the  yield  will  be  greater  than 
last  year,  when  the  crop  was  almost  a  complete  fail- 
ure. A  hopeful  sign,  however,  is  the  revival  of  the 
potato  boom,  described  in  a  report  from  this  con- 
sulate last  winter.  [See  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
April  2,  1904.—  Ed.]  The  Eldorado,  which  brought 
such  wonderful  prices,  suffered  severely  from  the 
drought,  but  the  ensuing  rains  have  so  revived  it 
that  it  is  now  promising  a  good  crop  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  chief  potato  district  of  England.  Several  newer 
varieties  of  potato  than  the  Eldorado  are  now  being 
introduced  and  bring  $5  to  $10  a  pound.  One  is  the 
Dalmeny  Radium,  a  product  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
estate.  Some  tubers  of  the  Pearl,  a  new  variety, 
have  been  sold  at  $25  apiece,  which  is  said  to  work 
out  at  the  rate  of  $230,000  an  acre.  At  one  sale  just 
made  by  auction  the  price  went  as  high  as  $65.70  for 
one  tuber.  Another  new  potato  is  the  Recorder,  an 
especially  early  variety.  A  meeting  of  growers  of  it 
in  Lincolnshire  has  agreed  that  none  should  be  sold 
this  year  for  less  than  £100  ($486)  per  ton.  Some 
sales  at  that  price  have  already  been  made.  [These 
prices  apply,  of  course,  to  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
for  seed  purposes,  in  the  hope  that  they  are  better 
than  all  varieties  now  grown. — Ed.] 

Hay  was  gathered  early,  and  is  of  good  quality, 
but  lacks  in  quantity  on  account  of  the  dry  summer. 

The  drought  shortened  the  small-fruit  crop,  which 
gave  wonderful  promise  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
crop  of  outdoor  tree  fruits — apples,  pears  and  plums 
— which  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  1903,  is  fine 
this  year  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Lavender  is  one  of  the  few  products  not  hurt  either 
by  the  spring  rain  or  the  summer  drought.  The 
rains  caused  a  heavy  growth  of  flowers.  These  were 
gathered  in  July  and  sold  by  street  hawkers,  and  in 
August  the  plant  was  harvested  for  distillation.  Sur- 
rey, Kent  and  Hertfordshire  are  the  chief  lavender- 
growing  counties,  their  product  yielding  about  75,000 
gallons  of  lavender  water  each  season. 

Hoi-s.— Hops,  which  are  very  important  in  this  coun- 
try, lack  both  in  quality  and  quantity  this  year.  Aphis 
blight  attacked  them  in  the  spring,  and  the  midsum- 
mer drought  increased  the  disaster.  The  August 
rains  came  too  late  to  materially  improve  their  con- 
dition. Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester  and  Hereford  are 
the  principal  hop  growing  counties.  The  total  yield 
is  estimated  at  from  280,000  to  320,000  cwt.  Last 
year  it  was  421,068  cwt.  This  year's  crop  breaks 
the  record  in  cost  of  transportation,  as  well  as  in 
work  and  anxiety.  The  annual  consumption  of  hops 
in  the  Kingdom  ranges  between  700,000  and  800,000 
cwt.  The  import  required  will  be  the  largest  for 
many  years,  and  prices  are  sure  to  be  higher  than 
usual. 

Cereals. — The  wheat  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year  is  the  smallest  on  record,  being  1,400,000 
acres.  The  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years  was 
1,827,981  acres.  But  the  total  yield  this  year  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  1895,  the 
year  of  next  smallest  area,  being  about  40,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  about  5.000,000  quarters,  and  will 
leave  the  Kingdom  dependent  upon  over-sea  supplies 
for  about  27,000,000  quarters  (216,000,000  bushels), 
either  as  wheat  or  flour.  This  year's  crop  is  8,000,000 
bushels  short  of  last  year's,  and  the  yield  per  acre — 
23  bushels — is  2  bushels  less.  The  quality  is  generally 
fine  this  year,  though  the  straw  is  unusually  short, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  summer  drought,  during 
which,  however,  the  grain  seemed  to  thrive,  being 
then  well  established.  Prices  are  expected  to  ad- 
vance somewhat.  Though  good  on  the  whole,  the 
wheat  harvest  in  a  few  sections  was  very  poor  this 
year.  This  was  notably  the  case  on  the  fenlands  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  the  rains 
of  last  autumn  and  winter  left  it  in  such  a  state  that 
the  little  wheat  which  could  be  planted  did  not  bring 
half  a  crop.  Barley  was  substituted  in  some  cases, 
but  its  yield  was  poorer  than  that  of  the  wheat. 

Full  details  as  to  the  other  small  grains  are  not 
yet  obtainable,  but  it  would  seem  that  what  can  be 
said  of  wheat  applies  generally  to  oats,  rye,  and 
barley. 

Co-operation. — On  the  whole,  the  agricultural  de- 
pression in  the  Kingdom  is  not  lessened  this  year. 
Various  remedies  are  talked  over,  but  the  most 
promising,  in  the  estimation  of  leading  farmers,  is 
co-operation,  which  is  working  profitably  in  Den- 
mark. Heavy  railway  freight  charges  handicap  the 
British  farmer,  and  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  also 
considered  vitally  important. 

Nottingham,  England,  September  7. 
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Alameda. 

Cherry  Tree  Blossoms.— Oakland 
Enquirer:  Mrs.  E^.  A.  Sherman,  wife  of 
Major  Sherman,  has  a  branch  of  a  cherry 
tree  growing  in  the  yard  of  her  residence 
which  bears  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  the  sec- 
ond which  have  appeared  on  the  tree  this 
season.  The  tree  is  a  Black  Tartarian 
and  bore  the  usual  crop  this  season,  and 
the  blossoms  are  probably  due  to  the  un- 
usual spell  of  spring  weather  which  Oak- 
land has  been  experiencing,  accompanied 
by  an  unusual  rainfall  in  September.  The 
tree  is  a  large  one  of  many  years'  growth 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  freak  before. 

Fine  Figs. — Washington  Press:  These 
figs  are  the  finest  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  speak  well  of  the  thrift  and 
up-to-date  character  of  the  work  done  at 
the  California  Nursery.  Think  of  a 
Smyrna  fig  measuring  7|  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighing  nearly  four 
ounces,  and  Capri  figs  half  as  large. 

Fresno. 

Crushing  Grapes. — Sanger  Herald: 
The  Sanger  winery  is  crushing  lots  of 
grapes  this  season  and  bids  fair  to  exceed 
last  year's  run  of  1100  tons.  The  lessees 
have  employed  a  competent  wine  maker 
and  manager,  with  the  result  that  they 
will  clear  at  least  $10,000  this  year. 

Glenn. 

Ducks  Numerous.  —  Willows  Tran- 
script: Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
county  have  there  been  so  many  ducks 
here  as  at  present.  Fred  Quint  and  other 
farmers  on  the  Grant  have  men  scaring 
ducks  off  their  fields  and  are  counting  the 
days  until  the  15th  of  this  month,  when 
the  season  opens,  so  they  can  invite  all 
the  sportsmen  in  the  county  to  come  out 
there. 

Hum  >  olclt. 

Wagor  Road  Long  Wanted.— Ukiah 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Alex  Edgmon 
came  down  from  Bridgeville  Saturday 
with  the  tidings  that  Friday  witnessed 
the  final  completion  of  the  4  miles  of 
wagon  road  which  connects  Humboldt 
with  western  Trinity  county.  The  people 
of  Upper  Mad  river  are  much  pleased 
over  the  building  of  the  road,  as  it  will 
enable  them  to  get  into  Humboldt  county 
with  ease.  The  road  which  is  to  connect 
Mendocino  county  with  southern  Trinity 
will  soon  be  in  course  of  construction,  bids 
having  been  advertised  for  and  contracts 
let  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  This 
will  mean  as  much  to  the  residents  of 
northern  Mendocino  and  southern  Trinity 
as  will  the  road  just  completed  which  con- 
nects Humboldt  with  Trinity  county. 

Los  Angeles. 

Heavy  Citrus  Crop. — A  Los  Angeles 
dispatch  says:  With  a  total  of  nearly 
27,000  cars  in  sight,  the  new  southern 
California  orange  crop,  while  not  a  record 
breaker  in  volume,  promises  to  prove  a 
close  second  to  the  season  that  will  close 
November  1.  From  conservative  esti- 
mates the  new  season  is  expected  to  show 
a  total  of  4%  short  of  that  of  this  year, 
the  aggregate  of  which  will  probably 
reach  28,000  cars.  In  the  figures  quoted 
lemons  are  included.  According  to  reli- 
able reports  that  appear  to  be  general  in 
all  localities  affected,  the  new  fruit  will 
ripen  early.  It  will  be  large  in  size  and 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Fine  Home  Grown  Apples. — Pomona 
Times:  H.  Clark  of  East  Kingsley  has 
some  fine  samples  of  apples  grown  on  a 
five-year-old  tree  on  his  place.  The  tree 
has  borne  every  year  since  the  first  after 
planting,  and  this  year  the  crop  amounts 
to  about  five  bushels.  He  has  kept  them 
till  January  in  sound  condition.  He 
bought  the  tree  for  a  Baldwin,  but  he  is 
satisfied  with  it.  Four  apples  weighed  2\ 
pounds  strong.  He  says  they  are  deli- 
cious for  cooking  and  when  mellow  good 
to  eat  out  of  hand.  The  color  is  green, 
with  a  light  red  shading  on  some. 

Subjugating  Black  Scale. — Azusa 
Semi-Tropic:  The  spraying  and  fumi- 
gating campaign  is  now  under  way,  but 
there  will  be  less  of  this  work  done  this 
fall  than  for  several  years  past.  The  scu- 
tellista  fly  is  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
the  black  scale  so  completely  that  many 
orchardists  are  finding  it  unnecessary  to 
either  spray  or  fumigate. 

Orange  Prices  Good.— A  Pomona 
dispatch  says:  The  annual  report  of  the 
Narod  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Ontario,  Cucamonga 
and  Upland  Fruit  Exchange,  is  very  sat- 
isfactory to  the  stockholders.  The  report 
shews  that  an  average  of  SI.  12 J  has  been 
paid  to  the  growers  of  Navel  oranges  on 
each  hundredweight.  During  the  season 
which  began  last  November  and  closed 
August  6  the  sum  of  $32,140  has  been  paid 
to  the  growers  of  the  Narod  Association. 
Profits  of  $300  an  acre  on  Valencias  is 
common  in  this  association.   S.  C.  Pitzer, 


from  fifty-eight  Valencia  trees,  occupying 
a  little  more  than  half  an  acre,  has  had 
gross  receipts  of  $574.35.  Last  year  the 
same  trees  yielded  him  gross  returns 
of  $631. 

Horses  Poisoned.— Pasadena  Star: 
Dr.  Medici  de  Biron,  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety's officer,  reports  that  four  horses  met 
their  death  from  strychnine  poisoning. 
They  were  on  pasture  at  the  Newton 
ranch.  Mr.  Newton  owned  a  valuable 
colt.  The  others  were  the  property  of 
three  Mexicans.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  the  horses  in  some  way  ate  some  poi- 
son that  the  Pacific  Electric  Co.  has  been 
putting  out  along  its  line  for  squirrels. 

Mendocino 

Returns  From  Pears.— Ukiah  Dis- 
patch-Democrat: A.  W.  Foster  sold  100 
tons  of  Bartlett  pears  off  of  ten  acres  of 
young  orchard  near  Hopland.  The  price 
paid  was  $25  per  ton.  P.  R.  Myers  sold 
65  tons  of  pears  off  of  five  acres  at  the 
same  figure. 

Orange. 

Shipping  Walnuts.— Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: The  deciduous  fruit  association  of 
Anaheim  began  receiving  walnuts  for 
shipment  on  Monday,  the  10th.  The  as- 
sociation expects  to  ship  twenty-five  ten- 
ton  cars,  as  against  ten  cars  last  season, 
when  the  crop  was  short.  Crop  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  nut-growing 
district  are  to  the  effect  that  the  crop 
will  fall  short  of  estimates  made  a  month 
ago.  The  entire  output  will  not  exceed 
800  cars.    Quality  of  nuts  is  first  class. 

More  Money  or  Less  Beets. — Demo- 
crat: The  beet  farmers  of  Los  Alamitos 
and  vicinity  have  organized  to  advance 
the  price  of  beets  for  the  season  of  1905. 
They  say  labor  and  material  have  in- 
creased 20?^  in  the  last  two  years  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  raise  beets  at  the  pres- 
ent price,  and  want  an  increase  of  40  cents 
a  ton.  Considering  the  high  price  of 
sugar  the  refiners  are  getting  1  cent  a 
pound,  or  $3.50  more  for  the  sugar  con- 
tained in  a  ton  of  beets  than  they  did  two 
years  ago.  The  farmers  feel  that  the  re- 
fining companies  could  well  afford  to  give 
them  40  cents  out  of  the  $3.50  a  ton  in- 
crease. 

Buying  Walnuts.— Independent  buy- 
ers are  paying  10.;  cents  a  pound  for 
unbleached  and  ungraded  walnuts  deliv- 
ered at  the  packing  house  at  Santa  Ana, 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  11  cents  per 
pound  which  the  association  will  receive 
for  its  first  grade  nuts  bleached  and  f.  o.  b. 
Santa  Ana.  The  two  prices  are  consid- 
ered about  equal. 

Riverside. 

Putting  in  Grain. — Register:  The 
Kerr  Farming  Co.  will  put  in  several 
thousand  acres  of  grain  this  year  in  and 
around  San  Jacinto.  The  work  will  be 
done  by  steam,  no  horses  being  used. 

Sacramento. 

Destruction  op  Isleton  Cream- 
ery.—U  nion,  October  10  :  The  town  of 
Isleton  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruc- 
tion yesterday  morning.  Had  the  wind 
not  heen  from  the  northeast,  a  blaze  that 
destroyed  the  Isleton  creamery  would 
have  spread  to  the  business  section  and 
all  efforts  toward  checking  its  progress 
would  probably  have  proven  ineffectual. 
Blazing  oil,  scattered  in  every  direction, 
gave  the  flames  considerable  headway, 
and  the  lack  of  water  balked  the  efforts  of 
volunteers.  The  creamery,  together  with 
1300  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  was  a  total 
loss,  amounting  to  about  $7000.  The 
principal  owners  are,  F.  H.  Gardner,  Mrs. 
Sol  Runyon  and  the  H.  S.  Smith  Co. 

San  Bernardino. 

Survey  Completed. — Times-Index: 
The  platting  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
mountains  and  desert  northeast  of  San 
Bernardino  valley  is  about  completed. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  by  the  Government  in  this 
locality,  requiring  a  small  army  of  men, 
several  long  pack  trains  and  the  outlay  of 
over  $100,000,  one  contract  alone  calling 
for  the  payment  of  $50,000.  With  the 
completion  of  the  work  there  remains  but 
few  portions  of  this  county  not  subdi- 
vided and  shown  on  the  government 
maps.  The  work  was  hazardous,  as  it 
called  for  the  entrance  into  regions  not 
easily  accessible,  and  lines  had  to  be  run 
along  precipices  where  the  slightest  slip 
or  misstep  meant  death  on  the  rocks 
below. 

Quail  Too  Numerous.  —  Rodlands 
Facts:  Although  the  quail  season  does 
not  open  until  October  15th,  there  are 
many  ranchers  throughout  the  Yucaipe 
and  adjacent  sections  who  would  be  much 
pleased  to  have  a  number  of  hunters  out 
there  during  every  month  of  the  year. 
Discouraging  reports  are  being  made 
every  day  regarding  the  depredations  of 
practically  unlimited  bevies  of  quail.  One 
farmer,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Beau- 
mont, says  the  birds  have  completely 
ruined  a  40-acre  field  of  barley  belonging 
to  him.  Many  other  tillers  of  the  soil 
thereabouts  have  had  similar  experience. 


It  is  stated  that  in  a  few  instances  poison 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  for  secur- 
ing relief  from  the  quail,  but  the  extent 
of  this  practice  cannot  be  learned,  as  the 
penalty  for  such  action  is  very  severe  in 
the  event  of  a  case  being  taken  into  court. 

Youngsters  Rob  Beehives. — Sun: 
Fred  Secombe  rounded  up  a  gang  of  small 
boys  who  have  been  stealing  honey  from 
the  apiary  of  Charles  Mecham.  Like  all 
small  boys  and  bears,  they  like  honey  and 
have  been  making  repeated  trips  to  the 
place,  and  had  emptied  one  whele  hive. 
The  youngsters  were  given  a  fatherly 
talk  and  allowed  to  go,  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  cease  from  troubling. 

San  Joaquin. 

Large  Bunches  of  Tokays.— Stock- 
ton Mail:  Bob  Adams,  the  Acampo  vine- 
yardist,  finds  that  the  rains  have  not 
done  as  much  damage  to  grapes  as  was 
anticipated.  He  sent  some  immense 
bunches  of  Tokays  to  friends  in  Stockton. 
Some  of  the  bunches  weighed  nearly  five 
pounds,  with  the  grapes  all  fully  devel- 
oped. On  one  bunch  was  a  grape  which 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  three  or  four 
growing  together.  It  was  for  all  the 
world  like  a  tomato  in  appearance. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Blossom. — Mail: 
The  springlike  weather  has  been  causing 
some  peculiarities  of  fruit  tree  growth.  It 
was  only  recently  that  an  apricot  tree  in 
this  city  blossomed  a  second  time.  At 
the  residence  of  D.  J.  Matthews  are  two 
fall  pear  trees  in  full  bloom.  The  pears 
from  the  first  crop  are  lying  on  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  and  up  to  a  few 
days  ago  were  still  on  the  trees.  There 
will  probably  be  no  second  crop  of  pears, 
as  cold  weather  will  kill  the  young  fruit. 

Mammoth  Pumping  Plant. — Lodi 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  A  mammoth 
pumping  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  lifting 
50,000  gallons  of  water  each  minute,  and  a 
reserve  power  of  10,000  gallons,  has  been 
installed  noar  Terminous.  The  plant  will 
be  used  to  drain  the  land  in  times  of  high 
water.  When  the  break  in  the  Sacra- 
mento river  occurred  last  spring,  9000 
acres  were  flooded,  and  now  there  is  4 
feet  of  water  on  it. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Island  Sheep  Shearing.  —  Press: 
The  Santa  Rosa  island  schooner,  in  charge 
of  Captain  Widing,  left  recently  for  Santa 
Rosa  island  with  a  gang  of  sheep  shear- 
ers, who  will  be  employed  during  the 
next  two  weeks  shearing  the  sheep  that 
are  raised  on  that  island.  The  schooner 
has  just  returned  from  San  Pedro,  where 
she  delivered  a  load  of  sheep  from  the 
island.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  have 
been  shipped  from  there  lately,  leaving 
only  about  700  head. 

Rare  Specimen  of  Bat.— The  me- 
chanics employed  in  remodeling  the  court 
house,  while  tearing  out  an  old  cornice, 
discovered  a  bat  of  rare  species.  It  is  red 
in  color  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
common  black  bat  frequently  seen  flying 
about  at  dusk.  It  was  captured  and  put 
in  a  cage,  where  it  is  an  object  of  much 
interest  on  the  part  of  visitors  to  the 
court  house. 

Santa  Craz. 

Apple  Disease  Puzzles  Growers. 
— Watsonville  Pajaronian :  George  Sill 
has  gone  up  against  a  new  condition  in 
the  fruit  business.  Some  time  ago,  long 
before  the  hot  spell,  he  shipped  a  fine- 
looking  consignment  of  apples  to  London. 
They  were  fourtier  stock  and  as  firm  and 
pretty  looking  apples  as  ever  left  this 
market.  Recently  he  received  a  cable- 
gram from  his  agents  in  London  inform- 
ing him  that  the  consignment  had  arrived 
in  poor  condition,  owing  to  certain 
blotches  that  had  developed  in  transit  on 
the  major  portion  of  the  apples.  In  the 
investigation  immediately  started  by  Mr. 
Sill,  he  found  that  a  peculiar  blemish  ap- 
peared on  the  apples;  there  were  light 
blotches  all  over  them;  and  yet  it  was  not 
dry  rot  that  had  attacked  them.  The 
disease,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  entirely  new 
and  unexplainable.  He  has  sent  samples 
of  the  apples  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  and  is  await- 
ing a  report. 

Good  Oat  Crop.— Pajaro  valley  pro- 
duced a  banner  oat  crop  this  year;  in  fact 
it  was  the  largest  in  several  years  and 
prices  were  also  higher  than  for  many 
seasons  past.  Messrs.  W.  A.  Trafton  and 
T.  J.  Horgan,  two  of  the  best  informed 
local  men  on  matters  pertaining  to  oats, 
estimate  this  season's  yield  of  oats  in 
Pajaro  valley  at  about  150,000  bags,  aver- 
aging in  weight  about  105  pounds  each. 
Last  season  the  crop  was  from  25,000  to 
40,000  bags  less.  Prices  have  ranged 
throughout  J.he  season  from  $1.25  to  $1.55 
per  cental  as  against  $1.10  to  $1.40  last 
year.  About  three-fourths  of  the  crop  of 
the  valley  has  already  been  sold. 

Sisklyon. 

Hfavy  Cattle  Shipped.— Montague 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee  :  Twelve  hun- 
dred head  of  beef  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Oakland  Meat  Co.,  James  McDermott  and 


Lewis  Gerber,  left  here  Thursday  in  two 
special  trains  for  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Sacramento.  There  will  be  more  cat- 
tle shipped  from  this  point  within  the 
next  thirty  days  than  any  railroad  station 
on  the  coast. 

Sonoma, 

Hops  31  Cents.— Healdsburg  Enter- 
prise, Oct.  8:  Hops  continue  their  upward 
flight  and  sales  are  now  being  made  at  31 
cents.  The  market  is  very  strong.  All 
prophesy  that  prices  are  still  going  up, 
and  that  35  cents  will  not  be  considered 
too  high  for  prime  stocks  within  a  few 
days.  The  growers  are  even  looking  for 
stronger  demand  yet  and  consequently 
increased  prices. 

Operate  Three  Plants.  —  The 
French-American  Wine  Co.  are  large  con- 
sumers of  Sonoma  county  grapes.  A. 
Chaix,  president,  says  they  will  crush  at 
their  three  wineries  in  this  county  — 
Healdsburg,  Cloverdale  and  Madrone  — 
over  6000  tons  of  grapes  this  season,  which 
approximately  is  $90,000  this  firm  will 
distribute  to  the  grape  growers  in  this 
county.  Over  2000  tons  will  be  crushed 
at  their  Rutherford,  Napa  county,  winery. 

Grape  Growers  do  not  Sign.—  Peta- 
luma  Courier:  The  scheme  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association  to  force  the 
grape  growers  to  sign  five-year  contracts 
has  failed.  A  few  growers  signed,  but 
over  80%  of  the  vineyardists  of  Analy 
township  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  plan  and  sold  their  product  for  $13 
per  ton  this  season  rather  than  tie  them- 
selves up  for  five  years  at  the  rate  of  $15 
per  ton.  Many  growers  sold  to  independ- 
ent buyers  for  $13  cash,  and  some  grapes 
were  consigned  to  San  Francisco,  Sonoma 
and  other  places.  The  Association  is  pay- 
ing $13  per  ton  on  the  three-payment  plan, 
with  a  deduction  of  59  cents  for  each  de- 
gree of  sugar  under  22%.  Owing  to  the 
unusual  hot  spell  in  September  and  the 
more  recent  heavy  rains,  the  sugar  test 
is  low,  the  average  not  being  over  19%. 
This  gives  the  growers  only  about  $11.25 
for  their  grapes  and  the  money  paid  on 
the  installment  plan. 

Cherry  Blooms  in  October.  — 
Healdsburg  Tribune:  Mr.  A.  A.  Wilson 
brought  to  the  office  last  Saturday  a 
branch  from  a  Tartarian  cherry  tree 
which  was  one  mass  of  white  bloom.  It 
was  from  a  tree  on  his  place,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  stated  that  the  whole  tree  is  in 
bloom.  If  the  weather  holds  favorable  it 
will  probably  mature  its  second  crop  of 
cherries  for  this  year,  and  be  ready  for 
business  as  usual  when  spring  opens  next 
year. 

Trinity. 

Butterflies.— Weaverville  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  An  innumerable  swarm 
of  butterflies  struck  Weaverville  Monday 
evening.  It  is  supposed  that  the  recent 
heavy  storm  which  left  considerable  snow 
on  the  mountains  has  driven  them  down 
into  the  valley.  A  man  who  climbed  Mt. 
Bally,  altitude  7600  feet,  in  August,  re- 
ported having  S9en  butterflies  on  the 
mountain  top  at  that  time.  Although 
there  are  millions  of  them  in  this  basin 
already,  it  is  stated  by  travelers  coming 
from  Junction  City,  10  miles  distant,  that 
Oregon  Gulch  mountain  is  covered  with 
them,  and  that  when  they  rise  from  the 
ground  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
cloud.  Old  timers  state  that  a  like  flight 
of  butterflies  occurred  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  following  winter  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rhen- 
mutlsm,  Sprain*,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canatlc  BaUam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druppists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpes  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  ClsreUnd,  Ohio, 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Room  for  the  Old  Horse  Yet. 


Though  the  trolley  goes  buzzing  along  the 
highway 
And  under  the  blossoming  trees, 
And  past  the  broad  fields  where  the  scent 
of  the  hay 
Floats  lazily  out  on  the  breeze; 
Though  it  fills  the  red  steed  with  suspi- 
cion and  fear, 
And  causes  the  goslings  to  fret, 
And  zipps  up  and  down  through  the  once 
quiet  town. 
There  is  room  for  the  old  horse  yet. 

Though  the  automobile  whizzes  over  the 
scene 

That  once  was  so  peaceful  and  still, 
Leaving  dust  in  its  wake  and  the  scent  of 
benzine, 
As  it  disappears  over  the  hill; 
Though  its  zipps  and  its  jolts  give  alarm  to 
the  colts, 
Let  us  not  for  a  moment  forget 
That,  in  spite  of  man's  need  of  excitement 
and  speed, 
There  is  room  for  the  old  horse  yet. 

A  thousand  inventors  are  busy  to-day 

Building  ships  to  be  sailed  in  the  air; 
By  to-morrow  the  eagle  may  Ilutter  away 

From  the  gay  people  soaring  up  there: 
The  chicken  may  squawk,  seeing  men  as 
they  flock, 

As  high  as  the  birds  ever  get, 
But  in  spite  of  the  things  we  may  do  with 
our  wings, 

There  is  room  for  the  old  horse  yet. 

Though  the  lightning  express,  with  its 
rush  and  its  roar, 
Remains  but  a  moment  in  sight; 
Though  tho  trip  that  took  months  in  the 
wagons  of  yore 
Is  easily  made  in  a  night; 
Though  the  engine's  wild   toot  causes 
heifers  to  scoot, 
And  the  country  lies  under  a  net 
Made  by  long  rows  of  stool  for  the  steam- 
driven  wheel, 
There  is  room  for  the  old  horse  yet. 

—  S.  E.  Kiser. 


Two  Discoveries. 


"I'm  always  wondering,"'  remarked 
Elva,  reflectively,  as  she  handed  me  my 
second  cup  of  tea,  "when  you're  really 
going  tn  fall  in  love,  and — " 

"Don't  be  too  hasty,"  I  interrupted, 
as  I  assisted  myself  to  sugar;  "  perhaps 
I'm  even  now  consumed  with  the  dis- 
quieting fever." 

"You're  so  fat,"  said  Elva  dispar- 
agingly. 

"Nonsense!"  I  protested.  "Simply 
well  covered.  Why,  my  tailor  altered 
my  measurements  only  yesterday!" 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  you  won't  be  ser- 
ious," she  sighed,  resignedly,  and  pre- 
pared to  nibble  a  judiciously  browned 
muffin;  "but  really,  Monty,  you're — let 
me  see — forty— you're  independent,  and 
— 'um — "-she  regarded  me  critically 
with  her  head  on  one  side — "passably 
good  looking;  and  yet  you  let  pretty, 
nice,  suitable  girls  slip  through  your 
fingers  by  dozens,  because  you're  either 
too  lazy  or  too  conceited  to  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  them." 

"Don't  lecture  me,"  I  pleaded — Elva 
is  prone  to  lectures;  "you're  so  dread- 
fully impulsive,  you  know.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  looked  in  this  very  afternoon 
on  purpose  to  tell  you  how — how  abom- 
inably in  love  I  am!" 

Something  in  my  tone  must  have 
struck  her  as  unusual.  The  muffin,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  remained  suspended 
while  she  surveyed  me  intently,  pre- 
sumably to  see  if  she  could  detect  any 
latent  humor  in  my  countenance. 

I  did  not  move  a  muscle. 

"If  I  were  quite  certain  that  you 
were  in  earnest,"  she  began,  hesitat- 
ingly, and  I  thought — though,  of  course, 
I  had  no  business  to  think — that  her 
voice  was  a  little  unsteady,  "I  should 
say  how  very  glad  I  am." 

"Please  try  and  believe  me,"  I 
pleaded. 

She  studied  my  face  as  if  undecided 
what  to  do. 

"Is  it  recent?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"It  happened — yesterday,"  I  con- 
fessed. "You  remember,  I  always 
promised  that  you  should  be  the  first  to 
know  whenever  I  really  had  anything  to 
tell,  and  I  was  just  going  to  begin  when 
you  fell  upon  me." 

"  Yesterday?"   murmured  Elva,  in 


evident  surprise.    "Then  it  must  have 
been  at  the  Follet  garden  party." 
I  nodded. 

"Was  it  love  at  first  s  «ht,  or  had 
you  seen  her  before?" 

"  I  had  seen  her,"  I  said,  guardedly, 
"once  or  twice." 

"Oh!"  said  Elva,  and  I  think  she 
flushed.  "Then  of  course,  it's  Mollie 
Richards.  I  saw  you  talking  to  her. 
She's  a  nice  girl,  I  believe,  and  I'm 
really  awfully  glad,  Monty— awfully." 
Somehow  her  tone  didn't  carry  the  con- 
viction it  was  doubtless  intended  to  con- 
vey; I  presumed  it  was  because  Miss 
Richards  was  never  a  very  particular 
friend  of  hers. 

"I  suppose,"  she  went  on,  "you'll 
propose  at  once.  You've  no  need  to 
wait  like  most  poor  creatures." 

"I  intend,"  I  said,  firmly,  "  to  offer 
myself  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"  And  you  really  don't  mind  my  tak- 
ing the  privilege  of  an  old  friend — a 
very  old  friend — to  ask  you  all  these 
questions,  do  you?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  I  said, 
graciously;  I  expected  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she 
inquired,  with  suspicion. 

"Nothing,  except  that  you've  cate- 
chised me  about  my  matrimonial  pros- 
pects ever  since  you  could  toddle.  Do 
you  remember,  for  instance,  asking  me- 
at a  schoolroom  tea  in  your  early  youth 
whether  it  was  my  intention  to  marry 
Fraulein  or  not?" 

Elva's  face  brightened  promptly. 
"Rather!"  she  said;  "and  Fraulein 
turned  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  told 
mother  the  next  day  that  she  would  no 
longer  stay  '  with  a  child  so  embarrass- 
ing.' I  really  think  she  had  a  fondness 
for  you,  Monty." 

"Probably,"  I  agreed.  "Many 
people  have." 

"Don't  be  conceited!"  reprimanded 
Elva;  "but  tell  me  all  about  Mollie 
Richards,  and  exactly  what  attracted 
you.  Some  people  call  her  pretty,  I — I 
rather  admire  her  myself,  only — " 

"Mollie  Richards?"  I  inquired,  with 
extreme  innocence.  "Who  said  any- 
thing about  Mollie  Richards?" 

"Why,  you  did,  of  course,  that  is  to 
say— yes — no,  I  suppose  you  didn't, 
then — why,  I  did,  I  suppose;  but  any- 
how what's  the  good  of  cavilling  about 
her?    It  is  Mollie  Richards,  isn't  it?" 

"  I  wouldn't  marry  Mollie  Richards," 
I  said,  decisively,  "if  they  shot  me  for 
refusing!" 

Elva  poured  herself  out  some  more 
tea,  and — yes,  it  was  not  my  imagin- 
ation— her  hand  did  shake,  and  she 
looked  as  if  it  would  have  been  a  relief 
to  her  feelings  to  have  launched  the  tea- 
pot at  my  head. 

"Monty,  you  are  trying,"  she  ex- 
claimed; "upon  my  word  you  are!  You 
insist  that  you've  come  to  tell  me  as 
your  best  friend  that  you've  really 
found  some  one  that  you  could  care  for 
at  last,  and  then  you  sit  and  twist  your 
mustache  and  make  me  guess  all  the 
wrong  people,  and — " 

"I  never  made  you  guess  any  one,"  I 
said,  indignantly,  removing  my  hand 
from  my  upper  lip  with  a  jerk.  "I 
merely  informed  you  that  I  fell  in  love 
yesterday.  I  suppose  there's  no  objec- 
tion to  that?  And  when  you  suggested 
that  it  happened  at  Follet's  I  agreed." 

"Well,"  said  Elva,  in  a  judicial  tone, 
"you  didn't  stay  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Directly  you  ar- 
rived you  took  me  to  see  the  aviary, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  you  spent  with 
Mollie  Richards." 

"If  I'd  known  you  were  watching  my 
movements  so  carefully — "  I  began. 

Elva  blushed  furiously. 

"When  people  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous," she  said,  frostily,  "their  do- 
ings are  bound  to  form  the  subject  of 
comment.  Mollie  Richards  always  per- 
sists in  wearing  maize  with  her  partic- 
lar  shade  of  red-auburn  hair,  and — I 
could  see  her  from  all  over  the  garden." 

"Almost  without  looking?"  I  sug- 
gested, carelessly. 

Elva  passed  over  this  remark  with 
contempt,  but  I  couldn't  help  noticing 
that  the  flush  deepened. 

"Well,  as  it's  not  Mollie,"  she  ob- 
served with  dignity,  "and  as  you've 
called  on  purpose,  perhaps  you'll  be 
obliging  enough  to  tell  me  who  it  is,  so 
that  I  may  congratulate  or  condone  with 
you  as  the  case  may  be." 


"You'll  condone,"  said  I,  with  con- 
viction. 

"Why,  please?" 

"Because  she — this  girl,  who  isn't 
Mollie  Richards,  you  know,  doesn't  care 
a  straw  for  me — in  that  way,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  hopeless." 

Elva  softened  instantly. 

"How  can  you  tell  if  you've  never 
asked  her?"  she  demanded.  "She  may 
be  simply  pining  away  for  your  sake,  if 
you  only  knew" — her  gaze  wandered 
through  the  window  and  settled  on  a 
bed  of  brilliant  begonias  in  the  front 
garden — "girls  don't  always  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves,  even  in  these 
matter-of-fact  days,  Monty." 

I  raised  my  eyes.  They  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  tracing  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet. 

"Do  you  think  it's  likely,"  I  asked, 
"  that  any  girl  would  really  fall  in  love 
with  a  man  twice  her  age,  if — " 

"Oh,  she's  young,"  interrupted  Elva 
hastily.  "Do  you  know,  I'm  rather 
glad  of  that." 

I  held  up  a  deprecating  hand. 

"Please  let  me  finish,"  I  implored. 
"  Twice  her  age,  when  she's  tyrannized 
over  him,  teased  him  and  looked  upon 
him  as  an  old  fogy  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  natural  life?" 

Elva  eyed  me  sharply.  The  color 
came  and  went  in  her  cheeks  in  a  way 
that  I  had  never  seen  it  come  and  go 
before.  I  put  my  eyeglass  in  order  to 
better  admire  the  effect. 

"You  said  you'd  seen  her  only  once 
or  twice,"  she  resumed,  severely;  but 
the  quiver  in  her  voice  robbed  the  se- 
verity of  any  sting. 

I  waved  my  hand. 

"  Lovers'  license!"  I  said  airily.  "  I 
couldn't  divulge  everything  at  once." 

"If  you've  known  her  so  long,  how 
comes  it  that  you  only  —  well — discov- 
ered the  state  of  your  feelings  yester- 
day?" 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,'"  I  quoted.  "Likewise,  there  is 
a  psychological  moment  when  a  man 
suddenly  realizes  a  fact  that  may  have 
been  staring  him  in  the  face  for  years." 

"  And  that  psychological  moment  oc- 
curred at  Follet's?" 

"Occurred  at  Follet's,"  I  echoed. 
And  then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

I  let  my  eyes  wander  slowly  round  the 
room.  They  lingered  vaguely  on  the 
ridiculous  blue  cats  with  which  Elva 
adorns  her  mantelshelf,  and  skimmed 
the  photographs  of  her  numerous 
admirers— some  of  them  thrust  care- 
lessly into  the  overmantel,  and  some, 
the  more  fortunate,  smirking  at  me 
ft  om  elaborate  frames. 

I  think  Elva's  eyes  must  have  been 
wandering,  too,  for  they  came  to  an- 
chor at  the  same  moment  as  mine,  and 
then,  without  any  rhyme  or  reason, 
they  filled  quite  suddenly  with  tears. 

Now  I  can  never  see  a  woman  cry 
without  feeling  that  something — some- 
thing drastic  must  be  done  at  once. 

I  started  up,  and  then  the  rest 
seemed  to  follow  as  a  natural  and  easy 
consequence. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  chron- 
icle, Elva  was  crying  quietly  on  my 
shoulder,  and  the  blue  cats  were  grin- 
ning diabolically  from  their  several 
coigns  of  vantage. 

"And  when,"  I  asked,  after  we  had 
become  more  or  less  normal,  and  re- 
turned to  earth  once  again,  "when  was 
your  psychological  moment,  Elva?" 

Elva  fingered  a  bud  in  my  button- 
hole— took  it  out — smelt  it,  and  re- 
placed it  carefully. 

"  When  you  pretended — I  mean,  when 
I  thought  you  weren't  pretending,  and 
that  it  was  Mollie  Richards,  you  know," 
she  said,  incoherently. 

And  the  blue  cats  grinned  more  than 
ever,  as  much  as  to  say,  "We  know 
something  about  human  nature  though 
we  are  only  china." — Chris  Sewell  in 
Free  Lance. 

Degeneracy  of  the  Public  Taste  in 
Tea. 

It  is  strange  how  the  public  taste  in 
teas  has  of  late  degenerated  almost 
everywhere,  except  among  the  high- 
class  natives  in  China,  so  that  a  tea 
with  an  almost  black  color,  that  will 
stand  a  lot  of  hot  water  the  second 
time,  has  actually  become  a  favorite. 
Its  color,  strength  and  rough  taste,  the 


last  due  to  an  excess  of  tannin,  are  its 
chief  characteristics,  and  are  actually 
often  given  as  the  reasons  for  preferring 
it  to  a  perfect  tea  that  is  amber-like  in 
color  and  delicate  in  aroma.  The  former 
is  the  tea  that  has  to  be  drowned  in 
milk  or  cream  and  disguised  with  sugar. 

Blends. — In  blending  teas  the  tea- 
tasting  expert  has  at  times  to  use  milk, 
for  there  are  teas  that  refuse  to  mix 
kindly  with  milk,  and  in  that  case 
another  sort  has  to  be  added  to  obviate 
that  difficulty.  Blended  or  mixed  teas 
have  become  popular  and  are  largely 
advertised  by  the  leading  wholesale 
grocers  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
stances are  doubtlessly  frequent  where 
our  consuls  in  tea-growing  countries 
have  recommended  in  their  trade  re- 
ports certain  teas  for  blending  pur- 
poses. These  blends  areas  a  rule  much 
cheaper  than  the  unmixed  article. 

Proper  Tea  Infusion. — Tea  when 
properly  prepared  for  use  is  an  infusion, 
not  a  decoction.  I  have  found  that  the 
proper  way  to  "infuse"  tea — or  to 
"brew"  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled — 
is  to  follow  the  four  following  concise 
rules  prepared  by  an  expert,  Thomas 
A.  Phelan,  president  of  the  National 
Tea  Association  of  the  United  States: 

1.  Let  the  water  be  fresh  from  the 
faucet. 

2.  Let  the  water  boil  furiously  five 
minutes  before  using. 

3.  Let  the  water  remain  on  the  leaves 
not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  then  be  poured  off  into 
another  heated  vessel 

4.  Use  one  full  teaspoonful  of  tea  for 
every  cup  of  water  ;  or,  if  the  result- 
ing drink  is  too  strong,  reduce  the 
quantity. 

These  rules  are  easy  to  remember 
and  equally  easy  to  follow.  If  every 
housekeeper  will  observe  them,  there 
will  soon  be  a  noticeably  increased  de- 
mand for  the  daintiest,  purest  and 
cheapest  beverage  in  the  world  I 
should  add  that,  after  proper  infusion, 
the  tea  ought  to  be  drunk,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  stew  or  simmer  in  the  teapot. 


The  Use  of  Soap. 


A  paper  on  the  use  of  soap  naturally 
involves  the  consideration  of  a  number 
of  facts  regarding  the  skin  and  its  uses. 

The  skin,  by  virtue  of  its  excretory 
functions,  rids  the  system  of  an  immense 
amount  of  the  impurities  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  watery  elements  of  the  body. 
Moisture  evaporates,  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  presence,  but  the  more  solid  por- 
tions remain  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
and  these,  together  with  dust  and 
grime,  must  be  removed  if  one  would 
keep  the  skin  healthy  and  up  to  its 
highest  standard  as  an  excretory  or- 
gan. 

Perhaps  every  one  is  aware  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world  where  water 
is  scarce,  the  use  of  clean  sand  is  em- 
ployed as  a  cleansing  agent  for  the 
skin.  For  the  mass  of  mankind  the 
use  of  water  is  more  convenient,  and  is 
of  course  practically  the  only  agent 
employed  to  rid  the  skin  of  impurities. 

Soap  is  but  an  aid  to  assist  the  re- 
removal  of  dust  and  grime  by  virtue  of 
its  solvent  properties.  Soap  is  also  de- 
sirable when  the  water  employed  is 
hard;  that  is,  when  it  contains  mineral 
properties  which  cause  it  to  be  less 
solvent  than  water  free  from  mineral 
matter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  soap 
used  as  an  aid  to  cleansing  the  skin 
should  be  of  good  quality,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  soaps  containing  alkali 
in  a  free  state  are  irritating  and  make 
the  skin  dry  and  harsh. 

The  use  of  soap  is  generally  omitted 
or  restricted  on  parts  of  the  body  like  the 
face,  where  the  skin  is  thin,  and  where 
it  is  not  subjected  to  the  intimate  con- 
tact with  dust  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  hands. 

When  soap  is  employed  frequently  on 
the  face,  the  protective  oily  substances 
of  the  skin  are  removed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  compatible  with  its 
healthy  condition,  and  the  same  is  true, 
although  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  in 
the  case  of  the  scalp. 

After  the  use  of  soapsuds  on  the 
scalp,  which  is  occasionally  resorted  to 
by  most  persons  as  a  hygienic  measure, 
the  use  of  some  oily  substance  may  be 
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employed  with  advantage.  This  acts 
as  a  temporary  substitute  until  nature 
has  had  time  to  replenish  the  hair  with 
oil.  A  better  plan  is  to  wash  the  scalp 
and  hair  with  water  into  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  has  been  stirred. 

After  exposure  to  sun  and  winds,  the 
use  of  soap  on  the  face  should  never  be 
resorted  to,  but  rather  some  soothing, 
oily  preparation;  as,  for  example,  vas- 
eline, cold  cream  or  cocoa  butter.  As 
a  precautionary  measure,  any  one  of 
these  may  be  used  beforehand,  to  pre- 
vent irritation  from  exposure;  this  is 
especially  useful  in  very  dry  climates. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  use 
buttermilk  for  the  skin,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  homely  remedy  as  a  pro- 
tective against  sun  and  wind  is  doubt- 
less all  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  as  a  pre- 
servative of  a  good  complexion. 

The  use  of  soap  on  the  hands  in  cold 
weather,  during  exposure  to  winds,  and 
in  hot  weather,  during  exposure  to  the 
sun,  should  be  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  an  oily  preparation  for  keeping  the 
skin  in  a  healthy  state  and  free  from 
the  many  disorders  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  of  which  weather  extremes 
may  be  the  starting  point. — Youth's 
Companion. 


Fruits  as  Medicines. 


Fruits  are  divided  by  the  famous 
French  doctor,  Dupoury,  into  five 
classes — (1)  acid,  (2)  sweet,  (3)  astrin- 
gent, (4)  oily  and  (5)  mealy. 

In  the  first  he  counts  cherries,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  lemons  and  oranges,  and 
regards  them  as  of  great  hygienic 
value. 

Cherries  he  prohibits  to  those  af- 
fected with  neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  he  rec- 
ommends to  the  bilious  and  gouty,  and 
denies  them  to  those  affected  with  dia- 
betes. 

Of  the  sweet  fruits  he  particularly 
values  plums,  especially  for  the  gouty 
and  rheumatic. 

The  small  -  seeded  fruits,  such  as 
blackberries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
strawberries,  are  among  the  best  foods 
and  medicines.  Their  sugar  is  nutri- 
tious, their  acid  is  cooling  and  purify- 
ing. 

Grapes  he  awards  the  first  place  and 
thinks  them  the  cure  par  excellence  for 
the  anaemic,  dyspeptic,  consumptive, 
gouty  and  bilious. 

Bananas  are  recommended  for  the 
typhoid  patient. 

Lemons  and  tomatoes  are  cooling. 

Lemonade  is  the  best  drink  in  fevers. 

The  juice  of  half  a  lemon  in  a  teacup- 
ful  of  strong  black  coffee  without  sugar 
often  cures  a  sick  headache. 

The  apple  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits. 
Baked  or  stewed,  it  generally  suits  the 
most  delicate  person. 

Green  figs  are  an  excellent  food  and 
are  laxative. 

Prunes  supply  the  highest  nerve  or 
brain  food.  Dried  figs  contain  heat, 
nerve  and  muscle  food,  hence  are  good 
for  both  cold  and  warm  weather. 

Sweet,  ripe  fruit  in  prime  condition 
only  is  called  a  perfect  food. 


No  Pay,  No  Cure. 


" Mister,"  said  a  little  child  to  the 
herb  doctor,  or  "root  doctor" — as 
they  are  sometimes  called  in  some 
parts — "Mister,  mamma  says  them 
las'  pills  you  sold  her  .didn't  do  no 
good,  and  she  told  me  to  ask  you  to 
send  her  some  other  kind  this  time," 
and  saying  which  she  placed  the  empty 
box  on  the  doctor's  rickety  desk. 

"Lemme  see,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
adjusted  his  glasses  and  looked  over  his 
book.  After  inspecting  the  book  for  a 
few  moments  he  looked  up  and  said: 

"Humph!  humph!  I  see  wear  the 
trouble  is.  You  tell  yo'  mammy,  honey, 
dat  she  nevah  paid  fur  dem  las'  pills 
she  got,  an'  tell  her  she  can't  spec'  fur 
dem  to  do  her  no  good  'cep'n  dey's  paid 
fur! " — Lippincott's. 


Buttermilk  is  said  to  be  very  fatten- 
ing, and  is  a  good  beverage  for  seden- 
tary people,  since  it  corrects  certain 
physical  disabilities.  Hot  buttermilk 
is  recommended  for  colds. 


The  Deserted  Cottage. 


What  do  I  see  as  I  stand — I,  in  the  sun- 
shine— alone, 

The  door  ajar  in  my  hand,  my  foot  on  the 
threshold  stone? 

What  do  I  hear  in  the  wind,  whispering 
under  the  eaves? 

What  do  I  hope  to  find — blossom  or 
fallen  leaves? 

Here,  where  the  dulled,  dim  square  of  a 
window,  long  since  blind, 

Registers,  unaware,  the  desolate  void  be- 
hind; 

Here,  where  a  tangled  rose,  trailing  across 
the  latch, 

Tenderly  clings  and  grows  up  to  the 

crumbling  thatch. 
Nay!  but  I  see,  but  1  hear,  all  that  the 

years  have  wrought. 
Laughter,  and  smile,  and  tear,  intimate 

jest  and  thought, 
Voices  of  those  long  dead,  footsteps  of 

those  afar, 

Words  that  were  left  unsaid,  kisses  no 
time  can  mar. 

If  I  should  venture  in,  I,  from  the  thresh- 
old stone, 

Say,  should  I  find  the  thin  ghost  of  my 

youth  alone? 
Grasping  at  joys  long  fled,  would  not  the 

silence  be 

Sinister,  mocking,  grim — crushingly  near 
to  me? 

Whisper  thy  sighs,  O  wind.    Roses,  thy 

door  defend; 
I,  on  the  Road  of  Life,  I  will  go  on — to 

the  end. 

All  that  we  hold  we  lose,  all  that  we  give 
is  given; 

We  shall  find  our  own  Beyond,  and  the 
finding  will  be — Heaven. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  save  all  pieces  of 
old  table  linen  for  use  in  drying  green 
salads  after  they  come  from  their  bath. 

When  the  asbestos  in  stoves  and  fire- 
places becomes  blackened  it  may  be 
cleaned  by  sprinkling  it  with  salt  and 
allowing  the  gas  to  burn  for  a  while. 

Muffins  and  gems  made  without  eggs, 
but  with  more  milk  and  butter,  the 
batter  beaten  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 
it  is  very  light,  are  said  to  be  indistin- 
guishable from  those  made  with  eggs. 

The  small  hard  pear  that  is  not  es- 
pecially good  for  canning  will  make  a 
welcome  pickle  as  well  as  the  hard, 
sweet  wild  apple.  It  is  foolish  to  use 
good  cooking  and  eating  apples  in  a 
pickle. 

Tea  matting,  which  any  grocer  will 
give  to  a  customer  for  the  asking,  may 
be  charmingly  utilized  in  decorating  a 
room  with  flowers,  ferns  or  foliage. 
Fashion  the  matting  into  baskets,  cor- 
nucopias and  the  like,  and  tack  them 
under  pictures,  in  corners  and  in  other 
desirable  places. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  house- 
hold periodicals  and  cook  books  recipes 
for  pickling  pineapples,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, prunes,  strawberries,  quinces, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  While  such 
goods  may  be  edible,  it  is  the  height  of 
extravagance  to  put  them  up  in  a  way 
that  hides  their  flavor. 

A  woman  who  dropped  a  large  piece 
of  butter  on  her  silk  waist  was  in  de- 
spair, for  there  was  no  benzine  or 
French  chalk  in  the  house.  A  sudden 
inspiration  caused  her  to  cover  the 
grease  spot  thickly  with  talcum  pow- 
der, leaving  it  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  spot  had  disappeared. 

In  furnishing  a  house,  it  is  no  extrav- 
agance to  cover  the  kitchen  floor  with 
the  best  quality  of  linoleum,  costing 
about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  the  square 
yard.  There  is  practically  no  wear  out 
to  this  floor  covering,  it  is  easily 
cleaned,  offers  no  harbor  for  dust  or  in- 
sects. Linoleum  is  made  of  cork, 
ground  in  oil,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure.  Very  good  qualities  are  now 
made  in  this  country,  and  the  American 
designs  are  often  very  artistic.  The 
patterns  are  not  merely  printed  on  the 
outside,  as  in  the  case  of  oilcloths,  but 
go  clear  through  the  fabric.  Thus  they 
endure  until  the  linoleum  is  worn 
through. 

If  a  woman  has  unusually  heavy  hair, 
it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that  it  grows 
scantily  about  the  forehead,  says  a 
writer  in  Harper's  Bazar.  This  may 
be  because  the  very  weight  of  it,  done 
up  on  the  head  in  the  back,  pulls  upon 
the  front  and  strains  it  there.  A  very 
little  vaseline  rubbed  in  most  carefully 


at  night  all  about  the  forehead,  and 
washed  out  as  carefully  in  the  morning, 
will  be  soon  seen  to  do  wonders  in  re- 
storing this  growth  of  hair.  The  word 
"soon"  is  used  comparatively,  how- 
ever. Most  people  expect  too  speedy 
return  for  their  care  of  the  hair.  Three 
or  four  months  are  generally  necessary 
before  any  result  can  be  detected. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Tomatoes.  —  Stuffed  with 
boiled  or  steamed  corn,  cut  from  the 
ears  and  highly  seasoned,  they  are 
seasonable  just  now.  Sprinkle  the 
tops  with  fine  breadcrumbs  and  dot 
with  bits  of  butter  before  placing  in 
the  oven.  They  are  especially  good 
with  roast  beef  or  with  beefsteak. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream. — One-quarter 
square  of  chocolate,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water,  one-third  cupful  of  thin  cream, 
a  few  grains  of  salt  and  two  drops  of 
vanilla.  Melt  chocolate  in  small  sauce- 
pan placed  over  hot  water,  add  sugar 
and  boiling  water  gradually,  stirring 
constantly.  Pour  on  slowly  the  cream, 
add  salt  and  vanilla,  then  freeze. 

Escalloped  Cauliflower.  —  Cold 
cauliflower  can  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
brand  new  dish  on  the  following  day  by 
being  escalloped.  Break  up  the  sprigs 
and  cover  with  boiling  milk  in  which  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  butter  have 
been  blended.  Season  to  taste.  Cover 
the  top  with  grated  bread  and  put  in 
oven  to  bake,  moistening  during  the 
process  by  basting  with  the  milk  in 
which  the  cauliflower  is  cooking. 

An  Economical  Dish. — Chuck  steak 
is  "tendered"  and  well  larded  with 
fine  clear  suet.  It  is  then  spread  out 
and  dredged  with  flour.  Next  peas, 
potatoes,  carrots  and  bits  of  celery  are 
cut  into  dice  and  strewn  over  it.  It  is 
then  rolled  over  and  over  and  the  ends 
well  secured  by  strings  or  skewers. 
Afterward  this  is  placed  in  a  casserole, 
in  which  is  good  beef  gravy,  a  bay  leaf 
or  two  and  a  few  pepper  corns,  and 
allowed  to  simmer  till  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  tender. 

Potatoes  and  Bacon. — A  delicious 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish  is  potatoes 
stewed  with  tender  bacon.  Cut  the 
bacon  into  large  dice  and  fry  until  very 
slightly  colored.  The  bacon  should  not 
be  allowed  to  crisp.  Drain  and  mix 
with  creamed  potatoes  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  that  is,  cut  in  cubes, 
and  warmed  in  a  rich  cream  sauce. 
Let  the  potatoes  and  bacon  simmer  for 
a  few  moments  before  serving,  that 
the  two  flavors  may  have  a  chance  to 
mingle.    Sprinkle  with  minced  parsley. 

Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Slice  half  a 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  spread  on  plat- 
ters, strew  with  fine  salt  and  leave  over 
night.  In  the  morning  wash  off  the  salt 
and  chop  them.  Put  into  a  preserving 
kettle  and  add  half  a  pint  of  whole  mus- 
tard seed,  two  large  onions,  three  green 
peppers  chopped  fine,  seeds  and  all;  one 
tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  scant 
tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  vinegar.  Cook  slowly  two  or  three 
hours  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  stirring 
often. 

Green  Corn  Custard.  —  From  a 


newly  published  book  of  Southern 
recipes  is  taken  this  green  corn  cus- 
tard with  broiled  tomatoes:  One  cup- 
ful of  corn  cut  from  the  ear,  four  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  a  little  salt,  paprika 
and  onion  juice,  and  a  cupful  and  a 
quarter  of  milk.  Mix  and  bake  in  but- 
tered moulds  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 
When  firm  turn  out  on  a  hot  platter 
with  broiled  tomatoes  around,  and  over 
all  a  cream  sauce  made  with  a  table- 
spoonful each  of  butter  and  flour,  and 
one  cupful  of  milk. 

Puree  of  Potatoes. — Peel  and  wash 
two  pounds  of  medium-sized  potatoes, 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover,  and  a  little  salt,  let 
them  boil  till  soft,  then  drain  off  the 
water  and  cover  them  with  a  wet  cloth, 
set  the  lid  on  the  saucepan  and  put 
them  into  a  slack  oven  for  twelve  min- 
utes to  steam.  They  may  be  cooked  by 
steam  for  half  an  hour,  which  is  always 
preferable  to  boiling  in  water.  Rub 
them  either  through  a  sieve  or  pass 
them  through  the  machine,  and  put  the 
puree  back  into  the  saucepan;  season, 
add  a  little  sugar,  then  heat  it  up  with- 
out boiling,  stirring  in  half  a  pint  of 
cream  and  two  ounces  of  fine  butter. 

The  Ripe  Cucumber. — Ripe  cucum- 
bers make  delicious  sweet  pickle,  cat- 
sup, chowchow  and  other  good  dishes. 
To  use  them  for  sweet  pickles,  pare, 
seed  and  cut  up  seven  pounds  of  them. 
Boil  in  vinegar  and  water  half  and  half 
(after  adding  a  little  salt)  until  they 
are  clear  looking,  but  not  overdone. 
Drain  them  in  a  colander.  Then  to 
one  pint  fresh  vinegar  add  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sugar  and  let  it  come  to 
the  boiling  point.  Add  the  cucumbers 
and  scald  them.  Drain  them  again, 
and  when  cool  put  them  in  a  jar  with  a 
sprinkling  of  stick  cinnamon,  cloves, 
allspice,  mace  and  a  few  kernels  of 
black  pepper.  Sprinkle  also  a  few 
raisins  between  the  layers  of  pickle. 
Then  pour  the  juice  or  the  syrup  of 
vinegar  and  sugar  over  them  and  seal 
the  jars.  This  pickle  will  be  ready  for 
serving  in  a  few  days.  A  good  chow- 
chow  is  made  as  follows:  Peel  enough 
ripe  cucumbers  to  make  three  quarts 
when  chopped.  Chop  fine  and  add  one 
and  a  half  quarts  of  white  onions,  also 
peeled  and  chopped.  Salt  the  pickle 
to  suit  the  taste.  Put  it  in  a  coarse 
bag  and  drain  it  for  twenty  five  hours, 
after  placing  a  heavy  weight  over  it. 
When  well  drained  add  two  ounces  of 
white  mustard  seed,  two  finely  chopped 
green  peppers  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
ground  black  pepper.  Mix  all  thor- 
oughly together  and  add  enough  vine- 
gar to  cover  them.  Put  them  into  a 
stoneware  jar  and  add  a  little  grated 
horseradish  and  a  few  nasturtium 
seeds.  The  following  recipe  is  for  an 
acid  preserve  or  pickle  that  is  well 
liked  served  with  roast  mutton  or 
almost  any  roast:  Peel  firm,  ripe 
cucumbers,  remove  the  seeds,  and  cut 
them  into  slender  strips  about  an  inch 
wide  and  3  or  4  inches  long.  Put  them 
into  enough  cold  vinegar  to  cover 
them,  and  let  them  stand  twenty- four 
hours.  Then  drain  them  and  just 
cover  again  with  fresh  vinegar,  and  to 
every  quart  of  vinegar  add  two  pounds 
of  sugar. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  October  12,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  Mav. 

Wednesday  II  124@1  10%     II  12«S@1  Wi 

Thursday   1  114®1  094      1  114@1  09% 

Friday   1  09"/,@l  17        l  104@1  08 

Saturday  * — — — ®    — @  

Monday   1  07=*®1  0S%      1  084@1  09% 

Tuesday   1  07X@1  09H      1  07&@1  09^ 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi 
cago  were  as  follows  for  the  week: 
Dec. 

Wednesday   M%@bO% 

Thursday   514®494 

Friday   494@«4 

Saturday  * — -@  

Monday   47?*@484 

Tuesday   47«4@48V4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  Mav.  1905. 

Thursday  II  514@1  49%         ft  524®1  51 

Fridav   1  49>4®1  504  1  60^01  51 4 

Saturday   I  5I4@1  51  %  1  524®1  52*6 

Monday   1  b0%®\  51(4  1  514®1  52 

Tuesday    1  50^@1  50  1  52  @1  51 

Wednesday   1  504®  1  50  1  51  Si®  1  51 X 

*  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

Although  in  the  Chicago  market  specu- 
lative values  for  wheat  have  been  on  the 
down  grade  the  greater  part  of  the  week, 
the  local  market  for  once  failed  to  follow 
suit.  It  is  a  rather  common  occurrence 
for  San  Francisco  to  follow  Chicago  on 
the  declines,  but  to  remain  stationary 
when  Eastern  markets  are  advancing. 
Local  conditions  at  present  are,  however, 
quite  unfavorable  for  the  bear  interest. 
There  is  not  mnch  wheat  in  the  State, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  com- 
pared with  the  light  yield,  was  seriously 
damaged  by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  At 
this  time  of  year  large  amounts  of  wheat 
are  piled  up,  unprotected,  on  the  banks 
of  the  navigable  rivers,  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  this  city  or  Port  Costa.  It 
is  unusual  to  have  any  great  quantity  of 
rain  so  early  in  the  season,  and  in  the 
past  fifty  years  there  has  been  no  such 
rainfall  in  California  prior  to  the  middle 
of  October  as  has  been  experienced  the 
past  few  weeks.  Wheat  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  rain,  and  is  water  soaked, 
will  be  practically  worthless.  Some  of  it 
may  bo  used  for  starch,  but  even  for  this 
purpose  the  trouble  and  expense  in  han- 
dling this  wet  grain  makes  it  undesirable. 
The  demand  for  wheat  for  starch  making- 
is  limited  and  wet  wheat  will  bo  taken 
only  at  very  low  prices.  Considerable 
wheat  is  arriving  from  the  North,  repre- 
senting purchases  at  tolerably  stiff  fig- 
ures. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  624 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  474 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  45  @1  474 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was? 

December,  1904,  delivery,  I1.494®1 .51?». 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.50^®!. 524. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.50'/,@1.50;  May, 
1905.  tl.514@1.51*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   124@15s  22@— s 

Local  market  II  4U@1  424        II  45@1  47'i 

Flour. 

Quotable  values  continue  in  same  posi- 
tion as  for  some  weeks  past,  but  offerings 
of  desirable  qualities  are  not  particularly 
heavy,  and  on  such  stock  buyers  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  material  concessions. 
The  outward  movement  is  of  fairly  liberal 
proportions,  especially  to  the  Orient,  last 
Friday's  steamer  for  Asia  taking  19,64(> 
barrels,  the  bulk  of  the  shipment  being 
for  Hongkong. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  18  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®S  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  76  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  desirable 
shipping  grades  of  the  ordinary  variety 
of  barley  and  at  fully  as  good  figures  as 
have  been  current  any  time  this  season. 
Three  ships  were  the  past  week  added  to 
the  loading  fleet  to  carry  barley  to  Eu- 
rope, being  chartered  at*21s.  3d.  and  22s. 
6d.  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  option,  fid  to 
9d.  less  if  clearing  direct  for  port  of  dis- 
charge. Much  of  the  barley  lately  arriv- 
ing shows  damage  from  rain.  Where 
the  barley  is  badly  wet  it  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of  at  low  prices,  as  it  cannot  be 
stored,  and  for  immediate  use  is  fit  for 
little  else  than  hog  feed.  There  are  no 
evidences  of  anything  of  consequence  do- 
ing in  Chevalier.  In  the  speculative 
market  trading  was  confined  to  December 
feed,  with  business  light  and  fluctuations 
at  a  narrow  range. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  IIMM  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  074®1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  124@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  2ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

oats. 

Prices  for  this  cereal  remain  at  about 
same  quotable  range  as  previously  noted 
the  market  being  firm  at  ruling  rates  for 
good  to  choice  oats,  and  strong  for  desir- 
able seed  oats,  especially  Black  Russian 
which  are  in  light  stock  and  good  request. 
There  were  free  receipts  of  milling  oats 
from  the  North  this  week,  representing 
prior  arrival  purchases. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  45  @1  474 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  424 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ®1  324 

Milling   1  424®1  474 

Black  oats   1  25  @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  224®1  474 

Corn. 

Eastern  product  is  in  a  little  better  sup 
ply  and  market  is  somewhat  easier,  espe 
cially  for  common  qualities,  which  consti 
tute  the  bulk  of  present  otferings.  Choice 
California  Large  Yellow  or  White  would 
probably  command  an  advanco  on  ex 
treme  quotation.  Small  Yellow  is  in  such 
light  stock  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  424@1  474 

Large  Yellow   1  424®1  474 

Small  Yellow   1  60   ®1  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  324@1  424 

Kye. 

Market  shows  steadiness,  but  there  is 
not  much  movement. 


Good  to  choice. 


Buckwheat. 


.11  3ft    wi  4U 


None  on  market  and  values  in  conse- 
quence poorly  defined.  Good  to  choice 
quoted  nominally  at  $1.90@2.25. 

Beans. 

Further  serious  damage  to  beans  out- 
standing has  resulted  from  this  week's 
rain.  Many  beans  were  pulled  and  on 
the  ground,  awaiting  threshing;  these 
were  very  seriously  injured,  if  not  wholly 
ruined.  Market  for  all  good  to  choice 
beans  is  tending  against  buyers,  but  more 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  colored 
varieties  and  Limas.  Tho  latter  are 
offered  sparingly.  Colored  are  in  light 
supply. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  75  @3  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  15 

Large  White   2  30   @2  60 

Pinks   3  00   @3  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  60 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00   ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  20  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  25  @2  50 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  strong  for  good  to  choice, 
stocks  being  decidedly  light.  Private  ad- 
vices from  Humboldt  report  the  crop  in 
that  section  practically  ruined  by  rain. 

Green  Peas.  California   2  25  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  ©8  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  (»3  2ft 

Niles   8  26  ®  

Hops. 

Stiff  prices  are  prevailing  for  hops,  with 
demand  active  and  not  many  offering 
from  first  hands.  At  close  of  last  week 
31  §c.  was  reported  paid  at  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon, for  a  fancy  lot  of  100  bales.  Some 
heavy  transfers  were  reported  at  Port- 
land, with  sales  up  to  314c,  and  predic- 
tions that  35c.  would  be  realized  the  cur- 
rent week.  The  Portland  Oregonian  has 
issued  the  following  estimates  of  yields 
and  requirements: 

Bales. 

Oregon  crop,  1904    75,000 

Washington  crop,  1904   30,000 

California  crop,  1904    60,000 

New  York  crop,  1904    65,0u0 

Total  American  crop,  1904    230,000 

American  consumption,  1904    210,000 

American  surplus   20,000 

Estimated  old  stock   25,000 

Total  available  for  export   45,000 

Cwt. 

English  consumption,  1904    700,090 

Total  English  crop,  1904    350,000 

English  shortage  (235,000  Ameri'n  bales) .  350,000 

Bales. 

Continental  exportable  surplus   75,000 

American  exportable  surplus   45,000 

Total  exportable  surplus   120,000 

England's  shortage   235,000 

Available  from  outside  countries  120,000 

Deficiency  115,000 

The  New  York  Producers'  Price  Cur- 
rent says:  "New  York  State  is  about  60 
per  cent,  sold  out,  an  occurrence  that  has 
not  happened  in  the  trade  for  many  years. 
Ordinarily  at  this  season  of  year  dealers 
are  only  beginning  to  look  at  samples,  but 
this  year  buying  without  samples  seems 
to  be  the  way  of  trading.  Reports  from 
England  indicate  a  very  strong  market, 
but  it  would  appear  that  English  dealers 
are  neglecting  their  own  hops,  as  pro- 
ducers are  holding  values  at  too  high  a 
figure.  Choice  East  Kent  Goldings  are 
quoted  at  220s.  A  very  active  market  is 
reported  in  Germany  and  Austria,  with 


prices  ranging  from  170  to  190  marks. 
The  local  market  continues  quiet  but  very- 
strong. " 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  28  ®3i 

Wool. 

Little  doing  in  this  center  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  first  hands,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wools  are  not  here  to  operate 
upon.  Market  shows  the  same  healthy 
condition  as  previously  noted.  Eastern 
and  foreign  advices  all  report  current 
values  being  well  maintained,  and  no  ex- 
cessive supplies  anywhere. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   22  ®— 

Northern,  defective  .17  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice   20  ©•"> 

Nevada   15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  u  @i8 

San  ,loa(juin  and  Southern,  free.  12  <„  ir, 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  ®10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

All  the  hay  exposed  to  the  late  rains  is 
in  bad  condition.  Much  of  this  hay  is 
coming  forward  and  is  meeting  with  a 
weak  and  dragging  market.  All  the  de- 
sirable hay  now  offering  is  coming  out  of 
warehouses,  and  for  this  stock  advanced 
prices  are  being  askod  to  cover  warehouse 
charges.  The  markot  for  good  to  choice 
hay  is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Straw  is 
higher. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  114  00  @  15  (10 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00  9  14  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   9  00  ®  13  oil 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ®  11  uo 

Barley   9  50   ®  12  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  @  11  50 

Compressed   13  00  @  I  ft  50 

Straw,  >  bale    40  @  65 

Mlllstuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  re  1  ains 
about  as  last  noted,  stocks  being  princi- 
pally in  few  hands.  Bran  is  in  much  bet- 
ter supply  than  Middlings.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley is  being  firmly  held.  Tendency  on 
Milled  Corn  has  been  to  slightly  lower 
figures. 

Bran,  f,  ton  120  00   @  22  00 

Middlings   24  00  @  2X  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00  @  23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00  @  32  50 

Cracked  Corn     32  50  ®  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   81  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  Al- 
falfa Seed,  but  there  is  very  little  on  the 
market,  not  enough  to  enable  giving 
wholesale  quotations:  Kic.  is  being  asked 
in  a  jobbing  way  for  choice.  Not  much 
movement  in  Mustard  Seed.  Flaxseed  is 
arriving  from  tho  North  and  going  to  the 
oil  works  on  contracts. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  60  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  ®— 

Rape   1*@  24 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

There  is  not  much  choice  to  select  water 
white  honey  offering,  and  this  sort  is  be- 
ing very  steadily  held.  Stocks  of  amber 
grades  are  of  fair  proportions  and  are 
not  receiving  much  attention  from  any 
class  of  buyers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   84®  3Ji 

White  Comb,  I  frames  124®  13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked.  Larger 
quantities  than  are  offering  could  be  read- 
ily placed  at  prevailing  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light  $  lb  29  ®90 

Dark    27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  best 
grades  of  Beef  and  market  for  the  same 
is  moderately  firm.  Common  qualities 
are  offering  quite  freely  and  are  meeting 
with  slow  sale.  Veal  is  arriving  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  the  current  demand. 
Values  for  Mutton  and  Lamb  remain 
quotably  about  as  last  noted,  but  for 
other  than  the  best  the  market  is  with- 
out noteworthy  firmness.  Hogs  suitable 
for  packers'  need  continue  in  good  re- 
quest; the  demand  for  cutting  up  for  im- 
mediate use  is  not  particularly  active. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  b0%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  B>   6  @  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  ®  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  B>s   44@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   44®  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44®  44 

Veal,  large,  *8>   7  @8 

Veal,  small,  *  tb   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  >  lb   8  ®  84 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Values  for  hides  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  the  quoted  range,  with  demand 


good.  Pelt  market  is  showing  steadiness. 
Tallow  is  being  shipped  out  in  consider- 
able quantities,  mostly  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  ®  94 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  ®  94    —   ®  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  9      —  @  84 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fcs. .—  @  94  —  ®  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>s  —  @9      —   @  84 

Stags  _  ®7      _  ®a 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @io      —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  ®n     _  @io 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @114  —  ®I04 

Dry  Hides  1«4@17  154@16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  13  @14      12  ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @19      —  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f.  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  f\  skin   15®  80 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  SO®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  t  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

■tags  and  Bagging. 

Same  inactity  previously  noted  is  pre- 
vailing in  tho  bag  market.  In  quotations, 
representing  asking  prices,  there  are  no 
changes  to  vecord. 

Bean  Bags    I  4£®6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5J*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  @54 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  |t  100    4  60  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-fi>   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  »4-tt>   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

Market  for  Young  Chickens  was  in  gen- 
erally better  condition  than  previous 
week,  imported  stock  being  in  lighter  re- 
ceipt. Large  and  fat  Hens  were  in  good 
request.  Market  for  choice  Turkeys 
showed  firmness,  although  demand  was 
not  active.  Ducks  and  Geese  in  prime 
condition  were  not  neglected.  Market 
for  Pigeons  was  firmer  for  Young. 

Turkeys,  Young,  $  lb  I   18  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f  lb   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  B>   15  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  f>  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  60  @  5  50 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen   4  50  @500 

Ducks,  large  young,  f  dozen   4  50  ®  6  00 

Geese,  f,  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  75  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   125  ®  

Pigeons,  young   2  110  @  2  50 

Batter. 

For  fancy  fresh  as  high  as  31c  was 
asked,  but  there  was  much  fresh  butter, 
which  was  by  no  means  of  poor  quality, 
going  bogging  for  custom  at  materially 
lower  figures.  Trade  is  largely  on  cold 
storage  holdings,  owners  being  anxious  to 
realize,  believing  there  will  be  no  more 
favorable  opportunity. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   29  @30 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @28 

Creamery,  seconds   22  ®24 

Dairy,  select   25  @27 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®24 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @20 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

Market  is  firm  for  choice  to  select  new 
flat,  stocks  of  this  sort  being  light. 
Young  Americas  are  in  sufficient  supply 
for  the  immediate  demand  at  full  current 
figures.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  fair  demand 
and  is  being  steadily  held. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   104@U 

California,  good  to  choice   94@10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @  94 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @11 

Eastern   10  @1S 

Eggs. 

Receipts  of  fresh  are  of  fair  average 
proportions  for  this  time  of  year,  but  it  is 
the  exception  where  the  eggs  are  uni- 
formly large  and  white  as  well  as  strictly 
fresh.  Such  command  good  prices.  Ir- 
regular sizes  and  mixed  colors  are  not 
eagerly  sought  after.  Buyers  content 
with  other  than  fancy  fresh  are  running 
mainly  on  cold  storage  or  Eastern  eggs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  39  ®- 
Callfornia,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  324®374 

California,  good  to  choice  store   274(8824 

Eastern  firsts   24  ®28 

Eastern  seconds   21  (a>23 

Vegetables. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles showed  more  firmness,  owing  to  a 
material  decrease  in  receipts.  Tomatoes 
in  prime  to  choice  condition  were  a  rather 
scarce  article.  Green  Corn  was  mostly 
under  choice.  Onions  were  offering  less 
freely,  and  at  figures  less  favorable  to 
buyers  than  prevailed  the  previous  week. 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  tb   34®  5 

Beans,  String.  T»B>   3  ®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  tb   34®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  »  100  n>8. . .  75  @  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  f>  crate   75  ®  1  26 

Cucumbers,  f,  box   80  @  60 

Egg  Plant.  f>  box   40  ®  65 

Garlic,  f  B>   4  ®  44 

Okra,  Green,  f.  box   40  ®  60 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  »  ctl   115  ®  1  80 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  >  tb   3  ®  4 

Peppers,  Green,  f,  box   85  @  60 
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Summer  Squash,  $  box   40  @  75 

Tomatoes,  box   20   @  50 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50@60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  aggregated  toler- 
ably heavy  for  the  week,  and  with  the  de- 
mand light  and  mostly  local,  the  market 
was  without  special  firmness,  particularly 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings.  Choice 
to  select  Burbanks  were  in  the  main  stead- 
ily held.  Sweets  were  not  in  heavy  re- 
ceipt, but  stocks  were  ample  for  the 
demand,  and  prices  were  without  quotable 
improvement. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  V  cental   1  00  @  1  35 

Potatoes  white,  »  cental   60   (a>  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental   1  00   @  1  20 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  have  caused  a 
great  decrease  in  the  receipts  and  offer- 
ings of  fresh  fruit,  the  market  having 
much  the  aspect  now  that  it  ordinarily 
wears  a  month  or  two  later.  Values  for 
Apples  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
choice  to  select  are  being  quite  steadily 
held,  and  are  expected  to  soon  receive 
more  attention,  owing  to  other  deciduous 
fruits  rapidly  disappearing.  Bartlett 
Pears  are  offering  out  of  cold  storage,  but 
there  are  none  arriving  from  the  interior. 
Winter  Nelis  and  cooking  Pears  are  in 
fair  receipt,  with  no  very  active  move- 
ment in  either,  althoug-h  choice  Winter 
Nelis  bid  fair  to  sell  well  a  little  later  on. 
Peaches  are  nearly  out,  and  those  now  on 
market  are  mostly  under  choice.  In  the 
way  of  Plum's,  Coe's  Late  Red  make  a 
fair  showing,  but  are  not  very  actively 
sought  after.  Melons  of  all  kinds  were 
held  about  as  last  quoted,  although  the 
demand  was  limited  and  the  market  for 
the  general  run  of  offerings  could  not  be 
termed  firm.  Grapes  were  mostly  rain- 
damaged  and  moved  slowly  at  generally 
low  figures.  Berries  were  in  light  receipt 
and  for  such  as  were  in  prime  condition 
materially  higher  prices 
than  last  quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- tb.  bx.. 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box  

Cantaloupes,  9  crate. . .   

Grapes,  ^  box  or  crate  

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Huckleberries.  $  fb  

Nutmeg  Melons.  $  box  

Peaches,  H  small  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  K»  box  

Pears,  Cooking,  ^  box  

Persimmons,     regular  box  

Plums,  Coe's  Late  Red,  ¥•  box. . 

Pomegranates,  $  small  box  

Pomegranates,  f»  large  box  

Quinces,  'f,  box    

Raspberries,  f>  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  ches 

Strawberries,  large,  $  chest  

Watermelons,  ^  doz  

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  as  a  whole  fully  as 
healthy  condition  as  at  date  of  last  re- 
view. While  there  is  no  active  wholesale 
purchasing,  this  is  largely  due  to  absence 
of  noteworthy  offerings  of  most  kinds 
from  first  hands.  The  firmness  of  the 
market  is  most  pronounced  on  Apricots, 
Pears,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  there 
being  no  heavy  quantities  of  either  sort 
seeking  custom.  Choice  to  fancy  Pears 
are  especially  in  limited  supply.  There 
are  few  Pitted  Plums  in  stock;  buyers  in 
quest  of  choice  would  find  it  difficult  to 
purchase  at  current  quotations.  The 
Apple  market  is  quiet  and  easy  in  tone, 
in  sympathy  with  conditions  East.  Figs 
are  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  for  ordi- 
nary qualities  the  market  presents  an 
easy  tone,  the  demand  for  other  than 
choice  to  select  not  being  urgent.  The 
Prune  market  is  firm  for  large  and  steady 
for  the  other  sizes,  with  a  fairly  active 
movement.  There  are  not  enough  30-40 
Prunes  to  warrant  regular  quotations; 
they  would  command  5c.  or  more,  partic- 
ularly if  choice  and  attractive.  The 
steamer  Abydos,  sailing  Oct.  7,  took 
532,975  lbs.  Prunes  for  Germany,  and  the 
steamer  City  of  Sydney  took  34,672  lbs. 
for  same  destination.  The  steamer  Queen, 
for  British  Columbia,  carried  22,000  lbs. 
assorted  dried  fruits,  and  the  steamer 
Siberia,  for  Asia,  carried  26,700  lbs. 
assorted. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5(4®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50- tb  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @\0Vi 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  #  B>          VA@  8J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-fb  box,  1-fb  cartons  50  @65 

Nectarines,  Red,  f*  ft   5  @  6 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5}£<a  6Vt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice    6H@  7(4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  8J4 

Pears,  standard,  #  ft   654®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5!*@  6*4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6^4®  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y,®  7i4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   i  @  1% 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l^@l'/tc;  4O-50s,  33S£@4c; 
50-60S,  2V4@23£c;  60-70S,  2@25*c;  70-80S,  l!4@lj*c; 
80-90s,  1@imc;  90-lOOs,  H@%c;  small,  '/>@%o. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4% 
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Apples,  quartered   3^@  4H 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  %Vt 

Figs,  Black   4 

Raisins. 

This  year's  Raisin  pack  will  be  light, 
probably  less  than  half  the  quantity  of 
last  season,  owing  to  great  damage  by 
the  unprecedentedly  heavy  rains  for  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Market  is  firm, 
with  prospects  of  ruling  higher,  especially 
for  best  qualities.  There  is  a  fairly  active 
outward  movement,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 
CROP  of  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box   87V6®  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   90  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-ft  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20-lb  box  185  @  

Imperials.  20- fb  box   2  25  ®  

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  22£c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3^0 

4-  Crown  Standard  4  c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4Hc 

Seedless  Sultanas  3J<o 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  5V4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  43£c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4'^c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded     8X0 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist..  50's  ..  3H<g»5c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50's.  .4  V"  Be 

Citrus  Fruits. 

A  very  quiet  market  has  been  ex- 
perienced the  current  week  for  citrus 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Oranges  are  not  in 
large  supply  and  are  being  steadily  held. 
Quotable  values  for  Lemons  are  without 
special  change,  but  full  figures  are  not 
readily  realized,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select.  New  crop  Grape  Fruit  to 
the  extent  of  two  boxes  arrived  from 
Oroville.  Limes  are  offering  at  a  decline 
of  50c  per  case. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   1  50   @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  75  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  2i   @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  Tgi  box   2  50   tw3  50 

Limes,  Mexican,     box. . .    4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

In  the  Almond  market  there  are  no 
new  developments  to  note;  choice  are  be- 
ing firmly  held,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  defective  nuts  this  season  and  these 
are  moving  slowly.  Deliveries  of  new 
crop  Walnuts  are  expected  the  coming 
week.  Although  there  is  a  heavy  yield, 
most  of  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of 
through  orders  booked  early  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  f>  ft  10  ®\2yt 

Nonpareil  Almonds   13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  I2!4@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   W%®\0Vi 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    5  @  6 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   9  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  1CV4®— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   8!4®— 

Wine. 

The  market  for  dry  wines  is  showing  a 
firm  tone,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
quantities  of  this  season's  grapes  which 
have  been  ruined  by  the  recent  rains.  All 
the  dry  wine  grapes  which  were  on  the 
vines  during  this  week's  storm  are  prac- 
tically a  total  loss,  and  thousands  of  tons 
were  exposed.  In  Napa  county  most  of 
the  grapes  were  saved,  but  in  most  other 
dry  wine  sections  large  quantities  remain 
ungathered  and  will  not  pay  for  the  pick- 
ing. The  loss  of  sweet  wine  grapes,  while 
considerable,  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as 
of  dry  wine  stock.  Most  of  the  sweet 
wine  grapes  were  gathered,  and  those  re- 
maining unpicked  will  not  prove  a  total 
loss.  Dry  wines  of  1903  remain  quotable 
at  15@18c.  per  gallon,  but  higher  prices 
are  looked  for.  Sweet  wine  market  is 
without  improvement,  30c.  per  gallon  for 
1903  vintage  being  the  price  at  the  win- 
eries. The  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  sail- 
ing Saturday  last,  carried  148,065  gallons 
and  46  cases,  including  139,894  gallons  for 
New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  were  252,050  gallons, 
and  for  preceding  week  were  283,130  gal- 
lons. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \i  sks  127,986 

Wheat,  ctls   91,822 

Barley,  ctls  122,248 

Oats,  ctls   31,558 

Corn,  ctls   3,753 

Rye,  ctls   456 

Beans,  sks   21,181 

Potatoes,  sks   30,130 

Onions,  sks   4,620 

Hay,  tons   4,591 

Wool,  bales   5,025 

Hops,  bales    4,700 


Since 
July  1,1904 


1,383,343 
808,905 
1.076,738 
351,639 
25,157 
18,462 
82.748 
344,754 
48,347 
69,713 
22,838 
13,776 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk   67,028 

Wheat,  ctls   233 

Barley,  ctls   71,106 

Oats,  ctls   1,186 

Corn,  ctls   816 

Beans,  sks   585 

Hay,  bales   7,137 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,880 

Honey,  cases   29 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,389 


Since 
July  1,1904 


1,000,152 
64,922 
503,557 
6,148 
7,624 
22,503 
47,416 
741,504 
56,482 
448 
29,366 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,232 
290 
1,8 

5 
10 
50 
1,358 
215 


23,648 


You  Owe  it  to 
Your  Family 

To  treat  that  kidney  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

If  you  have  kidney  trouble  and  have 
not  shaken  it  off,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  cure  for  Bright's  Disease. 

As  showing  how  prevalent  chronic 
kidney  trouble  (technically  known  to 
physicians  as  Bright's  Disease)  is,  Dr. 
Loomis  of  the  famous  Bellevue  Hospital 
says  that  he  believes  from  the  autopsies 
that  nine-tenths  of  men  and  woman 
over  forty  have  Bright's  Disease  in 
some  form. 

Druggists  know.  Here  is  what  a 
large  city  drug  firm  says: 

"When  we  are  asked  for  something 
good  for  kidney  trouble  there's  just 
one  question  that  gives  us  a  line  on  its 
seriousness,  viz:  HOW  LONG  HAVE 
YOU  HAD  IT  ?  if  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  we  have  a  number  of  things. 
But  if  for  months  nothing  but  Fulton's 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  will 
effect  the  cure." 

Western  Drug  Co., 
1016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  know  how  long  you  have  had 
your  "kidney  trouble  "  as  you  call  it. 
If  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  al- 
though delay  is  dangerous,  possibly  you 
can  still  play  with  it  a  little  longer  by 
calling  it  "kidney  trouble"  and  taking 
simple  "kidney  trouble"  remedies. 
But  if  you  have  had  it  for  several 
months  nothing  but  Fulton's  Renal 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  stands 
between  it  and  death.  You  owe  it  to 
your  family  to  treat  that  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Bright's  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


f.f   <^feid*J  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  S5.00 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BULBS 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS. 
SPANISH  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS. 
ANEMONE,  ETC. 

Send  for  our  Bulb  Catalogue. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees ■ Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RTJFESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write   for   Price    List  I 

NAPA,.^^  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Contracts  entered  into  now  for  bench 
grafting  for  season  of  1906. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in 
the  nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to 
satisfied  customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  %™g*3a&8& 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
5c.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000  00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Geu'lMgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  sorts 


A  MONOGRAPH 

|^  ON  THE 

ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.fr. 
It  treats  ou  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  theerop.  and  all 
the  leading;  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  aro  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


.DEWEY.STRONG&CCX, 

J] 

r330  MARKET  ST.  ST^ 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  on 
Saturday,  October  1st.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  a  good  social  meeting 
and  an  excellent  lunch. 

Two  applications  for  the  degrees 
were  reported  favorably  on  and  the 
candidates  were  duly  elected. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  re 
ferred  the  communication  from  the 
Audubon  Society  of  Southern  California, 
consisting  of  Bro.  Barber  and  Sisters 
Zartman  and  Hamilton,  asked  for  fur- 
ther time  for  investigating  and  were 
granted  it. 

The  Worthy  Master  read  the  report 
he  will  make  to  the  State  Grange  for 
the  past  year. 

The  Secretary  read  the  program  of 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute  to  be  held 
in  Berkeley  on  October  25,  26  and  27. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  short  course 
in  agriculture,  commencing  on  the  11th 
inst.,  and  the  coming  State  Farmers' 
Institute  are  both  of  much  importance, 
and  will  make  a  new  era  in  agricultural 
education  in  California. 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  day 
were  opened  by  an  appropriate  and 
thoughtful  paper,  read  by  Sister  C.  P. 
Styles,  on  "What  constitutes  the  es- 
sential features  inside  the  ideal  home?  " 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Sister  C. 
P.  Styles.  She  reasoned  that  the 
number  of  rooms  or  their  elaborate 
finishing  or  furnishing  do  not,  by  any 
means,  constitute  the  essential  features 
of  the  ideal  home— the  most  important 
feature  is  the  family  occupying  it.  A 
family  is  essential  to  the  ideal  home. 
The  several  members  of  the  family 
should  have  due  regard  for  each  other, 
each  one  should  be  careful  to  do  his  or 
her  own  part  and  children  should  have 
their  parts  and  be  required  to  do  them. 
It  is  the  watchful  care  of  the  parents 
and  the  loving  obedience  of  the  children 
that  make  the  inside  features  of  the 
ideal  home,  from  the  humblest  cottage 
to  the  most  elaborate  dwelling  in  the 
land. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  was  referred 
to  the  State  Grange,  convened  in 
Oakland  Tuesday,  October  4. 

Co-operation. — Three  questions  were 
drawn  from  the  question  box:  "In 
what  way  can  the  farmers  co-operate 
to  sell  their  crops?  "  This  is  a  puzzler. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  depends  upon 
a  certainty  of  compensation  for  his 
time  and  labor  expended  and  for  his 
capital  invested,  and  this  compensation 
can  only  be  secured  by  co-operation  in 
sales.  How  is  this  co  operation  to  be 
efiected?  "That's  the  rub."  It  seemed 
to  be  admitted  that  no  co-operation 
can  be  effected  but  by  the  full  union  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  business,  nor 
then  until  every  one  sinks  his  individu- 
ality in  the  union.  If  any  refuse  to  co- 
operate, because  his  plan  is  not  adopted 
or  because  some  other  one's  plan  is, 
or  some  other  one  is  placed  in  trust, 
the  attempt  will  be  a  failure.  No  co- 
operation can  be  effective  without  each 
and  every  one  sinks  his  individuality 
and  his  individual  views  and  allows 
them  to  be  absorbed  in  the  whole.  Un- 
til this  is  done  by  each  and  all  no  co-op- 
eration will  be  effectual  or  lasting  and 
any  one  who  refuses  to  co-operate  in 
this  way  is  an  enemy  to  co-operation. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  co-operation 
on  a  large  scale  can  best  be  effected  by 
smaller  co-operations,  after  they  have 
learned  the  work  incidental  to  their  as- 
sociations, and  after  they  have  trained 
their  agents  in  their  business — then  as- 
sociating themselves  in  a  larger,  and 
ultimately  into  one  large,  association. 
The  question  is  still  a  debatable  one. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Important. — "What  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  before  the  farmers  at 
the  present  time?  "  The  Worthy  Mas- 
ter declared  the  subject  just  discussed 
was  the  most  important  one,  outweigh- 


ing transportation,  irrigation,  seasons 
and  every  other  single  subject. 

Soil  Water. — "How  can  we  know 
whether  the  water  level  has  fallen? 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  is  by  obser- 
vation and  record,  still  the  subject  is 
getting  to  be  one  of  a  great  deal  of  in 
terest — for  every  season  more  and 
more  dependence  for  irrigation  water 
is  being  placed  on  the  underground 
flow.  It  was  agreed  that  in  this  sec 
tion  the  water  level  has  raised  and  this 
is  shown  by  the  level  of  water  in  our 
wells  and  by  the  ranker  and  greener 
growth  of  vegetation.  However,  this 
has  reference  to  the  water  flow  next  to 
the  surface,  the  water  in  quantities  suf 
ficient  for  irrigation  purposes  coming 
from  lower  strata.  The  impression 
seemed  to  prevail  that  the  substratum 
flow,  which  furnishes  the  irrigation 
supply  of  water,  is  falling  off,  but  will 
be  restored  by  heavier  winter  rains. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is:  "Is 
all  the  water  of  this  county,  appropri- 
ated for  irrigation  purposes,  put  to  a 
beneficial  use?  If  it  is  not,  how  can  it 
be  done?  "  To  be  answered  by  Bro.  T. 
B.  Twaddle.  J.  T. 


For  the  sake  of 
your  face,  use 
only  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


SVGAR 

5oibs.»ie° 

Get  acquainted  with  oar  Quality 
Groceries  by  ordering  Combination 
No.  60.  Send  $8.60;  wo  pay  the  ox- 
preia  or  freight. 

60  lb*,  beat   Granulated  Cane 

Bagar.  white  and  dry  41.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Rice,  very  belt  _   1.00 

101b.  pall  pare  Leaf  Lord,  Bex 

or  Swift  „  L10 

61bi.  fancy  Kngllih  Breakfast 

Spider  Leg  or  Ceylon  Tea  2.M 

61bi.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roait  or  ground,  none  better.  1.60 
61bi.    pare   Baking  Powder, 

Baatern  "Cream"  _.  -  1.60 

18  60 

■  <r«rr:hta|  pamMtl-HlMT  but  Trial 
BpU  of  hi  lum  muled  trm.    wt  a-*  th«  iarf. 


■M  Mill  Order  Hon..  < 


tha  r»oia.  c»i 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  lac. 
36  Market  Street,  BAN  FRANCISCO 
rtMM  nitBilti  tail  sapar  vfcta  «H«rta|. 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  CO. 
Agricultural  Chemists  and 
Engineers. 

WE  HELP  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT 
GROWERS  MAKE  MONEY 

By  analyzing:  Soils,  Water,  Fertilizers,  Spraying 
Materials,  Etc. 

LAND   INSPECTIONS    AND  ADAPTATIONS 
Guaranteed  Reports  on  Rural  Properties. 

83-85   NEW    MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  tvlRON  WORKS 

i»  rumour  ST.  s*NruHciscc 


"■5-TOIt  SCALE 

c^^t  ALSO  PITLESS  AND  SHALLOW  PIT 


  THK  AHKRICtN  84' ALE  CO., 

lt>4  Am.  Bank  Bldg,  hi»n  iu  t  i  I  y.  Mo. 


$35» 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOjCJ 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  a  few  of  which  we  give  below  : 
First,  last  and  always, 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST 

THE  V.  S.  HAS  A  PRACTICAL  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN  into  which  it  is  venr 
easy  to  pour  milk.  • 

THE  U.  S.  WEARS  THE  LONdEST  with  the  least  expense,  so  its  users  say 
-J™  <J-  S.  CAN  PRODUCE  THICK  CREAM  a,  well  as  thin  cream  without 
clofrgins.  thus  enabling  the  user  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cream- 
eries that  demand  thick  cream  and  pay  one  cent  more  a  pound  for  it 

th„J?E  U-  S-  'S  THIT  SAF,EST  SEPARATOR,  its  Rears  being  entirely  enclosed, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  danger  of  injury  to  them  or  those  around  it. 

THE  U.  S  SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY,  as  all  who  will  buy  one 
will  soon  find  out.  ' 

From  the  above  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 

THE  U.  S.  8EPARAT0R  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Write  /or  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 
We  tm  truufer  honwt  it  m»ny  dtff«r«nt  points,  thai  Irjiurtng  prompt  delivery  to  «nT  wetlon. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  V.  S.  Separators  at  the  St   Louis  Exposition,  space  58, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Hullding. 

Pfomnt   Deliverv  A«<lilv>H    t°  California  customers  from  £ 
iwiii^l    L/cnvcij'    raSSUlCU    No  delays.    Address  all  letter- 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  94%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 


For  Irrigating, 
.  I      lng,  etc. 


reclamation,  mln- 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-HJ  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL ,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Bulfalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Kxcelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Kndurance). 

-(Ml  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

'  We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Self-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


MODEL  ENGINE. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»;stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A  .sis.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  California. 


gj|  HAYPRESSES  lead 


IJPhtnTng 


our  Catalogue  bnowb  why 

[itNtt  f0H  Out  NOW  bnOw\N(i  STVLtb 

Kf\mb  CITY  HAY  PRE55  CO*1 

•v      429   MILL  ST  KANSAS  CI  TV  MO 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlet!  and  Pricei. 


fHPAL)  D  ATP?  C  California.  Washington 
vl  '  Cnr  t\r\  I  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 

G  86  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  356  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  228  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Tubulars  Find  Gold 
in  Milk 

Good  butter  is  worth  20  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  is  worth  only  one 
cent  a  pound  as  stock  food,  yet  farm- 
ers using  gravity  skimmers  —  pans 
and  cans  that  leave  half  the  cream  in 
the  milk — feed  that  half  the  cream 
to  stock,  then  wonder  why  dairy- 
ing don't  pay. 
Can't  find  gold  with- 
out digging.  Can't 
make  dairying  pay 
big  profits  without 
getting  all  the 
cream. 

TUBULARS 

Dig  Right  Down 

to  the  paying  level 
—  squeeze  the  last 

drop   of    cream    out  of    milk — 

make     dairying     pay.  Tubulars 

are  the  only  modern  separators. 
The  picture  shows  them.  Write  for 
catalogue  G-131. 

The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


California  Poultry  Growing. 

By  Mr.  L.  C.  Byce  of  Petaluma,  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  different  methods  in  vogue 
in  California  to  that  employed  by  our 
Eastern  friends,  one  would  imagine  that 
none  but  a  native  Californian  could  raise 
poultry  in  this  State. 

The  difference  lies  simply  in  conform- 
ing to  local  conditions  and  not  that  the 
care  and  routine  of  feeding  is  on  entirely 
different  lines.  In  the  East  where  the 
thermometer  drops  way  below  zero, 
houses  must  be  provided  to  protect  the 
fowls  from  the  severe  frosts  and  only 
when  such  houses  are  warm  (oftentimes 
being  artificially  warmed)  and  supple- 
mented by  bountiful  feeding,  are  eggs 
produced  in  the  winter  time. 

Just  at  the  time  in  the  year  when  an 
Eastern  man  is  studiously  planning  to 
protect  his  fowls  from  the  inclement 
weather,  do  the  copious  rains  of  Cali- 
fornia descend,  starting  the  tender 
shoots  of  grass,  and  as  the  fowls  have 
completed  moulting,  with  proper  feed- 
ing, egg  production  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence. This  continues  under  wise 
care  and  management  during  the 
months  when  the  Eastern  poultryman 
is  obliged  to  provide  against  the  drink- 
ing water  being  frozen  into  solid  cakes 
of  ice,  and  many  times  to  shovel  paths 
through  the  snow  to  reach  his  chicken 
houses,  while  the  California  poultryman 
is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
and  gathering  in  his  crop  and  disposing 
of  them  at  good  prices,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  shipped  to  Eastern  cities 
to  supply  the  demand  during  long  con- 
tinued periods  of  low  temperature. 

The  Easterner  may  be  able  to  make 
reasonable  comparisons  of  the  advant- 
ages the  California  poultryman  labors 
under  in  performing  his  work  in  the 
actual  care  of  fowls  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
large  over  the  fields  or  in  the  sometimes 
more  prescribed  limits  at  all  times  in 
the  year,  the  rains  keeping  them  within 
doors  only  at  short  intervals,  between 
which  there  is  much  of  the  entire  year. 

On  account  of  the  favorable  climatic 
conditions  the  average  egg  production 
of  a  flock  of  well-kept  fowls  is  greater 
than  in  the  East.  Poultry  raising  is 
conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in 
some  localities  in  this  State  than  others, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  due  to  more  favor- 
able conditions  as  to  the  local  fostering 
influences.    Most   of  the  valleys  and 


hillsides  of  California  are  adapted  to 
profitable  poultry  raising. 

The  class  of  houses  are  not  of  the  ex- 
pensive kind.  Many  of  those  who  have 
made,  and  are  making,  money,  use 
cheaply  constructed  chicken  houses, 
the  cracks  not  even  being  battened, 
although  the  writer,  as  well  as  many 
poultrymen,  favor  a  good  tight  house, 
properly  ventilated,  for  in  this  State, 
as  in  colder  countries,  the  better  pro- 
tected our  fowls  are  the  less  food  will 
be  required  to  keep  up  the  animal 
warmth,  and  all  food  consumed,  over 
and  above  meeting  that  requirement, 
is  converted  to  eggs.  It  can  therefore 
be  readily  understood  that  a  California 
hen  will  produce  more  eggs  for  the 
same  consumption  of  food  than  hens  in 
a  rigorous  climate. 

The  Easterners,  acquainted  with 
Eastern  methods  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  fowls,  make  ideal  California  poultry- 
men  as  soon  as  they  acquire  an  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  local  conditions, 
such  as  influence  of  climate,  housing 
and  feeding  according  to  methods  em- 
ployed here.  The  differences  are  not 
great,  but  are  all  in  favor  of  California, 
when  the  annual  account  is  made  up. 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  prominent 
poultry  sections  writes  me  as  follows: 
"  We  consider  there  is  more  profit  in 
keeping  twenty-five  hens  than  one  cow. 
We  do  not  make  $5  from  one  hen,  but 
we  do  clear  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  hen 
per  year."  How  many  men  have  I  heard 
exclaim,  "If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
chickens  I  would  have  run  behind,"  and 
dairymen  also  say  "  I  make  more  money 
out  of  my  hens  than  I  do  the  cows." 

Now  to  illustrate.  In  my  own  neigh- 
borhood, neighbor  No.  1  keeps  twenty 
cows  and  500  hens,  he  says:  "  The  hens 
beat  the  cows  all  hollow."  His  profit 
on  the  hens  last  year  was  $800.  No.  2 
has  fifteen  acres  of  land,  a  family  of 
four,  keeps  500  hens,  lives  and  dresses 
well,  has  money  to  spend,  rides  in  his 
carriage  and  enjoys  life  well.  No.  3 
does  not  make  an  exclusive  business  of 
poultry,  but  keeps  a  flock  of  300  hens 
and  they  cleared  him  $500  last  year.  A 
gentleman  in  another  section  of  the 
country  sends  the  writer  the  following 
data  as  to  his  operations  for  one  year 
with  a  flock  of  500  hens: 

Sold  5201  dozen  esgs  at  28  cents  per  dozen. 81, 481  50 

Sold  150  hens  at  $6  per  dozen   75  00 

Sold  18  dozen  broilers,  J4  50  per  dozen   81  00 

Increased  flock  100  pullets,  17.50  dozen ... .      58  35 

dross  receipts  $1,095  85 

Cost  of  feed  for  the  year   700  00 

Net  profit  $  995  85 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  illustra- 
tions as  those  above  given,  demon- 
strating the  oft  repeated  statement, 
which  is  a  fact  beyond  any  question, 
that  California  is  the  poultryman's 
paradise.  The  writer  has  not  made 
any  reference  to  the  great  number  of 
poultrymen  who  have  from  5000  to  7000 
laying  hens,  preferring  to  speak  only  of 
those  of  moderate  size  flocks  such  as 
anyone  can  care  for  without  hiring 
help.  A  specific  feature  which  fre- 
quently astonishes  many  an  Eastern 
man  is  that  such  large  flocks  can  roam 
at  will,  mingling  together  with  perfect 
immunity  from  disease.  On  account  of 
the  favorable  climatic  conditions,  the 
pure  air  of  California  and  the  inexpen- 
sive methods  of  housing,  the  largest 
ratio  of  profit  is  insured  to  the  poultry- 
man  who  engages  in  the  industry  here. 


Who  is 

Macbeth  ? 
The  maker  who 
isn't  afraid  of  his 
lamp-chimneys. 


The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  all  you 
need  to  know  for  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney-money;  sent  free; 
do  you  want  it? 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Poultry  Ought  to  Be  Worth  Some- 
thing. 

Now  that  Thanksgiving  is  approach- 
ing, Eastern  poultry  merchants  are 
already  on  the  lookout  for  stock.  Two 
months  is  nearly  the  time  limit  for  get- 
ting and  filling  Thanksgiving  orders. 
According  to  the  National  Provisioner, 
a  careful  survey  of  the  field  fails  to 
find  a  plentiful  supply  of  birds.  Good 
poultry  will  not  be  plentiful  enough  to 
go  around  at  reasonable  figures. 
Farmers  have  sold  their  grain 
at  good  prices  and  have  not 
bothered  to  fatten  their  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks  and  chickens.  In  fact, 
the  farms  show  a  smaller  supply  of  all 
poultry  as  compared  with  two  years 
ago.  High  prices  of  meats  have  in- 
creased the  ever  popular  taste  for 
poultry  and  have  kept  the  price  and 
the  demand  at  the  top  notch.  This  has 
served  to  keep  chickens  and  other 
birds  from  coming  to  market.  That 
largely  accounts  for  the  present 
scarcity.  The  demand  has  been  so 
brisk  and  the  prices  so  well  maintained 
at  the  farm  that  almost  anything 
brought  relatively  good  prices.  That 
may  account  largely  for  the  negligence 
or  lack  of  feeding  at  the  farm.  The 
fact  exists  that  poultry  of  all  kinds  is 
scarce  and  the  price  will  be  pretty 
stiff  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade. 
Prime  birds  will,  in  the  language  of  the 
Southern  farmer,  "go  'way  yonder." 
This  is  likely  to  enhance  the  already 
high  price  of  veal,  pork  and  lamb 
roasts.  Finished  turkeys  and  geese 
will  be  very  high  if  the  demand  is  at  all 
strong  for  them. 

Of  course  if  the  Eastern  districts 
have  less  to  send  to  this  coast  the 
chance  for  the  local  product  will  be 
greatly  improved. 


GONE  LAME!! 


Those  worda  strike  terror  to  the  henrt  of  every 
horseman.  Don't  worry.  If  itis  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splints,  Curb  or  any  form  of  Lameness,  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  will  cure  it  quickly  and  permanently. 
Cambridge  Sprintrs,  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 1902. 

American  House  Livery, 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— 1  have  been  usinp  your  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure  for  fifteen  years  and  llnd 
it  a  success.  I  have  one  of  your  old  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases."  the  leaves 
are  some  of  them  lost;  if  you  have  any  new 
ones  please  send  me  one,  and  oblige. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(JHAS.  KELLY. 

Price  $  f ;  6  for  $5.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendpll's  Spavin  Cure, 
also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

Dr.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FULLS,  VT. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresoo"  Improved  Scraper. 

3'4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

IOOKEK  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hill, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnailon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
-essaying  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 


$100  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone.  Cockle  Joints, 
Scratches,  Crease  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  and  Saddle  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttlo's  Family  Elixir  stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.   Our  100-page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
437  OTarrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Brvare  of  to-called  Elixir*.    Tuttlt' n  only  \ngenuine.    Avaidall  bUtt- 
i '     they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


G 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


NOTICE! 

I  NOW  OFFER: 

452  Acres  line  land  near  Lindsay,  Tulare  County, 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Santa  Clara  County 
land;  price  $30  per  acre,  including  improve- 
ments costing  $6000. 
2000  Acres  stock,  dairy  or  vegetable  land,  the  very 
choicest  and  best  bargain  in  the  State,  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  Half  Moon 
Bay;  price  only  $12  per  acre.  Much  of  the 
land  is  valuable;  two  large,  running  streams 
through  the  tract. 

Full  particulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

ALFALFA  Mffi 

GRINDERS  AND  OUTFITS. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Coast  Agents, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  INFORMATION. 


I«  STOPPED  FREE 

M    U  Permanently  Cured  by 

-I  X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.11  V NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Fit*  »fter  flrtt  d»y  *i  use. 

■  CONSULTATION,  personal  or  by  malL  treatise  and 
83  TRIAL.  BOTTXK  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  reiierfor  all 
Niaviii'H  1 1 1 mut t>min ,  E pi  1  eps y ,  8 pasma,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Pounded  1871. 
Dfi.R  HKI  INF  1 11  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  Firit  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

CATALOG 

J  UP  *^ssv  w\  +  FREE 

Dcpt2a W.Smith  Crubber  co  lacrosse  wis 


STUMP  PULLERS 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


October  15,  1904. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

about  500  young  Shropshire  Ewes 
about  25  young  Poland-China  Sows. 

TO  BE  DELIVERED  ABOUT  DEC.  1. 

G.  W.  WHEELER  Cloverdale,  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE, 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBT.  ASHBURNER,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co  .  Cal. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stat  ions.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-Ib.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kens.  $4.50; half 
barrel,  27ll  lb.,  3\c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3(4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  rront  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish- 
ment for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 
Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  "Fertilization" — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

New  York 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

•tux  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


AUCTION 
SALE  OF 


IroiiW  Jersey  Cattle 


The  Entire  Prize-Winning  Yerba  Buena  Herd  ot  Jerseys 
belonging  to  the  Estate  ot  the  late  HENRY  PIERCE, 


CONSISTING  OF 


75  HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES, 
Tuesday  Evening,  October  25,  1904, 


AT   THE    SALESYARD  OF 


FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  ™  ;M5F.«S- 

FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  CATALOGUES  LATER. 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


French  Walnut  Crop. 

Report  of  Victor  H.  Morgan,  Vice-Consul  Gen- 
eral, Marseilles,  Sept.  14,  1904. 

Advices  which  have  reached  me  indi- 
cate that  this  year's  walnut  crop  will 
be  early,  the  fruit  being  already  almost 
ripe.  Its  color,  however,  will  depend 
upon  weather  conditions  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  month.  While  the  ker- 
nels promise  to  be  healthy,  the  total 
yield  will  be  small,  the  prolonged  dry 
weather  having  caused  a  great  falling 
of  the  nuts.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  quantity  available  for  exportation 
to  the  United  States  will  not  exceed 
12  000  bales. 

At  this  moment  these  are  expected 
to  be  procurable  at  points  of  cultiva- 
tion at  from  80f  ($15.44)  to  R5f  ($16.40) 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  crop  of 
small  walnuts,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  abundant,  and  the  Charbertes 
shelled  are  expected  to  open  at  120f 
($23.16)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  at 
place  of  growth. 

The  following  freight  rates  are 
quoted  to  me  on  walnuts  from  this  port 
to  New  York  :  Walnuts  in  shells,  H5s 
($8.51)  per  ton;  walnuts  shelled,  30s 
($7.50)  per  ton;  loading  charges,  If 
(10.3c)  per  ton  extra. 


Malaga  Raisin  Market. 


Report  of  D.  R.  Bikch,  Consul,  Sept.  12,  1901. 

The  first  sales  were  made  last  week 
and  the  season  has  begun.  Exporters 
say  that  the  crop  will  scarcely  reach 
80,000  boxes,  of  twenty-two  pounds 
each,  and  that  the  fruit  will  run  to 
smaller  sizes.  This  is  below  that  of  last 
year,  when  110,000  boxes  were  mar- 
keted. The  shortage  is  due  to  unusu- 
ally hot  weather  during  the  summer 
months.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
August,  when  early  sales  were  made 
by  growers  to  local  exporters,  the  first 
cost  prices  for  the  principal  grades 
were  as  follows  : 

Imperial  clusters,  20  pesetas;  Con- 
noisseur clusters,  0  pesetas;  Dessert 
clusters,  13  pesetas;  loose  Muscatels, 
5  crowns,  12  pesetas;  loose  Muscatels, 
3  crowns,  7  pesetas;  Royal  clusters,  15 
pesetas;  Cabinet  cluster's,  7.50  pesetas; 
London  layers,  6.50  pesetas;  loose  Mus- 
catels, 4  crowns,  9  pesetas;  loose  Mus- 
catels, 2  crowns,  5.75  pesetas.  (The 
peseta  is  worth  14c  American.) 

The  price  of  Connoisseur  clusters  and 
the  three  lower  grades  of  loose  Musca- 
tels is  rising  rapidly,  the  lirst  cost  of 
the  loose  raisins  at  this  writing  being 
two  pesetas  per  box  higher  than  the 
above  quoted  prices.  The  first  con- 
sular invoices  of  raisins  show  sales  last 
week  of  Dessert  clusters  at  $2.50  per 
box,  cost  and  freight,  New  York,  and 
Connoisseur  clusters  at  $1.50  per  box. 
A  shipment  will  be  made  to-morrow  at 
the  following  prices,  cost  and  freight, 
Chicago  :  Imperial  clusters,  $3.50  per 
box;  Dessert  clusters,  $2.25  per  box; 
Connoisseur  clusters,  $1.75  per  box. 


Diseases  of  Plants. 


One  of  the  most  elegant  and  interest- 
ing contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  above  subject  is  a  Government  pub- 
lication by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  en- 
titled,"  Letters  on  Diseases  of  Plants," 
by  Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  investigators  and  writers 
on  this  subject  in  the  world.  His  work 
is  of  great  value,  not  only  to  Austra- 
lians, but  to  fruit  growers  everywhere. 
The  Government  price  for  the  publica- 
tion is  2s.  and  W.  A.  Gulick,  Sydney,  is 
the  Government  printer. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novate  Marin  county.  Cal. 


FOR  S/ALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 
Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TE1NS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  24  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DURHAM 8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairv.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry."  Wm.  Nlles*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Polannd-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXES  SON,  Lick  House.  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


IERSEYS— Best  A.J.C.C.  regis'd  prize  herd  Pacific 
coast.    Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  722  Montg.  St.,  S.  F. 


POULTRY. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


WM.  NII.ES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCA S,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOCrS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes.  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nileg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  ! '.  t  CKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GH  BRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins&Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAII.EY  A-  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-  fl  O  1' 

turer  and  Dealer   PoUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  13  and  tb  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


1st  Hatch  Incubator 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  In  poultry 
raising— 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUmA,  CrtL, 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 

HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 


JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «-Vi8ltors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  L  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in   all  parts  of  the  world. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  LD., 

CHICAGO.  409  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MftNUFACTURED    Vi  Y, 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


October  15,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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.   The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

24  Second  Sf.,  San  Francisco 

L01  ABjele*,  Portland.  Seattle,  Denver 
■ 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coakt 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Alfalfa  Without  Irrigation. 


J.  W.  Snowball,  one  of  the  pioneer 
residents  of  Grafton,  Yolo  county, 
writes  the  Woodland  Mail  as  follows: 
"I  see  occasionally  in  the  county 
papers  accounts  of  large  yields  of  pro- 
duce from  our  rich  Yolo  county  land, 
and  have  concluded  to  tell  a  story  my- 
self of  wondeiful  productiveness  of  our 
soil,  and  for  fear  some  people  may 
be  incredulous  and  think  it  a  big  yarn, 
I  can  only  say  to  such,  come  over  and 
see  for  themselves  and  interview  the 
man  that  gathered  and  housed  the 
crop. 

"I  have  a  small  field  of  six  acres 
that  I  planted  to  alfalfa  in  April,  1903, 
and  this  year  I  have  cut  and  harvested 
four  crops  of  hay  from  it.  The  first 
was  cut  about  the  middle  of  May  and 
yielded  fourteen  large  two-horse  wagon 
loads  of  over  a  ton  to  the  load;  the 
second  crop  was  cut  about  June  20th 
and  yielded  eleven  tons,  large  tons  at 
that;  the  third  cutting  was  done  July 
30th,  and  yielded  nine  tons,  and  I  have 
to-day  finished  hauling  the  fourth  cut- 
ting and  put  in  eight  large  two-horse 
wagon  loads  in  the  barn,  making  forty- 
two  full  tons  of  hay  from  six  acres  of 
measured  land,  or  seven  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  from  appearances  I  shall 
have  another  crop  to  cut  before  frost 
comes,  from  this  land. 

"  I  attribute  the  large  and  fine  stand 
of  alfalfa  on  this  land  to  the  fact  that  I 


have  never  pastured  the  land.  There 
is  not  a  sign  of  foxtail  or  any  other 
grass  in  the  field,  no  bare  spots,  a  per- 
fect, uniform  stand  of  alfalfa.  It  has 
never  had  any  irrigation  except  the 
rains  from  Heaven  It  is  situated  on 
the  Sacramento  river  where,  when  the 
river  is  high  in  the  spring  and  winter, 
it  gets  sub-irrigation.  The  water,  say 
four  months  in  the  year,  stands  from  1 
to  2  feet  below  the  surface  and  never 
over  10  feet  to  water. 

"I  find  that  alfalfa  in  our  dry  sum- 
mer climate  will  not  bear  tramping 
and  pasturing  with  stock,  especially 
during  the  spring  season  when  the 
ground  is  soft;  this  pasturing  bringing 
foxtail  and  other  foul  growth,  which  in 
time  will  kill  out  the  alfalfa  and  render 
it  unprofitable." 

Irrigation  Reports  Available. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Under  separate 
cover  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  145  on  preparing  land  for  irri- 
gation and  methods  of  applying  water. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  issued 
by  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions under  the  co-operative  arrange- 
ment which  was  made  with  the  State  of 
California  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
Four  thousand  copies  have  been  sent  to 
this  office  for  distribution  in  California, 
and  any  one  desiring  a  copy  may  re- 
ceive one  on  request  Kindly  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  this  fact  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  their  share 
of  the  allotment. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  pamphlet,  as 
you  will  note  in  glancing  over  it,  is  to 
assist  the  new  settler  on  an  irrigated 
farm.  On  account  of  its  practical 
character,  the  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions and  the  descriptions  and  com- 
parisons of  a  number  of  different 
methods  of  applying  water,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  also  prove  useful  to  the 
skilled  irrigator. 

Other  publications  belonging  to  the 
same  series  are  being  prepared  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in 
1905.  These  will  include  bulletins  on 
the  distribution  and  use  of  water  in  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
tricts; on  the  pumping  plants  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  duty  of  water  under 
them;  on  irrigation  methods  in  Im- 
perial valley,  and  on  the  results  of  tank 
experiments  in  irrigation  at  Calexico, 
Pomona,  Tulare,  Berkeley  and  Chico. 

S.  Fortier, 

Irrigation  Engineer  in  charge  Pacific 
District. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  20,  1904. 

770,250.— Collar— Alkus,  Sinclair   &  Krizbaum, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
770,669.— Book  Clamp.— J.  N.  BosMck,  Fresno,  Cal. 
770,672.— Cultivator— J.  L.  Buckingham,  Laton, 

Cal. 

770,562.— Wearing    Apparel— Alice  H.  Dessart. 

Nogales,  Ariz. 
770,428.— Smudge— E.  J.  Griffiths,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
770. 3(39.— Gas  Meter.— A.  Henning,  S.  F. 
770,465.— Steam   Dome  —  C.  A.  Huffmaster,  San 

Leandro,  Cal. 
770,298.— Hand  Brake— Maguire  &  Young,  Reno, 

Nev. 

770,378.— Electric  Switch— Mehrten  &  Howard, 
Exeter,  Cal. 

770,474.— Spoke  Poller— A.  K.  Olsen,  Hubbard, 
Or. 

770,476.— Butter  Cutter— R.  Pozzi,  Marvsville, 
Cal. 

770,508.— Interlacing  Machine— A.  E.  Sexton, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

770,446. — Adding  Machine— A.  P.  Simpson,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

770,328.— Disk  Harrow— G.  Smith,  Colfax,  Wash. 
770,401.— Churn  —  H.    A.    Thomasson,  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

770.513.  — Pump  Piston— P.  J.  Waller,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

770.514.  — Snatch  Block  —  Walters  &  Prichard, 
Goldbar,  Wash. 

770.341. — OVERFLOW  VALVE — G.  M.  Weigel,  Bal- 
lard, Wash. 

770.548. -Tank  Car— A.  D.  Whittemore,  Redlands, 
Cal. 

Liquids  for  Preserving  Exhibition 
Fruits. 


The  Canadian  exhibition  of  fruit  in 
jars  at  the  World's  Fair  is  said  to  show 
remarkably  fine  color — better  than  any 
other  exhibit.    It  seems  that  the  Cana- 


dians have  been  making  a  special  study 
of  formulas  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing fruits  intended  solely  for  exhibition 
purposes.  These  are  the  solutions  that 
were  used  in  preparing  the  St.  Louis 
exhibit,  according  to  the  Fruit  Grower: 
Formalin  Solution  —  Distilled  water 
(or  any  perfectly  clear  water  will  do), 
44  pounds;  formalin,  1  pound;  alcohol,  5 
pints. 

Boric  Acid  Solution — Dissolve  1  pound 
of  boric  acid  in  45  pounds  of  clear  water; 
agitate  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  then 
add  5  pints  of  alcohol.  If  the  fluid  is 
not  clear,  allow  it  to  stand  and  settle, 
when  the  clear  upper  portion  may  be 
poured  off  and  the  remainder  filtered. 
This  solution  and  the  one  given  above 


are  used  for  berries  and  dark-colored 
fruits. 

Zinc  Chloride  Solution  (for  white,  yel- 
low and  green  fruits,  and  especially  for 
vegetables) — Dissolve  £  pound  of  zinc 
chloride  in  15  pounds  water,  agitate 
until  dissolved,  then  add  If  pint  of  al- 
cohol; allow  this  to  stand  until  settled, 
then  pour  off  the  clear  portion  and  filter 
the  remainder. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Solution — Sulphur- 
ous acid,  1  pint;  water,  8  pints;  alco- 
hol, 1  pint. 

In  the  Canadian  exhibit  will  be  found 
fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  by  all 
these  solutions,  and  any  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  matters  of  this  kind  can 
study  the  exhibit  with  profit. 


From  the  Mines  to  the  Finished  Fence 

M  our  own  smelters,  all  our 
ice-making  machines  The 

Ellwood  Fence 


We  own  all  our  own  mines,  all  our  own  smelters,  all  oui 
own  wire  mills,  all  our  own  fence-making  machines  The 
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from  the  ore  to  the  completed  fencing,  if  made 
under  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible firms  in  tho  world.     The  enormous 
capacity  of  our  great  factories  enables  us  to  save 
inch  yoa  money  and  pive  you  the  best  fence  possible 
for  money  and  skill  to  produce.    The  Ellwood 
eiNOi   Fence  is  as  good  looking  as  it  is  good— gives 
almost  everlasting  service— strong  and  of  good 
weight.    Every  rod  covered  by  a  guarantee  thnt 
guarantees.    Our  booklet  —  mailed  free— tells 
much  you  need  to  know  about  how  to  put  up  a 
fence,  tho  size  of  mesh,  wire,  height,  etc.,  re- 
*'»  quired  for  nil  purposes.    Write  today. 
A  reliable  dealer  m  every  town.    Go  to  him. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  C0.f  Dept.  155  Chicago  Denver  New  York    San  Francisco 


 /Vlanufactured  fc>y  

CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  &  MILLING  CO. 

DOVETAIL,  HALF-CORNER  AND  BOX-CORNER  HIVES. 

GUARANTEED    TO    BE    THE    BEST  MADE! 


Write  for  catalog. 


738  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
IX .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXrv.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    CanniEg     Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  lnseots. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2,50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


=  IN: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  in  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Propagation. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  in  California. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

.11  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Lets  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Bun. 
tlonary  or  traction.   Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogub.  THE  TEMPLE  Pi 


UNTIL  VOU  INVESTIGATE 

THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Juickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
"MP  CO.,  Mlrn.,  Meagher  A;  15th  8Uu,  Chicago,   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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The  Only  Gang  with  a  Caster  Land  Wheel. 


Blue  Ribbon  and  Fir»t  Premium  over  all 
Competitors  at  State  Fair,  in  Sacramento, 
September,  1903. 


LA  CROSSE  TWO-DISC  PLOW  (Field  Style). 

Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turns  Either  Way. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  THREE-FURROW. 


LEVER  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  CHANNEL  FRAME. 

For  Orchard  Work  We  Furnish  Guird  Rails  on  Outer  Sides  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Trees. 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated.  But  Are  Furnished. 


"KENTUCKY"  DISC  DRILL,  Steel  Frame. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Clean  Your  Grain 


FOR  SEED 


The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co.,  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
sfeds.  separating 
oats  from  vheat. 
separating  barley 
from  wheat  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  FanrrriK  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even. .  Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


I! 


Send  for 

Catalogue 


Never  Skips, 

Never  Bunches, 
Never  Chokes, 
Never  Disappoint* 


No  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Kvcry  nan  easily  accessible. 

Uses  either  gasoline,  distillate  or  crude  oil. 

The  best  for  general  use  where  a  cheap  and  reliable  power  Is 

desired. 

Terms  to  suit  purchasers.   Send  for  circular. 

Boyer  Machine  Works, 


46  SPEAR  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BROAD  TIRE.  WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS,  BOTH  WHEELS  DRIVERS, 

SOLID  STEEL  FRAME,  REAR  LIFT,  PERFECT  BALANCE. 

Manufacturers  of 

Shaw  Improved  Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO.,Stockton,CaL 


NATIONAL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 
\^//^r^pv      niDP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
W  VJVJU      II I   C    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE."  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


GREENBANK 


HEHT   FBDKB  DIP. 

POWDIBID  88X  OAUSTIO  SODA. 

PCJtl  POTASH. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVIII.    No.  17. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  October  22,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


El  Toro  of  Yerba  Buena — A  Famous  California  Prize  Winner. 


The  Yerba  Buena  Jerseys. 


The  dispersion  sale  of  the  Jerseys  of  Yerba  Buena  Ranch,  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  is  a  matter  of  such  general  interest  that  we  select  it  for 
prominent  illustration  and  comment.  The  late  Henry  Pierce  was  a  strik- 
ing figure  in  upbuilding  of  California.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industrial 
and  commercial  courage  and  shaped  many  enterprises.  Our  personal  ex- 
perience with  him  did  not  relate  to  his  chief  activities,  but  rather  to  his 
recreations  and  his  benefactions.  The  latter  are  probably  known  to  but 
few  people,  nor  do  we  intend  to  speak  of  them.  His  chief  recreation  was 
probably  in  the  indulgence  of  his  taste  for  fine  live  stock,  and  into  this  he 
entered  with  enthusiasm.  Other  members  of  his  family  cherished  the  same 
avocation  in  New  England,  and  the  Pierce  name  stands  high  in  the  annals 
of  the  Jersey  breed,  which  commanded  their  interest.  We  remember 
clearly  Mr.  Pierce's  delight  at  the  pioneer  achievement  of  Jersey  Belle  of 
Scituate,  which  set  the  pace  for  all  the  later  Jersey  queens,  and  the  lib- 
erality with  which  Mr.  Pierce  sought  royal  blood  of  all  the  reigning  fam- 
ilies for  a  score  or  more  of  years.  While  he  was  building  up  his  Yerba 
Buena  herd,  he  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  leading  fairs  in  California, 
and  his  commanding  figure  and  concentrated  interest  in  all  the  contests 
for  supremacy  in  the  ring  were  noted  by  all.  He  believed  in  getting  the 
best  and  holding  them  up  to  the  standard.  Naturally,  the  dispersion  .sale 
of  the  blood  which  he  collected  should  attract  much  attention. 

We  have  on  this  page  a  few  of  the  portraits  taken  from  the  catalogue 
issued  by  Fred  H.  Chase  &  Co.  of  this  city,  who  are  arranging  for  the 
event  of  the  sale  with  due  regard  to  the  material  which  they  have  on  hand. 
The  catalogue  should  be  secured  by  all  interested.  First  appears  the  fine 
picture  of  El  Toro  of  Yerba  Buena — a  sire  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  took  much 

pride  and  satisfaction,  and  whose  blood  runs  in  many  of  the  present  offering.  I  jacent  is  Eve  of  Yerba  Buena — a  fine,  solid  dark  fawn  with  a  milk  record  of 
El  Toro  was  killed  some  time  ago  in  a  fight,  but  his  descendants  are  worthy  of  37  pounds  and  a  butter  record  of  13  pounds.  The  next  cow— Fidelia  of  Yerba 
his  fine  lineage,  which  is  rich  in  Scituate  blood.    The  first  cow  in  the  bunch  ad-  |  Buena — has  a  record  of  one  pound  less  milk  and  half  a  pound  more  butter. 

Next  comes  one  of 
the  younger  cows 
— Addie  Exile  —  a 
solid  light  fawn — 
a  beautiful  animal 
— and  last  is  an 
older  cow,  Bye 
Bye  of  California, 
a  cow  which  Mr. 
H.  Pierce  re- 
fused to  sell  on 
many  occasions  on 
account  of  her  in- 
dividuality,  the 
number  of  famous 
animals  appearing 
in  her  pedigree, 
and  her  close  re- 
lation to  old  Coo- 
massie,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the 
best  Jersey  cow 
that  ever  lived. 
The  YTerba  Buena 
herd  represents 
thirty-five  years 
of  breeding,  and 
includes  three  di- 
rect importations 
from  the  island  of 
Jersey  and  many 
from  the  best 
Eastern  Jersey 
herds. 


Eve  of  Yerba  Buena— Well  Bred  and  Handsome. 


Fidelia  of  Yerba  Buena — Of  Prolific  Family. 


Addie  Exile — Alert  and  Sprightly. 


Bye  Bye  of  California— Fitly  Named  for  Dispersion  Sale. 


The  Fresno 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  arrange- 
ing  to  distribute 
100  tons  of  raisins 
at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  The 
raisins  will  start 
East  in  a  few  days. 


» 
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The  Week. 

Full  days  of  sunshine,  full  nights  of  moonshine,  day 
and  night  temperature  delightful  and  inviting  to  the 
open  air,  grass  growing  freshly  everywhere  and 
flowers  abloom  —  such  are  the  October  joys  of  Cali- 
fornia life  when  the  rainy  season  opens  early  as  it  did 
this  year.  The  signs  are  set  for  an  old-fashioned 
year  and  the  thousands  of  newcomers  who  are  now 
flocking  into  the  State  will  live  over  again  the 
experience  of  the  Californians  of  old  who  set  the 
world  aflame  with  their  reports  of  the  summer  land 
of  the  West  where  spring  begins  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  is  unknown.  For  our  experience  is 
that  a  rainy  season  which  begins  early  and  well 
carries  the  same  face  thereout  and  gives  no  op- 
portunity for  the  intrusion  of  drouth  and  hard 
freezing.  Even  the  snow  flurries  which  come  some- 
times with  the  heavy  rains  seem  warm  and  melting 
as  they  fall,  and  are  kinder  to  tender  vegetation  than 
the  frosts  which  attend  the  dry  year.  These  are  the 
years  when  the  gold'of  the  ripening  orange  appears 
sometimes  garlanded  with  the  quickly  vanishing  snow 
and  is  not  injured  thereby.  These  are  the  years 
when  the  passion  to  plant  reaches  its  greatest  fervor, 
the  seed  stores  and  nurseries  are  emptied  of  stock 
and  trade  in  all  sorts  of  out-door  things — even  the 
land  itself— is  briskest  and  best  for  all  interested. 
It  will  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  such  a  characteristic 
California  winter  just  at  this  time,  when  so  many  new 
people  come  expecting  to  realize  it,  and  in  the  activ- 
ity which  will  prevail  we  shall  all  forget  that  there 
are  sometimes  exceptional  years  even  in  a  State 
where  things  are  so  uniformly  good. 

Spot  wheat  is  firm  and  unchanged  and  not  much 
doing,  although  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during 
the  week  the  first  straight  cargo  of  wheat  of  this 
cereal  year  went  out,  covering  75,072  centals  for 
Europe,  while  50,000  barrels  of  flour  have  gone  by 
two  steamers  to  China.  Chicago  wheat  futures  have 
advanced  51;c  per  bushel  on  December  and  3c  on  May, 
while  here  options  are  firmer  but  not  materially 
changed.  One  vessel  has  arrived  under  charter  at 
22s  6d,  wheat  or  barley.  Barley  is  steady  and  un- 
changed and  other  cereals  have  the  same  record. 
Choice  beans  are  higher  and  scarce.  Bran  is  weaker 
and  other  mill  feeds  unchanged.  Hay  is  unchanged 
and  firm  for  fine  stored  lots,  while  exposed  and  dam- 
aged hay  is  weak.  Straw  is  higher.  Veal  and  thin 
beef  take  a  lower  range;  other  meats  are  unchanged. 
Butter  is  also  about  the  same,  with  quite  a  break  be- 
tween fancy  and  the  lower  grades.    Cheese  is  strong 


for  mild  new  and  other  grades  firm.  Fancy  fresh 
eggs  are  scarce  and  stored  eggs  abundant.  Poultry 
is  in  the  main  improved  and  receipts  are  lighter  with 
a  fair  demand,  although  the  game  season  has  opened 
and  the  shooting  good.  Potatoes  drag  heavily  and 
are  soft.  Onions  are  firmly  held  in  a  few  hands 
and  the  demand  good.  Apples  from  Colorado 
and  Oregon  are  good  and  sell  well.  Choice  grapes 
also  do  well,  but  the  mass  of  the  supplies  is  soft  and 
water-soaked.  New  Navels  are  in  from  Rocklin  and 
held  high;  Valencias  are  unchanged  and  lemons  quiet. 
Few  dried  fruits  are  offering,  except  prunes  and  rai- 
sins, and  they  are  firmer,  with  quite  a  movement, 
and  raisins  not  offering  freely.  Two  steamers  have 
taken  143,000  pounds  of  assorted  dried  fruits,  largely 
prunes,  to  British  Columbia.  Fine  almonds  are 
firmly  held  in  second  hands,  while  poor  ones  are  not 
sought  for.  Walnuts  are  arriving  and  going  out 
rapidly.  Honey  is  quiet;  held  steadily,  but  little 
doing.  Hops  are  firm  at  about  the  same  rates  as 
last  week  and  few  remaining  in  growers'  hands. 
Wool  is  strong,  but  little  here  to  trade  in. 

One  of  the  most  active  producing  propositions  just 
at  this  time  is  the  movement  to  increase  the  gluten 
content  of  California  wheat.  It  was  a  general  sur- 
prise when  it  was  announced  by  Professor  Shaw  of 
the  University,  at  a  meeting  of  the  California  Devel- 
opment Association  at  Woodland  last  week,  that 
about  70,000  tons  of  wheat  are  imported  annually 
into  California  for  milling  purposes  because  California 
wheats  are  deficient  in  gluten  content,  and  strong 
gluten  wheats  must  be  had  to  mix  for  making  good 
flour.  Wheats  imported  to  grow  in  this  State  deteri- 
orate by  increasing  starch  and  decreasing  gluten, 
and  as  a  result  it  is  believed  the  only  way  to 
develop  in  this  State  a  wheat  having  the  re- 
quisite qualities  is  to  breed  it  from  varieties 
now  growing  here.  It  is  also  desired  to  develop 
a  wheat  that  will  yield  more  per  acre.  These 
are  matters  which  appeal  to  the  millers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  trade  with  Asia,  and  to  grow- 
ers as  well,  because  it  is  a  shame  to  bring  into  Cali- 
fornia by  train  about  as  great  a  weight  of  wheat  as  we 
send  out  in  fresh  deciduous  fruits.  Probably  the  gluten 
wheat  needed  can  be  grown  here  by  selecting  the 
local  soil,  climate  and  variety,  and  the  millers  pro- 
pose to  push  the  question  to  a  demonstration  and 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  make  the  culture  and 
chemical  tests  which  are  required.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  Association  pledged  its  support 
to  the  University  of  California  in  the  matter  of  es- 
tablishing two  experimental  stations  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  The  pledge  carried  with  it  an 
appropriation  of  $1000  and  support  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  secure  an  appropriation  of  $6000 
from  the  State  Legislature;  also  assurance 
in  getting  the  necessary  land  in  the  valley.  The  mill- 
ing companies  of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  pro- 
pose to  provide  funds  enough  to  carry  the  project 
along,  and  it  seems  at  present  about  sure  to  go. 
The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  has 
had  the  subject  in  hand  for  several  years  and  has 
done  what  it  could  with  available  funds.  The  pres- 
ent movement  is  to  build  largely  upon  the  foundations 
already  laid. 

One  of  the  horticultural  commissioners  of  Alameda 
county  has  given  out  a  statement  attributing  the  un- 
timely blooming  of  fruit  trees  this  autumn  to  the 
work  of  the  cherry  and  pear  slugs.  The  explanation 
is  inadequate,  if  not  altogether  incorrect.  The  bloom- 
ing out  of  season  has  occurred  in  the  main  upon  trees 
which,  because  of  lack  of  soil  moisture,  stopped 
growth  too  early  and  became  dormant.  They  were 
awakened  from  this  dormancy  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  came  this  year  with  a  high  temperature  and 
caused  the  tree  to  do  just  what  it  would  have  done 
next  February,  if  it  had  remained  dry,  until  there 
came  later  rains  with  a  lower  temperature.  Trees 
which  had  enough  moisture  held  their  leaf  growth, 
and  therefore  did  not  go  into  premature  dormancy, 
from  which  they  could  be  coaxed  into  bloom  by  the 
heat  and  moisture.  The  whole  matter  is  one  of  plant 
physiology;  the  insect  is  not  in  it  to  any  extent. 

It  seems  that  California  has  done  more  than  any 
other,  not  only  for,  but  with  the  World's  Fair.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Nye,  secretary  to  Governor  Pardee,  has  been 
taking  a  sort  of  analytic  view  of  things,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom, and  assures  the  Sacramento  Union  that,  dis- 


tance and  expense  of  travel  considered,  Californians 
are  visiting  the  Exposition  more  freely  than  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  State,  and  of  course  all  classes  of 
our  people  are  represented;  but  he  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  business  and  professional  men  and 
society  folk  whose  names  we  become  familiar  with 
by  seeing  them  in  the  newspapers,  are  few  in 
number  by  comparison  with  the  others.  The  atten- 
dance is  distinctly  popular  and  represents  the  farm- 
ers, the  mechanics,  the  miners  and  other  workers 
and  producers,  along  with  a  great  many  of  their 
wives,  daughters  and  sons;  in  other  words,  the  real 
people.  Mr.  Nye  is  undoubtedly  right  about  the  St. 
Louis  attendance  from  California  and,  if  he  had 
thought  of  it,  he  would  probably  have  gone  on  to  say 
that  the  real  people  are  doing  more  for  California, 
and  more  to  exalt  California  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
than  they  ever  did  before.  The  crop  of  figureheads 
is  scant  in  California  now — the  real  people  are  doing 
things  all  along  the  line. 

And  so  the  Agricultural  Fair  grounds  is  going  into 
town  lots  right  away.  That  is  just  where  it  ought 
to  go.  The  directors  at  their  meeting  this  week 
were  assured  that  the  title  to  the  land  is  perfect, 
and  it  was  also  announced  that  the  State  would  be 
responsible  for  all  deeds  rendered  for  the  next  five 
years.  On  this  assurance  the  lands  will  be  adver- 
tised for  sale,  the  land  to  be  sold  in  five  separate 
parcels  to  the  highest  bidders.  Thus  the  directors 
will  be  able  to  improve  their  financial  standing  with 
the  State,  and  the  next  Legislature  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  do  what  they  see  fit  with  the  various  State 
Fair  propositions  which  will  come  forward.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Directors  are  doing  wisely  in  arrang- 
ing so  that  the  future  may  be  determined  wholly 
upon  merits. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  rains  have  not  wholly 
brought  an  end  to  the  valley  grape  crop.  Mr.  George 
B.  Katzenstein  tells  the  Sacramento  Union  that  at 
least  100  more  carloads  of  grapes  will  be  shipped 
from  California  during  the  present  season.  These 
will  be  mainly  Cornichons  and  Emperors.  Tokays 
and  Muscats  have  been  injured  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  rain  that  comparatively  few  of  them  will  be  in 
condition  for  shipping.  Grape  growers  in  Sacra- 
mento district  have  been  encouraged  by  the  wind 
from  the  north,  as  it  promoted  a  general  drying  up 
of  the  vines  and  continuation  of  shipments.  The  dry 
wind  may  bring  out  some  Tokays  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  total  loss.  It  is  well  that  some- 
thing may  be  saved,  for  the  aggregate  loss  of  fruit 
was  considerable. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  been  corresponding  with  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land  with  a  view  to  subdividing  for 
the  accommodation  of  settlers,  has  heard  from  more 
than  sixty  owners,  who  expressed  their  willingness  to 
cut  up  their  land  as  requested.  The  committee  has 
recently  issued  a  statement  that  it  is  probable  that 
a  ranch  containing  42,000  acres,  and  located  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  may  soon  be  on  the  market. 

The  special  commission  of  Mississippi  valley  en- 
gineers, called  to  advise  the  State  relative  to  con- 
servation of  its  navigable  rivers,  reclamation  of 
low  lands,  prevention  of  floods  and  disposition  of 
river  deposits,  has  concluded  its  labors  and  re- 
tired to  make  up  its  report,  which  will  be  ready 
by  the  middle  of  December.  A  sort  of  semi-official 
forecast  of  the  report  indicates  that  the  Commission 
will  depart  from  the  previous  plans  for  draining  the 
Sacramento  river  by  carrying  off  the  surplus  water 
to  the  bay  by  by-pass  canals.  It  will  advise  instead 
that  the  treatment  be  pursued  that  will  ultimately 
make  the  river  carry  all  its  waters,  a  Ithough 
at  first  there  will  be  a  diversion  from  the 
Sacramento  river  channel  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  flood  waters  by  means  of  canals 
to  the  bay.  This  is  only  to  afford  immediate 
relief  to  the  flooded  district.  Ultimately  they  intend 
to  make  the  channels  of  the  river  carry  off  all  its 
own  waters,  instead  of  making  and  perpetuating  a 
system  of  canals.  The  San  Joaquin  river  will  be 
treated  in  about  the  same  manner.  When  the  river 
channels  are  rectified  as  the  engineers  will  advise, 
they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  water.  This 
will  certainly  be  grand  if  found  feasible.  It  will  give 
two  fine  waterways  for  interior  navigation. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Chicken  Ticks  and  Their  Treatment. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  specimens,  one  of  the 
large,  flat  chicken  ticks  that  infest  our  chicken 
houses  and  coops.  This  tick  seems  to  attack  the 
birds  at  night,  and  hides  under  manure,  in  cracks 
and  under  boards  and  straw  in  the  daytime.  The 
others  are  some  dry  specimens  of  a  small  tick  that 
covers  the  chickens'  bodies  in  the  summer  and  fall — 
attaching  themselves  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and 
along  the  veins  and  sucking  the  blood.  In  some  cases 
they  bury  themselves  where  the  pin  feathers  are 
coming  out  and  stay  under  the  skin.  I  found  some 
apparently  the  same  on  both  an  owl  and  a  hawk  and 
also  on  a  "  ringtail "  which  we  caught  in  a  trap.  Are 
they  merely  the  small  ticks  from  the  larger  specimen 
or  is  it  separate  species?  Would  it  be  safe  to  take 
chickens  from  here  to  another  ranch?  We  have  only 
been  here  three  years,  and  last  summer  I  used  coal 
oil,  and  finally  took  the  old  roof  all  off  the  chicken 
house  and  scalded  thoroughly  with  boiling  water  and 
oil  of  tar.  I  killed  thousands  of  ticks,  eggs,  and 
small  ones,  and  this  year  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  so  many  of  either  tick;  but  we  have  not  many 
chickens  this  year,  so  I  cannot  tell  so  well.  We  have 
had  three  die  from  the  small  ticks  this  summer.  Is 
there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  them  without  burning  the 
old  buildings? — Subscriber,  Pope  Valley. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  assistant  veterinarian  at  the 
University,  informs  us  that  the  specimens  which  you 
send  are  the  ordinary  chicken  tick,  so  common  in 
California.  Its  scientific  name  is  Argas  miuiatus. 
This  parasite  is  quite  similar  in  its  habit  to  the  bed 
bug,  being  most  active  at  night.  During  the  day 
many  of  the  ticks  leave  the  bird  and  hide  in  the 
cracks  of  the  floor,  or  roosts.  It  infests  chickens, 
ducks,  turkeys,  pigeons  and  many  of  the  wild  birds, 
especially  at  the  nesting  season.  A  liberal  use  of 
coal  oil  or  corrosive  sublimate  (1  part  to  500  parts 
water)  applied  to  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  is  of  great  benefit.  Tar  applied  around  the 
perches  near  the  points  where  they  fasten  to  the 
walls  will  protect  the  chickens  from  night  attacks  of 
the  ticks.  Where,  however,  an  infection  is  bad  and 
the  ticks  exceedingly  numerous  these  methods  of 
protection  seem  to  be  inadequate  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  house,  or  at  least  a  reconstruction  of 
the  old — a  complete  knocking  down,  cleaning  and  re- 
building again— seems  to  be  necessary  to  destroy 
them.  In  Australia  these  insects  are  also  bad  and 
the  recommendation  there  is  that  the  houses  be  built 
of  galvanized  iron,  so  that  they  can  be  filled  with 
straw  and  fired  occasionally  for  the  destruction  of 
these  insects.  In  moving  to  a  new  place  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  examine  the  fowls  carefully  and  in 
that  way  lessen  the  danger  of  carrying  the  insect 
with  you. 

The  Flat-Headed  Borer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  that  some  of  the  limbs 
were  not  looking  healthy,  and  on  investigation  I 
found  that  a  sort  of  worm  having  a  large  flat  head 
and  tapering  body  had  burrowed  under  the  bark  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  branch,  and  seemed  to  be  caus- 
ing the  trouble.  Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell 
me  the  cause  and  remedy. — Orciiab.dist,  Hanford. 

The  insect  which  you  describe  is  the  common  flat- 
headed  borer.  It  is  the  off-spring  of  a  beetle,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  bark,  selecting  bark 
which  has  been  injured  by  the  sun;  and  therefore  we 
find  borers  plentiful  in  trees  which  are  suffering  from 
sun  burn,  both  on  the  main  stem  and  on  the  exposed 
branches.  There  is  no  practicable  way  to  reach  the 
insect  after  it  has  deeply  entered  the  wood.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  will  soon  reach  maturity  and  ap- 
pear as  a  beetle.  The  way  to  protect  the  tree  is  to 
cover  with  whitewash  all  of  those  parts  of  the  bark 
which  are  reached  by  the  sun;  that  is,  the  main  stem 
and  the  branches  as  high  as  one  can  reach.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  grow  fruit  trees  with  low  heads 
so  that  the  shade  shall  protect  the  bark  from  sun 
burn,  and  consequently  from  injury  by  borers. 

Sawdust  for  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  us  about  the 
use  of  fresh  sawdust  and  chips  about  strawberry 
plants.  We  have  them  of  both  pine  and  juniper,  and 
we  fear  they  are  too  fresh  and  full  of  turpentine  and 
would  kill  the  plants.  We  know  they  are  good  if  a 
year  or  so  old.  These  chips  and  sawdust  are  mixed 
so  we  cannot  separate  them.  Will  it  do  to  use  them 
this  fall  on  a  fine  growing  new  strawberry  bed  ?  — 
Grower,  Siskiyou  county. 

We  have  never  heard  of  injury  by  the  use  of  fresh 
sawdust.     It  is  not  likely  that  enough  spirit  can  be 


extracted  by  a  slow  cold  water  process  to  injure  the 
plants.  There  is  more  danger,  perhaps,  in  using  so 
much  sawdust  that  the  fermentation  may  generate 
too  much  heat.  There  would  be  least  danger  from 
either  cause  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  tem- 
perature is  low  and  the  rain,  in  your  region  at  least, 
likely  to  be  abundant.  We  should  spread  the  saw- 
dust at  once  and  trust  to  the  winter  to  take  the  heat 
and  spirit  out  of  it.  In  light  soils  inclined  to  be 
sandy,  however,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  sawdust  of  any  kind.  It  is  apt  to  make  the 
soil  too  open  and  prone  to  dry  out,  and  too  apt  to 
carry  fungus  to  the  plant  roots.  In  a  heavy  clay 
these  things  are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  the  effect  of 
a  moderate  amount  of  sawdust  may  be  beneficent. 

Care  of  Raspberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  pruning  raspberry  bushes  ?  We 
have  quite  a  number  of  them,  which  we  have  cared 
for  for  a  number  of  years,  in  an  unprofessional  way, 
and  they  have  been  quite  profitable,  but  we  would 
like  to  get  the  best  results  possible  from  them,  so 
thought  I  would  write  you. — Amateur,  East  Oak- 
land. 

The  pruning  of  raspberry  bushes  at  this  time  of 
the  year  consists  in  getting  out  all  the  old  canes, 
that  is  all  which  have  fruited  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. The  growth  of  new  wood  which  has  been  made 
since  last  spring  should  be  saved  and  tied  up  to  stakes 
or  to  a  wire  trellis  for  fruiting  next  year.  That  is 
about  all  the  pruning  that  you  can  do  at  this  time. 
During  the  growing  season  it  is  a  good  idea  to  pinch 
off  the  tops  of  the  new  shoots  when  they  are  about  3 
feet  in  height.  This  causes  them  to  send  out  side 
branches  and  gives  you  more  bearing  surface  for  the 
following  year. 

It  is  a  good  idea  now  to  apply  manure  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  allow  it  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  rains,  and  then,  say,  in  the  month  of  February, 
dig  the  manure  and  all  the  weeds  that  have  grown 
into  the  soil.  This  increases  the  amount  of  plant 
food  and  stimulates  the  raspberries  to  better 
growth.  You  will  see  that  the  treatment  of  rasp- 
berry plants  is  rather  simple.  Probably  you  have 
already  done  what  has  been  suggested;  if  so  and  the 
plants  are  strong,  you  may  be  assured  that  you  are 
doing  about  as  well  as  you  can. 

Burning  Quality  of  Eucalyptus  Wood. 

To  the  Editor: — As  a  ready  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  I  ask  to  write  what  time  of  year  is  the  best 
for  cutting  eucalyptus  for  fuel  ?  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing is  that  I  have  been  using  wood  of  that  kind  that 
seemed  full  of  water,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
fire  in  the  cook  stove,  and  as  I  had  always  found  the 
eucalyptus  wood  a  ready  burner  before,  I  concluded 
it  must  have  been  cut  at  the  wrong  time.  Do  differ- 
ent soils  on  which  it  is  grown  have  anything  to  do 
with  its  burning  properties  ?— Mrs.  L.  M.  P.,  Long 
Beach. 

We  have  no  observations  on  these  points.  We 
have  noticed  different  degrees  of  inflammability,  but 
have  attributed  them  to  conditions  of  seasoning.  If 
any  one  knows  better  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
We  find  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  eucalyptus 
books  at  hand. 

Piemelons  for  Horses. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  through 
your  paper  the  feeding  value  of  citrons,  or  piemelons, 
for  horses?  Is  it  good  for  them  to  eat  them,  or  not? 
— Reader,  Kingsburg. 

Piemelons  are  rather  a  thin  food  for  a  horse,  as  his 
stomach  is  too  small  to  contain  the  amount  which 
would  cover  the  amount  of  nutritive  materials  that 
his  support  demands.  We  never  heard  of  any  ill 
effects  from  the  piemelon  as  such,  however.  If  his 
appetite  demands  a  certain  amount  of  succulent  food 
with  his  grain  or  hay,  he  can  get  it  all  right  from 
piemelons — but  do  not  expect  him  to  do  much  with 
them  except  as  a  relish,  tonic  or  alterant. 


Hard  Sida. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  weed  which  threatens  to 
become  very  obnoxious  in  Mendocino  county.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  in  hay  which  was 
shipped  in.  It  spreads  by  creeping  rootstocks  as 
does  morning  glory. — Reader,  Largo. 

The  plant  is  Sida  hederacea.  It  is  one  of  the  Malva 
family,  that  has  no  common  ncme  known  to  us.  It 
is  plentiful  in  California,  especially  on  the  alkaline 
soils  in  the  interior  valley  and  in  southern  California. 


It  is  also  a  bad  pest  in  the  counties  north  of  the  bay. 
It  does  not  seem  to  attract  much  attention  until  they 
begin  to  cultivate  the  land,  when  the  plant  seems  to 
grow  rapidly  from  broken  rootstalks.  We  do  not 
know  any  practicable  way  of  eradicating  it  except 
that  which  is  effected  in  the  case  of  morning  glory, 
and  that  is  to  keep  it  continually  cut  with  a  sharp 
weed  cutter  running  about  2  or  3  inches  underground, 
and  never  allowing  the  plant  to  get  to  the  light.  In 
this  way  it  can  be  starved  or  smothered  out. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  17,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with 
frequent  rains.  The  Sacramento  river  on  the  12th  rose 
to  18  feet  at  Sacramento  and  20  feet  at  Colusa,  causing 
some  damage  to  farming  lands  and  crops.  Northerly 
winds  at  the  close  of  the  week  absorbed  some  of  the  sur- 
plus moisture  in  the  soil.  Plowing  is  progressing,  but  in 
some  places  the  ground  has  been  too  wet  for  seeding. 
Early  sown  grain  is  up  and  looks  vigorous.  Green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  growing  rapidly.  Beans,  hay,  grapes 
and  late  prunes  have  been  considerably  damaged  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains,  and  in  some  places  the  second  crop 
of  grapes  is  reported  a  total  loss.  Tokay  shipments  from 
Sacramento  have  ceased.  Oranges  are  beginning  to 
color  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  large  crop. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Cloudy,  unsettled  weather  prevailed  part  of  the  week, 
with  heavy  rains  in  some  sections,  but  there  were  two 
or  three  days  of  clear,  warm  weather.  High  water  in 
the  Russian  river  and  other  streams  in  Sonoma  county 
caused  some  damage  to  corn  and  potatoes.  During  the 
clear  weather  much  progress  was  made  in  gathering 
late  grapes,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  loss  with  this 
crop  will  be  lighter  than  anticipated.  Beans  in  the 
vicinity  of  Watsonville  were  seriously  damaged  by  rain. 
On  the  whole,  the  heavy  rains  have  been  very  beneficial. 
The  hills  and  fields  are  green,  early  grain  is  making 
good  growth  and  green  feed  is  abundant.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing.  Potatoes  and  beets  give  prom- 
ise of  fair  crops.  Oranges  and  olives  at  Cloverdale  are 
in  good  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  weather  with  showers  prevailed  during 
the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  clear  weather  during  the 
latter  part.  The  rain  virtually  ended  all  fruit  drying, 
and  grapes  are  being  shipped  to  the  wineries,  which  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity.  A  few  grapes  are  being 
marketed,  mostly  black  varieties.  For  grass  and  stock 
the  past  week  was  exceptionally  favorable.  Grass  has 
made  rapid  growth  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Farmers 
are  busy  preparing  for  fall  work.  The  ground  is  too 
wet  in  most  places  for  plowing. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  generally  clear  and 
favorable  for  raisin  making  and  walnut  picking.  Rain 
at  the  close  of  last  week  caused  no  damage  to  raisins, 
owing  to  timely  warnings  and  the  prompt  stacking  of 
trays.  Raisin  drying  is  completed  at  Poway  and  pro- 
gressing favorably  in  other  sections.  Walnuts  were  not 
damaged  by  rain.  The  bean  crop  in  the  Santa  Maria 
district  will  be  considerably  less  than  expected,  owing  to 
shelling  of  the  beans  in  the  fields  during  the  heavy  rains; 
threshing  is  progressing.  Potatoes  are  doing  well  and 
grass  is  making  good  growth.  Citrus  fruits  continue  in 
good  condition. 


Eureka  Summary.— Cloudy  weather  nearly  all  of 
the  week,  with  considerable  rain.  Farm  work  was  some- 
what delayed.  Grass  is  making  rapid  growth;  good 
pasturage  on  all  ranges.  Potato  digging  and  pea  thresh- 
ing progressing  slowly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  late  rain  in  the  south- 
ern portion  was  too  light  to  do  good  or  harm.  Dry  wind 
Sunday  night  will  add  to  demand  for  irrigation  water. 
General  farm  work  is  at  a  standstill,  waiting  for  rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, October  19,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

1.04 

4.34 

3.27 

3.47 

60 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.60 

8.49 

.46 

1.57 

76 

44 

Sacramento  

.06 

5.47 

.12 

1.09 

70 

46 

San  Francisco  

.00 

7.45 

.17 

1.23 

70 

54 

Fresno   

.00 

4.98 

.00 

.63 

74 

40 

Independence  

.00 

.47 

.42 

.47 

70 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

4.58 

.02 

1.54 

82 

50 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

113 

.43 

.63 

88 

4R 

.00 

.16 

.07 

.42 

84 

54 

.00 

.81 

.63 

.85 

90 

54 

280 
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FORESTRY. 


Practical  Value  of  Eucalyptus. 

Bv  Mk.  L.  H.  Douson  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  ut 

El  Cajon. 

Not  many  years  since  hundreds  of  farmers  were 
busy  clearing  the  forests  from  some  of  our  Eastern 
States  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  gotten  ready 
for  the  plow.  Much  of  this  timber  was  burned  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way. 

Then  and  Now.— The  timber  supply  of  the  United 
States  seemed  inexhaustible,  but  nine-tenths  of  the 
supply  has  already  been  used  up  or  destroyed,  and 
while  the  lumber  industry  ranks  fourth  in  importance 
and  the  demand  for  lumber  is  constantly  increasing, 
the  supply  is  diminishing  at  a  fearful  rate. 

Standards  have  been  lowered  till  logs  that  would 
formerly  have  been  culled  are  now  gladly  taken  and 
certain  kind  of  trees,  formerly  considered  worthless, 
are  now  sought  for. 

You  older  people  from  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
remember  how  hickory  was  the  great  firewood  in 
winter,  but  you  know  they  do  not  burn  much  of  it 
now,  and  the  other  day  I  inquired  of  the  Russ  Lum- 
ber Co.  the  price  of  hickory  lumber  and  they  told  me 
it  was  worth  20  to  25  cents  a  foot. 

I  can  remember  fine  black  walnut  logs  burned  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way,  but  now  walnut  lumber  sells 
in  San  Diego  for  30  cents  per  foot,  ash  at  13,  and 
even  oak  goes  from  9  to  17  cents  per  foot. 

Where  will  the  people  of  the  United  States  get 
their  lumber  supply  from  for  the  next  decade  ?  Prom 
whence  will  come  the  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties, 
the  fence  posts  of  the  future,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
timber  used  in  carpentry  and  manufacture  ? 

Iron  and  steel  is  used  some;  the  Government  is 
trying  to  stop  the  waste,  but  the  prospect  of  a  tim- 
ber famine  is  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  it  looks  as  if 
the  country  would  soon  be  looking  to  the  eucalyptus 
groves  of  California  and  Florida  for  its  principal  sup- 
ply of  hard  wood,  and  the  man  who  has  been  paying 
freight  on  his  lemons  need  have  no  fear  of  a  glut  in 
the  timber  market. 

Not  One  But  Many. — But  let  me  say  here  the 
word  eucalyptus  does  not  necessarily  mean  "blue 
gum,"  for  while  the  blue  gum  is  a  eucalyptus,  there 
are  150  others  that  are  equally  entitled  to  the  name — 
so  if  you  have  not  been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
blue  gum,  please  do  not  cry  out  in  wrath  against  the 
whole  family  till  you  get  acquainted. 

The  genus  includes  trees  400  feet  high  which  out- 
top  even  our  magnificent  sequoias;  it  also  includes 
trees  that  grow  no  more  than  10  or  12  feet  high; 
trees  that  show  a  100-foot  trunk  without  a  single  limb; 
trees  that  branch  down  from  the  ground. 

As  to  climatic  requirements  we  have  trees  native 
to  the  swamps  of  Australia,  trees  growing  in  the 
scorching  deserts  where  they  sometimes  have  a  tem- 
perature of  15(>°.  Trees  from  the  rich  level  plains; 
trees  from  the  rocky  hillsides;  trees  demanding  a 
tropical  climate  and  trees  growing  almost  to  the 
snow  line. 

As  to  timber  the  eucalyptus  produces  woods  that 
are  red  or  white  or  brown  in  color,  wood  beautifully 
grained;  wood  that  rivals  mahogany  in  color  and 
beauty:  woods  that  equal  hickory  in  strength  and 
elasticity,  or  cedar  in  durability:  woods  that  will  rot 
in  two  years  under  ground;  woods  that  will  last  half 
a  century. 

As  to  appearance  the  eucalyptus  produces  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  world  and  some  of  the 
homeliest,  trees  of  persistent  bark,  and  others  that 
shed  their  bark  so  often  as  to  keep  the  ground  in  con- 
stant litter;  trees  that  produce  large  flowers,  small 
flowers,  flowers  of  red  and  white,  pink  and  yellow. 
Broad  leaves,  narrow  leaves,  leaves  of  almost  every 
color,  leaves  with  an  exquisite  perfume  and  leaves 
that  smell  like  a  chinch  bug.  Surely  a  man  must  be 
very  particular  who  cannot  find  some  kind  of  a  euca- 
lyptus to  suit  him. 

Uses. — Some  time  since  a  friend  came  to  me  with  a 
wonderful  discovery;  he  had  broken  his  pick  handle, 
and  in  desperation  had  made  one  from  a  blue  gum 
pole  found  in  his  yard,  and  to  his  surprise  found  it  to 
be  superior  to  the  hickory  handles  he  had  been  get- 
ting. Then  in  his  enthusiasm  he  made  some  single- 
trees and  a  wagon  tongue,  without  knowing  that 
thousands  of  feet  of  eucalyptus  timber  are  used  for 
such  purposes  every  year  in  Australia. 

The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie of  San  Jose  is  using  blue  gums  for  wagon 
making  and  claims  that  actual  tests  show  the  wood 
to  be  :.0%  stronger  than  white  oak;  20%  stronger 
than  black  locust.  In  the  same  paper  I  read  of  Mr. 
Rodgers  of  Watsonville,  who  furnished  the  inside  of 
his  house  with  blue  gum  and  it  is  pronounced  to  be 
exquisitely  beautifully. 

A  pessimistic  friend  said  to  me:  "Suppose  you 
had  the  whole  country  set  out  to  eucalyptus,  suppose 
they  were  big  trees,  what  could  you  do  with  them  ? 
You  couldn't  sell  it  for  firewood,  what  would  you  do?" 

Well,  I  do  not  know  just  what  I  would  do  if  I  had 
such  a  snap  as  that,  but  I  know  of  some  things  I 
might  do. 

First,  I  would  let  a  good  deal  of  it  alone.  Along 
the  hillsides  I  would  have  a  great  deal  of  it  to  catch 


and  hold  the  surface  water  that  runs  off  after  every 
rain.  In  this  way  I  would  have  more  water  in  my 
well  next  summer.  I  would  have  a  lot  of  groves  for 
the  use  of  consumptive  tourists  that  have  heard  of 
the  healing  qualities  of  the  air  found  in  the  blue  gum 
forests.  I  would  have  a  great  many  trees  for  shade, 
and  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  but  I 
should  cut  a  good  many  of  my  sugar  gums  to  use  for 
ties  in  the  new  railroad  that  would  certainly  be  built  if 
we  had  such  timber  here.  A  lot  of  my  rostratas  and 
sideroxylons  would  go  into  piles  and  bridge  timber  to 
support  the  track.  The  little  spindling  citriodora  or 
pilularis  trees,  that  are  crowded  too  much  to  grow 
well,  would  make  the  telegraph  poles  along  the  road. 
Diversicolor  and  blue  gum  would  build  the  cars  to 
run  on  the  track  and  the  depot  buildings  along  the 
road.  Microtheroa  and  resinifera  would  furnish  the 
fine  cabinet  work  for  the  magnificent  coaches — 
though  people  would  call  it  mahogany — instead  of 
eucalyptus  wood.  The  street  near  the  depot  would 
be  paved  with  eucalyptus  blocks  to  keep  down  the 
mud  and  dust.  The  piles  and  lumber  used  in  the  big 
steamship  docks  would  be  made  of  rostrata  and  the 
ships  that  sailed  from  the  port  would  be  largely  made 
of  diversicolor.  The  first  train  on  our  new  railroad 
would  be  loaded  with  eucalyptus  honey,  the  next  with 
gums  and  eucalyptus  oils,  while  these  and  many  other 
trains  used  to  send  splendid  timber  to  the  East  would 
come  back  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  thousands  of 
men  employed  in  wagon  shops,  furniture  factories, 
implement  houses  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
factories  that  would  spring  up  if  we  had  such  a  lot  of 
hard  wood.  What  would  I  do  with  it  ?  I  would  show 
you  what  I  would  do  with  it. 

Fob  the  Future. — I  never  expect  to  see  the  whole 
country  planted  to  eucalyptus;  lemons  and  oranges 
will  still  grow;  the  voice  of  the  grape  picker  con- 
tinues to  be  heard  in  the  land,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  are  not  now  paying  taxes  that 
might  be  growing  a  college  education  for  that  boy  or 
girl  you  want  to  give  a  start  in  life;  or  they  might  be 
raising  a  small  sum  for  the  "  rainy  day  "  that  is  com-' 
ing  after  awhile. 

Land  along  the  hollows  too  rough  to  plow,  ground 
covered  with  boulders,  but  which  has  a  deep  soil,  a 
thousand  places  could  be  found  that  will  just  suit 
eucalyptus. 

Planting  and  Rate  ok  Growth — To  most  folks 
the  great  bugaboo  is  the  time  required,  and  some 
will  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of  planting  for  lumber, 
but  if  an  intelligent  plan  is  followed,  even  this  is  not 
impracticable. 

For  the  best  results  trees  should  be  planted  much 
closer  together  than  they  are  expected  to  stand 
when  large.  In  this  way  they  shade  the  ground,  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  heat,  cover  the  ground  with  leaf 
mulch,  and  keep  out  the  dry,  hot  winds  that  are  so 
trying  on  young  forests.  As  the  trees  grow  they 
may  be  thinned,  though  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  in  too  much  sun,  and  at  four  or  five  years  old 
trees  thus  taken  out  are  often  worth  considerable  as 
fence  posts,  or  even  sometimes  for  more  important 
uses.  By  the  end  of  ten  years  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  many  trees  ready  for  railroad  ties  or  piles,  and 
there  will  still  be  a  considerable  number  to  grow  for 
lumber,  if  you  care  to  wait  for  it. 

Just  how  long  it  will  take  to  raise  a  sawlog  depends 
on  many  things.  I  read  in  one  of  the  Los  Angeles 
papers  of  Mr.  Gillespie  of  San  Jose,  who  had  a  blue 
gum  tree  cut  which  made  $8.75  worth  of  lumber, 
besides  three  cords  of  wood.  As  to  the  age  of  the 
tree  I  cannot  say,  but  Mr.  Lieb  of  San  Jose  sold  a 
tree  thirty  years  old  which  measured  about  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  also  measured  up  GO00  feet  of  lumber, 
which  at  the  price  paid  for  blue  gum  lumber  there — 
$50  per  thousand — made  the  tree  worth  just  $300, 
besides  the  firewood  secured  from  the  top.  You  will 
see  that  the  tree  paid  just  $10  for  each  year  of  its 
existence,  which  is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  single  tree. 
But  as  you  probably  do  not  want  to  wait  thirty  years 
for  your  money,  I  will  state  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  tree  gets  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter to  cut  it  into  lumber,  and  it  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  eucalyptus  tree  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old  that  would  make  a  very  respectable  saw- 
log.  I  have  known  of  eucalyptus  being  sawed  at  ten 
years  old. 

Near  Los  Angeles  it  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  from  five  to  seven  years  is  about  the  time 
to  wait  before  cutting  for  firewood,  and  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cords  have  been  secured  from  seven 
years'  growth.  Of  course,  this  is  from  good  land, 
and  no  one  could  expect  such  a  yield  from  a  dry  hill- 
side. 

Varieties. — In  raising  eucalyptus,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  common  sense  comes  into  play.  Not  long 
since  I  read  of  what  one  man  had  done  from  a  ten- 
year-old  citriodora  tree,  and  the  writer  began  draw- 
ing fancy  pictures  of  what  might  have  been  done  if 
all  our  bottom  land  had  been  planted  to  citriodora 
eucalyptus.  I  do  not  enthuse  much  over  the  pic- 
tures, because  I  know  that  if  trees  of  that  kind  had 
been  planted  they  would  have  been  killed  the  first 
year  by  frosts,  for,  while  the  citriodora  is  a  valuable 
tree,  it  is  tender  of  frost.  A  specimen  of  citriodora 
can  be  seen  at  Mr.  Judson's  house.  This  tree  is 
about  nine  years  old  and  stands  in  the  yard  where 
the  ground  is  tramped  hard  as  the  road.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  tree  has  had  no  particular  care  since 


the  first  year  or  so,  but  it  now  measures  11  inches  in 
diameter  4  feet  from  the  ground.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  as  large  again  if  it  had  been 
planted  in  some  place  under  forest  conditions.  Mr. 
Brown  planted  a  citriodora  tree  here  in  the  village. 
It  grew  some  4  or  5  feet  the  first  year,  but  promptly 
died  at  the  first  severe  frost. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  blue  gum  makes 
the  most  rapid  growth,  but  it  does  not  endure  frost 
well,  and  is  too  much  of  a  lowland  tree  to  be  expected 
to  stand  the  dry  hillsides  without  irrigation.  The 
wood  is  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  it  will  not 
last  long  underground,  and  so  it  is  a  poor  tree  for 
fence  posts  or  anything  of  the  kind,  though  it  makes 
good  piles  in  salt  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
teredo  will  not  eat  it.  Prof.  McClatchie  says  the 
blue  gum  pile  will  last  twice  as  long  as  the  Oregon 
pine  or  redwood.  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
eucalyptus  piling,  wrote  to  me  about  a  year  ago  that 
an  Oregon  pine  would  last  about  two  years,  while  a 
blue  gum  would  last  from  four  to  seven  years.  He 
said  the  Santa  Barbara  blue  gum  piles  were  selling 
at  $15  each  laid  down  on  the  wharf.  At  other  points 
he  found  a  prejudice  against  blue  gum  piles,  but  the 
prejudice  was  passing  away. 

Mr.  Frank  Sessions  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he 
had  recently  sold  some  piles  to  be  used  on  the  Santa 
Fe  wharf,  San  Diego,  at  25  cents  per  linear  foot.  As 
these  piles  were  40  to  50  feet  long,  they  brought  him 
from  $10  to  $12.50  each. 

The  sugar  gum  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower  as  the  blue 
gum  in  moist  land,  but  will  often  outstrip  it  in  dry 
situations.  It  will  stand  more  heat  and  a  great  deal 
more  drouth  than  the  blue  gum,  makes  a  superior 
quality  of  wood  and  most  excellent  fence  posts,  and 
it  endures  so  well  underground.  In  my  experience 
this  summer  I  found  that  sugar  gums  would  live  and 
make  some  growth  on  about  half  the  water  that 
would  barely  sustain  life  in  the  blue  gum  under  simi- 
lar conditions. 

The  E.  rostrata  grows  rather  faster  than  the 
sugar  gum  and  is  perhaps  the  best  all  around  tree 
for  planting  in  this  valley.  It  will  stand  several 
degrees  more  cold  than  either  of  the  preceding  trees 
and  will  almost  equal  the  sugar  gum  in  resisting 
drouth.  It  also  stands  considerable  alkali.  It  is  a 
very  lasting  timber  under  ground,  makes  a  better 
quality  of  fuel  than  the  blue  gum,  and  in  my  opinion 
will  make  better  piles. 

The  E.  diversicolor  is  a  tree  that  I  think  I  should 
plant  if  I  had  a  good  piece  of  bottom  land  in  this 
vicinity.  It  is  not  reported  to  endure  drouth  so  very 
well,  but  the  young  trees  I  have  seen  seem  to  endure 
better  than  the  blue  gum  and  to  grow  faster  under 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  this  year.  It  stands 
frost  well  and  makes  a  straight-grained  timber  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  honey 
trees. 

About  the  fastest  grower  I  have  found  this  year  is 
the  E.  leucoxylon.  It  stands  hot  and  cold  and  drouth 
better  than  most  trees,  but  is  apt  to  grow  crooked, 
and  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  quality  of  the 

wood. 

Another  rapid  grower  is  the  E.  rudis,  which  en- 
dures more  heat  and  cold  than  most  trees  and  will 
stand  drouth.  A  good  specimen  of  the  rudis  can  be 
seen  in  back  yard  of  Mr.  Brown,  down  near  the  hotel. 
There  the  trees  are  planted  alongside  sugar  gums 
beating  them  by  way  of  comparison.  As  to  the 
rudis,  however,  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Sherman  of 
Fresno  is  better  informed  than  perhaps  anyone  else 
in  the  country,  and  she  has  approved  it  for  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

I  cannot  close,  however,  without  putting  in  a  word 
for  the  tree  that  to  me  is  dearer  than  all,  and  that  is 
the  E.  polyanthemum.  Perhaps  it  would  hardly  be 
the  tree  to  plant  in  forest,  but  for  a  good  shade  tree 
to  i  lant  s  round  almost  any  old  place  it  is  splendid. 
It  is  a  pretty,  spreading  tree,  with  a  foliage  and 
general  appearance  so  different  from  most  eucalyp- 
tus, and  will  stand  so  much  heat  and  cold  and  general 
neglect  that  I  shall  plant  all  I  can  of  them  for  shade 
trees  and  honey. 


Proposed  Laws  on  Forest  Fires. 


On  account  of  the  recent  fires  in  the  Big  Basin  and 
other  California  forests,  the  organization  of  a  State 
forest  fire  department  to  prevent  and  extinguish  for- 
est fires  in  California  will  be  recommended  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Asso- 
ciation, William  Thomas  chairman.  The  committee 
has  counseled  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Several  leading  conclu- 
sions were  reached  relative  to  the  proposed  fire  or- 
ganization. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  forests  have 
been  swept  by  forest  fires  during  the  last  few  months. 
This  has  led  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Associ- 
ation to  work  for  better  conditions.  At  the  close  of 
the  recent  conference  it  was  announced  that  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  the  California  Legislature  will  accept  at  its 
next  session. 

The  Plan  Proposed. — It  is  proposed  to  have  the 
Governor  appoint  a  State  Forester  at  a  salary  of 
$2000  a  year.  The  State  Forester  is  to  appoint  his 
assistant,  who  will  be  known  as  the  Fire  Warden. 
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These  two  officials  will  be  the  heads  of  the  State's  for- 
est fire  department. 

The  plan  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  deputy 
wardens,  ten  in  number,  each  of  whom  is  to  receive 
$1000  a  year.  The  appointment  of  the  deputy  war- 
dens will  rest  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  his 
official  associates  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  State  Forester  is  to  be  for 
life,  or  during  good  behavior.  The  forester's  assist- 
ant is  to  be  appointed  by  the  forester.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  fire  preventing  and  fire 
extinguishing  department  can  be  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  not  more  than  $30,000  a  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  law  shall 
authorize  the  deputy  wardens  to  call  upon  citizens  to 
help  put  out  fires  and  provide  compensation  at  25 
cents  per  hour  and  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  give 
assistance.  The  recommendations  will  be  embodied 
in  a  legislative  bill  after  due  consideration  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Association. 

On  Friday,  December  1,  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Water  and  Forest  Association  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  meeting  hall  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Vinegar  From  Grapes. 


To  the  Editor: — Is  it  much  of  a  task,  and  does  it 
require  very  much  skill,  to  make  vinegar  out  of 
grapes?  I  have  some  spoiled  raisins  that  I  want  to 
get  something  out  of,  if  possible,  and  thought  they 
could  be  made  into  vinegar.  Some  of  them  are  about 
half  dried,  the  rest  nearly  green.  Can  you  give  me 
directions  for  the  making  of  good  vinegar  from  them? 
— A  Subscriber,  Fresno. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  make 
good  vinegar  from  grapes,  for  to  work  with  them  on 
a  commercial  scale  requires  an  outfit  of  machinery 
and  cooperage,  and  some  experience  in  the  use  of 
them.  Then,  there  are  ample  supplies  of  vinegar  in 
this  State  where  there  is  so  much  material  which  is 
good  for  fermentation,  viz.,  cider,  prune  juice,  wine, 
etc.,  and  we  should  say  there  was  no  encouragement 
to  make  vinegar  for  sale  where  one  has  everything 
to  get  and  everything  to  learn.  Still,  there  may  be 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  how  it  may  be  done,  and 
so  we  comply  with  our  correspondent's  request: 

We  know  of  no  way  of  making  vinegar  from  grapes 
without  first  making  the  grapes  into  wine.  Our 
California  white  wines  contain  from  14%  to  18%  alco- 
hol, according  to  where  they  have  been  raised,  the 
wines  from  the  foothills  being  much  heavier  than 
those  from  the  lower  lands,  especially  if  they  have 
been  irrigated.  For  vinegar,  you  do  not  want  more 
than  8%  or  9%  alcohol,  so  you  have  to  add  from 
three-fourths  to  one  part  of  water.  The  best  is  rain 
water,  or  else  take  spring  water  and  boil  it  for 
awhile.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  barrel  or  pipe,  but 
don't  quite  fill  it  up.  Bore  a  hole  in  each  head  near 
the  bungstave  to  give  a  good  circulation  of  air,  and 
close  the  bunghole  with  a  bottle,  neck  down.  Keep 
as  near  as  you  can  at  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to 
86°,  and  if  your  vinegar  gets  sufficiently  sour  draw 
off  and  refill,  and  it  will  sour  much  quicker  the  next 
time.  To  create  a  quicker  fermentation  you  can  add 
some  yeast  of  any  kind,  sour  dough,  or,  if  you  can 
get  it,  mother  of  vinegar,  in  filling  the  barrel  the 
first  time.    Afterward  it  is  not  necessary. 

Wine  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquor  of  moderate 
strength  will,  if  left  to  itself  in  contact  with  the  air, 
ultimately  turn  into  vinegar,  the  alcohol  absorbing 
oxygen,  and  being  thus  transformed  into  acetic  acid 
through  the  aid  of  a  microscopic  organism.  This 
process,  however,  is  too  slow  to  admit  of  its  being 
adopted  in  practice,  and  several  methods,  having  for 
their  object  the  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  alcohol, 
are  had  recourse  to. 

In  France  three  principal  methods  are  adopted, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

h  The  Orleans  process. 

2.  The  German  process. 

3.  The  Luxembourg  process. 

The  Orleans  process  is  the  one  which  was  formerly 
the  most  used.  It  enables  vinegar  to  be  made,  but 
is  somewhat  slow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  temperature  of  the  building 
in  which  the  vinegar  is  to  be  made  must  exceed  70° 
F.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  good  ventila- 
tion. In  this  building  the  casks  in  which  the  vinegar 
is  to  be  made  are  placed.  These  casks,  capable  of 
containing  about  100  gallons,  have  a  hole  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  head,  in  order  to  admit  air.  About  25  gallons 
of  good,  strong  vinegar  are  placed  in  each  cask,  to 
which  three  gallons  of  the  wine  to  be  acetified  is 
added  every  week  until  the  cask  is  half  full.  It 
should  then  be  left  alone  for  a  fortnight,  by  which 
time  it  will  be  converted  into  vinegar.  One-half  of 
this  is  then  racked  off,  and  the  same  process  gone 
through  again,  care  being  taken  to  always  leave  25 
gallons  in  the  casks  after  each  racking. 

The  German  or  rapid  process  differs  considerably 
from  the  above,  and  consists  in  causing  the  wine, 


heated  to  80°  F.,  to  trickle  showly  over  shavings  in  a 
cask,  in  presence  of  plenty  of  air.  The  wine  should 
be  passed  three  or  four  times  through  the  cask,  when 
the  acetification  will  be  complete. 

The  Luxembourg  process  is  a  modification  of  the 
former  one,  and  consists  in  leaving  the  liquid  in  con- 
tact with  the  shavings — for  which  marc  (the  refuse 
of  the  vintage)  may  be  substituted — during  the  day, 
while  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  night. 
This  result  may  be  brought  about  in  different  ways. 
Two  casks  may  be  employed,  one  containing  the 
marc,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  the 
air  once  the  liquid  has  been  removed,  and  the  other 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  latter  during  the  night. 

Another  process  which  gives  very  good  results  is  to 
place  the  wine  in  rotating  casks  which  are  filled  with 
shavings.  These  casks  are  only  one-quarter  or 
thereabouts  filled  with  the  wine  to  be  treated,  and 
an  opening  is  provided  in  the  center  of  each  head  to 
allow  the  free  entry  of  air.  These  casks  are  turned 
round  once  every  three  hours,  thus  bringing  fresh 
portions  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  shavings. 
Although  not  so  rapid  as  the  German  method,  this 
process  is  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes,  in 
addition  to  which  it  presents  the  advantage  of  caus- 
ing less  waste.  With  the  German  process  the  loss 
through  evaporation  may  become  considerable. 

The  first,  or  Orleans,  process  is  the  one  which  pro- 
duces vinegar  with  the  best  flavor  and  aroma,  as  the 
volatile  perfume  ethers  formed  are  less  likely  to  be 
lost  through  evaporation. 

When  making  vinegar  it  is  well  to  see  that  the 
wine  does  not  contain  more  than  20%  of  proof  spirit. 
If  necessary,  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
water. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Winged  Form  of  the  Phylloxera. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  O.  E.  Bremner  of 
Sonoma  county  has  submitted  the  following  report 
regarding  phylloxera,  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  the  month  of  September: 

The  object  of  the  commission  being  the  improve- 
ment and  protection  of  the  horticultural  interests  of 
this  county,  we  have  tr  ied  to  devote  our  attention 
to  those  products  in  proportion  to  their  general  im- 
portance, and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  grape 
industry  should  receive  much  attention.  We  are 
asked  many  times,  "Is  there  any  relief  from  the 
phylloxera  ?  "  Although  no  remedy  at  present  ex- 
cepting the  planting  of  resistant  stock  seems  possible, 
still  a  few  results  from  our  observations  may  be  of 
interest. 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  record  where  a  winged 
form  of  phylloxera  has  been  taken  in  this  State,  but 
being  confident  of  its  existence,  having  found  the 
nymph  last  fall,  I  have  obtained  some  seventy-five  or 
more  winged  forms  this  season.  [The  winged  form 
was  obtained  near  Santa  Rosa  about  1880,  and  was 
described  at  that  time  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
—Ed.] 

The  first  nymphs  make  their  appearance  the  last 
of  July.  A  wingless  female  in  changing  its  last  moult 
appears  with  wing  pads.  It  takes  nourishment  in 
this  form  and  lives  in  this  form  for  about  twenty  days 
or  a  month,  when  the  nymph  moults  and  appears  as 
an  adult  winged  female.  This  operation  is  rather  in- 
teresting, taken  some  twenty  minutes  until  the  wings 
are  expanded.  The  nymph  fastens  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  to  some  bit  of  support  and  proceeds  to 
crawl  out  of  its  old  skin,  the  split  being  in  the  head 
region  instead  of  the  thoracic  region,  as  in  most 
cases. 

This  winged  form  laid  its  eggs  in  from  one  to  three 
days  and  in  all  the  cases  I  observed,  some  twenty- 
five,  the  number  was  two.  These  eggs,  which  give 
rise  to  the  sexual  generation,  owing  to  several 
causes,  did  not  hatch.  The  actual  power  of  flight 
in  these  winged  females  is  very  slight.  The  wings 
are  vibrated  rapidly,  then  the  insect  rises  suddenly 
from  4  to  6  inches,  the  wings  cease  motion  and  are 
extended,  the  front  wings  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the 
hind  wings  at  a  much  less  angle  and  dipped  toward 
the  front.  In  this  way  I  should  think  it  possible  for 
the  insect  to  be  carried  great  distances  in  a  strong 
wind.  I  think  that  the  phylloxera  spreads  from  vine- 
yard to  vineyard  throughout  this  section  principally 
through  the  agency  of  this  winged  form. 

Fully  90%  of  the  nymphs  were  found  on  the  small 
rootlets  occurring  less  than  8  inches  below  the  sur- 
face and  very  rarely  on  the  larger  roots  or  crown  of 
the  vine.  These,  rootlets  occur  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent in  the  best  vine  producing  soil. 

Now  this  shows  several  things.  First,  that  winged 
forms  occur  on  the  best  and  thriftiest  vines  in  the 
most  select  vine  producing  soil.  That  plowing  to  the 
vine  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  around  the  crown 
tends  to  the  production  of  rootlets  and  thus  to  winged 
forms.  That  manuring  phylloxera  infested  vineyards, 
while  it  may  prolong  the  life  of  the  vine,  is  detrimental 
to  the  vineyard  at  large,  as  it  tends  to  produce  these 
rootlets. 

That  spraying  with  any  stimulant  which  would  in- 
crease these  rootlets  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
vineyards.  All  these  agencies,  it  is  seen,  cause  the 
more  rapid  spread  of  the  insect  pest  in  a  locality. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


Oiled  Roads  in  Sacramento  County. 

The  State  Department  of  Highways  has  compiled 
the  following  information  concerning  the  oiled  thor- 
oughfares of  Sacramento  county: 

The  first  work  was  done  in  1902,  there  being  now 
75  miles  of  oiled  roads  in  use.  They  are  constructed 
of  various  kinds  of  material — gravel,  adobe,  red  clay, 
sand,  sandy  loam  and  macadam.  The  roadbeds  are 
first  properly  graded  and  drained,  and  made  solid  as 
far  as  possible.  Chuck  holes  are  scraped  out  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  sand  and  earth. 

The  strip  oiled  is  usually  12  feet  wide.  The  oil  is 
applied  by  the  White  Road  oiler,  150  to  900  barrels 
per  mile  being  used  on  the  first  application. 

There  is  no  fixed  time  for  making  the  second  appli- 
cation of  25  to  200  barrels  per  mile,  the  work  being 
done  when  the  weather,  condition  of  roadbed,  etc., 
seem  most  favorable,  the  amount  of  travel  also  being 
considered. 

Cost  op  Oil. — The  oil  is  obtained  from  Bakersfield 
at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents  per  barrel  delivered  in 
Sacramento.  It  is  of  10°  to  16°  gravity,  and  of  50% 
to  60%  asphalt.  It  is  heated  by  injecting  steam  into 
the  car  tank,  the  resulting  expansion  of  the  oil  being 
about  15%,  the  measurement  for  road  work  being 
made  before  heating. 

Lack  of  Drainage. — The  lack  of  proper  drainage 
is  the  principal  source  of  trouble  in  maintaining  the 
oiled  roads  in  good  condition.  In  some  places  rows 
of  trees  with  heavy  foliage,  which  cause  continued 
dripping  of  water  and  constant  shade,  have  been  found 
injurious  to  the  roads  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  secured  on 
macadam  roads,  the  next  best  on  sandy  loam.  The 
most  difficult  to  improve  by  oiling  have  been  those  on 
adobe  soil,  which  can  be  much  bettered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sand. 

On  Upper  Stockton  Road. — Examples  of  success- 
ful oiling  are  the  6  miles  extending  southerly  from 
Sacramento  on  the  upper  Stockton  road,  the  11  miles 
extending  eastward  from  Sacramento  on  the  Folsom 
road,  and  3  miles  extending  southwesterly  on  the 
Riverside  road.  On  the  upper  Stockton  road  there 
is  1J  mile  of  macadam,  on  the  Folsom  road  1  mile  and 
on  the  Riverside  road  3  m  les. 

May  and  June  are  considered  the  best  months  for 
applying  oil  to  roads,  as  they  are  usually  well  packed 
after  the  winter  rains. 

Grand  Island's  Sandy  Levee. — On  the  Grand 
Island  levee,  composed  of  sand  20  feet  deep,  25  miles 
below  Sacramento,  a  strip  6  miles  long,  10  feet  wide, 
was  oiled  last  year,  1000  barrels  per  mile  being  used. 
Such  an  excellent  driveway  has  resulted  that  6  miles 
additional  will  be  oiled  this  fall.  Altogether,  about 
25  miles  more  of  road  will  be  oiled  in  Sacramento 
county  this  year. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Cranberries  on  the  Upper  Coast. 


Mr.  Alexander  Birss  of  Skagit  county,  Washington, 
gives  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  his  conclusions  on 
cranberry  growing,  which  we  introduce  because  we 
are  often  interrogated  on  the  question.  In  California, 
though  for  years  experimental  plantings  have  been 
made,  no  commercial  basis  has  been  attained.  Mr. 
Birss  says  that  cranberry  culture  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  not  made  such  rapid  strides  as  was  pre- 
dicted. This  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  the  development  of  nearly  every  other 
form  of  agriculture  along  the  Pacific  has  been  indeed 
marvelous.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  some 
seventy  five  acres  of  cranberries  in  cultivation  in  my 
part  of  Washington.  I  think  there  are  now  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  eighty  acres.  One  company 
near  Ilwaco  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
has  over  fifty  acres  in  cultivation.  It  has  changed 
ownership  lately.  The  rest  of  the  concerns  that  pro- 
duce cranberries  are  small  affairs.  I  have  five  and 
one-half  acres  that  did  fairly  well  last  season,  but  this 
year  they  are  light. 

We  are  bothered  somewhat  by  late  spring  frosts 
that  damage  the  berries  more  or  less  severely.  Some- 
times we  experience  a  very  hot  summer,  which 
proves  hard  on  cranberries  at  the  time  they  go  from 
bloom  to  berries.  Extreme  heat  blights  cranberries 
greatly.  Again  we  often  have  wet  weather  about 
harvest  time,  and  are  compelled  to  pick  the  fruit  in 
wet  condition  and  then  dry  it.  Growers  know  it  will 
not  do  to  put  cranberries  into  the  house  in  wet  con- 
dition. I  had  to  dry  my  entire  crop  last  season.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  always  the  best  way.  but  generally 
we  are  compelled  to  handle  the  berries  in  this  manner. 

My  marsh  requires  cultivation  and  I  give  it  good 
attention.  I  secured  most  of  my  vines  from  Cape 
Cod.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  marketed  in  the  Puget 
sound  cities,  which  generally  take  care  of  fair 
qualities  of  berries.  I  remember  last  year  there  was 
much  said  about  cranberry  prospects  on  this  coast, 
but  I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  much  done  along  that 
line.  We  can  grow  good  berries  here,  but  there  are 
some  drawbacks. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Alfalfa  in  San  Benito  County. 


The  basic  principle  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  San  Benito  county,  says  the 
Hollister  Advance,  is  the  feed.  Land 
is  in  endless  variety  and  where  it  can 
be  reached  with  water,  the  soil  will 
grow  anything  that  will  grow  elsewhere 
on  earth.  The  standard  food  is  alfalfa 
which  grows  here  to  perfection.  Upon 
land  in  the  San  Felipe  section,  which  is 
unusually  well  watered,  five  crops  of 
alfalfa  are,  upon  an  average,  cut  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  first  cutting  is 
generally  in  April  and  then  again 
every  six  weeks  until  the  fall,  when  the 
fields  are  pastured  until  the  following 
spring  except  during  the  stormiest 
weather.  In  sections,  reached  by  the 
canals  of  the  Hollister  Irrigation  Co.. 
four  crops  will  be  the  average,  or  about 
seven  tons  to  the  acre.  Underground 
streams  of  water  are  abundant  in  all 
sections  of  the  county,  and  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  pumping  system  is 
largely  due  the  development  of  the 
dairy  business.  Due  north  of  Hollister 
is  a  lOO-acre  tract  of  alfalfa  belonging 
to  Daniel  McCloskey.  From  three  wells 
the  water  is  raised  30  feet  and  carried 
over  the  tract  in  ditches.  Steam  is 
the  power  used  with  oil  as  fuel.  The 
oil  is  laid  down  at  the  plant  for  72  cents 
a  barrel.  A  careful  accounting  shows 
the  cost  of  irrigating  this  tract,  includ- 
ing labor  of  irrigating,  engineer's 
wages  and  so  forth,  to  be  $1.25  per 
acre.  Near  the  McCloskey  farm  is  the 
Brittingham  place,  also  irrigated  by 
steam  power.  Three  wells  furnish 
water  for  fifty-five  acres  of  alfalfa  at  a 
cost  of  $1.20  per  acre.  Upon  this  place 
six  crops  of  hay  were  cut  last  year. 
Further  south  is  the  forty-acre  tract, 
belonging  to  R.  Hardin,  irrigated  with 
two  wells  and  gasoline  engine.  Still 
further  south,  P.  J.  Dooling,  manager 
of  the  creamery,  has  seventy-live  acres, 
irrigated  once  annually  from  the  irri- 
gation canal  and  he  cuts  an  average  of 
three  crops  before  pasturing.  There 
are  numerous  other  pumping  plants, 
the  owners  of  which  are  preparing 
land  for  alfalfa  or  pumping  water  for 
the  use  of  others.  Anywhere  in  the 
valleys  water  can  be  obtained  at  an 
average  depth  of  30  feet,  and  centrifu- 
gal pumps  easily  lift  the  fluid  to  the 
surface.  Land  suitable  for  raising 
alfalfa  may  be  purchased  at  from  $60 
to  $75  per  acre.  This  is  not  land  upon 
the  irrigating  canals,  but  land  upon 
which  water  can  be  developed  and 
pumping  system  installed.  The  cost  of 
installation  varies  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre.  The  West  Side  Irrigation  Co., 
an  association  of  land  owners,  have  just 
completed  a  plant  northwest  of  Hollis- 
ter which  it  is  estimated  will  irrigate 
300  acres  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  acre. 

Careful  estimate  is  given  of  the  num- 
ber of  cows  that  -can  be  kept  up  on  an 
acre  of  alfalfa.  Where  the  growth  is 
vigorous  and  constant,  a  cow  and  a  half 
to  the  acre  will  give  the  animal  plenty 
of  feed  and  allow  of  storing  for  the  win- 
ter, but  the  average  is  one  cow  to  the 
acre.  The  best  cows  will  net  a  profit 
of  from  $4  to  $6  per  month  or  $50  a 
year  upon  the  average. 


Food  Value  of  Kafir  Corn. 


As  we  are  growing  so  much  Kafir 
corn  in  the  interior  valleys  of  California, 
accounts  of  the  food  value  of  the  grain 
are  very  interesting.  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  looks  into  it  and  remarks  that 
the  acreage  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
increasing  each  year.  In  a  great  many 
cases  it  is  grown  entirely  for  the  fod- 
der, and  in  the  semi-arid  regions  where 
ordinary  Indian  corn  will  not  mature  on 
account  of  deficient  moisture,  the  grow- 
ing of  Kafir  corn  is  very  important  from 
the  feeder's  standpoint.  Experiment 
stations  in  the  West  have  made  exten- 
sive tests  comparing  Kafir  corn  with 
ordinary  Indian  corn,  and  the  Kansas 
station  concludes  that  under  no  circum- 
stances has  it  been  found  that  Kafir 
corn  will  not  serve  satisfactorily  as  a 
substitute  for  Indian  corn. 

Not  So  Good  as  Maize.— The  experi- 
ments show  that  bushel  for  bushel  Kafir 
corn  does  not  have  the  feeding  value  of 


ordinary  corn,  there  being  a  difference 
of  about  20%  in  favor  of  Indian  corn 
when  each  is  fed  alone  to  hogs.  How- 
ever, neither  corn  nor  Kafir  corn  is 
proper  feed  alone,  and  with  some  bal- 
ancing feed  like  alfalfa,  linseed  meal  or 
soy  bean  meal  is  fed  in  addition,  the  dif- 
ference disappears  almost  entirely. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  much 
greater  yield  of  Kafir  corn,  leaves  the 
Kafir  decidedly  in  the  lead.  It  has  prac- 
tically the  same  digestive  analysis  as 
corn.  To  each  100  pounds  there  are 
7.8  pounds  of  digestive  protein,  57.1 
pounds  of  carbo-hydrates  and  2;  pounds 
of  fat.  Protein  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
Kafir  corn  and  also  in  Indian  corn; 
therefore,  they  must  be  fed  with  some 
other  food  rich  in  protein  to  make  up 
this  deficiency.  Taking  all  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Kansas  station  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  it  appears  that 
the  average  yield  of  an  acre  of  Indian 
corn  fed  to  hogs  will  produce  400  pounds 
pork,  while  an  acre  of  Kafir  corn  will 
produce  487  pounds  pork. 

Grinding  not  Necessary. — The  mis- 
taken idea  that  grinding  is  necessary 
for  the  best  results  with  Kafir  corn 
seems  to  be  prevalent  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West.  Prof.  J.  G.  Haney, 
formerly  assistant  in  Kansas,  states 
that  the  tests  at  that  station  indicate 
that  it  is  an  absolute  detriment  to  grind 
Kafir  corn  even  for  hogs.  He  made 
two  tests,  including  eighty  animals, 
weighing  125  pounds  each.  The  differ- 
ence in  gain  was  very  slight,  but  in 
favor  of  the  animals  fed  the  unground 
Kafir  corn.  The  animals  fed  the  ground 
Kafir  corn  made  a  gain  of  8.6  pounds 
per  bushel  of  corn  consumed,  while 
those  fed  the  whole  corn  gained  8.8 
pounds  per  bushel  consumed.  He  also 
found  that  it  was  a  detriment  to  soak 
Kafir  corn  or  to  apply  water  to  it  in 
any  way  more  than  to  moisten  it  in  the 
feed  trough. 

Best  When  Used  With  Other  Feed. 
— In  some  further  tests  hogs  fed  a  mix- 
ture of  Kafir  and  Indian  corn,  half  and 
half,  made  better  gains  than  when  either 
corn  or  Kafir  was  fed  alone.  Hogs  fed 
Kafir  corn  made  a  gain  of  44  pounds  per 
head  in  fifty  days.  When  given  dry 
alfalfa  hay  in  addition,  they  gained  65* 
pounds  in  fifty  days.  When  fed  four- 
fifths  Kafir  corn  and  one-fifth  soy  beans 
they  made  a  gain  of  86}  pounds  in  fifty 
days.  This  gain  was  made  with  lots  of 
ten  each  averaging  140  pounds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  alfalfa  hay  used  in 
this  experiment  was  of  poor  quality. 
In  this  test  333  pounds  of  pork  were 
credited  to  each  ton  of  alfalfa  hay. 

Quality  of  Kafir  Corn  Pork. — The 
quality  of  the  pork  from  Kafir  corn-fed 
hogs  was  a  high-grade.  Fifty  head  were 
sent  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter test  showed  that  the  animals 
dressed  from  79%  to  80.4%  edible  pork. 
The  packing  house  which  had  the  ani- 
mals in  charge  stated  that  they  showed 
good,  firm  flesh  with  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  lean  and  fat.  The  hogs  that 
were  fed  on  Kafir  corn  meal  and  alfalfa 
hay  showed  fat  of  a  white  color,  not 
common  in  grain-fed  hogs.  Where 
Kafir  corn  was  fed  whole  and  alone, 
the  variation  in  weight  was  consid- 
erable. 

Kafir  for  Milch  Cows  and  Poul- 
try.— Tests  with  milch  cows  showed 
that  the  best  results  were  secured  by 
feeding  Kafir  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  In 
this  experiment  both  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  the  feed  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  determining  results.  For 
young  stock  the  excellent  results  se- 
cured by  the  Kansas  experiment  sta- 
tion with  skim  milk  calves  were  par- 
tially due,  at  least,  to  Kafir  corn,  for 
it  was  found  that  no  other  feed  was  so 
economically  used,  and  resulted  in  mak- 
ing the  calves  grow  as  well  as  this 
corn.  Some  calves  fed  on  skim  milk  and 
Kafir  corn  gained  two  pounds  per  day 
from  the  time  they  were  taken  from 
their  dams.  This  is  making  money  fast 
enough  for  anybody. 

For  poultry,  white  Kafir  corn  is  pre- 
ferred to  red.  The  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  not  clear,  but  the  fowls  seem 
to  eat  the  white  better  than  the  red. 
For  winter  feeding  it  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  place  a  pile  of  Kafir  corn 
in  the  poultry  yard  and  let  the  fowls 
pick  at  it  at  will. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Bite,  Bptedj,  and  Positive  Con 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  llnamente  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
Oil  FIRING.  Impoiaiblt  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 80  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charged  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
tt«  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 

RANCHES  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  OAKLAND. 


$3500.00 
$3760.00 


74  acres  full  bearing  fruit.  Royal  Ann 
(■hemes  and  Muir  Peaches:  new  8-room 
house:  modern  plumbing;  stable,  etc. .etc. 
4  acres  full  bearing  Apricots:  new  4-room 
house;  stable,  chicken  and  pigeon  range 
and  bouses  complete. 
$6000.00    12  acres,  fruit  assorted  and  abundant; 
house,  stable,  etc. 
160  acres;  35  head  of  cattle. 
240  acres,  200  acres  tillable;  abundant 
supply  of  water. 


$5000.00 
$7000.00 


$3000.00  7'..  acres  near  San  .lose.  7  acres  full  bear- 
ing fruit:  has  paid  over  6%  net  annually 
to  present  owner  for  six  years  and  all 
work  hired. 

Large  Variety  of  Oakland  City  Property  Also, 
S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 


GLENN  RANCH, 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any- 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
soually  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agentof  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte  County,  California 


NOTICE! 

I  NOW  OFFER: 

462  Acres  fine  land  near  Lindsay.  Tulare  County, 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Santa  Clara  County 
land;  price  $30  per  acre.  Including  improve- 
ments costing  $6000. 
2000  Acres  stock,  dairy  or  vegetable  land,  the  very 
choicest  and  best  bargain  in  the  State,  20 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  Half  Moon 
Bay:  price  only  $12  per  acre.  Much  of  the 
land  is  valuable;  two  large,  running  streams 
through  the  tract. 

Full  particulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


FOR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 
Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  otber  small  Berries. 

VA/rlte    for    Price  List: 

NAPA,^*^^^  CALIFORNIA. 


SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BULBS 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS. 
SPANISH  IRIS,  RANUNCULUS. 
ANEMONE,  ETC. 

Send  for  our  Bulb  Catalogue. 


TREES 

ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS 

Place  orders  now  lor  delivery  in  time 

for  season  1905. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce] 
Our  greatest  specialty.  Wonderfully 
Successful.  The  only  fig  lit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Our  Calimyrnas  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  bear  our  seal 
I  arCP  Patalncriia  illustrated  and  full 

Large  baiaiugue  o{  peneral  in(or. 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
Sc.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  a  I  sorts 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  LoomU,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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Alameda. 

Mean  Sort  of  Swindling.— Liver- 
more  Echo:  In  the  past  two  weeks  many 
people  in  Livermore  and  vicinity  have 
been  the  victims  o:  an  ingenious  swindle 
at  the  hands  of  a  couple  of  potato  ped- 
dlers. The  potatoes  were  apparently  sold 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  per  sack,  but 
it  was  found  that  a  seam  had  been  taken 
in  the  inside  of  the  sack,  making-  it  sev- 
eral inches  less  around,  so  that  the  sacks 
would  hold  only  about  70  pounds  of  pota- 
toes instead  of  110  or  more.  The  peddlers 
drive  a  covered  spring  wagon  and  are  said 
to  hail  from  Alvarado. 

Colusa. 

Producer  of  Corn.— Sun:  W.  W. 
Kilgore  brought  to  the  office  some  ears  of 
corn  grown  by  Henry  Webber,  his  neigh- 
bor on  Grand' island,  that  was  as  fine  as 
we  ever  saw  anywhere.  One  ear  meas- 
ured llf  inches  of  good,  sound  corn,  and 
the  ears  were  big  and  heavy.  He  had  a 
sample  of  white  corn  from  his  field  of 
forty  acres  that,  while  not  so  large  as  the 
yellow  specimens,  was  good  enough  to 
make  one  believe  that  the  place  where  it 
grew  was  a  good  corn  country. 

Damage  Prom  Rain. — A  Colusa  dis- 
patch under  date  of  October  13th  says: 
The  rains  of  last  Saturday  and  Sunday 
have  caused  the  Sacramento  river  to  rise 
rapidly  here,  and  last  night  it  registered 
21  feet  and  is  still  rising.  This  is  the 
highest  mark  the  river  has  reached  so 
early  in  the  season.  On  the  east  side  the 
water  is  pouring  through  breaks  that 
went  out  last  winter  and  had  not  yet  been 
repaired.  Prunes  that  were  out  in  drying 
yards  had  to  be  moved  to  higher  ground. 
The  damage  to  crops — corn,  beans  and 
buckwheat— will  amount  to  from  $30,000 
to  $50,000. 

Fresno 

Raisin  Business  Looking 
Brighter. — Reedley  Exponent:  Raisin 
buyers  are  becoming  very  numerous 
around  the  county,  but  a  good  many  of 
the  growers  do  not  seem  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  their  raisins  at  the  prices  offered. 
Mr.  Barsoom,  on  the  Clark  place,  last 
week  sold  his  crop  to  Seropian  Bros,  for 
2Jc  per  pound.  John  I.  Morgan  was 
offered  the  same  price  by  the  same  buyer, 
but  the  deal  fell  through  because  Mr. 
Morgan  wanted  the  goods  weighed  before 
shipment  and  to  be  paid  for  accordingly, 
but  the  company  wanted  to  have  the 
raisins  weighed  in  Fresno.  Parties  re- 
turning from  Fresno  say  that  they  are 
offering  all  kind  of  prices  at  the  raisin 
center— 2c,  2Jc,  2Jc,  and  as  high  as  3c. 
Several  weeks  ago  O.  .T.  Woodward,  the 
banker,  said  to  Judge  Fairweather:  "I 
will  not  sell  for  less  than  3c,"  and  we  be- 
lieve he  will  get  it,  too.  The  crop  is 
short,  the  wineries  have  taken  hundreds 
of  tons  of  grapes  that  would  have  been 
dried  for  raisins  had  the  association  held 
together  this  season,  and  the  rains  have 
destroyed  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
crop.  Aside  from  this  shortage  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  raisins  in  the  retail  market  is  be- 
ing pushed  with  vigor  that  had  never  be- 
fore been  attempted,  the  demand  being 
so  great  at  the  present  time  that  the 
packers  and  seeders  have  to  work  over- 
time to  fill  the  orders  sent  in.  R.  M. 
Williams,  on  the  Smith  vineyard  near 
town,  is  packing  his  crop  of  raisins,  put- 
ting them  up  in  layers  and  shipping  them 
East.  His  father,  who  has  a  vineyard 
near  Del  Rey,  is  now  in  the  East  looking 
after  the  sale  of  the  raisins  and  is  meet- 
ing with  good  encouragement.  Mr. 
Williams  sees  no  reason  why  the  growers 
should  not  get  3c  or  over  for  their  raisins 
this  season. 

Passover  Wine. — The  Jewish  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  is  to  have  its 
Passover  wine  and  brandy  made  in  Cali- 
fornia. With  the  object  of  following  out 
the  ancient  and  orthodox  method  in  the 
making  of  the  wine  and  brandy,  Rabbi  H. 
Grodinsky,  rabbi  of  all  the  orthodox 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Rabbi  Cohn  of  the  Congrega- 
tion Bransker,  New  York  City,  have 
arrived  in  Fresno,  where  the  wine  and 
brandy  making  is  to  take  place.  The 
value  of  the  wine  and  brandy  which  will 
be  made  in  Fresno  for  the  special  religious 
occasion  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  Three 
vineyards  are  under  consideration  by  the 
rabbis.  In  the  making  of  the  liquor  not 
a  Christian  hand  will  touch  the  grapes  or 
the  vats  or  the  barrels  which,  when  filled, 
will  each  bear  the  official  seal  of  the 
rabbis. 

Must  Keep  Sheep  Off  Reserva- 
tion.— A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  says:  In 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Wellborn  signed  a  decree  in  the  cele- 
brated Fresno  "sheep  cases"  granting  a 
perpetual  injunction  against  the  defend- 
ants which  restrains  them  from  driving 
their  sheep  across  the  Sierra  forest  reser- 


vation without  permission  from  the  Gov- 
ernment office.  Marvin  Simpson,  George 
Shipp,  Frank  Estelle,  Anderson  Blasin- 
game  and  John  Shipp,  all  of  Fresno, 
were  the  defendants  in  these  cases,  and  as 
they  are  among  the  largest  sheep  grow- 
ers in  the  State,  the  cases  have  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Kern. 

Not  Giving  Away  Horses.— Bakers- 
field  Echo:  Apparently  the  times  are  not 
so  bad  among  raisers  of  horses.  Recently 
a  man  came  to  Bakersfield  to  buy  a  work 
team  and  spent  the  day  fruitlessly.  He 
couldn't  find  a  sound  horse  of  1200  pounds 
or  over  anywhere  that  the  owner  would 
part  with  for  less  than  $100.  The  prices 
asked  for  good  work  horses  ranged  from 
$120  to  $175,  and  the  owner  of  two  mule 
teams  that  are  working  as  a  snatch  team 
hauling  dirt  wanted  $450  for  them. 

Cattle  Thieves  Sent  to  San  Quen- 
tin. — George  Woodward,  aged  72,  con- 
victed of  cattle  stealing,  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  San  Quentin  prison  by 
Superior  Judge  Mahon  at  Bakersfield. 
His  18-year-old  son  Charles  was  given 
three  years  in  Folsom  for  the  same 
offense.  In  sentencing  the  elder  Wood- 
ward, Judge  Mahon  delivered  a  severe 
speech,  in  which  he  denounced  Wood- 
ward's act  in  raising  his  son  to  a  life  of 
crime  after  following  one  for  years  him- 
self. He  said  that  it  would  be  a  mercy  to 
the  younger  children  and  their  mother  to 
have  his  evil  teaching  and  example  re- 
moved from  their  path.  The  family  lived 
near  Kernville  and  the  arrests  were  the 
outcome  of  detective  work  by  deputy 
sheriffs. 

Kings. 

Ducks  by  the  Million. —  Hanford 
Sentinel:  The  Tulare  lake  land  owners 
are  in  serious  trouble  owing  to  the  wild 
ducks  in  that  part  of  the  State  swarming 
in  upon  their  lake  lands  and  devouring 
the  wheat  that  is  being  used  for  hog  feed, 
and  it  is  feared  that  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  nothing  left.  The  State  game  law 
prevents  the  killing  of  these  birds  until 
after  October  15th,  and  Robert  Doherty, 
one  of  the  lake  land  owners,  is  thinking 
of  bringing  suit  against  the  State  for  re- 
dress. Mr.  Doherty  says  the  ducks,  that 
may  be  estimated  by  the  million,  are  eat- 
ing his  wheat  so  fast  that  soon  his  big 
band  of  hogs  now  cleaning  up  his  stubble 
will  have  nothing  to  eat.  A  few  days  ago 
he  bought  several  hundred  hogs  to  add 
to  his  already  large  band,  to  get  the 
wheat  that  the  harvesters  could  not  get, 
but  he  finds  the  ducks  so  numerous  that 
they  are  a  pest  and  are  robbing  him  of 
his  grain.  They  are  big  and  fat  birds, 
made  so  by  the  good  feed  they  have  had, 
and  are  so  numerous  as  to  literally  cloud 
the  sky.  A  farm  hand  can  lie  down  and 
wrap  himself  in  a  bundle  of  straw  and  kill 
them  with  a  club.  Mr.  Doherty  says  he 
is  being  eaten  up  to  the  extent  of  $50  a 
day  by  the  ducks. 

Lake. 

Prunes  Being  Fed  to  Hogs. — 
Healdsburg  Enterprise:  L.  A.  Jordan, 
fruit  buyer  for  the  Fisher-Merritt  Pack- 
ing Co.,  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  Lake 
county,  and  says  that  many  of  the  prune 
growers  there  never  picked  a  prune.  The 
prunes  are  so  low  that  it  did  not  pay  them 
to  gather  the  crop,  but  instead  fed  the 
prunes  to  the  hogs.  Lake  county  pro- 
duces a  fine  prune,  and  the  loss  will  be 
considerable  throughout  the  county. 

Orange. 

Orange  Growers  Meet.— Anaheim 
Gazette:  Stockholders  of  the  Placentia 
Orange  Growers'  Association  met  at  Ful- 
lerton  some  days  ago  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing board  of  directors:  F.  B.  Dun- 
ham, E.  F.  C.  Klokke,  A.  McDermott,  A. 
Pierotti,  E.  S.  Richman,  H.  W.  Schultz 
and  F.  Thum.  The  board  of  directors 
were  authorized  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  extend  the  incorporation  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  association  believes  it  to  be  for 
its  best  interests  to  market  its  crop  of 
oranges  through  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange. 

San  Bernardino. 

New  Crop  Oranges.— Redlands  Facts, 
Oct.  11:  M.  S.  Croswell,  who  has  a  thirty- 
acre  grove,  brought  to  the  office  a  speci- 
ment  of  his  new  crop  of  Thompson  Im- 
proved oranges,  which  thus  early  has 
nearly  lost  its  green  color  and  donned 
much  of  the  yellow  of  the  ripened  fruit. 
It  is  of  fine  shape  and  size,  and  about  an 
average,  he  says,  of  the  coming  crop, 
which  he  expects  will  bring  him  about 
60%  more  than  that  of  last  year,  which 
yielded  $1600  in  profits. 

Apple  Picking  at  Oakglen.— Red- 
lands  Facts,  Oct.  12:  Apple  picking  at 
Oakglen  is  now  in  full  swing,  the  fruit  be- 
ing gathered  from  the  I.  Ford,  Lukens, 
Wilshire  and  England  orchards.  The 
crop  is  reported  to  be  short  owing  to 
April  frosts,  but  the  quality  is  of  the  fin- 
est.   The  fruit  is  large  in  size,  fine  in  tex- 


ture and  very  juicy.  It  is  estimated  the 
yield  will  be  about  100  tons.  The  Gloria 
Mundi,  Jonathan  and  Greening  brands 
have  already  been  on  the  market  and  the 
pickers  are  now  busy  gathering  the  Rome 
Beauties  and  Bellefleurs.  The  Winsaps, 
Ben  Davis,  Arkansas  Blacks  and  the 
Pearmains,  the  last  being  considered 
the  best  keepers,  are  to  come  last.  The 
pickers  are  paid  by  the  day,  thus  eliminat- 
ing any  desire  to  rush  measures  and  thus 
spoil  the  keeping  qualities.  The  regular 
ranch  help  is  supplemented  by  pickers 
from  town,  who  are  generally  boarded  by 
their  employers.  On  Mr.  Ford's  place  a 
stone  cooling  house  makes  a  perfect  stor- 
age place,  being  admirably  ventilated  so 
as  to  keep  it  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
The  apples  are  not  taken  from  the  tree 
while  green,  as  that  would  induce  shrivel- 
ing, but  are  gathered  before  the  mellow 
stage.  Mr.  Ford  states  that  in  June  he 
took  apples  from  the  cooling  house  which 
were  in  the  finest  condition. 

Grapes  Suffering. — Sun,  Oct.  12: 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  raisin  grapes  are  said 
to  be  going  to  waste  in  the  Verdemont 
district  because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sun  to  dry  them.  On  A. 
Aurig's  place,  acre  after  acre  of  ground  is 
covered  with  crates  of  the  best  quality  of 
raisin  grapes.  They  have  been  out  for  a 
number  of  days,  but  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  so  much  cloudy  weather,  the 
sun's  rays  have  been  unable  to  reach  them 
except  at  short  intervals.  The  growers 
have  been  waiting  patiently  and  anxiously 
for  Old  Sol  to  save  them  from  great  fin- 
ancial loss,  but  with  the  weather  condi- 
tions unchanged  from  day  to  day,  the 
situation  has  become  well  nigh  hopeless. 
Owing  to  the  discouraging  prospects  for  a 
profitable  yield,  the  growers  are  letting  a 
great  portion  of  the  second  crop  of  Mus- 
cat grapes  remain  unpicked,  so  great  is 
the  cost  of  handling  them.  The  price  for 
picking  is  $3  and  an  additional  charge  of 
$3.50  is  made  for  hauling  the  fruit. 

Rialto  Citrus  Fruit  Union.— At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rialto  Citrus 
Fruit  Union,  the  following  were  elected 
directors  for  the  year  1904-5:  H.  A. 
Brimmer,  J.  C.  Boyd,  L.  W.  Coleman, 
O.  W.  Dalglish,  W.  P.  Martin,  J.  R.  Mc- 
Kinley,  Hugh  Thornton,  W.  P.  Martin  is 
president,  R.  L.  Humeston  secretary. 
Total  number  of  boxes  shipped  last  season 
were  58,467,  or  165  cars,  26  of  the  cars  be- 
ing lemons.  Total  amount  paid  to  the  39 
growers  who  shipped  through  the  union 
was  $40,385.63. 

San  Diego. 

Angora  Goats.  —  Imperial  Press: 
Clarence  E.  Conant  arrived  at  his  ranch 
south  of  Imperial  Sunday  with  a  band  of 
1500  Angora  goats.  They  were  brought 
from  between  Campo  and  Jacumba  and 
consumed  a  week  on  the  road.  Part  of 
them  took  French  leave,  and,  crossing 
the  Mexican  border,  necessitated  a  long 
chase.  These  goats  are  originally  from 
Angora,  Turkey,  and  live  on  what  other 
animals  would  leave.  Mr.  Conant  expects 
to  find  plenty  of  cheap  feed  in  the  valley 
for  them.  The  kids  are  used  for  meat 
and  the  fleeces  of  the  older  goats  are  val- 
uable. 

San  Joaquin. 

Money  in  Chestnut  Orchard. — 
Stockton  Mail:  Stockton  and  Livermore 
are  the  first  shipping  points  to  market 
Italian  chestnuts  this  season  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  growing  of  chestnuts  is  com- 
paratively a  new  business  here,  but  there 
are  very  profitable  orchards  on  Roberts 
island,  Rough  and  Ready  island  and  near 
Banta.  There  are  also  thrifty  trees  on 
the  old  Kidd  ranch  and  on  a  tract  a  short 
distance  this  side  of  Woodbridge.  The 
nuts  are  selling  in  San  Francisco  at  15@ 
20c  a  pound,  and  as  full  grown  trees  yield 
from  150  to  250  pounds  each,  the  profit 
can  be  calculated  readily.  Mrs.  Fogacci, 
on  Rough  and  Ready  island,  has  a  pet  tree 
which  gives  an  enormous  yield  of  excel- 
lent chestnuts.  Having  planted  it  herself, 
she  sees  it  has  the  best  of  culture,  and 
claims  the  proceeds  as  pocket  money.  One 
season  the  yield  sold  for  $196.60. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Bad  Outlook  for  Bean  Men.— Sun, 
Oct.  10:  The  outlook  for  the  bean  men  is 
very  discouraging.  A  large  part  of  the 
crop  is  out  in  the  mud.  Tramping,  the 
usual  method  of  threshing  beans,  has  been 
impracticable  since  the  first  rains  over 
two  weeks  ago,  as  the  weather  has  been 
damp  and  the  pods  too  tough.  The 
steam  thresher  has  been  at  work  and  fin- 
ished a  few  lots,  working  a  part  of  a  day 
at  a  timo.  A  small  machine  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine  has  been  used  by  Philip 
Marble,  his  own  beans  and  D.  W.  Camp- 
bell's being  nearly  finished  by  working 
afternoons.  The  rain  of  Thursday  night 
stopped  everything,  and  all  beans  un- 
threshed  will  be  a  total  loss  unless  we 
have  drying  weather  very  soon. 

Santa  Crux. 

Important  to  Orchardists.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian:  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner C.  H.  Rodgers  has  received 


from  Deputy  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner E.  M.  Ehrhorn  of  San  Francisco 
a  letter  stating  that  he  is  daily  expecting 
a  consignment  of  the  parasite  of  the  cod- 
lin  moth,  and  asking  for  the  names  of  or- 
chardists who  will  volunteer  to  leave  the 
bands  on  their  fruit  trees  until  they  get 
full  of  codlin  worms  and  then  forward 
them  to  him  in  San  Francisco.  The  object 
of  procuring  these  bands  is  to  allow  the 
parasites  to  feed  upon  the  worms  during 
the  breeding  period.  Mr.  Ehrhorn  will 
breed  the  parasites  of  the  codlin  moth  ex- 
tensively and  distribute  them  about  the 
State. 

Sonoma. 

Rain  Damage. — Windsor  Herald,  Oct. 
15:  It  is  estimated  that  the  last  rain  cost 
Healdsburg  $30,000  in  destruction  of 
grapes.  The  total  amount  of  rainfall  in 
Healdsburg  for  September  and  October 
is  10.69  inches.  But  once  in  the  history 
of  that  town  has  the  rainfall  been  heavier 
for  the  same  season,  in  1889,  when  it 
reached  12.75  inches.  At  Windsor  the 
damage  was  not  so  heavy.  W.  L.  Cun- 
ningham suffered  severely;  he  lost  nearly 
100  tons  of  grapes,  valued  at  $1500.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  dam- 
age to  Russian  River  township.  Good 
guessers  place  it  all  the  way  from  $25,000 
to  $75,000. 

Fall  Wool  Sales.— Healdsburg  En- 
terprise: Several  sales  of  the  fall  clip  of 
wool  have  already  been  made  by  growers 
in  this  section.  The  two  clip  sold  are 
those  of  Wm.  Rowland  and  Clarence  Hall. 
It  is  authoritatively  reported  that  17  cents 
was  paid.  This  is  considered  the  highest 
price  paid  for  fall  wool  in  many  years. 
The  clip  is  clean  and  of  excellent  texture. 

Largest  Poultry  Ranch  in  the 
World. — George  L.  Russell  of  Petaluma 
is  fitting  up  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  poultry  ranch  in  the  world  at 
Hamlet  on  the  line  of  the  North  Shore 
Railway,  in  western  Sonoma  county.  He 
is  planning  to  have  12,000  chickens  quart- 
ered in  light,  dry,  cheap  houses,  contain- 
ing fifty  each.  He  will  employ  three  men, 
and  expects  to  raise  alfalfa,  chop,  cook 
and  feed  it  to  the  fowls  for  a  large  part 
of  their  diet.  He  figures  each  hen  costs 
him  $4  yearly  and  nets  him  $1.50,  and  that 
an  acre  of  land  will  support  300  hens  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

Damage  to  Potatoes. — Farmers  of 
Sebastopol  say  that  the  heavy  rainfall  is 
going  to  rot  a  great  many  potatoes  not 
yet  dug.  In  lowland  fields  the  loss  will 
be  larger  than  on  higher  ground.  So- 
noma county  people  usuallyv  have  an 
abundance  of  fine  potatoes. 

Pear  on  Apple  Stock.— By  grafting 
a  pear  branch  into  an  apple  stump,  J.  C. 
Richie  has  produced  a  fruit  having  the 
peel  of  an  apple  and  the  bell  shape  of  a 
pear.  It  measures  15  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  is  14 J  inches  from  stem  to  blow 
end. 

Stanislaus. 

Large  Acreage  to  Grain.— Oakdale 
Leader  :  The  indications  are  that  a  large 
acreage  will  be  sown  to  wheat  and  other 
cereals  in  this  locality  this  season.  Owing 
to  the  early  rains,  seeding  will  commence 
at  once  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
dried.  Among  the  more  extensive  grain 
growers  is  A.  N.  Moulton,  who  has  leased 
the  Leitch  ranch  north  of  the  Stanislaus 
river,  having  600  acres  of  summer-fallow 
and  400  acres  of  winter  sowing  which  he 
will  commence  to  seed  within  a  few  days. 
While  the  fruit  industry  and  diversified 
farming  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance 
and  already  brings  large  returns,  it  is 
probable  that  grain  raising  will  afford  the 
chief  resources  of  this  section  for  years  to 
come. 

Sutter. 

Beans  and  Buckwheat. — Indepen- 
dent :  Late  reports  from  No.  70  district 
are  that  the  bean  and  buckwheat  men  will 
lose  heavily.  Several  hundred  acres  were 
planted  to  these  crops  on  the  John  Mark- 
ley  ranch,  and  it  is  Mr.  Markley's  opinion 
that  his  renters  will  lose  a  large  portion  of 
their  crop.  As  an  instance  of  what  these 
bean  men  will  lose,  Mr.  Markley  stated 
last  night  that  a  San  Francisco  buyer  was 
out  to  call  on  him  at  his  ranch  a  few  days 
before  the  storm  set  in  and  told  him  if  his 
renters  could  harvest  their  crops  they 
would  realize  not  less  than  $100  per  acre. 
A  dry  north  wind  would  help  matters, 
but  will  not  save  the  entire  crop. 

Tehama. 

Blossom  Ranch  Sold  for  $110,000- — 
Red  Bluff  News  The  Blossom  ranch  of 
about  26,000  acres,  situated  west  of  this 
city,  has  been  sold  to  the  California 
Realty  Co.  for  $110,000.  This  large  tract 
of  land  is  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Robert  H.  Blossom,  and  includes  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  farming  land,  most  of 
which  would  find  a  ready  sale  if  put  upon 
the  market.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  ranch, 
and  since  the  death  of  the  former  owner 
has  been  leased  to  several  parties  for  pas- 
ture. In  Mr.  Blossom's  lifetime  it  was 
farmed  extensively  and  raised  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat. 
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Buttermilk. 


Some  people  long  for  lemonade, 

And  some  for  fancy  drinks, 
And  some  for  soda — with  the  aid 

Of  sundry  wicked  winks — 
But  when  the  sun  is  fierce  and  high, 

'Tis  then  my  fancies  turn 
To  buttermilk;  'tis  then  I  sigh 

For  nectar  from  the  churn. 

Somewhere  on  earth  there  still  must  be 

A  "spring  house,"  deep  and  low, 
Half  hid  beneath  a  willow  tree, 

Whose  boughs  sweep  to  and  fro, 
And  whisper  to  the  rills  that  gush 

Between  the  roots,  and  turn 
To  loiter  in  the  shadowed  hush 

Where  stands  the  sweating  churn. 

A  dipper  hangs  upon  the  wall 

To  rob  that  soothing  hoard — 
But  better,  better  yet  than  all, 

Perhaps  there  is  a  gourd  ! 
No  votary  has  ever  poured 

Libations  from  an  urn 
Like  buttermilk  held  in  a  gourd, 

Raised  from  the  roomy  churn  ! 

Ah,  can  there  be  a  finer  thing  ! 

It's  sweet  as  honey  dew  ! 
The  water  rippling  from  the  spring 

Is  laughing  back  at  you 
While  merrily  it  drips  and  drips, 

Through  watercress  and  fern — 
You  taste  the  tang  upon  your  lips 

Of  nectar  from  the  churn. 

Forgotten  then  are  draughts  of  wine 

That  all  the  senses  cloy, 
And  you  your  happy  soul  resign 

To  deep  drawn  breaths  of  joy. 
And  he  who  does  not  know  of  this 

Has  one  glad  truth  to  learn: 
That  buttermilk  is  liquid  bliss 

When  ladled  from  the  churn. 

— Addison  Ballard. 


Eloise's  Inheritance. 


It  was  a  bitter  night  in  November,  a 
promise  of  a  cold,  dreary  winter  to 
come,  when  two  gentlemen,  some  thirty 
eight  or  forty  years  old,  sat  over  wine 
and  cigars  in  a  luxurious  room  in  an  up 
town  boarding  house,  in  New  York  city. 
One,  the  youngest  of  the  couple,  had 
landed  a  few  hours  before  from  a  Euro- 
pean steamer,  and  had  been  telling 
traveller's  tales  to  his  companion,  far 
into  the  night  hours. 

"Rich?"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. "No,  but  little  richer  than  when 
I  left  here.  But  I  have  gained  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  in  my  Paris  life. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  French  schools 
and  hospitals  for  a  doctor.  Bert,  I 
would  not  take  thousands  of  dollars  and 
miss  the  last  four  years." 

"  But  you  are  glad  to  come  home.  Cy- 
rus?" 

"Home?"  said  Cyrus  Worthington, 
with  a  short,  bitter  laugh.  "This  is 
my  home,  a  room  in  a  boarding  house, 
and  I  chose  this  because  you  were  here, 
my  old  friend  and  chum." 

"  But  your  relatives?" 

"I  do  not  know  of  one.  Doctor 
Worthington  took  me  from  a  charity 
school  when  I  was  six  years  old,  because 
I  had  a  curious  variation  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver he  wished  to  study  out  at  leisure. 
I  was  an  odd  child,  smart  and  active, 
and  before  the  fever  was  cured  he  be- 
came fond  of  me  and  adopted  me.  We 
must  have  been  a  strange  pair,  Bert — 
the  old  bachelor,  wrapped  up  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  elfish,  half  starved 
foundling.  But  we  were  very  happy. 
Until  I  went  to  Harvard,  where  we 
met,  my  benefactor  educated  me  him- 
self, and  I  devoured  books.  I  had  no 
one  to  love,  and  books  filled  the  crav- 
ing of  my  heart,  so  I  studied  everything 
before  me,  including  the  medical  works 
in  the  library.  You  won't  believe  me, 
I  suppose,  if  I  tell  you  I  could  use  a  dis- 
secting knife  before  I  was  twelve  years 
old." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it.  We  all  consid- 
ered you  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  Har- 
vard. By  the  way,  how  did  you  ever 
come  to  leave  the  doctor  for  college?" 

"He  desired  it,  distrusting  his  own 
powers  of  tuition  after  I  passed  seven- 
teen. When  I  came  home,  as  you 
know,  I  became  his  partner  and  assist- 
ant until  he  died,  leaving  me  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  I  fulfilled  my  life- 
long desire  and  went  to  Paris." 

"Was  that  all  that  drove  you  to 


Paris?  No  love  dream,  nor  fair  com- 
panion on  the  steamer?" 

"None.  I  am  heart-whole  at  thirty- 
eight.    Can  you  say  as  much?" 

"Not  I.  My  heart  is  as  full  of  holes 
from  Cupid's  dart  as  a  skimmer.  My 
last  love,  though,  is  the  sweetest 
maiden  that  ever  won  a  heart  with  soft 
eyes  and  golden  curls.  You  shall  see 
her.  In  all  your  travels  you  have  seen 
no  fairer  face  than  Eloise  Hunter's." 

Over  Cyrus  Worthington's  face  came 
a  startled  look  that  was  almost  terror. 

"Eloise  Hunter,"  he  cried:  then 
added,  with  a  forced  carelessness,  "it 
is  a  pretty  name.    Who  is  she?" 

"The  daughter  of  my  landlady.  Did 
I  not  mention  her  name  when  I  wrote 
you  I  had  secured  rooms  for  you  here?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  that  is  her  name.  She  is  the 
widow  of  one  Daniel  Hunter,  who  died, 
leaving  her  without  one  dollar,  having 
squandered  her  fortune  as  well  as  his 
own.  Not  a  bad  man,  I  judge,  but  one 
who  was  wickedly  reckless  in  using 
money.  Well,  he  is  dead,  and  his  widow 
keeps  this  house!" 

"  And  this  daughter — how  old  is  she?" 

"  Nineteen  or  twenty,  I  should  judge. 
She  is  so  little  and  fair  she  looks  like  a 
child.    You  are  tired,  Cy." 

"  Very  tired." 

"You  are  as  pale  as  death,  I  will 
leave  you  to  rest.    Pleasant  dreams." 

Pale  as  death,  and  with  his  large, 
dark  eyes  full  of  startled  light,  Cyrus 
Worthington  paced  the  floor  after  his 
friend  retired. 

"It  is  fate!"  he  muttered.  "Destiny. 
What  accident  could  throw  that  girl 
across  my  path  three  hours  after  land- 
ing in  New  York?  Eloise,  only  daughter 
of  Daniel  Hunter.  It  makes  me  dizzy 
to  think.  If  after  all  I  am  to  grasp 
what  I  have  coveted  for  years!  Pa- 
tience, patience!" 

He  paced  the  room  for  hours,  till  the 
gray  dawn  crept  in  at  the  window, 
when  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  for 
a  few  hours'  repose.  A  man  of  iron 
will,  of  steady  nerve,  he  had  been  as- 
sailed by  the  strongest,  fiercest  temp- 
tation of  his  life,  and  he  wakened  only 
to  renew  the  mental  conflict. 

A  late  breakfast  was  presided  over  by 
a  pale  woman  abouty  forty,  his  land- 
lady, but  there  was  no  sign  yet  of 
Eloise.  Feverishly  desirous  to  see  her, 
to  form  some  estimate  of  her  from  his 
own  observations,  Cyrus  Worthington 
lingered  in  the  house  all  day. 

He  was  a  man  who  once  having  re- 
solved upon  any  course  of  action,  could 
not  be  turned  aside  by  trivial  or  by 
weighty  opposition,  and  he  had  resolved 
to  marry  Eloise  Hunter,  never  having 
seen  her  face  or  heard  her  voice.  So 
with  this  purpose  in  his  heart,  he  threw 
all  other  considerations  to  the  wind,  and 
waited  to  make  the  first  move  in  this 
game  of  life,  for  two. 

Educated,  as  he  had  said  himself,  by 
a  man  whose  soul  was  wrapped  up  in 
his  profession,  the  scholar  had  absorbed 
much  of  the  teacher's  enthusiasm.  But, 
while  Doctor  Worthington  looked  stead- 
ily at  the  nobler  aims  of  his  profession, 
the  power  to  alleviate  suffering,  to  aid 
mankind,  Cyrus  loved  it  for  its  more  ab- 
struse investigation,  its  scientific  scope, 
its  broad  field  for  self-aggrandizement. 
To  make  a  name  in  the  medical  and 
scientific  world,  by  some  new  work  of 
value,  to  be  known  as  the  great  Doctor 
Worthington,  was  the  end  of  all  his 
study  and  research.  But  his  ambition 
was  second  to  his  avarice.  Not  for 
money  itself  but  for  free  control  of  the 
luxuries  money  will  procure,  he  longed 
for  wealth;  not  merely  comfort,  that 
his  own  income  secured,  but  riches, 
power  to  live  in  a  palace  with  scores  of 
servants,  with  luxury  in  every  appoint 
ment,  and  money  to  spend  freely  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  scientific  studies  for 
which  he  had  an  earnest  love,  and  from 
which  he  had  derived  all  his  dreams  of 
fame. 

A  man  in  perfect  health,  who  had 
never  injured  an  iron  constitution  by 
any  excess,  of  hard,  keen  intellect  and 
strong  will,  he  was  a  dangerous  wooer 
for  fair  Eloise  Hunter,  a  lily  in  her  fair, 
sweet  beauty,  with  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, timid  to  a  fault,  and  modest  as  a 
violet. 

He  was  in  the  drawing  room  in  the 
afternoon,  reading  a  novel,  half  hidden 
by  the  folds  of  a  curtain,  when  he  saw 


a  lady  coming  across  the  soft  carpet, 
who  he  felt  sure  must  be  Eloise  Hunter. 
Small  as  a  child  of  fourteen,  exquisitely 
fair,  with  a  wealth  of  golden  curls 
caught  from  a  low,  broad  brow,  a 
sweet,  childlike  mouth,  and  purely  oval 
face,  she  was  as  lovely  a  vision  of  girl- 
hood as  ever  man's  eyes  rested  upon. 

Yet  Cyrus  Worthington,  studying  the 
face,  unseen  himself,  though  only, — 

"How  weak,  timid,  easily  influ- 
enced!" 

Not  one  thought  of  the  wrong  he  was 
to  do  her  dawning  womanhood  troubled 
him.  Whatever  scruples  of  conscience 
had  troubled  his  night's  vigils  were  all 
crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  his  will, 
and  there  was  no  thought  now  of  turn- 
ing back  from  this  purpose.  While  his 
eyes  still  rested  upon  her  face,  Eloise 
opened  the  piano,  and  from  the  little 
taper  fingers  flowed  the  music  that 
comes  by  divine  gift,  the  outpouring  of 
inspiration.  It  moved  even  Cyrus 
Worthington,  no  mean  judge  of  the 
wondrous  execution  of  the  girl's  fin- 
gers, or  the  power  of  her  genius.  From 
a  heart  full  of  sadness  came  wailing 
melodies,  melting  into  dying  cadences, 
full  of  tearful  meaning!  then  slowly 
there  gathered  on  the  sweet  lips  an  in- 
tense smile  of  wondrous  radiance,  and 
the  minor  passages  were  changed  to 
tender,  rippling  airs,  happy  as  an  in- 
fant's smile,  till  some  glorious  chords  of 
grand  harmony  completed  this  true 
maiden's  dream. 

It  was  evidently  holiday  work,  for 
with  a  sigh  Eloise  took  a  book  of  alarm- 
ing-looking exercises  from  the  music 
rack,  and  began  to  practice  in  real 
earnest. 

Cyrus  Worthington  drew  further 
back  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  and 
resumed  his  novel.  An  hour  flew  by, 
and  then  Mrs.  Hunter  came  in. 

"Five  o'clock,  Eloise,  and  pitch 
dark.  Are  you  practicing  properly  in 
the  dark?" 

"I  know  these  lessons  by  heart,  mam- 
ma," the  girl  answered  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  with  a  shade  of  weariness  in  the 
tone. 

"Don't  waste  time,  darling,''  the 
mother  said  anxiously:  "you  know  1 
cannot  pay  for  many  lessons,  and  next 
year  you  must  try  to  find  scholars." 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  help  you 
more,"  was  the  reply;  "it  seems 
wicked  for  me  to  be  studying  and  prac- 
ticing while  you  have  so  much  care  and 
work." 

"  You  will  help  me  soon.  But  I  want 
you  to  be  independent,  Eloise.  I  may 
die,  and  you  could  not  run  this  great 
house,  but  you  could  teach.  Go  up- 
stairs now;  the  gentlemen  will  be  com- 
ing in  soon  to  dinner." 

Did  the  boarder  come  last  night?" 

"Doctor  Worthington?  Yes,  dear! 
Mr.  Loring  tells  me  he  is  a  great  physi- 
cian, author  of  some  medical  books,  and 
wonderfully  skillful.  He  is  well  off, 
too!" 

"Oh,  mamma,  if  he  could  help  that 
pain!" 

"No,  dear,  no,  we  will  not  trouble 
him  with  our  aches  and  pains.  There, 
dear,  run  up-stairs;  I  will  send  Maggie 
for  you  when  I  eat  my  dinner." 

Then  the  parlor  was  empty,  for  Cy- 
rus sauntered  off  to  his  own  room  when 
Mrs.  Hunter  and  her  daughter  were 
gone. 

He  was  not  many  days  an  inmate  of 
Mrs.  Hunter's  house  before  he  discov- 
ered that  it  was  not  that  lady's  policy 
to  parade  her  daughter  to  her  board- 
ers. The  girl  lived  like  a  nun,  in  her 
own  room  nearly  all  day,  practicing  at 
an  hour  when  the  gentlemen  were  away, 
and  the  ladies  lying  down,  or  out. 

Yet  with  his  resolve  in  full  force,  Cy- 
rus Worthington  contrived  to  see  Eloise 
very  frequently.  He  would  bend  his 
great  dark  eyes  upon  her  face,  and 
hold  her  fascinated  for  hours  by  the  el- 
oquence with  which  he  spoke  of  music, 
of  poetry,  of  all  the  girl-soul  wor- 
shipped. He  drew  from  her  the  story 
of  the  pain  her  mother  suffered  around 
her  heart,  and  delicately  offered  profes- 
sional service,  where  his  skill  availed  to 
bring  relief,  thus  making  one  step  by 
winning  the  gratitude  of  mother  and 
child. 

But  while  his  own  heart  knew  no 
more  now  than  before  the  sweetness  of 
love,  he  read  in  Eloise's  eyes  none  of  the 
emotion   he   hoped    to   kindle  there. 


Heart-whole  himself,  he  had  not  been 
without  conquests  in  his  selfish  life. 
Women  had  owned  the  magnetic  power 
in  his  great,  dark  eyes,  his  rich  voice, 
the  winning  eloquence  of  his  tongue. 
Belles  whose  conquests  were  of  well- 
known  number  had  let  him  read  the 
love  he  wakened  in  their  eyes,  and 
flirts  had  owned  themselves  beaten  at 
their  own  game. 

Yet  this  shy  violet,  this  little  recluse, 
liking  him  well,  gave  him  no  part  in  her 
heart. 

One  word  from  Bert  Loring,  one 
glance  of  his  blue  eyes,  would  call  up 
flying  blushes  to  the  fair  cheek  that  all 
Cyrus  Worthington's  eloquence  failed  to 
bring  there. 

But  Bert,  though  older  than  his 
friend,  had  been  an  unsuccessful  man. 
A  poet  by  the  gift  of  God,  he  was  al- 
most a  pauper  by  non-appreciation  of 
man.  Just  the  tiniest  patrimony  kept 
him  from  actual  want,  but  though  he 
had  a  hall  room  at  Mrs.  Hunter's,  his 
boots  were  often  shabby,  his  clothes 
well  worn,  and  his  purse  lamentably 
slender. 

And  Mrs.  Hunter  seeing  Doctor 
Worthington  in  her  best  room,  prompt 
in  payment,  faultless  in  costume,  with 
a  certainty  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  possibility  of  greater  wealth,  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  en- 
couraged his  attentions  to  Eloise, 
frowning  upon  poor,  loving  Bert,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  jests  about  his  well-rid- 
dled heart,  gave  the  young  girl  true, 
loyal  love. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story,  and  Eloise, 
torn  by  her  filial  affection  and  her  girl 
love,  was  growing  pale  and  wan  as  the 
winter  wore  away.  There  was  no  co- 
ercion: Mrs.  Hunter  loved  the  only  child 
of  her  heart  too  well  for  that;  but  lov- 
ing her  she  could  not  give  her  to  pov- 
erty and  Bert  Loring,  and  one  day 
when  Bert  pleaded  his  cause  she  told 
him, — 

"Doctor  Worthington  asked  me  this 
morning  to  give  him  Eloise.  I  like  you, 
Bert.  You  are  dear  to  me  as  a  son, 
but  we  must  think  of  the  child  above  all. 
You  know  how  dreamy,  sensitive,  and 
helpless  Eloise  is.  You  know  that 
hard  work  would  be  murder  for  her. 
She  lives  in  her  music,  her  books." 

"And  her  love!  She  lovesme,"  inter- 
rupted poor  Bert,  a  boy  yet  in  many 
tender  phases  of  his  nature. 

"And  you,  loving  her,  would  you  see 
her  toiling,  slaving,  starving,  as  a  poor 
man's  wife?" 

"You  put  it  harshly." 

"I  put  it  truly.  While  I  can  keep 
this  house  up  you  are  welcome  to  a 
home  here,  but  any  day  1  may  die. 
These  heart-spasms  mean  a  certain 
death  some  day,  Bert.  Then  where  are 
you  to  take  Eloise?" 

"  I  will  work  for  her." 

"  Work  first,  then,  and  woo  her  after- 
ward. My  poor  Bert,  you  are  too  like 
her  to  marry  her.  Could  I  but  give  you 
wealth,  you  could  live  in  a  poet's  para- 
dise, you  and  Eloise,  never  growing  old, 
two  grown-up  children.  But  we  are  all 
poor.  Do  not  torture  her,  you  who  love 
her.  Go  away  and  let  Doctor  Worth- 
ington win  her." 

"She  will  never  love  him." 

"Not  if  you  are  here." 

"I  will  go  then.  You  will  let  me  tell 
her?" 

"Why?  It  will  only  make  her  life 
harder,  if  she  thinks  you  suffer.  I  will 
never  force  her  to  marry.  But — if  Doc- 
tor Worthington  can  win  her,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  it  will  make  me  very  happy." 

So  Bert — honest,  loyal  Bert — for  his 
very  love's  sake,  turned  his  face  from 
his  love  and  went  to  another  city,  where 
he  was  offered  a  position  as  assistant 
editor  upon  a  magazine,  that  was  to  be 
a  fortune  in  the  future,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent was  rather  a  log  on  the  necks  of  the 
proprietors. 

And  Eloise,  wondering  at  Bert's  de- 
sertion, knew  all  the  sunlight  was  gone 
from  her  life  when  he  said  farewell. 
There  had  been  no  secret  in  Bert's 
parting  with  his  friend  Frankly  he  had 
told  his  hope,  love  and  despair,  and  pa- 
thetically implored  him  to  cherish  Eloise 
lovingly,  if  he  could  win  her  love. 

Even  while  he  spoke,  Cyrus  Worthing- 
ton knew  that  this  love  would  never 
come  to  answer  his  wooing,  knew  that 
one  word  of  his  could  flood  two  lives 
with  happiness,  yet  kept  silence.  In 
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the  days  that  followed,  when  he  wooed 
the  fair,  pale  girl,  tenderly,  devotedly, 
no  pang  of  remorse  wrung  his  heart, 
though  he  knew  he  trod  carefully  upon 
all  loving  flowers  of  hope  in  hers.  He 
was  a  man  who  could  have  seen  his  own 
mother  writhe  in  agony,  if  by  her  tor- 
ture he  could  have  wrung  one  new  fact 
for  science,  and  in  the  scheme  of  his  life 
the  heart-pangs  of  a  girl  counted  for 
less  than  nothing. 

And  while  he  courted  the  unwilling 
love  patiently  and  gently,  Mrs.  Hunter, 
with  her  faiiing  health,  her  pale  face 
and  weary  step,  pleaded  eloquently  in 
her  very  silence.  A  home  of  rest  for 
her  mother  was  what  Eloise  had  been 
promised  in  delicate  words  that  could 
not  be  resented  as  a  bribery. 

"Your  dear  mother  may  live  for  years 
in  a  quiet  house,  but  this  constant  care 
and  toil  is  killing  her!" 

So,  little  by  little,  wearing  out  the 
young  heart's  constancy  by  steady  per- 
severance, Cyrus  Worthington  won 
Eloise  for  his  wife.  She  told  him  she 
did  not  love  him,  but  knowing  nothing 
of  Bert's  spoken  love  to  her  mother,  she 
kept  her  maiden  secret  folded  close  in 
her  own  heart,  and  whispered  nothiug 
of  her  love  for  Bert.  If  on  her  wedding 
day  her  white,  drawn  face  was  corpse- 
like in  its  forced  composure,  what  cared 
Cyrus  Worthington  for  that?  He  had 
won  his  game. 

Only  one  week  after  his  wedding  day, 
leaving  Eloise  with  her  mother,  he 
wended  his  way  to  the  office  of  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  and  asked  for  an  interview. 

"You  were  lawyers  for  Gervase 
Hunter?"  he  asked. 

"We  were." 

"You  are  aware  that  he  died  in  Paris 
last  September?" 

"We  were  not  aware  of  that.  Our 
business  has  not  required  correspond- 
ence since  that  time." 

"I  was  his  physician,  and  to  me  he 
committed  the  care  of  all  his  papers, 
his  will  among  the  number." 

"  H'm,  making  you  his  heir?" 

"No,  sir,  making  his  nephew's  only 
child  heiress  to  his  wealth,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion, I  understand." 

"Nearly  double  that  sum.  You  will 
leave  the  papers?" 

"Assuredly,  and  Mrs.  Hunter's  ad- 
dress. Miss  Hunter  became  my  wife 
one  week  ago.  I  leave  you  the  address 
of  my  assistant  in  Paris,  the  lawyer 
who  drew  up  the  will,  and  the  witness, 
that  you  may  ascertain  that  all  is  cor- 
rect." 

And,  unheeding  the  lawyer's  keen, 
scrutinizing  looks,  Cyrus  Worthington 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  office. 

"A  bold  game,"  the  lawyer  muttered; 
"he  has  played  his  cards  well." 

And  while  he  spoke  there  was  a  noise 
in  the  street,  a  rush  of  many  feet,  a 
clattering  fall. 

"A  scaffolding  on  the  house  next  door 
has  given  way,"  a  clerk  cried  with  a 
white  face,  "  and  there  are  men  killed. 
Nine  or  ten,  they  say." 

Nine  or  ten  bricklayers,  masons,  car- 
penters, and  one  gentleman  who  had 
been  passing  by,  and  in  whose  face  the 
lawyer  recognized  the  features  of  his 
late  visitor. 

Dead,  with  his  scheme  complete. 
Dead,  with  the  road  to  his  ambition, 
gold-strewn  open  before  him.  Dead, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  wealth  he  had 
planned  to  win.  Dead! 

They  carried  him  home  to  his  young 
wife,  and  tenderly  broke  the  truth  to 
her.  Even  in  the  first  shock  she  felt 
her  heart  recoil  when  the  lawyer  told 
her  of  the  errand  completed  two  min- 
utes before  her  husband's  death.  She 
had  not  loved  him,  but  had  she  never 
known  his  baseness  she  could  have 
mourned  a  kind  friend  lost. 

It  was  two  years  before  Bert  came 
to  share  her  home,  to  fill  the  paradise 
her  mother  had  painted.  But  in  their 
happiness  they  gave  Cyrus  Worthing- 
ton's  name  the  charity  of  silence. 
Never  is  it  spoken  by  the  wife  he  de- 
ceived or  the  friend  he  wronged. — 
Waverlev  Magazine. 


Step  Savers. 


A  convenience  is  a  strong,  light  table 
that  can  be  easily  moved  about  wher- 
ever needed. 

Sheet  zinc,  laid  over  edges  and  tacked 
firmly  in  place,  makes  a  table  covering 


that  is  easily  cleaned  and  is  not  in- 
jured by  hot  cooking  vessels,  which 
may  be  removed  from  the  fire  to  such  a 
table. 

One  trip  to  the  refrigerator  or  cellar 
for  butter,  lard,  milk  and  eggs,  and 
one's  baking  is  accomplished  with  the 
fewest  possible  steps. 

All  cupboards  should  be  kept  dry  and 
free  from  dust  and  crumbs.  In  cleans- 
ing them  use  clean  cloth,  clear,  warm 
water,  in  which  is  dissolved  a  spoonful 
of  borax  or  soda.  After  thoroughly 
drying,  your  cupboards  will  not  have 
that  lingering  musty  odor  that  often 
follows  the  use  of  soap. 


Care  of  the  Teeth. 


"A  pearl  in  the  mouth  is  worth  two 
on  the  neck,"  is  an  up-to-date  adage 
which  women  would  do  well  to  ponder 
over.  A  woman  of  many  charms  will 
often  fail  of  impression  if  her  teeth  are 
not  delicately  clean  and  whole. 

There  are  many  factors  which  go  to 
determine  the  soundness  of  one's  teeth, 
but  none  more  potent  than  that  of  use. 
Good  vigorous  action  is  necessary  in 
order  that  a  supply  of  blood  may  be 
called  to  the  teeth  to  nourish  them. 

Give  a  muscle  no  exercise  and  the 
veriest  novice  knows  it  will  get  soft. 
Give  the  teeth  no  work  and  they  be- 
come chalky  and  an  easy  prey  to  decay. 

Too  much  cooking  of  food  and  the  use 
of  soft,  prepared  dishes  have  had  much 
to  do  with  getting  people  out  of  the 
habit  of  chewing.  Those  who  live  on 
coarse  foods  requiring  thorough  mas- 
tication have  the  perfect  teeth  of  an- 
imals, white  and  hard  and  even.  The 
blood  supply  is  perfect  on  account  of  the 
stimulation  given  by  thorough  exercise 
of  the  jaws. 

The  higher  the  civilization,  the  worse 
the  teeth.  For  not  only  do  people  eat 
food  which  is  too  greatly  refined  to  re- 
quire chewing,  or  soft  and  mushy  from 
over- preparation,  but  they  also  eat 
sweets  and  condiments,  and  worst  of 
all,  perhaps,  they  overeat. 

"The  use  of  sugar,"  said  a  dentist 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  "is  bad 
in  two  ways.  It  not  only  promotes  fer- 
mentation in  the  mouth,  but  it  creates 
a  false  taste,  which  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  other  things  equally  det- 
rimental and  unneeded.  And  they  who 
eat  more  food  than  necessary  never  can 
have  a  naturally  cleansed  mouth,  for 
the  saliva  is  provided  to  dissolve  per- 
fectly only  the  food  the  body  needs. 

"For  the  many  who  do  not  or  cannot 
regulate  their  habits  so  that  their  teeth 
are  kept  naturally  in  good  condition, 
there  are  many  simple  helps  which  do 
much  to  counteract  any  bad  tendencies. 
Cleanse  them  thoroughly  with  a  plain 
preparation  of  chalk  and  orris  root, 
using  tepid  water  and  a  stiff  brush. 
This  should  be  done  after  every  meal. 
At  least  once  a  day  examine  them  thor- 
oughly with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  properly  freed  from 
all  food  particles.  When  you  are  hav- 
ing dentistry  done,  be  sure  to  see  that 
a  space  is  left  between  the  teeth  suffi- 
cient to  allow  you  to  pass  dental  floss 
(common  sewing  silk  will  do)  back  and 
forth  to  dislodge  any  food  that  may  get 
in.  A  good  dentist  should  see  to  this, 
and  also  that  there  are  no  jagged  edges 
to  break  and  cut  the  silk  and  prevent 
its  free  movement.  But  the  mouths  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  people  who  have 
had  extensive  work  done  show  an  op- 
posite condition  of  affairs. 

"The  necessity  for  clean  teeth  at 
night  should  be  especially  borne  in 
mind.  This  will  prevent  the  growth 
and  development  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  mouth.  These  are  generated  most 
rapidly  during  sleep,  while  the  person 
is  quiescent.  They  cause  putrefaction 
and  decay  of  the  teeth. 

"When  teeth  require  filling  they  are 
often  acutely  sensitive  on  account  of 
high  acidity  of  the  saliva,  and  very 
great  pain  results  from  any  work  done 
on  them.  This  may  be  largely  obviated 
by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  wash  in  the 
mouth  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous 
to  a  visit  to  the  dentist.  A  tiny  pinch 
of  common  baking  soda,  bought  at  a 
druggist's,  to  insure  purity,  is  dissolved 
in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  water  and 
used  to  rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly 
night  and  morning." — New  York  Tri- 
bune. 


"MONARCH"  HAMS. 


These  are  the  Hams, 
That,  with  Butter  and  Jams, 
Are  sold  in  the  stores 
That  TRADE  built. 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

NO.  33— STOCK  SIZE. 

9  feet  854  inches  by  9  feet  SY2  inches. 

ONE  DOOR.  ONE  WINDOW,  ONE  ROOM. 

Weight  2200  pounds  packed  for  shipment. 

This  house  can  be  set  up  by  two  men  in  two 
hours. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

Look  forward  to  getting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.  K. 
Rotary  Steel  JJuli  Gearing  Waaner  it's  ea.sy  and  a  pleasure  to  pet 
them  clean  in  an  hour's  time.  Our  O.K.  means  satisfaction.  "We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


S6e 


OK 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
i-ide  ot  the  tub  corrugated  like  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
ri^'ht  or  left,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reverses  automatically,  turning 
clothes  back  and  foi  th  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  does  away 
v\  ith  the  wash  day  backaches.  Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and  ask 
toseeit.  If  he  don't  handlethe  6.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

f  H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANHCES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 

Saves    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  1<K 


fc  The  Western  Empire  "  a  32-page  mag* 
lazineof  the  wonderful  industrial  development- 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents- 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Seven  Sizes 

Dc pt 2a w. Smith  Grubber  co  lacrosse  wis 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

CATALOG 

FREE 


MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1 3  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  we»<  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  or 
essaying,  150.  Established  1864   Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  October  19,  1804. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   II  0»%m  104     II  09  ®1  11 

Thursday   1  114@1  092$      1  114@1  09* 

Friday   1  09*4@1  18         1  90X81  124 

Saturday   1  12*®1  144      1  12  @1  13 

Monday   1  134®1  U%      1  124@1  11 

Tuesday   1  114@1  14*      1  104@1  12* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   484@49*  455i(»464 

Thursday   SO   ®49'i  46Vi454 

Friday   48'b@504  454®464 

Saturday   50*®494        46  04MHf 

Monday   49  ®47*  4546444* 

Tuesday   474®  485;  44?i@454 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  May,  1905. 

Thursday  II  50  @1  49  II  514®1  50 

Fridav   1  494®  1  50  1  51   ©1  514 

Saturday   1  50*®1  49£  1  514®1  51* 

Mondav   1  494@1  4»%  1  50*(tf.l  50'„ 

Tuesday    1  49*@1  494         1  5l>i@l  507, 

Wednesday   1  49*@1  494         1  514@1  51 4 

Wheat. 

The  market  has  presented  a  generally 
firm  tone  since  last  report,  although  in 
the  matter  of  quotable  values  for  spot 
wheat  there  have  been  no  special  changes. 
Options  hero  were  at  a  little  higher  range 
than  preceding  week,  and  in  Chicago 
there  was  a  pronounced  improvement  in 
speculative  values,  December  and  May 
wheat  gaining  5c.  per  bushel  inside  of 
four  days.  The  outward  movement  from 
this  port  continued  light,  although  one 
full  cargo  of  nearly  3800  tons,  valued  at 
$109,000,  was  cleared  for  Europe  the  past 
week.  This  is  the  first  straight  wheat 
cargo  from  here  the  current  season,  and 
is  a  greater  quantity  than  previously  for- 
warded during  the  present  cereal  year. 
Most  of  the  wheat  going  aboard  ship  rep- 
resents importations  from  the  North, 
California  having  little  if  any  more  than 
enough  for  home  needs.  In  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  stocks  of  wheat  are 
comparatively  light.  Indian  wheat  ship- 
ments last  week  were  1,288,000  bushels, 
against  1,304,000  previous  week  and  1,280,- 
000  last  year.  Argentine  shipments  were 
704,000  bushels,  against  576,000  previous 
week  and  176,000  last  year.  Australia  has 
exported  of  last  crop  over  4,000,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat;  the  exportable  surplus  was 
figured  at  harvest  time  at  5,600,000  quar- 
ters. The  wheat  crop  in  Manitoba  and 
the  northwest  provinces  is  expected  to  be 
between  55,000,000  and  60,000,000  bushels; 
last  year  about  56,000,000  bushels  was  the 
crop.  The  total  Canadian  crop  will  not 
be  much  over  70,000,000  bushels,  against 
about  79,000,000  last  year.  This  year's 
wheat  acreage  in  England  is  the  smallest 
ever  known,  having  shrunk  from  over 
3,500,000  acres  thirty-five  years  ago  to 
1,375,000  acres  this  year,  or  13"„  less  than 
last  year.  The  only  year  which  has  ap- 
proached the  present  in  small  acreage  is 
1895,  when  there  was  a  little  over  1,400,- 
000  acres.  The  barley  and  oats  acreage  is 
now  over  four  times  as  much  as  that 
under  wheat.  As  a  well-known  agricul- 
turist has  put  it.  the  whole  wheat  grow- 
ing area  of  Great  Britain  might  now  be 
crowded  into  the  second  largest  county  in 
England,  and  yet  leave  room  to  spare. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  624 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  ®1  474 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  45  @1  474 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11.487(91. 50*. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  tl.50@1.51*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.49*@1.494;  May, 
1905.  11.51  4®  1.514. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d®-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   Il4@14s  22®— s 

Local  market   II  40@1  424     II  45@1  474 

Flour. 

Decidedly  heavy  shipments  have  been 
made  lately  to  the  Orient.  The  last  two 
steamers  sailing  from  here  for  Asia,  and 
departing  within  a  week,  carried  a  total 
of  50,161  barrels  Hour,  47,135  barrels  being 
destined  for  Hongkong.  There  is  a  mod- 
erate movement  to  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  Local  business  is  of 
fair  average.  Desirable  makes  are  being 
steadily  hald. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  SO  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  any 
description,  and  for  good  to  choice  brew- 
ing and  feed  the  market  is  firm  at  ruling 
rates.    There  is  a  fairly  active  export  de- 


mand, and  that  there  will  be  any  necessity 
of  carrying  over  any  barley  into  next  sea 
son  is  not  likely.  Business  thus  far  this 
season  has  been  almost  wholly  in  the  com 
mon  variety  of  barley,  Chevalier  being 
generally  held  above  the  bids  of  shippers. 
At  current  quotations  all  the  Chevalier  in 
the  State  suitable  for  export  could  doubt 
less  be  promptly  placed.  This  variety  is 
ruling  much  lower  than  a  year  ago,  being 
then  quoted  at  $1.37J@1.45  for  good  to 
choice,  or  about  $4  per  ton  above  present 
quotations.  Eeed  barley  was  a  year  ago 
commanding  $1.12J@1.17£,  and  No.  1  to 
choice  brewing  $1.20@1.25.  Free  pur 
chases  at  this  date  are  not  possible  at 
current  quotations. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  114@1  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good . .    1  074@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  124®  1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 

Oats . 

Offerings  are  largely  feed  descriptions 
and  current  values  for  same  are  being 
well  maintained.  Seed  oats  continue  in 
light  supply  and  are  bringing  stiff  figures. 
Prices  for  all  kinds  of  oats  are  on  an  aver- 
a;.efully$2  per  ton  higher  than  at  cor- 
responding date  last  year.  That  there 
will  be  any  weakening  of  values  during 
the  balance  of  the  season  is  very  improb- 
able. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  ffil  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  374@1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  274<ail  35 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  80  (oil  05 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Com 

Receipts  have  been  showing  some  in- 
crease, but  arrivals  are  mainly  Eastern 
product.  Most  of  the  imported  offering 
is  of  rather  ordinary  quality,  and  for 
such  stock  the  market  is  not  showing  any 
special  firmness.  Choice  corn  is  not  to  be 
had  in  noteworthy  quantity  at  top  quota- 
tions. A  shipment  of  5110  centals  corn 
was  made  Saturday  last  per  steamer  to 
Central  America. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  424<a.l  I'V. 

Large  Yellow   1  424(6)1  474 

Small  Yellow   1  60   ®1  65 

Egyptian  White     ®  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  324®1  42!  i 

Kye. 

There  are  only  moderate  offerings  and 
advanced  figures  are  being  asked. 

Good  to  choice  II  374®1  424 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  bare  and  consequently  there 
is  little  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 
Good  to  choice  nominally  quotable  at 
$1.90(52.25. 

Beans. 

There  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
good  to  choice  beans  at  advanced  prices, 
with  offerings  light.  Large  quantities  of 
this  year's  crop  have  been  very  badly 
damaged  or  wholly  ruined.  Market  is 
decidedly  strong  for  beans  showing  prime 
to  choice  condition. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  75  @3  TO 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  40 

Large  White   2  40   ®2  75 

Pinks   3  10  @3  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00   ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  20  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  @2  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Some  Green  and  Niles  Peas  are  arriving 
from  Humboldt,  all  more  or  less  damp. 
Both  varieties  are  selling  at  about  same 
figures.  Choice  would  command  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  ®2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ®3  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00  (3)3  25 

Niles   2  25  ®  

Hops. 

There  are  few  hops  offering  from  first 
hands  and  market  continues  unfavorable 
to  buyers.  It  is  reported  that  there  are 
now  in  this  State  less  than  2000  bales  un- 
der the  control  of  growers.  M.  H.  Durst 
of  Wheatland  reports  having  sold  on 
October  7  a  lot  of  1500  bales  to  a  London 
dealer  at  30c  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping 
point.  The  Durst  yards  this  year  yielded 
5645  bales  on  530  acres.  The  New  York 
Producer's  Price  Current  says:  "In 
New  York  State  the  buying  has  been  very- 
heavy,  but  only  for  American  account. 
The  Western  dealers  seem  to  have  been 
the  heaviest  buyers  of  late,  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  Western  brewers  are 
pleased  with  the  State  quality.  Large 
quantities  have  been  dealt  in  and  two  of 
the  larger  counties  are  practically  cleaned 
up.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
hop  trade  that  at  this  stage  so  many  hops 
should  have  passed  out  of  growers'  hands 
as  is  the  case  this  year.  As  high  as  35c 
has  been  paid  for  fancy  growths  and  from 
30c  to  33c  for  lower  grades.  The  London 
market  continues  firm,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  English  growers  are  obstinately 
refusing  the  offers  which  are  being  made 
by  the  dealers.  In  Germany  a  strong  and 
steady  market  prevails  at  unchanged 
prices." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  28  @3l 


The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted  is 
prevailing  in  the  wool  market,  but  there 
is  not  much  wool  changing  hands  in  this 
center,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  is  not 
offering,  most  of  the  purchasing  being 
done  in  the  interior,  and  in  some  instances 
at  relatively  stiffer  figures  than  dealers 
will  bid  here. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defect!  ve   17  ®20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®22 

Nevada  15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  (318 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free.  12  @I5 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         8  ®10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  ®14 

flay  and  Straw. 

For  good  to  choice  hay  the  market  in 
clines  against  buyers,  as  all  the  stock  of 
this  sort  has  to  tie  now  drawn  from  ware 
houses,  where  storage  expenses  have 
attached.  There  is  considerable  hay  offer- 
ing in  damaged  condition  and  for  this  sort 
the  market  is  slow  and  weak.  Straw  is 
ruling  steady  at  the  quoted  advance. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  114  00  ®  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             11  00  ®  14  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                8  00  ®  13  00 

Wild  Oat                                        8  00  @  11  00 

Barley                                            9  50  @  12  00 

Alfalfa                                           9  00  ®  11  50 

Stock  hay                                      5  00  @   7  00 

Compressed                                 13  00  @  15  50 

Straw,  $  bale                                    56  @  70 

Mlllstuffs. 

Bran  is  in  larger  supply  than  required 
for  immediate  demand,  but  holders  are 
not  making  any  very  pronounced  conces- 
sions to  buyers.  Middlings  are  in  only 
moderate  stock  and  not  very  active  re- 
quest at  full  current  figures.  Market  for 
Rolled  Barley  is  ruling  steady.  Asking 
prices  for  Milled  Corn  are  without  spe- 
cial change. 

Bran,  <p  ton  119  00   ®  20  00 

Middlings   24  00   @  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  @  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00  @  32  5(1 

Cracked  Corn   32  50  ®  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   @  33  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  Seed  is  scarce  and  wanted;  in  a 
small  way  16c  per  pound  is  obtainable. 
Mustard  Seed  market  is  firm  for  both 
Yellow  and  Trieste,  with  offerings  light. 
Of  the  other  seeds  quoted  herewith  there 
are  no  heavy  quantities  on  market  at 
present. 

Flax  11  so  @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  ®  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   l*@  24 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  ®  54 

Honey. 

Trade  is  mainly  of  a  light  jobbing  char- 
acter and  at  generally  unchanged  values. 
Select  water  white  is  not  in  large  supply 
and  is  being  rather  firmly  held.  There  is 
considerable  amber  honey  on  the  market 
for  which  custom  is  being  sought,  includ- 
ing some  of  ordinary  quality  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  bees  feeding  on 
sugar  water. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4   @  44 

Extracted.  Dark  Amber   34®  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  124(o>13 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  in  stock.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand, both  on  local  account  and  for  ship- 
ment. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ^  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Choice  Beef  is  in  good  request  at  full 
current  figures,  but  demand  for  common 
grades  is  slow.  Market  for  Veal  is  not 
showing  any  special  firmness,  receipts  be- 
ing fairly  liberal.  Prices  for  Multon  are 
without  any  quotable  change,  but  for  tho 
general  run  of  offerings  the  demand  is  not 
particularly  active.  Lamb  is  in  fair  sup- 
ply and  values  steady.  Hogs  desirable 
for  packing  continuo  to  meet  with  prompt 
sale  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 

wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  tt>   6  @  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  @  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs   4*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   44®  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44®  44 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   6  @7 

Veal,  small,  ¥  ft   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  flft   8  ®  84 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  in  prime  condition  are  readily 
placed  at  current  figures.  Business  in 
Pelts  and  Tallow  is  of  fair  volume  and 
prices  are  without  quotable  change. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 


rain, are  not  %lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®10      —  ®  94 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  ®  94   —  ®  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  9      —  ®  84 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  —  @  94  —  @  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  @  9      —   @  84 

Stags  —  <a  7      —   @  6- 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10      —  @9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @il      —  @io 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @114  —  ©104 

Dry  Hides  164@17  154®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  13  ®I4      12  @I3 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  Ebs  —  @19      —  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f,  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  9  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24®34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

As  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year, 
business  in  this  department  is  of  light 
proportions.  Stocks  of  Prison  Bags  in 
the  hands  of  tho  State  have  been  worked 
down  to  small  compass,  but  at  low  figures. 

Bean  Bags  |  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64@74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6  ®54 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  $1  100    4  50  @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  »4-n>   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  poultry  in  prime  to 
choice  condition  mot  with  ready  sale  the 
past  week  at  full  prices.  Fine  young 
stock  received  the  most  attention,  but  fat 
old  did  not  lack  for  custom.  Market  for 
choice  spring  Turkeys  was  firm.  Young 
Pigeons  in  prime  condition  were  in  light 
receipt  and  good  demand. 

Turkeys,  Young,  fl  ft  I   18  @  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens  *  ft   15  @  17 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  60  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  50  @  5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  y  dozen   4  50  @  6  00 

Geese,  f  pair   1  50  @  1  75 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   2  00  ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ^  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young   1  75  ®  2  00 

Butter. 

Receipts  of  fresh  are  on  tho  increase, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  is  strictly 
choice  to  fancy.  For  some  favorite  marks 
32c  is  exacted.  Ordinary  fresh  is  drag- 
ging at  low  figures.  Cold  storage  butter 
and  oleomargarine  are  being  urged  to  sale 
in  large  quantities. 

Creamery,  extras,  y  lb   30  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @28 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @24 

Dairy,  select   25  @27 

Dairy,  firsts   23  ®24 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®20 

Mixed  Store   14  @— 

Cheese. 

Not  much  cheese  of  any  sort  offering 
and  market  is  decidedly  firm,  especially 
for  choice  mild-flavored  new.  For  favor- 
ite marks  of  domestic  flats  as  high  as  13jc 
is  being  asked.  Choice  Eastern  cheese 
can  be  laid  down  at  this  figure,  although 
the  Eastern  market  is  by  no  means  weak. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   II  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   94@10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®124 

Eastern   11  @18 

Kggs. 

For  high  grade  fresh  the  market  is 
firm,  such  stock  commanding  42c,  and  in 
some  instances  a  little  more  in  a  small 
way,  the  price  including  cost  of  city  deliv- 
ery. Common  fresh  are  not  sought  after. 
Pullets'  eggs,  probably  out  of  cold  stor- 
age, but  accepted  by  good  judges  for 
fresh,  are  selling  at  25c.  Eastern  eggs 
are  in  free  receipt  and  are  offering  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  40  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  33  @38 

California,  good  to  choice  store   274<s,324 

Eastern  firsts   24  @27 

Eastern  seconds   18  ®21 

Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  were  not  in  very 
heavy  receipt,  and  for  best  qualities  the 
market  was  moderately  firm.  Rhubarb 
was  on  market  from  San  Lorenzo.  To- 
matoes were  mostly  off  quality,  and  in 
consequence,  sold  at  low  prices.  Onion 
market  was  firm  and  higher,  offerings 
being  lighter  and  the  demand  improved. 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  fb   34®  5 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   3  ®  4 

Beans.  Wax,  »  •>   44 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. . .     75  ®  1  00 

Corn,  Green,  f>  crate   76  ®  1  25 

Cucumbers,  f,  box   30  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  »  box   40  @  65 

Garlic.  »  ft   4   ®  44 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   40  ®  65 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  ctl   1  25  ®  1  40 

Peas,  sweet  garden,  9  ft   3  @  4 

Peppers,  Green,  V  box   35  <a  60 

Rhubarb,     box   1  25  (a,  1  50 

Summer  Squash,  ¥  box   40  ®  65 

Tomatoes,  box   15  ®  40 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  5O®60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
30  to  30  lbs.  gross. 
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The  Hawaiian  ws 

Islands. 

From  these  rapidly  develop- 
ing islands  comes  an  in- 
creased number  of  orders 
every  month  for  P  &  B  Goods. 

P&B  Paints 
P  &  B  Roofings  and 
P&B  Building  Papers 

are  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
there.  They  will  surely  be 
satisfactory  to  you. 

BOOKLET  FREE.  49 

The   Paraffine   Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St  ,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles, Port' jnd, Seattle,  Denver 


Potatoes. 

Market  for  potatoes  has  been  slow  most 
of  the  week  and  lacking-  in  firmness,  es- 
pecially for  ordinary  qualities.  Offerings 
from  Sacramento  River  section  were 
heavy,  including  some  very  common 
stock  for  which  40@50c.  per  sack  was 
asked.  Demand  was  mainly  local  and 
mostly  for  choice  Burbanks.  Sweets  were 
in  increased  supply  and  sold  at  a  decline, 
the  inquiry  for  them  not  being  very 
active. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental   90  @  1  30 

River  Burbanks,  W  cental   50   ffl  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  #  cental   90  @  1  00 

Fresh  Frolts. 

Aside  from  Apples,  the  display  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  is  now  extremely  light. 
Stocks  of  Apples,  especially  of  desirable 
qualities,  are  on  the  increase.  Some  are 
arriving  from  Oregon  and  Colorado, 
showing  mainly  first-class  condition.  For 
choice  to  select  Apples  the  market  is  fully 
as  firm  as  previously  noted.  Pears  now 
offering  are  principally  Winter  Nelis  and 
cooking  kinds,  market  for  these  ruling 
quiet  at  quotably  unchanged  values.  A 
few  small  Bartletts  arrived  from  Winters 
and  were  quoted  at  60@70c  per  20-pound 
box.  Peaches  were  in  such  light  stock  as 
to  be  hardly  quotable,  although  a  few 
were  received  from  Oregon.  Late  Plums 
were  in  moderate  stock,  but  demand  for 
them  were  not  very  brisk,  although  of- 
fered at  reasonable  figures.  Pomegran- 
ates sold  at  a  decidedly  wide  range,  owing 
to  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  as  also  in  the  size  of  package.  Per- 
simmons were  in  fair  supply,  but  were,  as 
a  rule,  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  sought 
after  for  immediate  use.  Grapes  were  of- 
fering freely,  but  mostly  rain  damaged, 
and  only  for  choice  and  thoroughly 
sound  did  the  market  incline  in  favor  of 
sellers.  Melons  of  all  kinds  moved  slowly 
and  will  soon  be  out  of  season;  many 
of  the  present  offerings  are  over-ripe. 
Strawberries  were  not  in  large  receipt, 
and  choice  brought  tolerably  good  figures, 
although  the  demand  at  top  prices  could 


not  be  termed  active.  Raspberries  were 
offered  sparingly  and  were  mostly  under 
choice. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-box   1  35  @  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft>.  bx.. .  100  ®  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ^  box   65  @  100 

Cantaloupes,  f,  crate   40  @  75 

Grapes,     box  or  crate   30  <a>  75 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   60  @  1  25 

Huckleberries,  $  fb.   8  @  10 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f,  box   30  @  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  $  box   75  @  125 

Pears,  Cooking,  $  box   40  @  65 

Persimmons,  f(  regular  box   75  <a  1  00 

Plums,  Coe's  Late  Red,  H  box. .. .  40  @  75 

Pomegranates,  f,  small  box   40  @  65 

Pomegranates,  "f,  large  box   75  @  1  25 

Pomegranates,  fancy,  f,  large  box  1  25  @  1  75 

Quinces,  $  box   40  @  65 

Raspberries,  $  chest   3  00  @  6  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest  6  00  @  8  00 

Strawberries,  large,  $  chest   2  50  @  6  00 

Watermelons,  Tgi  doz   1  00  @  2  50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Aside  from  Prunes,  there  is  little  dried 
fruit  offering  in  a  wholesale  way,  and 
market  for  Prunes  is  showing  improved 
condition,  there  being  considerable  move- 
ment, with  market  firm  at  prevailing 
values.  Large  quantities  of  this  fruit 
were  ruined  by  the  heavy  rains.  While 
the  market  is  not  quotable  in  a  wholesale 
way  over  IJc.  basis  in  bags  for  the  four 
sizes,  higher  figures  are  being  generally 
asked,  and  free  purchases  would  not  be 
possible  under  lfc.  basis.  Large  Prunes 
are  scarce  and  wanted;  30-40 'a  are  nomi- 
nally 5J@6c.  Stocks  of  Apricots  are  light 
and  are  being  firmly  held.  There  are  nut 
many  Peaches  remaining  for  this  early 
date  in  the  season,  and  these  mostly  high 
grade.  A  year  ago,  it  is  estimated, 
stocks  of  Peaches  in  the  State  were  close 
to  20,000,000  lbs.,  while  at  present  date  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  total  quantity  in  first  and 
second  hands  will  aggregate  6,000,000  lbs. 
Nectarines  are  so  nearly  out  of  stock  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable.  Supplies  of  Pitted 
Plums  are  of  small  proportions.  Apples 
are  in  moderate  stock  and  not  much  do- 
ing in  them.  White  Figs  are  in  rather 
liberal  supply  and  market  easy  in  tone, 
but  of  Black  there  are  not  many  offering. 
The  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  sailing  for 
British  Columbia  the  past  week,  carried 
56,300  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  30,500  lbs. 
Prunes.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  depart- 
ing Monday  for  British  Columbia,  took 
86,165  lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  47,595 
lbs.  Prune?,  11,125  lbs.  Apricots,  10,095 
lbs.  Figs,  6500  lbs.  Peaches,  4450  lbs. 
Pears. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 


choice   f>%®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-Ib  boxes.  6  @  ey, 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @10'/a 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     fi>          7S4@  854 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-ft>  box,  l-fi>  oartons  55  @60 

Nectarines,  Red,  Tfr  fb   5  @6 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   5&@  6Yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7  @  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  8J4 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   6J4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10& 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6& 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6V5®  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6tf@  7(4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7V4 


Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  lH@ltfc;  40-50s,  3%@io\ 


50-60S,  21/4@2%c;  60-70s,  2@2^c;  70-80s,  l!4@13£c; 
80-90s,  1@1mc;  90-100s,  %@'%c\  small,  lA@%a. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 


Apples,  sliced   3Kffi  W, 

Apples,  quartered   34®  4H 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  Zy2 

Figs,  Black   254®  4 


Raisins. 

All  of  last  year's  Raisins  are  practically 
closed  out,  and  demand  for  new  crop  is 
active,  with  market  firm  at  current  val- 
ues. Higher  prices  than  are  now  war- 
ranted as  quotations  are  being  asked,  and 
prospects  good  for  improved  figures  being 
realized.  Owing  to  heavy  losses  by  rain 
and  otherwise,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  crop 
will  prove  half  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  A 
Fresno  dispatch  under  date  of  Monday 
says:  "Fire  has  destroyed  the  new  steel, 
iron  and  brick  drying  and  seeding  plant 
of  the  St.  George  vineyard,  5  miles  from 
town,  with  its  contents  of  200  tons  of 
seeded  raisins.  Building  and  contents 
were  uninsured,  and  the  loss,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  approximate  $30,000  on  the 
raisins  alone.  The  St.  George  has  been 
unfortunate  with  thia  year's  raisin  crop  of 
600  tons — 300  tons  were  damaged  by  recent 
rains,  200  have  been  consumed  by  fire  and 
the  remainder  will  suffer  depreciation  in 
value  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
plant,  the  seeder  being  the  only  independ- 
ent one  in  the  county.  The  plant  build- 
ing was  considered  fireproof,  hence  no 
insurance." 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 


London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-tb  box          87!4@  90 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ift  box   90   @1  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown,  20-fb  box  1  35   ®1  50 

Dehesas,  20-11)  box  185  (m2  00 

Imperials.  20-1b  box   2  25   (<•  2  50 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  ili(m4)£c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4K@4Ko 

Seedless  Sultanas  3  i«3'4c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  54c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4&c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4*6c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    $%c 


Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50's.  .4V4®8c 
Citrus  Fruits. 

The  first  new  crop  Navel  Oranges  of 
the  season  arrived  Monday  from  J.  Par- 
ker WhitDey,  Rocklin,  Placer  county. 
The  consignment  consisted  of  12  boxes, 
about  150  size,  and  were  held  at  $5  per 
box,  but  the  fruit  was  not  highly  colored, 
as  is  usual  with  first  receipts.  Further 
shipments  of  new  crop  Grape  Fruit  were 
received  from  Oroville,  but  the  fruit  was 
not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  sought  after; 
$3.50  per  box  was  asked.  Market  for 
Lemons  and  Limes  was  quiet  at  quotably 
unchanged  values. 


Oranges,  Valencias,  V  box                  2  00  ®3  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,  f,  box        2  75  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons.  California,  fair  to  good          1  25  ®2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box                            2  50  @3  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box                       4  00  @4  50 


Nuts. 

Almonds  of  choice  quality  are  in  light 
supply  and  are  being  very  firmly  held;  off 
qualities  are  not  meeting  with  much  in- 
quiry. New  crop  Walnuts  are  arriving 
and  are  moving  freely  outward  on  orders 
previously  booked. 


Chestnuts,  Cal.,  ft  lh  10  @12(4 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  12%@H 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   9%<3>\0% 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5!4®  t>H 

Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  11  @— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell   9  ®— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  1CH@— 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   8!4@— 


Wine. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  showing 
much  the  same  general  condition  as  noted 
in  last  issue.  Dry  wines  of  1903  are  quoted 
at  15@18c.  per  gallon,  San  Francisco  de- 
livery. Some  very  choice  white  of  1902 
has  been  placed  at  35c  at  winery.  Much 
of  this  year's  wine  ia  likely  to  prove 
below  average  in  quality  on  account 
of  unfavorable  weather  during  the  ma- 
turing period.  Large  quantities  of  grapes 
were  a  total  loss  on  account  of  being 
water  soaked.  In  some  quarters  ef- 
forts were  made  to  utilize  these  damaged 
grapes  at  about  $4  per  ton,  but  there  was 
not  much  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
the  grapes  as  a  rule  being  in  too  bad  con- 
dition to  stand  picking.  Sweet  wines  of 
last  year  are  held  at  30c.  per  gallon,  win- 


ery deliveries.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  were  240,200  gallons, 
and  for  previous  week  were  252,050  gal- 
lons. The  steamer  Newport,  sailing  Oct. 
15,  carried  74,682  gallons  and  25  cases,  in- 
cluding 64,04i  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipta  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904 

Same  time 
last  year. 

130,378 

1,513,721 

1,872,485 

Wheat,  ctls  

143,533 

952,438 

729,861 

Barley,  ctls  

50,319 

1.127,057 

2,637,659 

Oats,  ctls  

39,451 

391,090 

456,453 

Corn,  ctls  

5,876 

31,033 

46.318 

Rye,  ctls  

345 

18,807 

22,338 

Beans,  sks  

25,269 

108,017 

196,024 

Potatoes,  sks 

,  23,801 

368,555 

371,147 

Onions,  sks  

4,146 

52.493 

63,906 

3,679 

73,392 

79,177 

;...  3,342 

26,180 

22,414 

6,334 

20,110 

13,978 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1904. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  U  sk  

220,252 

1,220,404 

1,303,376 

Wheat,  ctls  

75,629 

140,551 

301.555 

3,080 

506,637 

2.040,152 

122 

6,270 

8,456 

2,622 

10,246 

5,402 

1,005 

23,508 

11,035 

Hay,  bales  

...  1,801 

49,217 

51,415 

Wool,  lbs  

741,504 

1,358,159 

23.539 

80,021 

222,138 

176 

624 

1,849 

Potatoes,  pkgs 

3,846 

33,212 

26,931 

Pretty  Tall  Corn.— Maryaville  Ap- 
peal: Thoae  critica  of  the  Government 
who  every  once  in  a  while  take  a  rap  at 
the  aeed  distribution  scheme  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  pass  their 
opinion  on  a  stalk  of  corn  which  was 
brought  into  the  office  yesterday.  It  was 
grown  at  Brownsville,  in  this  couuty, 
by  E.  H.  Brown  from  seed  obtained  from 
the  Government,  and  measures  17  feet  in 
length.  It  is  10  feet  up  to  the  first  ear. 
Mr.  Brown  has  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  this  corn  and  saya  that  it  waa  lucky  for 
him  a  dry  spell  happened  along  and 
stopped  its  growth,  or  he  would  have  had 
to  get  a  logging  team  to  haul  the  stalks 
off  his  land. 

140,000  Deaths  a  Year 
From  This  One  Cause. 

The  last  census  shows  that  next  to 
consumption  there  are  more  deaths 
from  "kidney  troubles,"  so  called,  than 
from  anything  else. 

You  will  begin  to  understand  it  all 
when  we  tell  you  that  Brights  Disease 
IS  kidney  trouble.  The  first  few  months 
it  is  commonly  called  "  kidney  trouble." 
After  the  kidney  trouble  fastens  it  is 
then  called  Brights  Disease. 

If  you  have  had  kidney  trouble  more 
than  a  few  months,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  only  a  cure  for  Brights 
Disease  will  save  your  life.  There  never 
was  but  one  known. 

You  may  have  but  one  or  two  symp- 
toms now.  May  be  only  a  small  pain 
in  the  back,  or  a  little  weakness,  or  a 
little  sediment,  or  you  may  be  a  little 
drowsy,  or  the  feet  may  be  a  little 
swollen,  or  you  have  to  get  up  several 
times  in  the  night.  It  shows  these 
small  ways  at  first,  but  a  little  later 
comes  the  dropsy,  heart  trouble,  sleep- 
less nights,  weakness — then  death. 

Fulton's  Renal  Compound  is  saving 
87  per  cent.  But  the  longer  you  wait 
the  more  chances  you  are  taking.  If 
you  have  kidney  trouble  why  not  take 
Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for  Brights 
Disease  now  and  nip  it  in  the  bud  ? 
Costs  no  more  than  simple  "kidney 
trouble"  nostrums.  No  matter  how 
mild  it  appears,  you  owe  it  to  your 
family  to  stop  that  dangerous  trouble 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Brights  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Seud  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


C  WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED?  * 

^  BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourtk :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guid« 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

AND 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER 


3K-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  in  regular  session  on  Satur- 
day, the  15th.  After  reading  and  ap- 
proval of  the  minutes,  and  after  a  very 
enjoyable  lunch,  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Grange,  four  candidates 
were  elected  to  receive  the  degrees. 

Brother  Barber,  for  the  committee 
on  the  application  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety for  the  endorsement  of  its  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  better  protection  of 
non-game  birds,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  same.  The  report  was  adopted, 
all  who  spoke  of  it  being  in  favor  of  it. 

Amendments. — On  motion  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments,  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  election,  were 
taken  up  and  considered. 

Senate  amendment  No.  4,  exempting 
from  taxation  the  property  now  or 
hereafter  belonging  to  the  "California 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  was  approved 
and  its  adoption  recommended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2,  relating  to 
the  judiciary  and  establishing  courts  of 
appeal,  and  Assembly  amendment  No. 
26,  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  amend  existing  codes,  were 
passed  on  favorably,  it  being  the 
understanding  that  both  have  the  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  California. 

Assembly  amendment  No.  14,  ex- 
empting from  taxation  the  personal 
property  of  every  householder  to  the 
amount  of  $100,  the  articles  to  be 
selected  by  each  householder,"  is  con- 
sidered uncalled  for.  No  householder 
but  can  afford  to  contribute  $2  or  less 
a  year  to  support  the  government  that 
protects  his  family  and  himself.  Its 
advocacy  sounds  like  flam  and  buncom. 

Senate  amendment  No.  11,  relative 
to  exemption  of  shipping  from  taxation, 
has  no  merit  in  equity  towards  other 
taxable  property.  If  shipping  of  non- 
residents unduly  competes  with  ship- 
ping of  residents  of  California  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  not  an  equitable 
remedy  and  the  plea  of  expediency 
should  find  no  place  in  our  organic  law. 
Let  it  be  voted  down. 

Senate  amendment  No.  20,  relating 
to  the  length  of  legislative  sessions,  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  limiting  the  number  of  em- 
ployes of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and 
to  declare  elections  of  Governor.  This 
amendment  was  condemned  as  pure 
unadulterated  graft.  Doubtless  the 
later  date  of  inaugurating  the  Gov- 
ernor would  give  the  incoming  execu- 
tive, if  his  first  term  of  office,  more 
time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
work,  but  even  this  does  not  by  any 
means  justify  such  petty  tinkering 
with  our  organic  law,  which  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  manipula- 
tion. Other  items  of  change  in  the 
proposed  amendment  have  of  them- 
selves no  merit.  Let  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  20  be  voted  down. 

Water  Supply. — The  subject  of  the 
day,  '"Is  all  the  water  of  this  county 
appropriated  for  irrigation  purposes 
how  can  it  be  done  ?  "  Brother  Emmet 
put  to  a  beneficial  use  ?  If  it  is  not, 
Barber  opened  the  discussion  by  read- 
ing a  well  written  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. Bro.  Barber  is  himself  an  irriga- 
tion engineer  of  seventeen  years  ex- 
perience in  this  county.  From  his  own 
knowledge  appropriations  of  water  re- 
corded in  this  county  exceed  more  than 
double  the  greatest  flow  of  its  streams 
and  more  than  half  of  the  water 
diverted  from  the  streams  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  to  save  construct- 
ing ditches,  turned  into  old  quicksand 
channels,  is  lost  before  reaching  the 
land  on  which  it  could  be  used. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
California.  It  needs  careful  study  and 
legislation  of  a  high  order.  A  conserv- 
ation of  all  the  water  of  our  streams, 
diverted  into  larger,  well  cemented 
canals,  or  through  pipe  lines  where 
necessary,  will  fully  double  the  water 
to  be  now  obtained  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
State  government  to  have  such  things 
done. 

Bro.  Barber  was  elected  a  delegate 
from  Tulare  Grange  to  the  National 


Irrigation  Congress  to  convene  in  El 
Paso,  Texas,  on  the  15th  of  November 

next. 

Questions.  —  Two  questions  were 
drawn  from  the  question  box:  First — 
Do  the  early  rains  indicate  a  good  win- 
ter and  crop  season  the  coming  one  ? 
It  was  noticed  the  oldest  residents 
were  most  diflident  about  expressing  a 
positive  forecast.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged the  moisture  of  the  soil  at  pres- 
ent has  reached  a  greater  depth  than 
at  any  time  the  past  two  winters. 
That  the  rains  in  1889  came  similarly 
to  the  rains  this  season,  but  not  so 
much,  and  it  was  the  best  season  since 
1885,  so  it  is  believed  generally  the 
present  early  rains  indicate  a  good 
crop  season. 

Second — Is  testing  the  basic  weight 
of  prunes  by  weighing  in  half-pound 
lots  fair  to  the  growers  when  selling  '! 
Bro.  E.  W.  Davis  related  his  own  ex- 
perience in  such  tests.  He  took  a  lot 
of  ten  half-pound  weighings  at  the 
packing  house  to  another  and  known 
to  be  accurate  scale;  weighed  as  a 
whole  they  weighed  three  eighths  of  a 
pound  more  than  they  weighed  in  half- 
pound  weights.  It  was  agreed  the  fair 
way  to  determine  the  basis  weight  of 
prunes  would  be  a  small  handful  from 
each  sack  or  box  weighed  as  a  whole 
and  then  averaged. 

The  Worthy  Master  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  State  Grange 
meeting. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be: 
"What  are  required  as  the  outside  at- 
tractions to  the  ideal  home  ? "  As- 
signed to  Sister  Swanson,  Sisters  Mor- 
ris and  Nelson  assisting.  J.  T. 


ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  tor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafketed  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly: 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


ITS 


STOPPED  FREE 

Permanently  Cured  by 
OR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

NERVE  RESTORER 


■  after  first  d»j  'a  t 

CONSULTATION    penontl  or  bj  mtlL  trtwtU*  tad 

%i  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 

I  Permanent  Cure,  not  oolj  temporary  wllef,  for  til 
I  NuTocsDtMmpsM,  Epilepsy  ,  8paam>,  8t.  Vitus' 
Dance.  Debility,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 


L(j  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No§.  55-57- 50-6I  Firtt  St.,  San  Franeileo,  Cil. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  a  few  of  which  we  give  below  : 
First,  last  and  always, 

THE  U.  8.  8EPARAT0R  SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST 

«&5?rtT??S  oW-Sfas^  SKA  &%L£3RF«  for  *» c- 

THE  U.  S.  HAS  A  PRACTICAL  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN  into  which  it  is  verv 
easy  to  pour  milk.  ' 

THE  U.  S.  WEARS  THE  LONOEST  w.th  the  least  expense,  so  its  users  say 
. J™"- S:  CAN  PRODUCE  THICK  CREAM  as  well  as  thin  cream  without 
doc-gin*:,  thus  enabling  the  user  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cream- 
enes  that  demand  thick  cream  and  pay  one  cent  more  a  pound  for  it 

«,,JHE  U-  S-  ,S  ™E  SAFEST  SEPARATOR,  its  Rears  beinp  entirely  enclosed, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  danger  of  injury  to  them  or  those  around  it. 

THE  U.  S.  SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY,  as  all  who  will  buy  one 

■Will  soon  find  out.  " 

From  the  above  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 

THE  U.  8.  8EPARAT0R  18  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Write  /or  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 
W«  htm  trurfer  homei  at  many  different  polnU,  thui  In.urlnj  prompt  dtllvery  to  u;  lection. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  LopIb  Exposition,  space  62, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Building. 

to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.  Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP   for  raising 

water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

I09-JJ1  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.  Large  Capacity.  Minimum  Power. 
Stlmson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  ( New  and  Novel ) . 

1  We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 

Models). 

Coast  Distributors  Sett-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


MODEL  ENGINF. 


it 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
65  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tnor- 
'  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
Allworking  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  L^stlllate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  an;  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


GREENBANK 


BB8T  FBUNK  DIP. 

FOWDIBID  08\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PDBI  POTASH. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Parcels  Post. 


To  the  Editor: — We  ought  to  advo- 
cate parcel  post,  because  then  the 
raisin  and  prune  growers  could  estab- 
lish a  central  delivery  branch  some- 
where on  this  coast,  and  customers 
could  get  goods  at  first  price,  cutting 
out  all  middlemen.  It  hurts  to  cut  out 
all  middlemen,  because  they  are  all 
spongers  on  the  farmer;  but  it  will  have 
to  be  done  and  must  be  done.  I  say  do 
it  at  once,  and  instead  of  having  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  raisins  and  prunes 
on  hand,  we  could  clean  up  every  year 
and  not  have  any  surplus.  It  would 
also  help  the  orange  and  lemon  grower. 
Right  here  in  Healdsburg,  we  can  not 
get  a  good  orange  for  less  than  40  cents 
per  dozen.  Does  the  grower  realize 
anything  near  this  figure  ?  I  think  not. 
His  price,  when  I  was  at  Riverside, 
would  run  all  the  way  from  5U  to  80 
cents  a  box,  with  all  windfalls  thrown 
away.  They  were  beautiful  oranges, 
but  were  knocked  off  by  the  wind.  If 
we  could  only  get  them  we  would  gladly 
pay  well  for  them;  but  the  freight  and 
middlemen  put  on  such  a  price  we  can't 
afford  to  eat  any,  so  the  grower  has  to 
cry:  "Over-production!"  Is  it  ?  I 
say  no — just  the  contrary.  I  say,  "  Un- 
der-production." 

I  had  a  lot  of  as  fine  prunes  as  was 
grown  in  the  State  and  was  compelled 
to  sell  the  same  on  a  11  cent  basis. 
Having  some  friends  in  the  East,  I 
wrote  to  them  inquiring  about  what 
they  paid  for  prunes  in  their  market  in 
Dakota.  The  answer  was:  Large  size, 
10  cents  per  pound;  small  size,  6  cents 
per  pound.  Being  somewhat  curious 
as  to  the  size  and  condition  of  said 
prunes,  I  had  my  friend  send  me  a  few 
pounds.  The  larger  size,  quoted  at  10 
cents,  went  50  to  60;  smaller  size,  90  to 
100.  The  smaller-size  prunes  were  at 
least  one  to  two  years  old,  as  they 
were  all  sugared  and  worm  eaten — 
nothing  but  pit  and  skin.  It  would 
make  our  California  hogs  squeal  to  even 
feed  them  such  prunes.  The  others 
were  not  a  good  article,  either;  the 
meat  was  very  thin  on  the  pits.  It 
would  suggest  to  me  that  they  were 
raised  in  an  irrigated  district,  and  the 
process  of  drying  left  very  little  else 
but  pit  and  skin.  I  have  the  prunes 
here  on  exhibition;  anybody  can  see 
them  and  judge  accordingly.  He  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  urgently  need 
the  parcel  post,  so  that  we  can  ship  an 
11 -pound  package  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  25  cents. 

I  understand  that  such  arrangements 
are  made  with  the  express  companies 
here  that  they  handle  the  parcel  post 
of  foreign  countries  and  deliver  them  to 
their  destination  anywheie  in  the 
United  States.  They  carry  an  11-pound 
package  for  25  cents,  shipped  from  any 
foreign  postoffice  having  the  parcel  post 
system.  Just  ask  your  nearest  express 
agent  what  an  11-pound  package  will 
cost  you  to  ship  to  New  York,  or  vice 
versa.  .  You  will  be  surprised  to  know 
the  difference.  If  they  can  handle  par- 
cels from  foreign  countries  for  such  a 
small  figure,  does  it  not  look  reasonable 
that  they  should  handle  ours  also  on  the 
same  ground  ?  I  say  yes,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  quicker  the  over-produc- 
tion question  will  be  settled. 

A  good  many  may  say:  "But,  look 
here,  won't  that  parcel  post  business 
hurt  our  merchant  or  our  business 
man  ?  "  No;  because  you  get  more  for 
your  produce,  and,  consequently,  have 
more  money  to  spend  and  enjoy  things 
that  you  are  now  deprived  of.  A  good 
many  may  say:  "Well,  1  have  a  good 
many  customers  that  I  carry  over  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  big  mail  order 
houses  would  get  all  our  business." 
While  there  is  some  logic  in  that,  any 
man  having  the  welfare  of  his  home, 
his  county,  his  State,  at  heart,  will  al- 
ways strive  to  build  and  uphold  that 
which  is  so  dear  to  him;  he  would  rather 
pay  a  little  more  and  get  goods  in  his 
little  town  if  he  could  get  a  better  price 
for  his  produce,  and  he  would  rather 
buy  butter  at  75  cents  a  roll  than  pay 
25  cents — because  he  would  have  the 
money  to  do  it  with.  When  there  is  lots 


of  money  good  times  prevail;  therefore, 
I  ask  you,  kind  reader,  urge  your  Con- 
gressman to  give  you  parcel  post;  make 
both  parties  promise  you  they  will  pass 
such  a  bill  and  prosperity  will  spring  up 
in  all  communities.  Well  Wisher. 
Healdsburg. 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS' 

"PainkrtkY 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 

Always  keep  it  handy. 


I 

'HORSE 

k  _  ■  ■  V 

A 


POWERS 


Belle  City  Horse  Powers. 

Use  h  orses  to  saw  wood .  cut  and  gri  nd  feed ,  shel  1  corn , 
etc.  Our  horse  powers  develop  sufficient  speed  for  this 
work  without  jack.  We  make  thein  in  2,  3  and  4  horse 
tread.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  horse  sweep  powers, 
(triple  and  double  geared.)  Simplest,  strongest  and  most 
reliable  horse  powers  made.  We  guarantee  every  one  we 
send  out.  Hundreds  sold  every  year  and  every  one  satis- 
factory. We  also  make  the  famous  Belle  City  Feed  and 
Ensilage  Cutters,  Truck  arrd  Barrel  Carts,  Saw  Frames 
and  Small  Threshers.  Our  free  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  114,  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Se-aper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresuo"  Improved  Scraper. 

3i4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


12  inches 

14 

16 

18 

24 

30 


PRICES: 

long,  t  9.00  per  1000 

10.00  " 

11.50  " 

12.50  " 

15.00  " 

17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper.cleaner  than  old  way.  SeDd  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Kraaser  &  Hro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Send  for 

Catalogue 


Never  Skips, 

Never  Bunches, 
Never  Chokes, 
Never  Disappoints. 


BROAD  TIRE,  WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS,  BOTH  WHEELS  DRIVERS, 

SOLID  STEEL  FRAME,  REAR  LIFT,  PERFECT  BALANCE. 
Manufacturers  of 

Shaw  Improved  Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO.,Stockton,Cal. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.   Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  I,OS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 
 of  


SHIEfl¥or8fST§ilfPIP^ 


FOR    TOWN    W  flTER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATEK  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


-Manufactured  toy- 


CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  &  MILLING  CO. 

DOVETAIL,  HALF-CORNER  AND  BOX-CORNER  HIVES. 

GUARANTEED    TO    BE    THE    BEST  MADE! 


Write  for  catalog. 


738  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


f 

NITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  m^$^^Z^T- 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Western  Packers  Dropping  Poultry. 


Our  California  growers  of  market 
fowls  have  suffered  so  much  during  the 
last  few  years  from  systematic  ship- 
ment of  surplus  stock  from  the  central 
West  for  sale  in  our  markets  that  they 
will  have  keen  interest  in  the  state- 
ments indicating  a  possible  change  in 
the  policies  which  have  prevailed. 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  Chicago  has 
been  looking  into  the  matter  and  gives 
interesting  conclusions: 

Attention  of  poultry  interests  is  now 
turning  toward  turkeys.  Last  year's 
phenomenal  prices  will  doubtless  en- 
courage liberal  operations  this  fall.  It 
is  somewhat  early  as  yet  to  give  defi- 
nite advices  regarding  the  turkey  sup- 
ply, and  market  traders  hold  views 
somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other 
on  this  subject.  Many  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  supplies  will  be  heavier  than 
last  year,  although  they  acknowledge 
that  the  wet  spring  in  western  pro- 
ducing sections  was  not  at  all  favorable 
to  young  turkeys. 

Western  eommission  men  express  sur- 
prise at  the  manner  in  which  poultry 
prices  have  been  maintained  the  past 
summer.  General  predictions  were  for 
liberal  supplies  of  spring  chickens,  and 
the  trade  was  prepared  for  a  break  in 
prices.  However,  receipts  were  not  so 
large  as  looked  for.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  factors  that  high  prices  for  eggs 
kept  back  many  hens  from  market, 
farmers  preferring  to  hold  over  their 
laying  stock  for  another  season  in  view 
of" 20  to  25-cent  eggs. 

A  significant  item  to  poultry  raisers 
in  general,  and  to  small  packers  and 
dealers  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
West,  is  the  action  of  the  big  packing 
houses  in  closing  down  many  of  the 
branch  poultry  concerns  throughout 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Illinois  and 
other  Mississippi  valley  States.  Chi- 
cago interests  say  that  Armour  and 
Swift  have  very  largely  shut  down  in 
these  States,  and  this  may  mean  much 
to  the  small  shipper.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  packing  houses  have  found  their 
attempt  to  control  the  poultry  business 
of  the  country  anything  but  a  financial 
success.  Instead  of  economizing  on  ex- 
penses by  concentrating  the  business, 
they  have  on  the  other  hand  increased 
them.  Small  operators  with  only  local 
branch  houses  have  comparatively  light 
expenses,  whereas  the  packers  are 
compelled  to  maintain  traveling  audit- 
ors and  have  a  thousand  and  one  other 
costs  in  conducting  the  business. 

It  is  further  alleged  by  Chicago  com- 
mission men  that  the  dressed  poultry 
put  on  the  market  by  packers  did  not 
give  such  satisfaction  as  that  packed 
by  small  dealers.  Generally  packers' 
poultry  lack  uniformity  and  quality, 
and  commission  men  who  sold  the  stock 
were  often  compelled  to  sort  everything 
and  repack  in  order  to  please  their 
customers. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  packers  from 
the  wholesale  poultry  business  may 
tend  to  enlarge  receipts  of  both  live 
and  dressed  fowls  at  the  big  markets. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  result  in  sup- 
plies being  less  uniformly  scattered 
throughout  the  year,  heavier  at  favor- 
ite marketing  periods.  City  dealers  in 
poultry  say  that  the  packing  houses 
have  in  a  great  measure  been  responsi- 
ble for  high  prices  paid  for  fowls  the 
past  few  seasons.  In  order  to  secure 
stock  from  farmers  they  were  often 
compelled  to  bid  over  the  heads  of 
small  local  buyers,  and  thus  boosted 
the  market.  This  system  pursued  on 
a  wholesale  plan  resulted  in  a  uni- 
formly high  scale  of  prices,  and  their 
methods  of  storage  and  uniform  mar- 
keting preveuted  the  general  glut  upon 
the  unloading  of  their  purchases. 
However,  the  experience  of  cattle  feed- 
ers the  past  year  or  so  would  make  it 
appear  that  in  the  long  run  the  pack- 
ers do  not  aim  to  do  any  philanthropic 
work  in  behalf  0?  tifo'&vmer. 

The  favorite j(Vay  of Marketing  poul- 
try at  Chicago  during  tle  summer  and 
fall  months  is  in  the  formJ?f  live  birds- 
What  dfead  stock  comes  inUs  Senerally 


iced.  Chicago  dealers  say  their  trade 
holds  scalded  fowls  in  highest  favor, 
while  the  Boston  demand  wishes  poul- 
try dry  picked.  Generally  there  is  not 
a  wide  difference  between  prices  for 
live  poultry  and  iced  stock.  At  some 
periods,  however,  the  difference  will 
average  i  to  1  cent  a  pound  in  favor 
of  iced  fowls.  Dealers  claim  the  cost 
of  icing  is  largely  offset  by  lighter 
shrinkage.  It  is  said  live  poultry  on 
average  Western  runs  will  lose  7%  to 
in",,  in  weight  during  the  hot  weather; 
again  the  feathers  are  saved  when  ship- 
ping the  birds  iced. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI.STKIN8— nutter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1H85.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  iiml  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1803). 
Frank  H.  Hurke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Qu Into  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1WIS;  Si  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Sen. I  fur  cal  nlogue.  Kst.  of 
W.  II.  Howard.  200  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JERSEYS,  IIOLSTKINS  &  DURHAM 8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.'  Win.  N lies  *  Co.,  f.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


knok  mi. I,  stock  karm  Polannd-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle:  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmlngton,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOB  SALE -Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bullsof  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.    All  pure  bred 

and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXK*  SON,  Mck  House.  S 
porters,  Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  SO  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY, 


L.  W.  f'l.ARK,  IVtaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WM.  NILES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc 


WHITE  MINOKCAS,  Peldn  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antloch,  Cal. 


C.  B.  HARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1K99  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA   TERESA    POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 

Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


till  SAN  GABRI  EL  VALLEY  HERO  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 

Fair  (1904)  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE.  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Kstabl'd  In  1876. 


BERKSII IRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins, Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BKCKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joac 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  botl 


.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roedtng,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  1'erklns.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


TIIOR'GH  BRED  Berkshire  swine  and  South. loun 
buck  lambs.  Perkins&Co.,  1028  J  St., Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLKYJS08  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


M  ,  two  .-.n  i  aiiirim  si,,  oaii  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them. '  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


AUCTION 
SALE  OF 


AqtH  Jersey  Cat. 


The  Entire  Prize-Winning  Yerba  Buena  Herd  of  Jerseys 
belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  HENRY  PIERCE, 


CONSISTING  OF 


75  HEAD  REGISTERED  BULLS,  COWS  AND  CALVES, 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  25,  1904, 

AT  THE    SALESYARD  OF 

FRED  H.  CHASE  &  CO.,  '2£  M!5F.eS» 

FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  CATALOGUES  LATER. 

Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINNING  HERD  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 

HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 


Emperor  110629 

JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 
Oakwoods  Stock:  F^arm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  »9-Vtsltors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgklns,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in   all  parts  of  the  world. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ld., 


CHICAGO. 


409  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i  mm  -  -i  -i  r  ■  i  • ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept-  I. 
Eggs  »3  and  (6  per  set;  f  16  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Send  for  1D04  Catalogue  D  if  interested  In  poultry 
raising — 10  pages  of  valuable  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUMA,  CAL, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK. 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  VA/orks 

308  California  Nr..  Han  Kmnclurn,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

ROR  SALE. 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROB  r.  ASHBURNER,  Lakeville,  Sonomi  Co..  C«l. 


wiRr 

FENCL 

WeST  COAST  WIRE  V I  RON  WORKS 

it  minoNT  ST.  jtsfUKCurc 


$500  REWARD! 

until  you  see  views  and 
a  full  description  of  my  llnely  Improved  Iruit  and 
poultry  farm,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  healthful  spots  In  the  Golden  State. 

Fine  new  nine-room  house,  strictly  modern,  like 
city  residences.  An  Ideal  place  for  health,  pleasure 
and  wealth.  Has  many  advantages  not  possessed 
by  any  other  place.  Will  be  sacrillced  for  much  less 
than  its  value,  and  *5()i)  reward  to  any  one  finding 
a  buyer.  Would  exchange.  Send  stamp  for  full 
particulars  to  P.  K.,  Hox  505,  Chicago. 


CHEAP  RATES  §:il'S^lcoror.sdhin9,on 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.  (Hap  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
O  M  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
U  366  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  SM  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are. 

The  low  can,  enclosed  gears 
and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 
this  illustration 
from  life.  Tubu- 
lars  have  neither 
oil  cups,  tubes, 
nor  holes  —  they 
oil  themselves. 
They  have  bowls 
without  compli- 
cated inside  parts 
— they  hold  the 
world's  record 
for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 
washing.  They  save  half  the 
work  —  greatly  increase  the 
amount  and  quality  of  but- 
ter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
other  separators.  Catalog  H-131 
will  interest  and  benefit  you. 
Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 

A  Great  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Berkeley. 

The  State  Farmers'  Institute,  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  California  on 
October  25,  26  and  27,  is  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  institutes  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  State  of  California  or  even 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Already 
a  great  number  have  written  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  State  saying  that 
they  would  be  present. 

The  opening  exercises  will  be  held  in 
the  Greek  Theater  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 25  at  3  p.  m.  The  program  for  the 
eight  sessions  is  as  follows: 

Address  of  welcome,  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  University; 
response,  Mr.  H.  C.  Raap,  Master  of 
California  State  Grange;  address,  Hon. 
George  C.  Pardee,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia; Greek  Sacrificial  Procession, 
arranged  by  the  Department  of  Greek 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Tuesday  evening,  8  o'clock  (exercises 
in  a  lecture  room) — General  subject, 
"University  Extension."  Professor 
H.  Morse  Stephens,  "History,  Pur- 
poses and  Methods  of  University  Ex- 
tension;" Professor  E.  J.  Wickson, 
"  University  Extension  in  Agriculture ;" 
Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  "Reading  and  Cor- 
respondence Courses." 

Wednesday  morning,  October  26,  9 
o'clock  —  General  subject,  "Agricul- 
tural Education."  President  Benj.  Ide 
Wheeler,  "Recent  Developments  in 
Agricultural  Education;"  Professor  E. 
W.  Hilgard,  "  Evolution  of  Modern  Ag- 
riculture;" Hon.  P.  J.  Shields,  Superior 
Judge,  Sacramento,  "Material,  Social 
and  Educational  Value  of  Instruction 
in  Agriculture;"  Dr.  Leroy  Anderson, 
Director  of  California  Polytechnic 
School,  San  Luis  Obispo,  "Agriculture 
in  Secondary  Schools;"  11  o'clock  mili- 
tary exercises  by  the  University  battal- 
ion. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  2  o'clock — 
General  subject,  "Agricultural  Organ- 
ization." Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  president 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacra- 
mento, "  Essentials  of  Agricultural 
Organization;"  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed,  River- 
side, "  Need  of  Organization  for  Closer 
Study  of  California  Fruits;"  Professor 
A.  J.  Cook,  conductor  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  Southern  California,  "Farm- 
ers' Clubs  and  Farmers'  Institutes;" 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fowler,  conductor  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  in  central  and  northern 


California,  "The  Rochdale  System  in 
California." 

Wednesday  evening,  8  o'clock — Gen- 
eral subject,  "  Agricultural  Research." 
Professor  C.  W.  Woodworth,"  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Investigation;"  Profes- 
sor M.  E.  Jaffa,  Professor  E.  W.  Major, 
Professor  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  Profes- 
sor R.  E.  Smith,  and  Professor  G.  W. 
Shaw  will  make  short  addresses  upon 
special  lines  of  investigation. 

Thursday  morning,  October  27,  9 
o'clock — General  subject,  "  Agricul- 
tural Development."  Mr.  W.  V.  Staf- 
ford, State  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  San  Francisco,  "Farm 
Labor  in  California;"  Professor  Elwood 
Mead,  Chief  of  the  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Investigation,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  "The  Need  of  Training  in 
Agricultural  Engineering;"  Mr.  C.  H. 
Markham,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
San  Francisco,  "The  Farmer  and  the 
Railroad;  Their  Relations." 

Thursday  afternoon,  2  o'clock — Gen- 
eral subjects,  "Agricultural  Econom- 
ics." Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  Agricultural 
Editor  of  the  Chronicle,  San  Francisco, 
"The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man;"  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Bentley,  manager  of  the 
sales  department  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association,  "The  Mer- 
chant as  a  Factor  in  Marketing;"  Pro- 
fessor Carl  T.  Plehn,  "Taxation;"  Mr. 
John  Tuohy,  Tulare,  "Taxation  for 
State  and  County  Revenue." 

Thursday  evening,  8  o'clock — Profes- 
sor Elwood  Mead, ' '  I rrigation  Abroad , ' ' 
an  account  of  recent  observation  in 
foreign  irrigated  countries,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  of  notable  irrigation 
structures,  etc. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


A  RELIABLE,  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD, VINE- 
"  yard  and  general  ranch  foreman,  single,  who 
knows  his  business,  desires  position.  Has  wide  ex- 
perience in  grafting  trees  and  vines  and  correct 
planting  of  large  orchards  and  vineyards;  in  grow- 
ing fancy  fruits,  and  drying  and  packing  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  bring  the  highest  market  prices. 
Thoroughly  competent  to  take  full  charge;  refer- 
ences.   Address  H.  C.  S.,  care  of  this  office. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50:  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3^c.  Se-nd 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker. 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCALE  CO, 
184 ".Am.  BankBldg,  Kansas  City,  9 


SAWS 

IMan 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON    ANY  GROUND 
4  in  to  5  ft.  Through 
Folding  Daato  O  MEN    wiln  ■ 
Sawing  Machine  DBwl*  £  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  9  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

■  RI7NS  EAST    ^.  ^  ^        ^    SAWS  DOWN 

TREES 

Jllaekathe  mm     .  .  I 
"■'""S weighs  \ 
nly  41 J 


Our  1905  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a  12-year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.   Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
improvements.   First  order  gets  agency, 
folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  If  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ml. 

f___j^jg^h  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  S5.O0 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


1 
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New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  4,  1904. 

771,760.— Treating  Seaweed— D.  M.  Balch.  Coro- 
nado,  Cal. 

771, 599.  —  Power  Wheel  — A.  C.  Bates,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

771 ,452. -Boh I al  APPARATUS — J.  H.  Beattie,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

771,526.— Motor— W.  Blackburn,  S.  P. 

771,412.— Cremating  Furnace -Brett  &  Benton, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

771,711.— Lubricator— E.  Clark,  Winslow,  Ariz. 

771,793.— Sewing  Machine— C.  A.  Connan,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

771,623  — Kiln -D.  H.  Gibson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

771,797  — Steam  Boiler— Heberer  &  Hyne,  Ala- 
meda. Cal. 

771,730.— Cuff- W.  F.  Howell,  S.  F. 

771.475.— Elevator— J.  J.  Jordan,  Tonopah,  Nev. 

771,435  —Hand  Stamp— S.  W.  Metcalf,  Sisson.  Cal. 

771,742.— Calendar— T.  O'Shaughnessv.  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

771,495  — Barrel  Bushing— F.  M.  Pfluger,  Port- 
land, Or. 

771.268.— Artificial  Limb  Joint— G.  Reinhardt, 

Elmhurst,  Cal. 
771,585. — Car  Brake— E.  Stevens,  Monroe,  Wash. 
771,286  —  Burglar  Alarm— G.   A.   F.  Sireuber, 

Seattle.  Wash. 
771,792. —Hydraulic  Flume— G.  W.  Wilderman, 

Portland,  Or. 


WHERE  THERE  ARE  COWS 

No  matter  how  few  or  how  many,  there  should  be  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

its  use  means  Pure  Milk,  Heavy  Cream,  and  the  Best  of  Butter.  No 
Home  Dairy— no  Country  Place— complete  without  a  DE  LAVAL. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  we  will  send  you 
our  1904  Catalogue  and  other  valuable  dairy  Information  Free. 

Tbe  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  fcEE^iATsS: 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Race-horse  prices  are  certainly  still 
respectable.  At  the  sale  last  week  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
the  entire  racing  stud  of  the  late 
William  C.  Whitney  was  put  up  at 
auction.  When  bids  were  called  for 
Hamburg,  H.  P.  Whitney  offered  $50,- 
000,  which  was  raised  by  James  R. 
Keene  to  $60,000.  Mr.  Whitney  then 
bid  $70,000,  and  the  great  sire  went  to 
him  at  that  figure.  W.  C.  Whitney 
paid  $60,000  for  Hamburg.  Forty-one 
horses  in  all  were  sold  during  the  even- 
ing, and  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
ceived was  $232,600,  of  which  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  paid  $145,900  for 
twelve  of  the  thoroughbreds. 


Of  Value  to  Horsemen.  —  Horses 
which  have  been  used  steadily  at  work, 
either  on  the  farm  or  road,  may  have 
some  strains  whereby  lameness  or  en- 
largements have  been  caused.  Or  per- 
haps new  life  is  needed  to  be  infused 
into  their  legs.  Gombault's  Caustic 
Balsam,  applied  as  per  directions,  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  using  this  remedy  is  that 
after  it  is  applied  it  needs  no  care  or 
attention,  but  does  its  work  well  and 
at  all  times.  * 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
H.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VILT.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprioot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
xxx HI.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

.11  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Leu  toBny  and  Lea  to  Ban.   Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.    Can  be  mounted  ol  _ 

nonary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Sbnd  for  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PtJMP  CO-,  Mir...  Meagher  A  16th  St..,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY^FIRST  YEAR. 


UNTIL    YOU  INVESTIGATE 

THE  MA6TEK  WORKMAN," 

two-cylinder  gasoline  engirie  superior  to 
ted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
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Make  Your  Fall  Contracts  NOW  for 

We  DEERE  LINE! 


THE  NEW  DEAL  GANG. 

From  I  to  4  Gang.  8,  10,  12  or  14-inch  Bottoms. 

THE  LEADING  GANG  PLOW  OF  THE  WEST. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
FALL  AND  WINTER  IMPLEMENTS: 

John  Deere  Plowst 
Deere  Disc  Harrows, 
Buckeye  Drills  and  Seeders, 
Deere  Force  Feed  Seeders, 
Success  Manure  Spreaders, 
Empire  Cream  Separators, 
R.  &  V*  Gas  Engines* 


Implement 

209-211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turni  Either  Way. 


The  Only  Gang  with  a  Caster  Land  Wheel. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  THREE-FURROW. 


LEVER  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  CHANNEL  FRAME. 

For  Orchard  Work  We  Furnish  Guard  Rails  on  Outer  Sides  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Tree 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated,  But  Are  Furnished. 


KENTUCKY"  DISC  DRILL,  Steel  Frame. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Few  Streams  of  Humboldt  County. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
Eel  river,  the  greatest  water  course  of  Humboldt  county, 
and  giving  name  to  a  valley  of  great  capacity  and  fertility. 
The  county  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  the  State  in  the 
matter  of  running  streams,  and  we  have  this  week  a  group 
of  picturesque  waterways  which  is  delightful  to  look  upon- 

South  of  Eel  river  is  Bear  river,  with  a  northwesterly 
course,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  ocean  four  miles  north 
of  Cape  Mendocino,  while  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Cape  is 
the  mouth  of  Mattole  river. 

One  scene  is  on  Salt  river,  which  is  a  tidal  affluent  of  Eel 
river,  nine  miles  in  length,  but  the  other  pictures  represent 
quite  other  streams. 

Mad  river  is,  next  to  Eel  river,  the  most  considerable 
stream  of  the  county,  which  it  enters  from  Trinity  county, 
a  little  north  of  the  Van  Duzen — the  principal  tributary  of 
Eel  river — and  flowing  northeasterly,  reaches  the  ocean  ten 
miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Humboldt  bay.  The  river 
penetrates  a  valuable  timber  belt,  and  its  delta  is  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  coast.  North  of  Mad 
river  is  Redwood  creek,  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  a  dense  body  of  timber. 

Price  creek  and  Bluff  creek  are  smaller  streams,  very 
inviting  and  picturesque,  but  only  two  of  the  host  of  similar 
swift  runners  which  Humboldt  county  possesses.  In  the 
extreme  north  the  great  Klamath  takes  a  sharp  bend  south 
into  Humboldt  county,  and,  receiving  the  waters  of  its  afflu- 
ent— the  Trinity — from  the  south,  takes  its  course  into  Del 
Norte  county,  by  a  bend  to  the  north,  as  well  defined  as 
that  which  distinguishes  its  entrance  into  Humboldt.  The 


Salt  Evaporation  and  Harvesting  the  Salt  Crop  at  Alvarado,  Alameda  County. 


Klamath  is  navigable 
for  small  ocean  craft 
for  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth. 


Mad  River. 
Price  Creek. 


Some  Humboldt  County  Streams. 


Salt  River. 
Bluff  Creek. 


So  much  interest 
has  been  manifested 
in  the  salt  resources 
of  California,  which 
we  described  and  il- 
lustrated in  our  issue 
of  October  15th,  that 
we  give  herewith  two 
views  along  the  same 
line.  They  are  per- 
haps even  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  salt 
work  in  Alameda 
than  the  picture  pre- 
viously  published. 
Both  the  extent  of 
the  acreage  exposed 
and  the  amount  of 
salt  gathered  are 
sharpry  indicated. 
The  brilliant  white- 
ness of  some  of  the 
accumulations  may 
also  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate purity,  for 
analysis  shows  that 
the  bay  shore  salt  is 
remarkably  pure, 
being  in  some  cases 
99.4%  pure  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  pro- 
duction in  the  county 
where  our  pictures 
were  taken  amount- 
ed in  a  recent  year 
to  114,450  tons,  that 
was  valued  at  the 
sum  of  $324,136.] 
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The  Week. 

The  chief  agricultural  event  of  the  week  is  in 
progress  as  we  go  to  press  and  is  attracting  wide 
attention.  About  500  men  and  women  interested  in 
agriculture  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
pass  half  the  week  in  studies  and  deliberations  at  the 
University  of  California,  according  to  the  programme 
which  was  published  last  week  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  In  addition  to  matters  of  serious  concern 
outlined  by  that  publication  there  have  been  added 
many  recreative  and  entertaining  features  secured 
through  the  welcome  extended  by  the  students  to  the 
visiting  farmers  to  join  them  in  their  sports  and 
pastimes — that  is,  to  join  them  to  the  extent  of  view- 
ing the  students'  activities  and  enjoying  the  fun  of 
them  all.  The  students  of  the  University  entered 
heartily  into  the  idea  of  welcoming  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  the  agriculturists  of  California,  and  their 
enthusiastic  greetings  were  warmly  reciprocated  by 
the  visitors.  We  mention  these  rather  lighter  things 
of  the  meetings  at  Berkeley  because  the  more  pon- 
derous will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  idea  of 
uniting  the  farming  patrons  and  supporters  of  the 
University  in  mass  and  giving  them  opportunity  for 
observation  of  its  facilities  and  operations  was  a  good 
one  from  the  start,  and  it  is  working  out  well  as  we 
go  to  press. 

The  effort  this  week  at  the  University  is  a  part  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  It  is  an  institute  of 
the  whole  State  at  the  place  whence  the  institute 
initiative  proceeds.  It  is  timely,  then,  to  introduce 
a  few  facts  about  that  undertaking:  Professor  Wick- 
son,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
held  by  the  department  of  university  extension  in 
agriculture  during  the  year  ending  July  I,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  generous  legislative  provision  of 
$6000  for  this  work  has  brought  about  a  much  better 
system,  a  greater  increase  of  meetings  and  a  wider 
territory  covered.  A  total  of  113  institutes  were 
held  in  forty-one  out  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  of  the 
State.  The  increase  in  these  meetings  has  been 
almost  50%  over  previous  years.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  was  43,680.  As  the  State  has  no  closed 
season  corresponding  to  the  winter  months  in  the 
East,  it  was  possible  to  hold  institutes  every  month 
in  the  last  year,  and  localities  were  visited  when 
farm  work  was  less  pressing.  The  total  cost  of  these 
meetings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  amounted 
to  $7234,  of  which  sum  the  State  contributed  $6000, 
leaving  the  balance  as  the  University's  actual  cash 
outlay;  but  the  time  of  the  Agricultural  College  staff 
members  who  were  engaged,  based  on  the  regular 
salaries,  is  estimated  at  $2000,  making  the  Univer- 


sity contribution  fully  $3234  for  the  year.  The  under- 
taking is  conceded  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
promotion  of  California  agriculture. 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  world  have  been  droop- 
ping  the  past  week,  but  Chicago  is  only  fractionally 
lower  on  futures  than  at  date  of  last  review.  In 
this  center  there  is  not  much  wheat  offering  at  any 
figure.  Wheat  charters  are  nominally  22s  6d  to 
Europe,  usual  option.  Barley  is  ruling  steady  for 
desirable  qualities.  One  cargo  of  3900  tons  barley 
went  afloat  for  Europe.  Bean  market  is  firm 
for  choice  and  weak  for  damaged;  Limas  are 
higher.  Mill  feed  remains  practically  as  last 
noted.  Hay  is  going  at  generally  unchanged 
values,  market  for  other  than  choice  favoring  buy- 
ers. In  live  stock  and  meats  there  have  been  no 
changes.  Choice  beef  is  scarce;  poor  cows  are  plen- 
tiful. Hogs  desirable  for  packers  are  in  good  re- 
quest. Fresh  butter  is  lower,  retailers  neglecting  it 
to  work  oil  cold  storage  holdings.  Fine  new  cheese 
is  ruling  steady  at  recent  advance.  Fresh  eggs  of 
select  quality  are  not  obtainable  in  large  quantity, 
but  there  are  plenty  Eastern  and  cold  storage. 
Poultry  market  was  easier  for  common,  owing  to 
heavy  offerings  of  Eastern,  but  choice  young  domes- 
tic did  not  lack  for  custom  at  comparatively  good 
prices.  Potatoes  were  without  improvement.  Onions 
are  higher.  Apples  are  in  free  receipt  from  the 
North  and  East,  but  prices  suffered  no  special 
decline.  Grapes  are  in  reduced  supply  and  mostly 
under  choice.  Citrus  fruits  are  without  special 
change;  last  crop  Valencia  oranges  are  reported  all 
in;  new  crop  Navels  are  unripe.  Prunes  are  moving 
outward  freely,  one  steamer  taking  over  1,000,000 
pounds,  mainly  for  Germany.  A  large  shipment  of 
raisins  was  made  to  Australasia;  packers  are  re- 
ported trying  to  cinch  the  growers  on  new  crop. 
Walnuts  are  firmer.  Hops  steady.  Good  to  choice 
wool  is  in  active  demand. 

The  oleomargarine  question  is  still  pressing,  and 
the  contest  for  pure  butter  in  easily  recognizable 
color  is  likely  to  arise  sharply  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania 
which  California  dairy  producers  should  give  heed  to, 
because  the  bogus  product  is  always  waiting  to  move 
westward  from  the  great  packing  points  and  to  in- 
vade Pacific  coast  territory.  The  announcement  is 
made  that  the  oleomargarine  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  formulated  plans  to  combine  and  make  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  1902,  known  as  the  "Grout 
bill,"  which  places  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  col- 
ored oleomargarine.  Manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  oleomargarine  are  endeavoring  to  form  a  solid  or- 
ganization, including  in  the  membership  every  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  in  oleomargarine  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  circular  letter,  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  opposition  to  the  law  referred  to  present  their 
side  of  the  subject  in  the  following  language: 

To  secure  the  repeal  of  this  law  a  large  fund  will 
be  necessary.  The  first  duty  of  the  Association  is  to 
raise  the  fund  and  then  work  with  it  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  oleomargarine.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  oleomargarine  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  contribute,  in  order  that  this  law  may 
be  repealed  Their  existence  depends  upon  the  re- 
peal of  the  law. 

Yes;  and  the  existence  of  the  legitimate  butter  in- 
dustry depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  law. 
Which  has  the  better  right  to  exist,  the  honest  prod- 
uct or  the  imitation?  All  farmers'  organizations  and 
dairymen  and  farmers  generally  should  write  to  their 
respective  members  of  Congress  urging  them  to 
work  and  vote  against  the  repeal  of  the  "Grout 
bill,"  and  to  assist  in  thwarting  the  efforts  to  over- 
throw a  law,  the  policy  of  which  has  been  determined 
and  which  has  proven  by  experience  to  be  beneficial. 
If  the  statute  should  be  repealed,  it  would  not  only 
seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  every  producer  of  but- 
ter but  it  will  also  open  the  way  for  the  general  sale 
of  substitutes  for  dairy  products,  to  the  injury  of  the 
consumer. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  any  and  every  advertiser  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  change  the  matter  ap- 
pearing in  their  advertising  space  whenever  they 
wish — every  week  if  desired.  Indeed,  frequent 
changes  in  the  matter  so  appearing  are  encouraged, 
as  it  adds  freshness  and  consequent  value  to  the  an- 
nouncement. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Irrigation  of  Young  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  give  me  information  in  re- 
gard to  irrigation  of  a  young  orchard,  now  two 
years,  set  in  apples,  pears  and  prunes,  on  sandy 
loam,  deep  soil  and  clean  cultivation.  For  the  next 
two  to  three  years  how  long  a  period  would  you  con- 
sider sufficient  to  apply  water  at  each  irrigation, 
usintr  a  furrow  some  three  feet  on  each  side  of  tree 
row  ?  The  rows  are  600  feet  long,  easy  grade,  and 
I  am  using  1-inch  boxes,  regulating  the  flow.  Is  thirty- 
six  hours  too  short  during  hot  months,  irrigating  one 
side,  then  switching  over  to  the  other  side  at  half 
time  ?  Are  four  or  five  irrigations  enough  during 
the  season — June  to  October — for  trees  four  and  five 
years  set  out  ?  The  trees  are  in  very  good  shape, 
but  I  find  some  of  my  neighbors  use  more  water  and 
give  much  longer  hours  and  obtain  somewhat  larger 
growths;  but  I  fancy  my  trees  get  deeper  rooted. 
Which  is  best?  Does  excessive  irrigation  tend  to 
alter  or  pack  the  subsoil  ? 

Should  the  Damson  be  left  on  the  tree  till  after  the 
first  frost  ?  I  understand  this  is  a  plan  followed  in 
parts  of  England.  Would  the  same  apply  in  this 
country  ?  Does  it  improve  the  flavor  or  quality  of 
the  fruit  tor  preserving? — L.  H.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

We  send  some  publications  which  we  have  pre- 
pared for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  use  of  irrigation  in  fruit  growing,  citing  the  ex- 
periences of  a  great  many  growers  on  the  use  of 
water,  cultivation,  etc.,  and  from  studying  over  the 
various  experiences  described  you  might  find  some 
points  applicable  to  your  own  problems.  The  amount 
and  frequency  of  irrigation  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  exposure,  etc.,  because 
there  are  such  great  differences  in  the  amount  of 
water  lost  in  drainage,  evaporation,  etc.  The  depth 
and  retentiveness  of  the  soil  are  the  chief  factors  in 
determining  the  frequency  of  irrigation.  We  should 
say  in  a  general  way  that  the  length  of  run  of  water, 
the  frequency  and  the  total  number  of  irrigations 
which  you  describe  would  be  enough  for  young  trees, 
but  that  you  can  only  determine  by  observation  of 
the  growth.  As  you  say,  it  is  not  desirable  to  get 
excessive  growth  in  a  young  tree  and  yet  there  must 
be  sufficient  extension  of  new  wood  and  it  should  be 
strong  and  vigorous.  It  is  probably  true  that  many 
growers,  in  your  part  of  the  country  where  water  is 
abundant,  use  more  than  necessary.  That  must  be 
determined  by  local  observation.  The  free  use  of 
irrigation  water  does  have  the  effect  of  hardening 
the  subsoil  and  the  formation  of  hardpan  layers  by 
the  concentration  of  silt,  etc  ,  below  the  surface,  and 
it  is  often  necessary  once  in  a  while  to  plow  more 
deeply  than  usual  in  order  to  break  up  these  layers. 

Judging  by  California  experience,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  leave  plums  on  the  tree  until  the  first  frost 
occurs.  We  secure  perfect  fruit  without  the  inter- 
vention of  frost — in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  months  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  before 
frost  appears.  Our  observation  is  that  the  tendency 
to  credit  frost  with  very  desirable  effects  in  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  which  is  common  in  countries 
where  early  frosts  are  frequent,  is  largely  an  ex- 
aggeration. 

Ills  of  the  Cherry  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  600  Royal  Ann  cherry  trees 
about  twelve  years  old  in  one  block  that  do  not  ma- 
ture their  fruit.  They  bloom  profusely  and  the  trees 
seem  strong  and  vigorous.  Yet  the  large  limbs  die, 
and  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  limbs  are  swollen 
and  puffy  with  sap  under  the  bark.  I  also  observe 
that  they  bloom  later  than  other  Royal  Anns  within 
1  or  2  miles.  We  are  situated  near  the  Willows, 
where  cherries  seem  to  bear  abundantly.  The  soil  is 
well  cared  for  and  we  irrigate  in  March.  Some 
people  tell  me  that  they  need  association  with  other 
varieties,  as  they  need  cross-pollination.  If  so,  what 
variety  should  I  graft  to  the  trees? — Grower,  Santa 
Clara  county. 

The  situation  which  you  describe  with  reference  to 
your  Royal  Ann  cherry  trees  involves  two  distinct 
conditions:  First,  lack  of  cross-pollination  with  other 
varieties  does  sometimes  make  the  Royal  Ann  vari- 
ety sterile,  and  it  bears  much  more  abundantly  when 
associated  with  other  varieties  like  Tartarian,  the 
Black  Bigarreau,  the  Bing  and  other  popular  mar- 
ket varieties.  You  could  graft  over  a  few  of  your 
trees  with  these  varieties  this  winter  and  thus  have 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  influence  upon  the 
Royal  Ann.  But  another,  and  apparently  more 
serious,  condition  is  manifested  by  what  you  say 
about  the  trees  dying  back,  gumming,  etc.  This  is 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  pollination,  but  to  unfavorable 
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moisture  condition.  It  may  be  due  to  too  much  accu- 
mulation of  water  in  the  soil  during  the  winter,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  too  complete  drying  out  of  the  soil 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Both  too 
much  and  too  little  water  bring  the  tree  into  dis- 
tress. You  must  make  local  examination  to  deter- 
mine which  condition  is  injuring  your  trees.  If  you 
find  that  water  stands  in  the  soil  for  some  weeks 
together  in  the  winter,  the  die-back  is  probably  due 
to  that.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  does  not  occur, 
but  the  trees  yellow  and  drop  their  leaves  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer,  and  on  digging  down  you 
find  the  soil  quite  dry  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  then 
the  probability  is  that  your  trees  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  their  growth  late 
enough  in  the  summer. 

Mealy  Bugs  in  Forcing  Beds. 

To  the  Editor: — We  raise  tomatoes  under  glass, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  (having  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  years)  we  are  troubled  with  mealy  bugs. 
They  appear  on  the  small  plants  in  seed  boxes,  in 
some  cases,  in  others  we  can  see  nothing  with  naked 
eye,  but  they  come  on  the  plants  after  transplanting 
to  the  hot  houses.  They  are  underground  on  stem 
and  roots  The  plants  are  set  in  the  ground,  not  on 
benches.  The  ground  has  been  used  for  tomatoes 
four  years,  fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizers. 
What  will  kill  the  mealy  bugs  and  prevent  their  ap- 
pearance ?  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  We  want 
to  plant  more  seeds.  How  can  we  make  the  soil  in 
the  boxes  perfectly  free  from  insect  pests  ?  Could  it 
be  fumigated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  without  in- 
jury to  seeds  ?  Some  of  the  plants  have  small  tuber- 
cles on  the  ends  of  the  roots;  what  are  they  and  are 
they  injurious  ? — Tomato  Forcer. 

The  mealy  bug  nuisance  is  most  generally  held  in 
check  by  using  fresh  soil  for  the  growing  of  plants 
and  using  boxes  which  have  been  disinfected  by  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  or  by  boiling  water  or  hot  air.  The 
soil  under  glass  is  also  frequently  renewed,  hauling 
out  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  new.  When  this  is 
done  the  mealy  bug  can  usually  be  held  in  check  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  tobacco  extract, 
using  also  the  smoke  of  burning  tobacco  stems  in  the 
closed  house.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  and  no  injury  will  result  providing 
the  soil  after  the  injection  of  the  bisulphide  is  forked 
up  loosely  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  will  allow 
the  bisulphide  vapor  to  wholly  escape.  Your  last 
remark  justifies  the  prescription  of  using  fresh  soil 
both  for  growing  seedlings  and  for  growing  the  main 
crop.  The  swellings  on  the  roots  of  your  plants  are 
probably  caused  by  nematode  worms  which  multiply 
in  the  soil  and  render  a  frequent  change  of  soil  de- 
sirable. These  worms  are  exceedingly  small,  in  fact 
of  microscopic  size,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
destroy  by  insecticidal  applications.  New,  clean  soil 
is  usually  the  most  satisfactory  recourse. 

A  New  Imperialist. 

To  the  Editor: — May  I  ask  you  to  identify  for  me 
the  enclosed  sample  of  grass.  It  is  a  sample  of  a 
variety  of  grass  which  grows  wild  along  the  ditches 
at  Imperial,  Coachella  and  other  desert  points, 
grows  equally  well  on  good  and  alkali  land,  and  is 
greatly  relished  by  stock,  one  man  celling  me  his  cat- 
tle would  leave  alfalfa  for  it.  This  man  says  he  has 
a  patch  which  he  finds  he  can  cut  at  periods  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  days.  This  may  be  something 
very  common,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  one  who  could  give  it  a  name.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  splendid  pasture  feed,  or  hay  crop,  if  it  is  true 
that  it  can  be  cut  as  often  as  reported  by  this  man. — 
Observer,  Redlands. 

The  grass  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  as- 
sistant botanist  at  the  University,  and  is  recognized 
as  Leptochloa  imbricata.  It  is  a  very  promising 
grass  for  the  hot,  but  irrigated  regions  of  the  south- 
west. It  has  no  common  English  name  and  has  not 
been  considered  of  any  importance,  although  it  has 
been  known  in  southern  California,  Arizona  and 
Mexico  for  a  long  time.  But  since  water  has  been 
turned  into  the  Colorado  desert  it  has  become  very 
abundant  in  places.  It  grows  rapidly  on  low,  moist 
land  of  the  hot  districts,  and  withstands  more  alkali 
than  most  forage  plants.  According  to  other  corre- 
spondents, as  well  as  yourself,  stock  are  very  fond  of 
it.  The  only  other  grass  of  this  genus  of  economic 
importance  is  a  species  which  is  used  for  a  limited 
extent  in  Texas,  both  for  hay  and  for  forage.  It 
ripens  there  during  the  autumn.  So  far  Leptochloa 
has  not  been  analyzed  with  the  view  of  determining 
its  nutritive  value.  While  it  may  become  trouble- 
some as  a  weed  in  orchards  it  will  never  be  a  serious 


pest,  since  it  is  an  annual,  and  can  be  easily  kept 
down  by  proper  cultivation. 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  tract  of  land  6  miles 
back  from  the  coast  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  would 
grow  English  walnuts  successfully.  What  informa- 
tion concerning  this  land  would  it  be  necessary  for 
you  to  have  in  order  that  you  could  give  me  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  thereon?  Is  the  sand  vetch  a  success? 
— Farmer,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  requirements  of  the  English  walnut  are  a  soil 
of  considerable  depth  and  richness,  so  that  moisture 
enough  may  be  retained  to  keep  the  tree  growing 
during  the  long,  dry  summer.  At  the  same  time  the 
soil  should  be  open  enough  so  that  the  water  should 
not  stand  for  a  long  period  in  the  winter  If  you 
have  such  a  soil  the  probability  is  that  you  can  grow 
walnuts  successfully,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  plant 
them  on  uplands  where  the  soil  may  get  dry  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  although  your  rainfall  in  the 
winter  may  be  heavy.  The  sand  vetch  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  good  winter  growing  plant  where  frosts 
are  not  too  sharp,  and  the  only  way  to  demonstrate 
its  success  in  your  particular  region  would  be  to  try 
a  little  sowing  of  it  this  winter. 

Gum  Disease. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  some  of  the  bark 
from  an  orange  tree  over  twenty  years  old.  It  turns 
black,  the  bark  breaks  and  a  gum  exudes.  Can  you 
diagnose  the  case  ? — Reader,  Colusa. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  specimen  and 
from  your  remarks,  it  is  an  occurrence  of  one  form 
of  what  is  generally  known  in  the  older  orange  dis- 
tricts as  "  gum  disease."  It  may  come  from  root 
trouble,  resulting  from  water  standing  at  the  root, 
or  it  sometimes  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  from 
allowing  irrigation  water  to  stand  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  The  treatment  is  to  remove  the  diseased 
bark  and  paint  the  spot  with  crude  carbolic  acid, 
such  as  is  cheaply  secured  from  the  general  stores. 
In  using  this  acid  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
it  to  extend  beyond  the  wound  which  is  made  in  clean- 
ing the  bark.  If  the  trouble  is  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
care  should  be  taken  in  subsequent  irrigations  to 
allow  some  earth  to  stand  between  the  water  and 
the  bark.  If  it  results  from  standing  water  in  the 
soil,  the  remedy  is  drainage,  or  to  use  the  water  in 
less  amounts,  so  as  not  to  accomplish  soil  saturation. 
Several  forms  of  gum  disease  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quent in  all  the  cit-us  fruit  districts,  and  they  are  all 
capable  of  correction  in  the  way  indicated. 

Speltz. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  learn  something  of  a  kind 
of  grain  called  speltz.  I  have  made  inquiry  of  several 
persons  but  nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  it,  but 
said  if  I  would  write  to  you  I  would  get  information. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  reading  the  re- 
ports of  harvest  crops  in  the  North  Middle  States. — 
Reader,  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

The  hardy  grain  known  as  speltz  was  introduced 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  and  offered  for  experimental 
culture,  but  no  one  spoke  particularly  well  of  it.  It 
belongs  to  the  wheat  family,  but  holds  its  husk  on 
the  grain  like  a  barley.  It  is  grown  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
valuable  in  frosty  places.  It  might  be  of  some  value 
in  some  parts  of  your  interior,  upland  districts  where 
the  temperature  falls  low.  It  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  into  the  Northwest  and,  as  your  reading 
shows,  has  been  grown  to  a  certain  extent  in  that 
district.  In  this  State  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  of 
account  where  ordinary  wheat  or  barley  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown.  You  can  get  seed  from  most  seeds- 
men. 

Handling  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  the  most  effective  way  of  destroying  the  so  called 
"  Johnson  grass."  It  is  spreading  very  fast  in  this 
community;  and  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  people 
how  to  check  its  growth  and  destroy  what  is  grow- 
ing.— Farmer,  Merced  county. 

The  most  successful  way  of  handling  Johnson  grass 
is  to  plow  up  the  ground  roughly  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, so  as  to  expose  the  roots  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  drag  out  with  harrow  and 
rake  as  many  roots  as  possible  into  windrows  and 
burn  them  as  soon  as  they  become  dry  enough  to  burn 
readily.  Then  put  the  ground  into  some  cultivated 
crop  in  which  a  weed  cutter  can  be  used  at  frequent 


intervals  during  the  summer,  cutting  the  shoots  of 
the  grass  below  the  ground  so  that  as  far  as  possible 
it  is  never  allowed  to  show  the  green  color.  A  bet- 
ter way  still  is  not  to  allow  a  crop,  but  to  allow  the 
land  to  lie  fallow,  running  a  weed  cutter  at  short  in- 
tervals so  that  all  shoots  of  the  grass  may  be  cut  off 
below  the  surface.  After  this,  constant  watchful- 
ness, removing  all  shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear  and 
especially  destroying  the  grass  upon  the  ditch  banks, 
so  that  no  seed  shall  fall  into  the  water,  constitute 
perhaps  the  most  effective  things  that  can  be  done. 
If  you  have  neighbors  along  the  ditch  above  you  who 
persist  in  growing  Johnson  grass  for  the  reseeding 
of  your  land  you  will  have  to  proceed  against  them 
under  the  law  which  was  passed  at  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, making  the  growing  of  Johnson  grass  in  such 
situations  a  criminal  offense. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  24,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
dry  northerly  winds.  Prune  drying  progressed  rapidly 
and  is  nearly  completed.  Olives  and  walnuts  are  ripe 
and  picking  has  commenced.  Oranges  are  coloring  and 
making  satisfactory  progress;  prospects  are  good  for  an 
excellent  crop.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  are  being  ship- 
ped from  Sacramento,  but  the  Tokays  were  ruined  by 
heavy  rains.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  in 
all  sections,  and  it  is  probable  a  large  acreage  of  grain 
will  be  planted.  Early  sown  grain  is  making  good 
growth,  and  looks  healthy.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
green  feed,  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear  during  the  week, 
with  northerly  winds  in  some  sections.  Heavy  frost  at 
Upper  Lake  on  the  17th  damaged  late  summer  crops. 
The  north  wind  dried  the  soil,  but  caused  no  damage, 
and  the  warm  weather  was  very  favorable  for  late 
grapes,  oranges,  fruit  drying  and  pasturage.  Grapes  in 
the  southern  districts  were  not  so  seriously  damaged  by 
rain  as  previously  estimated,  but  the  loss  in  portions  of 
the  northern  section  will  be  quite  heavy.  There  will 
probably  be  a  large  second  crop  of  tomatoes  in  Sonoma 
county.  Apple  picking  is  in  progress.  Plowing-  and 
seeding  continue.  There  will  be  a  large  acreage  in 
San  Benito  and  Sonoma  counties.  Green  feed  is  plenti- 
ful and  of  good  quality. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
but  the  nights  were  cool  and  light  frosts  occurred  in  the 
northern  section.  Conditions  were  quite  favorable  for 
drying  the  last  of  the  prune  and  raisin  crops  and  ship- 
ping them  to  packing  houses.  Grape  harvest  is  not  yet 
completed  and  considerable  quantities  are  going  to  mar- 
kets and  wineries.  It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  no 
second  crop  of  raisins,  owing  to  the  unusual  rains.  Ol- 
ives at  Lodi  are  coloring  rapidly.  Oranges  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  a  large  yield  is  expected.  The  soil  is 
good  condition  and  farm  work  is  progressing.  Green 
feed  is  abundant  and  alfalfa  is  making  good  growth. 

Southern  California. 

Abnormally  hot,  dry  weather  prevailed  most  of  the 
week,  with  northerly  winds.  The  highest  temperature 
for  three  years — 94° — was  recorded  at  San  Diego  on  the 
21st.  The  weather  was  very  beneficial  to  raisins,  but 
unfavorable  for  all  growing  crops  and  pasturage.  Fires 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Monica  caused  great  damage  to 
hay  aud  farm  property,  and  destroyed  the  Experiment 
Station  buildings.  Walnuts  were  not  injured  by  heat 
and  picking  is  progressing  rapidly.  Oranges  are  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress.  Bean  thrashing  is  nearly 
completed.    Green  feed  is  plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary.— Hrvesting  and  thrashing  are 
practically  completed.  Recent  rain  destroyed  many 
fields  of  uncut  peas,  but  gave  grass  a  good  start.  Plenty 
of  feed  assured  for  the  winter.     Plowing  resumed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Hot  and  intensely  dry 
weather  during  the  past  week  caused  greater  demand 
for  irrigation  water  than  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer; desert  winds  parched  vegetation.  Much  cooler  at 
close  of  the  week,  with  coast  fog. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, October  26,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week.. 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

T 

4  34 

3  27 

4  12 

74 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

8  49 

.46 

1.87 

84 

52 

on 

5  47 

.12 

1  35 

78 

48 

.00 

7  45 

.17 

1  53 

78 

54 

.00 

4  98 

.00 

.74 

78 

44 

.00 

.47 

.42 

54 

78 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo  

00 

.00 

4.58 
1  13 

.02 
43 

1.95 

.80 

90 
94 

50 
50 

.00 

.16 

.07 

.53 

94 

M 

.00 

.81 

.62 

.91 

92 

56 

276 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Works  and  Ways  of  Soil  Bacteria. 

The  October  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  has 
a  very  attractive  article  on  recent  discoveries  con- 
cerning soil  bacteria  and  ways  in  which  they  operate 
to  enrich  soil  and  advance  the  growth  of  useful 
plants.  If  there  is  error  in  the  article  it  consists  in 
producing  the  impression  that  the  era  of  fertilizing 
soils  is  closing  and  that  as  a  substitute  for  fertilizing 
there  is  coming  in  an  era  of  bacterializing.  This  is 
too  sweeping  a  concession  to  make  to  recent  discov- 
eries. While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  germs  is  to  be  a  very  important 
affair  in  our  newer  agriculture,  too  much  should  not 
be  expected  of  them  and  the  public  should  not  be  led 
toward  such  expectation.  The  work  of  these  germs 
is  toward  the  increase  of  nitrogen  compounds  in  the 
soil,  and  though  these  are  often  a  chief  need  and  the 
most  expensive  to  secure  by  fertilizing,  they  are  not 
all  that  the  soil  usually  needs.  Other  plant  foods 
are  not  furnished  by  bacterial  work.  Another  point 
is  that  the  impression  is  produced  by  popular  writers 
that  the  introduction  of  the  germs  will  work  wonders 
in  all  soils.  This  is  also  a  misconception.  These 
germs  already  occur  in  many  soils  and  when  they  do 
there  is  nothing  to  be  made  by  their  introduction. 
When,  then,  the  idea  is  advanced  that  these  bacteria 
will  do  everything  needed  to  increase  crops  and  will 
do  it  everywhere  the  intelligent  reader  should  con- 
clude at  once  that  the  writer  only  knows  about  half 
of  his  subject. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  popular  papers  and 
magazines  to  indulge  freely  in  agricultural  topics  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  technical  journal  to  see  to  it 
that  its  readers  are  given  the  exact  facts.  For  this 
reason  we  devote  space  on  this  page  to  a  careful  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  bacteria  concerned  in  nitrog- 
enous affairs  actually  do  in  the  soil  and  how  they  do 
it.  Such  a  review  has  just  been  prepared  by  Mr.  S. 
Fred  Edwards,  assistant  in  bacteriology  in  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College,  under  the  title:  "Some 
Essential  Soil  Changes  Produced  by  Micro-organ- 
isms," and  we  shall  take  from  it  such  parts  as  serve 
our  present  purpose: 

The  Bacteria.— Bacteria  are  also  plants,  consist- 
ing, however,  of  but  a  single  cell  filled  with  proto- 
plasm, which,  like  that  of  the  higher  plants,  is  con- 
tinually active  in  assimilating  from  the  surrounding 
medium  the  food  elements  necessary  for  its  mainte- 
nance. These  myriads  of  little  plants,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  in  taking  their  food  from  the  chemical 
compounds  of  the  soil,  produce  in  these  compounds 
just  the  changes  necessary  to  render  them  useful  to 
the  higher  plants  in  me  king  their  growth. 

Conditions  of  Growth.— In  order  that  bacterial 
activity  may  go  on  with  undiminished  vigor,  there 
are  certain  conditions  of  the  soil  which  must  be  i  ro- 
vided,  certain  requirements  of  the  bacteria  which 
must  be  complied  with,  namely:  temperature,  moist- 
ture,  reaction,  respiration,  and  food  supply. 

Temperature. — Soil  bacteria  are  most  active  at  a 
temperature  of  l>0°  to  80°  Fah.,  although  some  will 
grow  at  temperatures  as  low  as  35°  and  as  high  as 
98°  Fah.  Hence  the  different  soil  processes  induced 
by  bacterial  action  are  carried  on  most  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  cease  with  the  setting 
in  of  cold  weather,  proceeding  again  with  the  open- 
ing of  spring. 

Moisture  — As  it  is  impossible  for  animals  and 
higher  plants  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  without 
water,  so  it  is  impossible  for  bacteria  of  any  kind  to 
exist  and  be  active  without  water.  In  the  soil  there 
must  be  mosture  present,  or  the  bacteria  fail  to 
grow  and  carry  on  their  functions,  in  fact  many  of 
them  will  die;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  soil  moisture  by  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil  bacteria. 

Reaction. — A  third  essential  point  in  furnishing  a 
proper  environment  for  soil  bacteria  is  to  have  the 
soil  exhibit  a  proper  reaction.  Laboratory  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  soil  micro-organisms  will  not 
develop  in  an  acid  medium  It  must  be  about 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus.  If  too  much 
humus  is  present  in  the  soil  the  decomposition  of  the 
same  may  result  in  the  formation  of  various  organic 
acids  which  prevent  further  growth  of  bacteria 
Such  soil  we  say  is  "sour,"  and  vegetation  is  scarce 
because  the  bacteria  are  checked  and  are  unable  to 
change  the  plant  food  to  a  form  in  which  it  may  be 
assimilated.  Such  a  condition  may  be  remedied  by 
the  addition  of  lime  to  the  soli  in  amounts  of  15(10  to 
2000  pounds  per  acre.  Considerable  discretion 
should  be  observed,  however,  in  the  liming  of  soils,  as 
actual  tests  often  show  that  soils  seemingly  sour  are, 
in  reality,  not  acid,  but  rather  are  very  perceptibly 
alkaline.  On  such  lands  the  addition  of  lime  would 
only  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  trouble. 


Respiration. — One  of  the  first  essentials  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  soil  bacteria  is  a  bountiful  supply 
of  oxygen,  as  most  of  them  are  checked  in  their 
growth  in  proportion  as  the  oxygen  supply  is  re- 
duced. About  one-half  the  volume  of  average  soil 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  "pore  space."  The  soil 
water  is  gathered  in  films  round  the  soil  granules, 
thus  leaving  air  spaces  of  greater  or  less  size  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  is 
through  these  openings  and  channels  that  the  bac- 
teria get  the  necessary  supply  of  air  for  their 
growth.  Here  is  further  demonstrated  the  value  of 
tillage  in  keeping  the  soil  well  aerated  as  well  as  to 
conserve  the  moisture  present. 

Food  Supply. — Before  discussing  this  requirement, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  classify  the  soil  organisms,  as 
each  class  requires  different  food  materials  for  its  de- 
velopment. They  may  be  broadly  divided  into  four 
groups:  First,  the  common  saprophytic  germs  act- 
ting  upon  organic  matter,  which  may  be  designated 
as  the  ammonifiers.  Second,  that  group  whose 
especial  function  is  the  destruction  of  nitrates,  or 
the  denitrifying  organisms.  Third,  those  which  build 
up  nitrates  or  the  nitrifiers.  Fourth,  those  whose 
sole  function  is  to  extract  free  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Ammonification. — It  will  be  remembered  from  the 
statements  of  the  amount  of  plant  food  stored  up  in 
soil,  that  there  is  enough  nitrogen  to  last  only  ninety 
years.  Hence  the  all  important  question  is  that  of 
the  nitrogen  supply. 

When  dead  organic  matter  falls  upon  the  ground, 
it  immediately  begins  to  undergo  a  process  of  decay. 
Dead  animals  left  upon  the  ground  or  buried  in  it  are 
decomposed,  and  the  elements  of  the  animal  tissue 
are  incorporated  into  the  soil.  Manure  placed  upon 
the  land  rots  and  enriches  it.  Dead  plants  decay 
and  become  again  a  part  of  the  earth  from  which 
they  sprung.  All  this  decay  is  brought  about  by 
micro  organisms  assisted  by  the  elements.  The  first 
change  that  takes  place  is  a  breaking  down  of  the 
complex  nitrogenous  substances.  The  albuminous 
matter  is  reduced  to  peptones  by  certain  types  of 
bacteria,  and  the  peptones  are  reduced  to  free  am- 
monia and  other  simple  compounds  by  the  same  or 
other  types.  The  starches  and  sugars  meanwhile 
are  undergoing  fermentation  into  various  organic 
acids  and  gases,  as  is  also  the  cellulose  or  woody 
fiber  of  plants.  Thus  the  organic  matter  becomes 
entirely  decomposed,  some  of  the  different  elements 
escaping  in  the  form  of  gases,  and  others  becoming  a 
part  of  the  soil  where  we  shall  meet  them  again 
later. 

The  organisms  concerned  in  these  different  pro- 
cesses may  all  be  placed  among  the  ammonifiers. 
The  life  requirements  of  this  group  are  of  importance 
as  touching  the  common  soil  operations. 

A  series  of  laboratory  experiments  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  a  bountiful  air  supply.  Flask  cul- 
tures were  made  in  mineral  solutions  having  potas- 
sium nitrate  for  a  basis  and  containing  all  the  other 
elements  necessary  for  bacterial  growth  besides 
some  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  peptone.  Four 
sets  of  cultures  were  inoculated  with  organisms 
found  in  different  soils  on  the  college  farm.  One  set 
was  placed  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  the  oxygen 
had  been  completely  removed;  in  the  second  set  the 
flasks  were  sealed  with  wax;  in  the  third  they  were 
simply  plugged  with  cotton  wool;  and  in  the  fourth 
they  were  thoroughly  aerated.  After  eleven  days 
the  cultures  were  tested  for  decomposition  products. 
The  cultures  which  had  been  kept  in  an  atmosphere 
devoid  of  oxygen  showed  only  slight  traces  of  am- 
monia; while  the  other  cultures  all  showed  ammonia 
in  larger  quantities,  the  amount  increasing  steadily 
and  consistently  with  the  increased  amount  of  oxy- 
gen supplied.  These  results  are  significant  as  indi- 
cating the  effect  of  the  aeration  of  the  compost  heap. 
Manure  and  litter  well  packed  down  so  that  air  is 
excluded  will  be  much  less  liable  to  loss  through  de- 
composition and  escape  of  ammonia  than  that  which 
lies  loosely  packed,  thus  affording  conditions  for  such 
decomposition. 

Denitrification. — There  is  a  process  going  on  in 
the  soil  differing  from  the  latter,  which  results  in  a 
direct  loss  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of 
denitrification,  or  nitrate  destruction.  This  process 
is  carried  on  by  the  denitrifying  organisms,  which 
attack  the  nitrates  already  formed  in  the  soil,  reduc- 
ing them  to  nitrates  and  free  ammonia,  the  fermen- 
tation sometimes  going  still  further  to  the  liberation 
of  free  nitrogen.  If  the  soil  be  abundantly  stocked 
with  nitrates,  the  denitrifying  bacteria,  under  favor- 
able conditions  would  be  capable  of  destroying  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
workers  that  as  high  as  75%  of  the  nitrogen  applied 
to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  lost  by  this 
process.  The  results  of  recent  investigation,  how- 
ever, tend  to  prove  that  this  estimate  is  far  too  high. 
Research  work  upon  the  oxygen  requirements  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  denitrifying  organisms  de- 
velop best  when  oxygen  is  excluded.  From  this  con- 
clusion we  obtain  another  clue  to  the  proper  handling 
of  the  soil  and  the  compost  heap.  If  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  become  packed  and  hardened  through 
lack  of  cultivation,  the  air  is  excluded  and  one  of  the 
conditions  favorable  to  denitrification  is  furnished. 
Again,  if  the  compost  heap  is  packed  down  the  same 


result  follows.  But  we  have  seen  how  probable  loss 
would  ensue  by  leaving  the  manure  loosely  com- 
pacted.   How  shall  we  avoid  a  loss  ? 

By  drawing  out  the  manure  as  fast  as  it  is  made, 
and  spreading  it  on  the  land.  The  loss  from  leaching 
is  inconsiderable  since  much  of  the  organic  matter 
composing  the  manure  is  insoluble  in  water;  and  lit- 
tle decomposition  would  ensue  owing  to  the  dry  con- 
dition the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  the  sum- 
mer and  the  low  temperature  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Nitrification. — Opposed  to  the  process  of  nitrogen 
waste  through  denitrification  is  another  process  go- 
ing on  simultaneously  with  it  in  the  soil;  a  synthetic, 
rather  than  an  analytic  process  whereby  simple 
nitrogen  compounds  are  built  up  into  more  complex 
bodies.  This  is  the  process  of  nitrification,  or  nitrate 
building.  In  most  species  of  plants  the  nitrogen 
necessary  to  their  growth  must  be  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  in  order  to  be  dissolved  and  carried  in  the 
sap  for  ready  assimilation  by  the  plant  cells.  The 
nitrifying  organisms  seize  upon  the  ammonia  which  is 
formed  by  the  degradation  of  the  complex  nitrog- 
enous bodies  by  the  ammonifiers,  and  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen  to  it,  they  form  nitric  acid  which  combines 
readily  with  chemical  bases  in  the  soil  to  form 
nitrates,  thus  placing  the  nitrogen  at  the  disposal  of 
the  plants. 

The  nitrifying  organisms  differ  from  the  preceding 
classes  in  their  food  requirements  in  that,  whereas 
the  denitrifying  and  ammonifying  organisms  require 
at  least  a  trace  of  organic  matter  for  their  best  de- 
velopment, the  nitrifying  organisms  do  not  require 
organic  matter;  in  fact,  they  are  incapable  of  grow- 
ing in  the  same,  although  its  presence  in  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent  does  not  prove  fatal  to  their  exist- 
ence. Hence  the  advisability  of  putting  too  much 
manure  on  the  land  is  to  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as 
there  would  be  danger  that  the  reducing  bacteria, 
together  with  the  leaching,  would  cause  the  loss  of 
considerable  nitrogen  before  a  condition  was  arrived 
at  under  which  the  nitrifying  organisms  would  be 
able  to  thrive. 

Another  point  which  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  as  a 
proper  food  supply,  is  that  they  should  be  furnished 
an  abundance  of  oxygen,  as  thev  fail  to  perform  their 
functions  in  its  absence.  Here  is  further  shown  the 
necessity  for  thorough  cultivation  in  order  to  afford 
this  supply.  This  fact  would  also  suggest  caution 
against  too  frequent  fallowing  of  the  land.  If  it  is 
plowed,  rolled  down,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  that  condi- 
tion, nitrification  would  be  diminished  by  lack  of 
aeration  and  the  reduction  in  moisture  content.  On 
the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  fallowing 
with  freauent  and  thorough  cultivation  often  gives 
beneficial  results,  due  possibly  to  increased  nitrifica- 
tion, with  the  result  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  crop, 
the  nitrates  thus  formed  would  be  conserved. 

Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria. — When  seeds  of 
plants  not  belonging  to  the  clover  family  are  placed 
in  soil  entirely  destitute  of  nitrogen,  but  containing 
ing  all  the  other  chemical  elements  necessary  for 
plant  growth,  they  will  start  to  g<ow,  but  as  soon  as 
the  food  material  stored  up  in  the  seed  itself  is  ex- 
hausted, the  plants  will  wither  and  die.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  seeds  of  the  legumes  be  placed  in  the 
same  soil  they  will  also  make  a  start.  Then  they  be- 
gin to  wither  and  undergo  a  period  of  "nitrogen 
hunger,"  after  which  they  revive  and  make  a  vigor- 
ous growth.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
that  this  phenomenon  has  been  understood.  If  ex- 
amination is  made  of  the  roots  of  peas,  beans, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  and  other  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  there  will  be  found  on  the  roots  small 
tubercles  or  nodules.  When  cut  open  and  examined 
under  the  microscope  these  are  found  to  contain 
myriads  of  bacteria  which,  by  experimental  investi- 
gation, have  been  proven  to  possess  the  property  of 
extracting  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  clovers,  themselves  so  rich  in  nitrogen, 
enrich  the  soil  by  bringing  to  it  so  much  more  nitro- 
gen than  they  use  up. 

This  phenomenon  of  extraction  of  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  is  often  successfully  made  use  of  in  a 
practical  way  in  reclaiming  fields  deficient  in  nitro- 
gen. Fields  that  are  badly  run  down  through  suc- 
cessive cropping  may  again  be  made  to  yield  by  in- 
oculating with  soil  from  a  field  which  his  recently 
borne  a  good  crop  of  some  legume,  and  sowing  a 
leguminous  crop.  A  good  stand  may  often  be 
secured  in  this  way  when  other  methods  fail. 

Whether  organisms  from  one  legume  will  produce 
nodules  on  other  legumes  and  extract  nitrogen  from 
the  air  is  still  an  open  question.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  each  series  of  legumes  would  grow  only 
one  species  of  nitrogen  gatheriug  organisms.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  recent  research  indicate  that  the 
nodular  organisms  from  any  host  may  produce 
nodules  on  any  other  host,  but  that  they  undergo 
more  or  less  morphologic  change  in  the  transfer. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  nitrogen  gathering  organ- 
isms utilize  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  only  in  pro 
portion  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  available  nitro- 
gen. In  other  words,  the  plant  does  not  extract  the 
free  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  any  extent  unless  it  is 
forced  to  do  so.  Hence  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrates  on  a  field  intended 
for  a  leguminous  crop. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Modesto  Convention. 

The  convention  of  the  State  Irrigation  Association 
at  Modesto  last  week,  as  was  duly  announced  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  was  a  very  successful  affair  in 
many  ways.  There  was  attendance  from  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  State  and  a  fullness  of  interest 
taken  by  the  many  new  irrigators  in  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  districts  which  lie  adjacent.  A  number  of 
good  addresses  upon  the  legal,  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  irrigation  were  made,  and  quite 
emphatic  declarations  made  on  a  number  of  impor- 
tant points.  As  opportunity  offers  we  shall  recur  to 
some  of  the  formal  addresses.  The  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  after  free  discussion,  show 
the  trend  of  popular  sentiment,  and  we  shall  present 
the  most  widely  significant  of  them  herewith: 

For  Conservative  Legislation. — That  the  water 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  water  rights  of  its 
irrigators,  are  the  foundation  of  its  agricultural  and 
horticultural  prosperity;  that  the  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  by  the  individual  irrigators  are  rights  which, 
in  most  instances,  have  grown  up  under  many  years 
of  continued  use,  or  under  decrees  of  competent 
courts,  determining  their  status  before  the  law;  that 
the  stability  and  security  of  title  to  water  rights  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  stability  of  land  titles;  that 
anything  approaching  a  general  appeal  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  water  and  substituting  therefor  a  new 
system  is  unnecessary  and  cannot  fail  to  unsettle 
titles  and  create  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to 
values;  and  that  the  Legislature  of  California,  in  con- 
sidering this  imyjortant  question,  should  proceed  upon 
conservative  lines,  and  when  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
a  wrong  exists,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  in  our 
present  laws,  seek  only  to  recover  that  particular 
point,  and  to  do  so  without  disturbing  the  great  body 
of  our  water  laws. 

Diversion  and  Public  Ownership. — We  believe  in 
such  modification  of  existing  laws  as  shall  ultimately 
render  the  land  and  water  inseparable,  and  prevent 
the  diversion  of  water  from  one  watershed  to  another 
when  it  can  be  as  beneficially  used  in  its  own  water- 
shed. 

Federal  Aid  to  Irrigation  Districts. — The  policy 
of  constructing  federal  irrigation  works  under  the 
Reclamation  Act  is  hereby  approved  and  indorsed 
and  we  request  the  California  congressional  delega- 
tion to  fully  sustain  the  work  now  in  progress  and 
under  immediate  contemplation,  and  to  seek  its 
greatest  possible  extension  to  the  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  our  own  State,  and  especially  in  irrigation 
districts  now  or  hereafter  organized. 

Insist  on  Public  Ownership. — We  especially  urge 
the  reclamation  service  to  keep  well  in  view  the  fact 
that,  in  many  of  the  newer  localities  of  arid  America, 
which  they  have  under  investigation,  upon  their  firm 
and  prompt  stand  for  ownership  of  necessary  irriga- 
tion works  depends  the  fate  of  those  districts,  and 
not  only  of  the  people  now  living  there,  but  of  the 
multitude  who  will  ultimately  occupy  the  land. 

Endorse  Government  Work. — The  co-operative 
work  now  in  progress  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  hydrographic  and  topographic 
branches  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the  irrigation  and  drainage 
investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  joint  investigation  of  the  State 
and  of  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  econom- 
ical use  and  distribution  of  water,  is  hereby  endorsed 
and  its  continuance  is  recommended  to  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Legislature. 

Our  Forests.— We  deem  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  irrigators'  interests  that  our  forests  on 
the  mountains  be  preserved,  and  we  urge  our  State 
Legislature  to  continue  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Government  in  practical  work  leading  to 
more  perfect  protection  of  our  watersheds  against 
fire  and  depredations  by  excessive  stock  grazing, 
and  to  as  rapidly  as  possible  re-forest  the  denuded 
watersheds. 

Future  Irrigation  Districts.  —  The  Governor  of 
California  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  whether  the  Sec- 
retary will  detail  engineers  to  pass  upon  the  projects 
of  new  irrigation  districts  proposed  to  be  created 
under  the  Wright  law;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary will  use  the  reclamation  fund  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction works  of  irrigation  districts  already  organ- 
ized or  to  be  organized. 

Riverside  Wins  Nilxt  Convention. — The  question 
of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  convention  was 
taken  up  and  the  representatives  of  Riverside, 
Fresno  and  San  Jose,  respectively,  invited  the  associ- 
ation to  meet  in  those  cities.  The  arguments  of  the 
southern  California  delegation  prevailed  and  River- 
side was  unanimously  selected.  The  time  of  holding 
the  convention  was  left  with  the  officers  of  the  associ- 
ation, with  the  recommendation  that  the  conventions 
be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  April. 

Election  of  Officers. — C.  S.  Snodgrass  of  Fresno 
submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 


tions, naming  A.  M.  Drew  of  Fresno  for  president 
and  George  T.  McCabe  of  Modesto  for  secretary,  the 
president  and  secretary  to  appoint  the  vice-presi- 
dents.   The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Conservatism  in  Date  Ventures. 

To  the  Editor: — Owing  to  the  general  interest 
which  is  being  manifested  in  the  introduction  of  date 
culture  in  California  where  suitable  soil,  irrigation 
and  climatic  conditions  prevail,  it  seems  timely  that 
some  definite  statement  be  made  regarding  the 
status  of  the  industry  and  chances  for  its  ultimate 
success.  The  establishment  of  an  experimental  plan- 
tation in  the  Salton  basin,  within  the  borders  of  our 
State,  has  aroused  a  lagging  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise which  threatens  to  assume  dangerous  "boom  " 
proportions.  To  allow  this  boom  to  continue  would 
result  in  giving  the  industry  a  setback  which  it  would 
take  many  years  to  overcome.  I  shall,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  ad- 
vise a  conservative  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  before  any  extended  planting  is  decided  upon. 

The  impression  that  the  date  palm  is  adapted  to 
all  desert  conditions — soil,  alkali,  drought,  etc. — is  a 
wholly  erroneous  one.  While  palms  will  live  and 
grow  under  exceedingly  unfavorable  conditions,  they 
are  not  fruitful  unless  certain  conditions  prevail. 
The  one  important  condition  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  above  all  others,  is  the  presence  of  an  unfailing 
and  abundant  supply  of  irrigation  water.  The  date 
requires  enormous  quantities  of  water  in  order  to 
ripen  its  fruits  successfully.  Where  a  shortage  of 
water  is  liable  to  occur,  the  date  palm  is  a  precari- 
ous culture  to  engage  in.  In  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  carry  on  date 
culture  successfully,  I  need  only  mention  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  found  an  average  of  110  gal- 
lons per  palm  per  day  to  be  required  during  the  four 
months  comprising  the  hot  season  on  the  Sahara 
desert. 

While  the  date  requires  a  good  supply  of  moisture 
around  its  roots,  its  tops  will  withstand  the  hottest, 
driest  weather.  In  fact,  it  is  only  where  a  hot,  dry 
climate  prevails  that  the  palm  will  prove  profitable. 
A  well-known  Arab  proverb  runs,  "The  date  palm, 
the  queen  of  trees,  must  have  her  feet  in  running 
water  and  her  head  in  the  burning  sky."  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  date  palm  is  not  essentially  a 
desert  plant  in  the  same  sense  as  we  consider  the 
cactus,  the  yucca,  or  other  plants  which  grow  and 
fruit  on  our  desert  situations  with  a  minimum  water 
supply. 

Another  determining  factor  in  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  date  palm  is  winter  temperature.  While 
the  palm  will  withstand  more  cold  than  the  orange 
tree,  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  peach  and  perhaps  not 
so  hardy  as  the  fig  tree.  Winter  temperature,  then, 
is  of  prime  importance,  because  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  while  the  orange  and  fig  may  be  able  to 
sprout  again,  if  killed  back  by  the  cold,  there  is  no 
such  chance  for  the  date  palm.  It  has  only  one 
growing  bud,  and  when  that  is  destroyed  the  palm 
dies.  We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  fac- 
tor in  the  introduction  of  the  date  palm.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  on  our  so-called  deserts  the  temper- 
atures are  exceedingly  high  in  summer  and  rather 
low  in  winter.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  both  the  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  before  we  can  hope  to  succeed  with 
the  date  palm. 

It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  a  number  of  persons 
are  thinking  of  engaging  in  date  culture,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  order  date  palms  from  the 
Sahara  desert.  It  is  to  caution  these  people  that 
this  article  is  written.  While  we  do  not  in  any  way 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  extension  of  the  date  in- 
dustry, it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  definitely  whether 
or  not  the  industry  is  going  to  be  a  practical  success. 
The  experimental  plantation  which  has  been  estab- 
lished jointly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  California  Experiment  Station 
near  Mecca,  in  the  Salton  basin,  is  less  than  a  year 
old.  The  palms  which  were  planted  there  were  im- 
ported at  a  great  expense  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  while  they  have  grown 
even  better  than  was  expected  during  the  first 
summer  season,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
have  as  yet  the  winter  season  to  endure  before  it  can 
be  said  definitely  whether  they  will  prove  wholly  suc- 
cessful. There  are  cases  on  record  where  palm  off- 
shoots which  rooted  and  grew  admirably  during  the 
first  summer  were  destroyed  the  following  winter. 
The  coming  winter  therefore  may,  in  a  measure,  be 
considered  the  crucial  test  of  date  culture  in  the  re- 
gion where  the  experimental  plantation  has  been 
established  and  in  similar  places.  Should  the  coming 
winter,  then,  be  one  of  usual  severity,  and  if  the 
palms  which  are  now  planted  succeed  in  withstanding 
the  low  temperatures,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  able  to  pass  the  succeeding  winters, 
because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  date  palms  are 
unable  to  withstand  as  much  cold  the  first  winter 


after  they  are  planted  than  after  they  have  become 
larger  and  better  established. 

I  would  therefore  caution  all  persons  who  are 
thinking  of  engaging  in  date  culture  to  consider  well 
the  points  which  I  have  mentioned  before  deciding 
on  going  ahead.  It  would  be  far  better  to  await  the 
results  of  the  coming  winter  than  to  rush  in  blindly 
and  be  disappointed  in  the  future. 

Another  reason  why  a  conservative  action  is  advis- 
able is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  as  yet  know  what 
varieties  will  be  best  suited  to  our  conditions.  It  is 
easy  to  assume  that  certain  varieties  will  be  success- 
ful in  our  State  on  the  score  that  they  succeed  in 
countries  having  similar  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
But  this  assumption  is  not  safe.  The  records  of  both 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  which  we  have  of 
different  sections  of  the  Salton  basin  are  meager  and 
at  best  not  wholly  reliable.  Then,  again,  there  may 
be  some  unforeseen  conditions  which  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  actual  experience.  The  date  palm  may 
require  special  treatment  under  our  conditions  and, 
therefore,  it  may  prove  that  the  practices  which 
prevail  in  other  countries  may  not  be  suited  to  ours. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  experimental  plantation 
to  determine  these  points.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  represent  all  the  known  varieties  of  dates  in  the 
world  in  the  collections  which  will  eventually  be 
planted  at  Mecca,  but  it  will  require  several  years 
before  it  is  actually  known  which  varieties  will  be 
best  suited  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  And  hence 
it  is  that  intending  planters  should  await  with  pa- 
tience the  results  of  the  Government  experiment. 

The  importation  of  offshoots  from  the  Sahara  and 
other  countries  is  expensive.  It  is  expensive  to 
transport  the  offshoots  to  our  country.  Then,  too,  a 
certain  percentage  of  loss  must  be  expected,  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  the  offshoots  must  be  on  the 
way.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  experimental 
planting  is  expensive,  and  while  the  Government  and 
State  can  afford  the  risk  of  planting  different  varie- 
ties in  an  experimental  way,  very  few  individuals 
can  afford  to  run  such  a  risk. 

In  closing,  I  should  say  that  this  article  is  written 
wholly  with  the  intention  of  arresting  the  "boom- 
ing "  of  date  culture.  It  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
stop  the  development  of  the  industry  along  rational 
lines.  We  advise  conservative  and  careful  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  intending  planters  and  a  degree 
of  patience  in  awaiting  the  results  of  the  Government 
experiment  as  the  foundation  for  future  success  in 
date  culture.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch, 

In  charge  of  Government  Date  Garden  at  Mecca,  Cal. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Oct.  18. 


Strawberry  Growing. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Warner  of  Prosser,  Wash.,  prepares  for 
the  Northwest  Horticulturist  an  account  of  his  expe- 
rience in  strawberry  growing,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  this  State  because  many  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  works  resemble  ours,  as  he  is 
in  a  dry,  irrigated  district. 

Choice  of  Soil. — Hard,  flinty  clay  or  light,  drift- 
ing sand  is  bad  for  strawberry  growing.  A  light 
clay  or  sandy  loam  I  consider  the  best.  Land  lying 
as  high  as  any  in  a  vicinity  should  be  selected  in  pref- 
erence to  the  lower  lands,  in  order  to  have  air,  drain- 
age and  protection  from  frost.  South  slopes  mature 
fruit  earlier  than  land  sloping  to  the  north.  When 
in  full  bearing  strawberry  plants  absorb  enormous 
quantities  of  moisture  and  the  mineral  elements  of 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  for  best 
results  these  must  be  replenished. 

Choice  of  Plants. — Successful  strawberry  grow- 
ers study  plant  life  and  soil  conditions.  They  will 
have  good,  strong,  well-developed  plants  raised  from 
mother  plants,  with  fruit  and  vegetative  qualities 
evenly  supported.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  no  man  will  buy  a  strawberry  plant 
unless  provided  with  a  means  of  knowing  its  produc- 
tiveness (pedigree).  Too  many  planters  say  one 
plant  is  as  good  as  another,  but  they  are  continually 
going  out  of  berry  raising.  The  scrub  plants  are 
unbalanced,  going  too  much  to  runners  instead  of 
fruit.  Strawberry  growers  have  made  a  practice  of 
raising  as  many  crops  of  berries  as  possible,  then  let- 
ting the  plants  run  out  over  the  ground,  plowing, 
harrowing  and  raking  them  out  to  reset  and  to  sell. 
Then  people  wonder  why  their  plants  do  not  produce 
more  and  larger  fruit.  I  have  been  told  that  a 
Clarke's  seedling  plant  is  just  as  good  bought  from 
one  man  as  from  another,  without  regard  to  produc- 
tive developments.  Many  will  try  saving  $10  or  $15 
per  acre  on  inferior  plants  and  lose  50%  in  a  deficient 
crop  of  seventy-five  crates,  while  the  restricted 
plants  should  produce  double  that  amount,  with  bet- 
ter colored  and  larger  fruit. 

Preparation  of  Land. — The  second  essential  is  to 
put  the  land  in  proper  shape.  Raise  hoed  crops  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  planting  and  manure  heav- 
ily each  year.  Fresh  stable  compost  evenly  spread 
is  excellent.  Avoid  coarse  or  strawy  manure,  as  it 
prevents  a  free  capillary  action,  causing  the  soil  to 
dry  out.  It  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  disced  and  harrowed  several  times  after 
plowing,  so  as  to  decompose  quickly  and  make  plant 
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food  available.  Chicken  manure  mixed  with  dry 
earth  is  excellent  for  stimulating  strawberry  plants. 
Previous  cropping  with  clover  and  the  last  of  two 
years  growing  plowed  under  is  excellent  to  help  fix 
nitrogen  and  humus  in  the  soil,  which  are  necessary 
for  big  crops. 

In  the  irrigated  sections  the  quickest  way  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  is,  after  clearing,  leveling  and  plow- 
ing, to  sow  cowpeas  in  June  and  plow  the  crop  under 
in  September.  About  two  bushels  of  seed  is  required 
per  acre.  Condensed  fertilizers  should  not  be  put 
closer  than  within  6  inches  of  the  plant.  Roots  will 
cover  the  entire  space  between  the  rows— 34  to  36 
inches.  Be  very  careful  not  to  cultivate  too  deep, 
but  do  it  often,  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture  from 
escaping.  Stir  the  surface  often  and  do  not  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  any  weeds.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Planting.— Set  plants  from  14  to  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  on  the  level,  and  nip  off  blossoms  and  run- 
ners the  first  year.  Every  runner  cut  will  produce 
an  extra  crown  or  an  additional  stem  of  berries  the 
coming  year,  and  as  new  roots  are  formed  each  year 
they  naturally  seek  the  surface  and  available  plant 
food.  I  have  many  plants  one  year  old  which  pro- 
duced from  one  to  two  quarts  of  berries,  but  not 
from  exhausted  plants. 

In  setting  plants,  the  roots  should  be  spread  out 
and  about  1  inch  of  damp  dust  pressed  down  firmly 
upon  them,  then  1  inch  of  ground— preferably  dry- 
to  keep  moisture  from  escaping. 

When  set,  the  crowns  of  the  plants  should  be  fully 

1  inch  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  except  that  on 
light,  volcanic  ash  the  crowns  may  be  level  with  the 
surface.  It  is  advisable  to  thoroughly  clod  mash  the 
ground  before  setting  the  plants  by  means  of  roller 
or  other  suitable  implement.  Perfectly  straight 
rows  facilitate  cultivation  and  irrigation.  Under 
irrigation,  water  every  three  or  four  days,  but  do 
not  flood;  then  start  a  shallow  cultivator  in  about  a 
month. 

Second  Year.— The  lion's  share  of  cultivation 
should  be  done  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September.  After  August  the  cultivation  should  be 
very  shallow.  Never  cultivate  close  to  the  plant  in 
the  late  fall  or  early  spring.  Keep  runners  cut  off 
and  all  weeds  pulled  out,  using  the  hoe  and  cultiva- 
tor in  as  shallow  a  way  as  possible  during  the  grow- 
ing season  in  the  spring.  After  picking  is  over  take 
a  scythe,  run  the  point  close  to  the  ground,  within 

2  or  3  inches  of  the  plant,  cut  off  one  side  of  the  row 
and,  returning,  cut  off  the  other  side,  including  run 
ners  and  tops.  When  dry,  and  if  thick  enough,  burn 
or  else  remove  with  a  horse  rake.  When  the  field  is 
clear  is  the  best  time  to  manure  with  a  compost 
made  of  stable  manure  and,  if  obtainable,  one-fifth  of 
its  bulk  of  hen  manure,  spread  between  the  rows  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  plants,  and  incorporate  it  in 
the  soil  with  a  cultivator. 

Set  the  horse  at  work  again  and  give  the  field  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and,  if  hill  culture,  cut  off  all  run- 
ners between  the  hills.  I  am  partial  to  hill  culture, 
for  there  is  where  I  find  the  largest  and  highest  col- 
ored berries,  and  they  will  measure  up  with  the 
matted  row  with  less  expense  in  picking  and  com- 
mand a  higher  market  price. 

When  winter  sets  in  have  the  beds  clean  from  run- 
ners and  weeds.  In  this  mild  valley  we  do  not  mulch, 
but  where  the  ground  freezes  to  any  depth  use  straw 
or  long  grass  for  mulch,  or  even  coarse  stable  ma- 
nure spread  on  thinly,  and  leave  it  until  late  in  the 
spring. 

Varieties. — In  selecting  varieties  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  preferences  of  the  markets  where  the  ber- 
ries are  to  be  sold.  In  places  a  pale  yellow,  like  the 
Haverland  type,  takes  well.  Other  markets  want 
only  the  deep  red  to  center  kinds.  Of  the  numerous 
kinds  tried  in  this  section,  I  have  selected  nine  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  markets  reached  by  the 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Excelsior  is  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  best 
extra  early  berries.  It  stools  up  rapidly  when  run- 
ners are  kept  off,  and  succeeds  on  nearly  all  kinds  of 
soil.  It  is  about  three  days  earlier  than  Clarke's 
Seedling. 

Second — Clarke's  Seedling.  None  can  find  fault 
with  this  berry,  except  its  sparse  bearing.  It  is  a 
splendid  shipper  and  one  of  the  best  for  canning.  I 
have  selected  and  restricted  it  for  three  years  and 
some  of  my  plants,  spring  set,  have  twenty  crowns 
and  over — September  1. 

Third—  Warfield.  Perhaps  more  of  this  variety  is 
now  being  grown  as  a  market  and  shipping  berry 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  does  well  on 
any  loamy  or  even  heavy  clay  soil,  but  not  so  well  on 
light  sand.  Berries  are  deep  blood  red  to  center 
and  one  of  the  very  best  for  canning;  an  excellent 
fruiter;  is  a  pistillate  variety. 

Fourth — Enormous.  Its  name  indicates  size,  but 
berries  are  not  hollow,  as  many  have  thought;  meaty; 
dark  red;  cone-shaped  and  of  high  quality— the  fruit 
for  any  market  ;  a  pistillate. 

Fifth — Brandywine.  One  of  the  grandest  ever  in- 
troduced and  generally  wanted.  It  is  large,  oval, 
and  blood  red  to  center  and  of  Clarke's  Seedling 
type;  bi-sexual. 

Sixth — Guess  the  name.  Few  berries  were  ever 
introduced  in  which  people  manifested  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  they  do  over  this.  It  has  the  right  organism 


for  producing  large  berries  and  quantities  of  them — 
as  beautiful  as  any  ever  grown;  bright  in  color,  fine 
shape,  and  last  picking  among  the  latest  should  be  a 
leader  for  the  late  market;  a  pistillate. 

Seventh — Marshall.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
largest  berries  grown,  but  on  the  Yakima  valley  soil 
I  find  others  fully  as  large.  It  has  the  delicious  fla- 
vor of  the  wild  berry — sweet,  fine  to  eat  from  the 
stem;  makes  but  few  runners;  should  be  grown  in 
hills;  bi-sexual. 

Eighth — Haverland.  It  is  the  standard  of  pro- 
ductiveness when  plants  are  not  taken  from  ex- 
hausted hills.  In  the  hill  or  on  the  hedge  row  it 
stools  up  to  an  enormous  size  and  the  berries  lie  in 
windrows  all  around  the  plant.  The  stems  are  long, 
slender,  and  do  not  hold  berries  up,  so  there  must  be 
mulching  to  keep  them  off  the  ground.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered a  firm  berry,  but  has  a  tough  skin  that 
makes  it  handle  well  in  a  near  market;  a  pistillate. 

Ninth — Magoon.  It  takes  well  in  some  markets 
and  is  very  productive  in.  some  localities.  It  is  of  the 
Glen  Mary  and  Rough  Rider  type.  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  very  firm  berry,  but  it  is  of  good  size;  bi-sexual. 

The  Haverland  and  Magoon  are  pa'e  red.  All  the 
others  described  are  deep  red  to  center  and  excel- 
lent berries.  I  have  taken  extra  pains  to  select 
these  nine  varieties  from  over  fifty  different  sorts 
and  believe  there  are  none  better  adapted  to  our 
purpose.  Among  my  plants,  from  selection  and 
restriction,  covering  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  excel- 
lent producers  have  been  obtained. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


How  the  Grain  Goes  to  Market. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  "Methods  and  Routes  for 
Exporting  Farm  Products,"  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Ward,  Jr.,  it  is  stated  that  fully  80%  of  the  agricul- 
tural exports  of  the  United  States  consists  of  cotton, 
grain  and  grain  products,  and  meat  and  meat 
products. 

The  grain  movement  is  still  heavier  through  the 
Atlantic  and  through  the  Gulf  ports.  If,  however, 
the  wheat  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
are  alone  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Gulf 
ports  outdistanced  all  competitors,  Galveston  hand- 
ling over  50%  and  New  Orleans  more  than  20%  of  all 
wheat  passing  through  the  important  gateways  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf.  But  as  wheat  exports  were 
very  light  last  year,  amounting  to  only  one-third  of 
the  shipments  of  the  previous  year,  and  but  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  those  of  1902,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Gulf  ports  could  maintain  the  rela- 
tive importance  thus  acquired  in  the  event  of  a  large 
export  movement,  such  as  occurred  in  past  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  wheat  exports  through 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston  has,  within  recent  years, 
been  very  rapid,  whether  viewed  from  a  relative  or 
an  actual  standpoint,  and  present  conditions  indicate 
that  these  cities  will  continue  to  occupy  an  important 
position  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  coun- 
try's surplus  grain.  Galveston's  increase  has  been 
so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  shippers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Fourteen  years  ago 
this  port  had  no  standing  whatever  as  an  exporter 
of  wheat.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1897  the  movement  was 
very  small,  amounting  only  to  about  3,500,000  bush- 
els. Since  then,  however,  shipments  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  wit- 
nessed a  movement  through  Galveston  of  over  17,- 
000,000  bushels,  placing  her  in  the  position  of  being 
the  only  port  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coast  whose 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  exceeded  those  of  the 
year  previous. 

Corn  continues  to  move  much  more  heavily  through 
the  Atlantic  than  through  the  Gulf  ports,  and  it  is 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  former  still  claim  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  heaviest  exporters  of  cereals. 

The  situation  governing  the  export  movement  of 
grain  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  entirely  different  from 
that  which  controls  the  movement  through  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports.  To  a  great  extent  the  surplus  grain 
of  each  State  naturally  seeks  an  outlet  through  the 
port  or  ports  of  its  own  State,  and,  although  there  is 
some  rivalry  between  ports  with  regard  to  certain 
restricted  areas,  competition,  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  East,  does  not  exist.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
the  principal  grains  shipped,  and  they  are  destined 
chiefly  for  European  markets,  the  United  Kingdom 
being  by  far  the  heaviest  purchaser.  Shipments  of 
wheat,  though  of  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance, are  small  as  compared  with  those  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  with  barley  shipments  it  is  differ- 
ent. California  is  the  greatest  barley-producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and,  as  her  surplus  crop  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  foreign  demands,  San  Fran- 
cisco naturally  becomes  the  gateway  through  which 
the  bulk  of  the  barley  exports  move. 

In  the  ocean  transportation  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports, steam  vessels  are  almost  exclusively  employed. 
A  notable  exception  to  this,   however,   is  grain 


shipped  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  European  mar- 
kets, which  is  carried  almost  exclusively  iu  sailing 
vessels. 

Ocean  rates  on  merchandise  shipped  from  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  are  subject  to  constant  and  often  vio- 
lent fluctuations,  largely  due  to  an  active  and  unre- 
strained competition  between  the  different  steamship 
lines.  The  general  trend  of  rates  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  plentiful  traffic 
meaning  a  high  rate,  and  scarcity  of  traffic,  during 
which  time  competition  is  more  severe,  a  low  rate. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  the  trade  between  the  northern 
Pacific  ports  and  the  Orient,  conditions  are  radically 
different.  There  the  regular  steamship  lines  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  they  have  entered 
upon  an  agreement  by  which  they  issue  a  joint  tariff 
on  ocean  rates  to  eastern  countries,  these  rates  being 
well  maintained. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  California  Cream- 
ery Operators'  Association  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  fifth  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Fresno,  December  2d  and  3d.  The  committee  is  de- 
termined to  make  this  the  best  convention  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association.  It  will  have  the  assistance 
of  the  city  of  Fresno,  through  its  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  early  selection  of  Fresno  as  the  place 
for  the  convention  seems  to  have  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  meeting  and  from  manycream- 
erymen,  dairymen  and  others  come  assurances  of  a 
large  attendance.  For  the  first  time  the  convention 
will  have  a  local  as  well  as  a  State  interest.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco,  with  the 
exception  of  last  year,  and  not  as  large  local  interest 
attached  to  them  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  center  of 
a  dairy  section  of  such  proportions  as  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  is  assuming. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  convention  also  hope  for  a 
good  attendance  from  southern  California.  The  but- 
ter trade  and  the  creameries  down  there  are  more 
interested  in  San  Joaquin  dairy  interests  than  is  the 
north  and  there  are  many  questions  that  they  will  be 
interested  in  discussing  with  the  producers  in  the 
valley  and  the  dealers  from  up  this  way.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  asked  to  grant  a  low  excursion 
rate. 

A  butter  contest  will  in  all  probability  be  held  on 
fresh  goods,  as  well  as  on  the  storage  entries,  which 
were  made  early  in  the  season  and  are  being  held. 

The  following  program  has  been  outlined  and,  with 
possibly  some  minor  changes,  will  be  issued  as  the 
official  program.  It  is  certainly  very  interesting  in 
its  make-up  and  covers  a  variety  of  subjects  of  great 
moment  to  the  dairy  and  creamery  interests.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature, 
there  should  be  a  free  discussion  on  the  topics  pre- 
sented. 

Program. — 10  a.  m.  December  2 — Address  of  welcome, 
Mayor  of  Frosno.  Response,  Mr.  H.  P.  Glasier,  Oak- 
land. 

President's  address,  Mr.  George  G.  Knox,  Sacramento. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Saylor, 
San  Francisco. 

"Our  Association:  How  May  Its  Usefulness  be  Ex- 
tended to  the  Creamery  and  Dairy  Interests?"  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hill,  San  Francisco.  Discussion,  Mr.  G.  W.  Kneib,  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  George  E.  Peoples,  Oakland. 

Afternoon,  December  2 — "  Proposed  Legislation  to 
Regulate  the  Weight  of  Print  Butter,  Water  in  Butter 
and  Coloring,"  Mr.  Jesse  Durham,  Selma.  Discussion, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy,  Fresno:  Mr.  C.  W.  Cartmill,  Tulare; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Schmidt,  Merced. 

"Proposed  Legislation  Relative  to  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation," Hon.  Peter  J.  Shields,  Sacramento.  Discussion, 
Mr.  George  W.  Peltier,  Sacramento;  Prof.  E.  W.  Major, 
Berkeley. 

"Extending  Educational  Influence  Among  Dairy- 
men," Dr.  Leroy  Anderson,  Director  of  California  Poly- 
technic School,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Morning,  December  3 — "Benefit  to  be  Derived  From 
Pasteurization  in  Butter  Making,"  Mr.  A.  Jensen,  Fern- 
dale.  Discussion,  Mr.  W.  B.  Franklin,  Oakland;  Mr.  H. 
F.  Lyon,  Alameda. 

"California's  Great  Need — Better  Dairy  Cattle, "  Prof. 
E.  W.  Major,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Charles  D.  Pierce,  Stockton;  Mr.  J.  W. 
McCord,  Hanford;  Mr.  E.  Larson,  Fresno. 

"The  Farm  Separator:  Its  Use  and  Abuse, "  Mr.  J. 
V.  Sheppard,  Petaluma.  Discussion,  Mr.  E  H.  Hage- 
man,  Fresno;  Mr.  C.  A.  Starkweather,  Los  Banos. 

"The  National  Creamery  Butter  Makers'  Conven- 
tion," Mr.  G.  A.  McEdward.  Discussion,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco. 

Afternoon,  Decembers — "Proposed  Legislation  Rela- 
tive to  Prohibiting  the  Misbranding  of  Butter,"  Mr.  A. 
B.  Evans,  Fresno.  Discussion,  Mr.  F.  J.  Peacock,  Han- 
ford: Mr.  I.  C.  Bateman,  San  Francisco. 

"  Is  a  State  or  District  Creamery  Exchange  a  Possi- 
bility? "  Mr.  C.  C.  Ridgway,  Porterville.  DiscussioD, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Roussel,  San  Francisco:  Mr.  George  A. 
Smith,  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  C.  Raab,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
George  T.  McCabe,  Modesto. 

Report  of  judges  on  butter  exhibit.  Election  of  offi- 
cers; and  in  the  evening  the  annual  banquet. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Colusa. 

Ripe  Dates.— Sud:  Mr.  C.  W.  Tuttle 
has  in  his  yard  several  date  palms,  and 
there  is  ripe  fruit  on  the  trees.  His  chil- 
dren gather  and  eat  the  dates.  We  ate 
some  of  them  and  found  them  very  palat- 
able; in  fact,  they  taste  precisely  like  the 
imported  article,  but  they  are  not  so 
meaty.  They  are  ripe,  however,  long  be- 
fore any  danger  of  frost.  Mr.  Tuttle's 
place  is  out  on  the  west  end  of  town,  and 
entirely  unprotected  from  the  northwest 
winds,  which  are  the  winds  that  bring 
frost.  The  palm  trees  in  the  yard  of  the 
Riverside  hotel  produced  ripe  fruit,  but 
they  might  have  been  said  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  trees  with  this  fruit  are  out 
in  just  "plain  Sacramento  valley,"  claim- 
ing no  immunity  not  due  to  any  other 
spot  in  the  valley. 

Mammoth  Sunflower. — W.  W.  Kil- 
gore  of  Grand  Island  brought  to  the  office 
a  couple  of  sunflowers  of  different  varie- 
ties, but  both  very  large.  One  with 
black  seed  was  entirely  flat  and  was  1  foot 
in  diameter.  The  other,  with  striped 
seed,  was  oval  in  form  and  measured  from 
side  to  side  17£  inches.  In  this  there 
were  sixteen  seeds  to  the  inch  and,  as  the 
surface  was  17$  inches,  the  square  of  the 
circle  gave  24  square  inches,  and  this  by 
16  gives  us  2840  seeds. 

Humboldt. 

Peas  Ruined. —  Washington  special 
to  Eureka  Standard:  The  recent  rainy 
weather  has  about  spoiled  the  late  pea 
crops — in  faot,  there  are  great  fields  of 
peas  and  grain  that  will  now  only  be  fit 
for  hog  feed.  Some  farmers  did  not  get 
any  threshing  done  at  all. 

Kings. 

Big  Potato. — Han  ford  Sentinel:  J.  B. 
Vigario  has  a  sample  of  Kings  county 
sweet  potatoes  that  beats  all  yet  reported. 
The  sample  was  raised  by  Joe  Rodu- 
regues,  east  of  Hanford,  and  weighed 
twenty-two  pounds. 

A  Large  Specimen. — C.  K.  McBee 
brought  in  a  fine  specimen  of  a  yam  which 
he  produced  on  his  ranch  2  miles  south- 
east of  Lemoore.  It  weighs  about  eight 
pounds. 

A  Big  Quince.— Fred  W.  Parker  of 
Hanford  has  a  quince  off  his  place  which 
measures  16 J  inches  in  circumference. 

Los  Angeles. 

Banner  Prices. — Azusa  Pomotropic: 
The  highest  priced  car  of  oranges  ever 
shipped  from  Azusa  was  sold  in  New 
York  City  on  October  6th.  This  car  was 
packed  by  the  Azusa  Foothill  Citrus  Asso- 
ciation and  contained  400  boxes  of  Valen- 
cias  of  their  Blue  Seal,  Red  Shield  and 
Green  Crown  brands.  The  average  prices 
obtained  at  the  auction  Saturday  were 
$6.75,  $5.13  and  $4.84  per  box  for  the 
three  grades,  respectively,  the  range  of 
prices  being  from  $7.63  to  $4.25  per  box. 
The  car  brought  $2274.35  gross,  or  $1788.25 
net, -to  the  A.  C.  G.  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
this  figure  is  likely  to  stand  for  some 
time  as  the  high  water  mark  for  Azusa 
oranges. 

Orange  Returns. — The  Azusa  Citrus 
Association  has  paid  a  final  dividend  on 
the  September  shipments  of  Valencia 
oranges,  the  average  net  returns  on  all 
grades  being  $2.11  per  box.  The  final 
shipment  of  orange?  of  the  crop  of  1903-4 
went  out  on  the  17th  inst.  from  the  pack- 
ing house  of  the  Azusa  Foothill  Citru 
Association.  The  new  crop  Navels  prom- 
ise to  be  unusually  early  and  considerable 
fruit  will  be  ready  for  shipment  in 
November. 

Modoc. 

Capturing  Wild  Horses. — Cedar- 
ville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
work  of  capturing  wild  horses  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fox  mountain  and  Madeline 
plains  has  begun  and  several  animals  have 
been  taken.  This  country  is  practically 
a  wild  unbroken  stretch  of  mountains  in 
western  Nevada  and  eastern  California 
that  is  too  rough  for  any  purpose  except 
grazing,  and  over  which  several  thousand 
head  of  wild  horses  roam.  The  captured 
animals  are  invariably  small,  but  well  pro- 
portioned, and  prove  to  be  hardy,  ser- 
viceable and  obedient  after  being  broken. 

San  Bernardino. 

Must  Feed  the  Bees.— Redlands  Re- 
view: Nearly  every  owner  must  feed  or 
let  his  bees  die.  The  rains  which  have 
come  have  not  been  at  the  right  season  of 
the  year,  and  they  have  failed  to  bring 
forth  flowers  of  the  right  variety.  There 
is  one  flower  known  as  the  blue  curl  which 
has  some  honey  in  it,  and  from  which  fall 
honey  is  generally  made,  but  this  is  not 
in  evidence  thus  far  this  year,  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not  come  in  any 
quantity.  Only  one  man,  who  has  an 
apiary  in  the  mountains  east  of  Redlands, 
has  secured  any  honey  at  all,  and  he  has 


been  able  to  take  very  little.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  feeding  until  May, 
when  the  first  honey  is  made  by  the  bees 
from  the  black  sage.  This  brush  alone 
produces  more  of  the  sweetness  than  the 
other  products.  After  the  black  sage 
comes  the  white  sage,  and  later  in  the 
summer  the  buckwheat  flower. 

Attacked  by  Enraged  Bull. — Sun: 
J.  M.  Cardiff,  a  rancher,  was  attacked  by 
a  mad  Jersey  bull  in  a  corral  at  his  home 
yesterday,  and  sustained  two  broken  ribs 
and  severe  bruises  about  the  chest  and 
body.  That  Mr.  Cardiff  was  not  killed 
outright  is  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  mind  he  displayed  by  catching  hold  of 
a  ring  in  the  bull's  nose.  While  the  bel- 
lowing animal  was  endeavoring  to  gore  to 
death  his  imagined  enemy,  Mr.  Cardiff 
was  exerting  his  utmost  strength  to  pre- 
vent the  horns  of  the  animal  from  pinion- 
ing him  to  the  ground.  When  the  bull 
made  the  first  attack  Mr.  Cardiff  was 
near  the  fence  and  became  jammed  against 
the  posts.  After  he  extricated  himself 
from  his  perilous  position  he  was  knocked 
down.  Cardiff  finally  managed  to  get 
through  a  fence  and  save  himself.  He 
called  loudly  for  help  during  the  unequal 
fight,  but  the  men  of  the  ranch  were  at 
that  time  eating  their  dinners  and  did  not 
hear  the  man's  cries.  Mr.  Cardiff  had 
been  attacked  by  this  same  bull  before, 
but  on  these  occasions  the  animal  was 
beaten  off  before  it  could  do  any  damage. 

San  Joaquin. 

Remarkable  Yield. — Lodi  Sentinel: 
J.  S.  Harney  has  a  ten-acre  field  of  alfalfa 
at  his  farm,  three  miles  southeast  of  Lodi, 
from  which  ho  has  cut  seven  crops  of 
feed  during  the  year.  It  is  almost  ready 
for  the  eighth  cutting. 

Flax  Culture. — The  excellence  of 
flax  grown  in  this  county  may  be  seen  by 
viewing  the  samples  on  exhibition  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  headquarters  in 
Stockton.  The  flax  was  grown  on  the 
property  of  the  Middle  River  Navigation 
&  Canal  Co.  at  Holt  by  Dr.  Justin  K. 
Toles,  the  fiber  expert  of  the  company. 
Samples  of  the  stuff  are  to  be  sent  to 
St.  Louis  to  complete  the  county  exhibit 
there.  The  seed  was  sown  March  9th. 
The  straw  was  pulled  from  June  6  to  16, 
1904.  The  yield  of  flax  straw  was  over 
four  tons  to  the  acre  and  the  seed  taken 
from  this  straw  over  sixteen  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  average  height  of  straw 
was  thirty-four  inches.  The  samples  of 
retted  fiber  show  the  difference  in  retting 
properties  of  the  water.  The  fiber  pos- 
sesses beautiful  luster  and  is  of  excellent 
staple. 

Grape  Shipping  Nearly  Over.— 
Lodi  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Ship- 
ments of  Tokay  and  Black  Prince  grapes 
have  been  practically  suspended.  Cor- 
nichons  and  Emperors  are  going  out;  and 
when  about  twenty  cars  have  been 
shipped,  the  season  will  end  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  two  wineries  here  are  running 
day  and  night  to  handle  the  large  crop. 
Since  the  table  grapes  were  rendered  un- 
fit for  shipping  through  the  rains,  the 
growers  have  been  sending  them  to  the 
wineries. 

Santa  ISarbara. 

Beans  Turning  Out  Well.— Santa 
Maria  Graphic:  Bean  threshing  was  re- 
sumed on  Wednesday  and  the  crop  is  said 
to  be  turning  out  well,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  rains  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy it  altogether.  We  are  now  having 
ideal  weather,  more  like  June  than  Oc- 
tober, and  in  consequence  feed  on  the 
ranges  and  pasture  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Incidentally,  weeds  are  becoming 
so  bothersome  that  they  have  to  be  looked 
after  with  an  axe  unless  some  other 
method  of  extermination  can  be  devised. 
Of  course,  plowing  will  help  some. 

Solano. 

Stock  Attacked  by  Strange  Dis- 
ease.— Benicia  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  An  unknown  disease  is  slowly  creep- 
ing into  the  live  stock  of  the  ranchers  in 
this  vicinity.  Veterinary  Surgeon  John- 
ston of  Suisun,  whose  services  have  been 
sought  by  the  stockmen,  has  not  been 
able  to  classify  it.  Numerous  horses  and 
cows  have  died.  On  the  Glaier  ranch  a 
horse  died  this  week,  and  when  cut  open 
by  Dr.  Johnston  was  found  to  be  rotting 
away.  The  liver  was  extracted  and  when 
taken  in  his  hands  crumbled  like  clay. 
This  is  the  first  stock  disease  of  this  na- 
ture recorded  in  the  county. 

Sonoma. 

Improved  Outlook  for  Grape 
Growers.— Windsor  Herald:  All  the 
cooperage  at  the  Chisholm  winery  was 
filled  with  wine  last  Saturday  and  a  force 
of  coopers  was  put  on  and  put  up  some 
big  tanks  which  have  been  filled  this 
week.  Mr.  Chisholm  lost  over  forty  tons 
of  grapes  in  his  own  vineyards  while  his 
crushers  were  being  run  on  the  grapes  of 
his  neighbors,  whose  crops  were  suffering 
from  the  recent  rains.    He  considers  that 


the  small  wineries  are  just  now  entering 
an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
individual  producer  and  broker  will  con- 
trol California's  wine  and  her  wine  mar- 
kets. 

Hops  Sold.— Windsor  Herald:  A  por- 
tion of  Russian  River  township's  hop 
crop  has  been  sold.  Twenty-six  cars — 
2345  bales — have  been  shipped  from  the 
local  switch.  There  are  over  600  bales 
yet  to  be  shipped.  Hops  are  selling  at  30 
cents  per  pound,  and  a  bale  weighs  200 
pounds,  making  a  total  of  $140,700  for 
hops  already  marketed,  and  $176,700  for 
the  visible  supply  to  be  shipped  from  this 
point.  This  includes  only  that  portion  of 
the  crop  grown  within  a  few  miles  of 
Windsor. 

Prune  Crop  Falls  Short.— Santa 
Rosa  Republican:  The  prune  crop  of 
Sonoma  county  for  1904  was  estimated  at 
60%  of  the  amount  of  last  year's  crop, 
while  it  was  on  the  trees.  Recently  devel- 
opments show  that  this  estimate  was  fully 
10%  higher  than  it  should  have  been,  and 
that  the  crop  of  the  present  season  is  only 
one-half  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Grape  Picking. — Petaluma  Courier, 
Oct.  19:  Grape  picking  is  still  in  prog- 
ress in  a  number  of  vineyards  in  the 
county.  On  account  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  grapes  by  the  heavy  rain  the 
bunches  that  are  picked  now  have  to  be 
selected.  Grape  picking  and  wine  mak- 
ing will  end  within  the  next  few  days  at 
the  Asti  colony.  The  bulk  of  the  grapes 
in  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  vineyard  at 
the  colony  were  picked  before  the  rain 
commenced,  and  were  harvested  in  fine 
shape.  The  crop  of  grapes  was  a  very 
large  one  and  the  vintage  is  likewise 
heavy.  The  hot  sun  early  in  the  season 
caused  a  shrinkage  of  the  grapes. 

Cloverdale  Wool  Sale.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Oct.  20:  C.  C. 
Farmer  returned  Wednesday  from  Clo- 
verdah,  where  he  attended  the  fall  wool 
sale.  Mr.  Farmer  reports  that  several 
hundred  sacks  of  wool  were  disposed  of 
and  the  highest  price  obtained  for  choice 
was  17{  cents  per  pound.  The  sale  was 
fairly  well  attended. 

Highest  Price  for  Fall  Wool.— 
Healdsburg  Enterprise:  George  Jacobs, 
the  well-known  wool  grower,  has  the 
credit  of  receiving  the  highest  price  paid 
for  wool  so  far  this  season.  Wednesday 
he  disposed  of  his  fall  clip  of  thirteen 
bales  to  Crocket  Gaines  and  the  price 
paid  was  17 J  cents.  Mr.  Jacobs  had  a 
nice,  clean  clip. 

Stanislaus. 

A  Valuable  Cow. — Modesto  News: 
The  dairy  test  for  one  of  the  cows  belong- 
ing to  the  herd  of  Charles  Rosell,  for  the 
month  of  September,  shows  most  gratify- 
ing results.  The  animal  has  Holstein, 
Durham  and  Jersey  blood  in  her.  During 
the  first  ten  days  of  September  she  pro- 
duced seventy-nine  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
She  maintained  this  amount  during  the 
next  ten  and  in  the  last  ten  she  produced 
fifty-one  and  one-half  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  earning  for  her  owner  during  the 
month  $17.98. 

Sutter. 

Increasing  Asparagus  Planting.— 
Yuba  City  B^armer:  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Smith, 
who  planted  a  portion  of  the  slough  land 
on  her  place  below  Yuba  City  to  aspara- 
gus a  year  or  two  ago  will  increase  the 
field  this  season  to  about  fifteen  acres. 
Last  spring  she  cut  some  of  the  "grass  " 
and  sold  same  in  the  local  markets  and 
the  coming  season  expects  to  have  quite  a 
crop,  taking  into  consideration  the  age  of 
the  plants.  The  canneries  are  anxious  to 
add  this  plant  to  their  usual  pack  of  fruit 
and  there  is  much  land  in  the  slough 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  same. 

Tebama. 

Pretty  Good  Corn. —  Corning  Ob- 
server :  Wo  noticed  some  ears  of  corn  in 
Aitken  &  Case's  office  the  other  day  that 
would  tend  to  make  one  weaken  on  the 
common  saying  that  this  is  not  a  good 
country  for  corn.  The  corn  was  grown 
on  Richfield  colony  and  was  really  as  fine 
corn  as  we  ever  saw  anywhere.  The  ker- 
nels were  sound  and  good  and  the  cars 
were  bis  and  heavy.  A  sample  of  the 
yellow  corn  measured  10  inches  in  length, 
and  several  ears  of  the  white  variety, 
although  averaging  slightly  smaller,  were 
good  enough  to  make  one  believe  that  the 
place  where  it  grew  was  as  good  as  Mis- 
souri or  even  the  original  corn  State, 
Iowa. 

Young  Orange  Orchard.  —  F.  J. 
Roche  of  Corning  has  a  thrifty  orange 
orchard  of  450  trees  of  1-year-old  Wash- 
ington Navel  buds  on  2-year-old  stock. 
The  trees  were  set  out  in  April,  1903. 
Several  are  bearing  from  one  to  six 
oranges.  Thinking  six  too  many  for  such 
young  trees,  one  was  removed  and  meas- 
ured 91x10  inches  in  circumference.  The 
trees  bearing  the  fruit  are  growing  as 
rapidly  as  those  with  none. 


Tulare. 

Grapes  Being  Canned.— Times,  Oct. 
20:  The  work  of  canning  grapes  at  the 
new  cannery,  begun  last  Saturday,  is  pro- 
gressing at  a  lively  rate.  There  are  about 
150  hands  employed  altogether,  the  larger 
number  being  in  the  canning  department. 
The  grapes  are  first  picked  from  the 
stems  into  small  boxes  and  taken  to  the 
canning  tables,  where  they  are  poured 
into  the  cans.  Work  may  be  completed 
to-morrow  or  it  may  continue  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  depending  upon 
the  orders  received.  About  2000  cases 
have  been  packed  during  the  past  three 
days. 

Sold  Their  Prunes.— Visalia  Delta, 
Oct.  20:  The  Visalia  Orchard  Co.,  whose 
interests  are  ably  looked  after  by  the 
efficient  manager,  M.  J.  Rouse,  have  com- 
pleted the  delivery  of  their  entire  1904 
crop  of  dried  prunes  to  the  purchasers, 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  The  crop  this 
year  aggregated  300  tons  of  the  cured 
product,  which  is  considerably  in  advance 
of  last  year's  output.  They  averaged 
extra  well  for  size,  and  the  price  received 
was  a  satisfactory  figure.  While  the  crop 
this  year  was  not  so  large  as  the  record 
breaker  of  two  seasons  ago,  what  was 
lacking  in  weight  was  made  up  in  quality. 

Ventura. 

Lima  Beans.— Oxnard  Courier:  The 
bean  harvest  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  easier  to  estimate  than  at  any 
previous  time.  At  the  end  of  this  week 
there  will  be  few  left  unthreshed.  The 
estimate  of  the  county's  crop  is  variously 
stated  by  the  different  bean  sharps,  and 
they  do  not  agree  by  several  thousand 
sacks.  One  man  who  has  kept  his  eye  on 
the  crop  of  the  county  for  a  good  many 
years  says  the  crop  cannot  reach  the 
300,000  bag  limit  this  year,  no  matter  who 
says  it  can.  Another  man  who  makes 
beans  his  main  topic  of  conversation  says 
there  will  be  over  the  300,000  bag  limit. 
Still  another  expert  says  the  crop  will  ex- 
ceed the  limit  placed  upon  it  by  the  first 
guesser  by  at  least  10,000  bags,  and  he 
offers  to  place  good  money  on  the  figures 
he  gives.  Bruce  Garner,  the  foreman  of 
the  Oxnard  warehouse,  doesn't  bother 
his  head  with  figures,  but  he  says  there 
are  nearly  70,000  sacks  of  beans  in  the 
house  here,  and  that  they  are  nearly  all 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Further,  he  says 
the  other  warehouses  are  pretty  well 
filled,  and  he  thinks  the  crop  will  exceed 
the  much-mooted  limit.  The  price  has 
been  steadily  advancing  this  month,  and 
one  or  two  sellers  have  received  4  cents 
for  their  beans  within  the  last  day  or  two. 

Beet  Sugar  Harvest. — Oxnard 
Courier:  From  the  managers  of  the  large 
sugar  factory  here  we  learn  that  the  pres- 
ent campaign  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful that  has  ever  taken  place  here.  From 
the  day  that  the  machinery  was  started 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  hitch  and  no 
stops.  About  103,000  tons  of  beets  have 
been  worked  up  into  sugar,  and  there  is 
enough  for  a  steady  run  of  four  or  five 
weeks  yet.  The  rains  did  not  hurt  the 
crop  enough  to  speak  of  and  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  It  is  true  that 
the  beets  which  caused  this  big  run  for  so 
long  a  time  did  not  all  come  from  this 
vicinity,  the  Chino  country  sending  a 
good  many,  yet  the  greater  portion  came 
from  this  valley. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matism, Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it 

Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Cnnstlc  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  SS1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANT,  ClereUnd,  Ohio. 
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The  Home  Circle. 

The  Harvest  Apple  Tree. 


The  old  harvest  apple  tree — 
Haunt  of  boy  and  bird  and  bee — 
With  its  arms  held  wide  to  welcome  all 
the  breeze's  revelry! 
You  remember  where  it  grew, 
And  remember  how  we  knew 
All  the  goodness  and  the  gladness  that  it 
held  for  me  and  you. 

When  the  wind  was  soft  and  low, 
How  the  leaves  swayed  to  and  fro 
With  the  sunshine  sifting  through  them 
to  the  dappled  grass  below; 
And  the  shimmer  and  the  shade 
Were  an  endless  cavalcade 
Of  the  fairy  troops  of  summer  to  attend 
us  as  we  played. 

In  the  branches,  waving  high, 
We  were  sailors,  and  we'd  cry 
An  ahoy!  to  all  the  argosies  of  clouds 
a-scudding  by. 
On  the  grass  below  we'd  weave 
All  the  fancies  that  deceive 
And  convince  us  of  the  trueness  of  the 
land  of  make-believe. 

And  the  yellow  apples,  too — 
Sweetened  by  the  dripping  dew, 
Faintly  blushing  at  the  kisses  that  the 
teasing  sunshine  threw — 
O,  the  famous  Hesperides 
Neve*"  yielded  such  as  these, 
With  a  winy  twang  that  coaxed  us  till  we 
sipped  it  to  the  lees! 

The  old  harvest  apple  tree — 
Haunt  of  boy  and  bird  and  bee— 
With  its  arms  that  waved  a  welcome 
every  day  to  you  and  me. 
Clear  in  memory's  dim  haze, 
Happily  it  swings  and  sways, 
Wafting  us  a  thousand  echoes  of  the 
cherished  yesterdays. 

— W.  D.  Nesbit. 


Stirring  Hallowe'en  Story. 

"Hi,  there,  kid,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
called  the  leader  of  the  "  Jolly  Rovers," 
as  he  scrambled  out  of  the  gravel  pit, 
followed  by  his  half-dozen  companions. 
A  tousled  head  was  slowly  raised  and  a 
dirty  tear-stained  face  turned  toward 
the  boys  for  a  moment,  and  then  disap- 
peared behind  a  heap  of  autumn  leaves 
from  whence  issued  the  shouts  of  re- 
newed lamentation. 

"Oh,  come  now,  stop  your  bawlin'," 
said  "  Lammy "  Jones,  as  the  seven 
boys  surrounded  the  sobbing  child. 

"Shut  up  yourself,  'Lam,'  you're 
enough  to  frighten  the  kid  into  forty 
fits,"  and  the  leader  stopped  and,  turn- 
ing the  lad  over  gently,  placed  him  in 
an  upright  position  against  the  fence. 

"Why,  it's  Johnny  Tobias,"  said 
"  Pudge  "  Taylor,  the  youngest  of  the 
"Rovers,"  as  he  pushed  the  boys  aside 
in  order  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  ob- 
ject of  their  sudden  disbandment. 

"What  you  cryin'  for,  anyway?" 
Johnny  Tobias  wiped  his  eyes  on  his 
ragged  coatsleeve  and  replied  between 
his  sobs. 

"We's  all  a-goin'  to  the  porehouse, 
boo-hoo-hoo  ! " 

"Not  much  you  ain' t, "  replied  Pudge , 
twirling  his  hickory  club  with  the  skill 
of  a  drum  major. 

Johnny  nodded  his  head  vehemently. 
"  Yessir,  that's  what  Deac'n  Rob'ns'n 
told  my  maw  this  mornin'.  Says  he, 
'  You  all's  got  to  get  out  th'  first  No- 
vember, th'  church  won't  take  ker  of 
a  growin'  fambly  any  longer.  I  'low  the 
porehouse  is  the  bestest  place.'  An' 
he's  a-goin'  to  take  old  Cherry  fer  the 
stuff  we  buyed  at  his  store.  Oh,  I  ain't 
a-goin'  to  no  porehouse,  boo-hoo-hoo  !  " 

"  Well,  I  swan,"  exclaimed  the  leader, 
"  just  listen  to  that,  the  deacon  takes 
the  widow's  cow  and  then  calmly  tells 
her  to  go  the  porehouse;  boys,  there's 
something  wrong  with  this  kind  of  re- 
ligion; 'tain't  what  they  taught  when  I 
when  to  Sunday-school."  The  boys 
grinned  appreciatively.  Never  in  all 
their  lives  had  a  resident  of  the  village 
of  Squatsam  been  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 
The  people  were  frugal  and  industrious, 
putting  by  enough  to  care  for  them  in 
their  declining  years.  William  Tobias 
had  died  in  the  spring,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children.  Mrs.  Tobias  cheer- 
fully took  up  her  burden  and  paid  the 
doctor  and  undertaker.    This  took  all 


of  the  little  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  able  to  save.  The  brave  woman 
did  not  realize  how  heavy  was  the  bur- 
den she  was  bearing  until  her  strength 
gave  out  and  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  work.  For  two  months  the  church 
of  which  she  was  a  member  ministered 
to  her  necessities.  Mrs.  Tobias  was  ap- 
preciative but  did  not  gain  strength  as 
rapidly  as  she  had  hoped  and  the  dea- 
cons, seeing  a  long,  hard  winter  before 
them,  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to 
shift  their  burden.  Deacon  Avery  ar- 
gued: "It  ain't  no  use,  brethren,  tryin' 
to  kerry  more  than  our  share;  we've 
the  new  parsonage  to  pay  for;  the  note 
comes  due  in  Jenuery  and  me  and 
Brother  Snow  had  to  borry  the  money 
to  pay  the  interest.  The  Tobiases  ain't 
never  more'n  paid  their  reg'lar  dues, 
anyhow.  We're  taxed  enough  to  sup- 
port the  county  house  'thout  takin'  ker 
of  the  poor."  And  as  this  was  the  sen- 
timent of  the  assembled  deacons,  they 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  wait 
on  Mrs.  Tobias  and  inform  her  of  their 
decision. 

The  Jolly  Rovers  had  been  in  exist- 
ence about  two  years.  They  were  con- 
sidered a  "  hard  lot,"  and  all  the  mis- 
chief and  roguery  done  in  the  village 
was  laid  at  their  door,  but  they  were 
good  boys  at  heart  and  were  not  guilty 
of  half  the  meanness  attributed  to  them. 
To  be  sure,  they  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping,  but 
the  time  might  have  been  worse  spent. 
They  were  good  trappers  and  earned 
considerable  every  winter  selling  skins. 
All  money  had  been  put  in  a  common 
fund  by  the  Jolly  Rovers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  the  best  steel  traps,  new 
guns  and  ammunition. 

Their  greatest  ambition  was  to  dress 
in  fringed  "  buckskins,"  and  they  now 
had  almost  enough  to  procure  the  de- 
sired costumes.  This  was  the  subject 
under  discussion  when  the  lamentation 
of  Johnny  interrupted  their  meet- 
ing. The  Jolly  Rovers  squatted  on  the 
ground  around  the  crackling  fire  in  the 
old  gravel  pit,  Johnny  had  been  sent 
home  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
brand-new  dime  and  they  were  free  to 
discuss  the  widow's  poverty.  It  was 
late  when  they  disbanded,  but  they  had 
evolved  a  plan  to  save  the  widow  To- 
bias, and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
deacon  a  lesson  in  Christian  charity. 

Hallowe'en  found  the  Squatsam  boys 
fully  prepared  for  a  royal  celebration. 
The  shadows  of  night  had  scarcely  set- 
tled over  the  quiet  village  when  its 
streets  became  the  scenes  of  wildest 
pand;monium.  Showers  of  split  peas 
and  beans  greeted  the  belated  pedes- 
train.  A  party  of  very  lively  ghosts 
went  from  house  to  house  peering  into 
windows,  which  they  illuminated  by  a 
grinning  jack-lantern.  Contrary  to 
their  usual  custom  the  Jolly  Rovers 
did  not  join  at  the  frolic.  They  gathered 
in  Deacon  Snow's  cornfield  and  quietly 
waited  till  the  noise  in  the  village  sub- 
sided. Then,  feeling  they  could  cele- 
brate in  their  own  way  undisturbed 
they  silently  began  what  they  termed  a 
"  raid  on  the  righteous."  The  good  dea- 
cons were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  just. 
They  were  tithed  of  their  first  fruits 
just  the  same  and  every  deacon's 
"  tenth  "  found  its  way  into  a  bag  of  one 
of  the  Jolly  Rovers.  When  the  seven 
had  all  they  could  carry,  they  stole 
across  lots  to  Mrs.  Tobias'  humble  dwel- 
ling. Depositing  their  burdens  on  the 
ground  the  boys  immediately  began  a 
most  unique  fortification,  which  was 
strictly  of  a  vegetable  nature.  The 
seven  bags  were  opened  and  on  the 
platform  at  the  widow's  back  door 
they  laid  a  goodly  foundation  of  warty 
squashes  and  smooth,  sweet  pumpkins. 
They  built  silently  and  skillfully,  in- 
clining the  rising  pile  toward  the  house 
like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  They 
lacked  material  to  complete  the  work 
and  again  ' 1  the  righteous  were  visited. 
At  last  the  back  door  was  successfully 
hidden  ;  still  the  mission  was  not  ended. 
Deacon  Avery's  woods  loomed  up  in  the 
darkness  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
and  thither  hied  the  Jolly  Rovers. 
With  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  they 
gathered  two  great  piles  of  limb  wood, 
which  from  year  to  year  was  left  to 
moulder  and  decay.  This  they  now 
bound  securely  with  stout  ropes  and 
with  "a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull  and 
a  pull  altogether,"  it  was  finally  landed 


in  Mrs.  Tobias'  yard.  Those  boys 
worked  like  majors  and  before  morning 
the  widow's  woodpile  had  taken  on  sur- 
prising proportions  and  as  the  Jolly 
Rovers  surveyed  the  result  of  the  raid 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  overspread  their 
grimy  faces. 

Mrs.  Tobias  arose  at  her  usual  time. 
The  children  likewise.  Johnny  wrestled 
with  buttons  which  refused  to  enter 
their  respective  holes  as  he  helped  his 
young  brothers  put  on  their  clothes. 
The  mother  laid  the  fire  and  taking  the 
wooden  bucket  started  to  the  well  for 
fresh  water  to  fill  the  kettle.  She  shot 
back  the  bolt  from  its  fastening,  lifted 
the  latch  and  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  such  an  avalanche  as  was  never 
known  in  the  history  of  man;  she  could 
not  escape — apples  and  potatoes  raced 
under  the  stove  and  into  the  corners; 
onions,  beets  and  turnips  mingled  in 
wildest  confusion;  great  cabbages  burst- 
ing with  the  resistance  of  their  own 
solidity  grinned  at  the  wide-eyed  fright- 
ened children.  The  widow  saw  a  piece 
of  paper  pinned  to  a  squash  of  enor- 
mous size  and  pulling  herself  free  read 
it  hastily,  "A  donation  from  the  dea- 
cons." She  wiped  her  streaming  eyes 
and  "thanked  the  Lord." 

"Here's  something,  maw,"  cried 
Johnny,  climbing  over  the  rolling  veg- 
etables and  pulling  at  a  bag  hanging 
from  the  outside  latch.  The  woman 
took  it  with  trembling  fingers;  it  was 
heavy  and  came  open  with  a  jerk. 
There  was  the  sound  of  jingling  coins. 
Mrs.  Tobias  sat  down  amid  the  "dea- 
cons' donation  "  and  poured  the  money 
into  her  lap.  The  children  danced  with 
glee.  There  was  another  paper  and  on 
this  was  scrawled  in  a  boyish  hand, 
"Hang  onto  the  cow.  Here's  twenty 
dollars.    From  Seven  Sinners." 

When  the  worthy  deacons  arose  that 
same  morning,  they  were  puzzled  to 
find  the  following  text  pinned  on  their 
backdoors:  "He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord."  They  were 
still  more  puzzled  when  the  pastor  read 
from  the  pulpit  the  following  Sabbath 
the  widow's  acknowledgement  and 
grateful  thanks  to  the  deacons  of  the 
church  for  their  liberal  donation.  Their 
deed  was  so  highly  commended  by  the 
pastor  and  various  members  of  the  con- 
gregation that  the  deacons  preserved  a 
wise  and  dignified  silence.  In  their 
abundance  they  had  not  even  missed 
the  generous  tenth  taken  by  the  Jolly 
Rovers.  As  Deacon  Goodnow  walked 
casually  by  the  widow's  house  he  en- 
countered Johnny  Tobias  and  from  him 
learned  the  nature  of  the  donation. 
That  afternoon  the  deacons  met  in 
secret  conclave.  Their  duty  had  been 
shown  them  and  they  now  agreed  to 
perform  it  cheerfully.  "For,"  said 
Deacon  Avery,  "  the  '  ways  of  the  Lord 
are  past  finding  out.'  " — Mary  Sievers. 


Breathing  Exercises. 


The  following  exercise,  if  carefully 
and  perseveringly  practiced,  will  uplift 
and  expand  the  collapsed  body,  will  re- 
store to  normal  activity  the  cramped 
and  unused  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
will  inculcate  a  habit  of  normal  breath- 
ing at  all  times: 

Exercise  No.  1.  Take  a  slow,  full 
breath,  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
hands  straight  above  the  head.  Clasp 
the  hands  together,  and  stretch  up- 
ward toward  the  ceiling.  Then,  still 
holding  the  breath,  walk  slowly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

Exercise  No.  2.  Inhale  breath,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  hands  so  that, 
when  the  lungs  are  full,  the  arms  will 
be  extended  straight  upward.  Then, 
without  holding,  exhale  the  breath,  al- 
lowing the  arms  to  sink  slowly. 

Exercise  No.  3.  Place  the  hands  at 
the  waist.  Sink  the  head  upon  the 
chest,  and  bend  forward,  at  the  same 
time  inhaling  a  slow,  full  breath.  No- 
tice that  the  waist  under  the  hands  is 
expanded  with  inhaled  air.  Rise  as  you 
slowly  exhale. 

Exercise  No.  4  Stand  easily  with  the 
feet  well  apart.  Now  exhale  the  breath 
in  a  gentle  sigh,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sink  the  body  down  to  a  crouching  po- 
sition, with  the  head  bent  forward  and 
the  finger  tips  lightly  touching  the  floor. 
Then  rise  suddenly,  stretching  the  body 
up  to  its  full  height,  with  the  arms  ex- 


tended toward  the  ceiling.  At  the 
same  time  take  a  full  breath.  After  a 
moment  of  firm  stretching  upward,  ex- 
hale the  breath  easily,  and  sink  back  to 
the  crouching  position. 

Exercise  No.  5.  Stand  easily  on  both 
feet  with  the  head  and  chest  up,  and  the 
arms  hanging  at  the  sides.  Inhale  a 
full  breath  through  the  nose,  as  slowly 
as  possible.  Then  exhale,  also  as  slowly 
and  gently  as  you  can,  to  the  sound  of 
"sh"as  in  " hush."— -Success. 


When  Time  Laughed. 


I  was  seventeen,  and  she 

Blushed  and  bloomed  at  twenty-three: 

When  I  hinted  we  might  wed — 

"  You're  too  young  for  me,"  she  said. 

But  I  thirsted  through  the  years, 
Tortured  by  my  hopes  and  fears; 
And  I  longed  to  win  her  so 
That  it  must  have  helped  me  grow. 

For  I  hastened  on  so  fast 
My  momentum  bore  me  past! 
And  to-day,  by  anguish  rent, 
See  my  sad  predicament: 

She's  still  twenty-three,  while  I've 
Waxed  sedate  at  thirty-five; 
And  I  hear  her  now  aver 
I  am  much  too  old  for  her! 

— Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


Invalid  Cooking. 

Happy  is  the  household  in  which  there 
is  no  sickness,  yet  every  family  at  times 
numbers  among  its  members  one  invalid. 
It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  se- 
lect and  prepare  a  suitable  menu  for 
the  sick  and  convalescent,  as  the  dishes 
must  be  at  once  tempting,  nourishing 
and  easily  digestible.  Recently,  while 
convalescing  from  a  short  illness,  I  was 
so  nicely  served  by  my  daughter  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  I  might 
offer  some  suggestions  and  recipes 
which  might  be  helpful  to  some  of  my 
Tribune  sisters. 

A  jar  of  beef  extract  should  always 
be  kept  on  hand  in  a  cool  place.  A 
little  of  this  added  to  boiling  water  and 
salted  to  taste  makes  a  good  and 
quickly  prepared  beef  tea.  The  square 
crackers  known  as  saltines  are  best  to 
serve  with  this  after  being  crisped  in 
the  oven.  If  the  patient's  stomach  will 
permit,  a  little  butter  added  to  the  beef 
tea  gives  a  better  flavor.  The  water 
for  the  beef  tea  may  be  heated  over  a 
lamp,  thus  making  it  easy  to  serve  in 
the  night.  For  variety,  make  it  into  a 
jelly  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  gela- 
tine to  a  cup  of  broth,  or  into  nice 
light  soups  by  adding  to  the  broth 
cooked  rice  or  tomato. 

For  some  patients  mutton  broth  is 
preferred  to  beef  tea.  Put  about  four 
pounds  of  mutton  in  sufficient  cold 
water  to  cover  well,  and  simmer  until 
the  meat  will  fall  from  the  bones. 
Strain  and  place  the  broth  in  a  cool 
place  over  night.  Next  morning  re- 
move all  fat  from  the  top  and  place  the 
jelly  on  ice.  Use  one  tablespoonful  of 
jelly  to  half  cup  of  hot  water  and  salt 
to  taste. 

A  delicious,  nourishing  and  digestible 
dish  is  egg  poached  as  follows:  Beat  the 
white  of  one  egg  till  light  and  stiff,  salt- 
ing slightly;  put  into  a  buttered  tum- 
bler, drop  the  yolk  into  a  slight  depres- 
sion made  in  the  top  of  the  white,  place 
the  tumbler  on  a  butter  pad  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  cover  with  another  basin 
and  cook  until  the  white  rises  in  the 
tumbler  and  the  yolk  looks  milky.  It 
should  be  eaten  an  once. 

A  raw  egg  is  an  excellent  food  in 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  To  one  beaten  egg  add  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  sugar,  cream  or 
milk,  and  a  little  of  any  preferred  sea- 
soning. 

A  sour  baked  apple  is  often  much  rel- 
ished. Remove  the  core  from  a  large 
tart  apple;  wash,  place  in  a  small 
granite  basin,  fill  the  cavity  with  sugar, 
add  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt,  pour  into  the 
basin  a  little  water  and  bake  quickly 
until  soft.  Serve  with  or  without 
cream. 

Milk  can  be  served  in  various  ways. 
If  it  is  served  cold,  be  sure  it  is  ice  cold 
and  fresh.  Should  you  wish  to  serve  it 
hot,  do  not  scald  unless  so  ordered  by 
the  physician. 

Toast  as  commonly  made  is  unfit  for 
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invalids.  To  make  perfect  toast  the 
bread  should  be  light,  spongy,  fine 
grained,  sweet  and  at  least  two  days 
old.  It  should  be  cut  in  even  slices, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  toasted  very  slowly  over  moderate 
heat  until  it  is  a  delicate  brown  and  dry 
and  crisp  all  through.  To  serve  dry, 
spread  with  soft  butter  and  serve  im- 
mediately. For  soft  toast  dip  quickly 
into  boiling  salt  water,  and  spread  with 
soft  butter.  For  cream  toast,  have 
heating  while  the  bread  is  toasting,  a 
little  cream,  in  which  is  a  lump  of  but- 
ter and  a  little  salt.  Allow  it  to  get 
just  hot,  and  pour  immediately  over  the 
toast.  Thoroughly  crisped  and  deli- 
cately browned  toast  makes  a  nice 
foundation  for  a  poached  or  scrambled 
egg,  creamed  asparagus  and  various 
things. 

A  blanc  mange  made  with  arrow  root 
is  delicate  and  nourishing. 

Lemonade  or  acid  fruit  juices  stiff- 
ened with  gelatine,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  gelatine  to  a  coffee  cup  of  juice  makes 
a  nice  dessert. 

Egg  lemonade  is  a  pleasant,  nourish- 
ing drink.  Beat  the  white  of  one  egg, 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  sufficient  water 
to  fill  a  glass. 

For  lung  trouble  and  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  flaxseed  tea  is  a  valuable 
drink.  Take  a  handful  of  seed,  wash 
and  place  in  a  saucepan  with  a  pint  of 
cold  water.  Cover  and  place  on  the 
back  of  the  range.  Stir  often  and 
steep  until  thick.  Strain  and  use 
warm  or  cold. 

For  tea  use  the  best  black  tea  which 
can  be  procured,  and  make  with  a  tea 
ball  if  you  have  one.  If  not  it  can  be 
successfully  made  by  putting  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tea  in  an  ordinary  tea 
strainer,  holding  it  in  a  teacup  and 
slowly  pouring  boiling  water  from  the 
tea-kettle  through  it.  Serve  clear, 
or  with  lemon  and  sugar,  or  sugar  and 
cream. 

Coffee  should  be  made  without  boil- 
ing and  be  of  the  first  quality. 

When  a  patient  is  allowed  to  eat 
potatoes  try  roasting  one  in  the  ashes. 
Have  a  large  bed  of  hardwood  coals, 
cover  some  with  ashes,  lay  the  potatoes 
on,  cover  with  ashes  and  heap  the  rest 
of  the  coals  on  top.  Close  the  draughts 
and  cook  about  one  hour.  Serve  with 
rare  boiled  steak  or  chops,  or  with 
butter. — Ida  E.  Beach  in  Tribune 
Farmer. 

Exercises  for  Health. 


For  almost  every  person  under  fifty, 
and  for  a  great  many  people  over  fifty, 
exercise  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
panacea  for  bodily  ills  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  Causing  the  body  to  move  and 
stretch  and  push  and  pull  makes  the 
blood  circulate,  the  liver  do  its  work, 
and  the  nerves  pick  up  their  dropped 
stitches.  An  excellent  time  to  exercise 
is  before  breakfast.  Neither  man  nor 
beast,  as  a  rule,  goes  to  sleep  hungry 
During  sleep  there  is  little  waste  of  en- 
ergy. On  waking  there  is  no  immediate 
demand  for  replenishment  of  lost  tis- 
sues. Furthermore,  the  long  sleep  has 
left  the  nerves  and  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus dull  and  leadened.  To  sit  down 
to  a  heavy  breakfast  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  getting  out  of 
bed  means  that  the  stomach  receives 


The  dealer  who 
sells  lamp-chim- 
neys to  last,  is 
either  a  shrewd 
or  an  honest  man. 
Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


food  which  it  does  not  need  and  will  not 
readily  digest. 

A  little  shaking  up  before  breakfast 
arouses  the  vitality,  and  consequently 
makes  the  appetite  and  digestion 
better.  That  means  better  work  done 
during  the  day.  If  a  man  can  get  away 
from  work  in  time  to  take  additional  ex- 
ercise during  the  afternoon  he  will  have 
a  better  appetite  for  the  evening  meal 
and  more  power  to  digest  it.  That  will 
mean  better  sleep  at  night.  Many  a 
man  has  succeeded  in  the  world  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  his  body — 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  for  instance.  But 
such  men  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded more  easily  and  certainly  with 
more  pleasure  to  themselves  if  they  had 
taken  care  of  their  bodies.  A  strong 
mind  is  certainly  stronger  and  more  en- 
during in  a  healthy  body  than  in  a 
sickly  one.  The  best  way  to  keep  the 
body  healthy  is  to  use  it. — Chicago  Tri- 
bune.   

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  mustard  plaster  made  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  will  not  blister. 

Equal  parts  of  tallow  and  turpentine 
mixed  make  an  excellent  polish  to  use 
on  oiled  floors,  oilcloth,  etc. 

A  sandwich  dear  to  childhood  is 
simply  bread,  butter  and  sugar,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  powdered  cinna- 
mon.   Try  this  for  the  lunch  basket. 

Grate  breadcrumbs  and  brown  them 
slightly.  Allow  one-half  teaspoonful  to 
an  egg,  and  strew  them  in  when  mak- 
ing a  plain  omelet.  Baker's  stale  bread 
makes  the  best  crumb. 

Veal,  lamb,  chicken  or  any  of  the 
white  meat  croquettes  should  be  moist- 
ened with  lemon  juice  after  the  meat 
has  been  minced.  Paprika  is  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  cracker  crumbs  in 
which  the  croquettes  are  rolled  before 
frying.  Doubly  tried  out  beef  drippings 
or  unsweetened  butter  are  the  best  fry- 
ing mediums.  Just  before  using,  the 
frying  should  be  rubbed  with  the  freshly 
cut  surface  of  an  onion. 

In  making  ketchup  of  any  kind  never 
use  anything  but  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle,  or  one  of  some  make  that  does 
not  impart  a  taste  to  the  ketchup.  It 
is  wise  to  use  new  bottles,  and  also  to 
sterilize  them  by  immersing  them  in 
boiling  water  and  letting  them  stand 
for  five  minutes  before  using  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  purchase  bottles 
with  patent  stoppers.  The  cost  of  the 
simple  bottles  necessary  is  only  a  trifle 
if  they  are  purchased  in  quantity. 

For  preventing  attacks  from  flies  and 
mosquitoes  an  excellent  preparation  is 
to  dissolve  an  ounce  of  naphthaline 
(powdered)  in  a  pint  of  kerosene  (which 
may  require  several  days),  and  add  it  to 
one  gallon  of  fish-oil.  Next  add  a  gill 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  a  gill  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  placing  the  mix- 
ture in  a  jug  for  use  when  wanted,  al- 
ways shaking  well  before  using.  The 
mixture  may  be  applied  by  spraying  or 
with  a  sponge. 

Here  is  the  remedy  of  the  Florists 
Weekly  Reveiw  for  banishing  rats  and 
mice:  Get  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
black  sulphur  matches,  now  generally 
called  eight-day  matches.  Cut  off  the 
black  end  and  put  six  or  seven  of  these 
black  tips  in  some  bread  that  has  been 
moistened  in  milk  and  roll  the  bread  in- 
to marbles  "about  the  size  of  common 
playing  marbles.  Have  six  or  seven 
tips  in  each  marble.  Rats  seems  crazy 
for  this  poison,  and  after  eating  one 
marble  they  will  not  live  to  see  an- 
other. 

Tutti-frutti  salad  can  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  one  pleases;  in  fact,  the 
more  variety  that  goes  to  make  it  up 
the  better,  and  canned  fruit  can  be  sub- 
stituted when  the  fresh  are  out  of  sea- 
son. Slice  pineapple,  bananas, 
oranges,  peaches,  etc.,  and  arrange  in 
layers  with  cherries,  halved  plums, 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  Sugar 
well  and  let  them  stand  till  the  juice 
given  out  is  a  rich  syrup.  Drain  this 
off  and  make  a  "syllabub"  by  beating 
meringue  into  it,  then  pour  over  fruit 
and  freeze. 

To  get  the  full  flavor  of  the  peas, 
beans,  etc.,  that  go  to  make  up  a  gen- 
uine vegetable  soup,  do  not  dissipate 
their  strength  by  boiling  in  water  and 


"GOLDEN  GATE"  Pi  Leal  Lard. 


This  is  the  Lard, 

So  Pure  and  Hard, 

That  is  Sold  with  the  Hams, 

The  Butter  and  Jams, 

In  the  Great,  Big  Stores 

That  TRADE  Built. 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/YIN  FRANCISCO. 


then  draining  off,  but  use  simply  what 
will  barely  cover  them,  adding  from 
time  to  time  to  replace  the  waste  by 
evaporation  soup  from  the  soup  pot, 
which  should  be  kept  simmering  con- 
veniently near.  A  half  hour  before 
serving,  strain  out  all  bones  and  bits  of 
meat  from  the  latter,  put  vegetables  in 
and  stir  in  an  "egg-drip"  of  beaten  egg 
and  flour,  just  before  turning  it  out  in- 
to the  tureen. 

As  there  are  always  people  who  are 
in  despair  over  the  fleas  in  their  cats, 
it  is  worth  while  to  know  that  flowers 
of  sulphur  rubbed  into  the  fur  will  rid 
the  cat  of  the  pest.  Emily  Webb,  writ- 
ing to  "Our  Fourfooted  Friends,"  rec- 
ommends it.  She  says:  "  It  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  if  the  cat  licks  it  off  it  will 
not  hurt  her.  Then  comb  the  fur  with 
a  fine-toothed  comb.  Mix  a  little  sul- 
phur and  butter  (never  use  lard)  and 
rub  under  the  ears,  under  the  legs  and 
down  the  backbone.  Mange  is  the  re- 
sult of  poor  and  insufficient  food  and 
carelessness  generally  in  the  care  of  the 
cat.  Little  worms  form  under  the 
skin,  and  their  constant  squirming  and 
crawling  almost  set  the  cat  crazy.  Let 
the  sulphur  paste  remain  on  the  cat  all 
day,  then  wash  it  off  with  warm  water 
and  a  cloth.  Continue  this  treatment 
until  the  cat  is  cured.  Keep  the  skin 
and  fur  clean  and  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  mange.  Dirt  brings  a  variety 
of  diseases.  The  sulphur  paste  has 
been  tried  to  kill  fleas  with  perfect  suc- 
cess and  is  entirely  harmless.  I  have 
cured  sore  ears  by  washing  with  warm 
water  and  a  soft  ragf." 


You  get  full  face 
value,  every  time 
you  buy  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for   2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


SUGAR 

2 «  alb. 

One  Order  to  One  Family 

To  compel  the  quick  Introduction  of  our  un- 
atohed    QUALITY   GROCERIES    Into  every 
horn",  we  will  sell  one  order  to  one  family  of  our 
POPULAR  SPECIAL  COMBINATION   NO.  51 
$8  SO.    Freight  shipment!  picked  and  de- 
;red  free  to  San  Francisco  depots. 
51  lbs.    best  Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  .$1.00 

18  lbs   new  fancy  head  Table 

l!ic<»,  very  best   1.00 

101b.  pail  Pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex..  1.00 
5  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 
Uncolored  Japan,  Spider  Leg, 
Oolong  or  Ceylon  Tea,  75c  grd.  2.60 
5  lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  40c  grade   1.60 

5  lbs.    Pure    Baking  Powder, 
Eastern  "Cream"  1.50 

Everything   Guaranteed— Money  naok.  Trial 
sample  of  any  Item  mailed  free. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 
25  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

18a  Pago  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  request. 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   •  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 


RANCHES  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  OAKLAND. 


$3500 
$3760 


$5000 
$7000 


00 


7Vt  acres  full  bearing  fruit,  Royal  Ann 
Cherries  and  Muir  Peaches;  new  8-room 
house;  modern  plumbing;  stable,  etc. .etc. 
4  acres  full  bearing  Apricots;  new  4-room 
house;  stable,  chicken  and  pigeon  range 
and  houses  complete. 
$5000.00   12  acres,  fruit  assorted  and  abundant; 
house,  stable,  etc. 
160  acres;  35  bead  of  cattle. 
240  acres,  200  acres  tillable;  abundant 
supply  of  water. 


00 


$3000.00  7%  acres  near  San  Jose,  7  acres  full  bear- 
ing fruit;  has  paid  over  6%  net  annually 
to  present  owner  for  six  years  and  all 
work  hired. 

Large  Variety  of  Oakland  City  Property  Also. 
S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 

STOPPED  FREE 
M    M  Permanently  Cured  by 

-I  %  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
„  I  I  V NERVE  RESTORER 

■  No  Fits  after  nrst  day's  use. 

■  CONSULTATION,  persons!  or  by  malL  treatise  and 

•3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 

Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
NaaTooa  Duososas,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance.  Debility ,  Exhaustion.       Fouadad  16: 1. 

PR  R  H.Kl  lNF  Ill.931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55.57-59-61  First  St.,  8tn  Frineisoo,  Ctl. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  ft  OO  Portland,  Or. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  October  26,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $1  lS^fal  lti'.f     II  12*®1  144 

Thursday   1  16!j®l  144      1  14%®l  12\ 

Friday   1  13?s®l  15*      1  12*6)1  14^ 

Saturday   1  164<a.l  15         1  15'8@1  13% 

Monday   1  15  ®1  \6%      1  14   ®1  154 

Tuesday   1  16  @1  114      1  14ft@l  134 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   484<a)94  45'8®45Ti 

Thursday   49?S@48  464®45X 

Friday   49?»@49  454@45X 

Saturday   49  ®484  45->,®45?i 

Monday   48«@48*         45  @45* 

Tuesday   484@494  454@464 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1904.  May,  1905. 

Thursday  II  48  @1  474        II  504®1  4954 

Fridav   1  46  @1  46%  1  484@1  49 

Saturday   1  47  @1  464  1  49?,®1  49 

Monday   1  4B*@1  454  1  48*®1  47J» 

Tuesday    l  43*@1  44%         l  454®i  47 

Wednesday   1  444@1  444  1  464®1  46 

Wheat, 

The  local  spot  market  for  wheat  has 
continued  in  much  the  same  groove  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  with  business  of 
light  volume  and  mostly  on  local  account. 
There  has  been  lately  more  wheat  arriv- 
ing from  Oregon  and  Washington  than 
has  been  going  outward  from  this  port, 
and  the  same  condition  of  affairs  will 
likely  continue  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  this  State  are 
not  of  sufficient  volume  to  admit  of  note- 
worthy exports,  and  may  prove  inade- 
quate for  home  needs,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  acreage 
seeded  this  winter.  Most  of  the  ships 
now  on  the  engaged  list  are  chartered  for 
mixed  cargoes,  and  where  wheat  is  taken 
it  will  be  mainly  for  stiffening  only. 
Ocean  freight  rates  are  without  material 
change,  but  the  market  for  grain  char- 
ters is  weak,  not  being  quotable  over  22s. 
on  wheat  cargoes  to  Cork  for  orders, 
usual  option  as  to  ports  of  discharge.  In 
the  speculative  market  for  wheat  there 
have  been  some  breaks  the  past  week,  the 
powers  in  Chicago  seeing  fit  to  hammer 
prices  down.  The  following  from  the 
Chicago  Trade  Bulletin  shows  how  easily 
it  is  to  figure  on  the  bear  side  when  par- 
ties wish  to  do  so:  "The  movement  of 
wheat  to  the  primary  markets  of  the 
United  States  from  July  1st  to  October 
1st  was  about  66,000,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  (52,000,000  bushels  for  the  cor- 
responding time  in  1903.  The  exports  of 
Hour  and  wheat  during  the  same  period 
were  about  10,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  .'16,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  time 
last  year— a  decrease  of  26,000,000  bush- 
els, or  72  per  cent.  The  official  visible 
supply  of  wheat  on  October  1st  was  about 
1,900,000  bushels  less  than  one  year  pre- 
vious. Estimating  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  at  550,000,000  bushels,  and 
allowing  72,000,000  bushels  for  supplies  in 
all  positions  on  July  1st,  1904,  the  aggre- 
gate supplies  for  twelve  months  would  be 
approximately  622,000,000  bushels.  Al- 
lowing 415,000,000  bushels  for  consump- 
tion and  75,000,000  bushels  for  seeding 
purposes,  and  10,000,000  bushels  for  ex- 
port to  date — thus  accounting  for  500,- 
000,000  bushels — there  would  remain  for 
export  during  the  next  nine  months  and 
for  supplies  on  hand  July  1st,  1905,  about 
122,000,000  bushels.  The  exports  from 
October  1st,  1903,  to  July  1st,  1904,  were 
about  85,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of 
about  9,400,000  bushels  per  month." 
Other  figures  from  equally  reliable  sources 
prove  a  decided  shortage. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  45  @1  41% 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  45  @1  47V4 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  11.48®  1  43*. 

May.  1905,  delivery,  ll.504®1.454. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.444®l. 444;  May, 
1905.  11.46*®  1.46. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-dffl-s-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   U4®134s  22®— s 

Local  market   II  374®1  40  11  424®1  474 

Flonr. 

Market  is  tolerably  firm  for  flour  from 
this  year's  wheat,  particularly  for  brands 
which  are  well  and  favorably  known. 
There  is  considerable  Hour  offering,  bow- 
ever,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time  and  for  which  custom  is  being- 
sought  at  material  concessions  from  full 
current  rates. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 


Barley. 

Demand  continues  fairly  active  for  de- 
sirable export  grades  of  the  ordinary 
variety  of  barley  and  at  as  good  figures 
as  have  been  lately  current.  There  are 
no  evidences  of  much  doing  in  Chevalier, 
buyers  and  sellers  being  apart  in  their 
views  of  values.  Bids  from  shippers  are 
not  much  higher  for  Chevalier  than  for 
ordinary  barley  of  corresponding  grade. 
Good  to  choice  feed  descriptions  are  in 
moderate  request  on  local  account,  and 
values  are  being  quite  well  maintained  at 
the  quoted  range.  There  is  some  dam- 
aged barley  on  the  market  and  for  this 
stock  there  is  little  call,  even  at  seemingly 
low  prices.  In  the  speculative  market  lit- 
tle has  been  done  the  past  week  and  fluc- 
tuations were  not  pronounced,  although 
at  a  lower  range. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  I!  11'4@1  12'/, 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  074@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  124®1  !7Ji 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   I  20  ®1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   I  00  ig>l  10 

Oats. 

For  good  to  choice  feed  oats  the  market 
is  fully  as  firm  as  previously  noted,  but 
many  of  the  oats  which  have  been  lately 
arriving  from  the  North  are  of  quite  com- 
mon quality,  and  for  this  stock  the  mar- 
ket is  slow  and  devoid  of  firmness.  Choice 
seed  oats  are  not  readily  obtainable  and 
are  commanding  stiff  prices.  High  grade 
Blacks  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  figure. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  ®1  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  374@1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  274®I  35 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  30   @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

Market  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  East- 
ern, but  there  is  not  much  California 
corn  of  any  sort  offering.  Most  of  the 
Eastern  is  of  rather  ordinary  quality,  and 
for  this  description  the  market  is  not 
showing  any  special  firmness.  There  is 
considerable  corn  going  outward;  a 
steamer  sailing  Saturday  last  took  6688 
centals  for  Central  America. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  40  ®1  474 

Large  Yellow   1  40   ®1  474 

Small  Yellow   1  60   ®1  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  in  bulk..    1  324@1  43% 

Bye. 

Not  much  in  store  here  and  no  heavy 
quantities  offering  to  arrive. 

Good  to  choice  II  40   ®1  45 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  this  cereal,  market 
being  practically  bare.  Nominal  values, 
based  on  buyers'  views,  are  $1.90@2.25  for 
good  to  choice. 

Beans. 

Most  of  the  wholesale  trading  in  beans 
lately  has  been  consummated  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  in  some  instances  at  relatively 
higher  figures  than  wore  warranted  as 
regular  quotations  at  this  center.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  buyers  who  are  anx- 
ious to  secure  supplies  to  pay  more  in  the 
country  than  they  will  bid  here.  For 
sound  beans  and  in  every  way  desirable 
the  market  is  firm.  Wet  and  damaged 
are  going  at  irregular  prices  and  less  than 
quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B>s  12  90   ®3  15 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  ®3  40 

Large  White   2  40   @2  75 

Pinks   2  75  @3  25 

Bayos.  good  to  choice   2  75  ®3  00 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00   @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  25  @4  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50   @2  75 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  moderate  quantities  arriving 
from  Humboldt,  both  Green  and  Niles, 
but  they  are  mostly  damp.  Strictly 
choice  dry  are  scarce  and  not  obtainable 
under  $3  per  cental. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  ®2  50 

Oarbanzos,  Large  :        3  25   @3  50 

nnrhanzos.  Small     3  00   ©3  25 

Niles   2  25  (&  

Hops, 

The  local  market  gives  no  evidence  of 
special  change.  Spot  stocks  are  light  and 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 
The  last  steamer  for  Australia  carried 
45,328  lbs.  hops  from  this  port.  Largo 
quantities  are  going  forward  by  rail  to 
the  Atlantic  side,  en  route  for  Europe. 
An  exchange  says:  "The  hop  crop  of 
Germany  is  now  pretty  definitely  placed 
at  360,000  German  hundredweight,  or 
39,693,600  pounds,  as  compared  with  452,- 
000  hundredweight  in  1903.  This  amount 
is  a  middling  crop,  but  a  little  more  than 
enough  for  the  country's  own  wants.  In- 
dications from  other  parts  of  Europe  are 
that  Austria-Hungary  will  produce  about 
70,000  hundredweight,  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  will  produce  60,000  hundred- 
weight more  hops  than  last  year,  and  that 
the  other  hop-growing  countries  in 
Europe  will  hold  their  own  in  comparison 
with  last  year,  except  England,  which  is 
reported  to  grow  100,000  hundredweight, 
or  11,200,000  pounds,  less  this  year.  This 
will  leave  England  with  a  considerable 


shortage  of  hops  for  its  own  consump- 
tion." Late  New  York  advices  state: 
"Markets  in  all  sections  have  continued 
in  very  firm  position.  In  New  York  State 
36c.  has  been  paid  for  choice,  and  37c.  by 
some  of  the  Western  brewers  for  selected 
lots.  The  selection  is  already  becoming 
difficult  in  New  York  State  on  account  of 
the  large  purchases  for  American  brew- 
ers. Qualities  have  already  been  ad  vanced 
and  what  were  prime  three  weeks  ago  are 
choice  grades  to-day.  On  the  local  mar- 
ket considerable  activity  has  been  shown 
of  late  and  some  1903  Pacific  Coast  hops 
have  been  purchased  by  an  exporter  at 
32c.  English  and  Continental  advices 
continue  firm." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  28  @3l 

Wool. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  good  to 
choice  wools,  and  there  are  few  being  of- 
fered here,  being  mostly  picked  up  in  the 
interior  by  dealers  and  speculative  oper- 
ators. The  market  is  fully  as  firm  as  at 
any  previous  date  the  current  season. 
The  steamer  City  of  Peking,  sailing  Sat- 
urday last,  carried  68,028  lbs.  wool  for 
New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  22  @ — 

Northern,  defective  17  @20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ^22 

Nevada    15  ®20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  ®18 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  ®10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Demand  for  hay  is  mainly  for  the  bet- 
ter grades,  while  offerings  are  heavier  of 
damaged  hay  than  of  desirable  stock. 
The  market  is  firm  for  best  qualities,  es- 
pecially of  Wheat  and  Tame  Oat,  but  for 
wet  and  poor  hay  there  is  little  inquiry, 
even  at  low  prices. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  114  00  ®  15  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00  ®  14  0U 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  13  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  11  00 

Barley   9  00  @  12  (0 

Alfalfa   10  00   <a  12  00 

Stock  hay   5  00  ®   7  00 

Compressed   13  50   ©16  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   50  @  70 

MIllHtnfTs. 

Market  for  Bran  pr  esents  an  easy  tone, 
with  prospects  that  any  changes  in  prices 
in  the  near  future  will  bo  to  lower  figures. 
Middlings  are  being  rather  steadily  held, 
with  stocks  not  very  heavy.  Quotable 
values  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
have  continued  practically  as  last  noted. 

Bran,  fi  ton  lift  00  @  20  00 

Middlings   24  00  @  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  @  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  @  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00  @  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  50  ffl  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Utah  Alfalfa  Seed  is  coming  forward 
and  is  being  offered  in  small  lots  at  151c. 
The  California  product  is  worth  the  same 
money.  Market  for  Mustard  Seed  re- 
mains firm:  the  Trieste  variety  is  scarce, 
and  of  Yellow  there  is  not  much  offering. 
Flaxseed  is  arriving  from  Washington, 
representing  principally  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts. 

Flax   II  80  @  2  35 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  13500 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  15  ®154 

Canary   7  @— 

Rape   1*@  24 

Hemp   34®— 

Timothy    5  ®  54 

Honey. 

Stocks  of  choice  to  select  are  not  large 
and  are  being  steadily  held.  For  some 
White  Extracted  from  Nevada  of  very 
superior  quality,  as  high  as  7c  is  being 
realized  in  the  tilling  of  small  orders. 
Ordinary  Extracted  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  been  placed  recently  in  round 
lots  at  3c  on  this  market. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  „          44®  54 

Extracted,  Amber   3*@  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  34 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  124<al3 

Amber  Comb   9  ®U 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  There  are  no  large  quan- 
tities offering,  either  on  the  spot  or  to 
arrive. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  ft  29  ®30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Good  to  choice  Beef  is  in  fair  demand 
at  fully  as  good  figures  as  have  been  cur- 
rent for  several  weeks  past,  but  common 
grades  are  dragging,  with  considerable 
of  the  latter  arriving.  Veal  is  in  good 
supply  and  market  for  same  not  especially 
firm.  Values  for  Mutton  and  Lamb  re- 
main quotably  as  last  noted,  both  descrip- 
tions being  in  ample  stock  for  present 
needs.  Hogs  are  being  shipped  in  rather 
freely,  but  are  meeting  with  a  good  de- 
mand at  prevailing  values. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 


beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft   6  @  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ®  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  ®  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  fts   44®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   44®  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44®  44 

Veal,  large,  f!  ft   6  ®7 

Veal,  small,  ~?  ft   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  %  ft   8  @  84 

Hides,  Skins  and  TaUow. 

Offerings  of  Hides  in  prime  condition 
are  meeting,  as  a  rule,  with  prompt  cus- 
tom at  full  current  rates.  Condition  of 
the  Pelt  market  is  unchanged,  values 
ruling  steady.  A  large  shipment  of  Tal- 
low was  made  per  sailing  vessel  to  Europe 
the  past  week. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  tlways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @10      —  ®  94 

Medium  Steers,  4R  to  56  fts  —  @  94    —  ffl  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @  9      —  @  84 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @  94  —  ®  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —  ®9      —  ®  84 

Stags  —  @  7      —  ®6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10      —  ®9 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®114  —  @104 

Dry  Hides  164@17  154@16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts.  13  ®14      12  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @19      —  @17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00®  1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 2  75®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  76®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®—— 

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line  at  present. 
Quotations  are  based  on  asking  prices, 
values  remaining  nominally  as  last  noted. 

Bean  Bags  I  4*®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64@74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5*@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36, spot   5  @54 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  *  100    4  50  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  34ft   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  very  heavy  arrivals  of 
choice  California,  but  considerable  East- 
ern poultry  was  received.  Prices  con- 
tinued at  much  the  same  range  as  pro- 
ceeding week,  with  market  tolerably  firm 
for  desirable  offerings,  medium  size  to  full 
grown  young  stock  being  most  in  request. 
Firmness  of  the  markot  was  especially 
pronounced  on  Young  Turkeys  and  Young 
Pigeons  in  prime  to  choice  condition. 

Turkeys,  Young.  •  ft  I  22  @  24 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  ft                 14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  ft                        15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                4  50  @500 

Hens,  large                                      5  50  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old                                   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  50  ®  6  00 

Fryers                                             450  @500 

Broilers,  large                                 3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 2  50  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen                          4  50  @500 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen             5  00  ®  6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair                                 150  @200 

Goslings,  ft  pair                              2  00  @  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  young                                 2  00  ®  2  25 

Butter. 

Market  is  quotably  lower  for  the  better 
grades  of  fresh  and  is  decidedly  slow  and 
weak  for  the  common  qualities.  Holders 
of  cold  storage  butter  are  crowding  stocks 
to  sale,  which  is  interfering  with  the  ad- 
vantageous disposal  of  fresh.  A  large 
packing  firm  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has 
opened  a  branch  here  for  the  sale  of 
Eastern  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   26  @27 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®22 

Dairy,  select   24  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   20  ®22 

Dairy,  seconds   17  ®18 

Mixed  Store   14  @- 

Cheese. 

While  stocks  of  mild  new  domestic  flats 
are  not  heavy,  the  demand  is  not  brisk  at 
the  rather  stiff  prices  lately  established. 
Young  Americas  are  in  moderate  supply 
and  are  going  at  much  the  same  figures 
as  are  now  ruling  on  flats  of  recent  make. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11 4®  124 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®ll 

California,  fair  to  good   94®<0 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @124 

Eastern   U  @1S 

Kggs. 

Supplies  of  uniformly  large,  white  and 
in  every  way  strictly  select  fresh  are 
light,  and  are  meeting  with  a  firm  mar- 
ket. Fresh  eggs  running  irregular  as  to 
size,  color  and  quality,  are  not  being  espe- 
cially sought  after.  Buyers  who  do  not 
insist  on  the  fanciest  fresh  are  using 
mostly  cold  storage  and  Eastern  eggs, 
these  being  in  liberal  stock. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  40  ®42 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  Blze.  33  <&38 

California,  good  to  choice  store   274*824 

Eastern  firsts   24  ®27 

Eastern  seconds   20  ®22 

Vegetables. 

Desirable  qualities  of  most  kinds  were 
in  limited    receipt.     Onion  market  de- 
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veloped  more  firmness,  with  offerings  only 
moderate  and  demand  fair  at  the  improved 
figures.  Choice  Tomatoes  were  scarce. 
Green  Corn  was  in  reduced  receipt  and 
mostly  of  very  common  quality. 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  fl>   4   @  5 

Beans,  String,  #  fi>   2(4®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  ft   2Vt@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  fts. . .     75  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  #  box   30   @  60 

Egg  Plant,  $  box   40 

Garlic,  $s  B>   4 

Mushrooms,  f,  lb   10 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   50 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  ctl   1  35 

Peppers,  Green,  $  box   30 

Rhubarb,  ^  box   75 

Summer  Squash,  ^  box   40 

Tomatoes,  box   30 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  were  free  receipts  of  Sacramento 
River  potatoes,  and  market  for  this  stock 
lacked  firmness,  the  demand  being  slow. 
Salinas  Burbanks  were  rather  steadily 
held,  being  in  only  moderate  supply  and 
in  fair  request  on  local  account.  Sweets 
were  in  heavy  stock  most  of  the  week, 
and  market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 
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Salinas  Burbanks,  f.  cental. . . 

River  Burbanks,  V  cental  

River  Reds,  f,  cental  

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  sack  

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  were  in  liberal  receipt  from 
Humboldt  county  and  Oregon.  These, 
in  connection  with  fair  supplies  of  East- 
ern, furnished  ample  stocks  for  current 
needs,  and  market  presented  an  easier 
tone,  especially  for  other  than  most  se- 
lect. Sales  were  mainly  within  range  of 
$1.00@1.25  per  box  for  good  to  choice, 
only  strictly  fancy  selling  above  $1.25. 
Late  Pears  were  in  moderate  stock,  selling 
at  much  the  same  range  of  prices  as  last 
noted,  with  demand  not  very  active. 
Plums  were  in  light  supply  and  not  much 
sought  after.  Persimmons  moved  slowly, 
with  asking  prices  much  the  same  as  pre- 
vious week.  Pomegranates  were  in  fairly 
liberal  supply,  and  only  for  the  very 
choicest  did  the  market  show  any  special 
firmness.  Grapes  in  prime  condition  sold 
to  fair  advantage,  but  the  demand  was 
not  very  brisk  and  was  mostly  local. 
Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  prac- 
tically out;  a  few  Nutmeg  Melons  are  still 
coming  forward.  Berries  were  in  light 
receipt  and  mainly  of  common  quality,  for 
which  sort  the  market  ruled  weak. 

Apples,  fancy,  <p  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb.  bx. . . 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box  

Figs,  ^  box  

Grapes,     box  or  crate   

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Huckleberries,  f,  ft)  

Nutmeg  Melons,  f.  box  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f,  box  

Pears,  Cooking,  f,  box  

Persimmons,  f,  regular  box  

Plums,  Coe's  Late  Red,  TP  box  — 

Pomegranates,  f.  small  box  

Pomegranates,     large  box  

Pomegranates,  fancy,  ^  large  box 

Quinces,  f,  box  

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth.  f,  chest 

Strawberries,  large,  38  chest  

Watermelons,  $  doz  

Dried  Fruits. 

In  the  market  for  tree  fruits  in  a  dried 
state,  growers  have  little  to  worry  about 
at  present,  and  wholesale  handlers  are 
walking  as  a  rule  on  very  safe,  if  not  vel- 
vety ground.  Stocks  of  most  kinds  in 
both  first  and  second  hands  are  now  light 
and  promise  to  be  well  cleaned  up  before 
another  season  opens.  Only  for  Apples, 
Prunes  and  Pigs  is  the  market  to-day 
devoid  of  strength,  and  for  above  kinds 
the  situation  is  by  no  means  noteworthy 
for  weakness.  Apples  are  ruling  fairly 
steady,  and  were  it  not  for  Eastern  com- 
petition would  be  selling  to  good  advan- 
tage. Fig  market  is  rather  weak  for 
ordinary  white,  but  there  are  no  excessive 
offerings  of  choice  of  either  white  or 
black.  The  market  for  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Nectarines  is  decidedly  firm, 
with  spot  stocks  of  the  entire  line  of  light 
volume.  Tendency  on  Prunes  is  to  firmer 
prices  than  have  been  lately  current, 
especially  on  the  large  and  small  sizes,  of 
which  there  are  not  many  now  offering. 
The  steamer  Nicaria,  sailing  the  past 
week,  took  over  1,00(1,000  pounds  Prunes, 
including  970, 868  pounds  for  Germany  and 
35,000  pounds  for  Holland.  The  last 
steamer  for  Australia  carried  159,117 
pounds  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  Raisins, 
and  including  71,016  pounds  of  Prunes. 
The  steamer  Qucon,  for  British  Columbia, 
carried  35,125  pounds  dried  fruit,  includ- 
ing 29,300  pounds  Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5V4®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  6yt 

Apricots,  Moorpark     8  @11H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  V  ft          7H@  8 54 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Nectarines,  Red,  fi  ft   554®  654 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   6  @  754 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  t%@  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 
Pears,  standard,     ft   6%®  1)4 
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Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @1054 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   554®  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   654®  8 

Plums,  bellow,  pitted   654®  VA 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4   @  754 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lJ4<®154c:  40-50s.  3%®4c; 
50-60S,  254@2%c;  60-70S,  2(S2'4c;  70-80s,  VA@\%.a\ 
80-90s,  l^®154c;  90-lOOs,  %@lc;  small,  HO&c. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   354®  454 

Apples,  quartered   354®  454 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  254 

Figs,  Black   254®  4 

Raisins. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  shortage  in  this 
year's  Raisin  pack,  the  market  has  a  firm 
tone,  but  Fresno  advices  state  that  the 
packers  propose  to  take  all  the  profits,  hav- 
ing combined  and  fixed  the  price  at  2c.  to 
be  paid  the  growers  for  new  crop.  Growers 
generally  think  3c.  would  not  be  an  un- 
reasonable figure  to  realize,  as  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  so  badly  damaged 
as  to  be  unfit  for  Raisins,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  damaged  stock  is 
wholly  worthless.  If  justice  is  meted  out, 
such  combines  to  rob  the  producer  will 
eventually  act  as  a  boomerang.  Included 
in  the  week's  shipments  were  218,629  lbs. 
Raisins  per  steamer  Ventura  for  Aus- 
tralasia. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-fb  box    ..    90   («>,  95 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  2U-ft  box   90   (SI  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-lb  box  1  35   (w\  50 

Dehesas,  20-  tt>  box  1  85  ®2  00 

Imperials.  20- lb  box  2  25  <g>2  50 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @354c 

3-  Crown  Standard  354(«  3,'bC 

4-  Crown  Standard  4  ®454c 

Seedless  Thompsons  4ttfe4^c 

Seedless  Sultanas  35^(n3%c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  55^c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  454c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Some  Valencia  Oranges  arrived  this 
week,  and  this  will  probably  prove  the 
last  receipts  in  this  center  of  old  crop. 
The  new  crop  Navels  on  market  are  not 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  sought  after.  There 
is  a  fair  movement  of  Lemons  at  steady 
prices,  with  supplies  ample  for  the  re- 
quirements. Market  for  Limes  shows  the 
same  easy  tone  previously  noted. 

Oranges,  Valencias,  $  box   3  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  75  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good          1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   2  50  @3  50 

Limes,  Mexican.  $  box    4  00   @4  50 

Nuts. 

Almond  market  is  firm  for  good  to 
choice;  there  are  practically  none  in  first 
hands  and  stocks  held  by  jobbers  are 
being  rapidly  reduced.  Walnuts  are  in 
active  request;  the  yield  is  proving  lighter 
than  estimated  and  higher  prices  are 
being  asked. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  1j*  ft  10  @1254 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  1254@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   9H(SK)54 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime    554®  6^4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @1254 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  M)  ®I054 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  ©1154 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  (&  954 

Wine. 

Prices  for  this  year's  dry  wines  have 
not  yet  been  established.  Indications  are 
that  the  range  of  values  will  be  more 
than  ordinarily  wide,  owing  to  great  dif- 
ference in  quality.  Some  buyers  claim 
they  will  be  able  to  make  purchases  at 
13c.  for  early  deliveries,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  good  wine  will  be  obtainable 
at  above  figure.  Last  year's  dry  wines 
remain  quotable  at  15@18c.  per  gallon. 
It  is  likely  there  will  be  more  money  in 
holding  than  in  selling  good  to  choice 
1903  wine  at  these  prices.  For  last  year's 
sweet  wines  30c.  continues  to  be  the  ask- 
ing figure  at  the  wineries.  The  steamer 
City  of  Peking,  sailing  Saturday  last,  car- 
ried 173,633  gallons  and  34  cases  wine,  in- 
cluding 168,714  gallons  for  New  York. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  243,100  gallons  and  for  preced- 
ing week  were  240,200  gallons. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  5i  sks  130,231 

Wheat,  ctls   45,861 

Barley,  ctls  184,303 

Oats,  ctls   42,18g 

Corn,  ctls   11,056 

Rye,  ctls   823 

Beans,  sks   33,735 

Potatoes,  sks   23,897 

Onions,  sks   3,485 

Hay,  tons   2,971 

Wool,  bales   2,012 

Hops,  bales   2,1 


1,648,952 
998,299 
1.311,360 
433,278 
42,089 
19,630 
141,752 
391,452 
55.978 
76,363 
28,192 
22,148 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,986,835 
746,392 
2,763,391 
475,878 
47.138 
22,868 
256,483 
400,432 
70,525 
81,965 
24,844 
16,408 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sk   17,160 

Wheat,  ctls   213 

Barley,  ctls  147,315 

Oats,  ctls   535 

Corn,  ctls   5,699 

Beans,  sks   790 

Hay,  bales   1,198 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   45,448 

Honey,  cases   22 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,673 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


1,237 
140 
658 
6 
15, 
24. 
50. 
741. 
125 


564 
704 
!)M 
,805 
945 
298 
IIS 
Mil 
IC.il 
616 
34,885 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,340,514 
302.187 
2,246,851 
9,637 
5,961 
12,155 
61,624 
1,358,159 
226,718 
1,849 
28,713 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  11,  1904. 

772,018.— Preserving  Fruits— E.  N.  Alexandrian, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

771.855.  — Retort-G.  W.  Arper,  Oakland,  Cal. 
772,324. — Forceps — N.  D.  Asdell,  S.  F. 
772,270.— Vehicle— H.  Beckwith,  Oakland,  Cal. 

771.856.  — Ironing  Board  — W.  O.  Bowman,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

772.273. — Mask — A.  Braverman.  Fresno,  Cal. 
771,970.— Oil,  Burner— L.  E.  Coleman,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

771.814.— Hasp  Lock— J.  Daw,  Oakland.  Cal. 
772.091. — Drain  Trap  —  A.  W.  Edwards,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

77 ',228.— Vine  Cutter— F.  M.  Ewell,  Egypt,  Wash. 
772,230.— Straining  Machine— F.  J.  Farner,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

771,979.— Cuspidor  Carrier— C.  H.  Gunn,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

772.036. — Account  Book— C.  L.  Haggard,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

772,313. —Electric  Controller— A.  W.  Harrison, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

772.097.  — Beet  Topper— G.  L.  Hayes,  Roseburg.Or. 
771,981.— Oil  Burner  —  T.  W.  Hill,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

772.098.  — Screen— E.  Hipolito,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
772,100.— Pile    and  Wharf  Support  —  H.  C. 

Holmes,  S.  F. 

772,043.— Boh ing  Apparatus— C.  Kleinschmidt, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

772,157.— Ratchet  Lever  —  H.  W.  Kochler,  Os- 
wego, Or. 

772.01ft.— Oil  Burner— H.  Luckenbach,  S.  F. 
772,047.— Hoisting  Mechanism— G.  W.  Menefee, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
772,109.— Center  Fire  Balance  Engine  — R.  A. 

Morton,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
772,173.— Music  Leaf  Turner— O'Neel  &  Edwards, 

Lafayette,  Or. 
771,997.— Lathe-A.  Palm,  Ventura,  Cal. 
771,999.— Waterproof  Feathers— C.  A.  Potter, 

S.  F. 

772,254. — Clamp— J.  C.  Reckweg,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
772,060.— Door  Opener— G.  Rischmuller,  S.  F. 
772,002.— Electric  Clock— T.  A.  Schlueter,  Oak- 
■  land,  Cal. 

77 ',886.— Game  Appliance— F.  H.  Smith,  S.  F. 

771.948.  — Buggy  Top— G.  H.  Taylor,  Goldendale, 
Wash. 

771,887.— Crushing  Rolls— J.  A.  Thomas,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

771.949.  — Crushing  Rolls— J.  A.  Thomas,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

772,072  —Snatch  Block— A.  Uren,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Big  Price  for  Irrigated  Land. — A 
Ventura  dispatch  says:  Leopolda  Schi- 
appa,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in 
the  county,  has  purchased  of  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Ramsey  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers' 
ditch,  which  covers  a  rich  territory  be- 
tween Santa  Paula  and  Saticoy,  in  this 
county.  The  price  was  $31,000.  Mrs. 
Ramsey  purchased  the  property  a  few 
years  ago  for  $2500.  In  the  transfer  she 
reserves  the  right  of  200  inches.  The 
purchaser  will  at  once  proceed  to  cement 
the  ditch  to  save  the  1500  inches  of  water 
it  carries  in  his  6  miles.  The  control  of 
this  ditch  gives  the  owner  one  of  the  best 
irrigating  systems  in  the  State.  With 
his  own  ditch  he  now  controls  an  exten- 
sive irrigating  system  on  both  sides  of 
the  Santa  Clara  river. 


TH§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibcrt  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


oo&s , 

everywh" 


The   Philippine  Islands, 

our  tropical  possessions,  have 
proven  a  great  market  for  P  &  B 
Goods.  The  Nipa  huts  are 
giving  way  to  modern  houses 
and  P  &  B  Paints,  Roofings  and 
Papers  are  in  constant  demand. 

If  they  are  good  abroad  they 
are  good  at  heme. 

BOOKLET  FREE.  46 

The  PARAFFIN E  PAINT  CO. 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Los  Argelcs,   Portland,   Seattle,  Denver 


J 


When  to  Suspect 
Brights  Disease. 

Here  are  the  commonest  symptoms: 

Weakness  or  loss  of  weight;  puffy 
ankles,  hands  or  eye  -  lids;  Kidney 
trouble  after  the  third  month;  urine 
may  show  sediment;  failing  vision; 
drowsiness.  Any  one  of  these  should 
make  you  suspicious. 

The  deaths  due  to  kidney  trouble 
(technically  known  to  physicians  as 
Brights  Disease)  have  attained  fright- 
ful proportions,  now  amounting  to  over 
140,000  deaths  annually.  The  last  cen- 
sus showns  that  the  deaths  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1890. 

The  Denver  Medical  Times  quotes 
Dr.  Loomis,  the  famous  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital authority,  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieves from  hundreds  of  autopsies  that 
nine-tenths  of  men  and  women  over 
forty  have  Brights  Disease  in  some 
form.  It  is  our  national  scourge. 
People  must  realize  that  kidney  trouble 
(to  be  more  accurate — Brights  disease) 
is  a  serious  thing. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  start 
at  once  on  Fulton's  Renal  Compound 
for  Brights  Disease,  the  only  cure  in 
the  known  world.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco. 

THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

long 


12  inches 
14  " 
16 
18 

24  " 
30 


9.00 
10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


per  1000 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


.DEWEY.STRONG&CO.^ 

(SI 
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World's  Fair  Awards. 


CALIFORNIA  MAKES  NOTABLE  RECORD  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  LINES. 

California  has  made  a  record  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Never 
has  a  State,  in  competition  against  all 
climes  and  conditions,  made  a  cleaner 
sweep.  The  variety  of  resources,  as 
revealed  in  the  exhibits  here,  has  been 
the  marvel  of  the  millions  that  have  at- 
tended the  fair.  The  following  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  awards  made  to  Cali- 
f  ornians : 

CALIFORNIA  COMMISSION. 

Grand  Prize— Canned  fruits  in  tins 
and  glasses,  vegetables  in  process,  wine  ex- 
hibit, beneficial  insects. 

Gold  Medal— Honey. 

Silver  Medal— Butter. 

Bronze  Medal— Soils,  grasses,  seeds 
and  cereals. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Gold  Medal— J.  K.  Armsby  Company, 
dried  fruits;  Castle  Bros.,  dried  fruits; 
Central  California  Canneries  Company, 
canned  fruits;  Griffin  &  Skelley  Com- 
pany, canned  fruits;  Long  Syrup  Refin- 
ing Company,  crystallized  fruits  and 
Maraschino  cherries;  California  Wine  As- 
sociation, wines;  Chauche  &  Bon,  wines; 
A.  Finke's  widow,  wines;  Gundlach-Bund- 
schu  Wine  Company,  wines;  Italian-Swiss 
Colony,  wines;  Mount  Diablo  Vineyard 
Company,  wines;  Napa  &  Sonoma  Wine 
Company,  brandies;  A.  Repsold  &  Co., 
brandies;  Wetmore  -  Bowen  Company, 
clarets:  P.  C.  Rossi,  vermouth;  Rosen- 
blat  Company,  apricot  brandy. 

Silver  Medal— E.  Aigeltinger,  hay; 
E.  Clemens  Horst  Company,  hops;  E. 
Martinoni,  vermouth;  E.G.  Lyons  &  Rass 
Company,  brandies;  California  Wine  & 
Brandy  Company,  wines;  French-Ameri- 
can Wine  Company,  wines;  Lachman  & 
Jacobi,  wines;  C.  Schilling  &  Co.,  wines; 
John  Loeffier  Preserve  Company,  condi- 
ments of  pickles;  Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co., 
dried  fruits  and  nuts. 

Bronze  Medal  —  Monterey  Packing 
Company,  soused  mackerel;  William 
Hoelscher  &  Co.,  wines;  C.  M.  Mann  & 
Co.,  wines;  Schlessinger  &  Bender,  wines; 
Cox  Seed  Company,  vegetable  seeds; 
Hugh  H.  Lamont,  flax. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Grand  Prize  —  Los  Angeles  Olive 
Growers'  Association,  olive  oil;  Los  An- 
geles County  World's  Fair  Committee, 
preserves,  vegetables,  etc.;  Bishop  &  Co., 
collective  exhibit;  Cawston's  Ostrich 
Farm,  South  Pasadena,  ostrich  feathers. 

Gold  Medal  —  Los  Alamitos  Sugar 
Company  (90),  Los  Alitos;  Los  Alamitos 
Sugar  Company  (84),  Los  Alitos,  beet 
sugar;  Corsica  Citron  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, citron;  George  Williams,  Los  An- 
geles, sauces;  H.  Jevne,  Los  Angeles, 
wines;  Sierra  Madre  Vintage  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  wines;  H.  J.  Wollacott,  Los 
Angeles,  wines;  California  Cream  Lemon 
Company.  Los  Angeles,  cream  of  lemon; 
Lemola  Soap  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
lemon  soap;  F.  W.  Braun  &  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, olive  oil;  James  Hill  &  Sons,  Los 
Angeles,  olive  oil;  J.  V.  Mills,  Los  An- 
geles, peanuts. 

Silver  Medal  —  R.  C.  Gillis,  Santa 
Monica,  beans;  Coachella  Valley  Products 
Association,  Coachella,  cantaloupes;  Los 
Alamitos  Sugar  Company,  Los  Alamitos, 
syrups,  etc.;  Emerson  Bros.,  honey;  Los 
Angeles  County  World's  Fair  Committee, 
honey;  Los  Angeles  Brewing  Company, 
malt  and  beer;  Italian  Vineyard  Com- 
pany, wines;  Miss  Bessie  Marsh,  South 
Pasadena,  crystallized  f.  1.;  Aminta  W. 
McNaughton,  South  Pasadena,  candied 
flowers;  E.  C.  Ortega,  chili;  Southern 
California  Wine  Company,  wines;  Cali- 
fornia Fish  Company,  collective  exhibit. 

Bronze  Medal  —  Edward  Germain 
Wine  Company,  wines;  Old  Mission  Pre- 
serving Company,  marmalade>;  Johnson 
Musser  Seed  Company,  seeds;  Mrs.  H.  W. 
R.  Strong,  pampas  grass. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Gold  Medal — Bostonia  Fruit  Growers 
&  Packers'  Company,  raisins:  San  Diego 
county,  collective  exhibit  of  dried  fruits; 
Citrus  Products  Company,  citric  acid; 
Ackerman  &  Tuffley,  olive  oil;  San  Diego 
county,  rye. 

Silver  Medal— California  Citrus  Pro- 
ducts Company,  oil  of  lemon;  C.  M.  Gif- 
ford,  olive  oil:  Citrus  Products  Company, 
fruit  juice  and  lemon  extract;  C.  M.  Gif- 
ford,  ripe  oliv3s;  Ackerman  &  Tuffley, 
ripe  olives. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Gold  Medal  —  Thomas  Nicholson, 
sweet  potatoes;  Orange  County  World's 


Fair  Commission,  vegetables;  James  Ir- 
vine, beans  and  onions;  Golden  West  Cel- 
ery &  Produce  Company,  celery. 

Silver  Medal— W.  S.  Hall,  alfalfa 
seed;  John  Joplin,  peppers;  J.  E.  Taylor, 
corn;  Edward  Utt,  peanuts. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Silver  Medal— P.  H.  D.  Kingsbury, 
marmalades. 

Bronze  Medal— P.  H.  D.  Kingsbury, 
lemon  juice. 

VENTURA  COUNTY. 

Gold  Medal  —  J.  K.  Armsby,  seed 
beans;  Ventura  county,  olive  oil;  Ojai 
Olive  Oil,  olive  oil. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Gold  Medal  —  Elwood  Cooper,  olive 
oil;  Santa  Barbara  County  Commission- 
ers, mustard  seed. 

Silver  Medal— Santa  Barbara  county, 
ripe  pickled  olives. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Grand  Prize— Stockton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Stockton,  reclaiming  lands, 
irrigation,  etc.;  Stockton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Stockton,  vegetables;  Stock- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  Stockton, 
beans,  seeds. 

Silver  Medal— Cherokee  Lane  Olive 
Orchard,  Lodi,  olives;  El  Rubio  Olive 
Grove,  Acampo,  olive  oil;  Stockton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Stockton,  photograph 
farm  scenes;  Buhach  Produce  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Stockton,  buhach; 
Bachmann  &  Brandt,  Stockton,  chicory; 
J.  B.  Cory,  Acampo,  dried  apricots  and 
peaches;  Frank  Voltalina,  Stockton,  mac- 
caroni. 

Bronze  Medal—  B.  F.  Langford, 
Acampo,  onions;  Arthur  Thornton, 
Acampo,  potatoes;  El  Dorado  Brewing 
Company,  Stockton,  beer. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

Silver  Medal— Jerome  Blain,  Laton, 
barley:  Andrew  Larson,  Laton,  alfalfa: 
Nares  &  Saunders,  Laton,  vegetables: 
W.  N.  Harris,  Laton,  collaborator  and 
views;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Moradian,  Laton,  silk 
cocoons;  Kings  county,  dried  fruit. 

Bronze  Medal— D.  E.  Brown,  Laton, 
Indian  corn;  M.  Rodenbaugh,  Laton, 
Egyptian  corn:  W.  R.  and  A.  A.  Smith, 
Laton,  tomatoes;  Sworder  Bros.,  Laton, 
Egyptian  corn. 

SACRAMENTO   VALLEY  EXHIBIT. 

Gold  Medal — Sacramento  Valley  Veg- 
etable Growers,  vegetables;  J.  M.  Howell, 
Helenville,  wool;  California  Winery,  Sac- 
ramento, wines;  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento, 
wool;  John  Heany,  Courtland,  hemp 
straw;  Lovdale  Bros.  Company,  Sacra- 
mento, hops;  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  Sacramento,  hops; 
Sacramento  County  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, beans;  Birdsall  Olive  Oil,  Auburn, 
olive  oil;  Alden  Anderson,  Suisun,  prunes, 
peaches:  Ehmann  Olive  Oil,  Oroville, 
olive  oil;  John  C.  Gray,  Oroville,  olive 
oil;  Stice  &  Gardner,  Red  Bluff,  dried 
fruits. 

Silver  Medal  —  Woodland  Sultana 
Raisin  Growers,  dried  fruits:  Walter  Bul- 
lard,  Chico,  hay;  Ekman  &  Stow,  Oro- 
ville, olive  oil:  John  Heaney,  Gridley, 
hemp;  Ehmann  Olive  Oil,  pickled  olives; 
Fair  Oaks  Fruit  Company,  Fair  Oaks, 
olive  oil;  Cooks  Spring  Mineral  Water, 
mineral  water:  Mrs.  Rose  A.  Bailey,  fruit 
cake;  John  Campbell,  Maxwell,  wool: 
Durst  Bros.,  Wheatland,  hops;  John 
Heaney,  Lincoln,  currants;  Tehama 
County  Grain  Growers,  Red  Bluff,  dried 
fruits. 

Bronze  Medal. — J.  C.  Mazal,  Loomis, 
dates:  J.  C.  Mazal,  Loomis,  wines;  Colusa 
Packing  Company,  Colusa,  prunes;  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Development  Association, 
dried  fruits;  Mrs.  Rose  A.  Bailey, 
Cosumne,  preserves;  Sacramento  County 
Grain  Growers,  cereals:  John  S.  Fouts, 
Colusa,  mineral  water;  Castle  Rock  Min- 
eral Springs  Company,  Castella,  mineral 
water;  James  M.  Namee,  Thermalito,  figs: 
Winters  Dried  Fruit  Company,  Winters, 
dried  fruits:  E.  Blowers  &  Son,  Wood- 
land, olive  oil. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Grand  Prize— Contra  Costa  county, 
vegetables. 

Gold  Medal— F.  H.  Busby,  Concord, 
olive  oil. 

Silver  Medal— Martin  &  Correghino, 
Clayton,  wines;  Alhambra  Mineral  Water 
Company,  mineral  water. 

Bronze  Medal— John  Swett  &  Son, 
Martinez,  grape  juice. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

Gold  Medal— Hunt  Bros.  Company, 
Hay  wards,  canned  fruits;  Alameda  County 
Commissioners,  vegetables;  Pacific  Vine- 
gar &  Pickle  Works,  pickles,  etc.:  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Company,  beet  sugar;  E.  A. 
Wright,  Oakland,  vinegar;  E.  A.  Wright, 


Oakland,  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades; 
Pleasanton  Hop  Company,  hops;  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Canners'  Company,  preserves; 
University  of  California,  seeds;  J.  M.  Doty, 
Livermore,  olive  oil;  August  Hagerman, 
barley;  F.  J.  Lea  &  Co.,  olive  oil. 

Silver  Medal— California  Fruit  Can- 
ners' Company,  fruits;  E.  A.  Wright, 
Worcester  sauce:  California  Salt  Com- 
pany, salt;  Pure  Water  Company,  waters, 
etc.;  Dr.  H.  H.  Cross,  Livermore,  wines. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Grand  Prize— Dresel  &  Co.,  Sonoma, 
wines. 

Gold  Medal  —  Petaluma  Incubator 
Company,  incubators  and  brooders. 

Silver  Medal— David  Hitzel,  Guerne- 
ville,  tobacco. 

NAPA  COUNTY. 

Grand  Prize— W.  S.  Keyes  &  Son, 
Howell  Mountain,  dry  wines. 

Silver  Medal— Brun  &  Chaix,  Oak- 
ville,  wines. 

FRESNO  COUNTY. 

Gold  Medal  —  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation of  Fresno,  raisins;  Fresno  Home 
Packing  Company,  Fresno,  seeded  raisins; 
Roeding  Fig  Packing  Company,  Fresno, 
figs;  Barton  Estate,  Ltd.,  Fresno,  wines: 
Minnewawa  Home  Packing  Company, 
Fresno,  olive  oil;  Roeding  Olive  Com- 
pany, Fresno,  olive  oil. 

Silver  Medal— Fresno  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  alfalfa  honey;  J.  C.  McGib- 
bon,  Heedley,  honey;  Eagle  Packing  Com- 
pany, Fresno,  dried  fruit;  T.  J.  Ham- 
mond, Fresno,  canned  fruit;  Minnewawa 
Home  Packing  Company,  Fresno,  ripe 
olives. 

Bronze  Medal  —  F.  J.  Hammond, 
cereals. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Grand  Prize— Paul  Masson  Cham- 
pagne Company,  San  Jose,  wines. 

Gold  Medal— George  Frank  &  Co., 
San  Jose,  prunes  and  pears;  J.  H.  Flick- 
inger  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  canned  fruits; 
Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  San 
Jose,  prunes;  Sorosis  Fruit  Company, 
Saratoga,  prunes;  L.  H.  Wakefield,  Sara- 
toga, prunes;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Cutler,  San 
Jose,  seeds;  C.  C.  Morse  Seed  Company, 
San  Jose,  seeds;  A.  V.  Stuart,  San  Jose, 
olive  oil. 

Silver  Medal  —  El  Quito  Olive  & 
Vine  Farm,  San  Jose,  wines;  El  Quito 
Olive  &  Vine  Farm,  San  Jose,  olive  oil; 
Pacific  Congress  Springs,  San  Jose,  min- 
eral water;  Figprune  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 
San  Jose,  figprune  beverage;  Campbell 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Campbell,  dried 
fruits. 

Bronze  Medal— Mihalovitch-Fletcher 
Company,  Los  Gatos,  fruits,  etc.;  Golden 
West  Soda  Works,  mineral  water. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

Silver  Medal — Monterey  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Salinas,  potatoes. 


Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Larj,re,  Medium  find  Small  Bottles. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CA  Ll- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  *J5.00 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP.  CAL. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

BAM  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Writ*  for  Pamphlet!  and  Priest. 


Best  In  The  World. 


The  time-tried  remedy  which  has  done  duty  In 
e?ery  clime.  ma.klnt.-lta  way  by  its  matchless 
curative  propertlee  tor  Spavin,  Rlngboiw, 
Curb,  Splint  and  all  forms  of  Lamanen. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Thousands  of  horsemen  year  after  year  gladly  at- 
test Its  merits. 

 .  _  Lisle,  Ont.,  Dec.  19,  woa. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  a  (Treat  amount  of  your 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  I  am  now  on  my  twelfth 
bottle.  I  have  round  It  satisfactory.  I  have  cured 
dozens  of  horses,  have  found  it  the  best  remedy 
1  ever  got  hold  of.  We  can  (ret  it  rhtht  here  in 
town.  There  have  dozens  of  people  asked  me 
about  It  and  I  said  "it  is  the  best  stuff  in  the  world 
for  Spavins,  Calls,  Sprslns  and  many  other 
things."  They  went  and  got  a  bottle  and  tried  It 
and  said  It  was  just  the  best  they  ever  got.  I 
have  been  dealing  in  horses  for  twelve  years  and 
1  never  found  anything  to  equal  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  books  so  that 
1  can  tell  the  people  more  about  it,  and  you  will 
oblige.  Yours  truly. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  HUNTER, 

Price  S 1 1  six  tor  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equul.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure,  al«"  "»  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  Che  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburq  Falls,  Vt. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3%-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKKK  &  CO  NAN  FRANCISCO. 


Glean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attarhmt-nt.  made  by  the  M.  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  need*,  separ- 
ating oaU  from 
wheiit,  «*.' pa  rat- 
ing liarlejr  from 
wheat.  K  e  have 
Special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 

!-<«tl. 

We  Will  Bell  You  One  of  Our  Mn.  hi...  *  on  Time, 
and  to  convince  you  that  thin  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  genernl  farm  dm,  will  ship  Ton 
one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  row  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


WIRr 
FENCL 

WEST  COAST  WIRt  f>IRCN  WORKS 

IS  rot  MONT  ST  StNfUltCUrr 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Atrri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kens,  H.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.:  barrel,  425  lb.,3!4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  .JAM  KS  OOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wstt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pre't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  136;  Bullion  and  ChlortnatlOD 
Assay,  IX;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
nssaylng,  160.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


October  29,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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Hunt  up  the  dealer 

who  sells  our  fence 

in  your  town.  There  is  one,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
get  the  best.  Compare  the  AMERICAN  with  any  other 
fence  on  the  market  and  you  will  quickly  see  why  it  has 
gained  its  world-wide  popularity.  The  fence  that  has 
greatest  weight  to  the  running  rod.  This  means  greatest 
strength;  longest  life;  best  appearance.  The 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

never  fails  to  give  good  and  lasting  account  of  itself  in 
hard  service.  It  will  outwear  the  ordinary  fences.  We 
have  printed  a  book  about  the  AMERICAN  FENCE.  It 
tells  cold,  pure  facts,  and  gives  clear  reasons  why  the 
AMERICAN  is  the  fence  for  the  wise  buyer  to  select.  It 
tells  what  fencing  to  use  for  different  purposes.  It  is  full 
of  handy  hints.  You  had  better  write  for  it  today.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55,  OH10Aeo  i,EW  TOBK 


DENVER,  BAN  FKA.NtiSCO 


Humboldt  Stock  Farm. 

Pure-Bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle. 

HOME  OF  THE  PRIZE-WINN1N0  HERO  OF  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORN S— Quinto  herd.  41  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903;  <2A  premiums  Cal.  State  Fair  1902. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue.  Est.  of 
W.  H.  Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS,  HOL.STEINS  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Who.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


KNOB  HILL,  STOCK  FARM— Polannd-China 
Swine  and  Shon  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


BKONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs-Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  PetHluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  th  it  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BEKK SHIRES—  Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GH  BRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co. ,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Manufac-   T"*       It  O  f» 
turer  and  Dealer  POUltry  SUppllCS 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  13  and  $5  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


A  Brick  Water  Tank  in  California. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Eeno,  whose  location  in 
this  State  we  do  not  at  the  moment  re- 
member, writes  to  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  an  interesting  account  of  build- 
ing a  water  tank  with  brick  for  a  home 
supply.    He  says: 

My  idea  in  building  a  water  tank  of 
brick  was  that  it  would  be  more  econom- 
ical than  if  made  of  any  other  material, 
and  that  the  water  would  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  wood.  I  also  believed  that 
the  water  would  remain  cooler  in  a  tank 
of  this  character.  I  built  a  brick  tank 
and  find  that  all  my  anticipations  are 
fully  realized. 

The  framework  is  the  same  as  for  any 
ordinary  wooden  tank.  The  corner 
posts  are  6x6  inches,  well  braced.  It 
stands  on  cement  piers  instead  of  a 
brick  foundation,  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

I  constructed  piers  by  digging  holes 
2  feet  deep  and  20  inches  square.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  hole  I  laid  concrete, 
composed  of  about  five  parts  of  gravel, 
three  parts  clean  sand  and  one  part 
cement.  Next  I  put  down  two  redwood 
plank,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  coated 
with  coal  tar;  each  was  16x16  and  3 
inches  thick,  and  fastened  together  se- 
curely. To  these  I  nailed  a  redwood 
post  8x8  inches  square  and  20  inches 
high.  All  this  was  carefully  bedded  in 
concrete,  composed  of  one  part  cement 
and  seven  parts  sand.  These  8x8  pillars 
were  very  firm,  and  upon  them  I  set 
the  four  corner  posts  of  the  framework. 
I  then  built  the  frame  as  for  an  ordi- 
nary wooden  tank. 

On  the  joists  I  laid  a  double  floor  of 
2-inch  boards  carefully  tarred.  On  this 
floor  I  drew  a  circle  8£  feet  in  diameter 
and  laid  the  brick  to  it  flatwise,  using 
mortar.  I  bnilt  up  the  wall  of  the  tank 
4z  feet  high  in  this  manner,  being  care- 
ful to  break  joints  and  keep  the  wall 
plumb. 

I  then  laid  a  single  course  of  brick, 
using  broken  pieces  principally,  and 
bedded  them  in  mortar.  After  the 
mortar  had  set,  the  bricks  were  ready 
for  covering.  I  made  a  cement  com- 
posed of  seven  parts  clean  sand  and  one 
part  cement  and  coated  the  wall  on  the 
inside  and  outside,  giving  a  smooth  sur- 
face. 1  then  applied  a  coating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  making  this  about 
}  inch  thick,  so  that  no  wood  would  be 
exposed.  After  allowing  the  brick  work 
to  settle,  I  went  over  the  walls  and  floor 
on  the  inside  with  a  coating  of  cement 
i  inch  thick,  composed  of  one  part  ce- 
ment and  five  parts  sand.  After  allow- 
ing the  cement  to  become  seasoned,  I 
filled  the  tank  with  water.  In  several 
hours  it  began  to  leak  by  the  water 
passing  through  the  brick.  To  prevent 
this,  I  made  a  solution  of  water  and 
cement  about  the  consistency  of  strong 
whitewash  and  applied  this  to  the  in- 
side of  the  tank  with  a  whitewash 
brush. 


World's  Grain  Crop  and  Consump- 
tion. 


The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  grain  this  year  (1904)  will  be  as 
follows:  Wheat,  84,400,000  metric 
tons  (of  2204  pounds  each);  rye,  39,500,- 
000  metric  tons;  barley,  29,100,000 
metric  tons;  oats,  48,800,000  metric 
tons;  maize,  80,600,000  metric  tons. 
This  year's  European  grain  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  14£%  less  than  that  of 
1903.  The  shortage  in  the  world's  crop 
this  year  will  amount  to  5%. 

The  amount  required  for  consumption 
in  the  current  year  is  estimated  to  be: 
Wheat,  86,438,000  metric  tons;  rye, 
41,427,000  metric  tons;  barley,  30,880,- 
000  metric  tons;  oats,  51,320,000  met- 
ric tons;  and  maize,  82,880,000  metric 
tons. 

The  discrepancy  between  this  year's 
production  and  consumption  will  be 
made  up  from  the  "visible  supply," 
which  now  amounts  to  14,400,000  tons 
of  grain. 

All  over  Europe  there  exists  a  seri- 
ous scarcity  of  feed  stuffs  for  animals. 
— George  H.  Murphy,  consul-general, 
Frankfort,  Germany. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

FXDR  SALE, 

THIRTY  HEAD  OF  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBT.  ASHBURNER,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  IN  SERVICE: 

Imp.  Blythe  Victor  No.  140609 
Marshal  Is  Combination  No.  18621 8 
King  Abottsburn  No.  172598 

HEREFORD  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Emperor  110629 


Must  Hatch  Incubator 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  Cf\I—, 


JOSEPH  MARZEN,  Proprietor,  Lovelocks,  Nevada. 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  ^Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Pasteur's 

ANTHRAX  VACCINE 

Successfully  used  since  1882  upon   several   million  animals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ld., 

CHICAGO.  409  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


 yvianufactured  t>Y  

CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  &  MILLING  CO. 

DOVETAIL,  HALF-CORNER  AND  BOX-CORNER  HIVES. 

GUARANTEED    TO    BE    THE    BEST  MADE! 

Write  for  catalog.  738  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

II— ■  MANUFACTURED    BY  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Routing  of  Cars  Belongs  to  Shippers. 

Judge  Wellborn,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  in  Los  Angeles  has  rend- 
ered his  decision  in  the  fruit  routing 
cases,  denying  the  application  for  a 
stay  of  execution  asked  for  by  the  rail- 
roads upon  the  former  decision  of  the 
court,  which  decision  denied  the  rail- 
roads the  right  to  arbitrarily  route 
shipments  of  fruit  at  the  initial  ship- 
ping point. 

Attorneys  for  the  railroads  gave 
notice  of  appeal  from  Judge  Wellborn's 
latest  decision  both  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

Judge  Wellborn  announced  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  file  a  written 
opinion,  but  would  rule  on  the  motion 
briefly  giving  his  reasons  for  the  benefit 
of  the  attorneys. 

In  his  opinion  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative hardships  should  be  applied 
to  the  decision  of  the  pending  case, 
and  that  to  justify  the  suspension  of 
the  decree  it  must  be  shown,  first,  that 
irremediable  damage  will  result  to  the 
defendants  by  its  enforcement,  and 
second,  that  no  such  loss  will  result  to 
the  complainant,  and  by  this  is  meant 
not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  the  general  public,  or  more 
especially  the  citrus  fruit  shippers. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  defend- 
ants will  sustain  damages  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  decree,  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  recompense,  but 
the  nature  and  amount  of  which  is  as- 
certainable. 

As  against  this  phase  of  the  case, 
said  the  Court,  the  proposition  arises, 
will  the  complainant  sustain  damages 
by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the  de- 
cree ?  In  what  condition  will  the 
suspension  of  the  decree  leave  the  ship- 
pers ?  The  decree  restores  to  them 
the  routing  privilege;  the  suspension 
will  take  it  from  them  and  thereby,  as 
found  in  his  opinion,  utterly  destroys 
competition  both  as  to  service  and 
rates.  As  to  the  value  of  this  privilege 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Bissell  and  others,  and 
that  it  is  of  great  value  is  evidenced  by 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  re- 
tain it,  as  shown  by  this  litigation,  and 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
that  the  railroads  expect  to  transport 
25,000  or  30,000  cars  of  citrus  fruits 
this  year. 

Judge  Wellborn  then  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  question  of  rebates,  which, 
he  said,  was  a  violation  of  the  Inter- 
state Act  so  flagrant  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  language  sufficiently 
strong  and  blistering  to  characterize  it, 
and  intimated  that  while  the  matter 
had  not  been  treated  directly  in  the 
case  at  bar,  he  was  convinced  the  joint 
tariff  was  a  violation  of  that  Act,  and 
for  that  reason  the  court  could  not  en- 
tertain favorably  the  motion  if  the 
obvious  intention  was  to  violate  some 
other  law  than  the  Interstate  Act. 

"It  follows,"  concluded  Judge  Well- 
born, "from  the  views  expressed,  that 
the  motion  for  a  stay  of  the  decree  is 
denied.  The  temporary  stay  is  ter- 
minated by  the  opinion." 

Mr.  Milliken  at  once  filed  notices  of 
appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Ninth  District  and  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  asks  that  the  court,  in  fixing  the 
bond  for  costs,  also  fix  the  amount  to 
cover  damages,  so  that  it  could  act  as 
a  supersedas.  This  Judge  Wellborn  de- 
clined to  do.  "I  will  not  approve  a 
bond  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  my  action,"  said  the  Judge. 


BARGAIN  SALE 

1  fifty  horse  power  motor:  1  eight  inch  Byron 
Jackson  centrifugal  pump  with  tower,  pipes  and 
fittings  complete;  guaranteed  to  lift  2000  gallons  of 
water  SO  ft.  per  minute. 

Five  registered  Berkshire  boars,  progeny  of  Kio 
Benito  Prince,  No.  58279,  all  immune  from  cholera. 
Rio  Benito  Prince  has  been  the  champion  at  the 
California  State  Fair  for  the  last  three  ye  irs,  this 
year  weighing  970  lbs. 

Twenty  grade  sows  bred  to  Rio  Benito  Prince. 

Fifty  unregistered  thoroughbred  Durham  heifer-*, 
two  years  old,  bred  to  a  splendid  registered  Dur- 
ham bull. 

Inquire  of  C.  W.  REED, 

Rooms  720-721  Mills  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Remarkable  Record. 


The  experience  of  J.  F.  Hiner,  who 
owns  a  30-acre  ranch  near  Bellevue 
station,  says  the  Santa  Rosa  Republi- 
can, furnishes  a  valuable  object  lesson 
in  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  starting  a  chicken  ranch  on 
small  capital,  if  proper  energy  and  care 
are  combined  with  the  limited  capital 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Hiner  conceived  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing himself  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness a  little  more  than  a  year  aero.  His 
first  move  was  to  procure  an  incubator. 
He  then  proceeded  to  purchase  about 
500  eggs  for  the  first  hatching  and  they 
were  placed  in  the  incubator  January  6, 
1904.  He  afterwards  pnt  in  two  more 
hatchings,  and  from  the  three  took  out 
a  little  over  1400  chicks. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  Mr. 
Hiner  lost  only  seven  of  the  entire 
number  from  the  time  they  were  hatched 
until  they  were  large  enough  to  sell, 
and  not  one  of  the  seven  died  from  any 
disease,  but  the  loss,  small  as  it  was, 
was  in  every  case  attributable  to  acci- 
dent. 

May  6 — just  4*  months  from  the  time 
the  eggs  were  placed  in  the  incubator — 
several  of  the  pullets  from  the  hatch 
commenced  laying,  and  he  is  now  get- 
ting more  than  100  eggs  daily  from 
these  pullets,  though  they  are  less  than 
nine  months  old.  He  has  now  one  of 
the  finest  small  stocks  of  White  Leg- 
horns that  can  be  found  in  that  section. 
This  result  has  been  obtained  by  unre- 
mitting care  and  energy  in  providing 
for  them.  His  houses,  yards,  etc.,  have 
all  been  constructed  with  an  idea  of 
cleanliness,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  poultry.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  outside  of  the  cost  of  his  place, 
Mr.  Hiner's  entire  investment  in  houses 
and  feed  and  everything  used  up  to  the 
time  he  began  to  receive  an  income 
from  his  chickens  would  exceed  $500  or 
$600. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AOENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fitit :   plain  their  Inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  Ideas  Will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wlwe  tbey  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    jeara'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tton  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Frets. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  sim  e  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparat  on  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  giv< 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  •  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidt 
Bent  free  on  application. 


Stock  Feed  Abundant.  —  Visalia 
Times,  Oct.  20:  Andrew  P.  Thompson 
came  down  from  Pleasant  valley,  in  tho 
hills  east  of  Porterville,  Monday.  He 
states  that  .ibundant  rains  have  fallen  in 
Pleasant  valley  and  that  there  is  now  ex- 
cellent feed  for  stock.  He  thinks  the 
present  season  up  to  date  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  seen  here  during'  the  past  thirty- 
five  years. 


Vc,cr!rAdrvice  FREE 

l>r.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  nur- 
peon  of  long  experience  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Lxi^rience"  on  the  diseases  of 
horst-tt,  Kiving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustruted  with  liiaprumg 
shuwinn  the  skeleton  and  circu- 
,  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
|reterem-es  that  make  them  plain. 
rTella  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  ts  pound  or  not.  Every  hi-,  owner 
should  have  one.    It  is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

is  the  only  guut antef-d  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoe  Bolls  rm  1  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
ami  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints,  Crease 
Heel,  Scratches,  Catarrh,  >  tc.  Send  today  anu  get  the 
book  f  rue  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle's  specifics. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.  33  Beverly  St.  Boston.  Maw. 
437  OTarrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Umeart  of  to-called  MsfrSi    Tuttli'ionly  i*  Avuidall  Mist- 

<  ■     I  ■■<  p  are  unly  trmpurary  rxlirf. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  M0NTPELIER. 


LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^^^*  CALIFORNIA. 


A  MONOGRAPH 


ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  therrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustratod  with  ninny  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods f'>r  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  arc  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRIS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Contracts  entered  into  now  for  bench 
grafting  fur  season  of  1906. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in 
the  nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to 
satisfied  customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  iTSSS^JS. 

malum,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 

5c.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000  00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  GenMMgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  or  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  sorts 


J 


Grafted  tti 

Also  fine  two-year  Seedlings  from 
carefully  hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 
FOR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRV  OREGON  MOSS.  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  Jariuary-Eebruarv.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  bv  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPAINY.. 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

5IERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  CAL. 


GREENBANK  £jEDi^E*^AD8TI° SODA 


Octobkr  29,  1904. 
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GOOD  ROADS. 


The  Oiled  Roads  of  California. 


The  State  Department  of  Highways 
at  the  Capitol  has  just  finished  the 
compilation  of  a  comprehensive  report 
on  oiled  roads  and  oiled  streets  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  soon  be  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  with  appropriate  illus- 
trations. The  method  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  oiled  highways  in  the 
various  counties,  under  the  differing 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  have 
been  gone  into  in  great  detail,  the  in- 
formation presented  cannot  but  prove 
of  great  value  and  interest  to  road- 
makers  everywhere. 

Mileage  is  Doubled. — The  official 
figures  show  that  there  are  2197£  miles 
of  oiled  country  roads  and  550i  miles  of 
oiled  streets  in  California,  the  mileage 
having  been  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  so  popular  has 
this  kind  of  thoroughfare  become.  In 
addition,  there  are  1098  miles  of  oiled 
railway  roadbed. 

Summary. — In  summing  up  his  con- 
clusions on  the  subject,  State  Highway 
Commissioner  Ellery  says: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bulletin  to 
present  all  the  available  data  relative 
to  oiled  roads  in  California,  and  also  to 
show  the  results  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  crude  oil  to  the  various  soils 
and  roadbeds  within  the  State.  The 
experiments  of  forty  counties,  from 
Tehama  in  the  north  to  San  Diego  in 
the  south,  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
cover  the  subject  so  thoroughly  that 
certain  deductions  may  be  drawn  which 
will  give  a  basis  of  work  to  those  desir- 
ing to  enter  upon  or  to  continue  this 
important  improvement  to  the  high- 
ways of  the  State. 

How  Oiling  Began. — "In  the  begin- 
ning oil  was  used  as  a  substitute  for 
water  to  lay  the  dust  of  roads  more 
cheaply.  Its  efficiency  for  this  pur- 
pose was  quickly  recognized,  and 
through  the  hardened  and  lasting  sur- 
face obtained  roadmakers  were  led  to 
its  use  in  making  permanent  road  sur- 
facing. It  is  along  this  latter  line  that 
such  remarkable  success  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Development  of  the  Work. — "Un- 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BKO.  HONORED. 


They  Captnre  Highest  Award  at  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition. 

The  World's  Fair  judges  have  awarded  P.  E. 
Myers  &  Bro..  Ashland,  Ohio,  highest  grand  prize 
and  gold  medal  for  their  famous  line  of  Pumps. 
Hay  Tools,  etc. 

This  is  only  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  every 
one  who  knows  the  best  "Takes  off  his  hat  to  The 
Myers. 


doubtedly  the  work  of  the  future  will 
be  the  development  of  oil  surfacing  to 
the  point  where  an  artificially  bitumen - 
covered  roadbed  will  be  had.  In  such 
development  what  is  most  needed  is 
strict  adherence  to  certain  good  road 
principles  and  the  close  attention  and 
application  of  the  roadmakers  to  see 
that  the  sub-grade  or  foundation  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  such  principles. 

Preparation  of  Foundation. — 
"Careful  work  should  be  had  in  the 
preparation  of  a  road  that  is  to  be 
oiled.  If  an  earth  foundation  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  should  be  worked  until  a 
uniform  density  is  obtained.  In  the 
case  of  macadam  or  graveled  roads, 
they  should  be  smooth  and  free  from 
weak  and  worn  out  spots.  No  one 
would  think  of  laying  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment without  first  obtaining  a  firm  and 
uniform  foundation. 

Equal  Distribution. — "In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oil  to  any  surface  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  get  an  equal 
distribution  and  a  liberal  sanding  to 
hold  the  oil  in  place  on  the  crowned 
surface.  Again,  the  sand  not  only  re- 
tains the  oil  in  position,  but  is  incor- 
porated with  and  thus  gives  the  real 
body  to  the  contained  asphaltum.  The 
bearing  power  of  the  surface  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  proper  saturation  of 
sand  with  the  oil 

Grading  and  Drainage. — "The 
effort  in  securing  a  good  foundation, 
properly  graded  and  drained,  and  the 
careful  application  of  oil  and  sand,  will 
be  amply  repaid  in  a  good  road." 

The  counties  which  have  no  oiled 
thoroughfares  at  this  date  are  Alpine, 
Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Inyo, 
Lake,  Lassen,  Mendocino,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Shasta, 
Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Trinity.  The  moun- 
tainous nature  of  these  counties  and 
the  high  rates  of  freight  preclude  them 
from  the  use  of  oil  on  their  roads  to  ad- 
vantage. 
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troubles  instantly  re- 


"PainkilW 

[PERRY  DAVIS'J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain  of  both  external  or  in- 
ternal. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 
using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

Adjusted  to  any  plow  beam,  wood 
or  steel,  they  balance  the  plow  so 
that:   The  draft  is  reduced  on  the 
horses,  'i  he  plowman  docs  not  havcv 
to  hold  the  handles.  Weeds  and  tall- 
grass  turned  completely  under.   They  repulate  evenly, 
depth  and  width  ot  furrow.  The  boy  can  plow  with  easo 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  farmer  writes:— "More  than 
satisfied.  Did't  have  to  cuss  when  plowing."  '-Wouldn't 
take  120.00  for  mine." — IVm.  Norman,  Sebring,  Pa.  "My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  a  man's  place." — II.  N.  Evans, 
Lompoc.  Cal.  "Gives  satisfaction  in  any  kind  of 
ground."—  II.  D.  Allen.  Broken  Straw,  N.  Y.  "Certainly 
a  man-Baver." — J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxford,  Pa. 

"We  have  scores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
term*  to  agents.    Write  for  booklet  today. 

WONDER  PLOW  CO. ,312  Factory  St.,  St.Clalr.Mleh. 


fHPAP  DATP5  California,  Washington 
WIIC/Ar  K/\  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
Q  28  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Pearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

O  226  West  6th  St  .  Los  Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  10$ 


1  The  Western  Empire"  a  32-page  mag* 
B  azine  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  or 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 
PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F„  Gal.  &  Washington,  D.  G. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  a  few  of  which  we  give  below  : 
First,  last  and  always, 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST 

It  holds  World's  Record  for  clean  skimming,  having  averaged  for  50  con- 
secutive runs  a  loss  of  only  .0138  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  skimmilk. 

THE  U.  S.  HAS  A  PRACTICAL  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN  into  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  pour  milk. 

THE  U.  S.  WEARS  THE  LONGEST  with  the  least  expense,  so  its  users  say. 

THE  U.  S.  CAN  PRODUCE  THICK  CREAM  as  welt  as  thin  cream  without 
clogging,  thus  enabling  the  user  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cream- 
eries that  demand  thick  cream  and  pay  one  cent  more  a  pound  for  it. 

THE  U.  S.  IS  THE  SAFEST  SEPARATOR,  its  gears  being  entirely  enclosed, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  danger  of  injury  to  them  or  those  around  it. 

THE  U.  S.  SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY,  as  all  who  will  buy  one 
■will  soon  find  out. 

From  the  above  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 
We  have  transfer  hooiea  tit  many  different  points,  thus  Insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  LotMs  Exposition,  space  52, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Building. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


8  EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L».'stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An  eles,  California. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines 
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Drying. 
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Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:in: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drylrg 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
F»rlce»,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turni  Either  Way. 


The  Only  Gang  with  a  Caster  Land  Wheel. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  TWO-FURROW. 


LA  CROSSE  SIX-DISC  PLOW. 

CAIN    FURNISH    I —3—  3—+  —  5—  Ct  DISC. 


LEVER  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  CHANNEL  FRAME. 

For  Orchard  Work  We  Furnish  Guard  Rails  on  Outer  Sides  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Trees. 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated,  But  Are  Furnished. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  10-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAVANA  SHOE  PRESS  DRILL. 


Send  for 

Catalogue. 


Never  Skips. 

Never  Bunches, 
Never  Chokes, 
Never  Disappoints. 


THE  SBPIi  DISC  OIL. 

BROAD  TIRE,  WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS,  BOTH  WHEELS  DRIVERS, 

SOLID  STEEL  FRAME,  REAR: LIFT,  PERFECT  BALANCE. 
Manufacturers  of 

Shaw  Improved  Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO.,Stockton,Cal. 


No  complicated  parts  to  Ret  out  of  order. 
Every  part  easily  accessible. 
Uses  either  gasoline,  distillate  or  crude  oil. 
The  best  for  general  use  where  a  cheap  and  -reliable  power  is 
desired. 

Terms  to  suit  purchasers.   Send  for  circular. 

Boyer  Machine  Works, 


46  SPEAR  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  1'uiup  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE. 


JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  94%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  mln- 
§P      Ing,  etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

109-JU  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL ,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buttaln  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.  Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 
Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 

Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Self-lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


rN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 
\\//^|/^pv     niDP     Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
\\\J\JU     t^lt^Cr.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave. 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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Oregon's  Butter  Queen  at  the  World's 
Fair. 


The  imperial  Loretta  D.,  141708, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  herd 
in  the  dairy  demonstration  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  It  was  a  hard  fought 
contest,  a  contest  between  feeders  and 
the  cows  of  the  breeds.  It  was  a  splen- 
did finish,  every  cow  in  the  Jersey  herd 
in  perfect  condition. 

The  figures  for  economical  produc- 
tion of  butter  fat  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  the  work  of  computation  is 
so  far  along  that  the  Jersey  breed 
stands  out  pre-eminently  winner  over 
the  Holsteins,  Shorthorns  and  Brown 
Swiss.  In  this  contest  there  were 
twenty-five  Jerseys,  fifteen  Holsteins, 
twenty-five  Shorthorns  and  five  Brown 
Swiss.  In  the  Jersey  herd,  Oregon  is 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  five  rep- 
resentatives, four  of  the  five  owned  by 
the  Ladd  estate  of  Portland  finishing 
among  the  first  ten  cows  of  that  breed 
in  the  following  order:  Loretta  D., 
first;  Dorinda  Darling,  fourth;  Prize 
May's  Duchess  2d,  fifth;  Oonan  23d, 
ninth.  The  full  list  of  Jerseys  compet- 
ing will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  Oregon  cows  will  be  brought 
home  to  the  Crystal  Spring  farm.  South- 
east Portland,  and  with  them  will  come 
Montana's  butter  queen,  Diploma's 
Brown  Bessie,  who  finished  tenth  in 
this  battle.  She  would  have  stood 
higher  but  for  an  accident,  resulting  in 
carrying  her  bag  in  a  sling  for  nearly 
three  weeks.     She  comes  to  try  her  I  cow,  gave  in 


mettle  with  the  Ladd  cows  and  others 
at   the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 


dairy  test  to  be  held  in  Portland  in  1905. 

The  queen  of  the  Jerseys  at  St.  Louis 
is  Loretta  D.  She  is  a  very  handsome 
cow,  of  exceedingly  strong  constitution, 
weighing  998  pounds.  She  has  sur- 
passed in  the  production  of  butter  fat 
every  one  of  the  seventy  cows  in  this 
St.  Louis  contest  except  the  Holstein, 
Shadybrook  Gerben,  and  she  is  only,  in 
estimated  butter,  5  ounces  behind  this 
phenomenal  Holstein.  Last  year  in 
Loretta's  official  work  at  home,  begin- 
ning in  March,  for  ten  months  she 
tested  5.05%  5.15%,  5.28%,  4.88%. 
5.43%,  5.32%,  6.42%,  6  49%,  5  89% 
and  7.11%,  and  made  518  9  pounds  of 
butter  fat  without  any  pushing  what- 
ever. She  freshened  April  6,  1904. 
Awaiting  the  beginning  of  the  delayed 
test,  she  milked  from  April  10  to  June 
15,  1904,  inclusive— 67  days— 3417.4 
pounds,  a  daily  average  of  51  pounds — 
her  highest  milking  being  61.9  pounds 
on  June  8th.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  test,  June  16,  to  Sept.  1,  1904,  in- 
clusive, her  official  record — 78  days — is: 
Milk,  3883  pounds,  daily  average  49.78 
pounds;  fat,  178.09  pounds,  daily  aver- 
age 2.28  pounds.  For  the  entire  120 
days,  the  duration  of  the  test,  she  gave 
5802.7  pounds  of  milk — a  daily  average 
of  48.35  pounds,  and  producing  280.16 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  a  daily  average 
of  2.33  pounds — which,  to  the  farmer's 
wife,  means  a  daily  average  of  2| 
pounds  of  churned  butter  for  the  120 
days.  At  Chicago  World's  Fair  test, 
1893,  Ida  Marigold,  the  champion  cheese 
the  first  15  days  of  the 


test  673.6  pounds  of  milk,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  44.9  pounds— her  largest  yield 


World's  Fair  Butter  Queen 

being  46.7  pounds.  Loretta  at  St. 
Louis,  in  the  same  number  of  days  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  gave  749.8 
pounds,  daily  average  49.98  pounds — 
her  largest  daily  yield  being  55.6 
pounds,  and  on  all  but  2  days  she  sur- 


-Loretta  D. 


passed  Ida's  largest  yield.  In  the  90- 
day  test  at  Chicago  the  record  of  the 
three  champions  was: 


Daily 

Pounds 

Daily 

Pounds 

Aver- 

Butter 

Aver- 

Milk. 

age. 

Fat. 

age. 

Ida  Marigold. . 

.3,448  3 

38.31 

164.28 

1  825 

Merry  Maiden 

.3,041.2 

33.79 

164.84 

1.831 

Brown  Bessie. 

.3,634  0 

40  37 

178.12 

1.980 

For  the  same  time  at  St.  Louis  the 
record  is: 

Loretta  D  4,462  0       49.57       207.31  2.300 

On  92  days  Loretta  has  produced 


over  2.5  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  twenty- 
four  hours — her  largest  production  he- 
ing  on  August  13,  3.13  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  3.71  pounds  of  butter.  On  16 
days  she  made  over  3  pounds  of  butter 
a  day.  Her  best  7  days'  yield — 158 
days  in  milk — was  for  the  week  ending 
September  10th,  20.61  pounds,  exceed- 
ing the  wonderful  record  of  the  great 
Brown  Bessie  at  Chicago.  We  are 
glad  to  present  a  good  portrait  of  this 
pride  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


A  Bracket  Flume. 


Carrying  Water  Along  a  Volcanic  Cliff  in  Butte  County  by  Bracket  Flume. 


We  have  given  an  account  of  the 
great  milky  way  of  the  Pacific  coast; 

a  few  words  about  a 
unique  waterway  by  way 
of  contrast.  The  pic- 
ture is  from  the  Sun- 
set Magazine  and  shows 
one  of  the  most  noted 
flume  constructions  in 
the  world.  The  water 
had  been  conveyed  in  a 
ditch  for  several  miles, 
and,  turning  around  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  the 
line  was  run  several 
hundred  feet  up  canyon, 
where  it  cime  up  to  a 
perpendicular  cliff  of 
volcanic  rock,  and  a 
bracket  flume  was  built. 
To  construct  this,  men 
were  lowered  in  slings 
over  200  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff  to  the 
flume  level  (118  feet 
above  the  foot  of  the 
cliff),  and  along  this 
level  holes  were  drilled 
into  the  volcanic  rock. 
Into  these  holes  the 
ends  of  brackets  were 
inserted.  The  flume  is 
4  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  2000  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 
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The  Week. 

Brilliant  autumn  clays  have  alternated  with  days 
darkened  with  showers,  and  November  enters  with 
promise  to  do  her  best  as  a  delightful  month  in  Cali- 
fornia. Verdure,  except  at  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  moisture  is  still  scant,  is  unusually  forward 
this  year,  and  the  valleys  and  foothills  look  like  lawns 
and  parks.  Splendid  conditions  prevail  for  outdoor 
work  and  teams  are  busy  everywhere.  There  will 
be  a  long  season  to  sow  and  plant  and  a  long  season 
to  grow,  and  that  always  means  a  year  of  maximum 
acreage  and  maximum  output,  if  the  later  rains  are 
adequate  to  finish  what  will  be  well  begun  this  year, 
and  that  is  to  be  expected  from  present  behavior. 
It  will  be  a  good  year  for  Thanksgiving  —  proclama- 
tion tor  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  President, 
setting  aside  Thursday,  November  24th,  "to  be  ob 
served  as  a  day  of  festival  and  thanksgiving  by  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad.  " 
Election  will  be  over  by  that  time,  the  country  will 
be  safe  again,  and  taxes  generally  paid  so  that  peo- 
ple can  weave  the  general  outlook  for  prosperity  into 
the  fabric  of  the  promise  for  California  and  get  in- 
spiration from  it  all  for  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration  in  all  the  rapidly  multiplying  homes 
in  the  State. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  Placer  county  give  notice  to 
the  State  that  they  are  not  in  the  Thanksgiving  line 
this  year.  We  publish  on  another  page  an  outline  of 
their  recent  proceeding  because  we  have  respect  for 
them  and  their  opinions,  but  we  can  just  as  frankly 
express  our  own  opinion  that  the  course  they  are 
taking  is  the  very  best  way  in  the  world  to  realize 
their  darkest  apprehensions.  California  needs  popu- 
lation, development  and  varied  industries.  All  these 
things  are  coming  now  with  a  volume  and  speed 
which  have  not  been  equaled  for  two  decades,  and 
our  friends  seem  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  try  to  stop  it.  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  people  now  coming  to  California  are  coming  to 
grow  fruit,  but  they  are  mistaken,  for  there  never 
was  a  time,  according  to  our  correspondence  with 
hundreds  of  newcomers,  when  new  settlers  sought 
California  with  so  many  different  agricultural  pur- 
poses as  the  present  throng  declares.  We  have  had 
thirty  years'  experience  in  this  line  of  observation, 
and  believe  we  know  something  about  it.  Our  Placer 
county  friends  would  check  this  if  they  can,  and  they 
would  do  it  because  they  are  informed  that  such  an 
effort  would  hurt  somebody  and  help  them  in  some 
other  way.  No  one  ever  did  chase  the  evil  one 
around  a  stump  in  that  way  without  catching  more 


sulphur  than  they  looked  for.  The  acknowledged 
leader  in  this  Quixotic  quest  is  a  man  of  whom  the 
fruit  industry  has  always  deserved  better  than  it  got 
— a  man  who  is  always  doing  well  with  fruit,  as  he 
deserves,  and  always  talking  ill  of  it,  which  it  does 
not  deserve  from  him.  The  man  of  common  intelli- 
gence, knowing  the  skill  and  success  of  this  energetic 
grower  and  shipper  of  fruits,  will  simply  pay  as 
much  attention  to  his  exhortation  as  the  man  in  the 
story  did  to  the  exhortation  of  the  preacher  who  was 
checked  up  about  discord  between  his  practice  and 
his  sermon,  and  replied^:  "You  must  do  as  I  say, 
not  as  I  do."  There  is  inconsistency  in  the  whole 
matter,  and  those  who  are  deceived  thereby  are  not 
wise. 

Now  does  it  not  appear  that  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  to  help  the  fruit  industry  is  to  multiply  people 
in  California  and  increase  the  local  consumption  of 
fruits  and  fruit  products?  Our  own  people  should 
certainly  understand  by  this  time  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  grow  fruits  successfully  on  all  California  lands, 
and  those  who  have  the  best  fruit  lands  will  see  them 
advance.  There  are  a  score  of  other  agricultural 
branches  adapted  to  certain  lands,  and  the  multitude 
is  coming  to  develop  them.  The  declarations  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Markham,  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  are 
vastly  more  frank  and  honest  than  the  outcry  from 
Placer  county.  One  is  strong  and  sensible  develop- 
ment doctrine,  the  other  is  "  knocking  "  of  the  most 
ungrateful  kind — it  is  chopping  at  the  timbers  of  the 
bridge  which  has  brought  us  over  to  the  land  of 
higher  and  more  symmetrical  development.  The 
fruit  industries  of  California  are  to  endure  and  to  ex- 
pand to  an  extent  which  no  one  can  now  clearly  see, 
and  the  very  movement  of  population  to  this  coast, 
which  our  ill-advised  friends  are  vainly  trying  to 
hamper,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  such  endur- 
ance and  expansion. 

Since  our  last  issue  wheat  sagged  in  Chicago,  re- 
covered again,  but  closes  a  little  below  last  week's 
figures.  Here  speculative  trade  has  sympathized 
with  this  course,  but  spot  wheat  is  practically  un- 
changed, for  though  shippers  have  bid  less,  millers 
have  paid  as  high  as  before.  One  cargo  of  wheat 
and  a  part  of  another  have  gone  out  and  the  same 
figures  are  true  of  barley,  though  the  barley  fraction 
of  the  split  cargo  was  larger  than  the  wheat  frac- 
tion. Export  barley  is  firm  and  speculative  barley 
firm  and  higher.  There  have  been  heavy  flour  ship- 
ments to  China:  1)2, 000  barrels  by  two  steamers.  Bears 
are  unchanged,  not  quite  so  buoyant,  but  firmly  held, 
for  many  damp  beans  are  arriving.  Bran  is  easy 
and  middlings  steady.  There  is  little  change  in  meat 
prices,  beef  and  hogs  being  in  good  demand.  Butter 
is  finding  all  kinds  of  prices,  fresh  accumulating  while 
the  trade  is  running  on  stored.  Fine  new  cheese  is 
still  in  light  supply,  but  cheese,  too,  is  coming  out 
from  storage.  Eggs  of  fancy  grade  are  scarce; 
other  grades  abundant.  Large  young  fowls  and  good 
turkeys  are  in  good  value  and  promising.  Potatoes 
are  weak;  too  many  common  spuds  in  sight.  Onions 
are  firm.  The  apple  supply  is  large  and  dealers 
are  bringing  in  many  carloads  from  Colorado 
and  Oregon,  which  they  hold  up  to  realize 
on  their  ventures  —  fancy  apples  selling  high. 
Unripe  Navels  are  still  in,  but  sell  below  Valencias 
of  the  old  crop".  Lemons  are  firmer  and  in  light 
stock.  Dried  fruits  are  firm,  though  apples  are 
easier.  Small  prunes  are  in  demand  and  large 
mostly  disposed  of,  but  medium  sizes  are  plenty;  30,000 
pounds  of  prunes  have  gone  to  Belgium.  Packers 
who  have  the  old  crop  of  raisins  are  talking  them  up 
and  the  new  crop  down  until  they  unload.  Good 
almonds  are  scarce  and  receivers  are  complaining 
about  walnut  quality,  though  reports  of  condition 
from  growing  sections  are  otherwise.  Hops  are  stiff 
in  dealers'  hands.  Honey  is  firm  for  fine  and  choice 
is  coming  from  Nevada  from  transplanted  California 
bees.  Wool  is  firm  as  ever;  fine  wools  are  scarce 
here,  though  there  are  some  heavy  wools  on  hand. 

The  State  of  California  has  received  a  high  award 
at  the  World's  Fair  through  a  Riverside  exhibit, 
consisting  of  a  relief  panorama  of  Riverside  valley, 
showing  canals,  orchards  and  a  miniature  orange 
grove  in  process  of  irrigation.  The  scheme  of  irriga- 
tion was  carried  out  in  the  most  perfect  detail.  Such 
an  exhibit  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  and  Riverside  is 
entitled  to  much  credit. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Lima  Bean. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  Lima  bean.  I  want  to  know  why  it  is 
so  called,  where  it  originated,  and  in  what  countries 
it  is  raised  outside  of  this  State,  California  produc- 
ing, I  am  informed,  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
crop  ?  I  presume  the  bean  is  raised  in  Peru  (whence 
the  name  Lima '?),  in  Central  American  States,  in 
Mexico,  and  probably  along  the  Mediterranean. — 
Enquirer,  Oakland. 

The  Lima  bean  (Phaseolus  lunatus)  is  a  native  of 
South  America  and  undoubtedly  takes  its  name  from 
Lima  in  Peru,  whence  it  was  probably  first  taken  to 
English  speaking  countries.  Although  it  is  widely 
grown  during  the  frostless  season  throughout  the 
temperate  zone  countries,  it  is  nowhere  grown  in 
such  large  quantities  for  the  commercial  crop  of 
dried  beans  as  it  is  in  California,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  less  subject  to  disease  here,  and 
because  of  the  dryness  of  our  surface  soil  during  the 
summer  it  is  able  to  run  at  will  and  to  perfect  its 
product  on  the  ground  surface — which  is  not  possible 
in  humid  countries  where  it  has  to  be  lifted  into  the 
air  by  poles  or  trellises.  Another  reason  why  it  is 
so  largely  grown  in  California  is  that  in  the  southern 
coast  region,  where  it  .enjoys  a  certain  amount  of 
atmospheric  humidity  from  proximity  to  the  ocean, 
it  thrives  and  bears  abundantly.  It  will  not  endure 
the  arid  atmosphere  of  the  interior  and  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  successfully  grown  across  the  first  ridge  of 
the  coast  range,  because  of  the  higher  heat  and 
greater  dryness  of  the  air.  There  may  be,  of  course, 
other  localities  in  the  world  where  similar  conditions 
prevail,  but  thus  far  they  have  not  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  energy  and  business  sagacity  which 
the  southern  Californians  have  manifested  in  the 
development  of  this  product.  They  have  devised 
culture  methods  and  invented  machines  which  have 
so  cheapened  the  product  that  it  remains  profitable, 
although  the  wholesale  price  is  but  a  fraction  of  that 
which  formerly  prevailed. 

Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  in  Fresno  count}'  a  piece 
of  land  which  is  better  adapted  to  pears  than  to  any 
other  fruit.  But  for  the  prevalence  of  the  blight  I 
certainly  would  put  in  a  number  of  acres  of  pears, 
and  still  feel  strongly  inclined  to  do  so.  On  a  ranch 
in  which  I  am  interested  we  had  two  small  pear 
orchards.  One  of  them  went  all  to  pieces,  and  had 
to  be  grubbed  out,  when  the  blight  came  along,  while 
the  other  was  less  affected  and  is  still  in  fairly  good 
condition.  We  have  refrained  from  irrigating  this 
orchard  in  order  not  to  promote  the  growth  of  too 
much  wood,  and  also  we  are  careful  to  cut  out  the 
blighted  limbs  whenever  the  disease  manifests  itself. 
In  this  way  we  have  carried  the  orchard  along  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  this  season  there  was  a  fairly 
good  crop.  It  has  been  reported  sometimes  that  ex- 
perts thought  the  blight  would  wear  itself  out,  or 
become  less  virulent,  in  a  few  years.  While  in  Iowa, 
recently,  I  was  told  about  a  large  pear  grower  there 
who  continues  to  plant  and  grow  pears,  although  the 
blight  has  been  in  his  orchard  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  succeeds  in  fighting  it  and  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, although,  of  course,  under  some  disadvantages. 
I  know  one  party  in  Fresno  who  has  planted  a  young 
pear  orchard,  and  who,  so  far,  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  off  the  blight  pretty  well.  Every  year  he 
picks  off  all  the  blossoms  coming  on  his  young  trees. 
He  thinks  this  holds  the  blight  at  bay.  What  he  will 
do  when  his  trees  get  to  the  producing  age  I  do  not 
know. — Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  man  who  claims 
that  he  has  kept  his  young  trees  free  from  blight  by 
continually  pulling  off  the  blossoms  tells  the  truth. 
Nearly  all  cases  of  infection  c>me  from  the  visits  of 
bees  or  other  insects  to  the  blossoms.  Remove  the 
blossoms  and  you  shut  off  the  entry  of  the  spore. 
But,  although  this  is  true,  it  seems  of  little  value  ex- 
cept in  the  growing  of  thrifty  young  trees,  a  proposi- 
tion, however,  which  might  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  a  man  who  wished  to  grow  an  orchard  to 
sell  out  to  a  tenderfoot.  The  other  consideration 
would  be  the  hope  that  the  blight  would  be  less  after 
a  few  years,  and  that  strong,  young  trees  could  be 
grown  for  bearing  under  those  improved  conditions. 
This,  however,  lacks  demonstration,  although  it  is 
true,  according  to  current  reports,  that  after  a  few 
years  the  blight  becomes  less;  but  whether  that  is 
due  to  the  multiplication  of  varieties  which  are  less 
susceptible,  or  to  the  better  retention  of  the  pear 
acreage,  or  to  some  other  condition,  is  not  deter- 
mined.   Your  policy  of  restricting  growth  by  reduc- 
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ing  moisture  supply,  and  thus  lessening  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  tree  to  break  out  new  shoots  and  unsea- 
sonable bloom,  has  been  demonstrated  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  blight  by  restricting  the  infection  to 
the  spring  blooming  season  and  cutting  out.  later  in 
the  season,  all  wood  entered  at  that  time.  As  we 
have  before  remarked,  it  looks  as  though  something 
could  be  done  by  reducing  cultivation  or  irrigation, 
so  that  the  tree  has  only  strength  to  bring  its  fruit 
to  just  the  size  acceptable  for  shipping  and  canning, 
and  not  enough  to  indulge  in  riotous  growth,  which 
manifests  itself  in  extra  large  fruit  and  new  wood 
and  bloom  in  midsummer.  There  is  field  for  much 
observation  and  experiment  along  this  line. 

Grape  Cuttings  and  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  —  University  Bulletin  No.  127, 
" Bench  Grafting  Resistant  Vines"  (page  16),  illus- 
trates a  "callusing  bed,"  and  page  15  states  that 
the  sand  for  it  was  taken  from  Napa  creek.  What 
virtue  is  in  the  washed  sand  of  a  creek  that  would 
not  be  found  in  an  ordinary  sandy  soil  used  for  the 
same  purpose?  Then,  again  (page  11),  says  the 
raffia  used  for  binding  was  soaked  in  a  3%  solution  of 
bluestone.  That  percentage  might  be  easily  arrived 
at  by  the  professor  with  his  laboratory  beside  him, 
but  not  so  easily  by  others  not  having  those  advan- 
tages near  at  hand.  Could  it  not  be  stated  more 
understandingly  by  giving  the  proportion,  say  of  an 
ounce  of  bluestone  to  such  a  measure  of  water  ? 

Where  can  be  obtained  nuts  of  the  Japanese  walnut 
(Juglaus  Sieboldiana)  ? — A  Reader  of  Your  Paper, 
Alameda. 

Water  washed  sand  is  preferred  because  the  water 
has  removed  the  silt  and  removed  also  the  tendency 
to  become  cemented  or  baked.  Clean  sand  is  open 
or  porous  which  prevents  this  compacting  and  also 
admit  of  free  root  extension.  If  by  ordinary  sandy 
soil  you  mean  that  which  is  coarse  enough  to  keep 
mellow  or  loose  after  drying  you  can  use  that  instead 
of  clean  sand — in  fact  most  rooting  of  cuttings  is 
done  in  that  kind  of  soil. 

You  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  making  a  3%  solu- 
tion, or  any  other  per  cent,  for  that  matter.  If  you 
take  100  pounds  of  water  and  three  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  you  have  such  a  solution.  And  if  you  remem- 
ber that  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  eight  pounds  you 
can  easily  measure  out  water  to  make  any  weight 
you  wish  and  then  put  in  three  parts  of  bluestone  to 
100  parts  of  water.  It  does  not  require  a  laboratory 
to  do  that.  You  can  do  it  on  the  back  steps  if  the 
cook  does  not  drive  you  away. 

You  can  get  Sieboldt  walnuts  from  the  seedsmen  if 
you  need  enough  to  make  it  an  object  for  them  to 
secure  them.  There  are  plenty  grown  in  this  State, 
but  there  is  very  little  use  for  them,  commercially  at 
least. 

Egyptian  and  Kafir  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  a  number  of  items 
about  Egyptian  corn  and  also  about  Kafir  corn.  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  they  are  the  same  thiny,  or 
whether  there  is  a  difference  between  them  ?  Do 
they  resemble  our  Indian  corn  in  their  nature — 1 
mean  in  their  feeding  value — and,  if  not,  will  you  tell 
me  what  their  feeding  value  is  ?  At  present  I  am 
giving  Egyptian  corn  mixed  with  wheat  as  an  even- 
ing feed  to  fowls  and  would  like  to  know  whether  1 
am  feeding  wisely  or  not. — A  Subscriber,  Napa. 

Both  grains  are  alike  in  that  they  are  both  non- 
saccharine  sorghums.  The  one  called  Egyptian  corn, 
or  Dhoura,  has  a  drooping  head;  Kafir  corn  and  al^ 
others  of  its  class  carry  their  seed  heads  upright. 
For  feeding  purposes  they  are  practically  alike. 
How  they  compare  with  Indian  corn  is  very  satisfac- 
torily described  on  page  262  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  October  22.  Your  mixture  of  Egyptian 
corn  and  wheat  is  all  right  enough  for  variety,  and, 
if  you  can  get  it  much  cheaper  than  wheat,  it  is  also 
desirable  for  economy,  though  it  is  a  little  less  valu- 
able than  wheat  in  nutritive  content  for  fowls.  When 
wheat  is  not  too  high,  it  is  the  best  grain  for  fowls, 
unless  you  are  especially  aiming  at  fattening.  We 
suppose  you  are  looking  out  for  protein  by  feediu^ 
bran  or  alfalfa,  meat  meal  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  grains  are  all  short  in  protein. 

Killing  Weeds  on  Walks. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  cheap 
formula  which  I  may  use  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in 
the  walks  and  driveway. — Gardener,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

White  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  is  about  the  cheap- 
est substance  which  is  exceedingly  destructive  to 
plant  life.    We  are  not,  however,  able  to  give  you 


definite  formula  for  its  use.  It  should  be  effective 
when  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  a  barrel 
of  water,  dissolving  the  arsenic  in  hot  water  and 
then  adding  to  the  cold  and  applying  with  a  sprin- 
kling pot  or  spray  pump.  Care  should,  of  course,  be 
taken  that  the  application  is  not  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  solution  can  be  carried  by  the  storm  water 
from  the  walks  to  the  adjacent  trees  or  plants,  be- 
cause they  would  be  liable  to  be  killed  as  surely  as 
the  weeds  are.  You  will  have  to  try  some  experi- 
ment to  determine  what  is  the  most  satisfactory 
strength  and,  as  the  white  arsenic  is  exceedingly 
cheap  when  bought  in  quantity,  you  will  not  risk 
much  in  experimentation.  We  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  of  any  results  you  may  obtain. 

Soil  Bacteria  —  Date  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Is  there  anything  in  the  report 
of  alfalfa  bacteria  for  promotion  of  the  growth  of  al- 
falfa, and  if  so  where  can  they  be  had  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  the  date  palm  (fruit  bearing),  and 
be  sure  of  getting  both  staminate  and  pistillate  ?  — 
Reader,  Colusa  county. 

Referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  bac- 
teria in  the  growth  of  legumes,  as  fully  set  forth  in 
last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press,  we  remark  farther 
that  where  alfalfa  makes  a  fine  growth  and  shows 
tubercles  on  the  roots,  the  bacteria  are  present  and 
do  not  need  introduction.  Where  alfalfa  does  not  do 
well  the  introduction  will  help  the  plant  —  providing 
soil  character  and  moisture  supply  befit  alfalfa;  if 
otherwise  bacteria  will  not  help  it.  Correspondence 
concerning  bacteria  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
legumes  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  James  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  has  both  literature  and  material  for  distribution. 

There  is  no  way  known  to  us  by  which  seedling  date 
plants  can  be  distinguished  before  fruiting,  except 
that  the  pistillate  are  usually  less  husky  in  appear- 
ance. Of  course,  if  the  plant  is  grown  from  a 
sucker,  it  will  be  of  same  sex  as  the  plant  from  which 
the  sucker  was  taken,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  best  varieties  are  propagated  and  the  proper 
number  of  staminate  plants  secured. 

Bean  Rust  in  Texas. 

To  the  Editor: — We  planted  some  California  pink 
beans  Aug.  25th  and  for  a  time  they  grew  splendidly, 
but  about  Oct.  10th  they  became  rusty  and  the  leaves 
and  young  beans  dropped  off.  The  only  way  I  can 
account  for  it  is  that  we  plowed  them  under  when 
the  ground  was  very  wet.  Can  you  inform  me  the 
cause,  so  I  can  avoid  it  in  the  future  ? — Grower,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

The  rust  on  your  beans  is  probably  the  regular 
bean  rust  (Uromyces  fabae),  which  affects  particu- 
larly the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  it  is  bad, 
practically  destroys  the  plants.  It  only  appears  oc- 
casionally in  California  and  especially  on  plants 
grown  where  the  surface  soil  is  damp  by  irrigation. 
Most  of  our  bean  crop  is  grown  by  rainfall,  and  the 
ground  surface,  frequently  cultivated,  becomes  so 
dry  that  the  foliage  of  the  plant  can  generally  rest 
upon  it  without  injury.  As  we  have  no  summer  rains, 
this  dry  surface  condition  continues  until  the  crop 
matures.  This  is  one  of  the  particular  advantages 
which  California  enjoys  in  bean  growing.  For  your 
crop  you  will  probably  have  to  select  land  which  is 
naturally  lighter,  quicker  to  dry  on  the  surface  after 
a  rain,  and  then  rely  upon  spraying  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  to  check  the  growth  of  the  rust. 
This  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  humid  States. 

To  Reduce  the  Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  orange  trees  very 
badly  affected  with  cottony  cushion  scale.  Can  you 
tell  me  when  and  where  I  can  get  the  Australian  lady 
bug  ?  Is  there  any  other  remedy  for  this  scale  ? — A 
Subscriber,  Sutter  county. 

The  Australian  lady  bug  is  the  sole  reliance.  Write 
and  send  specimen  of  scale  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  Ehr- 
horn,  Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

A  Lake  Bottom  Weed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  a  weed  found 
on  old  lake  bottom  land  set  in  alfalfa.  I  am  pastur- 
ing cattle  on  the  land  and  some  are  getting  sick  and 
some  dying.  Some  people  there  think  it  is  the  weed 
poisoning  the  cattle. — Farmer,  Kings  county. 

The  weed  is  the  prickly  sow-thistle  (Sonchus  asper). 
It  is  possible  that  the  weed  is  poisonous,  since  it  con- 
tains a  milky  juice,  but  we  can  find  no  other  report 


of  its  being  suspected  even  of  poisoning  stock.  Cat- 
tle have  been  known  to  eat  it  in  small  quantities 
without  any  injurious  results.  The  gum  left  after 
evaporation  of  the  juice  has  been  used  medicinally 
to  increase  the  secretions  of  the  stomach. 

Not  That  Kind  of  a  Pepper. 

To  the  Editor:— Has  the  experiment  of  grafting 
the  commercial  black  pepper  into  the  California 
pepper  tree  ever  been  tried?  If  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess?— Subscriber,  Los  Gatos. 

The  two  plants  are  not  at  all  related,  except 
through  their  original  Adamic  ancestor — whatever 
that  might  have  been — and  the  presumption  is  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  And 
if  they  did,  the  fact  would  be  of  no  local  account  be- 
cause the  true  pepper  is  tropical  and  could  not  en- 
dure our  temperatures. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  October  31,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  continued  warm  and  clear  until  near  the 
close  of  the  week,  with  fogs  in  some  sections  in  the 
mornings.  Light  rain  fell  Saturday  night.  The  soil  is 
in  excellent  condition  for  seeding,  which  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  an  unusually  large  acreage  will  be  planted. 
Early  sown  grain  continues  in  good  condition  and  is 
making  rapid  growth.  Green  feed  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  very  plentiful.  All  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Fruit  drying  is  practically  completed.  Oranges  are  ad- 
vancing steadily  and  give  promise  of  a  good  crop. 
Olives  and  walnuts  are  being  gathered. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm  and  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Light  rain  fell  in  the  central 
and  northern  sections  Saturday  night  and  Sunday. 
The  soil  was  never  in  better  condition  at  this  season, 
and  farmers  are  plowing  and  seeding  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  grain  acreage  will  probably  be  larger  than 
usual.  Green  feed  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  abundant  in 
all  sections.  Stock  are  in  good  condition.  Potato  dig- 
ging is  progressing  and  there  is  a  fair  crop.  Cherry  and 
apple  trees  are  in  bloom  at  Peachland.  Wine  making 
and  fruit  drying  are  nearly  completed.  Large  ship- 
ments of  apples  are  being  made  from  Eureka.  Clover- 
dale  oranges  are  in  good  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  temperature  during  the  week  was  slightly  above 
normal  and  the  weather  was  clear.  Cool  nights  con- 
tinued, with  light  frosts  in  some  sections.  There  was  a 
trace  of  rain  at  Fresno  on  the  30th.  Much  progress  was 
made  in  curing  raisins  and  drying  prunes,  and  these 
crops  will  soon  be  disposed  of.  Oranges  at  Porterville 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  give  promise  of  a  large 
yield.  Olives  are  doing  well.  The  soil  is  becoming 
somewhat  dry  in  some  sections,  but  plowing  and  seeding 
are  progressing,  and  it  is  probable  the  usual  acreage  of 
wheat  and  barley  will  be  planted.  Green  feed  of  good 
quality  is  abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Irrigation 
water  is  plentiful. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  clear  and  warm, 
with  occasional  fogs  in  the  coast  districts.  The  drying 
winds  of  the  preceding  week  absorbed  much  of  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  making  liberal  irrigation  of  citrus 
orchards  necessary.  The  orange  crop  will  probably  be 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  last  season.  Raisin 
making  is  nearly  completed  and  most  of  the  raisins  are 
in  sweatboxes.  Walnut  harvest  continues;  the  yield  is 
falling  below  early  estimates,  but  the  nuts  are  of  good 
quality.  Bean  harvesting  and  thrashing  are  completed. 
Very  little  farm  work  is  being  done,  owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Except  irrigating  and  cul- 
tivating orchards  nearly  all  farm  work  has  been  sus- 
pended, awaiting  rain,  though  some  dry  plowing  is  being 
done. 

Eureka  Summary.— The  week  was  cloudy  along  the 
coast  and  generally  clear  in  the  interior.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  slowly.  Harvesting  of  apples 
and  potatoes  is  nearly  completed;  potatoes  are  a  good 
crop,  and  apples  and  peas  about  half  an  average. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  2,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.81 

5.15 

3  38 

5  74 

66 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.60 

9.13 

.46 

2  33 

76 

44 

.03 

5.50 

.12 

1  67 

76 

44 

.02 

7  53 

.17 

1  93 

70 

52 

Fresno   

.06 

5  04 

.00 

1.03 

84 

44 

Independence  

.00 

.47 

.42 

.60 

74 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.01 

4  59 

.02 

2.34 

78 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

1  13 

.43 

1.00 

84 

5<l 

.00 

.16 

.07 

.64 

76 

sa 

.00 

.81 

.66 

.97 

86 

48 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Opportunity  for  General  Farming  in 
California. 

By  Mk.  C.  H.  Makkham,  General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at  Berkeley. 

The  special  subjects  which  you  have  come  to  dis- 
cuss have  always  had  for  me  a  peculiar  interest— in- 
deed, I  may  say  a  peculiar  fascination.  My  mind  has 
always  turned  instinctively  to  the  soil,  and  wherever 
I  have  lived,  I  have  always  found  myself  more  or  less 
associated  with  its  interests  and  with  those  directly 
connected  with  its  interests.  Indeed,  it  has  long 
been  a  favorite  pleasantry  with  my  intimate  friends 
to  call  me  a  farmer,  and  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I 
have  been  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  the  desig- 
nation. The  business  of  cultivating  the  soil— the 
business  of  the  farmer — is  not  only  the  first  thing, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  industries,  the  most  delightful 
and  independent  of  productive  occupations,  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions rest.  The  greatest  men  in  our  national  history 
have  been  farmers.  Washington  was  a  farmer;  Jef- 
ferson was  a  farmer;  John  Adams  divided  his  interest 
between  legal  practice,  public  life  and  his  farm. 
Every  man  who  came  to  distinction  in  our  great 
Civil  War  was  either  a  farmer  or  the  son  of  a  farmer; 
and,  to-day,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions, 
there  is  not  a  man  of  high  distinction  in  any  walk  of 
American  life,  official  or  private,  who  did  not  begin 
life  on  a  farm. 

Transportation. — The  interests  of  transportation, 
with  which  I  am  connected  personally,  is  in  the  truest 
sense  in  partnership  with  the  interest  of  agricultural 
production.  And  particularly  so  in  California,  where 
agriculture  and  its  allied  interests  make  the  basis  of 
industrial  life.  There  are,  I  know,  those  among  us 
who  would  subordinate  agriculture  to  manufacture, 
whose  interest  is  exerted  more  with  reference  to  the 
building  up  of  manufacturing  industries  than  to  de- 
velopment of  our  agricultural  resources.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  a  practical  mistake,  founded  upon 
an  essential  misconception.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Pacific  group  of  States  has  only  been  able  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  the  way  of  manufacture  by  sticking 
close  to  lines  affording  some  special  advantage,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  do  more  than  this 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  controlling  element  in 
manufacture  under  competitive  conditions  is  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  relatively  cheap  labor,  and  this  can- 
not now  be  obtained  on  this  coast,  nor  are  the  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  price  of  labor  and  maintain  a 
high  wage  rate  likely  to  be  changed  immediately. 
The  immediate  prosperity  of  California,  in  my  judg- 
ment, depends  chiefly  upon  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  industries  directly  connected 
with  the  soil.  And  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  any 
advance  over  present  conditions  is  to  come  chiefly 
through  agricultural  development.  The  large  profits 
secured  through  horticulture  for  a  series  of  years 
gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  planting  of  trees  and 
vines  that  we  now  have  a  condition  of  overproduc- 
tion— overproduction  in  such  a  degree  that  further 
progress  along  horticultural  lines  is  hardly  to  be 
thought  of.  We  shall  do  well  if  within  the  next  few 
years  we  maintain  the  figure  of  production  of  the 
past  half  a  decade — if,  taking  season  with  season,  we 
match  the  shipments  of  fruits  and  fruit  products  of 
recent  years.  It  follows  then  that  the  development 
of  more  strictly  farming  interests  is  our  best  hope. 

General  Farming. — We  have  the  basis  of  a  large 
development  in  agriculture,  both  in  the  quality  and 
the  breadth  of  our  lands,  in  the  readiness  in  which 
the  market  both  at  home  and  elsewhere  absorbs 
general  agricultural  products,  and,  let  me  add,  in 
the  universal  interest  attached  by  your  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  agricultural  promotion.  From  a  nar- 
row standpoint,  the  conditions  which  have  existed  in 
California  have  been  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
transportation  interest,  for  the  reason  that  the  aver- 
age California  farmer  produces  what  may  be  called 
a  wholesale  crop,  which  he  ships  to  a  distant  market, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  he  supplies  his  wants 
almost  wholly  by  importation  from  distant  points  of 
production.  Thus,  the  farmer  ships  both  ways,  pay- 
ing a  double  toll  to  the  carrier.  In  a  narrow  view,  I 
repeat,  the  special  interest  of  transportation  is 
served  when  the  product  of  a  California  farm  or  or- 
chard is  shipped  3000  miles  to  its  consumer,  while 
the  California  farmer  himself,  or  at  least  the  town 
dweller,  imports  dairy,  poultry  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts from  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  2000  miles 
away.  The  system  makes  a  full  train  each  way;  it  is 
the  ideal  of  the  transportation  manager. 

Permanent  Development.— But  I  need  not  say 
that  permanent  prosperity  with  the  upbuilding  of 
the  country  is  hardly  to  be  expected  under  this  sys- 
tem. The  country  will  prosper  better  when  it  shall 
learn  the  economy  of  limiting  rather  than  expanding 
its  freight  bill,  when  it  shall  learn  to  produce  at 
home  much  that  is  now  brought  from  abroad,  and 
when  it  shall  sell  in  near  markets  much  that  it  now 
bhips  to  distant  markets.    If,  in  this  last  remark,  I 


appear  to  be  arguing  against  my  own  business,  which 
is  that  of  transportation,  it  will  be  seen  upon  reflect- 
ing that  it  is  so  in  appearance  only.  In  the  long  run, 
the  advantages  of  transportation — the  profits  of  the 
carrier — are  to  be  promoted  only  by  common  pros- 
perity. It  is  just  as  important  for  the  railroads 
as  for  anybody  else  that  the  country  shall  become 
established  on  a  sound  business  basis,  that  its  people 
shall  learn  wholesome  economies,  that  the  gains  of 
industry  shall  be  retained  rather  than  dissipated. 
The  business  of  transportation  may  enjoy  a  kind  of 
advantage  from  the  system  of  buying  abroad  and 
selling  abroad,  but  it  is  an  advantage  of  the  present 
which  must  be  charged  up  against  errors,  to  save 
the  wastes,  to  vitalize  the  labors  of  the  farm.  My 
own  wish  is  that  every  school  in  the  country  were 
compelled  to  teach  the  elements  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence. This  must  come  in  time,  since  we  are  working 
around  to  the  practical  ground  that  the  best  instruc- 
tion is  that  which  enables  men  and  women  to  get 
their  living  decently.  But  the  time  of  universal  in- 
struction in  industry  as  distinct  from  academics  is 
not  yet.  As  yet  there  is  no  systematic  education  for 
the  farmer,  excepting  that  which  sifts  out  to  him  in 
one  way  or  another  through  the  University.  Meet- 
ings like  these  at  Berkeley  are  of  the  highest  value 
in  that  they  serve  to  develop  interest  and  to  promote 
inquiry  with  respect  to  matters  upon  which  the  pro- 
ductive life  of  the  country  and,  therefore,  its  perma- 
nent prosperity,  are  chiefly  dependent. 

Pacific  Commerce. — The  development  of  commerce 
in  the  countries  which  border  the  Pacific  ocean  is 
coming  on  rapidly.  Already  we  sell  in  Pacific  coun- 
tries almost  half  of  our  breadstuff's'  product;  already 
the  Pacific  market,  rather  than  the  London  market, 
makes  the  price  of  wheat  at  central  points  in  the 
Pacific  States.  The  Oriental  market  calls  not  only 
for  bread,  but  for  our  fruits,  and  it  will  ultimately 
demand  largely  of  our  meats  and  dairy  products. 
The  day,  I  think,  is  plainly  in  view  when  Pacific  ocean 
countries  will  take  much  that  California  has  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  domestic  products. 

But  leaving  trade  with  the  Orient  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  good  reason  why  Cali- 
fornia in  an  agricultural  sense  ought  not  to  prosper 
equally  with  any  States  in  the  Union.  But  we  need 
to  better  our  practice,  and  when  we  learn  to  do  this 
we  shall  not  buy  dairy  and  poultry  products  from  the 
Middle  West,  but  will  compete  with  them  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  Atlantic  sea  coast.  The  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  which  have  won  our  success  in  the 
fruit  markets  of  the  country,  are  designed  ultimately 
to  give  us  an  equal  success  in  the  wide  range  of  agri- 
cultural products.  A  country  where  labor  is  never 
oppressed  by  stress  of  weather,  where  animal  vital- 
ity is  never  lost  in  a  mere  conflict  with  cold,  where 
the  growing  season  is  double  that  of  any  other,  must 
surely  win  when  other  conditions  of  competition  shall 
be  even.  It  is  not  even  to-day,  because  in  our  devo- 
tion to  what  I  may  call  the  wholesale  crop  system  we 
have  failed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  varied  agriculture 
— have  measurably  lost  the  skill  of  the  all-round 
farmer.  It  is  for  us  as  an  agricultural  people  to  re- 
vise our  methods,  to  adopt  our  svstem  to  new  times 
and  conditions,  and  when  this  shall  be  done,  a  day  of 
larger  prosperity  than  it  has  ever  known  before  will 
dawn  upon  California. 


Lima  Bean  Growing  in  Ventura  County. 

Mr.  George  C.  Power  gives  the  Ventura  Democrat 
an  account  of  Lima  bean  growing,  from  which  we 
take  points  of  general  interest: 

The  Value  of  Irrigation. — The  season  of  1904  is 
worthy  of  special  note.  The  fogs  have  been  few  in 
number  and  consecutiveness,  and  the  dampness  which 
nearly  always  prevails  with  fogs,  and  upon  which  the 
Limas  thrive,  has  been  noticeably  lacking.  A  short- 
age of  crop  was  generally  expected  and  that  expec- 
tation has  been  fully  realized.  The  product,  how- 
ever, was  never,  in  my  observation  of  ten  years, 
cleaned  from  the  fields  with  less  loss  and  put  in  the 
sack  in  better  condition  than  this  season  of  1904. 
The  rains  prevailed  and  the  east  winds  blew,  but  the 
results  showed  better  than  in  other  seasons,  when 
conditions  seemed  more  favorable.  Were  it  not  for 
the  irrigated  areas  under  the  Farmers' ditch  and  the 
Gries  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Water  &  Irrigation  Co.'s  ditch  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  certain  areas  covered  by 
water  pumped  from  wells,  the  Lima  bean  crop  would 
have  been  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the 
culture  of  this  noted  product  in  Ventura  county. 
The  values  of  irrigated  areas  are  in  such  marked 
contrast  with  less  favored  sections  that  no  further 
argument  should  be  necessary  to  impress  the  fact 
upon  the  mind  of  any  agriculturist.  From  land  of 
equal  fertility,  varying  from  less  than  five  to  more  than 
thirty  sacks  of  beans  per  acre,  due  to  the  lack  of 
moisture  on  the  one  hand  and  the  application  of 
water  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  value  of  water  for  and  of  irrigated  areas  in 
Ventura  county. 

The  Ventura  Product. — Beyond  any  doubt  Ven- 
tura county  is  the  "hub"  of  the  Lima  bean  industry 
of  the  United  States.  The  exact  area  of  land  planted 
to  Limas  in  Ventura  connty  is  not  well  established, 
but  assuming  35,000  acres  and  a  production  of  325,- 


000  sacks,  about  nine  sacks  per  acre,  and  at  a  prob- 
able average  price  of  $3  per  sack  for  this  season,  a 
return  of  $975,000,  we  should  be  l  roducing  this  year 
with  the  greater  application  of  water  at  least  an 
average  of  17J  sacks  on  the  same  area,  and  with  a 
fair  average  value  for  ten  years  of  $2  per  sack,  or  a 
value  of  $1,225,000,  or  an  average  loss  to  the  county 
of  $250,000. 

The  question  of  the  storage  of  the  water  which 
rolls  down  the  valleys  of  the  Ventura  and  Santa  Clara 
rivers'  watersheds  in  the  north  half  of  the  county  to 
the  sea  has  much  impressed  me  as  being  a  great  loss 
and  one  that  will  be  utilized  in  time.  Nature  has  di- 
vided this  county  into  two  great  areas.  The  north 
half,  the  great  watershed  so  fortunately  situated, 
and  the  south  half,  the  fertile  area  destined  to  sup- 
port so  happily  and  comfortably  a  vast  population. 

Bean  Threshing. — The  Santa  Clara  del  Norte 
ranch  threshing  machine  completed  its  season's  work 
on  the  lands  of  H.  H.  Neel,  which  is  a  part  of  this 
famous  ranch.  This  ranch  contains  the  largest  area 
devoted  to  Lima  bean  culture  under  one  manage- 
ment within  my  knowledge,  and  ranging  from  4000 
to  6000  acres  according  to  the  seasons  and  the 
changing  crops.  It  is  probably  the  largest  in  Cali- 
fornia and  possibly  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  develop  the  fact  if  there  is 
another  area  as  large  or  fertile,  growing  this  valu- 
able crop. 

We  often  read  and  hear  of  the  largest  bean  thresh- 
ing machines  in  the  world  and  located  in  Ventura 
county.  There  are  about  fifteen  such  machines  here- 
abouts and  all  of  the  same  size  and  capacity.  The 
development  of  this  great  machine  is  quite  interest- 
ing, and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  many  who  have 
lent  their  brain,  skill  and  handicraft  to  the  work. 
To  none,  however,  more  praise  is  due  than  to  Wm. 
Hamilton,  general  manager  of  the  Ventura  Manu- 
facturing and  Implement  Co.,  who  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  design  and  construction  of 
what  is  now  an  almost  perfect  machine. 

One  thousand  sacks  per  day  for  fifteen  machines 
for  forty  days  means  600,000  sacks  for  season's 
growth.  What  would  Ventura  county  farmers  do 
without  this  machine  ?  With  the  application  of  elec- 
tric light  we  are  enabled  to  save  a  valuable  product 
in  the  Lima  bean  straw,  which  was  formerly  largely 
destroyed  in  making  bonfires  in  the  fields,  as  well  as 
making  the  arduous  work  more  comfortable  and  a 
general  safety  for  the  entire  outfit  by  the  use  of 
electricity.  The  best  run  of  the  ranch  machine  was 
in  threshing  2212  sacks  in  14  hours,  15  minutes  —  or 
at  the  rate  of  155ra5  sacks  per  hour.  At  times  the 
output  was  at  rate  of  240  sacks  per  hour. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Hedges,  general  manager  of  the 
Santa  Clara  del  Norte  ranch  machine,  much  credit  is 
due  for  a  generally  successful  season,  and  from  the 
crew  of  more  than  forty  men  for  their  staying  quali- 
ties and  readiness  for  the  work.  The  best  of  har- 
mony has  prevailed,  and  with  an  old-fashioned  Cali- 
fornia barbecue,  in  which  all  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, the  season  closed. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


California  Wheat  and  Flour  Products. 

The  San  Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange  is  collect- 
ing statistics  relative  to  the  wheat  crop  of  California. 
From  the  facts  gathered  by  the  exchange  it  is  clear 
that  something  must  be  done  to  improve  the  growing 
of  wheat  in  the  State,  if  our  millers  are  to  continue 
their  work  for  flour  export  trade. 

From  figures  recently  gathered  by  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  it  is  shown  that  the  crop  of  1903  fell  90,000 
tons  short  of  that  of  the  year  previous,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year's  crop  will  be  70,000  tons  less 
than  that  of  1903.  The  figures  also  show  that  the 
importation  of  wheat  is  on  the  increase  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  article  is  needed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  flour  up  to  the  standard  in  glutinous  qualities. 
From  these  statistics  the  conclusion,  which  has  al- 
ready been  sounded  as  an  alarm  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  is  drawn  that  unless  proper  means  of 
economy  and  practicability  are  soon  set  on  foot  the 
immense  wheat  lands  of  this  State  will  before  many 
years  become  useless  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  past  wheat  lands  in  this  State  have  been 
continuously  cropped  for  a  long  number  of  years  at  a 
stretch  without  any  attempt  to  renew  the  soil  by 
rotation  of  crops  and  by  adding  to  the  necessary 
ingredients  that  have  been  gradually  exhausted. 
The  wheat  farmer  has  done  his  best  by  giving  his 
land  a  rest  by  the  system  of  summer  following  and 
the  seeding  of  crops  but  once  in  two  years,  but  this 
has  not  proved  sufficient. 

Startling  Importation. — During  the  year  ending 
July  30,  1904,  the  flour  mills  of  the  State  ground 
wheat  other  than  of  California  growth  to  the  extent  of 
71,220  tons,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount 
ground.  This  wheat  as  a  rule  was  imported  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  governing  price  for  milling 
wheat  in  the  California  markets,  and  the  importation 
was  made  necessary  to  enable  the  mills  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  wheat  with  sufficient  glutinous  contents  to 
mix  with  that  of  native  growth  so  as  to  produce  flour 
up  to  the  usual  standard.  The  importation  of  foreign 
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wheats  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  amount  of  this  importation  is  greater  to-day 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

It  is  predicted,  and  the  results  of  the  past  few 
years  tend  that  way,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  California 
will  in  the  future  be  raised  on  much  smaller  units 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Only  in  a  few  cases 
has  wheat  been  raised  by  means  of  irrigation,  but 
with  the  land  being  gradually  cut  into  small  farms 
and  water  being  used  throughout  the  State,  much  of 
the  future  crops  of  wheat  will  be  assisted  in  their 
growth  by  this  means.  To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  growing  plant  itself  should  be  irrigated.  It 
has  been  shown  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  give  the  land  a  thorough  soaking  before  seeding 
and  thereby  assure  you  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture 
underneath  for  the  use  of  the  plant  while  grow- 
ing. Working  the  land  in  small  units,  the  matter  of 
fertilization  can  be  handled,  which  is  practically  im- 
possible with  fields  of  the  present  size.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  believed  the  yield  per  acre  will  be 
doubled. 

Year's  Production. — The  amount  of  flour  pro- 
duced in  California  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904.  was  2,188,238  barrels.  The  export  of  flour  for 
the  twelve  months  mentioned  was  917,176  barrels,  and 
the  import  of  flour  for  the  same  period  was  583,197 
barrels.  Assuming  that  the  stock  of  flour  on  July  1, 
1904,  was  the  same  as  the  stock  of  flour  on  July  1, 
1903,  it  shows  that  the  amount  of  flour  actually  con- 
sumed within  the  State  was  1,854,259  barrels. 

The  generally  accepted  ratio  of  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  one  barrel  of  flour  per  capita.  It  is 
uncertain  as  to  whether  this  ratio  would  hold  good  in 
this  State,  as  California  has  a  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion. On  this  account  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  corn  flour  is  used, 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  secretary  holds  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  consumption  per  capita  in  this 
State  is  the  equivalent  of  285  pounds  of  wheat.  Tak- 
ing this  ratio  of  consumption,  the  population  of  the 
State  is  at  present  1,756,500  persons.  The  census 
of  1900  gives  the  population  of  California  as  being 
1,485,053. 

In  other  States  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  produced  has  received  earnest  attention,  and 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  investigations 
as  will  assist  in  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  grain  raised.  In  this  State  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  line,  and  it  has  become  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  although  little  recognized  as  such. 

The  crops  of  wheat  in  the  past  few  years  have  been 
as  follows:  1901,  830,00 1  tons;  1902,  560,000  tons; 
1903,  470,000  tons;  1904,  (estimated),  400,000. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Forage  Plants  in  California. 


From  a  graduating  thesis  by  J.  S.  Jones,  agricultural  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California. 

The  following  discussion  is  the  result  of  a  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  probable  food  and  fertilizing  value 
of  certain  plants  grown  in  the  garden  of  this  experi- 
ment station.  In  this  State,  while  we  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  grasses  suitable  for  the  ranges,  there  is  but  a 
limited  number  of  plants  which  meet  the  demands  of 
the  farmer  for  forage  and  green  manure.  Our  most 
common  ones  are:  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  cow  pea,  and 
soy  or  soja  bean.  In  the  more  or  less  humid  regions 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  States,  red  clover  is  a  favorite 
with  the  stockmen,  because  of  its  high  feeding  value 
and  ability  to  renovate  the  soil  upon  which  it  is 
grown.  In  this  State  its  use  is  somewhat  restricted, 
for  it  can  be  grown  successfully  only  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  moist  river  valleys.  Alfalfa  does  well  in 
the  Middle  Western  States  wherever  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  soil  and  no  hardpan.  Here,  it  has 
doubtless  proven  to  be  of  greater  value  than  any 
other  legume  tried.  Wherever  deep  rooting  is  pos- 
sible, alfalfa  maintains  a  freshness  that  makes  it  a 
very  desirable  feed  during  the  dry  season.  It  does 
not  thrive  in  the  coast  regions,  because  of  the  com- 
paratively low  temperatures  prevalent  here,  but 
seems  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  hot  in- 
terior valleys,  where  it  lies  dormant  during  the  win- 
ter season.  The  cow  pea  does  best  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  State,  but  being  a  very  tender  plant 
it  has  to  be  grown  between  times  of  spring  and 
autumn  frosts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  and  dry 
climate  of  southern  California  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion in  that  region.  The  soy  bean,  although  a  de- 
sirable plant,  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  adapt 
itself  to  California  soils. 

In  view  of  the  above,  one  readily  understands  that, 
while  the  questions  of  forage  and  green-manuring 
crops  is  not  limited  to  California  alone,  it  has  here  a 
special  significance,  because  the  length  of  the  dry 
season  makes  some  such  crop  imperative,  and  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  plants  available  for 
those  purposes.  Any  investigations  of  forage  plants, 
proving  their  utility  and  adaptability  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  this  State,  should  be  of  considerable  value 
to  those  interested  in  stock  raising  and  general 
farming. 

Leguminous  plants  have  for  a  very  long  time  at- 


tracted particular  attention.  For  the  building  up  of 
the  animal  body  a  great  deal  of  nitrogenous  matter 
is  necessary.  When  compared  with  the  ordinary 
grasses,  we  find  that  the  legumes  are  richer  in  nitro- 
gen, and  in  a  form  readily  assimilated  by  the  animal 
body,  hence,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  hay  made 
from  leguminous  plants  is  of  far  more  value  to  the 
stockmen  than  that  made  from  the  non-leguminous 
ones.  Then,  too,  when  natural  pasturage  is  cut 
short  by  the  dry  season,  certain  legumes  may  be 
grown  successfully,  thus  providing  a  succulent  and 
rich  feed  at  a  time  when  most  appreciated  by  dairy- 
men. Now,  leguminous  plants,  for  the  most  part, 
derive  their  nitrogen  by  means  of  bacteria  from  the 
air.  Non-leguminous  ones  draw  upon  the  soil  for 
this  element.  If  we  turn  both  under  for  their  fertil- 
izing value,  we  see  at  once  that,  leaving  the  matter 
of  humus  out  of  consideration,  the  legumes  make  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew, 
the  non-legumes  return  nothing  to  the  soil  but  that 
which  they  removed  from  it  in  growing.  Nothing 
more  in  favor  of  the  leguminous  plants  as  fertilizers 
need  be  said,  if  we  remember  that,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, they  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  in  many 
instances  of  the  most  expensive  ingredient  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  namely,  nitrates. 

Of  the  leguminous  plants  grown  at  this  station, 
three  have  been  watched  with  a  considerable  inter- 
est, having  in  view,  of  course,  their  possible  value  as 
forage  crops.  Each  is  an  annual  and  has  made  a 
thrifty  growth  on  the  heavy  soil  of  the  garden.  The 
original  seed  was  received  through  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  its  native  home  each 
has  been  favorably  known  as  a  forage  plant. 

Ochrus  Pea.  —  Lathyrus  ochrus,  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  is  a  stout  vigorous  appearing 
plant  whose  stems,  branched  only  at  the  base,  grew 
to  a  length  of  3J  feet.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
broad  and  fleshy;  the  flowers  are  rather  small,  being 
yellowish-white  in  color.  One  long  tap  root,  with 
numerous  feeders,  provides  a  good  root  system.  The 
seed  was  sown  October  25,  1901;  the  crop  was  cut 
April  18,  1902,  yielding  15|  pounds  per  square  yard. 
When  dried,  this  green  matter  gave  3  pounds  3£ 
ounces  of  hay. 

Tangier  Pea. — Lathyrus  tingitanus  is  a  native  of 
Algeria.  In  general  appearance  this  pea  resembles 
the  Ochrus.  Its  stems,  although  reaching  an  even 
greater  length  than  the  Ochrus,  are  too  light  to  sup- 
port their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  leaves  grown 
upon  them.  Therefore,  it  presents  a  more  tangled 
appearing  growth  than  does  the  former.  It  has  a 
well  developed  root  system.  From  seed  sown  Octo- 
ber 24,  1901,  there  was  cut  on  the  18th  of  the  follow- 
ing April,  9\  pounds  of  green  material,  equal,  when 
dried,  to  13  ounces. 

Scarlet  Vetch. — Vicia  fulgens.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  France,  where  it  is  grown  for  both  forage 
and  ornamental  purposes.  It  grows  more  nearly 
erect  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Like  the  Tangier 
pea,  however,  its  stems  are  very  light.  The  leaves  are 
quite  small  and  accordingly  the  growth  appears  less 
dense  than  that  of  the  others.  The  seed  sown  on 
October  12,  1901,  yielded  the  following  April,  Hi 
pounds  of  green  matter,  or  1  pound  12£  ounces  of 
hay,  per  quare  yard. 

The  above  description  will  give  one  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  plants  as  a  whole  and  also  of  their  several 
parts.  The  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  Ochrus  pea 
are  especially  well  developed.  For  the  most  part 
they  cluster  about  the  tap  root,  although  not  confined 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  more  or  less  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  form  a  branch  growth  not 
unlike  that  of  a  diminutive  shrub.  On  the  Tangier 
roots,  the  nodules  are  not  so  numerous,  are  less  con- 
fined to  the  tap  root  and  more  simple  in  structure. 
Those  of  the  scarlet  vetch  appear  to  grow  equally 
well  on  the  small  root  fibers  as  on  the  tap  root. 
They  grow  singly  and  are  egg-shaped.  Whether 
the  size  of  these  nodules,  and  their  positions  upon  the 
roots,  have  any  bearing  upon  the  activity  of  the 
bacteria  causing  them,  is  a  question  not  yet  solved  in 
so  far  as  we  know. 

Having  demonstrated  the  adaptility  of  these  plants 
to  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  region,  the  next  step 
was  to  subject  them  to  a  chemical  analysis  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  they  would  compare  in  quantity  of 
food  and  fertilizing  matter  with  other  well-kuown 
plants: 

PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS. 

Crude       Nitrogen  Ether 
Protein.        Fiber.      Free  Ext.  Ext. 


Ochrus  Pea  17  54  27.65  44  50  3.28 

Tangier  Pea  18  53  30  31  41  45  2  05 

Scarlet  Vetch  20  64  33.31  36  79  1.93 

Red  Clover  14.52  29  28  44  99  3  89 

Cow  Pea  18  58  22.50  48  07  2  46 

Alfalfa  19.76  25.41  44.15  3.46 


From  this  table  we  notice  that  each  of  our  three 
plants  compares  very  favorably  with  alfalfa  in  the 
amount  of  protein  contained,  while  each  is  consider- 
ably richer  than  red  clover  in  this  most  essential  of 
food  constituents.  In  the  amount  of  fat,  as  repre- 
sented under  "Ether  extract,"  they  would  be 
counted  slightly  deficient,  if  alfalfa  or  red  clover  is 
taken  as  the  standard.  However,  this  apparent  de- 
ficiency of  fat  is  not,  we  believe,  a  serious  objection  to 
the  food  value  of  these  plants;  for  there  is  a  great 
sufficiency  of  carbohydrates,  i.  e.,  nitrogen  free  ex- 
tract, upon  which  the  animal  body  may  draw. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  table  sets  forth 


the  actual  food  value  of  these  plants;  that  is  some- 
thing obtained  only  through  actual  digestion  experi- 
ments. Such  experiments  with  red  clover,  cow  pea, 
and  alfalfa,  have  proven  them  to  possess  high  feeding 
value.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  believe  that 
the  three  plants  under  discussion  would  also  prove 
quite  valuable,  if  fed  judiciously. 

Yield. — From  the  figures  now  at  hand,  some  in- 
teresting calculations  can  be  made,  and  from  them 
we  may  get  at  the  relative  values  of  these  three 
plants  as  feeds  and  fertilizers.  Taking  the  yields  per 
square  yard  as  grown  on  their  individual  plat  in  the 
garden  as  a  basis,  the  yield  in  pounds  per  acre, 
calculated  as  green  material  and  also  as  hay,  is  given 
below. 

YIELDS  IN  POUNDS  PER  ACRE. 

Green.  Hay. 

Ochrus  Pea  76,230  15,578 

Scarlet  Vetch  ...54,450  8,620 

Tangier  Pea  44,770  3,392 

Ochrus  pea  yields,  in  round  numbers,  four  times  as 
much  hay  as  does  Tangier  pea  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  times  as  much  as  scarlet  vetch.  In  this 
comparison  the  Tangier  pea  is  so  far  below  either  of 
the  other  two  in  yield  per  acre  that  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  can 
not  be  considered  as  a  rival  in  this  respect. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  legumes,  the  chief  value  of 
these  plants  as  fertilizers  lies  in  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen which  they  give  to  the  soil  when  turned  under. 
Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  as  applied  in  arti- 
ficial fertilizers,  is  valued  at  at  least  15  cents  per 
pound.  On  this  basis,  then,  we  find  that  the  value 
of  these  three  plants  as  green  manure  is  as  follows,  if 
we  assume  the  above  mentioned  yield  per  acre  as  a 
fair  average:  Ochrus  pea  gives  to  one  acre  of  soil 
396.4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  valued  at  $59.45;  scarlet 
vetch  gives  256  pounds,  worth  $38.40,  and  Tangier 
pea  gives  103  pounds,  worth  $15  45.  Phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
for,  by  turning  under  the  crops,  they  are  merely  re- 
turned to  the  soil  from  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  actual  value  of  these  plants  as  green  manure 
has  been  given.  Whether  or  not  they  should  be 
turned  under  for  this  purpose  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  person  growing  them.  But  in  deciding 
that  question  several  important  facts  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  As  nitrogen  is  our  most  expensive  fer- 
tilizer, so  nitrogen,  as  protein,  is  the  most  expensive 
of  food  materials.  Expensive  as  it  is,  however,  it  has 
to  be  supplied  the  animal  body  in  one  form  or  another. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  these  plants  are  very  rich  in 
nitrogen,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  they  would  sup- 
ply all  the  protein  necessary  in  the  ordinary  feeding 
operations  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  land,  ordinarily  productive,  needs  for  succeed- 
ing crops  all  the  nitrogen  given  it  by  plowing  under 
this  growth.  By  making  them  into  hay  and  feeding 
that  to  animals  on  the  farm,  we  would  profit  by  the 
use  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  contained  in  these 
plants,  as  well  as  of  the  nitrogen  contents.  If  the 
manure  resulting  from  this  feed  is  preserved  and  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  there  need  be  lost  scarcely  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  original  fertilizing  ingredients  of 
the  green  material.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  from  them  one  should  not  find  it  hard  to 
decide  upon  what  course  to  pursue. 

The  nature  of  the  plants  forbids  of  their  being 
pastured;  they  would  have  to  be  cut  and  fed  green, 
or,  after  being  made  into  hay,  the  latter  course  being 
preferable  in  the  case  of  Tangier  pea:  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  at  all.  When  treated  as  indicated,  we  be- 
lieve, from  observation  of  the  growth  and  nature  of 
these  plants  and  from  the  analyses  made  of  them, 
that  they,  especially  Ochrus  pea  and  scarlet  vetch, 
will  prove  to  be  a  desirable  addition  to  our  list  of 
legumes  available  as  forage  and  green  manuring 
crops.  At  any  rate,  they  should  be  given  a  more 
extended  trial  under  varying  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil. 


The  Jerseys  at  St.  Louis. 


The  following  are  the  individual  records  for  the 
120-day  St.  Louis  dairy  cow  demonstration: 


Name 

OF 

Cow. 

Total 

Daily 

Av. 

Total 

Daily 

Milk. 

Av. 

%■ 

Fat. 

Av. 

Loretta  D   

5802.7 

48.3 

4.8 

280.161 

2  33 

Brown  Lassie 

5212.7 

43.3 

5.0 

264.879 

2.20 

5439  6 

45  3 

5.0 

263  557 

2  19 

Dorinda  Darling 

5555.0 

46.3 

4.6 

255  321 

2.13 

Prize  May's  Duchess  

5725.0 

47.7 

4.4 

254.500 

2.12 

Oonan  11th  of  H. 

F  

5141  I 

42.8 

4.9 

250.522 

2.09 

Oaronetti  of  1 

4916.2 

40.9 

5.1 

248.788 

2  07 

Ella  Golden 

5120  7 

42.7 

4.8 

246  523 

2  05 

Oonan  23d  of  H.  F  

5087  0 

42.0 

4.8 

246  438 

2  05 

Diploma's  Brown  Bessie  

5095  6 

42  5 

4.7 

243.375 

2.03 

4994.2 

41.6 

4.8 

210.273 

2.00 

Aaron's  Queen 

4947  9 

41.2 

4.8 

238.574 

1.99 

Blossom  of  F. 

4906.3 

40.9 

4.8 

236.632 

1.97 

King's  Gazelle  Fawn  

4680  5 

39.0 

5.0 

234  246 

1.95 

Airy's  Vine  Hugo   

5437.0 

45  3 

4.3 

234  234 

1.95 

Hoodoo  Jane 

4712.4 

39.3 

4.6 

218.128 

1.82 

Lassie  Easter  Pogis  

4313.8 

36.0 

5.0 

217.841 

1.81 

Clarion  Girl 

1497.1 

37  5 

4.8 

214.896 

1.79 

5042.7 

42.0 

4.1 

210.532 

1.75 

Bloomfield  Oonan  

4108.0 

34  2 

5.0 

208.240 

1.74 

Rose's  Glory 

4923.8 

41.0 

4.2 

208  462 

1.74 

5075  7 

42  3 

4.0 

204  247 

1.70 

Yoethe  K.  of  Lawn  

4054.6 

33  8 

4.9 

200.630 

1.67 

Chroma  3d  of  H. 

F  

50S0  H 

42  3 

3  8 

195  809 

1  63 

Zaza  of  Menlo 

4653.7 

38.8 

4.1 

193  871 

1  61 

It  is  an  item  of  interest  to  breeders  at  large  to 
note  the  advancement  made  in  the  working  quality 
of  Jersey  blood  during  the  ten  years  elapsing  be- 
tween the  Columbian  and  the  Louisiana  tests.  The 
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St.  Louis  herd  has  averaged  daily  not 
only  more  fat,  but  more  milk,  while 
those  of  the  St.  Louis  cows  who  are 
direct  descendants  of  any  of  the  Chi- 
cago cows  have  surpassed  the  official 
records  made  by  their  noted  grand- 
dams.  Merry  Maiden,  Brown  Bessie 
and  Ida  Marigold  have  been  household 
names  for  ten  years.  Merry  Maiden 
made  a  record  of  an  average  daily 
yield  of  butter  fat  of  1.82  pound,  or 
2.18  pounds  of  80%  butter.  Her 
granddaughter  Oonan  23d  of  H.  F.  has 
made  in  the  St.  Louis  test  an  average 
per  day  of  2.05  pounds  fat,  or  of  2.46 
pounds  butter  80%.  Brown  Bessie 
made  an  average  daily  record  of  1.98 
pound  fat  or  of  2.37  pounds,  80%  butter, 
while  her  two  descendants,  Brown 
Lassie  and  Diploma's  Brown  Bessie, 
have  made  respectively  2.20  pounds  fat, 
2.64  pounds  80%  butter  and  2.03  pounds 
fat,  2.44  pounds  80%  butter.  Ida  Mari- 
gold made  a  daily  average  of  1.82 
pound  fat,  equal  to  2.18  pounds  80% 
butter,  and  her  granddaughter,  Ella 
Golden,  has  made  an  average  of  2  05 
pounds  fat,  equal  to  2.46  pounds  80% 
butter. 

THE  APIARY. 


Bee  Notes  in  Stanislaus. 


Mr.  W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap  of  Modesto 
gives  Gleanings  some  notes  of  his  expe- 
rience which  may  be  helpful  to  other 
Californians: 

To  kill  a  skunk  I  take  a  pole  some- 
what heavier  than  a  fishing  pole,  and 
whip  the  animal  to  death  on  short 
notice  on  a  moonlight  night.  Lately  I 
dispatched  two  fine  skunks  in  less  than 
three  minutes  by  this  process. 

The  amount  of  honey  used  by  a  colony 
will  never  be  known.  The  quantity  fed 
a  colony  during  a  dearth  is  no  test,  as, 
during  a  flow,  owing  to  more  exercise, 
bees  use  much  more  honey.  In  this 
country  they  evidently  use  over  100 
pounds  per  colony  on  an  average. 

It  is  my  belief  that  lizards  kill  bees. 
But  as  they  are  timid  they  would 
rather  watch  the  apiarist  than  kill 
bees  in  his  presence.  It  could  be  ex- 
pected that  a  lizard  would  lap  up  a  bee 
as  quick  as  a  flash  or  not  at  all.  They 
often  take  refuge  in  a  hive  and  are  fre- 
quently found  dead  there — probably 
stung  by  the  bees.  For  several  years 
I  have  killed  them  on  suspicion. 

There  is  a  report  of  two  queens  in 
one  cell.  Frequently,  when  grafting 
with  very  small  larvai,  I  could  not  be 
quite  sure  that  the  larva  was  landed 
safely,  and  used  another  one,  which  has 
resulted  in  two  larva?  being  kept  in  the 
cell  for  several  days. 

Twenty-pound  stones,  or  stones  of 
any  weight,  could  hardly  be  as  handy 
here  as  to  put  a  brick  on  a  hive.  They 
are  a  convenient  weight  to  handle,  and 
heavy  enough  to  hold  the  lid.  It  pays 
to  have  a  weight  on  hives  where  only 
flat  covers  are  used.  With  the  wind 
we  have  here,  shade  boards  are  out  of 
the  question  unless  the  apiary  is  in  a 
sheltered  locality. 

Discussion  as  to  the  durability  of  red- 
wood reminds  me  of  some  unpainted 
redwood  hives  which  I  used  for  kindling 
four  or  five  years  ago  because  they 
were  an  undesirable  shape  and  size.  If 
my  recollection  of  their  history  is  cor- 
rect, the  older  ones  were  in  use  before 
the  1862  flood,  and  the  newest  ones 
were  made  about  1863,  and  they  might 
have  lasted  seventy  years  longer.  The 
corners  were  put  together  in  ordinary 
box  fashion,  and  had  kept  in  much  bet- 
ter order  than  some  comparatively  new 
dovetailed  hives  that  I  once  handled 
that  were  made  by  one  of  the  largest 
bee  supply  firms  of  the  world.  The  old 
hives  had  not  been  handled  much — even 
the  frame's  had  been  at  rest  nearly  all 
the  time.  Such  hives,  however,  are 
not  able  to  stand  the  rough  usage  that 
pine  can.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
frames. 

As  for  baby  nuclei,  it  doesn't  seem 
possible  to  make  a  success  of  them  with 
brood  in  the  comb.  As  I  had  been 
using  combs  4\ x7  inches — four  to  the 
hive — it  was  natural  enough  to  use  the 
same  comb  for  the  baby  nuclei.  No 
brood  was  used.  So  far  as  tried  they 
were  a  success,  but  a  more  extended 


use  might  change  matters.  The  bees 
were  confined  one  day  and  were 
brought  from  an  outyard.  Little  honey 
was  coming  in  at  the  time  and  none  of 
the  "babies"  were  fed.  They  look  too 
contemptibly  little  to  be  worth  smok- 
ing, and  one  can  almost  grin  so  small 
an  establishment  into  submission.  One 
thing  more  about  the  little  "  fixins: " 
As  some  of  the  bees  insisted  on  getting 
in  the  joint  of  the  hive,  I  tried  some 
made  like  a  regular  hive  (smaller,  of 
course),  and  closed  it  by  placing  a 
small  stick  on  each  side  of  the  top  bar 
after  the  frame  was  in  place.  This 
simplifies  construction  and  suits  me 
better  in  use. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Drainage  Engineers 
Wanted. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  examinations  on  No- 
vember 22-23,  1904,  at  Fresno,  Los 
Anyeles,  Marysville  and  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  to  secure  eligibles  for  the 
positions  of  irrigation  engineer  and 
drainage  engineer  in  connection  with 
the  irrigation  and  drainage  investiga- 
tions in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
initial  salary  will  be  $1500  to  $2000  per 
annum,  according  to  qualifications. 

For  irrigation  engineer  the  examina- 
tion will  consist  of  practical  questions 
in  irrigation  engineering,  drawing,  a 
thesis  of  not  less  than  1000  words,  train- 
ing, education  and  experience.  For 
drainage  engineer  the  examination  will 
consist  of  practical  questions  in  drain- 
age engineering,  drawing,  a  thesis  of 
not  less  than  1000  words,  and  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience.  Two 
days  will  be  required  for  this  examina- 
tion.   Age  limit,  20  years  or  over. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  comply 
with  the  requirements.  Applicants 
should  at  once  apply  either  to  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  examiners  at  the  places 
mentioned  for  application  form  1312. 
No  application  will  be  accepted  unless 
properly  executed  and  filed  with  the 
commission  at  Washington.  In  apply- 
ing for  this  examination  the  exact  title 
as  given  at  the  head  of  this  announce- 
ment should  be  used  in  the  application. 

As  examination  papers  are  shipped 
direct  from  the  commission  to  the  place 
of  examination,  it  is  necessary  that  ap 
plications  be  received  in  ample  time  to 
arrange  for  the  examination  desired  at 


Go 
East 

and  travel 

Quick 

via 

Overland 
Limited 

New  cars  and  equipment, 
electric  lights,  library, 
reading  lamp  in  every  berth, 
barber  shop,  club  car, 
best  dining  service, 
route  the  most  scenic, 
through  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden  and 

Right  to 
Chicago 

in  3  days.   For  tickets, 
reservations,  etc., 
ask  agents  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office 

613  Market  Street 


the  place  indicated  by  the  applicant. 
The  commission  will,  therefore,  arrange 
to  examine  any  applicant  whose  appli- 
cation is  received  in  time  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  the  necessary  papers. 

A  City  Planting  a  Forest. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  3000  acres  of 
brush  land  called  Griffith  Park,  which 
it  intends  to  convert  into  a  commercial 
forest.  This  will  be  the  first  instance 
of  a  city  in  the  United  States  creating 
a  forest.  The  practice  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Europe,  where  the  forest-parks 
have  not  only  contributed  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  people,  but  have  been  more 
than  self-supporting  through  their  tim- 
ber output.  Under  its  co-operative 
offer  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  had  last 
summer  at  Los  Angeles  four  of  its  ex- 
perts, making  a  comprehensive  plant- 
ing plan  for  the  forest.  This  plan  was 
completed  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  idea  is  to  convert  a  waste  piece  of 
land  into  a  productive  forest,  which 
will  not  only  pay  for  its  creation  and 
care  through  the  sale  of  mature  timber, 
but  will  prove  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  for  the  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  an  entirely  prac- 
tical plan,  and  Los  Angeles  deserves 
credit  for  its  progressive  spirit.  Other 
cities  could  very  profitably  follow  this 
excellent  example. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME   AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS.  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOL.DKN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES 

ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time 
for  season  1905. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce] 
Our  (rreatest  specialty,  Wonderfully 
Successful.  The  only  fit'  fit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Our  Calimy  mas  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  bear  our  seal 
I  arffp  r.atalnCllD  illustrated  and  full 

targe  baiaiogue  of  „neral  infor_ 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
5c.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'lMgT. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  a  I  sorts 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,^^^^  CALIFORNIA. 

FOR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Alto,  DRV  OREGON  MOSS.  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPANY.. 


PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

5IERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 
AGENTS  WANTED.         CHICO,  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


Colusa. 

Fine  Bunch  of  Cattle.  —  Herald: 
Joseph  Briggman  and  Thomas  Lovelady 
recently  delivered  to  Eybel  &  Webber 
twenty-three  head  of  the  finest  condi- 
tioned steers  and  heifers  that  have  found 
their  way  to  this  market  for  some  time. 
The  band  was  raised  in  Indian  valley  and 
are  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  that 
fertile  section.  They  brought  an  average 
of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Kern. 

Large  Wheat  Acreage. —Bakers- 
field  Echo:  Reports  from  Tehachapi  are 
that  Charles  Kerr  has  purchased  a  trac- 
tion engine  and  is  rentiDg  all  the  available 
land  in  the  county  for  wheat.  He  is  re- 
ported to  be  rolling  over  about  40  feet  at 
a  swath  with  the  gang  plows  his  engine 
draws. 

Kings. 

Dried  Raisins  in  Stack. — Hanford 
Journal:  While  the  early  fall  rains  proved 
disastrous  to  a  large  number  of  raisin 
growers,  to  at  least  one  grower  they  were 
beneficial.  When  the  first  showers  were 
predicted  he  carefully  stacked  his  grapes, 
which  were  partially  dry,  and  then  as  one 
rain  followed  another  they  were  left  in 
the  stack,  being  taken  down  just  once  to 
turn  thorn.  The  result  was  that  they 
dried  slowly,  and  better  raisins  have 
probably  never  been  seen  in  this  country. 
The  grower  received  a  good  average 
price  for  his  crop. 

Mendocino. 

Fall  Wool  Sells  Well.  —  Ukiah 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  28:  The 
fall  wool  sale  is  being  held  in  Ukiah  at  a 
local  warehouse.  The  sale  commenced 
Tuesday,  the  price  ranging  from  19  to  19J 
cents  for  the  fall  clip.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  price,  the  spring  wool  only 
bringing  2  cents  per  pound  more. 

Monterey 

That  Mysterious  Disease. — Salinas 
Index:  State  Veterinarian  Charles  Keane, 
County  Veterinarian  Dr.  G.  F.  Faulkner 
and  Thomas  Work  of  Monterey  have 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
stock  below  Monterey  and  find  that  the 
report  which  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
cattle  were  dying  off  from  an  unknown 
contagion  is  without  foundation,  and  pro- 
nounce the  cattle  in  that  locality  to  be  as 
sound  and  in  as  good  condition  as  any 
stock  in  the  county.  They  state  that 
they  have  found  some  stock  slightly 
emaciated  on  account  of  the  short  feed, 
but  that  is  nothing  uncommon  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  there  was  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  the  prevalence  of  any  kind 
of  disease  among  the  cattle. 

Napa. 

Horses  Killed. — Register:  Dr.  L.  C. 
Kennon,  veterinary  inspector,  was  called 
to  Napa  Junction  on  Thursday  morning 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  several 
horses  on  the  M.  S.  Louis  ranch.  Dr. 
Kennon  found  that  three  of  the  animals 
were  afflicted  with  the  glanders  and 
ordered  that  these  horses  should  be  killed 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  malady.  They 
were  accordingly  dispatched  Thursday 
morning. 

Riverside. 

Oranges  Damaged.— Enterprise,  Oct. 
25:  The  recent  norther  has  greatly  dam- 
aged the  orange  crop  of  the  Highland 
section  and  growers  are  making  estimates 
that  all  the  way  from  2%  to  25%  of  the 
crop  is  ruined.  The  wind  curled  up  the 
leaves,  on  the  north  side,  of  many  trees 
as  though  they  had  been  frost-bitten. 
Many  of  the  oranges  are  ripening,  but  ex- 
amination reveals  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  fruit  which  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  wind  will  fall  off  within  the 
next  week.  It  is  the  worst  wind  that  the 
growers  of  the  Highland  section  have 
ever  experienced. 

Great  Demand  for  Alfalfa.— H.  K. 
Small  &  Son  states  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  this  fall  for  alfalfa  seed,  and 
within  the  last  ten  days  they  have  sold 
over  7500  pounds — enough  to  seed  from 
350  to  400  acres  of  land.  Farmers  this 
year  who  raised  alfalfa  seed  are  getting 
$300  per  ton  for  the  seed  raising  from  500 
to  800  pounds  per  acre. 

Sacramento. 

The  Purple  Scale.— Union:  It  is  re- 
ported that  purple  orange  scale  has  been 
found  on  the  trees  at  2115  L  street.  The 
trees  will  be  destroyed,  and  all  other 
citrus  trees  in  the  city  will  be  promptly 
examined  and  treated  if  necessary.  This 
scale  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kind 
and  in  southern  California  has  caused 
heavy  loss  to  citrus  fruit  growers.  It  has 
never  before  been  found  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet  Harvest  Closed.— Chino  Val- 
ley Champion,  Oct.  28:  The  beet  harvest 
of  1904  is  finished.  The  last  of  the  beets 
from  the  Chino  fields  were  loaded  on  car9 
Tuesday  for  shipment  to  Oxnard.  The 


Chino' crop  this  year  amounted  to  10,187 
tons,  besides  the  crop  grown  in  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  counties,  tributary  to 
this  factory.  The  quality  of  the  Chino 
beets  has  been  unusually  high  this  year, 
and  the  yield  was  much  better  than  was 
expected.  In  fact,  it  was  better  than  that 
of  1903  by  an  average  of  three  tons  per 
acre.  The  sugar  campaign  at  the  Oxnard 
factory  will  close  next  Monday.  The  total 
tonnage  will  be  about  130,000. 

San  Diego. 

Wind  Damages  Apples.  —  Union: 
The  strong  wind  prevailing  here  is  work- 
ing much  damage  to  the  Julian  apple 
growers.  The  fruit  is  matured  and  is  be- 
ing blown  from  trees  and  bruised,  mak- 
ing it  unmarketable.  The  estimated  crop 
was  30,000  boxes. 

Santa  Clara. 

Meridian  Fruit  Growers.  —  San 
Jose  Herald:  At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit 
growers  held  at  Meridian  schoolhouse 
Monday  evening  to  consider  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  business  men's  committee 
to  provide  a  fund  for  advertising  prunes 
by  increasing  the  rates  of  transportation 
$1  per  ton  was  thoroughly  discussed  by 
nearly  all  present,  some  twenty-five  to 
thirty  growers  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  a  resolution  rejecting  the  plan 
offered  by  the  committee  was  passed. 

San  Joaquin. 

Damaged  Hay.— Stockton  Mail:  Hay 
damaged  by  rain  is  being  marketed  in 
large  quantities,  though  the  price  is  low. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  hay  which 
has  been  wet  in  the  bale  is  ruined.  Even 
if  damaged  so  much  that  horses  will  not 
eat  it,  cows  will  feed  on  it  greedily.  As  a 
general  thing  the  damage  is  between  the 
beats,  or  layers,  in  baled  hay,  and  by 
scattering  and  airing  it  the  feed  will  be 
eaten  by  horses.  The  market  price,  how- 
ever, has  been  cut  very  low  even  in  the 
case  of  hay  that  was  merely  discolored 
and  not  really  injured  as  feed,  because 
buyers  will  not  accept  an  article  which 
they  might  find  it  hard  to  dispose  of. 
Baled  hay  that  was  in  warehouses  is  com- 
manding a  better  price  than  before  the 
rains,  because  the  first-class  supply  is 
small. 

Burning  Hay.— Stockton  Independ- 
ent: Much  hay  that  was  ruined  by  the 
late  rains  is  being  burned  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Best  wheat 
hay  is  worth  $12  to  $14  per  ton.  and  other 
kinds  $7  to  $12. 

Lost  Half  His  Grapes  and  Made 
Money. — Record:  Elbert  A.  Co  veil,  the 
Woodbridge  grape  grower,  states  that 
his  table  grapes  yielded  $125  per  acre  this 
year,  notwithstanding  that  he  lost  half 
his  crop  by  reason  of  the  untimely  rains. 
The  damaged  grapes  sold  for  $7  per  ton 
on  the  vines. 

Solano. 

Herd  of  Fine  Cattle.— Republican: 
B.  F.  Rush  and  William  Pierce  went  to 
Lovelock,  Nov.,  several  days  ago  and  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the  entire  herd  of 
fancy  bred  cattle  of  the  Humboldt  Farm, 
owned  by  Joseph  Marzen.  The  cattle 
purchased  consists  of  228  head  of  cows 
and  heifers  and  58  bulls.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Marzen  has  had  cattle  from  the  Hum- 
boldt Farm  on  exhibition  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fairs  and  has  never  failed  to  be 
awarded  first  prizes.  During  the  recent 
State  Fair  his  cattle,  which  are  full- 
blooded  Durhams,  were  again  on  exhibi- 
tion, and,  as  heretofore,  they  carried 
away  the  honors.  The  owner  was  in 
charge  of  the  cattlo,  and  while  in  Sacra- 
mento he  announced  that  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age  he  would  retire  from 
the  stock  business,  with  the  result  that 
Messrs.  Rush  &  Pierce  visited  his  farm, 
as  above  stated.  The  cattle  will  arrive  in 
Suisun  some  time  next  week  and  will  be 
placed  on  one  of  Mr.  Pierce's  farms, 
which  will  be  conducted  separately  by  the 
new  owners  as  a  special  breeding  farm. 
It  will  be  given  the  name  of  Humboldt 
Farm.  The  introduction  of  these  cattle 
into  Solano  county  will  result  in  benefit 
not  alone  to  the  owners,  but  to  cattlemen 
throughout  this  entire  section  of  the 
country. 

Olive  Company  Begins  Opera- 
tions.—  Suisun  Courier:  The  Suisun 
Olive  Co.  has  laid  in  a  stock  of  fruit  for 
pickling  and  making  into  oil  and  the 
plant  has  been  put  in  operation  with  a 
small  force  of  hands.  The  fruit  this  year 
is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  The 
greater  part  of  that  now  being  received 
was  purchased  from  Colonel  Sam  Taylor, 
Ralph  Sparks,  John  Wolfskill  and  Wm. 
Baker,  near  Winters,  and  nicer  fruit  was 
never  picked  off  a  tree.  George  Flammer 
is  now  at  Winters  sup  rintending  the  har- 
vest of  the  fruit  purchased  there  by  the 
olive  company.  About  thirty  tons  of 
olives  will  be  pickled  and  a  like  amount 
made  into  oil.  Ernest  Catling  will  have 
charge  as  superintendent  of  the  packing 
plant. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Going  to  Germany.— Santa 


Rosa  Republican:  The  M.  S.  McDonald, 
Jr.,  Packing  Company  is  shipping  on  an 
average  two  carloads  of  prunes  per  day. 
Most  of  these  are  going  to  Germany,  and 
none  of  them  get  to  France  this  year. 
The  orchards  of  France  have  yielded  well 
this  season  and  the  Frenchman  is  looking 
for  a  foreign  market  as  well  as  California. 
The  German  would  rathe  r  have  a  Cali- 
fornia prune  than  a  French  one,  unless  he 
can  get  the  genuine  south  of  France  se- 
cretly cured  prune,  and  these  are  much 
more  expensive  than  ours.  Sweden  and 
Holland  have  received  a  goodly  amount  of 
this  company's  output.  This  company  is 
shipping  direct  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Antwerp. 
Some  only  get  as  far  as  the  Eastern  cities. 
Among  the  latter  points,  Philadelphia  is 
using  the  most. 

Shipped  Thirty-two  Carloads  of 
Grapes.— Republican:  A.  F.  Duprey  has 
finished  buying  and  shipping  this  year's 
crop  of  grapes  to  the  Migliavacca  winery 
at  Napa.  He  reports  that  he  has  shipped 
thirty-two  carloads  of  grapes  and  says 
that  is  ten  less  than  he  should  have  sent 
from  this  valley;  but  owing  to  the  rains, 
there  was  much  loss  in  the  grape  crop  and 
he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  thirty-two. 
This  amount  is  equivalent  to  800  tons. 

Valuable  Saddle  Horse  Injured. — 
Petaluma  Argus:  A  valuable  saddle  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.  Green  was  badly  injured 
on  Friday  night  and  will  probably  die. 
The  animal  became  entangled  in  its  halter 
and  fell  with  its  neck  over  the  rope  in 
such  manner  that  the  neck  is  injured. 

Received  Thirty-one  Cents  for 
Hops.— Healdsburg  Enterprise:  It  is  be- 
lieved A.  Wilson,  the  Bailhache  Avei.ue 
hop  grower,  received  the  highest  figure 
paid  in  this  section  for  his  hops.  Mr. 
Wilson's  yield  was  three  tons  and  the 
price  he  received  was  31  cents. 

Wool  Sales.  —  Cloverdale  Reveille: 
The  wool  sale  at  Cloverdale  last  week  was 
very  successful,  125,000  pounds  being  dis- 
posed of.  Denigan  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
purchased  about  20,000  pounds;  C.  E. 
Moses  &  Co.,  55,000  pounds;  S.  Koshland 
&  Co.,  50,000  pounds.  Prices  ranged 
from  15£  to  17J  cents,  the  best  prices  since 
1891. 

Stanislaus. 

Refused  $125  Per  Acre.— Modesto 
Herald:   Illustrative  of  the  market  value 
of  land  in  alfalfa,  and  of  the  actual  value 
to  the  owner,  the  following  will  be  found  j 
interesting  and  instructive:   Within  the  | 
last  week  $125  per  acre,  cash,  has  been  | 
offered  and  refused  for  forty  acres  near  [ 
Ceres,  upon  which  the  buildings,  etc.,  do 
not  represent  over  $300  to  $400.     Nor  is 
the  land  near  enough  to  Ceres  for  prox- 
imity to  figure  materially.     The  owner 
simply  regards  the  property  as  worth 
$125  per  acre  to  him,  and  declines  to  sell 
at  that  price.    Of  course,  it  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  alfalfa. 

Sutter. 

To  Thresh  Broomcorn.— Marysville 
Democrat:  James  Brittan's  stationary 
threshing  outfit  was  moved  from  Sutter 
City  to  District  70  to  commence  the  thresh- 
ing of  broomcorn  seed.  There  is  a  large 
crop  thi9  season  and  it  is  of  good  quality. 
The  harvest  will  take  a  week  or  more  of 
good  weather. 

Big  Land  Sale. — Sacramento  Union: 
A  real  estate  firm  closed  up  last  week  one 
of  the  largest  transactions  in  country 
lands,  so  far  as  acreage  is  concerned,  that 
has  taken  place  in  a  long  time.  The  sale 
embraces  23,953  acres  in  Sutter  county  on 
the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  above 
Knights  Landing,  the  total  purchase 
price  being  $99,003.51.  A  large  part  of  the 
land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
beans,  potatoes  and  corn. 

Tulare. 

Fine  Prune  Crop.— Porterville  En- 
terprise: George  Fleming  of  Visalia,  of 
the  Fleming  &  Jacob  prune  orchard  at 
Rockyford,  spent  Sunday  looking  over  the 
orchard.  Off  their  160  acres  500  tons  of 
green  fruit  were  gathered,  which  have 
been  dried  and  will  make  about  200  tons 
of  dried  frnit.  Of  this  about  10%  was 
spoiled  by  the  recent  rains.  The  fruit  is 
of  good  size  and  will  sell  for  $50  or  $60  a 
ton. 

Yuba. 

Second  Sale  of  Fall  Wool. — 
Marysville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
Fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  two  small  lots 
was  the  highest  price  realized  at  the  sec- 
ond sale  of  fall  wool  conducted  by  the 


Yuba  &  Sutter  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion in  this  city  Saturday.  The  buyers 
were  only  two— F.  E.  Green  and  the  firm 
of  Dickens  &  Kearns.  Those  who  sold 
were  George  Summy,  3859  pounds  at  10 
cents;  F.  H.  Graves,  12,804  pounds  at  10J 
cents  and  9341  pounds  at  13|  cents;  H.  A. 
Austin,  8953  pounds  at  14  cents;  J.  Brady, 
6899  pounds  at  13|  cents;  also  9014  pounds 
at  13J  cents;  J.  E.  Walsh,  215  pounds  at 
15  cents;  T.  J.  Farnum,  thirty-five  bales 
at  13|  cents;  Coppin  Bros.,  1881  pounds 
at  13£  cents;  also  91  pounds  at  15  cents; 
D.  Dempsey,  490  pounds  at  13}  cents. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Mnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


GLE 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 

RANCHES  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  OAKLAND. 

$3500.00  TVt  acres  full  bearing  fruit,  Royal  Ann 
Cherries  and  Muir  Peaches;  new  8-room 
house;  modern  plumbing;  stable,  etc. .etc. 

$3750.00  4  acres  full  bearing  Apricots;  new  4-room 
house;  stable,  chicken  and  pigeon  range 
and  houses  complete. 

$5000.00  12  acres,  fruit  assorted  and  abundant; 
house,  stable,  etc. 


$5000.00 
$7000.00 


160  acres;  35  head  of  cattle. 

240  acres,  200  acres  tillable;  abundant 

supply  of  water. 


$3000.00  VA  acres  npar  San  Jose,  7  acres  full  bear- 
ing fruit;  has  paid  over  6%  net  annually 
to  present  owner  for  six  years  and  all 
work  hired. 

Large  Variety  of  Oakland  City  Property  Also. 
S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Day  Is  Sleeping. 


The  day  at  last  is  closing  its  eyes- 
Its  weary,  aching  eyes; 
Their  burning  rims  in  the  crimson  west 
Are  soothed  by  the  shadows  to  quiet  rest; 
Hushed  are  its  fretful  cries. 

And  out  of  the  east  a  darkening  cloud 

Comes  softly,  fold  on  fold — 
A  coverlid,  woven  by  wind  and  spray, 
Of  purple  shadows,  and  bars  of  gray, 

And  tiny  threads  of  gold. 

Then  twilight  comes  in  her  trailing  gown 
Of  shimmering,  clinging  gray, 

To  tuck  the  purple  coverlid  down, 

And  kiss  away  the  tired  frown 
That  rests  on  the  brow  of  day. 

She  draws  the  curtains  of  deep,  deep  blue 

From  heaven's  canopy, 
And  sets  a  round,  white  globe  of  light 
As  signal  to  the  sounds  of  night 

To  croon  their  lullaby. 

The  night  lamp  softly  burns,  and  low, 

A  loving  vigil  keeping; 
The  cool  night  breezes  gently  blow 
And  sway  tho  treotops  to  and  fro — 

Hush!  for  the  day  is  sleeping. 

— Margaret  Newman. 


The  Lamps. 


My  wife  has  countless  lamps  to  burn, 

Frail  vases  slim  and  tall, 
And  squatty  bows  of  divers  shapes 

Where  emerald  dragons  sprawl. 
They're  pink,  and  white,  and  red,  and 
blue, 

And  broad,  and  low,  and  high, 
And  gay  with  (lowers  no  botanist 
Could  hope  to  classify. 

They  shimmer,  jewel-like  and  soft, 

From  folds  of  silk  and  lace; 
They  faintly  glow  like  rainbow  moons 

Afloat  in  misty  space: 
They  glimmer  like  the  pearls  of  dew 

Upon  a  rose's  lip, 
But  when  we  really  want  to  see 

We  light  a  tallow  dip. 

— Minna  Irving. 


The  Cry  of  a  Baby. 


"To-morrow  at  this  lime  we  shall  be 
in  r'rance,  darling." 

The  passenger  on  the  Flandria  who 
?peaks  these  words  is  young,  distin- 
guished looking,  tall  and  slender  and  a 
real  type  of  the  western  American. 

"Are  you  really  happy,  Louise?" 

"Oh,  Willy,  how  can  you  ask?" 

And  this  young  bride  looks  at  him, 
smiling  through  tears  of  happiness. 

Every  day  since  the  Flandria  left 
New  York,  William  Doxton  and  his 
beautiful  bride  have  spent  together  on 
deck,  dreaming  of  the  happy  future  be- 
fore them.  Often  they  had  sat  for 
hours  in  silence  looking  at  the  waves. 
True  happiness  needs  no  words  to  ex- 
press itself. 

The  summer  day  is  near  its  end.  Far 
away  in  the  west  the  sun  is  going  down 
into  the  ocean,  but  in  the  east  a  wall 
of  bluish  black  clouds  is  coming  up. 
The  wind  is  growing  stronger  every 
minute  and  giant  waves  cover  the 
promenade  deck  with  salty  spray. 
One  after  the  other  the  passengers  dis- 
appear below.  The  young  couple  are 
nearly  alone. 

There  ahead  of  them  is  France.  To- 
morrow night  they  shall  be  in  Paris. 
And  William  Doxton,  the  son  of  a  poor 
"gambusino"  in  Arizona,  dreams  all 
that  he  is  to  see  and  enjoy  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world. 

The  thoughts  of  his  young  bride  wan- 
der back  to  the  past. 

Only  five  years  have  passed  since  she, 
a  young  teacher,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  a  light  purse,  crossed  the  ocean  the 
first  time  in  the  steerage,  going  the 
other  way.  Little  had  she  dreamed  of 
the  happiness  which  was  to  be  hers  or 
that  she  so  soon  should  return  in  one  of 
the  cabins  de  luxe. 

Her  parents,  poor  peasants  in  the 
Picardie,  had  had  to  work  hard  to  bring 
up  their  five  children,  of  whom  she,  the 
oldest,  had  always  been  their  pride. 

They  wanted  her  to  be  the  smartest, 
as  she  was  the  most  beautiful,  girl  of 
the  little  village. 

"She  is  our  young  lady,"  her  mother 
used  to  say.  "She  will  once  become 
rich,  for  there  is  in  all  France  not  a 


girl  as  beautiful  and  sweet  as  she  is." 

But  when  she  had  graduated  from 
normal  college  the  parents  soon  found 
out  that  a  sweet  disposition,  beauty 
and  a  good  education  are  not  enough  to 
insure  a  brilliant  future,  and  Louise, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  a  burden  to  her 
parents,  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  America  to  seek  a  position  as  gover- 
ness. 

Her  father  had  to  sell  part  of  his 
little  meadow  to  raise  the  money  for 
her  passage  and  her  going  away  nearly 
broke  the  poor  people's  hearts. 

When  she  had  arrived  in  New  York 
all  the  suitable  positions  were  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  and  so  one 
day  she  found  herself  on  board  a  South- 
ern Pacific  train  bound  for  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

The  first  weeks  were  terribly  hard 
for  her.  The  barren  country,  with  no 
vegetation  but  giant  cactus,  was  so  en- 
tirely different  from  her  dear  Picardie, 
with  its  green  fields  and  beautiful  or- 
chards. She  felt  so  homesick  that  she 
often  thought  her  heart  would  break. 

But  the  family  to  whom  she  had  come 
was  friendly  to  her  and  did  everything 
to  make  her  feel  at  home,  and  then  one 
day  she  met  her  William. 

The  father  of  the  children  for  whom 
she  was  governess  was  a  rich  mine- 
owner,  and  as  he  could  not  take  care  of 
his  property  himself  he  had  engaged 
William  Doxton  as  manager,  and  a  bet- 
ter man  he  could  never  have  found.  If 
the  mines  had  been  his  own  property 
he  could  not  have  taken  more  interest 
in  them.  From  morning  to  night  he 
was  in  the  saddle,  riding  from  one  mine 
to  another,  and  every  week  he  made  his 
report  to  the  owner. 

When  William  Doxton  first  met  the 
French  governess  he  felt  at  once  that 
his  fate  was  in  her  hands. 

From  that  day  he  came  to  Tuscon  at 
least  twice  a  week,  and  many  months 
passed  before  he  took  courage  to  tell 
her  of  his  love  for  her,  but  one  day  while 
they  were  sitting  alone  on  the  cool  piaz- 
za he  said: 

"Louise,  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
felt  how  dearly  I  love  you.  Will  you 
wait  for  me  for  two  years  until  I  shall 
have  made  enough  to  offer  you  a  home? 
1  am  not  a  lady's  man  and  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  find  words  to  express  my 
feelings,  but  you  will  never  find  a  man 
who  could  love  you  more  dearly  than  I 
do.    Will  you  wait?" 

And  Louise  gave  him  her  hand  and 
said: 

"I  will  wait  for  you,  Willy." 

Some  months  later  it  wras  reported 
that  a  young  prospector  had  struck  an 
enormously  rich  silver  mine  near  So- 
nora. 

This  man  was  William,  and  two  years 
later  he  returned  to  ask  her  for  her 
hand.  The  young  couple  were  married 
in  the  old  church  of  St.  Ignace  and  the 
same  day  they  started  for  France  on 
their  wedding  trip. 

The  night  had  come  and  with  it  a  ter- 
rific thunder  storm.  The  decks  were 
empty  and  the  young  couple  in  their 
cabin  were  listening  to  the  fury  of  the 
wind  and  waves.  The  mighty  liner 
rolled  and  pitched  and  the  roar  of  the 
whistle  told  those  below  that  fog  had 
added  to  the  dangers  of  the  storm. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  and  the 
Flandria  rolled  over  on  one  side — a 
steamer  had  hit  her  amidships  on  the 
starboard  side. 

In  a  moment  pandemonium  broke 
loose.  It  was  evident  to  the  passengers 
who  rushed  on  deck  that  their  ship  was 
doomed.  The  water  had  already  put 
out  the  fires  under  the  boilers,  the 
powerful  engines  had  stopped  and  the 
electric  lights  had  gone  out. 

The  lifeboats  were  manned  and  wo- 
men and  children  placed  in  them  by  the 
sailors,  who  behaved  like  true  heroes. 
An  officer  seized  Louise  in  his  arms  and 
placed  her  in  a  boat,  which  was  already 
crowded  with  women  and  children. 

"William!  Willy!  do  not  leave  me," 
she  cried,  but  she  could  see  her  husband 
nowhere. 

Then  just  as  the  boat  was  drifting 
away  from  the  side  of  the  wreck  she 
saw  him  jump  overboard  and  swim  to- 
ward her. 

In  vain  she  asked  the  sailors  to  wait 
for  him.  The  boat  could  not  hold  an- 
other person,  and  with  a  cry  of  despair 
she  was  ready  to  jump  overboard,  when 


a  voice  at  her  feet  made  her  hesitate. 

A  little  girl  of  2  years,  with  long, 
golden  curls,  cried  tearfully:  "Mama, 
mama!  Where  are  you?" 

Louise  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  the  sweet  little  face.  The  mother 
instinct  which  slumbers  in  the  heart  of 
every  woman  had  driven  away  the 
thought  of  suicide  and  shown  her  that 
life  had  duties  for  her  still. 

Two  hours  later  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  French  steamer,  which  landed 
them  at  Havre  the  next  morning. 

Carrying  the  now  sleeping  baby  girl 
in  her  arms  Louise  went  ashore  as  in  a 
dream,  but  hardly  had  her  feet  touched 
the  dock  when  a  man,  his  clothes  all 
torn  and  disheveled,  rushed  toward  her 
and  threw  his  arms  around  her. 

"Louise!"  was  all  he  could  say. 

"William!" 

And  it  was  really  her  husband,  who, 
clinging  to  a  plank,  had  been  picked  up 
by  a  channel  steamer  and  who  had 
landed  only  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  they  were 
alone  in  a  first  class  compartment  of  the 
Paris  express,  she  told  him  how  she  had 
nearly  committed  suicide  and  how  the 
cry  of  the  baby  had  saved  her. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  said: 

"William,  will  you  let  her  be  our 
daughter?" 

But  William  did  not  answer,  and  only 
embraced  her  closer  still,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  kissed  the  little  girl 
whose  chubby  arms  were  around  his 
neck. — Ernest  Laurent. 


Their  First  Quarrel. 


"I  felt  really  sorry  for  Emmeline," 
said  the  woman  visitor.  "It  made  me 
feel  uncomfortable,  of  course,  being  a 
guest,  but  I  was  sorry  for  her,  anyway. 
They  seemed  to  get  along  quite  well  at 
first,  and  everybody  said  what  a  happy 
couple  they  were.  Of  course,  he  was 
polite,  but  anybody  could  notice  the 
sarcastic  tone  of  his  voice,  and  although 
she  laughed  at  what  he  said  her  cheeks 
were  pretty  red.  I  guess  it  wasn't 
their  first  spat  by  a  good  many." 

"I  always  thought  they  got  on  well 
together,"  said  Mrs.  Wachilope.  "He 
always  seemed  very  nice  to  her,  I  know, 
and  she  seemed  devoted  to  him." 

'•  You  can't  always  tell,"  said  Wachi- 
lope. 

"No,  indeed,"  agreed  the  visitor. 
"Whenever  I  see  a  couple  so  particu- 
larly loving  and  sweet,  I  always  say  to 
myself,  Look  out!  I  make  up  my  mind 
that  it  isn't  all  honey  and  molasses." 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  think  that  of  us," 
laughed  Mrs.  Wachilope. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  the  visitor,  with 
tremendous  emphasis  upon  the  "dear." 

"  Because,"  said  Wachilope,  with  con- 
scious pride,  "we  haven't  managed  to 
accomplish  our  first  quarrel  yet." 

"Isn't  that  lovely!"  said  the  visitor. 

"Don't  you  believe  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Wachilope  "We  quarrel  dreadfully. 
He's  the  worst  tyrant." 

"My  dear!"  remonstrated  Wachi 
lope. 

"You  know  you  are,"  said  the  young 
wife.  "Don't  you  remember  when  we 
were  going  to  the  theatre  the  other 
night  how  fearfully  savage  and  impa- 
tient you  were  with  me  because  you 
were  afraid  we  were  going  to  miss  the 
train?" 

"Oh!"  said  Wachilope,  with  sudden 
enlightenment.  "You  allude  to  my 
action  in  throwing  you  down  the 
stairs  and  then  dragging  you  out  to  the 
vestibule  by  the  hair  of  your  head.  I 
admit  that  I  was  a  little  impatient 
then." 

"Why,  darling!" 

"But  then  you  exasperated  me  by 
throwing  boots  at  me  when  I  came  up 
the  stairs." 

"  Henry,  dear,  1  don't  think  it  nice  of 
you  to  say  such  things  even  in  jest." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  only  one  shoe 
and  it  hit  me  in  two  places." 

"It  really  wasn't  any  such  thing," 
explained  Mrs.  Wachilope,  turning  with 
a  distressed  air  to  the  visitor.  "He's 
telling  stories." 

"Now  that's  a  nice  thing,  isn't  it?" 
said  Wachilope,  likewise,  appealing  to 
the  guest.  "  A  lady  in  her  own  house 
and  not  married  six  months  coolly  and 
deliberately  tells  her  friend  that  her 
husband's  addicted  to  untruths." 


"Hush,  my  dear,  or  Mrs.  Junkerson 
will  think  that  we  are  quarreling  now." 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  sure  you  are  not."  said 
the  visitor,  rising.  "  Well,  I  declare 
I've  been  here  for  nearly  an  hour  and  I 
didn't  mean  to  stay  more  than  twenty 
minutes  at  the  outside.  I  really  must 
go.  I'm  ever  so  glad  to  have  found  you 
at  home.  Now,  you  and  Mr.  Wachilope 
must  come  soon  and  see  us.  My  bag? 
Oh,  yes.  Well,  goodby.  Now,  don't 
forget  to  come  soon.  Goodby." 

Wachilope  noticed  that  his  wife  had 
more  than  the  usual  color  in  her  cheeks 
as  she  came  back  into  the  parlor. 

"Well,  the  old  lady  went,  did  she, 
sweetness?"  he  called,  cheerfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wachilope,  with  a 
slight  chill  in  her  voice,  "and  she's  gone 
off  to  spread  it  all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood that  we  have  had  a  quarrel." 

"  A  quarrel!" 

"Why,  certainly.  I'm  sure  you  did 
your  best  to  give  her  that  impression." 

"My  dear,  what  did  I  say?" 

"How  can  you  ask  me?  You  know 
very  well  what  you  said." 

"  About  dragging  you  around  by  the 
hair  of  your  head?  My  dear,  why — . 
Ha.  ha!  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
think  she  had  any  idea  of  taking  that 
seriously?  Ho,  ho!  That's  a  good  joke." 

"  You  said  it  seriously  enough.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
Henry,  dear." 

"My  own,  I  wouldn't  have  mentioned 
it,  but  don't  you  think  it  a  little  hard 
on  me  to  say  I  was  a  tyrant  and  a  sav- 
age and  impatient  to  a  stranger?  I 
wouldn't  have  minded  with  anybody 
else,  but  that  old  hen — " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  nice  to  call  a  lady 
a  hen.  Besides,  she  had  just  said  she 
suspected  things  when  people  were  too 
nice  to  each  other,  and  I  thought  you 
would  have  seen  that." 

"Oh,  I'm  dense,  I  know — and  coarse. 
That's  twice  this  afternoon  you  ac- 
cused me  of  not  being  nice." 

"I  don't  think  it  was  nice." 

"Just  because  I  joked  a  little  and — 
oh,  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain?" 

"And  because  I  joked  a  little.  That 
was  to  be  taken  in  earnest,  of  course. 
You  know  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  our  quarreling.  You  know  we 
never  quarreled  yet.  Why  did  you  try 
to  make  out  that  we  did?" 

"  Why  did  you?" 

'■  I've  already  told  you." 

"  Well,  I  was  just  following  your  lead. 
Come,  don't  let's  lose  our  tempers." 

"Oh,  I'm  perfectly  calm,  but  you  are 
red  in  the  face." 

"  You  shouldn't  bite  holes  in  your  lips 
to  show  your  tranquility,  you — there's 
the  door  bell  again!" 

"Henry!" 

"  Beatrice!" 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  very  last." 
"It  was  all  my  fault." 
"No,  it  was  mine — quick!" 
"There's  the  bell  again." — Chicago 
News. 

First  Aid  to  the  Complexion. 


Now  is  the  season  when  women  com- 
plain of  the  harm  done  to  their  complex- 
ions by  the  open-air  life.  The  cause  is 
simple,  and  so  is  the  remedy. 

The  woman  at  a  summer  resort  who 
washes  her  face  in  hard  water  will  soon 
find  that  her  skin  is  chapped.  The  wo- 
man who  comes  in  from  a  dusty  drive 
and  bathes  her  face  with  water,  either 
hot  or  cold,  and  then  goes  out  again  in- 
to the  wind  and  sun  will  have  a  crop  of 
freckles  as  her  sure  reward. 

The  proper  way  to  wash  the  face  is  to 
use  soft,  warm  water.  Take  a  cold 
bath  in  the  morning,  if  you  will,  but  do 
not  try  to  wash  the  face  in  cold  water. 
The  cuticle  will  surely  chap  if  you  do. 
Let  the  water  be  lukewarm,  and  add  to 
it  a  little  borax  to  soften  it. 

Then  after  the  face  has  been  washed, 
do  not  go  directly  out  into  the  air. 
Nothing  will  chap  the  skin  sooner. 

Remain  indoors  half  an  hour  after 
washing  the  face,  and  do  not  let  the  sun 
play  upon  it  during  that  time.  A  little 
forethought  in  the  matter  will  save  the 
skin  many  a  bad  scorching  and  will  pre- 
vent many  a  batch  of  freckles. 

Now  for  a  skin  food  to  use  upon  the 
face.  While  some  faces  can  use  glyc- 
erine, others  cannot.  There  are  skins 
that  chap  with  glycerine,  and  in  such 
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cases  glycerine  should  be  made  very 
weak  or  not  used  at  all. 

For  a  quickly  made  skin  food,  get 
from  the  druggist  half  an  ounce  of  good 
cold  cream.  Place  it  in  a  double  boiler 
and  add  to  it  the  contents  of  a  five-cent 
bottle  of  white  vaseline.  Let  them  melt 
together  and  add  an  ounce  of  lanolin. 
This  is  very  soothing. 

Finally,  add  half  an  ounce  each  of 
pure  almond  oil  and  white  wax.  This 
will  make  an  excellent  cold  cream. 
Beat  as  it  is  cooling  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  perfume,  just  sufficient  to  scent  it 
nicely. 

Use  this  skin  food  daily  on  the  face. 
But,  if  you  cannot  obtain  these  ingred- 
ients, you  can  make  a  very  simple  skin 
food  by  getting  from  the  drug  store  an 
ounce  of  cold  cream.  Heat  it  and  add 
an  ounce  of  lanolin  to  it. 

A  cream  still  easier  to  make  and  one 
that  will  do  very  well  for  emergency,  is 
made  of  equal  parts  of  white  vaseline 
and  pure  almond  oil,  heated  together, 
and  scented  with  a  drop  of  rose. 

This  skin  food  should  be  kept  in  a 
large-mouthed  bottle  and  used  on  com- 
ing in  from  a  drive.  Smear  it  all  over 
the  face,  leave  on  a  few  minutes,  then 
wipe  it  off  with  a  very  soft  cloth. 

Apply  more  of  the  cold  cream  and 
wipe  off  again.  With  the  last  wiping 
will  come  off  a  great  deal  of  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  the  drive. 

The  summer  girl  should  have  upon  her 
dressing-table  half  a  dozen  bottles  to  be 
used  for  the  complexion.  She  should 
have  something  to  heal  the  skin  when 
it  has  been  burned,  and  for  this  there  is 
nothing  better  than  lime  and  sweet  oil. 

Take  equal  parts  of  each  and  shake 
in  a  bottle  together.  Use  upon  the 
face  after  it  has  been  scorched  or  when 
it  has  a  burned,  stinging  feeling. 

Here  are  some  don'ts  for  the  com- 
plexion: 

Don't  try  to  wash  the  face  when  you 
first  come  in  from  salt-water  bathing. 

Don't  put  water  on  your  face  after  a 
dusty  drive. 

Don't  use  water  after  you  have  golfed, 
or  swung  in  the  hammock,  or  indulged 
in  any  of  the  summer  pastimes  that  are 
so  bad  for  the  complexion. 

Don't  try  to  use  water  on  a  tired, 
dusty  skin.  It  may  feel  cool  for  the 
moment,  but  it  will  act  as  an  irritant 
and  will  either  take  the  skin  off  com- 
pletely or  injure  it. 

If  the  skin  is  chapped,  here  is  a 
remedy:  Take  witch  hazel  and  add  to  it 
an  equal  amount  of  rose  water.  To  this 
add  a  few  grain  of  borax  powder. 
Shake  and  apply  to  the  face.  Let  it 
dry  on  the  skin. 

And  don't  forget  the  milk-of-cucum- 
ber  remedy.  This  is  made  very  easily 
by  cutting  up  a  cucumber  and  coveriag 
it  with  water.  Let  it  simmer,  strain, 
add  enough  water  to  make  a  pint,  and 
to  this  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  boracic 
acid.  Add  to  it  about  ten  drops  of 
benzoin,  or  enough  to  make  the  water 
milky.  It  is  one  of  the  best  skin  lotions 
known. 

And  there  is  another  cucumber  rem- 
edy. Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  cucum- 
bers one  whole  cup.  Add  to  it  an  equal 
portion  of  elder  flower  water.  To  this 
add  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  Make  it 
milky  with  a  few  drops  of  benzoin. 

This  will  make  a  very  nice  mixture 
and  one  that  can  be  used  upon  the  skin 
freely. 

If  one's  arms  are  tanned,  the  best 
bleach  is  said  to  be  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen added  to  lanolin. 

A  young  Washington  woman,  who 
will  not  wear  gloves  in  the  summer, 
frequently  has  her  hands  bleached  by  a 
specialist  of  that  city. 

Taking  enough  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
to  cover  the  hands,  he  dips  first  one 
hand  of  this  young  woman  into  the  so- 
lution and  then  the  other.  He  now 
gently  massages  the  skin  of  the  hands 
and  arms. 

Finally  he  washes  the  hands  in  milk  of 
cucumbers.  His  direction  to  the  young 
woman  is  to  go  home  and  sleep  in  com- 
plexion gloves.  This  will  whiten  the 
hands,  and  the  solution  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  injuring  the  skin.  It  can  be 
frequently  used. 

Women  whose  hands  are  not  white 
enough  should  sweat  them  a  little. 
Sleeping  in  gloves  lined  with  paste  will 
do  this  and  so  will  washing  them  in  very 
hot  water.    Do  not  scald  the  hands,  but 


lather  them  well  and  hold  them  in  warm 
water,  washing  them  well  the  while. 

The  skin  in  the  summer  time  needs 
twice  the  care  required  in  the  winter 
time. 

The  woman  whose  skin  is  dry  cannot 
have  a  pretty  complexion.  The  skin  of 
an  infant  is  always  moist,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  it  is  fine  and  smooth. 

Be  careful,  then,  in  using  boracic 
acid.  It  tends  to  dry  out  the  skin,  and 
while  a  little  is  good  too  much  of  it  will 
make  the  skin  too  dry. 

Remember  that  moisture,  warmth 
and  a  certain  degree  of  oiliness  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  pretty  smooth 
skin,  and  that  you  can  never  hope  for  a 
nice  cuticle  as  long  as  your  face  is  dry. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
professional  beauties  cold  cream  their 
faces  at  night.  They  will  not  go  to  bed 
until  they  have  rubbed  a  little  face 
cream  into  the  skin.  They  will  not  re- 
tire until  they  have  assured  themselves 
that  there  are  no  wrinkles  remaining. 

They  massage  the  frown  between  the 
eyes,  using  a  frown  cream.  They  rub 
out  the  parenthesis  around  the  mouth, 
using  a  good  wrinkle  cream.  They  take 
out  the  countless  little  lines  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  eyes,  using  the  best  skin 
food  they  can  obtain,  and  they  keep  on 
with  the  face,  coaxing  the  skin  into 
beauty,  until,  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
they  are  young  again  with  a  smooth, 
pretty  skin. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Domestic  Hints. 


A  Nice  Bun. — Any  good  bread  dough 
makes  a  nice  "bun"  for  tea.  Simply 
add  an  egg  or  two,  brush  the  outer  sur- 
face with  milk,  not  omitting  to  sugar 
the  dough  to  taste.  A  raisin  is  a  neat 
central  ornament  and  improves  the 
taste. 

Liver  Pates. — For  liver  pates  the 
liver  of  poultry  are  to  be  preferred, 
but,  when  not  available,  calves'  liver 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  In  any 
case,  saute  and  cut  into  tiny  dice, 
sprinkling  with  paprika  and  moistening 
very  slightly  with  olive  oil.  Make 
"cups  "  of  any  good  rich  paste  and  line 
with  small  peas.  Then  put  in  the  liver 
and  bake  until  cups  are  done. 

A  Fine  Flavoring. — Orange  rinds  in 
their  fresh  state  make  a  fine  flavoring. 
A  good  extract  made  without  alcohol 
is  prepared  by  boiling  the  yellow  rind  of 
a  seedless  orange  with  enough  water  to 
cover  it  and  enough  sugar  to  make  a 
thin  syrup.  Every  particle  of  bitter 
inner  white  skin  of  the  rind  should  be 
peeled  off  and  only  the  juicy  yellow  part 
used.  This  extract,  though  it  does  not 
keep  indefinitely,  will  last  as  long  as 
any  mild  syrup.  Put  this  "  temperance 
orange  extract"  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  leaving  in  the  peelings.  You 
may  add  fresh  syrup  and  rinds  from 
time  to  time,  as  you  wish.  When  cut- 
ting up  oranges  for  the  supper  table, 
the  rinds  may  be  laid  aside  and  used  for 
this  purpose. 

A  Good  Pot  Roast. — This  is  said  to 
be  Henry  Clay's  favorite  dish,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  be  after  a  recipe  of  Mrs. 
Clay's.  Have  the  butcher  extract  the 
bone  from  the  rump  roast  and  take  a 
few  stitches  to  keep  the  piece  in  shape. 
Place  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  tight  cover. 
Put  in  it  two  small  onions  with  two 
cloves  stuck  in  each,  a  pod  of  red  pep- 
per, two  carrots,  salt  and  a  little  all- 
spice. Pour  enough  boiling  water  over 
the  beef  to  nearly  cover  it.  Let  it  come 
to  a  hard  boil,  then  set  the  pot  where 
it  will  just  simmer  for  six  hours.  Place 
the  beef  on  a  hot  dish,  strain  the  gravy, 
and  take  off  every  particle  of  grease. 
Have  ready  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  browned  in  a  saucepan,  pour  the 
gravy  over  it  and  thicken  with  a  little 
flour.  When  cooked  pour  over  the  beef, 
Cut  up  the  carrots  and  arrange  around 
the  meat.  A  better  pot  roast  could 
hardly  be  cooked. 

Salt  Cod. — Wash  the  fish  and  soak  it 
all  night  in  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar.  Take  the  fish  out  of  the  water, 
wash  it  well  and  put  it  into  a  fish  kettle 
with  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover  it. 
Bring  it  gently  to  a  boil,  skim  clean  and 
let  it  simmer  until  the  flesh  will  leave 
the  bone  easily.  Do  not  boil  it  too  much, 
or  the  fish  will  be  tasteless  and  tough. 
A  piece  weighing  three  or  four  pounds 


"MONARCH  HAMS 

ARE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTED." 

These  are  the  signs, 

That  cause  the  lines 
Of  customers  fair, 

To  pluck  and  to  tear, 
To  get  at  the  Hams, 

Lard,  Butter  and  Jams, 
That  are  sold  in  the  stores 
That  Trade  built. 

"  Golden  Gate  Leaf  Lard 
is  100  Per  Cent  Pure." 

Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


No  More  Wash  Day  Backaches. 

"Bhe 


OK 


gets  your  clothes  clean  without 
rubbing  them  to  pieces.  Scien- 
tific construction  enables  the  O.  K. 
to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There  is  no  escape  of 
steam  from  the  O.  K.  washer,  therefore,  no  resulting  sick- 
ness. Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at 
your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,         Davenport,  Iowa. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAN 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machine.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber*  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough 
or  level  ground.  Operator  always  stands  straicht.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way* 
and  do  it  easier.  Saw  blades  5%,  6,  6%  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  IHomond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber* 
GUARANTEEr — If  any  part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  newpart  without  charge.  Send  for  Fre* 
Catalog  showing  iatest  Improvw^ts,  rivine  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  16  and  18  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


should  not  require  longer  than  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Drain 
the  fish,  put  it  on  a  dish  covered  with  a 
napkin,  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  in  rings,  scraped  horseradish  and 
tufts  of  parsley.  Send  egg  sauce  to 
table  in  a  sauce  tureen,  and  boiled  par- 
snips as  an  accompaniment.  To  make 
the  egg  sauce,  take  \\  ounce  of  butter, 
one  ounce  of  flour,  three  gills  of  milk, 
salt  to  taste,  one  saltspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  or  cayenne,  if  wished,  and  two 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Melt  the  butter  in  a 
very  clean,  small  saucepan;  stir  into  it 
the  flour,  and  by  degrees  add  to  these 
the  milk.  When  this  mixture  boils, 
throw  into  it  the  pepper  and  salt  and 
let  all  cook  for  one  minute.  Remove  the 
shells  from  the  eggs,  chop  them  into 
small,  irregular  pieces,  and  stir  them 
in.  Hold  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  for 
a  minute  to  let  all  get  thoroughly  hot, 
and  it  is  ready.  Some  persons  add  a 
little  anchovy  essence  to  the  sauce. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  white 
goods,  put  salt  on  the  stain,  then  wet 
with  vinegar,  and  rub.  Repeat  until 
the  stain  is  removed,  then  rinse  in  clear 
water. 


'Just  a  Little  Cold" 

does  not  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,  all-winter  cough  if 
you  take 


Allen's 

Lurvg 

Balseum 


Depend  on  it  always  to  cure  even 
the  most    deep-seated  coughs 
and  colds. 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


It 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  BOO  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal  — free. 


WEST  COAST  WIREMR0N  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fHFJAD  DATP^  California,  Washington 
vl  lunr  *Vf»  *  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Pranoisco. 
G  355  Pearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Givee  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kraoser  it  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


AL1FORNIA  FOR  1<K 


fiZL 

m  ■Miazine  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  or 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents- 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  November  2,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   tl  15«@1  15%     tl  13%®\  12% 

Thursday   1  13X©1  15%      1  12^(g)l  14 

Friday   1  IS  @1  13£      1  11401  1294 

Saturday   1  1S«@1  12        1  11?»@1  11 

Monday   1  12  (111  104      111   ©1  10 

Tuesday   1  10X01  13        1  10%@1  12% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    49?i@50  46  ®4R% 

Thursday   49  ©50X  46Hfa>46* 

Friday   48X050  454<«.4fi». 

Saturday   49  (3)48*  454®454 

Monday   484@484  44X@45X 

Tuesday   49   ©48X  45?4@454 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1904.  May.  1905. 

Thursday  tl  44  ©1  454         II  45%®\  i7H 

Friday   1  45  @1  48  1  46X@1  47(4 

Saturday   1  44X01  44*  1  46401  454 

Monday   1  43X@1  43*  1  44H01  454 

Tuesday   1  43401  44  1  i.v,«  i  45 

Wednesday   1  43X@1  434  1  45401  44X 

Wheat. 

The  local  market  for  spot  wheat  has 
ruled  quiet,  with  offerings  light  of  all 
grades,  but  more  particularly  of  choice  to 
select  milling.  While  Eastern  and  for- 
eign markets  wore  generally  reported 
weak,  and  speculative  values  were  lower, 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  actual  wheat 
in  this  market  in  noteworthy  quantity  at 
materially  lower  figures  than  had  been 
ruling.  All  sorts  of  flimsy  excuses  were 
given  for  the  breaks  in  the  speculative 
market,  such  as  fine  weather,  heavy 
deliveries  by  farmers,  no  war  between 
England  and  Russia,  unloading  by  longs, 
and  shortage  by  those  who  were  not  long, 
etc.,  etc.  The  speculative  market  is 
nearly  all  the  time  manipulated  in  the 
interest  of  cliques  on  the  inside.  As  a 
rule,  when  outsiders  are  buying,  the  spec- 
ulative market  is  booming,  and  when  the 
outsiders  are  loaded  the  smashing  of 
prices  begins.  Once  in  a  while  an  out- 
sider by  accident  comes  out  ahead,  but  if 
he  returns  to  the  net  he  does  not  stay 
ahead  or  keep  even  very  long.  Three 
French  ships  arrived  under  charter  for 
wheat  or  barley,  or  both,  all  to  Cork  for 
orders,  usual  option,  one  at  21s.  3d.  or  20s. 
direct,  one  at  20s.  6d.  or  19s.  3d.  direct, 
the  other  at  20s.  There  was  one  clearance 
of  a  full  cargo  for  Europe,  2,899  tons,  val- 
ued at  $82,750,  and  a  part  cargo  of  562 
tons,  valued  at  $17,000. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  424@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  424©  1  45 

PRICES  Or  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  11.46®!  42X- 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.47401.444. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  Il.43ft01.434;  May, 
1905,  tl.45401.44X. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Li  v.  quotations   -s-d©-s-d       -s-d©  s  d'.. 

Freight  rates   1140134s  21@— I 

Local  market   II  4001  124  11  42401  45 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  1: 

Tons.  Oct.  1.       Nov.  1. 

Wheat   63,819  *55,655 

Barley   51,467  t46.205 

Oats   2,974  4,383 

Corn   186  172 

♦Including  21,743  tons  at  Port  Costa,  31, 162  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Hncluding  29,360  tons  at  Port  Costa,  12,401  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  8,164 
tons  for  the  month  of  October.  A  year 
ago  there  were  47,786  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 


There  is  considerable  flour  going  out- 
ward, mainly  to  the  Orient.  A  tramp 
steamer  cleared  the  past  week  with  39,000 
barrels  for  Hong  Kong.  The  steamer 
Algoa,  in  the  regular  line  between  this 
port  and  Asia,  carried  14,018  barrels, 
mostly  for  China.  Trade  on  local  account 
is  of  moderate  volume.  Values  are  with- 
out quotable  change,  but  for  other  than 
the  very  best  the  market  is  not  firm. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  01  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ©3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ©4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  ©5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ©4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ©4  40 

Barley. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  barley  suit- 
able for  export.  Some  ships  chartered 
for  barley  cargo  are  said  to  be  on  demur- 
rage on  account  of  the  charterers  being 
unable  to  secure  the  grain,  and  with  this 
condition  of  affairs,  operators  were  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  market  appear 
weak.    They  succeeded  in  temporarily 


depressing  prices  for  options,  still  not  to 
any  very  great  extent,  but  prices  for  spot 
barley  have  not  suffered  any  quotable  de 
cline,  despite  the  efforts  to  depress  the 
market.  This  cereal  is  wanted  for  most 
of  the  ships  now  here  under  engagement, 
the  chartered  fleet  in  port  having  a  car 
rying  capacity  of  fully  50,000  tons.  A  full 
cargo  of  3,118  tons,  valued  at  $73,300, 
went  afloat  the  current  week  for  Ipswich, 
England.  A  part  cargo  of  2,227  tons 
valued  at  $55,700,  was  cleared  for  Cork, 
U.  K.,  for  orders. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  11401  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07401  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12401  174 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  01  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ©1  10 

Oats. 

Market  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  com- 
mon feed  oats,  but  there  is  not  much 
offering  of  any  other  kind.  Millers  are 
carrying  moderate  supplies,  purchased 
mainly  in  the  North.  Choice  to  select 
feed  oats  are  not  obtainable  in  large  quan 
tity,  even  at  an  advance  on  current  quota 
tions.  Desirable  seed  oats  are  in  such 
light  stock  as  to  be  hardly  quotable 
Black  Russian  of  select  quality  are  prac 
tically  off  the  market. 

White  oats,  rancy  feed  II  50  ©1  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  874@1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  274©1  35 

Milling   1  45   ©1  50 

Black  oats   1  SO   @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   I  25  01  50 

Corn. 

Eastern  product  is  in  moderate  supply, 
mostly  of  rather  ordinary  quality,  and  is 
being  hold  at  much  the  same  figures  as 
have  been  current  for  several  weeks  past. 
Choice  California  is  in  very  light  stock 
here  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  much 
being  held  in  the  interior. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  45  ®1  50 

Large  Yellow                                    I  45  ©I  50 

Small  Yellow                                    1  60  ®1  65 

Egyptian  White     0  

Kgyptian  Brown     ©  

Eastern,  in  bulk                                 1  35  01  45 

Rye. 

Stocks  are  of  small  volume  and  are  be- 
ing quite  firmly  held. 

Good  to  choice  II  40   01  45 

Buckwheat. 
Market  has  a  firm  tone.    While  nominal 
values  are  $1.90(<i  2.25  for  good  to  choice, 
based  on  buyers'  views,  there  is  nono  to 
be  had  at  these  figures.  - 

Beans. 

There  have  been  tolerably  heavy  arri- 
vals of  beans  lately,  but  mostly  rain-dam- 
aged stock.  These  wet  beans  have  been 
selling  as  low  as  $20  per  ton  and  few  of 
the  damaged  were  good  enough  to  com- 
mand over  2c.  per  lb.  Good  to  choice 
beans  are  not  being  crowded  to  sale,  and 
in  many  instances  are  being  held  above 
utmost  figures  warranted  as  wholesale 
quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   ©3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  03  35 

Large  White   2  40  ©2  65 

Pinks   2  85   ©3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50   ©2  85 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ©5  00 

Reds   4  00   ©4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  10  ©4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  ©2  70 

Dried  Peaa. 

Offerings  are  principally  Green  and 
Niles,  more  or  less  damp.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  noteworthy  supplies,  values  for 
Garbanzos  are  largely  nominal. 

Green  Peas.  California   2  26  ©2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  (S3  25 

Niles   2  25  0  

Hops. 

Market  presents  the  same  firm  tone 
previously  noted.  There  are  few  hops 
being  offered  here  from  either  first  or 
second  hands.  A  press  dispatch  from 
Portland,  under  date  of  October  28th, 
says:  "One  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  hops,  the  largest  shipment  ever 
made  from  this  city,  were  forwarded  to 
London  to-day.  The  hops  were  bought 
during  the  past  week  at  an  average  price 
of  30Jc.  a  pound.  They  amount  to  715 
bales  and  make  ten  carloads.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  left  only  15,000 
bales  in  the  hands  of  original  owners,  and 
in  view  of  the  constantly  advancing 
prices,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  form  a 
pool  under  agreement  not  to  sell  for 
ninety  days."  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  says:  "  There  has  been 
little  if  any  change  in  the  general  situa- 
tion during  the  week.  Actual  business  in 
this  State  has  been  lighter,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  light  remaining  stocks  in 
growers'  hands,  and  the  indifference  of 
owners  about  selling  at  present  offers. 
Rarely  if  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
hop  trade  has  so  much  of  the  crop  passed 
out  of  growers'  hands  at  so  early  a  date 
in  the  season.  In  this  State  35(<i36c.  are 
promptly  offered  for  choice  growths,  but 
attracting  few  sellers,  some  of  whom  have 
their  ideas  as  high  as  40c,  but  the  high- 
est price  we  have  heard  of  as  yet  has 
been  37c,  which  was  paid  for  selections 
by  a  Western  brewer.    Foreign  advices 


continue  firm.  On  the  local  market  there 
has  been  fair  activity  and  holders  are 
very  firm  in  their  views." 

California,  good  to  choice.  1904  crop    2H  rd3l 

Wool. 

Good  to  choice  wools  are  in  active  re 
quest,  and  market  for  stock  of  this  de- 
scription is  firm  at  prevailing  values 
There  are  some  short  and  heavy  wools  on 
the  market,  which  would  show  up  very 
little  after  being  scoured,  and  such  are 
receiving  scarcely  any  attention.  Strictly 
choice  wools  are  scarce. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  21  ©22 

Northern,  defective  17  020 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ©22 

Nevada  15  ©20 

KALI.. 

Northern  14  ©18 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  ©15 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         8  ©10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  014 

Hay  and  Straw. 

For  best  grades  of  hay  the  market  is 
fairly  steady  at  quotably  unchanged  val 
ues,  but  the  demand  is  not  brisk  at  full 
current  figures  and  offerings  are  of  toler 
ably  liberal  proportions.  Damaged  hay 
is  meeting  with  slow  sale  at  low  prices,  in 
many  instances  hardly  bringing  enough 
to  pay  freight  and  expenses  of  market- 
ing. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  114  00  0  15  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  00  ©  14  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ©  13  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ©  11  00 

Barley   9  00  ©  12  00 

Alfalfa   10  00  0  12  00 

Stock  hay   500  ©  700 

Compressed   13  00  ©  15  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   50  0  65 

MIllBtuffs. 

Bran  is  offering  in  larger  quantity  than 
necessary  for  the  immediate  demand,  and 
market  is  weak  at  the  quotations.  Mid- 
dlings are  not  in  heavy  stock  and  are  be- 
ing rather  steadily  held.  In  quotable 
values  for  other  millstuffs  there  are  no 
changes  to  note. 

Bran,  fi  ton  118  50  ©  19  50 

Middlings   2400  ©2700 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00   0  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  ©  24  00 

Cornmeal   32  00   ©  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   32  50  ©  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50   ©  33  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  Seed  is  in  active  request,  but 
very  little  has  been  obtainable  lately, 
either  of  California  or  Utah  product.  A 
shipment  from  Utah  was  caught  in  the 
recent  railroad  wreck  at  Reno.  Not 
much  Mustard  Seed  of  any  sort  arriving, 
and  fair  demand  for  same.  Of  the  other 
seeds  quoted  herewith  there  are  no  large 
quantities  offering. 

Flax   II  75  ©  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   ©4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   ©  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  15  ©154 

Canary   64©  Gx 

Rape   1^0  2% 

Hemp   84@— 

Timothy   5  ©  54 

Honey. 

Market  is  tolerably  firm  for  high  grade 
honey,  with  little  of  this  sort  in  stock. 
Of  the  medium  and  lower  grades  there  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Six  carloads  of  Hawaiian  Island 
honey  recently  arrived  here,  and  is  re- 
ported,to  have  been  shipped  East:  more 
is  expected  from  same  quarter. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ©  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  54 

Extracted,  Amber   8X0  44 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8  ©  84 

White  Comb,  1  frames  124fa)13 

Amber  Comb   9  ©II 

Beeswax. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  light.  No 
trouble  in  securing  custom  for  desirable 
qualities  at  full  current  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light  »  lb  29  ©30 

Dark  27  ©28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  prime 
to  choice  Beef  on  market,  and  for  this  de- 
scription there  is  a  good  inquiry  at  pre- 
vailing values.  Of  common  cattle  there 
are  more  than  enough  for  the  demand. 
Market  for  Veal  is  weak  for  small  and 
steady  for  large.  Mutton  and  Lamb  are 
in  fair  supply  and  are  selling  at  quotably 
unchanged  figures.  Market  for  Hogs  is 
ruling  steady;  there  are  fair  receipts,  but 
no  lack  of  buyers. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  >  it.   6  0  64 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ©  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ©  6 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  ©  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  200  lbs  44©— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  pounds   440  44 

Hogs,  small,  fat   44©  4* 

Veal,  large,  »tt>   6  ©7 

Veal,  small,  ft   7  ©9 

Lamb,  spring, »  lb   8  ©  84 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Values  for  Hides  in  good  condition  are 
being  well    maintained  at  the  figures 


quoted.  No  changes  to  note  in  prices  for 
Pelts  or  Tallow. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  \lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  <aio      —  ©  94 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  Bis  —  0  94    —  ©  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ©  9      —  ©  84 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  .—  ■  94  —  0  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.—  0  9      —  ©  84 

Stags  —   ©  7      —  ©  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  <aio      —  09 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @ll      —  @iu 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ©114  —  ©104 

Dry  Hides  164@17  I54®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  13  ©14      12  ©13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ©19      —  ©17 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fi  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ^  skin   70<a  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   40©  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15©  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .2  75©  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50©  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  I  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50©  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  000  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ©44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24084 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

This  market  is  quiet  throughout  and  is 
likely  to  so  continue  for  several  months. 
There  is  little  other  than  asking  figures 
upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Bean  Bags  I  4X05 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6'  J@74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5X07 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5    .1  y  , 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  %>  100  4  50  0 — 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   32  © — 

Wool  Sacks.  34ft.   30  0 — 

Poultry. 

While  there  have  been  tolerably  free 
receipts  of  Eastern  poultry  the  past  week, 
good  to  choice  California  stock  was  not 
neglected  and  sold  as  a  rule  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. Large  and  fat  young  stock  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  and  brought 
decidedly  the  best  figures.  Young  Tur- 
keys wore  in  light  receipt;  indications  are 
that  good  prices  will  bo  realized  for  this 
fowl  during-  the  holiday  period.  Market 
for  Young  Pigeons  was  not  as  firm  as  pre- 
ceding week,  supplies  being  more  liberal. 

Turkeys,  Young,  fi  lb  I   21  ©  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   15  <&  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  lb   16  0  18 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  50  ©  5  00 

Hens,  large   550  ©600 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ©  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ©  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  ©  4  60 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ©  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  0  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  ©500 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   5  00  0  6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   160  ©200 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  00  ©  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  >  dozen   100  ©125 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ©225 

Butter. 

There  have  been  further  declines  in 
values  and  a  generally  weak  and  demor- 
alized market.  Many  cows  are  coming  in 
fresh  and  some  dairymen  are  rushing  in 
butter  which  is  unfit  for  food,  being  the 
product  of  cows  just  calved.  Retailers 
are  working  off  their  cold  storage  hold- 
ings and  are  buying  very  little  fresh. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   23  025 

Creamery,  firsts   21  ©22 

Creamery,  seconds   18  ©20 

Dairy,  select   20  ©21 

Dairy,  firsts    18  ©20 

Dairy,  seconds   16  ©16 

Mixed  Store    13  ©14 

Cheese. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  for  mild  new 
domestic  fiats,  more  especially  for  the  well 
known  and  favorite  brands.  Small  cheese 
are  in  fair  supply  and  not  very  active  re- 
quest. Eastern  cheddars  and  twins  are 
being  firmly  held. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   114@124 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ©11 

California,  fair  to  good   94010 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  0124 

Eastern   11  ©13 

Eggs. 

Strictly  select  fresh,  uniformly  large 
and  white,  are  in  light  stock.  Some  sales 
of  very  high  grade  eggs  are  being  made 
in  a  small  way  at  46(«47c,  including  cost 
of  delivery.  Common  fresh  are  not  sought 
after.  Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs  are 
being  offered  freely  and  are  being  urged 
to  sale  at  comparatively  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  43  ©45 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  35  ©424 

California,  good  to  choioe  store   274'a324 

Eastern  firsts   23  ©27 

Eastern  seconds   19  ©21 

Vegetables. 

Common  Tomatoes  were  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, mostly  unripe,  but  there  were  few 
which  could  be  termed  choice.  Rhubarb 
was  in  moderate  receipt  from  Alvarado, 
but  did  not  meet  with  active  demand, 
most  consumers  preferring  this  vegetable 
in  the  spring  season.  String  and  Wax 
Beans  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt. 
Onions  were  in  increased  supply,  but  de- 
mand was  good  and  market  ruled  firm. 

Beans,  Lima,  f  lb  

Beans,  String.  ft  B>  

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb  


flarllo.  ft  lb  

Mushrooms,  ft  lb  

Okra,  Green,  ft  box  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  ■*>   1 


4  ® 

5 
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24 
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65  <a 

80 
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60 
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4  © 
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Rhubarb,  $  box   1  00   @  1  50 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  box   25  @  50 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  rilled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  tt>s.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  has  been  glutted  with  common 
potatoes,  and  of  choice  stock  there  has 
been  an  abundance  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. There  are  few  being  shipped  out- 
ward at  present  in  any  direction.  Sweet? 
were  in  free  receipt  and  prices  were  with- 
out quotable  improvement. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f,  cental               1  00  @  1  35 

River  Burbanks,  IS  cental   40  «>  75 

River  Reds,     cental    65  @  80 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ^cental   75  ©  1  00 

Fresh  Fruits 

The  leading  feature  of  the  fresh  fruit 
market  was  the  heavy  receipts  of  Apples, 
about  15,000  boxes  being  landed  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  including  six 
cars  from  Colorado,  the  equivalent  of  ten 
carloads  from  Oregon  by  rail  and  boat, 
and  free  shipments  from  Humboldt  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties.  Fancy  Oregon 
Spitzenberg  were  held  at  $1.75,  but  with 
this  exception  the  market  for  good  to 
choice  Apples  ranged  mainly  from  $1.00© 
$1.25.  Offerings  were  made  up  largely  of 
Ben  Davis,  Jonathans  and  Kings.  Late 
Pears  were  in  only  moderate  stock; 
choice  Winter  Nelis  were  salable  to  fair 
advantage.  Persimmons  did  not  make  a 
very  heavy  display,  neither  was  the  de- 
mand for  them  active.  Pomegranates  in 
small  boxes  were  held  at  a  little  higher 
range  of  values.  Table  Grapes  were  in 
tolerably  good  supply  and  the  quality  of 
good  average,  considering  the  recent  un- 
favorable weather.  There  were  not  many 
Berries  on  market;  choice  were  in  fair 
request. 

Apples,  fancy,  f,  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- tb.  bx. . . 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box  

Pigs,  f,  box  

Grapes,     box  or  crate  

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Huckleberries,  $  ft>  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  $  box  

Pears,  Cooking,  $  box  

Persimmons,  $  regular  box  

Pomegranates,     small  box  

Pomegranates,  $  large  box  

Pomegranates,  fancy,  ^  large  box 

Quinces,  box  

Raspberries,  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f,  chest 
Strawberries,  large,  <t&  chest  

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  cured  and  evaporated  fruits 
are  showing  steady  reduction.  Small 
Prunes  are  being  more  firmly  held.  Me- 
dium sizes  are  ruling  steady,  and  any 
changes  in  values  in  the  near  future  are 
more  apt  to  be  to  firmer  than  to  easier 
figures,  although  that  there  will  be  any 
pronounced  fluctuations  is  not  considered 
probable.  Large  Prunes  are  in  light 
stock  and  market  for  40-50's  is  firm  at  un- 
changed quotations.  The  shipment  of 
Prunes  to  Europe  continues,  the  steamer 
San  Jose,  sailing  on  Saturday  last,  carry- 
ing 130,000  lbs.  for  Belgium.  The  steamer 
City  of  Puebla,  sailing  the  past  week  for 
British  Columbia,  carried  24,000  lbs. 
assorted  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  Raisins 
and  including  4,500  lbs.  Prunes.  Market 
for  Peaches  is  decidedly  firm,  and  to  pur- 
chase freely  at  this  date  an  advance  on 
quotations  would  have  to  be  paid.  Nec- 
tarines are  inclining  against  buyers  and 
are  not  offering  in  great  quantity.  Apri- 
cots are  firmly  held,  with  stocks  of  slim 
proportions.  Apples  are  arriving  quite 
freely  and  market  is  weak,  although  not 
sufficiently  so  to  warrant  any  pronounced 
reduction  in  quotations.  Pears  are  held 
about  as  previously  quoted,  but  only  for 
the  best  qualities  are  current  values  well 
maintained. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   5Yi®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi)  boxes.  6  @  6H 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @11V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  lb          74®  %% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-tt  box,  1-B>  cartons  65  @60 

Nectarines,  Red,  $  B>   6  @  6Yt 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   6H@  lYt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7^@  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy..  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  $  ft   6&@  7y 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6H@  8 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6%®  1V\ 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  754 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  \M®\ytc\  40-50s.  3^@4c; 
50-60S,  2%®2%c;  60-70s,  2@2Hc;  70-80S,  l'/i@l^c  ; 
80-90S,  1M@1Sc;  90-lOOs,  l@lMo;  small,  %®lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   3%@  4% 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  ®  1V% 

Figs,  Black   2%@  4 

Raisins. 

The  Raisin  market  shows  unsettled  con- 
dition for  new  crop,  dealers  quoting  clus- 
ters, good  average  loose  Muscatels  and 
unbleached  Thompsons  at  a  decline  for 
late  November  deliveries.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  last  year's  Raisin9  held  by 
the  packers  are  quoted  higher.  A  ship- 
ment of  56,400  lbs.  went  forward  by 
steamer  for  British  Columbia. 


CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-ib  box  ...    90   @  95 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-Ib  box   90   @1  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-Ib  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20-Ib  box  185  @  

Imperials.  20- ft  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @,3V,c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3i4@3^c 

4-  Crown  Standard   4\iCaAxA^ 

Seedless  Thompsons  3*@4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas  2Ji<n;3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  5!4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded     3'6c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.  AVi®\\c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.4!4@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

New  crop  Navel  Oranges  are  on  market 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  quoting, 
and  will  soon  be  arriving  freely.  Late 
Valencias  are  in  fair  supply,  and  being  full 
ripe,  are  commanding  better  average  fig- 
ures than  the  new  Navels.  Lemon  mar- 
ket was  firmer,  especially  for  strictly 
choice,  which  were  in  scant  supply.  Lime 
market  was  without  quotable  change. 

Oranges,  New  Navels,  f,  box   3  50  @4  50 

Oranges,  Valencias,     box   3  00  @4  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  75  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00  @3  50 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00  @4  50 

Nats. 

Almond  market  is  firm  for  best  quali- 
ties, such  being  in  good  request  and  in 
light  stock.  Walnuts  are  not  coming  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  expected,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  receipts  thus  far  is  not  up  to  the 
average  of  last  year.  For  choice  Wal- 
nuts the  market  is  firm  and  demand 
good. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  V  ft   8  @10 

Nonpareil  Almonds  ...13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  12l/2@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   ylA@WV1 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  Wt®  6Vi 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @12K 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  <ail0!/s 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11  @11H 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @  9^ 

Wine. 

Movement  in  this  year's  wine  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  about  thirty  days. 
Values  for  last  year's  dry  wines  remain 
quotably  unchanged  at  15@18c  per  gallon, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  free  purchases  could  be  effected  within 
this  range.  Sweet  wines  of  1903  are 
quoted  at  30c  per  gallon  at  the  wineries. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week  were  246,325  gallons,  and  for  previous 
week  were  243,100  gallons.  Receipts  for 
October  were  1,112,200  gallons,  and  for 
October,  1903,  were  1,464,450  gallons.  The 
steamer  San  Jose,  sailing  Oct.  29,  carried 
86,354  gallons  and  36  cases  wine,  including 
82,154  gallons  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  133,102 

Wheat,  ctls   46,301 

Barley,  ctls   56,947 

Oats,  ctls   34,145 

Corn,  ctls   5,175 

Rye,  ctls   823 

Beans,  sks   53,905 

Potatoes,  sks   24,710 

Onions,  sks   1,294 

Hay,  tons   3,120 

Wool,  bales   2,745 

Hops,  bales   1,367 


Since 
July  1,1904 


1,777,054 
1,044,609 
1.368,307 
468,423 
47,264 
21,295 
195,657 
416,162 
57,275 
79,483 
30,937 
23,515 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,177,518 
784,883 
3,101, 116 
521,150 
50,228 
24,768 
327,828 
424,920 
75,875 

84; 

26,728 
17,556 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sk   39,096 

Wheat,  ctls   80 

Barley,  ctls   1,539 

Oats,  ctls   30 

Corn,  ctls   7,039 

Beans,  sks   1,292 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs   68,028 

Hops,  lbs   240 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   —  833 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


1,276,660 
140,814 
6S5,491 
6,835 
22,984 
25,590 
50,513 
809,532 
125,709 
648 
35,718 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,497 
327 
2,447 
10 
6 
13 
64 
1,358 
286 
2 
32 


Walnut  Shipping  at  Its  Height. — 
Anaheim  Gazette,  Oct.  27:  Walnut  head 
quarters  at  the  West  End  depot  present  a 
busy  scene  nowadays,  shipment  of  nuts 
being  at  its  height.  Five  cars  have  been 
shipped  East  this  week,  and  shipments 
will  continue  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, by  which  time  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  entire  yield  on  its  way  to  market. 
The  local  packing  house  has  installed  a 
gasoline  engine  for  operating  the  grader, 
and  under  the  able  supervision  of  G.  A. 
Hunter  more  nuts  are  being  han- 
dled daily  than  ever  before.  Quality  is 
excellent,  but  from  all  portions  of  the 
county  come  reports  of  a  light  crop. 
While  some  orchards  are  producing  more 
than  average  crops,  growers  in  other  sec- 
tions reports  a  falling  off  of  half.  The 
total  output  of  Orange  county  will  fall  be- 
low 300  ten-ton  carloads  rather  than  go 
above  it.  Estimates  of  the  total  yield  go 
as  high  as  850  cars,  but  this  Is  probably 


high.  Mr.  Neff,  president  of  the  local 
walnut  growers'  association,  says  he  is 
turning  down  orders  almost  daily,  not 
caring  to  sell  the  association  "short." 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  in  southern  Califor- 
nia is  already  sold,  and  prices  are  firm 
with  upward  tendency.  The  local  associ- 
ation may  have  a  few  carloads  yet  to  sell, 
but  is  making  no  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery. It  is  confidently  expected  that 
within  three  weeks  every  nut  in  the 
county  will  be  across  the  Sierras  on  the 
way  to  Eastern  markets. 

Reach  for  the  Parcels  Post. 


To  the  Editor: — At  the  University 
of  California  last  Wednesday  President 
Wheeler  addressed  the  State  Farmers' 
Institute.  "  Reach  for  things,  don't 
wait  for  them  "  was  the  keynote  of  his 
oration. 

His  speech  inspired  me.  Though  not  on 
the  programme  I  reached  for  a  chance 
to  speak  on  parcels  post.  I  did  not 
wait,  1  got  what  I  reached  for — the 
floor — and  urged  all  present  to  "  reach  " 
for  their  nominees  for  Congress,  for  the 
State  Senate,  for  the  Assembly,  and 
let  them  understand  what  the  farmers 
of  California  wanted. 

If  these  nominees  won't  help  the 
people  "  reach  "  for  the  parcels  post 
and  other  things  the  people  want,  then 
let  those  nominees  "  wait  "  a  long  time 
before  they  get  elected. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors : 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  18,  1904. 

772,866, — Incubator — H.  A.  Brooks,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

772,556  —  Wire  Stretcher— E.  Denison,  S.  F. 
772,791  —  Carbureter— E.  L.  Dow,  Oakland,  Cal. 
772,558. — Stoves — K.  A.  Duff.  S.  F. 
772,880.— Pump— S.  M.  Fulton,  Pomona,  Cal. 
772,8X8.— Cork  Extractor— J.  Kaiser,  S.  F. 
772,618.— Trap  Nets— T.  E.  P.  Keegan,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

772.521 .  — Shingling  Gace— J.  J.  Knox,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

772.9H9.— Si"LiT  Pully — G.  F.  McLynn,  Cottage- 
grove,  Or. 

772.728.— Oil  Well  Packer— J.  E.  Merritt,  Bak- 
erstield,  Cal. 

772,573.— Vehicle   Wheel -W.  Morck,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

772.744.— Bracket— J.  E.  Packard,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

772,746. — Firearm— E.  E.  Redfleld,  Glendale,  Or. 
772. 535. -Valve  Gear— E.  A.  Rix.  S.  F. 
772,379.— Fire  Ladder— O.  A.  Sarvela,  Rockley, 
Cal. 

772,538.— Saw  Filing  Machine  —  M.  P.  Schell, 
S.  F. 

772,540.— Concentrator— C.  A.  Smith,   Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

772,591— Gas  Burner— R.  H.  Walter,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

772,546— OIL  Burner— H.  H.  Watts,  Bakersfleld, 
Cal. 

772,854.— Shoe  Lace -P.  Wilehart,  Oregon  City, 
Or. 

772.487.  — Lock— G.  W.  Winckfield,  Oakland,  Cal. 

772.488.  — Vapor  Generator— G.  E.  Witt,  S.  F. 


Samson  Gas»«0il  Engines 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


MEXICO 

is  a  great  consumer  of  P  &  B 
goods.  The  climate  demands 

P&B  Paint 
P  &  B  Roofing  and 
P&B  Building  Paper 
Other  kinds  fail  to  stand  the 
test.  Booklets  and  Informa- 
tion Free.  JO 

The  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland, Seattle,  Denver 


You  Owe  it  to 
Your  Family 

To  treat  that  kidney  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

If  you  have  kidney  trouble  and  have 
not  shaken  it  off,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  cure  for  Bright's  Disease. 

As  showing  how  prevalent  chronic 
kidney  trouble  (technically  known  to 
physicians  as  Bright's  Disease)  is,  Dr. 
Loomis  of  the  famous  Bellevue  Hospital 
says  that  he  believes  from  the  autopsies 
that  nine-tenths  of  men  and  woman 
over  forty  have  Bright's  Disease  in 
some  form. 

Druggists  know.  Here  is  what  a 
large  city  drug  firm  says: 

''When  we  are  asked  for  something 
good  for  kidney  trouble  there's  just 
one  question  that  gives  us  a  line  on  its 
seriousness,  viz:  HOW  LONG  HAVE 
YOU  HAD  IT  ?  if  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  we  have  a  number  of  things. 
But  if  for  months  nothing  but  Fulton's 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  will 
effect  the  cure." 

Western  Drug  Co., 
1016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  know  how  long  you  have  had 
your  "kidney  trouble"  as  you  call  it. 
If  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  al- 
though delay  is  dangerous,  possibly  you 
can  still  play  with  it  a  little  longer  by 
calling  it  "kidney  trouble"  and  taking 
simple  "kidney  trouble"  remedies. 
But  if  you  have  had  it  for  several 
months  nothing  but  Fulton's  Renal 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  stands 
between  it  and  death.  You  owe  it  to 
your  family  to  treat  that  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Bright's  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


FRICAN  AND  FQ 


STENTS 


c*  DEWEY  STRONG  aCO?1^- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  (or 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Franolsoo.  Telephone  Bush  848. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Chrysanthemums  at  San  Jose. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Gage  gives  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  some  notes  on  chrysanthemum 
growing,  as  pursued  by  local  growers, 
which  are  in  part  of  wide  interest.  He 
notes  first  the  injuries  by  this  year's 
rains,  which  have  been  heavier  than 
ever  known  before  since  the  first  set- 
tlers came  to  California  and  have 
greatly  injured  the  flowers  grown  by 
all  engaged  in  that  business,  especially 
of  those  that  matured  in  September. 

Interviews  with  two  San  Jose  growers 
have  elicited  much  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  details  of  cul- 
tivation are  obtained  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  who  has  for  the  last  three 
years  produced  many  varieties  of  her 
favorite  flower.  She  is  actuated  by  her 
passionate  interest  in  floriculture,  not 
as  a  means  of  profit,  but  for  the  pure 
enjoyment  which  is  derived  from  the 
pursuit. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  planted  in 
May,  and  it  must  be  cultivated  carefully 
and  irrigated  once  in  three  days  until 
the  last  of  July.  Old  manure  is  required 
for  enriching  the  soil,  as  fresh  compost 
causes  the  plants  to  "burn,"  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  water  in  the  decaying 
process  of  vegetable  growths,  which  en- 
ter largely  into  all  fresh  manures.  The 
plants  must  also  be  cut  back  until  the 
middle  of  July.  At  the  origin  of  each 
leaf  a  bud  also  attends  the  growth. 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  detach 
all  those  buds  except  the  one  at  the 
origin  of  the  topmost  leaf.  All  the  vital 
energy  in  each  branch  of  a  plant  is  thus 
directed  to  the  development  of  a  single 
flower,  which  also  receives  the  full 
benefit  of  light  from  the  sun.  The 
earth,  the  water,  the  air  and  the  solar 
rays  are  joint  contributors  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  flower  which  needs  only 
human  skill  to  make  it  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  of  majesty  such  as  no  other 
floral  growth  can  surpass,  not  even  the 
rose  admitting  of  a  greater  modifica- 
tion. 

The  plants  are  produced  from  both 
slips  and  shoots  and  with  equal  facility. 
A  single  plant  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
large  number  of  flowers,  each  main 
branch  giving  off  several  minor  branch- 
es, so  that  the  flowers  form  a  cluster 
whose  varied  sizes  and  aspects  present 
an  attractive  picture. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  has  at  the  present 
time  about  1500  choice  flowers  and  has 
cut  400  fully  matured  ones  which  she 
distributed  among  her  numerous  friends. 
Of  that  number  the  Major  McKinley 
justly  ranked  first,  the  Major  Boniface 
being  second.  Both  varieties  are  ex 
ceedingly  attractive  in  their  hues  and 
in  the  contour  of  their  petals. 

We  also  interviewed  F.  W.  Murdoch, 
at  383  South  Seventh  street,  who  is  a 
connoisseur  in  floriculture  and  who  has 
more  than  120  varieties  of  the  chrysan- 
themums. He  informed  us  that  there 
are  not  less  than  1000  species  of  that 
magnificent  flower  now  produced  by 
floriculturists.  He  has  in  former  years 
developed  a  huge  flower  measuring  8 
inches  in  diameter.  The  October  rains 
have  greatly  injured  this  season's  pro- 
duct, many  of  the  flowers  clearly  indi- 
cating the  damage  caused  by  a  rainfall 
at  the  time  of  usual  maturity.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  while  the  usual 
date  for  filling  orders  from  florists  is 
not  earlier  than  October  20,  fully  ma- 
tured flowers  were  produced  as  early 
as  September  27.  The  cause  of  such 
premature  maturity  must  have  been 
the  unusually  early  rains  in  August  and 
the  high  temperature  of  the  succeeding 
hot  period  in  September.  Thousands  of 
flowers  which  matured  later  were  ruined 
by  the  October  rains.  Still  there  re- 
main many  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
all  varieties  which  have  been  developed 
since  the  rains  ceased.  Mr.  Murdoch 
furnished  the  following  list  of  plants, 
giving  the  variety  and  color  of  each, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  most  exquisite 
character: 

Pink— Marie  Liger,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
R.  E.  Richardson,  Lucy  Evans,  Mrs. 
Perrin,  G.  K.  Shaw,  Glory  of  the  Pa- 


cific, Paradise  Beauty,  Helen  Blood- 
good,  Viviand  Morel  and  others. 

Red— Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter,  Dazzler, 
Leopard,  Malcolm  Lamond,  Black 
Hawk,  George  W.  Childs,  W.  W.  Cole, 
King  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  —  Waban,  Princess, 
Buff  Princess,  Mrs.  Adams,  Petaluma, 
C.  B.  Whitnall,  Kentucky  and  James  G. 
Maguire,  a  San  Jose  seedling. 

Not  half  the  varieties  in  the  collection 
of  this  grower  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  list.  The  collection  contains  al- 
most every  shade  of  color  and  shape 
found  in  the  chrysanthemum  family, 
even  the  ostrich  plume  variety,  headed 
by  F.  J.  Taggart,  being  represented. 


HEAD 
BACK 
LECS 


ACHE 


Ache  all  over.  Throat  sore,  Eyes 
and  Nose  running,  slight  cough 
with  chills ;  this  is  La  Grippe. 

"PainkifteY 

taken  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  will  break  it  up 
if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  only  one  Painkiller, "PERRY  DAVIS'" 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  aoound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


BELLE  CITY  SAW  FRAMES 

can  be  used  with  steam  or  gasoline 
engine,  hurse  power  or  power  wind- 
mill.   You  can  turn  your  wood  into 
money  at  times  when  other  work  Is 
slack.  We  make  five  styles  and  make 
them  to  last .  A  sk  us  for  free  i  1 1  ustra  ted 
catalog.    It  will  save  you  money. 

We  also  make  the  famous  Belle  City  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Truck  and  Barrel  Carts.  Horse  Powers  and  Small 
Threshers.   Investigate  the  Belle  City  line. 
Ball.'  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Bom  1  14  Raclno  Junction,  Wis. 

ff]  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  B6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP.  CAL. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whaie-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Station*.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  12.50: 100-lb.  kegs.  »4  50-  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3^c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3V4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telephone  Main  198. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  53-57-59-61  First  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  CI. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Loe  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


&2L 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


13  STOPPED  FREE 

^mM      I  Permanently  Cured  by 

I  •  XCR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
_  |  I  W NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  «n«r  >mdi,'iui. 

■  CONSULTATION,  pmou.l  or  by  mill.  Until,  ul 
Hi  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  kaasaaav  MUaftj Sje  »u 
NK«.oci  l>uott>n*.  Epilepsy ,  Spaama,  8t,Vitua' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  roundel  1871. 
06  I  I  KLINE. Ill  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


THK  AJIMIK 
184  Am.  BinkB:ds 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3!^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  I  9.00  per  1000 


M 
18 
18 
2-i 

H 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Vanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST..  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAIT.I.EN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
•  ssaylng,  150.  Established  1864  Send  for  Circular. 


California  Fruits. 
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xxin  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 
XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  In  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canoicc     Crystallizing  and 

  Drying. 

XXXVI  Injurious  insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chloory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  an  d  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons- 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33«  Market  StM  San  Francisco,,  Cal. 
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THE  PEOPLE  S  CHOICE 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  a  few  of  which  we  give  below  : 
First,  last  and  always, 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  8KIM8  THE  CLEANEST 

It  holds  World's  Record  for  clean  skimming,  having  averaged  for  50  con- 
secutive runs  a  loss  of  only  .0138  oi  1  per  cent,  in  the  skimmilk. 

THE  V.  S.  HAS  A  PRACTICAL  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN  into  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  pour  milk. 

THE  U.  S.  WEARS  THE  LONGEST  with  the  least  expense,  so  its  users  say. 

THE  U.  S.  CAN  PRODUCE  THICK  CREAM  as  well  as  thin  cream  without 
clogging,  thus  enabling  the  user  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cream- 
eries that  demand  thick  cream  and  pay  one  cent  more  a  pound  for  it. 

THE  U.  S.  IS  THE  SAFEST  SEPARATOR,  its  gears  being  entirely  enclosed, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  danger  of  injury  to  them  or  those  around  it. 

THE  U.  S.  SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY,  as  all  who  will  buy  one 
will  soon  find  out. 

From  the  above  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 

THE  U.  S.  8EPARAT0R  18  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Write  /or  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 
We  hare  transfeT  homes  at  many  different  points,  thus  Insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  LouIh  Exposition,  gpace  52, 
opposite  working  creamer}',  Agricultural  Building. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delajs.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


_    ^  J  DE  LAVAL 
DairjSnpplj 
Company 

"~  ~  ■  flPIinL      f-"  F8&11D'ummSt.,S.F. 

r  COUPON 

Farmers  and  Dairymen  fsssscttt 

— — m  advertisement  in 

By  filling  out  attached  coupon  you 
will  learn  something  to  your  advan- 
tage. Don't  miss  this  opportunity; 
it  is  absolutely  free. 

Dc  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
107  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

M  I^o.  ot  Cows  being  milked 

COOPER 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  In  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  he  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  S» *&£S%*Ta&X$®!8k 


THE  ROGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

J09-IJJ  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Model  Gasolene  Stationary  Engines  (Simple  and  Reliable) 

Buffalo  Gasolene  Marine  Engines  (Not  Excelled  for  Power 
Speed  or  Endurance). 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Imperial  Pumps  for  Irrigating, 

MINING  OR  DREDGE  WORK.   Large  Capacity,  Minimum  Power. 

Stimson  Rotary  Steam  and  Gasolene  Motors  (New  and  Novel). 

We  Build  Power  Launches  and  Auto  Boats  (Latest  Eastern 
Models). 

MODEL  ENGINE.  Coast  Distributors  Sell-Lighting  Gas  Mantles. 


BEST   PRUNE  DEP. 

POWDER BD  9*\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 


GREENBANK 


Send  for 

Catalogue 


Never  Skips, 

Never  Bunches. 
Never  Chokies, 

Never  Disappoints, 


THBISDPBBIOR  DISC  DUE 

BROAD  TIRE,  WCOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS,  BOTH  WHEELS  DRIVERS, 

SOLID  STEEL  FRAME,  REAR  LIFT,  PERFECT  BALANCE. 
Manufacturers  of 

Shaw  Improved  Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO.,Stockton,Cal. 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  In- 
stalled. 

For  Irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

'  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  np  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.   Send  for  price  list  of  stock 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MA^UFACTURFRS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No    810---Assembl).  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  2J£  inches  wide,  by 
31  feet  h\i  inches  long; 
gable  roof  H  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Bumham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


INITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paving  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessarv  to  replace. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 31 

Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  National  Forest  Reserves. 


Excluding  the  two  reserves  in  Alaska, 
which  cover  nearly  5,000,000  acres, 
there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
fifty-one  forest  reserves,  with  a  com- 
bined area  of  57,833,974  acres.  These 
reserves  are  divided  among  thirteen 
States  and  Territories  of  the  West.  If 
they  redeem  arid  land  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  areas,  it  would  mean 
373,337  new  farms  of  160  acres  each— 
for  water  is  the  West's  greatest  need, 
and  it  is  now  recognized  that  water 
conservation  is  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant service  rendered  by  the  reserves. 
What  this  would  mean  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased agricultural  wealth  it  is  easy 
to  see. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  have  little  idea  of  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  interests  affected  by 
the  Government's  forest  reserve  policy. 
Timber  supply,  important  as  this  is,  is 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  whole 
purpose.  The  reclamation  of  millions 
of  acres  of  arid  land,  a  sustained  or 
heightened  fertility  for  other  millions  of 
acres  of  farm  lands,  and,  finally,  the 
safeguarding  for  the  futui-e  of  pastur- 
age for  millions  of  head  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  already  certain  results  of 
that  policy.  It  contemplates  furnish- 
ing the  present  and  thousands  of  pros- 
pective settlers  wood,  water,  tillable 
lands  and  prosperous  homes.  Roundly 
stated,  the  purpose  is  to  give  these 
forest  reserves  their  highest  utility  to 
all  who  use  them  now  or  will  use  them 
hereafter. 

This  is  clearly  a  work  of  stupendous 
proportions.  Irrigation,  which  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  millions  of  acres 
of  these  lands,  can  not  realize  its  larg- 
est possibilities  unless  the  watersheds 
of  the  West  are  under  conservative 
forest  management.  Great  damage 
has  been  done  there  by  overgrazing, 
reckless  lumberiug,  and,  most  of  all,  by 
fires.  Reserves  were  established  to 
stop  this  damage  and  to  give  the  forests 
their  greatest  usefulness  by  conserving 
the  water  supply  without  shutting  off 
the  supply  of  timber.  On  account  of 
the  expense  and  natural  conditions  in- 
volved, there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of 
impounding  reservoirs,  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  preventing  their  overflow  by 
floods,  and  for  making  their  supply 
regular,  that  all  the  water  possible 
may  be  saved  for  use.  Forests  are  the 
chief  agency  in  this  work,  and  to  main- 
tain them  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  West. 

This  use  of  a  forest,  however,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  its  use  for  many 
purposes.  Lumbering,  when  rightly 
done,  is  an  advantage,  not  a  detriment. 
Grazing,  when  regulated,  does  not  in- 
jure the  forest,  and  prospecting,  locat- 
ing, and  developing  mines  are  not  in- 
terfered with  by  reserve  restrictions. 
Thus  the  Government,  is  establishing 
reserves,  in  no  sense  withdraws  the 
forests  from  use.  On  the  contrary, 
while  all  their  present  uses  are  con- 
tinued, their  greatest  power  for  good 
is  kept  from  injury  and  increased  in 
value  by  the  wise  and  careful  protec- 
tion afforded  by  reserve  management. 
Only  under  such  management  can  these 
forests  most  effectively  aid  irrigation  in 
reclaiming  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
waste  lands,  and  in  building  homes  over 
vast  areas  hitherto  regarded  as  impos- 
sible of  settlement. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  had  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  fifteen  agents  in 
the  field  investigating  actual  and  pro- 
posed forest  reserves.  If  they  discover 
that  agricultural  lands,  or  lands  more 
valuable  for  other  purposes,  have  been 
included  in  reserves,  they  will  recom- 
mend their  immediate  exclusion.  If 
they  find  land  which  will  be  more  use- 
ful when  reserved  than  when  not  re- 
served, they  will  recommend  that  it  be 
added  to  an  adjacent  reserve  or  form 
a  new  one. 

Often  the  hardest  task  of  the  Bureau 
agents  is  in  reconciling  conflicting  local 
interests.  Sheep  and  cattle  men  may 
be  disputing  over  the  same  grazing 
grounds,  or  each  class  may  be  at  war 
over  individual  grazing  rights.  Again, 


owners  of  farms  or  of  water  power 
plants  may  object  to  any  grazing  in 
the  forests,  lest  the  water  supply  be 
injured.  In  all  such  cases  the  Bureau 
experts  must  examine  and  report  on 
every  phase  of  the  question,  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  absolute  justice  may  be 
done  to  all  interests.  In  perfecting 
present  boundaries  and  increasing  re- 
serve areas  temporary  local  injury  to 
some  interest  is  sometimes  inevitable. 
This  is  most  unfortunate,  but  these  oc- 
casional injuries  cannot  weigh  against 
the  importance  of  the  general  purpose 
of  forest  reserve  establishment. 

In  all  of  this  work  one  large  fact  is  to 
be  recognized.  It  is  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  policy  of  reserving  from  pri- 
vate acquisition  such  parts  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  as  are  suited  to  forest 
growth  and  most  useful  under  perma- 
nent forests,  a  far-reaching  and  benefi- 
cent policy  is  being  carried  out.  Under 
it  the  Government  is  acting  to  secure 
perpetually  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  vast  wealth-producing  resources 
which  otherwise,  under  the  stimulus  of 
immediate  private  profits  from  lumber- 
ing, grazing  and  the  like,  would  in  no 
long  time  be  lost  forever. 


and  D.  Kays  of  Penryn;  James  Astill  of 
Roseville. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Loomis  next  Saturday  at  10  a.  m. 

Ashland  Claims  World's  Big 
Apple. — An  Ashland  dispatch  says:  Ap- 
plea  that  are  believed  to  beat  the  world's 
i  record  for  size  were  raised  this  season  on 
[  a  tree  in  Walter  Messenger's  yard  in  this 
!  town.  They  are  of  the  Gloria  Mundi 
variety,  and  Mr.  Messenger  brought  the 
biggest  one  he  could  find  on  the  tree  and 
exhibited  it.  The  specimen  tipped  the 
scale  at  27  ounces,  and  its  size  attracted 
much  attention,  even  in  a  land  of  big  ap- 
ples. Six  apples  from  this  tree,  not  count- 
ing the  27-ounco  sample,  averaged  22] 
ounces  each,  and  Mr.  Messenger  says  ho 
filled  up  a  regular-sized  apple  box  to  over- 
flowing with  thirty  apples  from  the  samo 
tree. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Placer  County  Fruit  Growers  Do  Not 
Want  More  Fruit  Grown. 


There  was  a  meeting  of  fruit  growers 
held  in  Placer  county  last  week,  in 
which  a  hot  protest  was  made  against 
bringing  more  people  to  California  to 
grow  fruit.  The  telegraphed  report  of 
the  meeting  is  as  follows: 

The  fruit  growers  of  Placer  county 
met  October  29  at  Loomis  and  took  the 
most  decided  step  in  years  against  the 
transportation  companies.  By  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  a  resolution  was 
passed  "  opposing  the  method  pursued 
by  the  transportation  companies,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  Promotion 
Committee  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
thousands  of  Easterners  to  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  fruit 
growing."  This  has  been  a  poor  crop 
year  any  way,  and  the  excessive  trans- 
portation charges  and  refrigerator  re- 
bates and  the  false  icing  of  cars  have 
made  the  fruit  grower  somewhat  dis- 
couraged. 

R.  D.  Stephens  of  Sacramento  was 
present,  and,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  said 
that  the  only  way  to  fight  an  opponent 
was  to  hit  him  where  it  hurts,  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  fruit  growers  would 
publish  to  the  world — publish  the  truth 
— that  there  was  no  money  to  be  made 
in  fruit  growing  under  present  condi- 
tions, it  might  bring  relief. 

Our  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of 
commerce,  supported  as  they  were  by 
the  patriotic  producer,  had  simply  been 
feeding  the  transportation  companies. 

The  meeting  was  enthusiastic,  and, 
after  Stephens'  address  and  the  passing 
of  the  resolution,  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize for  the  purpose  of  "promoting,  pro- 
tecting and  defending  the  interests  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  Placer  county." 

J.  N.  Barton  of  Loomis  presided  and 
J.  F.  Madden  of  Newcastle  acted  as 
secretary.  The  following  Placer  county 
fruit  growers  signed  the  roll:  A.  B. 
Whittier,  Andrew  Ryder,  J.  J.  Bren- 
nan,  H.  P.  Markert,  Robert  Ferguson, 
J.  L.  Law,  J.  C.  Erb,  J.  N.  Barton, 
R.  M.  Nixon,  G.  F.  Rowell,  G.  H. 
Brown,  C.  H.  Francis,  W.  H.  Tuds- 
bury,  S.  C.  Laird,  C.  Dolce,  J.  E.  Emer- 
son, J.  A.  Flasher  and  C.  F.  Cushman 
of  Loomis;  Paul  H.  Steude,  William 
Ammon,  O.  L.  Goetz,  Ira  Avery,  G.  F. 
Parkins,  J.  L.  Nagle,  J.  F.  Madden, 
Charles  Werner  and  A.  Fereva  of 
Newcastle;  E.  J.  and  E.  Martin  of 
Fruitvale;  E.  L.  Hawk  of  Rocklin; 
W.  J.  McCann,  P.  M.  Crary  and  R.  J. 
AUbright  of  Auburn;  L.  C.  Gage,  R.  A. 
Lafayette,  A.  S.  Symes,  L  Miller, 
A.  L.  Labbe,  H.  J.  Hansen  and  Hans 
Jansen  of  Gold  Hill;  W.  H.  Curtis 
and  George  Burtscher  of  Bowman; 
L.  E.  Butt,  J.  Thompson,  Wm.  Carr 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Genuine  Oliver  Plows 

both  Riding  and  Walking 

are  the  most  popular  and  most  reliable  plows 
on  the  market  to-day. 


OliverPlows 

Stand  in  the  Lead  for  STRENGTH.  DURABILITY,  LIGHT- 
NESS OF  DRAFT,  and  ADAPTABILITY  to 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SOIL. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  Main  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-Manufactured  toy- 


CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  &  MILLING  CO. 

DOVETAIL,  HALF-CORNER  AND  BOX-CORNER  HIVES. 

GPAKANTEKD    TO   BE   THE   BEST    MA DEI 

Write  for  catalog.  738  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPEr 


FOR   TOU/N    W/ftTE  R  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIt>  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoatlng  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


•mi  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.   Costs  Laca  to  Boy  and  Lett  to  Ron.    Quickly,  easily 

tionary  ortraction.   Mention  this  paper.  SBND  for  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PIMP  CO-,  Mfra.,  Meaffhcr  A  15th  Mh.  ,  Chicago, 


ulckly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.   Can  be  mo 


UNTIL    YOU  INVESTIGATE 

••THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
ted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost—  portable,  sta- 
THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOL8TEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howa-d  &  Pickering. 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JKRSBYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAM S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  Sc  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL.  STOCK  FARM— Pol annd-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mail  Hard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Dick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Antioch,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CARRINOTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  190-1.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERO  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904  )  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred  Address  W  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BE RKSH IKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.    T.Waite,  Peikins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal, 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AN O  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GHBRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton, 

C.  P.  BAILEY  St  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES, 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY^SOS  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue 


;y,  so»  Sacramento  St.,  san*Tan- 

Poultry  Supplies 


FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  13  and  S5  per  set;  S15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  U/orks 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Oiled  Roads  in  Alameda  County. 

The  State  Department  of  Highways 
reports  that  in  Alameda  county  the 
oiling  of  roads  began  in  1902,  and  there 
are  now  about  150  miles.  The  soil  is 
mostly  gravelly,  some  sandy  loam,  and 
some  adobe  and  clay.  On  clay  soil  the 
road  was  first  plowed  and  crowned,  and 
oil  applied  at  the  rate  of  400  barrels  to 
the  mile  for  a  strip  12  feet  wide,  then 
rolled.  On  roads  having  a  hard  mac- 
adam surface,  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable mileage,  the  application  of 
the  oil,  175  barrels  per  mile,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  coating  of  2 -inch  thick  of 
creek  sand.  Two-thirds  as  much  oil  is 
usually  applied  the  second  year,  though 
in  some  cases  a  second  application  is 
made  three  weeks  to  two  months  after 
the  first. 

In  preparing  light  soils  for  oiling,  the 
roadbed,  after  receiving  the  oil,  is 
usually  covered  with  shale  rock  or 
creek  gravel,  or  a  combination  of  both 
mixed  with  the  natural  earth.  In  some 
instances,  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and 
towns,  where  there  is  much  travel,  the 
oiled  strip  is  18  feet  wide.  The  oil  is 
heated  to  212°  by  passing  live  steam 
through  a  coil  of  pipe  in  the  storage 
tank,  the  expense  being  5$  cents  per 
barrel.  A  12°  gravity  oil  will  expand 
about  \%  to  each  20°  heat  above  60°. 
For  contract  work  the  oil  is  always 
measured  hot,  the  price  being  made 
accordingly;  when  cold  oil  is  specified 
the  price  is  higher. 

The  oil  comes  from  the  Sunset  (Kern 
county)  district,  is  of  12°  to  13°  gravity 
and  50%  asphalt.  The  average  cost  of 
applying  to  the  road,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  oil,  heating,  etc.,  is  25  cents 
per  barrel.  The  DeCamp  machine  has 
been  used  in  the  work.  In  maintaining 
the  roads  in  good  condition  twenty-five 
to  thirty  barrels  of  oil  per  mile  are  re- 
quired each  year.  The  prompt  repair- 
ing of  chuck  holes  and  breaks  in  the 
surface  saves  a  much  greater  expense 
caused  by  delay  in  such  work.  Most  of 
the  oiled  roads  of  the  county  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berkeley,  Haywards, 
Livermore,  Midway,  Niles,  Pleasanton 
and  Sunol.  

Black  Leg  is  likely  to  break  out  and 
keep  up  all  winter  unless  checked  by  vac- 
cination, and  the  spring-  and  summer 
calves,  having  as  a  rule  reached  the  age 
when  they  may  take  black  leg,  should  be 
vaccinated  now,  and  as  to  the  young 
calves  that  were  vaccinated  last  spring, 
most  of  them  will  by  this  time  have  lost 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  vaccine 
and  require  to  be  revaccinated.  This 
matter  is  carefully  discussed  in  a  circular 
published  by  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 
entitled,  " Notes  on  Vaccination."  Write 
for  a  copy.  Their  head  office  is  219  E. 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  branch 
office  409  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  12,  1883. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.— Having  used  your  Elixir  for 
sore  backs,  colic,  sprains,  horse  ail,  spinal  menin- 
gitis, all  with  perfect  success,  we  would  recommend 
it  10  all  horse  owners. 

HLACKMER  &  SHEPARD,  Lumber  Dealers.  354 
Albany  St. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  Interested  In  poultry 
raising— 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETflLUMfl,  CAL, 


You  Must 
Stop  Here 

That  is  just  what  every  rod  of  our  fence 
says  to  every  animal  that  approaches  it. 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 


Stanch,  Strong.  Reliable,  Lasting.  Handsome.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Reliable 
ELLWOOD  dealers  in  every  town.  There  is  one  in  yours.  See  him.  Send 
for  Free  Fence  Book— full  of  fence  facts  you  should  know.    Send  for  it. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 


-Blacklegine^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  SArlr«co 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 


HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


*S»Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

1  —l  "i  inrn     n  1  1  1     by  ■—  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  w.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LAROEST  AOBNCV  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


FRANK    f\.  MECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 

BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  thd  Mining  and  Scien- 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  i793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignmenls,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  glvt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Hranch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Gulda 
sent  free  on  application. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 
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Make  Your  Fall  Contracts  NOW  for 

We  DEERE  LINE! 

A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
FALL  AND  WINTER  IMPLEMENTS: 

John  Deere  Plows, 
Deere  Disc  Harrows, 
Buckeye  Drills  and  Seeders, 
Deere  Force  Feed  Seeders, 
Success  Manure  Spreaders, 
THE  NEW  DEAL  GANG.  Empire  Cream  Separators, 

From  I  to  4  Gang.  8,  1 0,  1 2  or  1 4-inch  Bottoms.  O     0    \  7  T7  ' 

THE  LEADING  GANG  PLOW  OF  THE  WEST.  K'  &  V'  ^  fcllgineS. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  TWO-FURROW. 


LA  CROSSE  SIX-DISC  PLOW. 

CAN    FURNISH  —  DISC. 


"LEAN"  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  GUARDED  ENDS. 

For  Orchard  Work  We  Furnish  Guard  Ralls  on  Outer  Sides  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Trees. 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated,  But  Are  Furnished. 

HOOKER  &  CO,  16 18  D«m  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Implement 

209-211   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turm  Either  Way. 


HAVANA  SHOE  PRESS  DRILL 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVIII.    No.  20. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  November  12,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


Road  Improvements. 


As  the  session  of  the  Legislature  approaches,  interest  quickens  in  proposed 
road  legislation.  There  will  evidently  be  a  number  of  important  measures  pro- 
posed. Some  will  be  fathered  by  county  supervisors  and  conceived  to  be  the 
teachings  of  their  experience.  Others  will  be  promoted  by  associations  like  the 
El  Camino  Real  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  now  making  a  propagandist 
campaign  throughout  the  State  and  advocating  measures  which  are  wider  in 
their  bearings  than  the  location  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  real  road 
which  the  old  padres  first  made  in  their  establishment  of  connection  between  the 
missions  constituting  their  chain  of  christianizing  agencies  along  the  coast  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Francisco.  The  restoration  of  this  old  road  naturally  appeals 
to  all  antiquaries  and  others  interested  in  local  history.  It  also  suggests  itself 
as  a  way  to  secure  a  fine  wagon  road  up  and  down  the  coast,  but  those  having 
the  agitation  in  charge  look  farther  and  hope  to  revive  and  extend  the  idea  of 
securing  State  highways  which  was  mooted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  State  High- 
way Commissioners,  and  is  still  awaiting  the  attainment  of  public  interest  warm 
and  forcible  enough  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of  such 
great  wheeling  and  wagoning  avenues.  There  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  completion  of 
the  great  trans-sierra  highways  upon  which  great  progress  has  been  made  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  N.  Ellery,  the  present  State  Highway  Commissioner. 
Thus  there  promises  to  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  things  both  new  and  old  in  the 
way  of  roads  at  the  coming  assembling  of  the  lawmakers.  Aside  from  legisla- 
tion, the  dissemination  of  full  information  about  oiled  roads,  which  will  be  con- 
veyed in  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellery,  will  be  of  wide  importance. 

One  minor  matter  in  the  way  of  improving  roads  seems  now  to  be  making 
headway  in  California  after  a  long  period  of  rumination  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  that  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  nomenclature  and  local  designation  for 
the  guidance  of  travelers.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  then  of  this 
city,  announced  his  system  of  dividing  roads  into  blocks,  and  designating  main 
roads  from  lesser  highways  by  different  titles,  etc.  This  subdivision  and  desig- 
nation was  to  be  accompanied,  of  course,  by  the  erection  of  signboards,  which 
would  always  tell  the  passer  just  where  he  stood  with  reference  to  adjacent 
points  of  interest  or  destination.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Bancroft's 
system  is  to  be  applied  to  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and  on  the  basis  of 
actual  use  there  its  claim  for  wider  use  can  be  established. 

This  fact  reminds  us  that  the  State  of  California  on  one  of  its  highways  across 
the  Sierra  Nevada  has  erected  monuments,  and  a  picture  of  one  of  these  appears 
in  the  adjacent  engraving.  It  is  on  the  Lake  Tahoe  State  highway,  which  is  en. 
tirely  situated  in  El  Dorado  county,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  Newtown 
and  Placerville  roads,  a  short  distance  easterly  from  Smith's  Flat,  has  its  termi- 
nus at  a  point  on  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California,  at  or  near 


ACER 
MILES 


Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway;  Easterly  Approach  tojjStone  Bridge  at  Riverton. 


Granite  Milestone,  Lake  Tahoe  State  Highway. 

Lake  Tahoe,  traversing  about  58  miles  of 
mountainous  country. 

When  this  road  was  provided  for  by  law 
it  was  specified  that  permanent  monu- 
ments should  be  set  for  future  survey  ref- 
erence. For  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
total  survey,  milestones  cut  of  granite  at 
Folsom,  of  the  size  18  inches  wide,  6  inches 
thick,  and  54  inches  long,  and  indicating 
the  distance  to  Placerville,  were  secured. 
The  picture  represents  one  of  these  stones 
erected  for  the  camera.  Since  then  they 
have  been  duly  set  in  the  ground  so  far  as 
the  road  has  been  completed. 

The  other  picture  on  this  page  gives 
another  view  on  the  Lake  Tahoe  State 
highway — being  taken  on  the  grade  lead- 
ing down  to  the  new  stone  bridge  at  Riv- 
erton. The  picture  was  taken  during  the 
construction  of  the  bridge,  which  was  re- 
cently completed,  and  now  stands  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  desirability  of  per- 
manent road  structures.  At  another  time 
we  shall  show  more  in  detail  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
win  esteem  for  its  class  among  those  who 
have  the  building  of  bridges  for  California 
highways.  Napa  county  has  secured  a 
fair  fame  for  her  stone  bridges. 
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The  Week. 

With  snow  fall  in  Connecticut  and  glorious  sunshine 
in  California,  and  with  local  interests  and  opinions 
contrasting  as  sharply  as  do  the  weather  phases 
noted,  a  great  national  election  has  been  quietly 
held  throughout  a  country  occupying  one-eighth  of 
the  world's  circumference;  an  overwhelming  victory 
has  been  attained,  and  yet  at  no  point  was  there  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace  nor  question  as  to  the 
finality  of  the  decision  concerning  public  policy  thus 
quietly  but  forcibly  declared.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est demonstrations  of  the  intelligence  and  temper  of 
the  American  people  that  the  whole  governmental 
power  and  policy  can  be  safely  handed  back  to  the 
people  each  four  years  for  approval  or  amendment. 
It  is  an  incomparable  tribute  to  the  patriotism,  the 
self-control  and  the  humanity  of  the  American  people 
that,  whether  the  result  of  the  election  should  be 
long  in  doubt,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  or 
whether  it  is  so  overwhelmingly  emphatic  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  world  before  the  following  sunrise,  as  it 
was  this  year,  the  behavior  of  the  people  is  just  the 
same — a  loyal,  quiet  and  altogether  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance and  abidance  by  the  result  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  however  and  whenever  that  will  shall  be- 
come manifest.  Such  a  reflection  upon  the  stability 
of  American  institutions  should  make  us  all  better 
citizens,  and  is,  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  lessons  of  the  election. 


Passing  this  point  of  widest  moment  the  next 
thought  must  be  one  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  all  who  have  cherished  the  broadest  views  for  the 
development  and  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
United  States,  that  such  aims  are  now  the  definitely 
declared  policy  of  the  nation.  They  have  been  loudly 
proclaimed  and  freely  acted  upon  for  the  last  eight 
years  and  they  have  been  sharply  arraigned  by  those 
who  have  thought  other  aims  better  than  they, 
but  the  declaration  of  the  American  people  rings 
clear  in  their  approval  and  the  immediate  future 
will  be  as  the  past  but  more  abundant.  To  the 
great  West  it  means  development  and  the  upbuilding 
of  colossal  commonwealths  which  shall  ere  long  be 
the  greatest  of  the  nation.  It  means  the  continued 
advancement  of  industries  which  the  protective 
policy  of  the  last  decade  has  placed  upon  firm  foot- 
ing. It  means  a  westward  movement  of  population 
and  capital,  during  the  next  few  years,  such  as 
never  before  manifested.  It  is  a  time  to  take  a  fresh 
hold  upon  liberal  policies  in  business  and  in  produc- 
tion— only  let  such  policies  be  sound  and  intelligent 
and  nothing  will  arise  which  the  profound  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  people  cannot  easily 


adjust  and  align  with  the  onward  course  of  national 

affairs.   

Speculative  wheat  is  2  to  3  cents  better,  while  spot 
wheat  is  firm  and  unchanged.  The  only  charter  is 
one  prior  to  arrival  for  wheat  or  barley  at  23s  3d, 
but  this  is  above  spot  rates.  Two  straight  wheat, 
one  mixed  and  one  miscellaneous,  including  a  lot  of 
barley,  are  the  cargoes  cleared  since  our  last — 
nearly  one-third  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  iu  all. 
Barley  is  firm,  unchanged  and  all  desirable  descrip- 
tions in  good  demand.  Minor  cereals  are  firm  and  of 
same  values  as  before.  Beans  of  choice  grades  are 
firmly  held,  but  little  is  doing;  there  are  many  wet 
beans,  which  have  to  go  through  the  driers.  Bran 
is  weak  and  middlings  easy,  with  slack  demand  for 
both.  More  choice  hay  is  arriving  and  it  is  weaker, 
while  medium  grades  are  rather  firm.  Beef,  mutton 
and  veal  are  unchanged;  hogs  are  higher.  Butter  is 
demoralized,  but  shows  signs  of  improving,  although 
some  fresh  has  to  go  to  storage  to  keep 
from  spoiling,  while  holders  of  old  stock  are 
pushing  it  out  of  storage  into  consumption. 
Some  Eastern  butter  has  been  reshipped 
to  the  East.  The  fall  demand  of  this  mar- 
ket seems  to  have  been  overestimated  —  perhaps 
enough  allowance  for  the  fresh  feed  from  abundant 
early  rains  was  not  made  by  dealers.  Cheese  is  quiet 
and  steady,  receipts  light  and  storage  supplies  work- 
ing out.  Eggs  are  being  crowded  away  up,  so  that 
the  fresh  values  can  help  the  stale  out  of  storage.  In 
poultry,  common  old  and  small  young  chickens  are 
neglected  while  choice  large  chickens,  as  well  as  good 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  go  well.  Potatoes  are  no 
hetter,  for  while  fancy  go  fairly  well,  there  are 
heavy  stocks  of  common  which  are  dragging.  Onions 
are  higher.  Apples  are  held  about  as  before,  with 
still  more  arriving  from  beyond  State  lines.  There 
are  heavy  receipts  of  new  oranges  coming  in  this 
week,  but  the  Australian  steamer  is  expected  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  somewhat.  Lemons  are  in  light 
stock  and  firm.  Dried  fruits  are  in  healthy  condi- 
tion, with  considerable  shipments  by  sea  in  various 
directions.  Prunes  are  more  firmly  held.  Rai«in 
dealers  are  still  holding  old  stock  high  and  bidding 
low  on  new,  much  of  which  is  complained  of  as  damp. 
Almonds  are  in  good  demand;  walnut  shipments  are 
heavy.  In  honey  there  is  little  doing  here;  445  cases 
have  gone  to  London,  some  of  it  believed  to  consist  of 
recent  shipments  from  Australia.  Hops  are  very 
firm,  with  31$  cents  as  the  highest  point  noted  here, 
though  there  is  report  of  sales  up  to  45  cents  for  se- 
lect at  the  East  to  brewers.  Wool  is  strong,  and 
reports  of  contracts  for  next  year's  clip  at  2  to  3 
cents  above  this  year's  prices.  Evidently  the  sheep 
outlook  is  good.  Alfalfa  seed  is  scarce  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  will  be  enough  to  go  around  with  the  con- 
tinued disposition  to  menace  the  alfalfa  acreage. 

It  appears  from  current  reports  that,  after  all,  the 
Placer  county  growers,  to  whose  action  against  bring- 
ing more  people  to  California  we  took  exception  last 
week,  do  not  care  to  be  placed  in  that  category.  The 
report  is  that  at  the  first  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  condemned  in  general  terms  the  work 
of  promotion  organizations.  Mr.  Beard,  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Development  Association,  asked  permission 
to  address  the  meeting  last  Saturday  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  informing  the  members  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  association,  and  the  re- 
sult was  complete  approval  of  that  work, 
expressed  in  a  voluntary  resolution.  Whether  the 
report  be  accurate  or  not,  the  action  should  be  mani- 
festly in  that  way.  If  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  there  is  in  some  of  the  phases 
of  transportation,  why  not  come  out  squarely  against 
it  ?  Some  of  our  exhorters  are  so  sly  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  mislead  people  than  to  lead  them  effect- 
ively. It  is  silly  to  knock  the  whole  State  when  it  is 
only  a  railway  company  you  wish  to  hit. 

Miss  Alice  Eastwood,  from  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, San  Francisco,  and  acting  under  the  auspices 
of  Horticultural  Commissioner  Elwood  Cooper,  is 
employed  at  Sacramento  upon  the  examination  of  all 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  Capital  Park,  with  a  view  of 
naming  them  all  botanically.  They  will  then  be  des- 
ignated by  proper  labels.  Such  determination  and 
labeling  should  be  done  on  all  the  parks  owned  by 
the  State.  At  present  there  is  sad  remissness  in 
this  important  matter 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Walnuts— Steam  for  Phylloxera. 

To  the  Editor: — I  expect  to  set  grapes  between 
walnut  trees  on  heavy  clay  lo;im  10  to  12  feet  to 
gravel  and  water  and  wish  to  know  proper  varieties 
to  put  out.  Some  say  not  to  transplant  a  walnut 
tree.  Can  they  be  grown  from  nut  without  graft- 
ing ?  An  orchard  near  Santa  Rosa  is  grafted  on 
black  walnut  stocks  and  last  winter  the  wind  upset 
some  and  nearly  blew  them  all  over.  It  entered  mv 
mind  that  perhaps  the  English  tops  grew  too  fast  for 
the  roots. 

Did  any  one  ever  experiment  with  steam  to  kill 
phylloxera  in  grapes  ?  In  Alaska  we  had  steam  to 
thaw  the  ground.  A  10  H.  P.  boiler  will  run  about 
sixteen  points,  I  think;  and  if  there  is  25°  between 
killing  the  vine  and  the  insect,  I  believe  it  is  prac- 
tical, as  one-half  hour  would  heat  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently, I  think,  and  one  man  can  do  it  with  a  port- 
able boiler  like  that  of  a  threshing  engine. — Experi- 
menter, Geyserville. 

As  to  varieties  of  grapes  for  the  Russian  river 
country,  you  should  certainly  make  personal  inquiry 
among  the  different  owners  of  vineyards  as  to  the 
varieties  which  they  find  most  satisfactory  in  bearing 
and  in  sale  to  the  local  nurseries.  There  are  often 
local  points  of  experience  in  that  line  which  cannot 
be  fully  covered  in  general  treatises  on  the  subject. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  growers  that  the  walnut 
should  be  planted  in  the  place  where  the  tree  is  ex- 
pected to  grow,  because  it  is  thought  thereby  the 
root  system  is  developed.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  probably  .99  of  all  the  walnut  trees 
which  are  planted  in  commercial  orchards  are  grown 
in  nurseries  and  transplanted  to  the  orchard,  so  that 
the  theory  that  planting  the  nut  in  place  is  essential 
lacks  demonstration.  Against  any  possible  advan- 
tage from  thus  planting  the  nut  you  must  balance 
the  difficulties.  The  danger  to  the  young  seedling  is 
great,  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  full  stand  of  trees 
and  the  cost  of  handling  the  ground  until  the  trees 
occupy  it  are  also  considerable.  We  have  not  heard 
of  such  a  case  as  you  mention  near  Santa  Rosa  of 
the  blowing  over  of  the  trees.  That  difficulty  is  cer- 
tainly not  often  encountered. 

Almost  everything  under  the  sun  has  been  tried  as 
a  way  to  kill  phylloxera  by  injections  into  the  soil. 
Steam  and  various  poisonous  vapors  have  been  quite 
fully  tried.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature  to  kill  the  insects  would 
also  injure  the  rootlets  upon  which  it  is  established. 
However,  if  you  are  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind, 
it  would  be  an  interesting  matter  to  investigate.  In 
planting  grapes  you  should,  of  course,  look  closely 
into  the  matter  of  planting  upon  resistant  roots. 

Hop  Planting — Grape  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  hops  grow  on  the  banks  of 
Mark  West  creek  in  Sonoma  county.  The  soil  is 
very  rich  and  gravelly  loam  suitable  for  hops  and 
fairly  good  for  prunes.  It  occurred  to  me  that  since 
canker  worm  and  borers  were  destroying  the  trees 
very  rapidly  and  prunes  being  unprofitable  I  desired 
to  raise  hops  among  the  trees  for  one  or  more  years 
and  then  destroy  the  trees  and  continue  the  hops. 
What  is  your  advice  ?  I  have  ten  acres  of  the  same 
soil  I  wish  to  plant  to  grapes.  Do  you  advise  wine 
or  table  grapes;  if  wine  grapes,  what  variety;  if 
table  grapes,  what  variety?  I  have  in  view  Flame 
Tokay,  Cornichon  or  some  other  kind  such  as  Thomp- 
son's Seedless.  Which  two  do  you  advise  ?  Will  the 
Cornichon  bear  as  much  as  the  Tokay  ?  Will  rain 
hurt  Cornichon  as  much  as  the  Tokay  ? — Owner, 
San  Francisco. 

Hops  grow  splendidly  on  proper  soil  on  the  banks 
of  Mark  West  creek,  and  it  is  reported  that  one  man 
who  bought  an  orchard  there  pulled  out  the  fruit 
trees  and  put  in  hops  made  enough  on  two  crops  to 
pay  for  the  property.  You  can  get  plenty  of  infor- 
mation about  hop  growing  by  conference  with  grow- 
ers in  near  that  district.  We  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  it  would  be  worth  considering  to  put 
hops  among  fruit  trees,  trusting  later  to  pull  out  the 
trees.  If  we  were  sure  we  wanted  hops  we  should 
make  a  clean  sweep  and  put  hops  in  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  It  is  impossible  in  a  letter  to  answer 
all  the  questions  which  you  ask  concerning  grapes. 
Presumably,  popular  wine  grapes  are  most  promis- 
ing in  your  district,  and  we  are  more  inclined  to  that 
opinion  from  the  fact  that  so  large  an  acreage  of 
Tokays  and  other  table  grapes  has  recently  been 
planted  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys 
adjacent  to  shipping  points  for  the  overland  trade 
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and  otherwise  possessing  advantages  in  growing 
table  grapes.  The  Cornichon  is  a  tougher  grape 
than  the  Tokay  and  will  stand  rain  with  less  injury. 
The  Tokay  has  the  reputation  of  coloring  splendidly 
in  the  Santa  Rosa  district.  Inasmuch  as  Thompson's 
Seedless  is  primarily  a  raisin  grape,  although  valu- 
able also  for  shipping,  it  would  not  generally  be 
desirable  to  plant  many  in  the  coast  valley.  The 
supply  in  the  interior  valleys  is  ample  and  the 
grower  has  the  choice  of  different  uses  for  the  grape. 

Late  Budding — Vegetable  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  delayed  my  budding  peach 
seedlings  till  those  cold  rains  set  the  bark.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  this  warm  weather  to  start  growth, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to.  Most  of  the  trees  I  can  bud 
by  cutting  enough  wood  with  the  bud  to  make  it  stiff 
enough  to  push  in.  But  I  fear  the  buds  will  not  take. 
What  shall  I  do?  (1)  Graft  towards  spring?  (2) 
Spring  bud,  or  set  the  seedlings  this  February  and 
.bud  them  in  the  fall  or  late  summer,  or  something 
else? 

I  had  a  dozen  roots  of  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb, 
which  grew  finely  the  fore  part  of  the  summer.  They 
then  threw  out  seed  stalks  most  profusely.  A  neigh- 
bor, who  is  an  old  gardener  from  the  East,  told  me 
to  cut  the  seed  stalks  off,  which  I  did,  about  the  time 
the  seed  on  the  oldest  were  ripe.  Prom  that  time  on 
I  kept  the  seed  stalks  cut  out.  Then  half  of  my 
dozen  died,  and  the  rest  continued  to  go  to  seed  very 
abundantly.  The  leaf  stalks  are  small.  What  killed 
them?    How  can  I  get  a  crop  of  good-sized  leaves? 

Last  winter  I  wanted  to  raise  20,000  tomato  plants, 
but,  just  as  they  were  ready  to  put  into  peach 
boxes,  they  turned  yellow  and  then  black,  and  half  of 
them  died.  This  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  pro- 
longed rains.  We  had  put  about  1  foot  of  manure 
under  them  with  4  inches  of  soil  on  top.  What 
caused  them  to  die? 

Will  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  cabbage,  turnips 
and  salsify  mature  if  planted  now  in  this  section? — 
Beginner,  Placer  county. 

You  cannot  make  budding  succeed  on  deciduous 
trees  as  late  in  the  season  as  this,  because  they 
ought  soon  to  become  too  dormant.  You  can  graft, 
as  you  say,  towards  spring  and  set  buds  in  June  on 
any  shoots  which  come  from  stocks  on  which  the 
grafts  have  not  yet  taken.  You  can  also  plant  out 
the  seedlings  as  you  suggest  and  bud  in  early 
next  summer,  cutting  back  by  degrees  as  soon  as 
the  buds  have  taken  well  and  in  that  way  force  a 
growth  upon  the  bud  the  first  season. 

As  for  Crimson  rhubarb,  our  plants  acted  the  first 
season  much  as  yours  did,  showing  a  great  tendency 
to  go  to  seed,  but  as  they  were  kept  well  watered 
they  did  not  die,  but  pulled  through.  This  year  they 
are  very  strong  plants,  have  neglected  seed  bearing 
and  are  making  an  abundance  of  large,  leafy  stems. 
Probably  your  trouble  was  in  the  slack  supply  of 
moisture  during  the  first  season. 

Your  tomato  plants  in  the  seed  bed  were  killed  by 
the  excessive  heat  generated  by  the  manure.  You 
should  have  had  a  foot  of  soil  on  top  of  the  manure 
instead  of  4  inches,  or  have  used  less  manure. 

Whether  the  vegetables  you  mention  will  mature 
satisfactorily  if  planted  now  will  depend  upon  the 
temperatures  with  which  they  will  have  to  contend 
during  the  coming  weeks  and  months.  On  warm, 
sandy  soil  most  of  those  you  mention  will  probably 
make  satisfactory  spring  vegetables,  but  in  frosty 
places  and  on  heavy  soils  likely  to  become  water 
soaked  during  the  winter  rains  they  will  probably 
fail.   

Moles  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Soon  after  the  September  rains 
I  sowed  about  a  half  acre  of  alfalfa.  Soon  after  what 
seems  to  be  a  mole  began  work.  I  can  never  see  it 
at  work,  and  it  does  not  appear  above  ground.  It 
travels  very  fast  and  does  much  damage.  If  it  was 
a  gopher  and  appeared  above  the  ground  I  could 
trap  it.    How  can  I  get  rid  of  it  ? — Inquirer,  Gilroy. 

Judging  from  your  description  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  mole  and  not  with  the  gopher.  The  injury 
done  by  the  mole  will  consist  in  the  displacing  of  the 
ground  because  the  mole  does  not  live  upon  roots  to 
any  extent,  but  rather  upon  worms  and  insects.  You 
can  catch  a  mole  with  traps  much  as  you  do  gophers 
except  that  you  have  to  open  the  runway  and  go 
down  far  enough  until  you  find  the  permanent  run. 
They  have  two  kinds  of  runs — one  about  a  foot  or  so 
below  the  ground  which  they  use  for  some  time;  an- 
other quite  near  the  surface  which  is  used  for  tem- 
porary prospecting  for  worms  and  insects.  If  you 
get  a  gopher  trap  well  set  in  the  permanent  run  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  get  the  mole  or  you  can  get  a  special 


mole  trap  which  works  from  the  surface.  Another 
way  is  to  watch  for  the  mole,  because  when  making 
shallow  runways  he  usually  moves  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  then  you  can  throw  him  out  with  a  shovel 
and  dispatch  him  there.  You  cannot  easily  poison 
moles  because  they  do  not  live  upon  the  vegetables 
generally  employed  to  carry  the  poison  to  the  gopher. 

Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — Last  summer  I  purchased  ten 
acres  of  sediment  land  in  Santa  Clara  county.  I  con- 
template planting  most  of  this  to  potatoes.  Can  you 
send  me  any  bulletins  of  your  experiment  station  on 
this  subject  ?  Also  I  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you 
would  suggest  best  time  to  plant;  also  if  advisable  to 
do  so  without  irrigation.  The  land  is  below  the  frost 
line. — Owner,  Chicago. 

Our  experiment  station  has  no  publications  relat- 
ing to  the  growth  of  potatoes  except  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  potato  moth  and  its  larvaa,  a  very  common 
pest  of  the  potato,  and  a  copy  of  this  will  be  sent 
you.  The  ways  in  which  potatoes  are  grown  here 
are  discussed  fully  in  our  book  on  "California  Vege- 
tables." The  time  of  planting  potatoes  in  California 
depends  upon  the  locality.  The  plant  will  stand 
some  frost  and  on  the  uplands  in  the  Santa  Clara  and 
Alameda  valleys  early  planting  is  practiced.  How 
soon  it  would  be  safe  to  plant  on  your  place  depends 
entirely  upon  how  heavy  frosts  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. February  planting  is  safe  and  desirable 
where  only  light  frosts  are  to  be  expected.  April 
and  May  planting  are  quite  successful  on  such  moist 
lands  as  you  describe,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
mature  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  without  irrigation 
providing  the  land  is  plowed  and  harrowed  deeply 
early  in  the  season,  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  then 
given  a  shallow  working  at  the  time  of  planting.  It 
is  practicable  to  use  irrigation  in  connection  with 
growing  potatoes,  but  the  water  should  be  applied 
some  time  before  maturing  the  crop  for  fear  of  start- 
ing an  undesirable  second  growth. 

Nematode  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Nematode  worms  are  so  bad  that 
we  will  have  to  give  up  raising  tomatoes  in  our  hot 
houses  this  winter,  it  being  too  late  to  change  the  soil 
for  a  crop  next  spring.  Is  there  any  crop  we  can 
raise  there  this  winter  that  the-nematode  will  not 
touch,  either  cucumbers,  chili  peppers  or  beans?  We 
can  raise  them  if  the  nematode  will  not  touch  them. 
By  growing  one  of  the  crops  above  mentioned  on  the 
soil  for  this  winter  and  spring  will  the  soil  be  freed 
from  mealy  bugs  and  in  shape  for  tomatoes  next  year, 
or  will  I  have  to  change  the  soil? — Forcer,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

The  nematode  worms  affect  so  many  plants  that  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  immune  plants  ha  ve  been  defi- 
nitely specified.  It  is,  however,  our  opinion  that 
beans  would  be  safest  to  try  of  those  you  mention,  and 
they  offer  most  in  the  way  of  recuperation  of  the  soil 
by  the  decay  of  their  roots,  in  view  of  their  nitrogen- 
gatheri  >g  ability.  As  to  whether  the  mealy  bugs 
will  disappear  during  a  year's  cropping  with  beans  is 
also  an  uncertain  question,  and  must  be  determined 
by  experience.  If,  however,  close  watch  of  the  bean 
plants  does  not  exhibit  them  you  may  presume  they 
are  repressed  for  the  time  being. 

Resistant  Vines— Early  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  what  are  the  resistant  grape  vines, 
and  are  they  slower  in  growing  and  bearing  than 
ordinary  kinds  ?  Which  is  the  earliest  of  the  cherry, 
apricot,  peach  and  apple  ? — C.  H.,  Santa  Cruz. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  resistant  vine  is  one  whose 
roots  resist  the  minute  subterranean  insect  called 
the  phylloxera,  and  they  are  grown  as  stock  on 
which  to  graft  other  varieties,  although  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  secure  a  resistant  vine  which  shall  also 
be  a  producer  of  good  fruit  without  recourse  to 
grafting.  Some  resistant  vines  are  slow  growers, 
others  are  strong  and  rapid.  Of  fruits  commercially 
grown,  the  California  Advance  is  the  earliest  cherry; 
the  earliest  apricot  is  the  Newcastle;  the  earliest 
peach  is  the  Alexander;  the  earliest  apple  is  the 
Early  Harvest. 

Shy  Bearing  of  Washington  Navel. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  reason  that  our 
Washington  Navel  orange  trees  in  this  vicinity  do 
not  bear  well  ?  There  are  several  orchards,  to  my 
knowledge,  all  of  Washington  Navels,  which  get  the 
best  of  care  and  are  favorably  located,  that  are 
apparently  thrifty  and  blossom  profusely  every  year, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  season  either  have  none  or  very 


few  oranges  on,  while  a  neighboring  orchard  of  other 
varieties  not  getting  as  good  care  are  profuse  bear- 
ers year  after  year.  The  situation  seems  to  be  get- 
ting worse  year  after  year,  and  instead  of  an  in- 
creased crop  it  seems  to  decrease.  If  you  can  offer 
any  cause  for  this  condition,  and  a  remedy,  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. — Grower,  Oroville. 

We  cannot  tell.  The  Washington  Navel  is  usually 
a  free  bearer,  and  what  prevents  setting  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell.  As  the  Navel  has  naturally  an  im- 
perfect blossom,  it  is  presumably  not  dependent  upon 
pollination,  but  the  failure  to  bear  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  some  adverse  condition  resulting  from  the 
growth  habit  of  the  tree.  Suppose  you  try  a  little 
less  care  and  attention  and  see  what  the  pinch  of 
poverty  will  do. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  7,  1904. 


Alexandek  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  fogs  in  the  mornings.  Light  rain  fell  on  the 
1st.  Farm  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  a  large  acre- 
age of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  is  being  planted.  Early 
sown  grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  making  good 
growth.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Stock  are  in  good  condition.  Olive  picking  and 
packing  are  progressing  and  walnut  harvest  continues. 
Oranges  are  maturing  rapidly,  and  it  is  reported  that 
picking  has  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Oroville  and 
that  some  small  shipments  have  been  made.  Prospects 
are  good  for  a  large  crop. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  nearly  normal  during  the  week, 
with  light  rain  in  the  central  and  northern  sections  and 
frequent  fogs  along  the  coast.  Rain  would  be  beneficial 
iti  the  southern  districts,  especially  for  pasturage.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  are  progressing  in  all  sections  and  a 
large  acreage  of  grain  is  being  planted.  Early  sown 
grain  is  up  and  making  good  growth.  Grain  feed  is 
abundant  and  growing  rapidly  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern sections  and  is  fair  in  the  south.  Stock  are  doing 
well.  Corn  picking  and  potato  digging  are  in  progress. 
Oranges  at  Cloverdale  are  in  good  condition  and  a  largo 
crop  is  expected.  The  olive  crop  in  Sonoma  county  is 
unusually  large.  The  second  crop  of  figs  was  injured  by 
rain.    Apple  harvest  is  progressing. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue,  but  the 
ground  is  getting  quite  dry  for  this  work.  Raisin  cur- 
ing is  nearly  finished  for  this  season;  the  cool  weather 
for  the  past  week  has  caused  slow  progress.  Olives  are 
doing  well.  The  grape  crop  is  about  harvested.  Orange 
picking  is  progressing  and  a  large  crop  of  good  size  will 
be  harvested.  The  first  carload  of  oranges  was  shipped 
from  Porterville  November  1st;  the  fruit  was  of  fine 
color  and  good  size.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock 
are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Irrigation  water  is 
abundant. 

Southern  California. 

Clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  light  winds  and  occasional  fogs  in  the  coast  dis- 
tricts. The  soil  in  most  places  is  too  dry  for  working, 
though  some  dry  plowing  has  been  done.  Walnut  pick- 
ing and  shipping  are  progressing  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue during  the  month;  the  crop  at  Anaheim  is  consid- 
erably below  estimates  and  the  nuts  are  of  small  size  in 
many  orchards.  Oranges  at  Upland  are  maturing  earlier 
than  usual  and  the  orchards  are  in  excellent  condition, 
mainly  owing  to  liberal  irrigation;  the  first  shipment 
was  made  from  Highland  on  the  4th.  Raisins  are  nearly 
all  in  the  packing  houses;  the  yield  is  not  remarkably 
heavy,  but  the  raisins  are  of  superior  quality.  Apple 
picking  is  nearly  completed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Vegetation  in  the  north- 
ern section  was  started  by  September  rains,  but  checked 
in  growth  by  succeeding  dry  weather.  ,  Orange  crop 
ranges  half  to  full  of  unusually  fine  fruit,  which  is  color- 
ing rapidly. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Grass  growing  rapidly  and 
stock  are  in  excellent  condition.  Plowing  and  seeding 
when  weather  permits.  Apples  practically  gathered  and 
heavy  shipments  continue. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  9,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nlmum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.56 

5  71 

6  18 

7  08 

64 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

8  13 

1.66 

3  09 

72 

44 

Sacramento  

.00 

5.50 

.69 

2  21 

68 

42 

T 

7.58 

.72 

2  56 

72 

50 

Fresno   

.00 

5  04 

.09 

1.27 

72 

42 

.00 

.47 

.42 

.74 

72 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

4.59 

.06 

2  84 

90 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

1.18 

.43 

1.32 

92 

48 

San  Diego  

.00 

.16 

.07 

.84 

92 

52 

T 

.81 

.66 

1.04 

86 

52 
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tural  products  were  giving  to  their  institutes  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  In  1903,  while  we  gave  in  aid 
of  institutes  for  the  first  time  $0000,  Indiana  gave 
$10,000,  Wisconsin  $12,000,  Ohio  $10,750,  Pennsylva- 
nia $17,500,  Minnesota  $18,000,  Illinois  $19,650,  and 
New  York  $20,000. 

A  Lesson  From  Other  States. — Agricultural  re- 
search has  been  a  source  from  which  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  our  States  have  drawn  to  their  incalcu- 
lable advantage.  It  has  been  largely  from  their 
experiment  stations  that  the  lessons  have  been 
learned  which  have  made  the  corn  crop  of  Illinois, 
the  meat  of  Iowa,  the  dairy  products  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  wheat  of  Minnesota  of  such  great  value. 
These  and  most  of  the  agricultural  States  of  the 
Union  have  splendid  experiment  stations  and  farms 
with  which  our  meager  equipment  cannot  be  com- 
pared, and  have  annually  made  rich  provision  for 
their  support,  while  we  have  strangely  neglected 
ours.  Take  the  latest  available  figures — those  for 
1903 — as  an  illustration.  During  that  year  we  ex- 
pended in  additions  to  our  experiment  station  the 
nominal  sum  of  $719.  During  the  same  time  Ken- 
tucky expended  $14,700,  Mississippi  $10,200,  New 
York  $14,800,  Utah  $18,500,  and  Missouri  $81,200. 
Such  a  State  as  Montana  expended  nearly  $7000,  and 
West  Virginia  over  $^000.  If  we  leave  to  these  fig- 
ures to  determine  whether  or  not  we  have  kept  pace 
with  agricultural  progress,  the  answer  would  be  no 
— that  we  had  clearly  failed  in  the  performance  of  a 
plain  duty.  Believing  that  this  is  no  occasion  upon 
which  to  spare  our  feelings  or  to  suppress  the  truth, 
I  will  carry  the  comparison  farther,  making  more 
clear  the  extent  and  culpability  of  our  neglect.  I 
need  not  go  back  to  the  years  during  which  the  other 
States  have  been  purchasing  splendid  farms,  erect- 
ing magnificent  school  and  college  structures,  con- 
structing model  farm  buildings,  purchasing  complete 
apparatus,  and  acquiring  splendid  herds  of  live  stock, 
while  we  have  not  moved  at  all — have  housed  our  col- 
lege in  cramped  and  meager  quarters,  and  have 
required  our  college  management  to  teach  agricul- 
ture without  adequate  appliances,  without  a  farm  or 
farm  crops  or  farm  animals.  We  will  go  back  but 
three  years,  years  during  which  our  college  has  been 
forced  into  a  garret  and  required  to  overflow  into  a 
shed,  and  we  will  see  what  other  States  have  been 
doing  for  their  colleges  and  for  agricultural  prog- 
ress. I  have  no  time  in  which  to  name  all  the  States 
which  have  written  their  names  high  on  this  record 
of  duty  well  done,  but  will  only  mention  such  a  num- 
ber as  will  serve  my  comparison.  In  1901  such 
States  as  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho  and 
Indiana  gave  $50,000  for  additions  and  improvements 
to  their  agricultural  colleges,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing them  liberal  support.  Minnesota  gave  $90,000, 
Missouri  and  Michigan  over  $100,000  each,  little 
Washington  nearlv  $120,000,  and  Kansas  over 
$200,000.  In  1902  Maryland  gave  $33,000,  Massa- 
chusetts $35,000.  Florida  $45,000,  Mississippi  $89,000, 
while  Iowa  provided  for  an  ad  valorem  tax  designed 
to  raise  $000,000  in  five  years,  and  gave  $135,000  in 
addition  for  use  during  the  two  years  following.  In 
1903  Iowa  gave  another  $55,000;  Wyoming  gave  State 
property  of  the  value  of  $100,0011;  Kansas  provided 
$240,000  for  use  for  the  following  two  years;  Nebraska 
gave  $100,000,  Montana  $215,000,  and  Pennsylvania 
$250,000.  These  appropriations  are  not  regarded  in 
those  States  as  expenses,  but  rather  as  splendid 
investments,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  census  returns 
showing  the  vast  wealth  produced  in  those  States  by 
their  agricultural  population  proves  this  theory  to 
be  correct. 


was  nearly  200,000,000  pounds,  much  of  which  was  of 
small  size  and  poor  quality,  due  to  unintelligent  selec- 
tion of  trees,  of  soil  upon  which  to  plant  them,  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  they  were  cultivated,  harvested 
and  prepared.  The  value  of  this  crop  can  easily  be 
raised.  By  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  now 
practiced  by  our  more  intelligent  orchardists,  its 
value  would  realize  a  certain  increase  of  more  than  2 
cents  per  pound,  which  would  mean  an  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  our  harvest  of  $4,000,000. 

The  poultry  product  of  this  country  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  nation's  varied 
agricultural  crops.  In  such  States  as  Iowa  and 
Ohio  its  value  reaches  an  enormous  sum.  With  us  it 
is  relatively  much  less.  Without  entering  seriously 
upon  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  poul- 
try is  not  well  bred  nor  well  selected,  and  that  its 
care  and  management  is  not  scientific.  Estimating 
that  on  each  of  the  72,542  farm  homes  of  this  State 
there  are  on  an  average  of  about  100  fowls,  we  have 
probably  8,000,000  egg-producing  birds.  In  such 
hands  as  those  of  graduates  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  these  fowls  would  be 
substituted  by  highly  specialized,  carefully  selected 
ones,  cared  for  and  fed  according  to  correct  prin- 
ciples. Under  such  circumstances  the  earning  value 
of  each  of  these  fowls  should  be  increased  by  as  much 
as  $1  per  annum,  resulting  in  an  aggregate  yearly 
improvement  of  $8,000,000  in  their  productive  value. 
This  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate,  and  thus  we  see 
that  from  this  one  humble  source  we  may  be  enabled 
to  place  our  foot  firmly  upon  a  rung  of  the  ladder 
leading  to  Iowa's  agricultural  eminence. 

An  equally  available  source  of  immediate  profit 
resulting  from  better  training  and  better  methods  is 
in  the  matter  of  our  dairy  products.  We  have  in 
California  about  290,000  cows  kept  for  making  butter 
upon  farms  and  in  dairies.  Statistics — which  to  pre- 
serve any  remnant  of  our  pride  we  must  claim  to  be 
inadequate — show  that  their  average  yearly  butter 
product  is  but  110  pounds.  That  of  the  whole  United 
States  is  as  high  as  156  pounds,  and  if  our  cows  were 
only  brought  up  to  that  standard,  without  increasing 
their  number,  their  butter  producing  value  at  a  low 
estimate  would  be  raised  $2,668,000.  If  they  were 
raised  to  the  250-pound  class  common  to  Eastern 
dairy  sections,  their  annual  value  would  be  improved 
$8,120,000.  If  by  the  selection  exercised  by  the 
dairymen  of  Holland,  by  which  their  cows  are  made 
to  average  310  pounds,  our  cows  could  be  equally 
improved,  their  producing  value  would  be  increased 
annually  $11,600,000,  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  kept  for  giving  milk  or 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  They  take  no 
notice  of  the  incalculable  value  which  would  result 
from  the  increase  of  the  herds,  nor  seek  to  even  sug- 
gest the  great  improvement  in  numbers  certain  to 
result  from  the  enthusiasm  and  prestige  which  would 
follow  the  improvements  I  have  generally  referred 
to.  But  why  particularize  further?  These  matters 
are  only  details  of  a  vast  agricultural  system  to 
which  the  touch  of  better  training  will  impart  a 
wholly  incalculable  improvement.  No  words  can  indi- 
cate what  reclaimed,  what  irrigated,  what  fertilized 
California  can  produce  when  the  power  of  science 
has  been  imparted  to  her  people. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


For  the  Better  Health  of  Live  Stock. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Education  and  Agricultural  Advancement. 


PART  I. 


By  Hon.  P.  J.  Shiblds,  Superior  Judge.  Sacramento,  at  the  State 
Fanners'  Institute  at  Berkeley. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  make  an  argument 
upon  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  education  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  I  deem  that 
point  in  our  crusade  to  have  been  passed,  and  am 
resting  in  the  confidence  that  our  people  have  come 
to  realize  that  we  must  extend  our  present  system  of 
agricultural  education,  enlarge  it  to  meet  our  neces- 
sities, adapt  it  to  our  various  conditions,  and  in  its 
finish,  its  variety  and  its  perfection  make  it  coexten- 
sive with  its  great  social  and  industrial  aims.  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  seeds  of  that  great  purpose 
have  already  been  sown,  and  that  we  are  now  but 
awaiting  the  harvest.  My  purpose,  therefore,  to-day 
is  but  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose, 
to  add  new  zeal  to  the  cause  of  procuring  for  our 
agricultural  people  that  education  which  will  vastly 
improve  their  happiness  and  of  obtaining  for  our 
State  that  class  of  training  for  her  people  which  will 
vastly  increase  her  wealth  and  solidity.  Believing 
that  we  should  carry  our  intention  in  this  matter  into 
immediate  execution,  it  is  my  hope  to-day  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  some  significant  facts  which 
I  do  not  think  have  heretofore  been  sufficiently  pon- 
dered, demonstrating  its  value  and  the  dangerous 
degree  to  which  we  have  neglected  it. 

A  Statistical  Statement. — I  will  first  call  atten- 
tion to  our  true  position  in  agricultural  America, 
that  our  complaisant  self-satisfaction  may  he  some- 
what shaken,  and  that  we  may  realize  the  degree  to 
which  our  resources  are  undeveloped.  It  might  be 
well  for  our  State  builders  to  realize  that  while  we 
have  been  boasting  that  the  total  value  of  our  farm 
products  for  the  year  1899,  as  shown  bv  the  last  cen- 
sus, was  $131,000,000;  that  "bleak  "  Minnesota,  with 
little  more  than  half  our  area  and  with  only  a  slightly 
greater  population,  produced  a  harvest  valued  at 
$161,000,000.  The  area  of  Illinois  is  little  more  than 
one-third  that  of  California,  yet  during  that  year  her 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  $345,- 
000,000.  While  the  158,000  square  miles  of  Califor- 
nia were  producing  this  harvest  of  $131,000,000,  the 
little  State  of  Iowa,  with  her  56,000  square  miles, 
produced  the  princely  sum  of  $  65,000,000.  During 
the  same  time  the  small  State  of  Indiana  yielded  a 
golden  harvest  of  $204,000,000,  and  Ohio,  possessing 
but  one-fourth  of  our  area,  realized  as  the  price  of 
her  products  the  sum  of  $257,000,000.  New  York, 
which  we  think  is  a  large  State,  has  less  than  one- 
third  the  area  of  this  State,  yet  her  contribution  to 
our  stores  during  the  year  1899  was  nearly  double 
that  of  California.  I  need  not  carry  this  comparison 
farther.  We  point  rather  boastfully  to  the  value  of 
our  gold  output — $17.000,000 — a  cmp  that  is  not  an 
annual,  and  which,  once  produced,  leaves  a  barren 
soil.  The  dairy  cows  of  little  Iowa  can  match  that 
and  have  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000  besides,  and  that  is 
an  annual  crop  and  one  the  producing  of  which  makes 
little  drafts  upon  the  soil,  but  leaves  it  a  rich  and 
fertile  heritage  to  destiny.  Our  fruit  crop,  which  is 
our  greatest  pride,  in  1899  was  of  the  value  of 
$28,000,000.  While  we  were  heralding  this  fact  to 
the  world,  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  produced 
from  their  herds  a  sum  just  twice  as  large,  a  fact 
which  should  give  us  a  lesson  in  humility  and  excite 
in  us  a  determination  to  do  at  least  as  well  with  our 
vastly  greater  advantages.  The  oat  crop  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  equal  to  the  product  of  our  gold  mines,  her 
dairy  product  to  our  fruit  crop,  and  from  her  small 
area  of  what  we  have  been  inclined  to  regard  as  pine, 
barren  land  she  produced  a  harvest  exceeding  ours 
by  $26,000,000. 

I  will  not  stop  to  analyze  these  figures  nor  to  ad- 
duce reasons  for  our  disproportionate  production. 
Many  of  these  are  apparent  and  are  unavoidable, 
while  others,  if  permitted  to  continue,  will  constitute 
a  reproach.  One  fact  not  wholly  disconnected  with 
this  condition  is  that  in  those  States  splendid  schools 
and  colleges  of  agriculture  are  maintained,  and  that 
these  magnificent  harvests  are  largely  the  product  of 
the  trained  intelligence  of  their  graduates. 

What  California  Has  Done.— I  have  made  the 
above  comparisons  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  the  fact  that  while  Califor- 
nia is  a  great  State  she  has  not  yet  risen  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
that  if  we  continue  to  neglect  modern  aids  to  prog- 
ress we  will  suffer  a  permanent  disadvantage. 

That  we  have  inexcusably  and — as  the  results  show 
—very  unwisely  neglected  legislative  aid  to  agricul- 
tural development  is  a  fact  which  it  takes  little  in- 
quiry to  establish.  Farmers'  institutes  have  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  for  agri- 
cultural instruction,  bringing  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  farms  the  latest  methods  and  most  economic 
practices.  Prior  to  190.3  our  Legislature  made  no 
provision  whatever  for  such  instruction,  but  left  it  to 
the  already  overburdened  general  university  fund  to 
make  such  allowance  for  their  support  as  it  might. 
While  we  were  guilty  of  this  neglect,  the  States 
v,  hich  were  later  to  so  greatly  excel  us  in  agricul- 


What  California  Should  Do. — The  good  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  dean  and  faculty  of  our 
college  has  been  in  the  face  of  discouraging  neglect 
and  at  the  price  of  sacrifices  which  they  never  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  suffer.  I  will  not  here 
attempt  to  place  responsibility  for  these  conditions. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  cause  of  agricultural 
education  in  California  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  that 
the  disposition  is  general  to  do  something  to  place  it 
on  a  new  footing.  To  emphasize  that  feeling,  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  something  to  the 
influences  working  for  prompt  action,  I  will  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  tangible  benefits  we  may 
expect  from  a  more  progressive  policy.  When  we 
compare  the  total  value  of  all  our  farm  products — 
$131,000,000— with  the  $365,000,000  crop  of  little 
Iowa  we  ask.  How  can  we  equal  it?  I  might  indicate 
some  certain  directions  in  which  it  can  be  excelled. 
Our  wheat  has  steadily  deteriorated  in  quality  until 
a  general  movement  throughout  the  State  for  its 
improvement  has  been  found  necessary.  By  reason 
of  this  inferiority  our  millers  have  been  compelled  to 
import  from  such  States  as  Washington,  the  Dako- 
tas  and  Kansas  a  wheat  richer  in  gluten  to  blend  with 
our  own  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  This  imported 
wheat  is  easily  of  a  value  of  I  cent  per  pound  greater 
than  ours.  Better  methods  of  selection,  care  in 
developing  varieties,  knowledge  of  culture  and  plant- 
ing, may  reasonably  be  expected  to  raise  our  crop  to 
an  equal  value.  If  under  those  conditions  our  crop 
should  not  be  increased  in  quantity  a  single  pound, 
its  annual  value  would  be  increased  over  $1,250,000. 
If  we  increased  the  quantity  by  no  more  than  one 
bushel  per  acre,  the  increase  in  value  would  be  over 
$1,500,000. 

A  Few  Opportunities.— Our  prune  crop  for  1902 


Dr.  Charles  Keane,  D.  V.  S.,  State  Veterinarian, 
according  to  the  Sacramento  Union,  is  busily  engaged 
in  formulating  a  State  Society  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, much  on  the  same  plan  as  the  California  Medi- 
cal Society  or  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  he 
declares  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  stock 
raisers  of  the  State. 

In  an  interview  recently  he  said:  i;  I  have  had 
this  plan  in  mind  for  some  months  and  have  discussed 
it  with  the  various  veterinarians  I  have  met  in  my 
travels  through  the  State,  and  the}'  all  agree  with  me 
in  believing  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  cattle  interests  of  the  State  of  anything  that 
could  be  devised. 

"  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  county 
cattle  laws,  a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  and  to 
achieve  such  an  end  we  must  get  together  for  discus- 
sion, education  and  mutual  benefit.  To  attain  this  I 
am  endeavoring  to  form  a  State  society  that  will 
meet  either  annually  or  semi-annually  for  consultation 
and  discussion. 

"At  these  meetings  papers  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  cattle  industry  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and 
we  will,  after  the  organization  proposed,  endeavor  to 
secure  uniformity  of  laws  which  will  prove  beneficial 
to  all. 

"  I  have  addressed  letters  of  invitation  to  all  the 
county  veterinarians  in  the  State,  and  in  those 
counties  which  are  not  provided  with  such  an  official 
I  have  requested  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  desig- 
nate some  veterinarian  to  act  for  them." 

The  letter  referred  to  sets  out  the  doctor's  views 
as  outlined  above,  and  points  out  that  the  idea  is  to 
erect  a  permanent  organization  similar  in  character 
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to  the  California  Health  Association.  Such  an  or- 
ganization of  veterinarians,  it  is  set  forth,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  counties,  the  State,  the  member- 
ship and  the  cattle  industry.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  will  be  to  encourage  the  study  of  preventive 
medicine  and  hygiene,  to  better  the  efficiency  of  of- 
ficial veterinarians  in  California,  to  encourage  esprit 
de  corps  among  the  same,  and  to  protect  the  State 
of  California  and  its  live  stock  industry  as  fully  as 
possible  against  disease. 

The  doctor  has  fixed  the  date  for  the  initial  meet- 
ing of  the  proposed  society  for  December  16th  next, 
and  at  that  meeting  will  see  to  it  that  valuable  papers 
are  presented  for  discussion  drawn  out  on  sanitary 
topics.  He  will  make  arrangements  for  a  place  of 
meeting  and  for  the  reception  and  care  of  all  dele- 
gates.   Dr.  Keane  says: 

"  The  fact  is  that  this  State  is  too  large  and  its 
cattle  interests  are  too  diversified  for  any  one  man 
to  begin  to  attend  to  them  alone,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  calling  this  meeting.  Stock  raisers 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  cases  of  cattle  diseases 
are  continually  making  their  appearance  in  various 
portions  of  the  State  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
that  no  official  can  be  in  Siskiyou  and  Los  Angeles 
counties  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  I  am  extremely  desirous  to  stamp  out  the  Texas 
fever  in  this  State  altogether;  but  I  realize  that  it 
can  not  be  done  by  individual  effort,  and  I  am  de- 
sirous of  getting  all  the  county  veterinarians  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  so  that  we  can  work  together  in 
some  sort  of  system  that  will  insure  better  results  all 
around." 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


The  End  of  the  Prune  Association. 


The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  through  its 
liquidators,  is  rapidly  approaching  a  final  windup  of 
its  complicated  affairs,  says  the  San  Jose  Mercury. 
J.  R.  Welch,  the  attorney  for  the  liquidators,  has 
just  settled  the  case  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association  vs.  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. ,  and  has  also 
accomplished  the  collection  and  satisfaction  of  the 
several  judgments  obtained  and  held  by  the  Associa- 
tion against  the  California  Packers'  Co.  In  addition 
to  these  two  important  settlements,  the  debts  of  the 
Association  and  all  claims  against  it  have  been  fully 
paid.  All  danger  of  assessments  against  its  mem- 
bers have  been  thus  avoided.  The  only  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  liquidators  is  to  distribute  the  remain- 
ing funds  among  its  members  and  then  finally  dissolve 
the  Association. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  troubled 
life  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  sup- 
plies an  interesting  chapter  to  our  local  legal  lore. 
The  Association  was  organized  in  the  year  1900  with 
large  assurances  of  success.  Nearly  80%  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  delivered  their  fruit  to 
the  Association  during  that  year.  The  hopes  and 
promises  of  its  organizers  and  officers  were  not,  how- 
ever, realized,  and  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
growers  resulted,  in  consequence  of  which  only  a 
small  percentage  of  them  delivered  their  fruit  to  the 
Association  during  the  second  year  and  none  at  all 
during  the  third  year  of  its  existence.  In  the  fall  of 
1902  the  dissatisfied  growers  held  a  meeting  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  steps  toward  the  em- 
ployment of  counsel  with  a  view  to  dissolving  the 
Association.  This  committee  selected  J.  R.  Welch  as 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  growers  and  that  gentleman, 
with  his  accustomed  thoroughness,  took  up  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  unraveling  the  tangle.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  law  relative  to  such  associations  Mr. 
Welch  advised  the  growers  that  the  special  act  under 
which  the  Association  was  organized  provided  a 
method  for  taking  charge  of  the  Association  and 
winding  up  its  affairs.  At  the  written  request  of 
2580  growers,  constituting  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  membership,  Mr.  Welch  undertook  the  dissolution 
of  the  Association.  It  was  a  fight  from  the  first  in- 
volving, as  it  did,  new  constitutional  and  statutory 
problems  as  well  as  all  the  forms  of  legal  obstruction 
which  are  known  to  the  law.  The  liquidators  have 
won  every  important  suit  and  are  now  practically 
ready  to  pay  over  to  its  members  the  remaining  funds 
and  bring  the  troubled  life  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  to  a  close. 


THE  FIELD. 


Dakota  Vetch  or  Spanish  Clover. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  by  mail  a  plant 
which  grows  everywhere  here  as  a  weed — coming  on 
after  the  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  are  har- 
vested; also  growing  in  pastures  along  the  roads, 
etc.  It  blossoms  and  seeds  profusely.  It  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  leguminous  plants  belonging  to  the  bean 
family.  It  grows  practically  without  moisture — as  I 
say  coming  on  after  the  hay  and  grain  crops  are  off. 
Stock  eat  it  (particularly  cattle)  if  grass  is  not  abun- 
dant.   The  roots  of  the  plant  when  growing  are 


covered  with  bacteria  nodules  as  the  clovers  are,  and 
hence,  I  presume,  are  valuable  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  in  this  plant  we  have  one 
that  is  valuable  for  supplying  nitrogen  to  the  soil, 
because  of  its  capability  of  withstanding  drouth? 
The  winter-growing  leguminous  plants  are  good  in 
their  place,  but  this  seems  quite  readily  to  take  care 
of  itself  by  scattering  its  seeds  profusely  and  coming 
up  late  in  the  spring  and  growing  and  maturing  in 
about  the  same  manner  and  time  as  the  tar  weeds. 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  this  plant  anywhere  else 
except  here,  but  that  is  more  likely  to  be  because  my 
attention  was  not  called  to  it  than  that  it  was  not 
present  where  I  have  traveled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
some  of  our  experiment  stations  to  give  some  study 
to  this  plant,  for  it  may  be  valuable  for  its  nitrogen 
gathering  qualities  and  worthy  of  introduction  and 
use  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a  noxious  weed — in 
any  way  being  easily  killed  out  by  cultivation.  It 
seems  to  grow  more  abundantly  than  formerly  in  my 
fields  after  the  crops  are  off.  L.  F.  Bassett. 

Redding. 

The  plant  is  the  Dakota  vetch  (Lotus  Americanus), 
commonly  known  as  Spanish  clover,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  State.  It  may  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose, as  you  suggest,  but  for  the  enrichment  of 
orchard  lands,  at  least,  a  winter  grower  with  more 
ample  bacterial  activity  than  this  plant  shows 
is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
July  16,  last,  there  is  some  account  of  the  uses  of  the 
plant.  Its  chief  value  seems  to  lie  in  furnishing  some 
feed  for  stock  during  the  latter  part  of  the  dry 
season.   

About  Mushrooms. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  mushrooms  are  in 
market.  The  danger  of  the  deadly  and  the  whole- 
some being  mingled  in  the  same  lot  is  always  pres- 
ent. Alice  Eastwood  of  the  botanical  department, 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  made  a  study  of 
mushrooms,  and  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
press  says:  "The  danger  was  forcibly  brought  to  me 
recently  through  the  inquiries  of  some  friends  who 
telephoned  to  know  how  to  cook  the  mushrooms 
which  they  had  bought  at  a  vegetable  market  in  the 
city,  and  which  the  man  assured  them  had  been  eaten 
by  himself  with  impunity.  Upon  asking  questions 
concerning  the  character  of  the  fungus  and  learning 
that  the  under  side  of  the  cap  was  white  and  that  at 
the  base  of  the  thick  stem  there  was  a  deep  cup  into 
which  the  stem  was  inserted,  I  told  them  to  avoid 
it  as  they  would  the  plague,  and  to  bring  to  me  a 
specimen  for  examination.  The  specimen  proved  to 
be  the  most  deadly  amanita  known,  the  species  which 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  the  Pastini  children 
several  years  ago,  and  of  which  we  have  specimens 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  preserved  in  alcohol. 

"All  mushrooms  that  are  white  on  the  under  sur- 
face are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  the  whole- 
some species  being  at  first  pink  and  later  changing 
to  dark  brown  or  black. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  puff  balls  which  are  frequently 
common  on  the  hills  are  most  delicious  and  nutritious 
when  cooked.  They  must  be  collected  before  they 
are  ripe,  at  the  time  when  they  look  like  cream  cheese 
when  cut.  They  can  be  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  in 
which  mushrooms  are  used  and  are  perfectly  safe,  for 
there  is  no  known  puff  ball  that  is  poisonous." 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


A  Great  California  Merino  Flock. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  famous 
Bullard  tiock  of  Merinos  at  Woodland,  California. 
This  great  Merino  stud  has  been  so  long  in  the  eye  of 
the  American  sheep  keeping  public  that  a  review  of 
its  history,  achievements  and  present  status  will  be 
read  with  absorbing  interest  by  all  admirers  of  high 
class  Merino  sheep.  Its  fame  is  not  confined  to  this 
country  alone,  where  for  a  third  of  a  century  it  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  collections  of 
Merinos,  but  has  long  been  equally  as  well  esteemed 
by  Merino  connoisseurs  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
both  nurseries  of  the  greatest  of  this  great  basic 
breed  of  fine  wool  sheep. 

History. — The  Bullard  flock  was  founded  by  the 
late  Frank  Bullard  forty  years  ago,  having  its  start 
in  the  purchase  of  a  dozen  very  fine  Spanish  ewes 
and  a  superb  ram  of  the  same  breed,  from  the  late  Mil- 
ton Dale,  a  California  breeder  of  note  at  that  period. 
A  little  later  Mr.  Bullard  purchased  thirty-five  typ- 
ical Vermont  ewes  and  a  ram  from  Mr.  Kirkpatnck. 
Up  to  this  time  he  has  a  novice  in  the  breeding  of 
fine  wools  and  had  not  seriously  thought  of  entering 
the  lists  for  Merino  honors.  But  his  pretty  wool 
bearers  throve  under  his  care  and  he  gradually  grew 


fond  of  them.  A  man  of  quick  perception,  clear  fore- 
cast and  fine  judgment,  Mr.  Bullard  saw  great  possi- 
bilities in  his  aristocratic  Merinos  and  became  ambi- 
tious for  the  ownership  of  as  good  a  flock  of  them  as 
the  country  afforded.  The  most  noted  California 
flock  of  Merinos  of  that  day  was  owned  by  Mr.  Strow- 
bridge  of  Haywards,  and  thither  he  went  for  advice 
and  more  sheep,  and  he  got  them — a  beautiful  bunch 
of  high  born  Spanish  ewes  and  the  great  rams  "Ver- 
mont "  and  "  Longwool."  From  these  he  bred  the 
greater  "  Longwool  Jr."  666,  who  was  four  success- 
ive years  the  sweepstakes  ram  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  this  time  forward  it  was  flock  building  extra- 
ordinary at  Woodlawn  farm.  There  were  greater 
heights  to  climb  and  new  honors  to  be  won,  and 
Frank  Bullard,  seized  with  an  ambition  as  great  as 
himself,  easily  compassed  both.  He  achieved  his 
greatest  honor  up  to  this  period  by  filling  the  order 
of  a  famous  Australian  breeder  for  fifty  ewes  and 
rams.  It  was  a  hard  draft  on  his  breeding  stud,  but 
he  had  learned  the  art  of  breeding  so  successfully 
that  their  places  were  soon  filled.  Hard  after  this 
big  sale  came  a  magnificent  draft  of  rams  from  the 
great  Shattuck  stud  and  flock  building  at  Woodland 
was  carried  to  higher  levels.  The  fame  of  the  Bul- 
lard flock  grew  apace.  Great  sheep  of  wondrous 
conformation  and  fleece  came  by  the  dozen  and  score 
at  the  behest  of  Frank  Bullard's  mating,  and  the 
Bullard  stamp  type  was  on  all  of  them.  They  were 
Merino,  pure  and  simple,  but  they  had  outgrown  the 
Spanish  wrinkles  and  size  without  the  loss  of  a  1000th 
fraction  in  fineness  of  fibre  or  density  of  fleece.  They 
had  exchanged  the  little  crooked  legs  and  gummy 
exterior  for  well  spread  legs  of  strongest  bone,  and 
had  taken  on  heart  girth,  brisket  spread  of  beam, 
strength  of  scrag  and  neck,  breadth  of  back  and  loin 
and  a  show  of  quarters  and  twist  like  a  Shropshire. 
And  still  they  were  Merinos — mutton  Merinos — big, 
magnificently  covered  and  with  the  carriage  of 
woolly  kings  and  queens.  It  was  a  marvelous  trans- 
formation wrought  by  a  great  breeder,  along  pure 
Merino  blood  lines — a  new  creation — and  Frank  Bul- 
lard's genius  and  alfalfa  fields  were  behind  it.  No 
Merino  sheep  in  the  country  could  show  such  size, 
such  perfection  of  form,  or  greater  evenness  and 
fineness  of  fleece  than  the  Bullards.  That  the  Bul- 
lard flock  should  have  heraldry  and  a  fame  as  fair 
and  great,  was  not  surprising.  It  was  the  creation 
of  a  master  breeder  and  fashioner  of  sheep — a  great, 
good  man,  whose  singleness  of  purpose  and  simple, 
childlike  honesty  was  impressed  on  all  his  work. 
There  was  no  jugglery  in  Frank  Bullard's  nature  and 
there  could  be  none  in  his  life  work.  A  nature  so 
lofty,  pure  and  manly  could  not  descend  to  the  low 
level  of  the  sheep  breeding  and  sheep  dealing 
trickster.  His  flock  building  was  as  transparent  as 
his  great  and  simple  nature.  To  breed  and  rear 
superior  sheep  of  superlative  fleece  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  ambition,  and  right  royally  did  he  strive 
and  achieve  in  this  noble  work.  It  was  a  great  des- 
tiny to  create  a  Merino  flock  that  had  no  peer  on  the 
California  coast  or  in  the  country  either  in  honest 
breeding  or  greatness  of  animal  development.  Two 
year  fleeces  were  not  needed  to  give  size,  form  and 
presence  to  the  Bullard  sheep  in  the  eyes  of  buyers. 
They  were  and  still  are  scrupulously  shorn  twice  a 
year  and  can  well  afford  to  stand  on  their  shape. 
No  Bullard  ram  or  ewe  ever  disappointed  a  buyer, 
for  none  have  longer  or  stronger  blood  lines.  For 
three  decades  Frank  Bullard  sold  ewes  in  dozens  and 
scores  to  found  new  flocks  or  reinforce  old  ones,  and 
rams  to  head  flocks  in  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico and  old  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona  and  Australia, 
and  never  a  word  of  disappointment  or  complaint 
came  back  from  the  buyers.  Bullard  sheep  are 
pointed  to  with  pride  in  every  flock  where  they  have 
served  and  their  sale  horizon  never  grows  narrower. 
Mr.  Bullard  got  a  second  draft  of  Shattuck  rams  and 
while  working  wonders  with  them  in  the  flock  and  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  a  breeder,  suddenly  laid 
down  his  armor  and  passed  from  the  scene  of  his 
breeding  triumphs  into  dreamless  sleep,  loved,  hon- 
ored and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  ten 
years  since  this  good  man  and  great  breeder  passed 
to  his  reward,  but  the  Woodland  flock  remains  a 
monument  to  its  noble  founder  and  a  compliment  to 
the  skill  of  his  estimable  widow  and  sons  in  its 
further  up-building. 

The  Present  Flock. — The  sheep  and  flock  are 
larger  than  when  left  by  the  founder  and  the  fleeces 
every  whit  as  fine.  The  two  elder  sons,  Edwin  and 
Edgar,  who  have  have  personal  direction  of  the 
selection,  mating  and  rearing  of  the  sheep  since  the 
death  of  their  father,  have  shown  in  marked  degree 
the  rare  gifts  that  distinguish  that  eminent  selector 
and  breeder  of  fine  wool  sheep.  They  have  made  re- 
peated visits  to  the  leading  Eastern  flocks  of  Wil- 
liamson, Gambler,  Dean,  the  Helsers,  Cook,  Perkins, 
Peck  &  Sons,  Blamer,  Bell,  Wood  &  Son,  Webb,  Lin- 
coln, Burnham  Bros.,  Harriss,  Shaw,  Crittenden  and 
others,  selecting  with  nice  discrimination  such  stock 
as  would,  in  any  way  or  measure,  add  strength  to 
the  home  flock  either  in  body  or  fleece,  and  the  1600 
breeding  ewes  of  the  Woodland  stud  are  among  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  In  point  of  size,  they  are 
the  largest  Merinos  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting—  notably,  surprisingly  large  for  ewes  of 
pure  Merino  blood.  Scores  of  them  could  be  carried 
up  to  and  above  200  pounds  by  a  moderate  feed  of 
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grain.  A  full  third  of  the  big  flock  could  be  made  to 
average  160  to  170  pounds  and  the  remainder  an 
average  of  125  to  145  pounds.  These  are  great 
Merino  weights,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause in  attaining  them  the  sheep  have  lost  none  of 
their  distinctive  Merino  character,  wrinkles  alone 
excepted.  They  have  the  density  and  massiveness  of 
the  Merino  fleece  and  its  fineness  of  fiber  with  a  dis- 
tinctively Delaine  staple,  an  achievement  in  Merino 
breeding  very  rarely  compassed.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
better  characterize  "this  famous  flock  than  tojcall  the 
sheep  big  Delaine  -  Merinos  carrying  the  purest 
Spanish  blood.  In  breeding  up  this  Woodland  flock, 
both  the  elder  and  vounger  Bullards  have  ignored 
the  breeding  fads  of  their  day,  and  held  resolutelv  to 
three  cardinal  principles,  viz.:  great  size,  plain 
bodies  and  dense  fleeces,  and  to  realize  how  wonder- 
fully they  have  succeeded  one  has  only  to  visit  Wood- 
land and  see  the  remarkable  change  they  have 
wrought  in  Merino  flesh,  bone,  muscle  and  staple. 
And  the  startling  effect  of  the  change  suggests  to 
the  visitor  other  and  greater  possibilities  of  Merino 
life  of  which  the  great  mass  of  Merino  breeders  have 
never  dreamed. 

What  It  All  Means.— That  the  Bullard  sheep 
have  achieved  seemingly  abnormal  size  without  loss 
in  density  and  fineness  of  fleece  means  simply  this, 
nothing  more  or  less:  The  breeders  of  this  flock  long 
ago  found  out  that  the  law  of  selection  in  sheep 
breeding  will  work  wonders  when  intelligently  ap- 
plied, and  they  had  the  discrimination  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact.  Supplementing  the  exceptional 
breeding  skill  of  the  Bullards  is  the  matchless  Cali- 
fornia climate  and  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  Bullard 
farms.  This  combination  accounts  for  30%  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  Bullard.  The  winter  wheat 
fields,  alfalfa  meadows  and  a  profusion  of  filleree  give 
rich  and  succulent  feed  the  winter  through  and 
clover  and  alfalfa  crown  the  summer  with  the  finest 
of  grazing.  In  the  stormy  days  the  sheep  and  lambs 
take  to  the  ample  lambing  barns  filled  to  the  limit 
with  the  finest  fibered  alfalfa  hay  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  lambs  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  sleep  and 
grow. 

Growth  is  Never  Arrested. — From  babyhood  to 
maturity  it  is  uninterrupted  development  on  normal 
lines.  The  ewes  may  lamb  in  any  of  the  big  barns 
from  December  to  April,  the  month  being  immaterial 
under  the  favoring  conditions  of  climate  and  feed. 
To  breed  for  and  rear  big  sheep  is  a  simple  and  sure 
process  with  the  Bullards,  who  know  the  deep 
secrets  of  selection  and  mating  and  leave  generous 
mother  nature  to  do  the  rest. 

The  Ram  Flock  is  a  Revelation. — My  first  in- 


spection of  100  yearling  rams  was  one  of  the  start- 
ling surprises  of  my  Western  tour.  They  were  all 
yearlings,  all  200  pounds  and  over,  and  half  of  them 
good  for  300  pounds  at  three  years  old.  Not  one  of 
these  rams  had  ever  tasted  grain  save  the  scattered 
heads  in  the  stubble  Held.  They  were  "children  of 
the  sun,"  which  shines  full  300  d%ys  of  the  year  on 
beautiful  Woodland  farm.  What  magnificent  animals 
those  rams  were  !  As  grand  in  covering  and  fleece 
as  they  were  symmetrical  in  form  and  perfect  in 
type  and  contour.  Kingly  of  carriage,  heavy  in 
neck,  brisket  and  quarters,  broad  of  back  and  loin, 
strong  in  spring  of  ribs  and  bone,  and  on  all  the 
aristocratic  Bullard  cast — the  insignia  of  the  high 
breeding  that  has  made  the  name  of  the  noble 
founder  a  household  word  in  the  West  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  Every  ram  of  these  was  fit  for  leader- 
ship of  a  stud  flock.  And  what  of  the  other  800 
rams  that  were  candidates  for  service  in  Western 
flocks  ? 

Not  a  Cull  in  the  Lot. — The  culling  had  been 
done  at  lambing  among  the  lambs  and  at  breeding 
time,  when  every  faulty  ewe  was  discarded,  and  here 
were  300  seconds  that  would  have  found  an  honored 
place  in  most  other  flocks.  Splendid  in  form,  super- 
lative in  fleece;  good  all  round  and  heavy  wool  bear- 
ers; a  grand  lot,  ranging  from  180  to  225  pounds  in 
their  first  year,  but  not  so  pronounced  in  size  as  the 
first  lot  inspected.  There  are  few  left-overs  in  the 
Bullard  ram  flocks,  each  season's  demand  cleaning 
up  all  the  available  ram  stock.  No  stock  sheep  in 
the  country  are  more  popular  than  the  Bullards  and 
no  breeders  in  the  West  are  in  greater  favor.  The 
younger  Bullards,  Edwin,  Edgar  and  Frank  Jr.,  are 
worthy  successors  to  the  honored  name  and  fortune 
of  their  gifted  sire;  brave,  frank,  manly,  ambitious 
and  self-respecting,  and  each  inspired  by  the  same 
sentiments,  lofty  ideals  and  high  aims  and  purposes 
of  their  honored  father. 


A  California  Victory  on  Angoras. 


The  greatest  exhibit  of  Angora  goats  ever  held  in 
America  and  probably  the  greatest  in  the  world  was 
that  at  St.  Louis.  Competition  was  open  to  the 
world,  and  a  few  South  African  goats  were  shown, 
as  was  also  the  get  of  the  last  Turkish  importation. 
In  the  last  week  in  September  the  Angoras  com- 
menced to  arrive,  and  by  October  3  the  two  fine 
barns  reserved  for  goats  were  filled  to  the  limit. 
Over  400  animals  were  on  exhibition,  and  nearly  every 
prominent  Angora  breeder  in  America  had  a  fine 
show.  They  were  all  worthy  of  prizes,  but  Prof. 
George  F.  Thompson  had  to  select  the  best  and  place 


each  nnimal  in  its  proper  position.  Each  anima 
was  examined  and  re-examined.  Some  of  the  classes 
had  as  many  as  twenty  entries  and  no  one  who  has 
not  had  actual  experience  knows  what  a  task  it 
is  to  arrange  each  animal  according  to  merit. 

The  California  Victory.— Fred  T.  Bailey  of  the 
firm  of  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.  has  just  returned 
from  the  St.  Louis  Fair  with  their  exhibit  of  Angora 
goats,  says  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  This  firm  is  very 
much  elated  over  their  success  at  the  World's  Fair, 
as  thev  have  captured  in  all  over  thirty  prizes  amount- 
ing to  $1100. 

One  of  these  prizes  was  that  for  the  "grand 
champion  buck,"  which  they  especially  desired,  and 
in  competition  for  which  prize  alone  there  were  eighty 
other  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa. 

This  is  the  third  World's  Fair  at  which  the  Bailey 
Angoras  have  won  the  first  prizes — at  New  Orleans 
in  1885,  Chicago  in  1893,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

One  of  the  finest  animals  on  exhibition  was  their 
two-year-old  buck  Zarmeda,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Beibazar,  one  of  the  Angoras  which  Dr.  Bailey  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a  few 
years  ago.  Two  fine  specimens  of  this  same  stock, 
Beibazar  II  and  Oregon  Beibazar,  took  first  prizes 
at  the  California  and  Oregon  State  Fairs  respectively 
this  year.  This  is  very  encouraging  as  a  recompense 
for  the  expense  and  risk  of  Dr.  Bailey's  daring  un- 
dertaking. 

Messrs.  Bailey  &  Sons  were  the  only  California  ex- 
hibitors and  their  success  there  places  California  in 
the  lead  as  a  producer  of  fine  Angoras. 
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Recent  Holstein  Doings. 


The  official  records  of  Holstein-Friesian  cows  (kept 
by  S.  Hoxie  of  Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry),  from  September  1  to  October 
27,  covers  the  doings  of  47  cows.  Only  one  of  this 
number  commenced  eight  months  after  freshening 
It  was  made  by  a  5-year-old  cow  that  dropped  her 
calf  October  30,  1903.  Commencing  her  record  July 
14,  1904,  258  days  after  calving,  she  produced  in  14 
days  20. 087  lbs.  fat,  an  average  of  1.478  lbs.  per  day. 

Two  30-day  records  were  approved,  the  largest  of 
which  was  made  by  a  4-year-old  cow.  She  produced 
66.921  lbs.  fat,  an  average  of  2.231  lbs.  per  day. 

Of  the  7-day  records,  8  cows  averaged  age  7  years  4 
months  6  days,  days  from  calving  16.  milk  440  lbs., 
fat  14.457  lbs. ;  12  4-year-olds,  averaged  age  4  years  4 


The  New  Primus  Blackberry 

GREAT  BEARER 


This  enormous  bearer  is  the  latest  of  Luther  Burbank's  horticultural  triumphs.  Concerning  this  work  and  the  triumph 
that  follows  it,  a  writer  says: 

The  infinite  amount  of  patience  and  labor  that  is  necessary  that  results  may  be  secured  is  shown  by  the  single  incident  of  the  development  of  the  Primus 
berry,  one  of  Mr.  Burbank's  most  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  food  berries.  In  producing  this  berry  he  secured  5000  seedlings  from  the  many  crosses  made, 
of  which  not  a  single  plant  was  found  to  be  of  any  permanent  value,  and  they  were  all  destroyed.  Nine  hundred  thousand  berry  bushes,  one  and  two  years  old, 
were  torn  up  and  burned  in  bonfires  in  a  single  season — not  one  of  them  was  able  to  prove  its  right  to  live.  Eventually  Mr.  Burbank  succeeded  in  this  experi- 
ment, and  the  world  was  made  the  richer  by  the  addition  of  a  wonderful  Primus  berry.  The  wonderful  changes  in  plant  life  which  Mr.  Burbank  has  brought  about 
have  been  accomplished. 

1.  By  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

2.  By  absolute  devotion  of  a  life  possessed  of  marvelous  patience,  with  an  intelligence  of  high  order. 

The  origin  of  the  Primus  berry  is  thus  shown,  giving  good  idea  as  to  its  value. 

O.  O.  Eaton  of  Watsonville,  Cal.,  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  practical  culture  of  the  Primus  blackberry.  The  ground 
where  his  nursery  is  at  Watsonville  doesn't  freeze,  and  he  can  produce  a  well-rooted  plant  by  the  middle  of  February.  He 
has  never  made  a  plant  from  ordinary  cuttings,  or  in  any  other  way  than  from  the  tips  of  the  vines.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
all  of  his  plants  are  good.    They  are  made  from  one  and  two  year  old  vines — that  is,  the  mother  vine. 

I  will  guarantee  every  plant  to  be  well-rooted.  They  will  be  properly  packed  for  shipping  and  securely  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

The  fruiting  season  is  about  closed  when  the  season  for  the  Mammoth  blackberry  opens. 
Many  times  a  small  plant  is  better  than  a  large  one.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

O.  O.  Eaton, 

Grower  and  Shipper  Pajaro  Valley  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Loganberries  and  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
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months  27  days,  days  from  calving  15, 
milk  395.8  lbs.,  fat  13.321  lbs.;  7  3-year- 
-olds  averaged  age  3  years  3  months  26 
days,  days  from  calving  28,  milk  312.8 
lbs.,  fat  11.056  lbs,;  12  2-year-olds  aver- 
aged age  2  years  3  months  13  days, 
days  from  calving  24,  milk  283.9  lbs., 
fat  9.321  lbs. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  record 
on  the  list  was  that  of  a  heifer  that 
dropped  her  calf  at  2  years  12  days  old. 
She  produced  46.369  lbs.  fat.  in  30  days, 
an  average  of  1.545  lbs.  fat  per  day. 
Her  average  for  the  best  seven  days 
was  1.642  lbs.  fat. 


Agricultural  Review* 


Fresno 

Raisin  Prices.— Republican:  With- 
out any  particular  organization,  or  con- 
certed movement,  raisin  growers  generally 
are  taking  the  wise  course  of  refusing'  to 
sell  uncontracted  raisins  except  at  good 
prices.  There  was  an  apparent  attempt, 
for  a  while,  on  the  part  of  packers,  to  fix 
a  dead  level  of  2  cents  a  pound,  but  inde- 
pendent buyers  be. an  paying  2£  cents, 
and  that  price  can  no  doubt  now  be  easily 
obtained  for  any  sound  raisins.  Growers 
having  good  raisins  are  quite  generally 
holding  for  three  cents,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  get 
it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
packers  will  hesitate  to  pay  better  prices, 
as  soon  as  they  have  secured  complete  de- 
liveries under  early  contracts,  taken  at 
low  prices.  All  things  considered,  the 
raisin  situation  might  easily  be  worse,  and 
is  likely  to  enter  next  year  in  a  fairly 
healthy  condition,  provided  pains  are 
taken  to  see  that  none  but  sound  raisins 
go  on  the  market  for  human  food. 

Hamboldt. 

Gooseberry  Without  Seeds.— Call: 
California  has  another  propagator  of  a 
new  species  of  vegetation.  He  is  Albert 
Etter  of  Humboldt  county.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  gooseberry  that  is  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  gooseberry.  In  the 
first  place  Mr.  Etter  has  eliminated  the 
seed  from  the  gooseberry,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  always  been  full  of 
seeds.  In  the  next  place  Mr.  Etter 's 
gooseberry  has  been  provided  with  a  thin 
skin,  instead  of  a  tough  one,  such  as  has 
always  covered  that  sort  of  growth. 
Then,  again,  the  acid  has  been  moder- 
ated. 

Chewed  Hay.  —  Eureka  Standard: 
Alonzo  Langford,  a  young  farm  hand,  re- 
siding at  Bull  Creek,  was  operated  upon 
at  the  county  hospital  last  week  for  a 
complaint  that  might  be  justly  stated  to 
have  been  caused  by  bis  not  having  a 
horse's  stomach.  When  Langford  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  he  was  suffering 
from  a  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  which  had 
continued  for  five  or  six  days  and  had  re- 
sisted all  ordinary  treatment  for  its  relief. 
It  appears  that  Langford  was  employed 
upon  a  hay  press,  and  while  at  work  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  stripping  the  oats 
from  the  wisps  of  hay,  chewing  and  swal- 
lowing them.  As  his  teeth  were  not  built 
for  that  kind  of  work  he  did  a  poor  job 
with  them,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
his  stomach  was  also  a  misfit  for  that  kind 
of  diet,  so  it  was  up  to  the  doctors  and  al- 
most up  to  the  undertaker. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  BuDches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Khen- 
niuUam,  Sprain*,  Sore  Throat,  eto.,  it 
Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canatle  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  ttl.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druppists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  UWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANT,  Olmland,  Ohio. 

- 


Kings. 

Prolific  Cow. — Hanford  Sentinel:  L 
P.  Alcorn  has  a  fine  Holstein  cow  that 
has  brought  forth  six  fine  calves  during 
the  past  three  years — three  sets  of  twins. 
Mr.  Alcorn  says  the  cow  is  a  fine  milk- 
producer,  and  profitable  animal  all  round. 

Over  Two  Tons  Per  Acre.— John 
Sullivan,  of  Grangeville,  has  just  brought 
in  the  last  load  of  raisins  from  his  place 
for  this  season,  and  his  vineyard  made  the 
enormous  record  of  averaging  a  little  over 
two  tons  of  raisins  to  the  acre. 

Saving  Grain. — J.  W.  Barbour  has 
finished  harvesting  grain  on  the  soft  lands 
of  the  lake  country  and  took  about  6000 
sacks  of  wheat  from  it.  This  grain  was 
left  unharvested  by  the  other  harvesting 
outfits  on  account  of  the  ground  being  too 
soft  to  run  the  machine  over  it,  and  then 
Mr.  Barbour  had  his  machine  rigged  up 
to  suit  the  conditions  and  succeeded  in 
saving  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  and  would 
have  gotten  as  much  more  if  the  heavy 
rains  had  not  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  This  means  about  $10,000 
worth  of  grain  saved. 

Lod  Angeles. 

Good  Walnut  Crop. — Monrovia  Mes- 
senger: Walnuts  in  El  Monte  section  this 
year  are  nearly  all  No.  Is,  the  best  in 
quality  ever  harvested.  The  yield  is  good 
and  there  has  been  practically  no  trouble 
from  the  blight.  Twenty  carloads  have 
been  shipped  from  El  Monte  district  this 
season  and  about  thirty  remain  in  the 
storehouses.  The  walnut  acreage  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly  and  within  a  few 
years  practically  all  of  the  suitable  land 
will  be  set  to  trees.  This  immediate  local- 
ity has  proved  so  thoroughly  adapted  to 
walnut  growing,  and  is  so  free  from  blight, 
that  unimproved  land  has  increased  in 
value  40%,  and  in  some  instances  much 
more  than  that,  and  old  groves  are  held 
at  $1000  per  acre. 

San  Diego. 

Six  Hundred  Acres  of  Cotton.— 
Imperial  Valley  News:  Joe  McDonald, 
who  owns  land  in  Water  Co.  No.  6,  is 
preparing  to  put  in  600  acres  of  cotton. 
He  is  confident  it  will  do  well  in  the  val- 
ley, and  in  order  to  pay  them  to  get  in 
the  necessary  machinery  they  will  put  in 
the  above-named  acreage.  At  Calexico 
they  have  been  experimenting'  with  cot- 
ton very  successfully  for  the  last  two 
years.  At  Brawley,  in  the  Investment 
Co. 's  yard,  some  cotton  is  growing  that 
was  planted  one  year  ago  last  July.  It 
lived  over  last  winter  without  the  frost 
hurting  it,  and  has  had  more  or  less  cot- 
ton on  now  for  several  months  past,  and 
is  to-day  6  or  8  feet  high  and  loaded  with 
blossoms. 

San  Joaquin. 

Growing  Cotton.  —  Lodi  Sentinel: 
J.  W.  Graves  of  Manteca  is  experiment- 
ing with  cotton  raising  in  this  county. 
He  has  planted  four  acres  of  his  rich  land 
in  that  region  of  alfalfa  and  cream  to  cot- 
ton. The  other  day  he  brought  to  the 
Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce  head- 
quarters a  cotton  plant,  indicating  that 
his  experiment  is  meeting  with  gratifying 
success.  The  plant  is  about  3  feet  high 
and  contains  several  large  pods,  some  of 
which  have  burst  open,  exposing  the 
white  cotton  in  its  native  state.  A  well- 
known  Stockton  man,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  cotton  raising,  examined 
Mr.  Graves' plant  and  said:  "That's  as 
fine  cotton  as  ever  I  looked  at.  If  that  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  Mr.  Graves  has  on 
his  four  acres,  then  cotton  raising  should 
be  a  great  success  in  San  Joaquin." 

Bean  Crop. — Stockton  Mail:  J.  B. 
Meloche  has  completed  a  report  contain- 
ing data  as  to  the  bean  crop  of  the  State. 
It  shows  that  while  the  loss  from  rain  is 
about  what  was  estimated,  as  far  as  money 
value  goes,  there  was  a  much  greater 
yield  this  season  than  last.  The  increased 
acreage  will  help  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  by  rain  to  a  large  extent,  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole.  About  20%  of  the  beans 
were  harvested  before  September  21st  and 
are  in  first  class  condition,  commanding 
3c  per  pound.  Damaged  ones  bring  from 
1J  to  2c.  The  bean  acreage  is  constantly 
increasing  and  the  business  of  growing 
that  product  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  pursuits 
in  California,  because  beans  can  be  grown 
here  at  much  less  cost  than  in  the  East, 
where  twelve  or  fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre 
are  considered  a  big  yield.  Here  the  yield 
is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

Grape  Season  Ended.— Lodi  Senti- 
nel, Nov.  5:  Wednesday  closed  the  grape 
season  in  Lodi  as  far  as  shipping  in  car 
lots  is  concerned.  J.  A.  Anderson  shipped 
a  car  Wednesday  and  he  claims  it  to  be 
the  last  for  the  season.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  learned,  about  400  cars  have  been  sent 
from  this  point. 

San  Lois  Obispo. 

Dipping  Cattle  at  Arroyo 
Grande. — Herald:  Monday  we  drove 
out  to  T.  J.  Steele'n  ranch  and  watched 


the  operations  of  his  new  cattle  dip,  for 
destroying  ticks  and  other  vermin.  The 
cattle  are  driven  from  the  corral  into  a 
gangway  just  wide  enough  for  one  ani- 
mal. As  it  progresses  along  the  gangway 
it  comes  to  an  inclined  section  covered 
with  zinc  and  it  slides  into  a  vat  of  dip- 
ping fluid  so  deep  that  it  has  to  swim; 
then  it  scrambles  out  into  a  small  corral 
where  the  excess  of  fluid  drains  back  into 
the  vat. 

Siski  j  ou. 

Cattle  Thieves. — Yreka  special  to 
Sacramento  Bee:  Some  of  the  cattlemen 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Yreka  are  up  in 
arms,  and  they  have  good  cause  to  be,  as 
unknown  party  or  parties  have  been  help- 
ing themselves  to  some  of  the  finest  stock 
in  this  section.  This  state  of  atfairs  has 
been  going  on  some  time  and  several 
owners  have  lost  very  heavily.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  guilty 
party.  The  limit  was  reached  a  short 
time  ago  when  two  fine  imported  bulls 
were  stolen  and  driven  away.  The  matter 
was  kept  quiet  for  awhile  in  an  effort  to 
locate  the  animals  and  thief,  but  all  efforts 
failed.  It  is  thought  that  they  were 
driven  off  a  long  distance  into  some  other 
section  of  the  State.  One  of  them  was 
the  property  of  Will  Schock,  of  this 
place,  and  was  valued  at  several  hundred 
dollars.  The  cattlemen  are  talking  of 
organizing  themselves  into  a  Protective 
Committee  to  stop  this  raiding  of  their 
stock.  A  close  watch  will  be  kept  in 
future  and  if  any  suspicious  character  is 
caught  in  the  vicinity  of  their  cattle  he 
will  be  immediately  investigated  and  if 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  stock  there 
will  surely  be  a  lively  time  in  store  for  the 
culprit. 

Sutter. 

Sale  of  Raisins.— Yuba  City  Farmer: 
Mark  Pease  recently  sold  his  crop  of 
Thompson  seedless  raisins,  amounting  to 
over  seventy  tons,  to  Rosenberg  Bros.  & 
Co.  The  price  received,  so  we  understand, 
was  5J  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat  boxes. 
They  were  bleached  and  of  fine  quality. 
Stanislaus. 

Butter  at  the  Exposition. — Mo- 
desto Herald:  Mr.  Severin,  manager  of 
the  creamery  in  this  city,  in  the  early 
part  of  October  sent  a  tub  of  butter  to 
the  National  Creamery  Buttermakers' 
Convention  in  session  at  St.  Louis.  This 
butter  was  graded  and  received  the  score 
of  93£%,  being  adjudged  perfect  in  all 
save  flavor,  losing  here  because  of  over- 
ripe cream  used  in  the  making.  A  small 
bit  of  the  cream  doubtless  came  from 
some  one  using  an  individual  separator 
which  was  not  in  the  best  of  condition, 
the  small  bit  of  bad  cream  keeping  the 
butter  from  getting  a  higher  flavor 
marking.  Still,  butter  which  grades  93£?£ 
is  classed  in  the  Eastern  market  as  "  Elgin 
firsts,"  and  commands  the  very  highest 
market  price. 

Blackleg  Epidemic— Modesto  News: 
Reports  from  Crow's  Landing  state  that 
blackleg  among  the  cattle  in  that  vicinity 
has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  be 
pronounced  epidemic.  The  Simon  New- 
man Co.  lost  fifty  head  during  October, 
and  others  have  suffered  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  their  herds.  The  cattlemen 
are  vaccinating  extensively.  The  recent 
climatic  conditions — rains  followed  by  un- 
usually warm  weather — is  thought  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  epidemic. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Planting. — Santa  Rosa  Repub- 
lican: John  L.  Peterson  has  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  Russian  river  bottom  land 
from  Llewellyn  Hall,  near  Healdsburg, 
and  will  set  the  same  out  in  hops  this 
spring.  Mr.  Peterson  has  the  hop  roots 
on  hand  at  present  to  plant  the  new  prop- 
erty acquired,  and  with  a  convenient  sea- 
son of  weather  will  plant  the  same.  The 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  largely 
increased  acreage  set  out  to  hops  this 

Macbeth, 
on  a  lamp- 
chim  ney, 
stays  there. 

My  Index  tells  what  chimney  fits  youi 
lamp.  If  you  use  that  chimney,  you  get 
i-erhaps  twice  as  much  light,  and  save  a 
dollar  or  two  a  year  of  chimney-money, 

I  send  it  free ;  am  glad  to. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


STUDEBAKER'S  ALMANAC 

The  1905  Edition  is  out  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed. We  have  put  more  expense  on 
this  book  than  usual  and  have  made  it  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  well  known  high 
quality  of  Studebaker  goods.  It  is  a  book 
that  farmers  will  be  glad  to  preserve.  It 
gives  you  every  valuable  Almanac  feature 
and  much  besides.  There  is  not  a  line  of 
trashy  matter  in  it,  while  its  weather 
forecasts,  record  of  historical  events,  new 
recipes,  tables,  literary  gems,  illustrated 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  etc.,  make  it  a 
book  which  interests  every  member  of  the 
family.  Josh  Billings'  characterization 
of  the  different  months  is  a  feature  which 
the  rising  generation  will  appreciate.  The 
Almanac  can  be  had  free  wherever  there's 
a  local  Studebaker  dealer.  If  there  is  none 
in  your  town,  write  us  direct  for  a  copy. 

AS  THE  FAIR  CLOSES 

shortly,  you  are  likely  to  go  to  St.  Louis 
if  you  haven't  been  there  already.  Of 
course  you'll  look  up  the  Studebaker  ex- 
hibit. It's  one  of  the  features  there — a 
little  exposition  by  itself.  We've  been 
handing  out  some  beautiful  souvenir  book- 
lets and  supplying  the  people  with  valu- 
able guide  maps  the  whole  time.  There 
will  be  some  left  for  you.  Don't  fail  to 
look  us  up  in  the  Transportation  Build- 
ing. And  don't  fail  to  write  for  the  1905 
Almanac. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


spring.  Last  spring  there  was  something 
like  1500  acres  in  contemplation,  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  wet  weather  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  plant  the  vines 
until  it  was  too  late.  Another  drawback 
last  spring  was  that  growers  could  not 
secure  hop  roots  or  poles. 

Tehama. 

Growing  More  Fruit.— Red  Bluff  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  Tehama 
County  Board  of  Horticulture  has  for- 
warded its  annual  report  to  John  Isaacs, 
secretary  to  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  in  Sacramento.  The  report 
shows  that  Tehama  county  is  growing  as 
a  fruit-raising  district.  During  the  past 
year  it  produced  over  2,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes,  although  nearly  one-third  of  the 
crop  was  lost  by  rains.  The  output  of 
dried  peaches  amounted  to  over  1,000,000 
pounds  and  about  an  equal  amount  of 
green  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  were 
shipped  East.  The  output  of  dried  pears 
was  350,000  pounds,  while  700,000  pounds 
of  pears  were  shipped.  The  crops  of  the 
other  fruits  raised  in  Tehama  county 
amounted  to  the  following  figures:  Pitted 
plums,  150,000  pounds;  dried  apricots, 
90,000  pounds;  green  apples,  600,000 
pounds;  olives,  230,000  pounds. 

Alfalfa  Planting.  —  Corning  Ob- 
server: Considerably  over  150  acres  are 
now  being  planted  to  alfalfa  in  Richfield 
colony.  Aitken  &  Case  are  planting  20 
acres,  C.  F.  Payne  6,  Harry  Mitchell  18, 
Lewis  Brandt  9,  C.  F.  Jewett  16,  Carl  Fer- 
gus 10,  Marshall  DeMotte  10  and  F.  Hough- 
ton 70  acres.  As  100  acres  in  the  colony 
were  planted  to  alfalfa  previous  to  this 
season,  the  total  reaches  over  260  acres. 
With  water  for  irrigation,  the  yield  will 
average  six  tons  to  the  acre  at  a  low  esti- 
mate. 

Tulare. 

New  Way  of  Packing  Prunes.— Vi- 
salia  Delta:  George  A.  Fleming  states 
that  the  packers  at  the  establishment  in 
the  east  part  of  town  have  been  engaged 
in  packing  prunes  in  1-pound  boxes,  an 
order  for  which  was  received  a  few  days 
ago.  Some  of  the  ladies  at  work  up  there 
are  very  efficient  in  packing  this  way, 
which  requires  patience.  The  prunes  are 
put  up  like  raisins  and  are  very  at- 
tractive. 

Early  Orange  Shipments.— Lind- 
say Gazette,  Nov.  4:  The  first  car  of  the 
Washington  Navel  orange  crop  left  Lind- 
say on  Nov.  L  The  fruit  was  grown  by 
Burr  Bros,  and  packed  and  shipped  by 
the  Lindsay  Orange  Growers'  Association 
and  will  be  marketed  by  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  fruit  is  excellent  in 
every  particular  and  the  pack  first  class. 
The  season  has  opened  in  full  force  and 
from  now  on  all  the  eight  packing  houses 
will  rush  the  crop  off  to  market.  Picking 
commenced  in  several  of  the  orchards 
yesterday  morning. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


The  Scientific  Life. 


"Before  the  breakfast  has  been  prepared,  or 
after  it  has  been  served  and  eaten,  the  housewife 
should  add  up  the  different  amounts  of  proteid,  fat 
and  carbohydrate  found  in  the  food.  The  com- 
puting cards  should  be  used  at  each  meal.  In  the 
evening  yob  llnd  out  whether  you  have  taken  too 
much  of  one  kind  of  food  or  not  enough  of  another  " 
— Mary  Moulton  Smith. 

Mother's  slow  at  figures,  but  she  always 
has  to  count 

The  proteids  to  see  that  we  secure  the 
right  amount. 

She  keeps  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
near  the  sink, 

And  estimates  our  victuals— all  the  things 
•we  eat  or  drink. 

She  lists  our  carbohydrates  and  she  scrib- 
bles down  the  fat, 

And  our  specific  gravity  —  she  always 
watches  that. 

Mother's  slow  at  figures,  but  she  wants 

to  do  her  best, 
She's  listened  to  the  lectures  until  she  is 

possessed 

Of  scientific  demons  and  a  regulating 
card — 

And  while  she  chews  her  pencil  all  the 

eges  are  boiling  hard. 
She  gets  bewildered  with  it,  and  she  has 

to  balance  up, 
And  tho  coffee  is  so  sturdy  that  it  almost 

cracks  the  cup. 

Mother's  slow  at  figures  —  so  our  break- 
fast's always  late: 

The  proteids  and  the  hydrate  make  the 
task  for  her  too  great. 

We  never  get  a  luncheon,  for  she  figures 
on  till  noon, 

And  finds  we've  overdone  it,  and  that 
almost  makes  her  swoon. 

Mother's  tabulating  every  pennyweight 
we  eat 

Except  the  meals  we  smuggle  from  the 
restaurant  down  street. 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


" Gog's"  Triumph. 

"Gog"  was  a  hero.  The  hero  wor- 
shipers didn't  know  him  as  "Gog," 
but  as  Thad — Thadeus  Abram.  His  old 
friends  of  eariier  schooldays  knew  him 
by  the  nickname  "Gog,"  however,  and 
he  never  outgrew  it.  Right  anxiously 
and  hopefully  did  they  trace  his  rise  to 
favor  and  success  in  his  initial  as  well  as 
his  subsequent  years  at  college. 

An  athlete  almost  from  the  cradle,  he 
developed  and  improved,  and  when  the 
athletic  committee  of  the  college  sized 
up  his  work  on  the  campus  diamond 
they  were  not  Ion?  in  enrolling  him  as 
"  future  great."  On  the  football  eleven 
he  won  laurels  as  quarter-back,  and  as 
captain  and  third  baseman  of  the  base- 
ball team  he  never  had  an  equal  in  the 
history  of  the  college. 

It  was  in  the  early  months  of  the 
autumn  preceding  his  last  year  at  col- 
lege that  there  came  to  the  small  city 
a  maiden  of  seeming  metropolitan  tastes 
and  airs.  This  fair  structure  of  lovely 
femininity  bore  down  on  the  college 
functions  like  unto  a  blue  ribbon  winner 
at  a  chrysanthemum  show.  The  varied 
petitioning  glances  of  the  college  youth 
seemed  to  have  little  weight  with  this 
beauty,  however.  The  reason,  perhaps, 
was  satisfactorily  explained  when  it 
was  whispered  about  that  she  had 
promised  to  be  "the  only"  to  a  well-to- 
do  New  York  banker. 

The  season  grew  on  apace,  and  it  be- 
fell Thad's  lot  to  meet  Adelle  Lafayette 
at  a  dinner  given  at  a  friend's  home. 
The  dinner,  while  informal,  was  never- 
theless all  to  be  desired.  Thad's  appe- 
tite, however,  was  anything  but  such 
as  would  lead  his  hostess  to  believe  he 
was  enjoying  the  meal.  The  guests  jok- 
ingly attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  eve  of  the  great  annual  foot- 
ball contest  with  their  old  rivals,  and 
that  the  doughty  quarter-back  was 
loath  to  take  any  chances  with  his  being 
in  prime  condition  for  the  fray. 

Of  course  the  conversation  naturally 
drifted  to  the  game  of  the  morrow,  and 
the  chivalrous  young  athlete  invited  all 
to  attend  the  game  as  his  guests. 
Adelle  accepted  the  invitation  for  her- 
self and  her  banker  friend,  and  the  next 
afternoon  saw  them  all  gaily  bedecked 
with  college  colors,  cheering  lustily  for 
the  players  of  their  choice. 

The  preliminary  practice  over,  the 


mighty  warriors  lined  up  for  the  first 
note  of  the  referee's  whistle  signalling 
the  opening  of  the  game.  The  flushed 
face,  the  dancing,  sparkling  eye,  of 
Adelle,  directed  at  a  seemingly  single 
object  in  moleskin  away  to  the  rear, 
left  no  doubt  that  her  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  struggle,  and  a  memorable 
struggle  it  proved  to  be.  Up  and  down 
the  field  swayed  the  little  oval,  turning 
the  tide  of  battle  one  way,  then  the 
other.  A  mighty  punt  from  the  toe  of 
Thad's  giant  captain  sent  the  ball  deep 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  but  back  it 
came,  soaring  heavenward  and  onward 
until  it  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  come 
down.  Below  where  the  oval  seemed 
hung  in  air  dashed  a  lone,  solitary 
figure.  It  was  Thad.  Finally  down 
came  the  little  pigskin  like  a  shot,  and 
smashed  into  the  trained  arms  of  Thad 
awaiting  it.  The  old  south  stand 
cheered  and  cheered  as  the  little  quar- 
ter-back started  up  the  gridiron  to- 
ward the  enemy's  goal.  Like  the  wind 
his  fleet  and  nimble  feet  seemed  to  en- 
able him  to  cover  the  ground  lost  in  the 
exchange  of  punts.  As  he  closed  in  on 
the  enemy's  territory  the  backs,  ends 
and  tackles  charged  fiercely.  To  left, 
to  right,  now  back,  now  on,  he  dodged, 
shaking  off  tackle  after  tackle,  squirm- 
ing and  struggling,  until  down  he  went, 
with  a  half  dozen  or  more  desperate 
tacklers  piled  on  top.  Away  above  the 
mighty  cheer  that  was  echoing  and 
reechoing  the  glorious  run  of  the 
plucky  quarter,  a  shrill,  piercing 
scream  escaped  the  lips  of  a  fair  rooter 
on  the  south  stand  as  Thad  was  crushed 
to  earth.  "He'll  surely  be  killed!" 
frantically  called  out  the  excited  little 
beauty;  and  as  the  writhing,  struggling 
mass  untangled  itself,  and  from  the 
bottom  wriggled  forth  Thad,  a  sigh  of 
relief  escaped  Adelle — for  she  it  was — 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  to 
hide  her  blushes  and  escape  the  curious 
smiling  attentions  of  those  who  sat  near 
her. 

Another  heart  had  joined  the  great 
army  of  hero-worshipers. 

Adelle's  exhibition  of  sympathy  did 
not  go  unnoticed  by  her  moneyed  friend, 
who  sat  beside  her,  nor  did  it  escape 
the  folks  whose  guest  she  was  in  the 
city. 

Between  halves  and  after  the  rub- 
down  Thad  managed  to  slip  over  to- 
ward the  boxes  and  wave  his  hand  in 
recognition,  and  the  hearty  response  of 
Adelle  seemed  to  disconcert  the  male 
suitor  with  her. 

Again  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and 
flowed;  fiercer  and  fiercer  charged  the 
rival  combatants;  clouds  hung  low, 
while  here  and  there  a  ray  of  sun  shone 
through  to  stimulate  hopes  of  victory 
in  the  breasts  of  the  student  bodies. 

But  victory  was  not  for  Adelle's 
champions.  They  had  gone  down  to  de- 
feat, but  gloriously.  There  was  a 
sting,  but  no  dishonor,  in  such  defeat. 
The  game  was  lost,  but  a  heart  had 
been  won,  though  no  one  knew  but 
Adelle. 

There  were  other  games  which  Adelle 
attended  —  fraternity  functions  which 
opened  up  to  her  a  new  life.  The  past 
she  forgot.  She  decided  to  write  to  her 
betrothed  in  the  big  city,  and  ask  re- 
lease from  her  engagement.  She  did 
not  love  him! 

The  fatal  letter  reached  the  metro- 
politan banker  in  due  time,  and  the 
same  evening  found  him  with  Adelle's 
father. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
match  between  Adelle  and  the  banker 
was  of  her  father's  making.  The  news 
of  his  daughter's  disregard  of  his  wishes 
was  like  so  much  thunder  from  a  clear 
sky.  A  telegram  reached  Adelle  that 
night  demanding  her  return  home  the 
next  day  without  fail. 

Adelle,  obedient  —  for  she  loved  her 
father  and  was  his  seeming  favorite 
among  the  large  family  of  girls  —  took 
an  early  train  home  the  following  day. 
Her  father  received  her  with  his 
warmth  and  loving  kisses,  as  was  .his 
custom,  and  told  her  he  would  talk  to 
her  in  the  evening. 

The  autumnal  twilight  had  just  settled 
down  over  the  vine- covered  bay  window 
in  which  Adelle  had  taken  seat  when 
Papa  Lafayette  joined  her. 

"Well,  my  little  one,"  he  began,  "so 
you  have  decided  to  disobey  my  wishes, 
have  you,  as  to  your  future  relations 


with  George?  Now,  you  must  surely 
understand  that  L  who  have  nothing 
but  your  future  welfare  at  heart,  would 
not  have  encouraged  this  engagement 
if  I  did  not  think  it  for  the  best.  George 
is  a  good,  moral  young  man;  has  prin- 
ciple, and  excellent  prospects  so  far  as 
his  finances  are  concerned.  I  cer- 
tainly think  you  are  making  a  great 
mistake  by  breaking  off  with  him." 

"But,  father,"  spoke  up  Adelle, 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  father's 
neck  and  kissing  him  as  a  loving  daugh- 
ter is  wont  to  do,  "I  do  not  love  him. 
You  surely  don't  want  me  to  marry  a 
man  I  do  not  love." 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  you  dis- 
covered your  true  feeling  toward  him, 
daughter?" 

"Well,  father,  I  have  never  felt  to- 
ward him  as  I  have  often  dreamed  and 
thought  a  sweetheart  should  toward  a 
lover  and  future  husband.  I  respect 
him,  but  that  is  all  —  I  cannot  love  him. 
I  have  tried  and  tried,  for  your  sake, 
but  I  just  can't,"  sobbed  Adelle. 

"  Is  there  any  other  person  who  holds 
that  ideal  place  in  your  heart,  little 
one?" 

Adelle  remained  silent.  She  feared 
to  tell  even  her  father  the  innermost 
longings  of  her  heart. 

"Speak,  daughter;  we  have  no  se- 
crets between  us." 

"Well,  father,  I  do  love  another,  a 
Mr.  Abram — Thadeus  Abram." 

"Indeed;  and  who  is  this  fellow?" 

"Father,  he  is  a  student  at   

college.  Why,  papa,  he's  just  been 
elected  captain  of  the  college  nine  and 
plays  quarter-back  on  the  'varsity 
eleven,"  proudly  spoke  up  the  girl. 

"What's  this  you  tell  me?  You've 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young,  silly  college 
boy,  probably  not  out  of  his  teens,  who 
is  no  doubt  a  sport  and  parts  his  hair  in 
the  middle?  This  cannot  be.  You  must 
not — you  will  not — tie  yourself  up  with 
this  penniless  young  fool." 

"He's  not  a  fool,"  flashed  Adelle,  a 
little  of  her  father's  spirit  showing  forth 
in  her  manner.  "Call  him  what  you 
will,  father,  but  he's  a  man — a  man, 
every  inch  of  him." 

"  I  will  never  agree  to  your  marrying 
this  Mr.  Abram.  You  may  break  off 
relations  with  George,  go  anywhere,  do 
what  you  please;  but  I  swear  you  must 
not  leave  me  for  this  college  lover,  a 
fellow  you  know  absolutely  nothing 
about." 

The  pleadings  of  her  father,  the  heart 
and  soul  he  seemed  to  pour  into  his 
words,  seemed  to  melt  Adelle  into  a 
spirit  of  submission,  and  when  the  good- 
nights  were  said  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  Adelle  would  try  to  forget 
Mr.  Abram,  would  not  correspond  with 
him,  and  should  be  free  so  far  as  her 
banker  lover  was  concerned. 

That  night  she  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
and  awoke  late  the  next  morning,  her 
father  having  gone  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness before  she  came  downstairs.  For 
several  days  everything  moved  along 
smoothly.  The  father  seemed  to  be 
happy  and  contented,  and  Adelle,  too, 
seemed  to  inhale  the  same  air  of  good 
humor  and  pleasantry  as  marked  her 
father's  bearing  when  in  the  house. 
Months  slipped  by.  The  college  team, 
her  new  lover  a  member,  came  to  her 
home  city.  They  met  unknown  to  Mr. 
Lafayette.  The  Christmas  season  was 
on,  and  an  invitation  from  Adelle's  sis- 
ter came  to  ask  her  to  visit  her  in  the 
college  city  for  a  little  while.  Papa's 
consent  was  obtained,  and  she  started 
for  the  station  light  and  airy  as  a  bird 
just  released  from  long  captivity. 

The  few  days'  visit  was  stretched  into 
weeks,  and  meanwhile  Cupid  had  gotten 
in  his  telling  work. 

She  returned  to  her  parental  roof. 
The  letters  from  the  fraternity-room 
came  regularly— almost  daily — and  of 
course  the  father  soon  became  aware 
of  it. 

He  called  her  to  him  one  evening,  and 
when  she  had  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably upon  his  knee,  he  kissed  her  and 
said:  "Adelle,  you  have  renewed  your 
relations  with  that  college  fellow  again, 
I  see." 

She  had  to  admit  it,  and  did. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  this  must  stop;  that  you 
must  receive  no  more  letters  from  him, 
and  must  write  such  a  letter  to  him  as 
you  may  show  me,  telling  him  he  must  not 


write  to  you  any  more.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  shall  be  so.  You  must 
choose  between  me  and  this  man 
Abram." 

Adelle  broke  into  tears,  protested, 
but  to  no  avail.  She  insisted  that  she 
loved  Mr.  Abram,  and  that  if  she  didn't 
marry  him  she  would  marry  no  other 
man. 

The  father  grew  white  with  rage, 
stamped,  parading  the  parlor  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement.  To  disobey  meant 
Adelle's  disinheritance,  her  loss  of  home, 
for  her  father  swore  that  no  daughter 
of  his  should  share  his  roof  and  still  ac- 
cept attentions  and  mail  from  any 
young  snip  of  a  fellow  like  unto  this 
Abram. 

Adelle  again  weakened.  She  wrote 
as  her  father  wished,  and  sent  the  let- 
ter. The  note  was  short.  The  father 
read  it,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  Adelle's  sensible  conclusion.  Adelle 
further  promised  to  return  all  letters 
received  from  Abram. 

The  receipt  of  Adelle's  note  carried 
with  it  the  pain  such  a  message  would 
naturally  cause.  What  to  do  Thad 
knew  not.  He  could  not  understand 
the  change  wrought  in  Adelle's  affec- 
tions. Troubled  and  worried  over  the 
few  days  of  silence  following  the  receipt 
of  the  fatal  note,  and  goaded  almost  to 
desperation,  he  wrote  Adelle. 

Adelle  was  sitting  on  the  porch  when 
the  postman  came  along,  and  in  the 
bunch  of  mail  handed  to  her  was  one 
bearing  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
Thad.  The  temptation  was  too  great. 
She  opened  it.  (Who  wouldn't  ?)  The 
message  reawakened  in  her  all  the  old 
love  that  had  been  smoldering  since  she 
sent  her  last  little  note  telling  him  to 
cease  his  attentions. 

The  reaction  put  her  to  bed  with  a 
high  fever.  The  doctor  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  her  nerves  were  in  bad 
shape,  and  that  several  days  of  quiet 
would  be  necessary. 

For  several  days  she  remained  abed. 
Feeling  improved  one  evening,  she  put 
on  a  gown  to  make  her  first  trip  down- 
stairs since  her  illness.  Her  tottering 
step  gave  every  indication  that  she  was 
not  strong. 

She  wandered  into  her  father's  den 
to  give  him  a  word  of  greeting,  when 
she  was  received  with  a  cold,  withering 
look,  which  left  no  doubt  that  papa  had 
something  on  his  mind  that  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of. 

"Sit  down,  daughter,"  he  said,  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

Adelle  knew  in  an  instant  that  he  was 
going  to  reopen  the  old  sore,  but  she 
was  not  sorry.  Her  hours  and  days  in 
bed  had  given  her  time  for  sober  thought 
and  decision. 

"You've  been  receiving  mail  from 
that  man  Abram  again,  I  understand." 

"  Yes;"  and  she  proceeded  to  say  that 
she  was  sorely  tempted,  and  told  how, 
and  promised  to  send  it  back  and  soon. 

"And  you  don't  love  him  any  more, 
do  you?"  pleaded  the  father. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  do.  I'm  trying  hard  to 
please  you,  but  love  Thad  Abram  1  do, 
and  always  will." 

In  a  rage  Mr.  Lafayette  left  the  room 
and  Adelle;  not,  however,  before  again 
demanding  that  she  "  receive  no  more 
letters  from  that  insolent  chappie." 

Two  months  passed,  and  everything 
seemed  moving  along  without  a  sign  of 
a  cloud  of  discontent  in  the  Lafayette 
home.  All  faith  is  not  to  be  put  in 
signs,  however,  for  one  evening  Mr. 
Lafayette,  upon  his  arrival  home  from 
his  office  duties,  said  to  Adelle  : 
"Daughter,  I  want  to  see  you  in  the 
library  after  supper." 

By  his  tone  and  manner  Adelle  knew 
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that  a  violent  rage  was  penned  up 
within  her  father.  She  looked  for  its 
outburst  after  the  evening  meal,  and 
she  was  not  disappointed. 

There  was  little  acting  after  the  sup- 
per had  been  cleared.  Into  the  library 
walked  the  father,  to  which  place 
Adelle  shortly  after  repaired.  Once 
inside  and  the  door  closed  the  storm 
broke  forth  in  all  its  human  fury. 

"You  have  deceived  me;  you  have 
lied  to  me  time  and  time  again;  and  you 
greet  me  with  your  smiles  and  Judas 
kisses  at  every  opportunity.  Now  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  Speak 
up;  don't  be  a  coward.  You  were  not 
a  coward  when  you  deliberately  stood 
before  me  and  told  me  that  your  rela- 
tions with  this  adventurer,  this  Abram, 
were  at  an  end.  Speak  up;  I  expect 
you  to." 

Adelle  wondered  how  much  he^r  father 
knew.  What  should  she  say?  The  old 
Lafayette  spirit  that  was  born  in  the 
girl  came  to  her  rescue.  She  did  not  rise 
from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  taken  a 
seat;  her  pose  was  one  of  self-confidence 
and  determination. 

"Yes;  I  have  deceived  you.  I  love 
Thad  Abram,  and  I  cannot  give  him 
up.  Won't  you  read  this  letter  that  I 
received  from  him  to-day?"  she  said, 
handing  it  to  her  father. 

"Read  this  letter,  these  lines,  the 
thoughtless,  silly  vaporings  of  a  young 
fellow  who  doesn't  know  his  own  mind  ? 
Bah!  never.  You,  you,  I  say,  must  de- 
cide to-night — now  between  him  and  me. 
If  you  still  insist  upon  receiving  mail 
and  attentions  from  this  man  you  must 
leave  this  house;  you  can  no  longer  fill 
the  place  of  a  daughter  of  mine." 

Trembling  somewhat,  Adelle  looked 
pleadingly  into  her  father's  eyes,  but 
they  received  no  loving  response. 

"  You,  father,  say  I  must  decide  now, 
to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,  now;  right  now  !  "  thundered 
the  enraged  father. 

"Then  I  must  decide  in  Thad's  favor, 
for  he  is  my  husband.  We  were  married 
March— in  Grace  Church  chantry." 

Speechless,  Mr.  Lafayette  dropped 
into  a  chair.  Great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
slow-forming,  black  and  ominous  cloud 
seemed  gathered  on  his  countenance. 
Like  the  peals  of  distant  rumblings  of 
thunder  he  vented  his  passionate  feel- 
ings upon  the  girl.  Louder,  louder  and 
fiercer  became  his  denunciation.  "Out 
of  this  house  you  go  !  Out !  And  to- 
night. There  is  no  room  here  for  such 
as  you.  Go,  and  live  your  fancied 
future  with  your  college  beauty.  You 
are  no  longer  a  daughter  of  mine.  Go! 
There  is  no  appeal  from  my  decision." 

Not  so  much  time  as  to  gather  a  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  did  Adelle 
take  in  complying  with  her  father's  de- 
mand. Out  into  the  world,  she  knew 
not  where;  but  go  she  would  and  did. 
A  sister's  home  in  another  part  of  the 
city  sheltered  her  that  night,  and  an 
answer  to  a  telegram  to  her  husband 
instructed  her  to  start  for  college  home 
the  next  day. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  trip  South 
for  the  summer  baseball  training,  and 
the  sudden  climax  of  the  romance  sort 
of  put  the  captain  of  the  baseball  team 
in  no  little  hot  water,  so  to  speak.  He 
was  the  man  of  the  hour,  however,  and 
it  took  him  but  the  day  and  the  night 
to  make  Adelle  as  comfortably  settled 
as  possible  until  his  return  from  the 
South. 

In  due  time  he  returned.  The  stren- 
uous life  of  a  captain  of  a  'varsity  base- 
ball team  had  little  effect  on  him.  He 
entered  into  the  game  and  play  perhaps 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  fellows.  His 
life  seemed  all  sunshine,  and  the  same 
sort  of  spirit  seemed  to  be  instilled  into 
the  work  of  his  brother  players  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  season  developed  one 
round  of  successes,  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  college  baseball  associa- 
tion. The  old  rivals,  who  had  crushed 
them  on  the  gridiron  in  the  fall,  went 
down  ignominiously  to  defeat  before 
them  three  times.  Thad  Abram  was 
the  hero  who  had  brought  about  the 
possibility. 

The  college  baseball  season  once  over, 
the  principals  in  this  little  romance 
settled  down  to  practical  married  life. 
Happy  is  too  mild  a  word  for  describing 
their  state.  They  lived  and  do  live  in  a 
little  world  seemingly  all  their  own. 


Perhaps  some  day  Papa  Lafayette 
will  become  reconciled.  Perhaps  the 
flame  of  hatred  that  burned  so  fiercely 
on  that  April  night  and  since  will  some 
day  have  spent  itself,  and  the  natural, 
loving  father  of  old  will  assert  himself 
toward  his  Adelle,  his  once  favorite. — 
Henry  Nilram  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  Care  of  a  Razor. 


"  The  average  man  who  shaves  him- 
self doesn't  know  how  to  take  care  of 
his  razor,  despite  all  the  advice  that 
has  been  given  to  him  in  the  public 
prints  from  time  to  time,"  says  G.  A. 
Helglass,  expert  barber. 

"  He  will  get  a  good  razor  and  use  it 
day  after  day,  then  wonder  why  at  the 
end  of  a  short  time  it  loses  its  edge, 
even  though  he  strops  it  most  carefully. 
A  razor  needs  brief  intervals  of  rest  or 
it  will  grow  dull,  no  matter  what  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  it  sharp.  If  you  have 
a  good  razor  and  it  appears  to  be  losing 
its  edge,  just  try  a  rest  for  it  instead  of 
having  it  sharpened  up  again.  The 
chances  are  that  when  you  put  it  into 
use  again,  at  the  expiration  of  three  or 
four  days,  it  will  prove  as  sharp  as  if  it 
had  been  carefully  honed. 

"  A  man  who  shaves  himself  ought  to 
have  at  least  two  razors,  and  use  these 
on  alternate  mornings;  then,  if  his  raz- 
ors are  all  right,  he  will  have  but  little 
trouble  with  them.  It  is  also  possible 
to  strop  a  razor  too  much.  It  should 
not  be  stropped  for  more  than  half  a 
minute  before  shaving,  and  care  should 
be  taken  never  to  bear  heavily  on  the 
strop  while  doing  this.  Let  the  razor 
rest  lightly  on  the  leather,  and  the  best 
results  will  be  gained.  After  finishing 
a  shave,  strop  the  razor  once  more  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  this  will  insure  a 
much  better  condition  for  it." — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  handful  of  dried  orange  or  lemon 
peel  kept  in  the  cake  box  or  cookie  jar 
is  said  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the 
cake. 

If  a  tin  of  water  is  placed  at  night  in 
the  room  where  gentlemen  have  been 
smoking  all  smell  will  be  gone  in  the 
morning. 

A  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon 
of  warm  water  will  often  restore  colors 
in  carpets,  and  will  also  remove  white- 
wash from  carpets. 

New  floor  oilcloth  that  is  losing  its 
luster  may  be  made  to  look  as  good  as 
new,  and  to  last  longer  by  treating  it 
to  a  thin  coat  of  glue.  The  oilcloth 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  a 
weak  pearline  suds,  then  at  night  apply 
the  glue  water  with  a  flannel  cloth,  and 
it  will  be  dry  and  hard  by  morning. 

A  beauty  specialist  discounts  the 
practice  many  women  follow  so  persist- 
ently of  dashing  the  face  with  the  cold- 
est water  that  they  can  lay  hands  on. 
She  says  the  shock  which  the  face  re- 
ceives tends  to  check  rather  than 
quicken  circulation,  that  the  result  will 
be  a  thickening  and  yellowing  of  the 
skin  wherever  it  is  kept  up  for  any 
length  of  time. 


ALLEN'S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 

positively  cures  deep-seated 
COUGHS, 
COLDS. 
CR.OUP. 

Small  Bottle  for  a  Simple  Cold 
Medium  Bottle  for  a  Heavy  Cold 
Large  Bottle  for  a  Deep-seated  Cough 

►•J.  Sold  by  all  l)r  ggists. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

I  13  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Open  All  Year. 


A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 


Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
essaying,  150.  Established  1884.  Sond  for  Circular. 


"MONARCH  HAMS 

ARE  XL  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTED." 

These'are  the  signs, 

That  cause  the  lines 
Of  customers  fair, 

To  pluck  and  to  tear, 
To  get  at  the  Hams, 

Lard,  Butter  and  Jams, 
That  are  sold  in  the  stores 
That  Trade  built. 

"Golden  Gate  Leaf  Lard 
is  100  Per  Cent  Pure." 

Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


GLE 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 

I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 

RANCHES  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  OAKLAND. 


7V4  acres  full  bearing  fruit,  Royal  Ann 
Cherries  and  Muir  Peaches;  new  8-room 
house;  modern  plumbing;  stable,  etc. .etc. 
4  acres  full  bearing  Apricots;  new  4-room 
house;  stable,  chicken  and  pigeon  range 
and  houses  complete. 
$5000.00   12  acres,  fruit  assorted  and  abundant; 
house,  stable,  etc. 
160  acres;  35  head  of  cattle. 
240  acres,  200  acres  tillable;  abundant 
supply  of  water. 


$3500. 
$3750. 


$5000 
$7000 


00 


00 


ONE  SOLID  BLOCK  NEAR  KEY 
ROUTE  FERRY  LINE,  OAKLAND, 
AT  A  BARGAIN— FOR  SUBDIVISION, 
ALSO  BUILDING  LOTS. 
SELLING  FAST. 

S.  M.  DODGE  &  SON, 
I  160  Broadway,  Oakland. 

I m RHA  STOPPED  FREE 

'uTTfi  Permanently  Cured  by 

H  1  XOR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 

I  I  V  NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Flu  »fl«r  flrat  d»y  •»  use. 
CONSULTATION ,  personal  or  by  mi.lL  treatise  tod 

S*  TRIAL.  BOTTLE  FREE 

■  Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  »U 
1  Nkrtocs  Di no uniiiii.  Epilepsy  ,  Spaamu,  St.  Vitus* 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Foun  Jed  1871. 

'DB.B  HKI  INF  111  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


Go 

East 

on  that 

matchless  train 

Overland 
Limited 

New  cars  and  equipment, 
electric  lights,  library, 
reading  lamp  in  every  berth, 
barber  shop,  club  car, 
best  dining  service, 
route  the  most  scenic, 
through  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden  and 

Right  to 
Chicago 

in  3  days.   For  tickets, 
reservations,  etc., 
ask  agents  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office 

6 13,Marketf  Street 


SUGAR 

s2*  alb. 

One  Order  te  One  Family 

To  compel  th.  quick  introduction  of  our  uu- 
n.alniied  QUALITY  OROCEKIKS  into  every 
horn-,  wo  wll  1  aell  one  order  to  one  family  of  our 
POPULAR  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  NO.  61 
f"r  $8  50.  Freight  Bbtpmente  peeked  and  de- 
livered free  to  San  Pranolaao  depota. 

51  lbs.    best  Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  Jfl.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

liice,  very  best   1.00 

10  lb.  pail  Pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex„  L00 
5  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 
Uncolored  Japan,  Spider  Leg;, 
OolongorCeylonTea.  75c  jjrd.  2.50 
5  lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

mast  or  ground,  40c  grade   1.50 

5  lbs.    Pure    Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"   1.50 

18.50 

Everything  Guaranteed— Money  Back.  Trial 
■  ample  of  any  Item  mailed  free. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 

25  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
182  Page  Catalogne  Mailed  Free  on  request. 


ALIPORNI A  FOR  104 


I  fjp'Tlie  Western  Empire"  a  32-page  mag- 
■k—^1  azine  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuitb  and  stories  of  adventure  or 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal 


T!i§  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL 

Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 

The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  A 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  November  9,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $1  13*<»1  11*     fl  12?»®1  11M 

Thursday   1  HVal  12*      1  HW@1  12* 

Friday   1  12'8@1  11H      1  U%®1  11* 

Saturday   1  11*@1  1*H      1  10%®l  11H 

Monday   1  11J£®1  11%      1  UX@1  12* 

Tuesday  *  @    @  

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   48a»«i.48'»  45?»@45X 

Thursday   47?»®48i;  45K@45* 

Friday   48X®48U  45',@45« 

Saturday   48«@48X  45*@45'8 

Monday   48*@48X  45X@46 

Tuesday  *— @    ®  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  percental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1904.  May,  1905. 

Thursday  »1  483£@1  45  11  44X®1  47 

Fridav   1  44*@1  44*  1  46*@1  46 

Saturday   1  44fc@l  45J<  1  47  @  

Monday   1  45*@1  46*  1  46X(d  1  47X 

Tuesday  *  @   — — @  

Wednesday   1  47  @1  46*  1  477,@1  48* 

Wheat. 

Offerings  in  the  local  spot  market  have 
continued  of  much  the  same  light  pro- 
prrtions  as  for  weeks  preceding.  The 
most  urgent  inquiry  is  for  choice  to  select 
milling  wheat,  and  this  sort  is  especially 
in  light  supply,  with  market  for  same 
firm  at  much  the  same  quotable  range  of 
values  as  previously  noted.  Shippers 
are  getting  most  of  their  wheat  from  the 
North,  and  are  not  doing  very  much 
business,  although  two  full  cargoes,  ag- 
gregating 7,000  tons,  with  a  valuation  of 
$199,000,  were  cleared  from  here  on  Friday 
last,  a  rare  occurrence  nowadays.  The 
two  clearances  above  noted  are  of  larger 
volume  than  the  total  wheat  shipments 
from  this  port  for  the  month  of  October. 
There  is  considerable  demand  for  wheat 
for  chicken  feed,  and  at  as  good  or  better 
prices  than  are  obtainable  on  export  ac- 
count. In  the  speculative  market 
there  have  been  no  great  fluctuations  or 
very  active  trading,  the  national  election 
diverting  attention  much  of  the  time. 
The  Chicago  market  inclined  in  favor  of 
the  bears  most  of  the  week,  while  in  this 
center  both  December  and  May  options 
sold  at  a  higher  range  than  preceding 
week.  Market  for  grain  charters  is  quiet 
at  about  21s.  3d.  for  mixed  cargoes  to 
Europe,  usual  option. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42*®  1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  tl.43X®l  .47. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  tl.44*£@1.48*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  tl.47@1.46&;  May, 
1905,  |1.47*»@1.48*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   ll»4@12*s  21®— s 

Local  market  tl  37*@1  42*     tl  42*@1  45 

Floor. 

Values  for  recent  makes  are  being  tol- 
erably well  maintained  at  the  quoted 
range,  especially  for  favorite  brands. 
There  is  considerable  old  flour  on  the 
market  which  is  being  offered  at  material 
concessions  to  buyers  and  is  receiving 
very  little  attention.  The  outward  move- 
ment of  flour  is  of  fair  average  propor- 
tions, Asia  taking  the  larger  portion  of 
the  shipments. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  good  to 
choice  barley  and  market  is  firm  at  the 
prevailing  values.  Only  about  40,000  tons 
have  been  shipped  from  here  the  current 
season  to  date,  as  against  140,000  tons  for 
corresponding  period  last  year.  This 
great  decrease  in  the  shipments  is  largely 
due  to  exporters  being  unable  to 
secure  the  grain  readily  or  in  great  quan- 
tities at  the  prices  they  name.  In  fact, 
not  at  any  figure  is  California  barley  to 
be  had  in  as  large  amount  as  last  year.  A 
year  ago  there  were  over  60,000  tons  in 
Port  Costa  and  Stockton  warehouses, 
while  now  there  are  only  40,000  tons.  A 
clearance  of  Chevalier  barley  was  made 
the  past  week  for  London,  the  German 
ship  Altair  carrying  17,984  centals,  valued 
at  $22,480,  being  $1.25  per  cental. 

Feel,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  11M@1  12* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   l  07*®1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   l  12*®1  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choloe   l  20  ©l  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®l  10 

Oats. 

Values  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  have  not  changed  materially  since 


last  report.  Offerings  are  largely  ordi 
nary  feed  qualities,  and  for  this  sort  there 
is  no  pronounced  firmness.  Choice  to  se- 
lect oats  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  note- 
worthy quantity,  and  in  a  limited  way 
are  commanding  comparatively  fancy 
prices. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  @l  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  37*@1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®1  35 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Black  oats   1  80  @1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  shipping  de- 
mand, mainly  for  Central  America.  In- 
quiry on  local  account  is  fair.  Stocks  are 
not  heavy  and  are  principally  Eastern, 
straight  and  mixed.  Market  is  firm  at 
the  quotations,  strictly  choice  being  difli 
cult  to  obtain  at  top  figures  namod. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  tl  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  45  (ml  50 

Small  Yellow   1  60  @1  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35  ®1  45 

Rye. 

Not  much  offering  and  holders  are  firm 

in  their  views. 

Good  to  choice   ..tl  10  @1  45 

Buckwheat. 
Market  is  inactive  in  the  absence  of  spot 
stocks.     Quotable  nominally  at  $2@2.25 
for  good  to  choice. 


Receipts  continue  heavy,  are  mainly 
from  Sacramento  river  section,  and  in- 
clude few  beans  which  are  not  damp. 
Business  doing  is  principally  in  wet  beans, 
as  choice  dry  are  being,  as  a  rule,  very 
firmly  held  and  above  the  views  of  buy- 
ers. Wet  beans  are  selling  mainly  within 
range  of  $20@40  per  ton  and  are  being  run 
through  drying  machines. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  35 

Large  White   2  40  @2  65 

Pinks   2  85  @3  25 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  85 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00   ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  10   @4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  @2  70 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  many  offering  of  any  sort.  Market 
is  practically  bare  of  strictly  choice.  Such 
would  readily  commond  an  advance  on 
top  quotations. 

Green  Peas.  California   2  25  @2  50 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   2  25  ®  

Hops. 

The  local  market  remains  unfavorable 
to  buyers,  with  offerings  decidedly  light. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as  last 
noted,  but  to  purchase  freely  at  this  date 
higher  prices  would  have  to  be  paid.  The 
last  issue  to  hand  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "In  New 
York  State  considerable  buying  has  taken 
place  this  week,  owing  to  London  orders. 
Prices  paid,  however,  have  not  varied 
from  the  values  of  the  previous  week. 
Three  lots  of  hops  have  been  purchased 
this  week,  for  the  account  of  the  largest 
Western  brewer,  at  40c.  in  Cooperstown. 
These  lots  were  very  fancy,  but  the  price 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  one.  On  the 
local  markets  considerable  business  has 
been  passing,  principally  in  States.  Busi- 
ness with  brewers  continues  steady.  While 
the  position  is  certainly  a  strong  one, 
little  change  can  be  made  in  the  range  of 
quotations." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  29  @3l* 

Wool. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted 
prevails  in  the  wool  market  for  all  fleeces 
in  fair  to  first-class  condition.  There  is 
scarcely  any  desirable  wool  offering  here 
from  first  hands.  Heavy  and  defective 
wools  are  not  especially  sought  after,  and 
when  crowded  to  sale  have  to  go  at  com- 
paratively low  prices.  A  strong  market 
for  1905  clip  is  predicted. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  21  @22 

Northern,  defective  17  @20 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®22 

Nevada  15  ®20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  @18 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  ®10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Increased  receipts  of  high  grade  hay 
have  caused  market  for  this  description 
to  present  an  easier  tone.  Medium  quali- 
ties were  in  less  excessive  supply  and  com- 
manded relatively  better  figures  than  the 
best  stock.  Seriously  damaged  hay  was 
in  poor  request  at  low  figures.  Straw  was 
in  fair  supply. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  50  @  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  oo  5  18  BO 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choloe   8  00   ®  12  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  @  10  00 

Barley   q  oo  @  12  00 

Alfalfa   9  00   ®  11  50 

Stock  hay   5  oo  @  7  00 

Compressed   12  00  ®  15  00 

Straw,  «  bale   45  ®  65 

Mlllstuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  is  Blow  and  weak,  with 


offerings  tolerably  heavy.  Shorts  were 
in  free  receipt  the  past  week  from  Wash 
ington.  Stocks  of  Middlings  are  ample 
for  the  immediate  inquiry.  Current  val 
ues  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
are  being  well  maintained. 

B/an,  V  ton  tl8  00  @  19  00 

Middlings   24  00  (a  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  ffl  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  ffl  24  00 

Cornmeal   33  00  ffl  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   33  50  ffl  83  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  fij  33  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  Al 
falfa,  with  stocks  light;  Utah  product  is 
expected  to  be  in  moderate  supply  here 
in  the  near  future.  Market  for  Mustard 
is  rather  firm  at  the  quotations,  with  de 
mand  fair.  Other  seeds  listed  below  re 
main  quotably  as  last  noted. 

flax   tl  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50  ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  15  (Si\w, 

Canary   6*@  6* 

g"Pe   lfcffl  2H 

Hemp   3*®- 

Timothv   5  @  5* 

Honey. 

The  German  ship  Altair,  sailing  the 
past  week  for  London,  carried  445  cases 
extracted  honey.  Movement  on  local  ac- 
count is  not  very  brisk  and  is  mainly  in 
best  qualities.  Only  for  choice  to  select 
does  the  market  show  firmness. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   3\®  4)4 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12  ®13 

Amber  Comb   9  ®u 

Beeswax. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  Stocks  and  offerings  are 
of  slim  proportions. 

Good  to  choice,  light  f,  B>  29  ®'XS 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Choice  Beef  is  in  fairly  good  demand  at 
quotably  unchanged  figures :  common 
grades  are  in  excessive  supply.  Veal  is 
in  ample  receipt,  and  only  for  choice 
large  is  the  market  firm.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  are  selling  at  same  figures  last 
quoted,  offerings  being  ample  for  the  re 
quirements.  Hog  market  is  firm  and 
higher,  with  demand  good  for  desirable 
packing  stock. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   6  ®  6* 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @  5* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7c;  wethers   7  @  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   4£®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4*®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4*®— 

Veal,  large,  »tb   6  @7 

Veal,  small,  y  lb   7  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8  ffl  8* 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  good  request  and  quotable 
values  show  improvement.  Market  for 
Pelts  and  Tallow  is  ruling  steady.  Tal- 
low is  being  shipped  to  Europe  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  al)  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  »lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  —  ffllO      —  ffl  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  9*   —  ®  8* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  ®  9*  —  @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  —  @  9*   —   ®  8* 

Stags  —  @7      —  ®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ffllO*  —  ®  9* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11*  —  @10* 

Dry  Hides  —  @17      -  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @15     —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium.  ¥  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  fl  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  this 
department  at  present.  Quotations  are 
based  on  prices  asked  by  dealers  and  are 
without  quotable  change. 

Bean  Bags  •  4X@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     6*@7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   h\<<f! 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  @bii 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  *  100    4  50  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-tb   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  3*  tb   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  continued 
heavy.  They  were  mostly  Old  Chickens 
and  not  noteworthy  for  fatness,  but  being 
larger  than  the  average  California  stock 
and  selling  at  equally  low  figures,  they 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  common  domes- 
tic. Large  and  fat  Young  Chickens  were 
not  in  excessive  supply.  Turkeys  were  in 
light  receipt  and  choice  met  with  a  firm 
market.    Ducks  and  Geese  were  salable 


to  about  as  good  ad  vantage  as  previous 
week.  Young  Pigeons  met  with  a  rather 
firm  market,  but  demand  for  Old  was 
slow. 

Turkeys.  Dressed,  choice,  ft  tb  t   25  ®  28 

Turkeys,  Young,  ^  tb   21    ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  >b   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  Jb   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  y  dozen   4  00  @  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  ®  5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®  5  50 

Fryers   4  Oo  ®  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @  3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  @  5  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  7  00 

Geese,  y  pair   1  75  ®  2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  00   ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   100  ®  I  25 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®  2  25 


Butter. 

The  demoralized  condition  last  noted  as 
prevailing  in  the  butter  market  contin- 
ued into  the  current  week.  Good  cream- 
ery butter  of  undesirable  weights  was  sold 
to  close  cash  buyers  at  17A(n  18c.  The 
same  ljuyers  secured  the  finest  qualities 
for  22c.  Considerable  Eastern  butter  has 
been  shipped  back,  prices  being  bettor  on 
the  Atlantic  side  than  here. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   22  ffl— 

Creamery,  firsts   19  @2l 

Creamery,  seconds   16  @17 

Dairy,  select   18  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ffl— 

Dairy,  seconds   14  ® — 

Mixed  Store   12  ®u 

Cheese. 

While  there  are  no  heavy  stocks  of 
mild  new,  buyers  are  operating  slowly  at 
full  current  figures.  Domestic  flats  aro 
being  drawn  from  cold  storage  and  are 
giving  fair  satisfaction.  Market  for  small 
cheese  is  ruling  steady  but  rather  quiet. 
Eastern  cheese  are  higher  at  primary 
points,  but  held  stock  here  is  selling  at 
old  figures. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11*@12* 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @U 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12* 

Eastern   11  @13 

Kggs. 

Fancy  fresh  eggs,  in  ever}'  way  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting 
trade,  are  in  such  light  receipt  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable  in  a  regular  wholesale 
way.  For  very  superior  qualities  as  high 
as  52c.  was  realized,  but  this  figure  was 
not  warranted  as  a  regular  quotation. 
Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs  are  in  lib- 
eral supply. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  47*@50 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  40  ®45 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27*(S32* 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®27 

Eastern  seconds   19  @21 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  in  season 
were  in  fair  supply,  prices  continuing  at 
much  the  same  range  as  previous  week. 
Tomatoes  were  mostly  of  very  ordinary 
quality.  Onions  are  being  quite  firmly 
held;  choice  are  expected  to  rule  still 
higher  in  the  near  future. 

Beans,  Lima,  ^fb   4   ®  5 

Beans,  String,  y  lb   2  8  3 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   2  ®  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  y  urn  tt>s        65  ®  75 

Cucumbers,  ft  box   30   @  60 

Egg  Plant,  fl  box   30  ®  60 

Garlic.  »  lb   4  ®  4* 

Okra,  Green,  fl  box   50  @  75 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  ctl   1  65  ®  2  00 

Peppers.  Green.  V  box   25  ®  50 

Rhubarb,  %x  box   75  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  box   20   ®  50 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50® 60  lbs 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

The  market  was  glutted  with  common 
potatoes,  prices  for  which  ruled  low. 
Arrivals  were  largely  from  Sacramento 
River  section.  Choice  Salinas  Burbanks 
were  steadily  held.  A  few  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  arrived,  the  first  of  the  season 
from  that  section.  Sweets  were  in  heavy 
receipt  and  market  for  same  favored 
buyers. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  fl  cental   90  ®  1  30 

River  Burbanks,  »  cental   40  ffl  76 

River  Reds,  y  cental   65  @  80 

Oregon  Burbanks.  V  cental   75  ffl  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental   65  ®  90 

Fresh  Fruits. 

In  the  line  of  deciduous  fruits,  Apples 
are  the  chief  feature  of  the  fresh  fruit 
market  at  present.  There  were  fairly 
liberal  receipts  the  current  week,  largely 
from  Oregon  and  Colorado,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  heavy  arrivals  of  pre- 
ceding week,  gave  the  market  more  than 
ample  stocks  for  immediate  needs.  Most 
of  the  Apples  represented  prior  arrival 
purchases  by  dealers,  and  there  was  in 
consequence  very  little  undue  selling 
pressure,  although  the  market  could  not 
->e  termed  firm,  especially  for  othor  than 
strictly  choice  to  select.  Sales  in  a  regu- 
lar way  over  $1.25  per  box  were  the  ex- 
ception and  were  confined  mainly  to  select 
Oregon  Spitzenberg.  Pears  were  in 
rather  light  supply.  Choice  Winter  Nelis 
were  in  good  request  and  brought  im- 
proved figures.  Table  Grapes  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  were  in  very  fair  de- 
mand, with  offerings  only  moderate,  and 
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market  was  tolerably  firm,  especially  for 
desirable  shipping  stock.  Figs  were  in 
light  supply,  but  being  mostly  of  ordi- 
nary quality,  received  little  attention. 
Strawberries  were  in  reduced  receipt  and 
market  for  choice  was  quotably  higher. 
Raspberries  made  a  slim  showing  and 
such  as  were  of  desirable  quality  brought 
good  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  50-box   140   @  165 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B).  bx.. .    100   @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   60  @  100 

Figs,  Black,  f,  box   40   @  75 

Grapes,  $  box  or  crate   50  ®  85 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   1  25  @   1  75 

Huckleberries,  'f,  tb   5  ®  7 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  fls  box   1  25  @   1  75 

Pears,  Cooking,  f,  box   40  @  75 

Persimmons,  f>  regular  box   50  @  75 

Pomegranates,  f,  small  box   50  @  75 

Pomegranates,  if*  large  box   75  ®   1  25 

Pomegranates,  fancy,  $  large  box   1  50  ®   1  75 

Quinces,  3  box   40   ®  60 

Raspberries,  $  chest   4  00  @   7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth.  V  chest  8  00  @  10  00 
Strawberries,  large,  $  chest   2  50   ®   5  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  developed  no  pronounced 
changes  the  current  week.  Values  for 
most  kinds  are  being  well  maintained, 
however,  at  the  current  range,  and  in 
some  instances  are  slightly  firmer  than 
previously  quoted.  There  has  been  a 
free  outward  movement,  particularly  of 
Prunes.  The  four  sizes  are  being  now  in 
the  main  held  on  the  l^@ljc  bag  basis. 
A  sailing  vessel  clearing  for  London  took 
743,825  lbs.  of  this  fruit.  Other  shipments 
of  Prunes  not  previously  noted  included 
69,500  lbs.  by  steamer  Umatilla,  46,600 
lbs.  by  steamer  Queen,  both  for  the 
North  and  4,700  lbs.  for  Liverpool.  Other 
shipments  of  dried  fruit  by  the  steamer 
Umatilla  for  the  North,  exclusive  of 
Prunes  and  Raisins,  aggregated  109,400 
lbs.,  including  38,100  lbs.  Apricots,  23,000 
lbs.  Peaches,  8,650  lbs.  Apples,  8,450  lbs. 
Pears.  Total  dried  fruit  shipments  by 
steamer  Queen,  exclusive  of  Raisins,  were 
94,500  lbs.  To  purchase  freely  of  Apricots 
or  Peaches  an  advance  on  quotations 
would  have  to  be  paid.  Choice  to  fancy 
Pears  are  being  very  steadily  held.  There 
are  not  many  Nectarines  or  Pitted  Plums 
obtainable  at  any  figure.  Apples  are  in 
fairly  liberal  supply,  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Figs  in  bricks  and 
cartons. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   f>yt®  6 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fi)  boxes.  6  @  6H 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8  @11H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  lb          7%@  8J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-B>  box,  1-8)  cartons  55  @60 

Nectarines,  Red,  $  ft   6H®  6% 

Nectarines,  White  and  Yellow   6!4@  7Vi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  TH®  7%. 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  ft  tb   6%®  Ihi 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10J4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   Wt®  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6H@  8y2 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y,@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7H 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  l^<ai$£c;  40-50s,  3%@4c; 
50-60S,  2%@3c;  60-70s,  2%®2%a\  70-80s,  l^@2c; 
80-90S,  !W@lfcc;  90-lOOs,  l@lMo;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  Wt 

Apples,  quartered   3K@  4H 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2H 

Figs,  Black   2J4@  4 

Raising. 

Most  of  the  deliveries  from  growers  of 
new  crop  Raisins  are  on  contracts.  Pack- 
ers are  reported  not  generally  bidding 
over  2c  in  the  sweat  box,  although  it  is 
stated  that  in  a  few  instances  2£c  is  being 
paid.  A  shipment  of  106,400  pounds  went 
forward  to  the  north  by  steamer  Uma- 
tilla, and  the  steamer  Queen  for  same  sec- 
tion took  30,000  pounds.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  going  outward  by  rail,  although 
there  has  been  considerable  delay  in  fill- 
ing orders  for  new  pack,  owing  to  damp- 
ness of  the  stock. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-lb  box          90   ®  95 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   95   @\  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20-lb  box  185  ®  

Imperials.  20- fb  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @3V4c 

3-  Crown  Standard   .3Va(a>3%£c 

4-  Crown  Standard  iH®*%c 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  ®3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  54c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  i%c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  3%c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\i@4\v 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.4!4@7J4c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

New  crop  Oranges  are  arriving  quite 
freely  and  late  Valencias  are  still  on  mar- 
ket. A  heavy  shipment  of  new  will  be 
made  to  Australia,  per  steamer  Sierra, 
scheduled  to  sail  to-morrow  (Thursday). 
Local  demand  is  fair.  Choice  to  fancy 
Lemons  are  in  light  stock  and  market  is 
firm.  The  Lime  market  is  quiet  and 
without  special  change;  offerings  mainly 
Mexican. 

Oranges,  New  Navels,  $  box   3  00  @3  50 

Oranges,  Valencias,  f>  box   3  50  @4  50 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .  1  25  @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        2  75  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00  @8  00 

Limes,  Mexloan,     box   4  00  @4  50 


Nuts. 

There  is  a  very  fair  movement  in  Al- 
monds, which  are  mostly  in  second  hands, 
with  stocks  of  good  to  choice  rather 
light  and  they  are  being  steadily  held. 
Heavy  shipments  of  Walnuts  are  being 
made  outward,  and  for  No.  1  stock  the 
market  is  firm  at  ruling  rates. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  $  ft   6   ®  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  12^@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   9VS@10H 

Shelled  Almonds,  $  ft  18  @22 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime  554®  6% 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @12V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  10  ©1054 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11S4(®12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9S4@10 

Wine. 

Already  there  has  been  some  trading  In 
this  year's  dry  wine.  A  transfer  of  Solano 
county  product,  Cordelia  section,  is  noted 
at  14c,  San  Francisco  delivery.  Although 
the  wines  are  of  lower  average  than  last 
year,  prices  are  expected  to  rule  about 
the  same  as  for  last  season's  product. 
Some  growers  have  been  notified  that 
their  wine  would  be  taken  at  same  figures 
as  paid  last  season.  The  steamer  City  of 
Para,  sailing  Saturday  last,  carried 
164,383  gallons  and  12  cases  wine,  including 
163,856  gallons  for  New  York.  Receipts 
of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week  were 
358,975  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week 
were  246,325  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  123.819 

Wheat,  ctls   73,474 

Barley,  ctls  136,294 

Oats,  ctls   29,052 

Corn,  ctls   9,273 

Rye,  ctls   878 

Beans,  sks   42, 

Potatoes,  sks   30,695 

Onions,  sks   2,779 

Hay,  tons   3,' 

Wool,  bales   1,612 

Hops,  bales   687 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


1,900,873 
1,118,074 
1,505,261 
497,475 
56,537 
22,173 
238.541 
446,858 
60,051 
83,182 
32,549 
24,202 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,221,393 
813,531 
3,285,432 
543,643 
52,142 
26,698 
382,979 
459,679 
78,625 
87,905 
28,511 
18,921 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sk  229,840 

Wheat,  ctls   68,426 

Barley,  ctls  122,317 

Oats,  ctls   3,405 

Corn,  ctls   3,322 

Beans,  sks   1,095 

Hay,  bales   8,309 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   6,954 

Honey,  cases   16 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,309 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


1,506,500 
209,270 
777,808 
10,240 
26.306 
26,685 
58,822 
809,532 
132,663 
664 
38,027 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,566,372 
338,545 
2,635,059 
10,114 
6,535 
14,614 
66,180 
1,469,264 
293,928 
2.608 
33,525 


A  New  Book  on  Poultry  Feeding. 

The  literature  of  the  poultry  yard  is 
multiplying  rapidly.  The  latest  book  is 
"Poultry  Feeding  and  Fattening,"  by 
George  B.  Fisk,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.  It  is  a  handbook  for  poultry  keepers 
on  the  standard  and  improved  methods 
of  feeding  and  marketing  all  kinds  of 
poultry.  The  subject  of  feeding  and  fat- 
tening poultry  is  prepared  largely  from 
the  side  of  the  best  practice  and  expe- 
rience here  and  abroad,  although  the  un- 
derlying science  of  feeding  is  explained  as 
fully  as  needful.  The  subject  covers  all 
branches,  including  chickens,  broilers, 
capons,  turkeys  and  water  fowl;  how  to 
feed  under  various  conditions  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  The  whole  subject  of 
capons  and  caponizing  is  treated  in  detail. 
A  great  mass  of  practical  information  and 
experience  not  readily  obtainable  else- 
where is  given,  with  full  and  explicit  di- 
rections for  fattening  and  preparing  for 
market.  Though  written  from  an  East- 
ern point  of  view,  the  book  has  many 
suggestions  which  are  locally  applicable. 
The  book  may  be  ordered  from  the  PA- 
CIFIC Rural  Press  for  50  cents  per 
copy,  postpaid. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

8^-foot,  4-foot  and  6-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  ft  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Still  Have  Faith  in  Prunes.— San 
Jose  Herald:  "It  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  dried  prune  mar- 
ket, a  good  many  people  will  plant  prune 
orchards  during  the  present  season,"  said 
Morgan  Miles,  a  well  known  nurseryman 
to-day.  "They  reason  this  way:  that 
the  present  depression  is  only  temporary, 
and  as  it  will  take  from  five  to  six  years 
for  a  new  orchard  to  come  into  bearing, 
that  the  conditions  will  have  become  set- 
tled by  that  time.  They  also  believe  that 
while  prunes  are  now  so  low  that  many  of 
the  older  orchards  will  be  neglected  until 
they  become  worthless  and  will  be  dug 
up.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  old  prune 
orchards  in  the  valley  are  now  falling  vic- 
tim to  the  axe  and  the  stump  puller. 
However,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
these  trees  are  so  old  as  to  have  practi- 
cally outlived  their  usefulness.  Cherries, 
peaches  and  apricots,  for  those  whose 
lands  are  suitable,  are,  however,  most  in 
favor.  The  high  prices  which  obtained 
for  these  fruits,  and  especially  for  cling 
peaches,  have  caused  a  brisk  demand. 
Stocks  are  light  in  both  cherries  and 
choice  peaches  and  last  year's  prices  will 
be  fully  maintained.  Apricot  trees  are 
now  quoted  at  $15  per  100  or  $125  per 
1000.  Peaches  command  from  $15  to  $20 
per  100  for  freestones  with  choice  clings 
at  $25.  Bartlett  pears  are  also  in  good 
demand  and  command  about  the  same 
figures  as  last  year,  say  $15  per  100  or 
$125  per  1000." 


At  the  poultry  show  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  seven  of  the  twelve  White 
Leghorns  sent  by  C.  B.  Carrington,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal.,  were  prize  winners.  Those 
birds  and  their  ancestors  were  raised  in 
Haywards,  and  though  handicapped  by 
nine  days'  heated  transit  from  there  to 
the  St.  Louis  grounds,  made  a  fine  show- 
ing for  California  poultry. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Pacitic  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  25,  1904. 

773,450.— Making  Alloys— R.  S.  Anderson,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

773,118.— Saw-W.  W.  Carter,  Ballard,  Wash. 
773,531.— Door  Opener— J.  F.  Connell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

773,379. — Cattle  Guard  —  W.    Dobler,  Sumner, 
Wash. 

773,315.— Pencil  Sharpener— R.  J.  Ellis,  S.  F. 
773,488.— Oil  Burner— C.  B.  Elimirt,  S.  F. 
773,281.— Container  — W.  E.  Everette,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

773,203.— Blowpipe-  E.  H.  Fosdick.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

773,391.— Fruit  Gatherer— F.  D.  Henrickson,  Am- 
bov.  Wash. 

773,293.— Fruit  Picker— J.  B.  Marshall,  Fresno, 
Cal 

773,337.— Dredger— R.  A.  Perry,  Oakland,  Cal. 
773,221.— Slimes  Washer— L.  E.    Porter,  Camp 

Rochester,  Cal. 
773,222  —Slimes  Washer— L.  E.  Porter,  Camp 

Rochester,  Cal. 
772,964.— Meat  Tenderer— G.  R.  Sackett,  Fene- 

lon,  Nev. 

773,526.— Advertising  Device— L.  L.  M.  Salsbury, 

Fruitvale.  Cal. 
773,429  — Bridle  Bit-H.  A.  Sievert,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash. 

772.976.— Camera— A.  L.  Swartz,  Junction  City,  Or. 
773,437.— Log  Turner— E.   E.  Thomas,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  Horary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  oountrles  which 
grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  oases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Japan  uses  a  considerable 
amount  of  P  &  B  goods.  In 
recent  years  they    have  made 
great  progress  in  building  and 
P  &  B  Paints 
P  &  B  Roofings  and 
P  &  B  Building  Papers 
have    been    introduced  with 
splendid  success.      You  ought 
to  know  more  about  these  pro- 
ducts. BOOKLET  FREE,  s* 

The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

2A  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Portland, Seattle,  Denver 


140,000  Deaths  a  Year 
From  This  One  Cause. 

The  last  census  shows  that  next  to 
consumption  there  are  more  deaths 
from  "kidney  troubles,"  so  called,  than 
from  anything  else. 

You  will  begin  to  understand  it  all 
when  we  tell  you  that  Brights  Disease 
IS  kidney  trouble.  The  first  few  months 
it  is  commonly  called  "kidney  trouble." 
After  the  kidney  trouble  fastens  it  is 
then  called  Brights  Disease. 

If  you  have  had  kidney  trouble  more 
than  a  few  months,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  only  a  cure  for  Brights 
Disease  will  save  your  life.  There  never 
was  but  one  known. 

You  may  have  but  one  or  two  symp- 
toms now.  May  be  only  a  small  pain 
in  the  back,  or  a  little  weakness,  or  a 
little  sediment,  or  you  may  be  a  little 
drowsy,  or  the  feet  may  be  a  little 
swollen,  or  you  have  to  get  up  several 
times  in  the  night.  It  shows  these 
small  ways  at  first,  but  a  little  later 
comes  the  dropsy,  heart  trouble,  sleep- 
less nights,  weakness — then  death. 

Fulton's  Renal  Compound  is  saving 
87  per  cent.  But  the  longer  you  wait 
the  more  chances  you  are  taking.  If 
you  have  kidney  trouble  why  not  take 
Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for  Brights 
Disease  now  and  nip  it  in  the  bud  ? 
Costs  no  more  than  simple  "kidney 
trouble"  nostrums.  No  matter  how 
mild  it  appears,  you  owe  it  to  your 
family  to  stop  that  dangerous  trouble 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Brights  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE**  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


U/ANTED, 


1000  lbs.  of  Dark  Beeswax. 

Address,  stating  price,  D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln 
Avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


November  12,  iy()4. 


Spavin^  c 


Horse  Owners  Know 

Trom  lonjr  experience  Jn  treating  euch  eharacteris 
tic  ailments  of  the  horse  aa  Spavins,  Ringbones, 
Splints,  Curbs  and  all  the  forms  of  Lameness  that 

the  one  reliable  remedy  is 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

lileecker,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1904. 

Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  a  2c  stamp  for 
which  kindly  send  me  your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  his  Diseases."  I  think  that  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Curs  is  a  great  remedy  for  everything.  1 
would  not  he  without  it.  I  cured  a  Spavin  of  three 
months  standing  on  a  colt  with  one  bottle  of  your 
Spavin  Cure.  WILLIAM  KH1NEHART. 

Price  si;  six  for  S5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.    Ask  your  drngfelst  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure,  also  a  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  bis 
"diseases,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


0^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Owens  Valley. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Two  causes  are  conspiring  just  now 
to  bring  into  prominence  a  section  of 
the  State  that  hitherto  has  received 
little  attention,  but  withal  has  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  in  larger  measure 
than  many  of  the  older  communities. 
To  the  Owens  river  valley  nature  has 
been  lavish  of  her  best  gifts — soil,  cli- 
mate, water  and  scenery.  The  events 
that  are  bringing  this  section  into 
prominence  are,  first,  the  probability 
that  the  Government  will  take  up  the 
work  of  a  storage  reservoir  and  canal 
system  that  will  reclaim  some  260,000 
acres  of  land  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  private  enterprise.  For  a  year  past 
a  corps  of  engineers  have  been  measur- 
ing the  river,  streams  and  mountain 
lakes.  Their  report  is  now  before  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock  and  is  understood  to 
be  entirely  favorable,  while  the  cost 
will  be  only  $1,000,000— less  than  re- 
quined  for  any  other  system  now  in  con- 
templation. A  few  days  ago  a  diamond 
drill  was  shipped  to  the  proposed  dam- 
site  to  test  the  bedrock,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  well-founded  hope  that 
the  work  may  begin  within  a  year. 

The  other — and  no  less  important — 
event  that  is  turning  all  eyes  toward 
Owens  valley  is  the  remarkable  finds  of 
rich  ore  now  being  made  on  the  desert 
from  Tonopah  south.  These  camps  fur- 
nish a  market  ready  at  hand  for  the 
farmers'  products  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  almost  imperative  that  the 
railroad  be  broad-gauged  and  contin- 
ued to  Mojave,  giving  direct  and  speedy 
connection  with  coast  points. 

From  Benton  on  the  north  to  Keeler 
on  the  south,  a  stretch  of  100  miles,  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  rise  in  one  unbroken 
column,  barricading  the  valley's  west- 
ern slope  with  a  serried  chain  of  ragged 
peaks,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice,  terminating  at  the  southern 
end  with  Whitney's  splendid  peak, 
15,086  feet  in  height.  Magnificent  as  is 
its  height,  it  yet  does  not  stand  out 
perceptibly  above  its  fellows,  Mount 
Williamson,  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
being  but  90  feet  lower. 

From  this  vast  reservoir  of  snow  and 
ice  innumerable  mountain  lakes  are 
supplied,  which  in  turn  feed  perpetual 
streams  of  pure  mountain  water,  each 
one  of  which  as  it  touches  the  valley 
below  is  diverted  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  along  its  banks  are  clumps 
of  trees,  each  encompassing  a  thrifty 
ranch  house  in  the  midst  of  its  fields  of 
alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat. 

On  the  other — the  eastern — slope  the 
Inyo  mountains  separate  the  valley 
from  the  desert,  which  stretches  away 
to  the  east  and  south  through  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  southern  California,  en- 
compassing that  sinkhole  of  desolation. 
Death  valley.  Not  that  the  latter  spot 
is  as  bad  as  it  is  generally  painted,  or 
has  not  its  redeeming  golden  features. 
But  that  is  another  story. 

The  valley  ranges  in  width  from  5  to 
15  miles.    Through  its  entire  length 


flows  the  Owens  river,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  empties  into  Owens  lake 
at  the  valley's  southern  extremity,  on 
the  shore  of  which  is  Keeler,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Carson  &  Colorado  Railway, 
a  narrow  gauge,  taking  off  from  the 
overland  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Moundhouse,  near  Carson,  300  miles  to 
the  north. 

The  approach  from  the  south  is  by 
stage  from  Mojave,  a  distance  of  120 
miles,  covered  in  twenty-two  hours' 
steady  travel  three  times  a  week  each 
way.  '  Another  alternative  is  by  way  of 
Kramer,  on  the  Santa  Fe,  to  Johannes- 
burg, thence  130  miles  by  stage  via 
Ballarat  and  Darwin,  stopping  each 
night  and  requiring  three  days  for  the 
journey. 

With  such  difficulties  as  these  bar- 
ring ingress,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  few  penetrated  to  this  remote  val- 
ley, and  those  who  did  generally  never 
got  out.  From  John  Shepherd,  who 
settled  here  as  a  young  man  forty-one 
years  ago,  now  the  patriarch  of  the 
valley,  to  dozens  who  have  lived  here 
thirty  years,  scores  fifteen,  and  hun- 
dreds born  and  reared  in  its  confines, 
there  are  not  tens  of  recent  settlers. 
These  old  settlers  have  fought  their 
battles  alone  since  the  Government 
quelled  the  Indians  for  them,  and  their 
victories  have  been  those  of  peace. 
Plenty  to  eat,  drink  and  wear  and 
money  in  the  bank  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 

The  valley  proper  embraces  about 
500,000  acres  of  land.  The  present 
population  is  mostly  confined  to  a  dis- 
trict about  60  miles  long  from  about  25 
miles  south  of  Benton  to  15  miles  north 
of  Keeler.  Perhaps  about  half  of  the 
valley  is  susceptible  of  irrigation  under 
the  present  ditch  systems  from  the 
river  and  the  mountain  streams.  Of 
the  remainder,  200,000  acres  are  held 
and  60,000  open  to  settlement,  which, 
now  almost  worthless,  by  the  Govern- 
ment construction  of  irrigation  canals 
and  storage  reservoirs  will  become  till- 
able, well  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  fruit, 
and  in  some  respects  better  than  the 
river  bottom  land,  which  in  spots  is 
badly  tinctured  with  white  alkali. 

A  vast  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  is  now 
produced,  which  is  finding  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  good  prices  for  the  mining 
camps  of  Tonopah  and  Goldfield.  Also 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  are  raised,  which  likewise  find  a 
ready  market,  while  many  carloads  of 
the  finest  honey  are  annually  shipped 
out  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  rush  to  the  mines  has  so  con- 
gested the  freight  traffic  to  the  north 
that  the  business  of  the  lower  valley 
people  has  suffered  materially  for  sev- 
eral months  past.  But  this  will  prove 
of  lasting  benefit  in  the  end  if,  as  seems 
extremely  probable,  it  results  in  broad- 
ening the  gauge  of  the  railroad  and  its 
extension  to  Mojave  to  connect  with 
Southern  Pacific  line  to  Los  Angeles. 
This  would  give  immediate  relief,  bring- 
ing Los  Angeles  within  ten  hours'  ride, 
and  would  stimulate  every  industry  in 
the  valley  to  greater  activity.  Dairies 
would  then  have  unrivaled  opportuni- 
ties in  the  supply  of  that  great  market, 
and  it  would  mean  the  doubling  of  pop- 
ulation in  a  very  short  time. 

Land  which  is  now  held  at  from  $25 
to  $75   per  acre  would  immediately 


AGAINST 


ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rlalto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cat. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


appreciate  in  value,  and  would  be 
farmed  more  intensively. 

The  neighboring  mountains  are  gen- 
erally utilized  for  summer  pasture, 
from  which  the  stock  comes  out  fat  and 
sleek  with  the  first  snowfail  in  the  foot- 
hills. Alfalfa  pasture  carries  it  over 
the  winter  months,  while  a  few  months 
of  stall  feeding  turns  out  the  finest 
quality  of  beef  and  mutton. 

The  floor  of  the  valley  is  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  sea  level.  Occasionally 
snow  falls,  but  does  not  remain,  and 
although  rainstorms  can  be  seen  almost 
any  day  in  the  mountains  they  rarely 
visit  the  valley. 

From  Independence,  the  county  seat 
of  Inyo  county,  the  Kearsarge  trail 
leads  through  a  pass  in  the  Sierras  to 
Kings  River  canyon,  which  is  25  miles 
distant,  and  the  trail  continues  through 
the  mountains  to  Visalia,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

Numerous  mines  have  been  discov 
ered  along  the  valley,  among  which  is 
the  Kearsarge,  first  opened  up  in  the 
early  sixties,  and  now  about  to  be  re- 
opened by  modern  methods.  The  Re- 
ward mine,  near  Independence,  the 
Poleta  and  Casey,  near  Bishop,  are  all 
either  working  or  about  to  resume, 
while  others  are  soon  to  be  developed 
which  give  promise  of  being  great  pro- 
ducers. 

Bishop  is  at  present  the  center  of 
population,  and  about  it  are  fine 
ranches.  An  air  of  thrift  and  prosper- 
ity pervades  the  community.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the  methods 
are  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  some- 
what primitive,  and  the  impulse  of  new 
life  that  closer  communication  with  the 
outside  world  will  bring  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  valley. 

Near  Keeler  is  located  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  Great  quantities  of  this 
product  are  produced  annually. 

In  the  Saline  valley,  east  of  Big  Pine, 
over  the  Inyo  range,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  deposit  of  salt  in  the  world, 
where  the  waters  of  a  lake,  but  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  deposit  a  layer  of  pure 
salt  that  can  be  scraped  up  with  teams 
every  fifteen  days.  Although  inex- 
haustible in  quantity  and  perfect  in 
quality,  owing  to  transportation  costs 
it  is  utilized  as  yet  only  to  supply  the 
local  market  of  Owens  valley. 

A  serious  inconvenience  to  the  valley 
towns  is  that,  while  they  are  all  located 
on  the  western  side,  near  the  foothills, 
the  railroad  chose  the  eastern  side, 
leaving  them  all  from  3  to  5  miles  oft 
the  line.  As  yet  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  is  but  sparsely  settled,  there 
being  no  streams  from  the  Inyo  moun- 
tains until  they  merge  into  the  White 
mountains,  east  of  Bishop.  The  latter 
are  snow-covered  and  contribute  to 
make  the  valley  productive  almost  its 
entire  width  at  this  point. 

The  streams  and  lakes  are  all  stocked 
with  trout,  making  these  foothills  an 
angler's  paradise,  while  there  are  also 
to  be  found  quail,  grouse  and  ducks  in 
abundance,  and  deer,  which  are  driven 
out  of  the  mountains  in  the  autumn  by 
the  snow  and  range  along  the  foothills. 

If  the  Government  and  the  railroad 
lend  their  assistance  to  Owens  valley, 
it  will  take  rank  at  once  with  the  most 
favored  sections  of  California,  with  its 
natural  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty, 
healthful  and  invigorating  climate  and 
business  advantages.  Failing  in  this 
assistance,  it  will  continue  to  sleep  for 
years,  content  to  exist  in  comfort,  cut 
off  by  its  mountains  and  deserts  from 
the  bustle  and  life  of  the  world  that 
surges  around  it. 

Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.;  Oct.  25. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  BO-lb.  kegs,  »2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  H.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  33fc  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3Hc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
039-41  N .  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFTTT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  5  5-5  7-59-6  1  Firti  St.,  Sin  Franoiteo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

SI 00.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 
curbs,     splints,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc.,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper  foun- 
der, pneumonia,  etc.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Express  t  ompany. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
TrTTLE'J  F1I1LT  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  lUO-page 
book,  "  Veterinary  Experience,"  fRct 
TIJTTLE'*  SUUR  CO.,  33Bererly  gt„  Btston.  list. 

MACK  &  CO.,  Agts,  13  &  15  Fremout  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Keirare  of  so-called  Elixir*.     Tuttlts  only  in  genu- 
ine.  Avoid  all  blisters;  they  are  only 
temporary  relief. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 
using- 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

Adjusted  to  any  plow  beam,  wood 
orated,  tbey  balance  the  iilow  to 
that:  The  draft  Is  reduced  on  the 
homes.  The  plowman  doe*  not  have 
to  hold  the  handles.  Weeds  mid  tall 

Brass  turned  completely  under.  Tbey  repU|ftte  evenly, 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  The  boy  can  plow  with  ease 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Bellefontalne,  Ohio,  farmer  writes:— "More  than 
aatlslled.  I*id  t  have  to  cuss  when  plowing."  '  Wouldn't 
take  teO.OO  for  mine."— Win.  Norman,  Sebrinir,  pa.  "My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  a  man's  place."— 11.  N.  Kvaoa, 
Lompoc  Cal.  "(lives  afteraction  In  anv  kind  or 
ground."— H.  D.  Allen,  Broken  Straw  N,  Y.  "Certainly 
a  man-saver."— J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxford,  Pa. 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
terms  to  agent*.    Write  for  booklet  today. 

WONDER  PLOW  CO. ,312  Factory  St.,  St.Clair,rVlich. 
!=•.    Wl.    Smith,  Agent, 
Campbell.  Cal. 


SamsonGasandQji  Engines 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


%  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  for  circulars 


to 


B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP.  CAL. 


fHPAD  DATPft  California,  Washington 
vl  ICftr  •V'T*  1  *—*J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  26  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  SM  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

HOL,  STEINS— Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Pairs— Hol- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Prank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL. STEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL,  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

WHITE  MINORCA S,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  R,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CAKRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win. 
Nlleg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

THOR'GHBRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.   Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1. 
Eggs  J3  and  $5  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Martn  county,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

An  Angora  Inquiry. 

To  the  Editor:  —  May  I  ask  you  the 
courtesy  to  print  this  letter  in  your 
earliest  issue  possible?  It  may  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  An- 
gora raising  part  of  your  readers. 

Busy  with  my  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  on  the  experiences 
of  my  South  African  trip,  and  in  order 
to  make  comparisons,  I  would  like  in- 
formation on  the  following  points: 

1.  Have  any  of  your  breeders  ob- 
served the  development  of  the  under- 
growth, called  by  the  manufacturers 
"noil,"  viz.,  a  downy  undergrowth  of 
mohairy  character?  Does  this  with 
any  of  their  goats  show  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  length  and  thickness  from 
generation  to  generation,  becoming 
mohair  finally?  If  so,  how  many  gen- 
erations does  it  take  to  breed  it  out 
finally?  Are  any  absolutely  free  from 
noil?' 

2.  Have  they  any  kids  which  do  not 
lose  the  dead,  lusterless  hair  with  which 
they  are  born?  If  so,  do  they  retain  it 
all  over  their  bodies  or  only  in  places? 
If  so,  where?  How  does  it  develop  later 
on? 

3.  In  South  Africa  Angoras  do  not 
change  their  teeth  exactly  with  the 
year.  They  get  their  yearling  teeth  as 
our  goats  do  when  about  fifteen  months 
old,  but  become  four-toothed  at  about 
twenty-two  months  old,  six-toothed  at 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  months 
and  full-mouthed  at  thirty-eight  or 
thirty-nine  months.  How  near  to  that 
do  we  come  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  States? 

4.  What  percentage  of  your  goats 
have  mohair  on  their  tails,  and  how  far 
towards  the  point  does  it  extend? 
How  far  is  it  real  mohair  and  how  far 
has  it  the  character  of  noil?  How 
much  of  the  tail  has  still  some  of  the 
coarse,  ordinary  tail  hair?  Are  any  of 
your  Angoras  with  absolutely  pure 
mohair  tails?  If  so,  what  percentage 
of  your  flock? 

5.  How  many  of  your  goats  have 
mohair  on  their  hindlegs  down  to  the 
hoofs?  In  how  many  will  it  grow  in 
real  curls  all  around  the  lower  part, 
especially  behind,  and  how  long? 

6.  The  same  questions  on  forelegs. 

7.  How  many  goats  have  mohair 
growing  rather  like  ropes  or  round 
braids  than  like  curls? 

8.  How  many  goats  have  mohair  of  a 
woolly  appearance,  and  to  what  influ- 
ences do  you  ascribe  it?  Or  gummy 
and  oily  mohair,  and  how  do  you  account 
for  that? 

9.  Will  you  please  send  me  samples 
of  all  the  above  described  classes  and 
types  of  mohair? 

10.  How  many  of  their  goats  have 
mohair  on  their  ears,  and  if  so,  to  what 
point  does  it  grow  down?  To  one-fifth, 
one-fourth,  one-third,  one-half  of  the 
ears  or  still  lower  down? 

11.  What  is  your  percentage  of  non- 
shedding  goats  which  grow  hair  like 
sheep's  wool?  What  class  of  goats  are 
they? 

12.  What  percentage  of  twins  or 
triplets  do  you  get?  And  what  would 
you  do  to  increase  such  prolificness? 

13.  Under  different  conditions  the 
time  of  gestation  or  pregnancy  appears 
to  be  of  different  duration.  It  is  said 
to  vary  between  147  and  155  days. 
What  period  is  predominant  with  you? 
And  what  causes  the  difference,  natural 
inclination  of  the  does,  altitude,  climatic 
or  nutrimental  conditions? 

14.  On  which  side  of  their  backbone 
do  you  usually  find  with  ridges  the 
hidden  seed,  and  if  it  occurs  on  both 
sides,  in  what  proportions?  How  do 
you  operate  it? 

For  giving  the  desired  information,  as 
well  as  for  printing  this  letter,  I  give 
my  sincerest  thanks  in  advance  both  to 
you  and  your  readers.    Yours  truly, 
G.  A.  Hoerle. 

Chester,  Vermont. 

These  questions  are  very  interesting 
and  important.  We  trust  our  goat- 
breeding  readers  will  send  answers  to 
Mr.  Hoerle  at  the  address  named. 


THE 

U.S. 
HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
RECORD 


GREAM 
.SEPARATOR 

can  /stand  the 
SEARCH  LIGHTi 

\  OF  INSPECTION 

.    .  X  OTHER  SEPARATORS 


do  well  sometimes,  but 
•;    DO  NOT  AVERAGE 
"\   TO  SKIM  as  close 
s   \        as  the  U.  S. 


BEST  SKIMMING    \  \ 

for  50  consecutive  runs :    \  ^ 
average  .0138.  v.  v 

Gearing  is  all  enclosed.  V  \ 

Solid  trame,  has  no  joints  to     ^  \ 
work  loose.  ^ 

Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  % 
about  the  superior  construction  of  * 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such  1 
an  enviable  and  unequalled  record ;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 

THE  VERMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Drnmnl  Piol I, .  A  ct?i  1  f-oH  to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
rlUllipL   UGlWCry   rtMUrCU    Nodelays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


-  BlacKlegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUrVaCCINeCo  saScisco 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «3"Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

1 11m  m  innrn     11  1  1  1     ni~  <— ■■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

;.  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  L»!stillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Afjts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


IN/\TIOIN/\L  WOOD  FMF»E  CO. 

\X/O.On  DI  DP?  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded, 
yy  yj\JU     l^lI^IJr.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave, 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE."  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  U  Interested  In  poultry 
raislng^O  pages  of  valuable  infcimatlon  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETACUfflA,  CflL, 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  fc>y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Contracts  entered  into  now  for  bench 
grafting  for  season  of  1906. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in 
the  nursery  line.    We  can  refer  you  to 
satisfied  customers  in  every  locality. 
I  artfo  Patalnorun  illustrated  and  full 

Large  uaiaiugut  of  ?eneral  infor. 

mation,  Rnglish  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
5c.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'IMgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  sorts 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fuller-ton,  Cal. 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


When  Yo\ir  Joints 
Are  Stiff 

and  muscles  sore  from  cold  or  rheu- 
matism, when  you  slip  and  sprain  a 
joint,  strain  your  side  or  bruise  your- 
self, Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  will  take 
out  the  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in 
a  jiffy.  Always  have  it  with  you,  and 
use  it  freely.  USE 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  tliocrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Equitable  Distribution  of  Water. 

By  Pkof.  S.  Fohtibr  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Modesto  Irrigation  Convention. 

I  may  possibly  point  out  a  few  of  the 
mile  posts  which  mark  the  progress  of 
irrigation  in  the  mountain  States. 
From  the  start  the  way  has  been  beset 
with  great  difficulties,  and  there  may 
be  a  lesson  for  us  in  learning  how  these 
difficulties  have  been  at  least  partially 
overcome  and  a  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  The  first  irri- 
gation laws  of  most  of  the  arid  States 
were  modeled  after  those  of  California. 
The  younger  commonwealths  to  the 
East  regarded  California  in  the  light  of 
an  elder  sister,  and  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  their  methods,  customs  and 
laws  should  resemble  those  of  the  older 
State.  Some  are  in  this  condition  yet, 
but  others  have  made  many  changes 
from  the  old  miners'  law  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  have  adopted  adminis- 
trative systems  not  unlike  the  older 
irrigated  countries  of  Europe. 

A  Colorado  Problem. — During  an 
excessively  dry  season  in  Colorado 
thirty  years  ago  the  lower  irrigators 
on  some  of  the  streams  in  the  northern 
part  found  themselves  in  a  predicament 
not  unlike  the  tenderfoot  on  Pike's 
Peak.  There  was  any  amount  of  air 
all  around  him,  but  he  could  not  get  it. 
It  was  so  with  many  irrigators  in  re- 
gard to  water.  All  of  the  flow  of  such 
streams  as  the  Cache  la  Poudre  and 
the  South  Platte  was  diverted  by  the 
upper  irrigators.  After  five  or  six 
years  of  agitation  a  law  was  passed 
which  provided  for  the  adjudication  of 
water  rights  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  streams  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
crees of  ihe  courts.  The  passage  of 
this  act  by  the  Colorado  Legislature 
marked  a  new  era  in  that  it  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  State  officers 
charged  with  the  important  duty  of 
supervising  the  distribution  of  appro- 
priated waters.  The  people  of  Colo- 
rado almost  to  a  man  have  never  re- 
gretted this  action  on  the  part  of  their 
legislative  assemblies  of  1879  and  1881. 
They  regard  their  administrative  sys- 
tem as  the  best  features  of  their  irriga- 
tion code.  Though  small  and  insuf- 
ficient at  first,  it  has  gradually  grown, 
both  in  authority  and  numbers,  until 
there  are  something  like  eighty  trained 
and  experienced  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  State,  whose  chief  duties  are  to 
protect  the  irrigators  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  and  at  the  same  time  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  returns 
from  the  limited  water  supply. 

Water  Rights. — Let  me  now  turn 
your  attention  briefly  from  the  success 
of  Colorado's  administrative  system  to 
the  grievous  failure  that  was  made  in 
the  settlement  of  the  water  rights.  At 
that  time,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  ago,  water  had  little  value,  few 
measurements  had  ever  been  made  of 
the  ditches  and  canals  and  irrigators 
had  but  a  vague  conception  of  how 
much  water  their  ditches  carried.  It 
was  at  such  a  time  that  the  referees 
appointed  by  the  courts  undertook  to 
adjudicate  the  priorities.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  accurate  data  they  were 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  in- 
terested witnesses,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  canals  were  sure  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  in  guessing  at  the  volumes  ap- 
propriated. Water  claimants  often  re- 
ceived ten  times  more  water  than  they 
could  use  and  from  two  to  five  times 
more  than  their  ditches  would  carry. 
In  this  crude  way,  and  without  any  ref- 
erence to  beneficial  use  or  to  the  ex- 
tent of  land  watered,  but  solely  on  the 
conjecture  of  how  much  water  the 
canals  carried,  much  of  the  available 
water  supply  of  Colorado  was  deeded 
away.  The  pernicious  effects  of  this 
grievous  mistake,  which  was  made  by 
men  of  ability  and  integrity,  who 
thought  they  were  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  can  never  be 
wholly  eradicated. 

Wyoming's  Achievement. — Wyoming 
iu  adopting  an  irrigation  code  em- 
bodied the  good  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado laws,  but  rejected  the  bad.  The 
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administrative  system  of  Wyoming  was 
patterned  after  that  of  her  sister  State, 
but  in  making  appropriation,  in  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  in  distributing  the 
flow  to  the  rightful  claimants,  every 
possible  safeguard  was  placed  about 
the  public  streams.  You  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  Wyoming  law, 
so  I  need  not  state  any  of  its  provisions. 
Permit  me  instead  to  mention  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner  a  few  of  the 
things  it  has  accomplished. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  kept  tab  on 
the  discharge  of  the  streams  and  pre- 
vented overappropriation,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  litigation  in 
other  States.  When  a  stream  during 
the  highest  flow  of  the  irrigation  sea- 
son is  wholly  appropriated,  further 
permits  are  refused.  In  the  second 
place,  the  water  user  who  receives  a 
certificate  from  the  State  for  a  definite 
volume  of  water  has  every  confidence 
in  its  validity.  He  regards  this  title  in 
pretty  much  the  same  light  that  he 
does  the  deed  to  his  homestead.  Be- 
sides, he  has  to  pay  very  little  for  it. 
Five  thousand  certificates  have  been 
issued  at  an  average  cost  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  $12  each.  In  the  third  place, 
he  is  seldom  obliged  to  travel  half  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  field  which  he  is 
irrigating  to  find  out  the  particular 
thief  or  thieves  who  have  diverted  and 
are  utilizing  his  irrigation  stream.  The 
State  sees  to  it  that  he  is  protected  in 
his  rights.  For  fourteen  years  Wyo- 
ming, through  competent  State  offi- 
cers, has  measured  the  natural  and 
artificial  water  channels,  surveyed  the 
areas  of  lands  irrigated  in  the  respec- 
tive holdings,  determined  the  quantity 
of  water  that  rightfully  belonged  to 
each  claimant,  and  has  protected  them 
in  the  economical  use  of  that  quantity. 
All  of  these  highly  beneficial  measures 
have  been  secured  for  an  average 
yearly  expenditure  of  about  $10,000. 

Control  in  Other  States. — The 
States  of  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Nevada  now  exercise  supervision  and 
control  over  the  public  streams  within 
their  respective  boundaries  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
These  four  States  have  adopted  all  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  Wyoming 
code.  Provision  is  made  for  the  same 
care  and  supervision  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  water,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  lay  claim  to  a  river  and  only 
use  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  a  gar- 
den. Provision  is  likewise  made  for 
the  settlement  of  water  rights,  not  so 
much  on  the  basis  of  conjectured  testi- 
mony as  upon  well-established  facts  ob- 
tained by  disinterested  State  officers. 

About  a  month  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  a  thickly  populated  region 
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watered  by  the  Weber  and  Oregon 
rivers  of  Utah.  Wherever  I  went  I 
found  a  recently  constructed  rating 
flume,  or  weir,  near  the  head  gate  of 
every  ditch  and  canal.  These  measur- 
ing devices  had  been  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  volumes  car- 
ried by  each  channel.  There  were  also 
several  parties  in  the  field  measuring 
the  area  of  land  which  was  watered  by 
each  ditch.  The  collection  of  this  field 
work  will  be  carried  on  for  about  two 
years  in  the  basin  named,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  State  will  have  in 
its  possession  the  fundamental  facts 
necessary  for  the  settlement  of  rights. 
According  to  the  law  passed  in  1903, 
the  State  engineer  files  the  data  col- 
lected by  him  and  his  deputies  with  the 
county  clerk.  Each  water  claimant 
must  then  present  to  the  clerk  a  com- 
plete statement  of  his  claim  to  water, 
after  which  the  entire  number  of  rights, 
amounting  in  this  case  to  nearly  2000, 
will  be  adjudicated  and  decrees  ren- 
dered. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  an 
irrigator  could  only  obtain  a  decree  for 
a  water  right  at  the  end  of  a  costly 
lawsuit,  and  quite  frequently  the  decree 
was  of  no  practical  benefit  because 
there  was  no  one  to  force  it.  When 
others  deprived  him  of  the  water  re- 
quired for  his  crops  he  was  compelled 
to  suffer  the  loss  or  resort  a  second 
time  to  the  courts  for  redress.  Under 
the  new  law  the  State  will  protect  him 
in  his  rights  by  men  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  Utah. — In  making  a  study  of  the 


river  basin  of  the  Weber  river  in  Utah 
a  singular  condition  has  been  discov- 
ered. At  one  time  during  the  past 
season  the  discharge  of  the  water  at 
the  point  of  maximum  flow  was  120 
cubic  feet  per  second.  On  the  same 
date  there  was  being  diverted  and  util- 
ized a  volume  of  water  aggregating  600 
cubic  feet  per  second.  These  figures 
show  conclusively  that  water  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  in  irrigation. 
It  also  shows  the  futility  of  apportion- 
ing the  flow  of  a  stream  on  a  purely 
theoretically  basis.  In  dealing  with 
an  element  like  water,  much  must  be 
left  to  the  good  judgment  and  common 
sense  of  the  administrative  officer. 
Wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  diver- 
sions in  the  upper  reaches  of  a  stream 
tend  to  reservoir  a  part  of  the  flood 
flow  and  make  it  available  for  irriga- 
tors located  on  the  lower  reaches  at  a 
later  period,  permission  should  be 
granted  for  such  diversions. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  twenty-five 
years  of  irrigation  progress  in  some  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  there  would 
appear  to  be  at  least  three  features 
essential  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  every  community  dependent  on  irri- 
gation. These  are  :  The  necessity  of 
limiting  each  appropriator  of  water  to 
the  quantity  which  he  can  put  to  a 
beneficial  use;  a  cheap  and  efficient 
system  of  determining  rights  to  the  use 
of  water,  and  a  well  organized  and  ex- 
perienced corps  to  supervise  and  ap- 
portion all  appropriated  waters.  In 
all  of  these  essentials  California  is 
lacking. 
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The  Cactus  Family. 

We  have  on  this  page  an  interesting  group  of  cacti  set  forth  to  illustrate  the  excellent 
essay  by  Mr.  Ernest  Braunton,  instructor  in  horticulture  at  the  Preston  School  in  Ama- 
dor county,  which  may  be  found  upon  a  following  page  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Braunton  is  a 
horticulturist  of  much  breadth  of  observation  and  experience  and  is  talented  along  the 
lines  of  horticultural  writing  and  speaking,  all  of  which  qualify  him  for  the  important  edu- 
cational position  which  he  holds.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  southern  California 
and  did  very  creditable  landscape  architecture  for  both  private  and  public  clients  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  he  did  much  to  disseminate  better  standards  of  taste  by  his  paper 
and  addresses  at  public  meetings.  His  affection  for  the  cactus  family  is  only  one  of  his 
horticultural  passions  and  yet  he  writes  of  cacti  with  the  enthusiam  of  a  devotee.  We  are 
glad  to  present  Mr.  Braunton's  sketch  to  our  readers.  Not  only  because  of  the  wonderful 
variety  and  uniqueness  of  this  group  of  plants,  but  because  our  coast  is  naturally  so  rich 
in  their  forms,  the  cactus  family  should  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  by  Califor- 
nia plant  growers.  Collections  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  enter  upon  their  possession 
and  the  "Arizona  Garden,"  as  the  cactus  corner  is  often  called,  should  become  even  more 
popular  in  California  home  making.  The  great  collections  at  the  leading  resorts  and  in 
the  California  parks  are  a  constant  attraction  to  visitors,  and  some  of  smaller  collections 
are  a  great  delight  both  for  wonderful  forms  and  marvelous  blooms. 


Strange  Forms  of  a  Common  Cactus— Opuntia  Lindenheimeri. 


The  Giant  Cactus  of  Arizona— Cereus  Giganteus. 
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Rare  Form  of  Nigger  Head — Echinocactus  Trollieti. 


Pilocereus  Schottii. 


An  Unusual  Form  of  Opuntia  Ramossissima. 
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The  Week. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  northern  half  of  the  State 
has  had  a  good  rain  amounting  to  a  good  part  of  an 
inch  in  some  places  and  serving  well,  over  the  whole 
of  the  vast  area  indicated,  to  maintain  field  work 
which  was  needing  just  such  a  remoistening  of  the 
surface.  The  southern  districts  are  still  waiting  for 
a  good  soaking,  which  should  not  be  long  delayed. 
Days  and  nights  are  bright  and  warm  for  the  season, 
as  some  valleys  have  not  yet  received  their  first 
touch  of  frost.  The  clear  skies  and  bright  moon  are 
doing  their  best  to  compensate  for  the  shortening 
days,  and  we  do  not  remember  a  year  in  which  the 
late  autumn  better  merited  the  name  of  California's 
springtime  than  it  does  this  year.  The  Eastern  con- 
trast appears  sharply,  too,  because  since  our  last 
issue  a  blizzard  has  covered  the  whole  Northeastern 
States  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  and  for  a  time 
closing  in  the  great  Atlantic  cities  from  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  because  of  prostrated  tele- 
graph lines  and  snow-bound  railway  trains.  What  a 
difference  there  may  be  between  two  sides  of  a  thing  ! 
And  the  United  States  is  a  good  instance  of  it. 

Markets  are  a  little  slack  and  low  this  week. 
Speculative  wheat  has  fluctuated  considerably  at 
Chicago,  but  on  the  whole  the  sags  have  been  about 
balanced  by  the  advances.  Here  wheat  futures  are 
however  a  fraction  off,  while  spot  wheat  is  un- 
changed. There  has  been  some  movement  in  grain; 
two  cargoes  of  wheat  and  three  of  barley  have  gone 
out — one  of  the  latter  being  Chevalier  for  Australia. 
One  prior-to-arrival  charter  has  come  in  at  22s  6d, 
which  is  high,  for  one  ship  has  come  in  from  Portland 
with  a  spot  charter  at  20s,  and  the  nominal  rate  here 
is  only  about  17s,  and  ships  going  out  in  ballast  to 
seek  better  employment  at  other  ports.  Barley  is 
firm  but  unchanged  and  minor  cereals  are  about  the 
same.  Corn,  principally  Eastern,  is  going  from  here 
to  Central  America.  Beans  are  unchanged;  irregu- 
lar values  for  wet  beans,  firm  for  dry  and 
Limas  rising.  Bran  and  middlings  are  a  trifle 
firmer,  but  unchanged;  there  is  some  expectation 
of  a  demand  from  dairymen  who  wish  to  correct  the 
softness  of  the  butter  now  coming  from  straight  feed- 
ing of  fresh  grass.  Hay  is  slow;  receipts  are  slight, 
but  the  demand  is  also  slight.    Choice  beef  is  firmer, 

mutton  unchanged,  while  lamb  and  pork  are  firmer  

choice  hogs  going  to  5  cents  for  packing.  Butter  is 
in  bad  shape  and  low  in  price;  probably  some  will  go 
East  and  give  relief,  but  shippers  bid  rather  low. 


Cheese  is  easy  and  unchanged  and  holders  anxious  to 
close  out.  Eggs  are  easier.  Poultry  is  generally 
improved  and  the  outlook  good  for  high  prices 
next  week  unless  the  advance  checks  consump- 
tion too  much.  Potatoes  are  no  better  and  stocks 
of  common  river  potatoes  large.  Onions  are 
still  firm  and  unchanged.  There  are  heavy  stocks  of 
apples,  and  importing  dealers  said  to  be  losing 
money.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  new  oranges  and 
some  of  them  quite  ripe  and  selling  well.  Lemons 
are  firm  and  stocks  light.  Dried  fruits  are  in  good 
shape.  Prunes  are  firm  and  the  movement  large, 
one  steamer  taking  2,000,000  pounds  for  Germany. 
Raisins  are  higher — said  to  be  3  cents  and  up  in  the 
sweat  box.  Dried  apples  are  about  the  only  weak 
thing  on  the  list.  Choice  nuts  are  firm.  Honey  is 
quiet — firm  for  choice  white  and  weak  for  lower 
grades.  Hops  are  stiff.  Wool  is  strong  and  no 
quotations  made  here.  Buying  ahead  is  free,  and  in 
South  America  prices  are  said  to  be  7*  cents  ahead 
of  last  year. 

The  Irrigation  Congress  is  on  at  El  Paso  as  we  go 
to  press  and  early  reports  indicate  many  strong  fea- 
tures. The  Presidents  of  the  two  sister  republics 
sent  messages.  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  declares 
great  interest  in  the  event,  while  President  Roose- 
velt uses  some  more  of  his  strong  words  in  favor  of 
irrigation  development.  He  said  irrigation  and  all 
other  interests  of  the  country  were  interlaced,  as 
irrigation  would  make  the  West  prosper,  and  if  the 
West  prospered  it  would  cause  other  sections 
to  prosper  as  a  result.  This  declaration  is 
commended  to  some  narrow  -  minded  Eastern 
journals  and  organizations  which  are  trying  to  scare 
their  constituencies  with  a  bugaboo  of  an  irrigated 
West  as  a  menace  to  Eastern  prosperity.  President 
Roosevelt  is  too  broad  a  man  to  be  caught  in  any 
such  narrow  economic  aperture.  But  he  also  has  a 
warning,  which  is  a  good  one  to  heed,  in  these  words: 
"The  best  use  of  the  public  land  is  that  made  by  the 
man  who  has  come  to  stay.  You  should  make  your- 
selves the  guardians  of  the  future  and  prevent  the 
waste  of  the  great  National  resources  of  the  coun- 
try." Governor  Pardee  made  a  stirring  speech  for 
California,  for  which  we  hope  to  find  room  in  our 
next  issue. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  Placer  county  reader, 
sending  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  fruit 
growers'  meeting,  which  we  criticised,  and  asks  us 
to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  we 
find  anything  in  the  resolutions  aimed  at  promotion, 
except  as  related  to  increasing  the  numbers  of  fruit 
growers.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  specified  in  the  resolution;  but  that  does  not 
matter.  We  were  not  criticising  the  resolu- 
tions. We  were  protesting  against  the  atti- 
tude of  the  meeting,  as  set  forth  by  the 
free  talkers  they  had  there,  which  was  not,  perhaps, 
against  the  coming  of  more  people  as  such,  but  was 
an  exhortation  to  do  evil  in  one  way  that  good  might 
come  in  another.  The  meeting  was  to  blame  because 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  electrocuted  with  that  kind  of 
oratory.  But,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  more 
about  it?  The  Placer  county  congregation  has 
changed  its  attitude  and  that  was  all  we  aimed  at  in 
criticism.  They  are  now  on  a  clear  line  of  legiti- 
mate effort  toward  an  end  eminently  to  be  desired, 
and  have  our  earnest  approval. 


The  discussion  on  wheat  improvement  is  drawing 
in  all  the  wise  men  of  the  West  and  we  are  glad  of  it, 
because,  though  some  of  their  guesses  are  wild,  they 
will  help  in  the  agitation  of  the  subject  which  will 
reach  desirable  ends.  For  example,  Col.  John  P. 
Irish,  for  whom  we  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect,  takes  a  header  into  the  subject  in  this  way 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 
He  is  thus  reported: 

He  said  he  had  observed  that  the  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia would  harvest  their  crops  with  a  header  which 
nipped  off  the  portion  of  the  wheat  bearing  kernels 
and  left  the  straw  in  the  ground.  The  heads  would 
then  at  once  be  sent  to  the  machine,  threshed  out  and 
sacked.  In  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  kernels 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten,  the  crop  is  cut 
from  the  ground  with  a  reaper,  bound,  stacked 
and  allowed  to  season  before  being  threshed  out.  In 
order  to  test  his  theory  he  says  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  person  who  will  cut  half  his  crop  with  a 
header  and  send  it  at  once  to  be  threshed  out  and 


will  use  a  harvester  on  the  other  half.  The  ground  is 
identical  and  all  conditions,  aside  from  the  reaping 
and  sacking,  will  be  equal. 

Now  this  isn't  bad  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  trouble,  however, 
with  Col.  Irish's  analogy  is  that  conditions  East  and 
West  are  not  the  same.  The  wheat  in  this  State 
is  allowed  to  stand  generally  until  all  the 
strength  has  gone  from  the  stalk  into  the  head. 
It  must  be  very  mature  before  the  combined  har- 
vester will  work  well  with  it.  Early  cut  grain  does 
give  something  to  the  kernel  from  the  stalk  after 
cutting,  but  we  imagine  the  California  kernel  gets  it 
all  before  it  is  cut.  However,  let's  wait  and  see  how 
it  comes  out. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Squirrel  Plague— Morning  Glory— Vine  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:— Did  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity start  this  squirrel  plague,  two  years  ago,  which 
did  such  wonderful  work  for  Contra  Costa  and  Ala- 
meda counties  in  exterminating  the  squirrel? 

Is  there  any  preparation  that  will  destroy  the 
morning  glory? 

Does  late  pruning  prevent  the  young  growth  of 
grape  vines  being  frost  bitten,  or  is  it  not  due  to  the 
season? — Fabmer,  Walnut  Creek. 

The  University  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
so-called  "squirrel  plague"  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Alameda  counties.  They  did  not  distribute  any 
germs  of  such  disease.  There  was  a  distribution  by 
private  parties  of  what  is  called  "  Squirrelin,"  which 
was  held  to  contain  the  germs  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. This  was  sold,  or  perhaps  given  away  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  by  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 
which  has  an  office  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  de- 
termined, however,  whether  the  disappearance  of 
the  squirrels  in  your  region  was  due  to  that  or  to 
some  other  cause.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  University  can  claim 
neither  credit  nor  blame  for  it. 

There  is  no  preparation  now  known  which  will  kill 
morning  giory,  which  will  not  also  make  the  soil 
sterile  to  the  growth  of  other  plants.  Morning  glory 
still  has  to  be  reduced  by  continual  cutting  under  the 
ground,  never  allowing  it  to  reach  the  surface.  This 
is  done  by  special  weed  cutters  which  must  be  run  at 
regular  intervals,  whether  the  plaut  appears  or  not, 
because  the  success  of  the  methods  consists  in  never 
allowing  a  shoot  to  reach  the  light. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment  that 
grape  vines  which  are  pruned  very  early  are  apt  to 
start  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  converse  is  prob- 
ably true,  also,  that  vines  pruned  late  may  delay 
their  spring  start  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  over  in 
some  cases.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  growers  to 
prune  vines  half  long — that  is,  leaving  five  or  six 
buds,  cleaning  up  the  vineyard  and  then  waiting.  If 
the  growth  starts  upon  the  upper  buds  and  is  cut  by 
the  frost,  the  vine  is  then  cut  back  to  two  buds  and 
the  later  growth  comes  from  these.  If,  however, 
the  season  has  gone  so  long  without  frost,  so  that  it 
is  considered  safe,  a  second  pruning  is  done,  cutting 
back  all  the  half-long  canes  to  two  buds.  This  seems 
to  be  a  rational  practice  where  frosts  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, though,  of  course,  it  makes  the  handling  of 
the  vineyard  more  expensive  by  doubling  the  cost  of 
pruning. 

Pecans  in  the  South. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  property  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  California,  near  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  2600 
feet.  I  have  been  thinking  about  setting  out  some 
pecan  groves,  but  as  I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
this  line,  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  give  me 
some  ad  "ice  as  to  the  variety  you  would  recommend, 
and  also  what  the  prospects  would  be. — Subscriber, 
Chicago. 

If  you  have  soil  of  good  depth  and  considerable 
moisture  available,  the  pecan  might  succeed  and  be 
worth  trying,  but  the  tree  does  not  take  kindly  to 
long  dry  heat,  either  in  air  or  soil.  At  present  it  is 
doing  best  on  deep  valley  land  away  from  the  imme- 
diate coast,  where  the  equable  temperature  of  the 
autumn  seems  to  interfere  with  the  proper  maturing 
of  the  nuts.  Enough  has  not  yet  been  done  with  the 
pecan  to  take  it  out  of  the  experimental  list.  Many 
disappointments  have  been  encountered  in  pecan 
projects. 
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Surprise  Valley  Seedling  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  an  apple  brought  to  me 
from  20  miles  over  the  mountains.  A  rancher  in 
Surprise  valley,  near  Cedarville,  Modoc  county,  has 
several  times  tried  to  raise  an  orchard,  but  the 
young  trees  have  always  died.  Four  or  five,  possibly 
six,  years  ago  they  had  been  paring  a  lot  of  apples 
and  threw  the  cores  and  skins  to  the  pigs.  In  the 
following  spring  it  was  found  that  a  seed  had 
sprouted  in  that  place  and  the  seedling  grew  so  well 
that  it  was  transplanted  to  the  land  where  the  young 
trees  had  previously  died.  I  believe  the  intention 
was  to  graft  the  seedling,  but  it  was  never  done. 
This  year  the  tree  bore  quite  a  crop  of  apples,  the 
fruit  being  different  from  any  variety  known  to  peo- 
ple here,  and  they  cannot  tell  what  apple  it  is. 
Many  of  the  apples  have  few  seeds,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  flavored.  Can  any  one  tell  from  the  fruit 
what  variety  the  seed  came  from  ?  Is  it  like  any 
named  variety  ?  It  is,  of  course,  a  seedling. — 
M.  H.  M.,  Alturas. 

There  are  some  apples  which  reproduce  them- 
selves quite  closely  from  seed  and  one  of  them  is  the 
Ben  Davis,  the  result  being  that  there  is  now  quite 
lively  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  varieties 
named  by  propagators  which  have  close  resemblance 
to  each  other  and  to  their  reputed  parent.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  a  pomological  point  of  view, 
that  a  variety  demonstrated  to  be  a  seedling  has  a 
right  to  a  distinct  name  because  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency to  variation  in  seedlings  it  may  have  distinct 
powers,  adaptations  and  values  from  those  of  its 
parent,  no  matter  how  close  the  resemblance  of  the 
fruit  may  be. 

Now  in  the  case  of  this  apple  from  Modoc  county  it 
has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  King  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  which  is  largely  grown  in  that  part  of 
the  State — more  closely  resembles  that  variety  than 
any  other  which  we  now  think  of,  but  that  does  not 
interfere  at  all  with  its  standing  as  a  new  variety. 
It  should  be  given  a  name.  The  name  "  Surprise  " 
comes  first  to  mind  naturally  because  of  the  locality 
and  the  facts  of  its  origin  and  quality,  but  that  name 
will  not  do  because  it  is  already  given  to  an  apple, 
and  although  the  existing  Surprise  apple  is  poor  and 
of  little  moment  it  can  hold  its  name  against  all 
other  claimants.  The  person  on  whose  place  the 
seedling  appeared  has  a  right  to  suggest  the  name. 
Next  season,  before  the  fruit  gets  too  ripe  to  travel, 
several  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the  Pomologist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  full  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  variety,  the  name  suggested  and  a  request 
that  it  be  named  and  described  by  the  Department. 
If  local  experience  seems  to  justify  the  effort  the 
tree  should  be  taken  good  care  of  and  such  scions  as 
can  be  spared  should  be  root-grafted  this  winter  so 
that  the  variety  may  be  multiplied  and  also  secured 
against  the  chance  of  injury  to  the  original  tree. 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  newcomer  here,  and  hav- 
ing about  six  acres  to  spare  I  thought  I  would  try 
walnuts.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  the  soil  is 
sandy,  with  no  hard  pan  nearer  than  12  feet  of  the 
surface.  I  have  nuts  from  a  tree  that  has  nice  soft 
shell,  the  meat  is  excellent,  and  the  tree  has  borne 
since  it  was  seven  years  of  age  abundantly;  it  is  a 
seedling.  Would  it  be  better  to  plant  these  nuts  de- 
pending on  their  coming  true  from  the  seed?  or  plant 
the  nuts  and  then  graft  them  from  the  original  tree? 
Or  would  it  be  more  desirable  to  plant  the  native 
black  walnut  and  then  bud  or  graft  (which  is  better) 
from  the  original  tree  ?  Does  your  book,  "California 
Fruits,"  give  full  directions  for  budding  or  graft- 
ing ? — Newcomer,  Modesto. 

The  soil  and  moisture  conditions  which  you  describe 
are  suitable  to  the  walnut  and  the  record  of  the  seed- 
ling which  you  describe  is  worthy  of  attention,  but 
you  ought  to  have  the  nuts  passed  upon  by  an  ex- 
pert to  see  if  the  type  will  suit  the  trade.  An 
amateur's  idea  of  a  nut  with  a  sweet  kernel,  etc.,  is 
not  enough  to  proceed  upon  in  determining  whether 
it  is  a  good  nut  to  grow  largely.  Walnuts  come  quite 
true  from  seed,  and  most  of  the  commercial  crop  is 
grown  upon  seeds  grown  from  seed,  although  now 
the  disposition  toward  grafting  to  get  greater  uni- 
formity is  increasing.  In  the  soil  you  describe  an 
English  walnut  seedling  root  ought  to  be  satisfactory; 
on  more  trying  conditions,  heavier  soil  and  more 
danger  of  extremes  of  moisture  and  drouth,  the  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut  root  is  a  more  hardy  root. 
"California  Fruits"  has  a  full  account  of  walnut 
budding  and  grafting;  the  latter  operation  is  more 
widely  used  than  the  former. 


Legumes  for  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  planting  some 
variety  of  the  legumes  for  green  manuring.  Before 
doing  so  I  desire  to  get  information  from  you,  if  pos- 
sible, as  to  what  variety  would  succeed  in  our  locality. 
In  the  winter  the  thermometer  gets  as  low  as  29°  F., 
while  during  the  summer  the  air  is  mostly  hot  and 
dry,  although  at  times  it  is  quite  humid.  Our  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam.  One  (native)  variety  of  the  Legu- 
minosse  family,  namely,  the  Lupinus  (L.  Chamissonis, 
Esch.)  succeeds  well  here,  but  it  is  too  late  and  small 
to  be  of  much  account.  I  notice  in  your  last  issue  a 
description  of  the  Ochrus  and  Tangier  Pea.  I  would 
like  to  plant  the  Ochrus  pea  if  it  would  endure  our 
conditions,  and,  if  not,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
other  variety,  if  any,  would  do  best  under  our  condi- 
tions.— C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  Ochrus  pea  is  still  under 
experiment,  and  how  it  will  finally  stand  as  a  winter 
growing  green  manure  plant  cannot  be  yet  told.  The 
Tangier  pea  has  not  made  much  of  a  hit  so  far.  On 
the  whole,  the  best  winter  growing  legume  we  know 
of  now  is  the  common  burr  clover,  and  it  promises 
well  also  because  of  its  disposition  toward  self-sowing, 
because  it  proceeds  at  once  to  make  seed,  and  at  the 
same  time  extends  its  stem  growth,  so  that  it  is  apt 
to  have  already  seeded  the  ground  before  the  time 
comes  for  plowing  in.  At  present  the  common  broad 
bean  or  horse  bean  is  very  promising.  It  will  stand 
some  frost  and  is  hardy  for  a  bean.  It  is  worth  try- 
ing and  the  seedsmen  have  the  seed.  As  for  summer 
legumes,  if  you  have  a  moist  bottom,  you  can  grow 
cowpeas  in  the  dry  season.  Soy  beans  are  also  avail- 
able for  summer  growth  where  soil  and  air  carry 
moisture  enough  to  suit  them. 

The  Ochrus  Pea. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  Forage  Plants  in  California,"  by 
J.  S.  Jones,  I  read  of  the  Ochrus  pea;  I  should  like 
very  much  to  try  about  half  an  acre  for  an  experi- 
ment on  sandy  loam  for  green  manure.  Is  it  too  late 
to  sow  them  now,  and,  if  not,  where  can  I  secure  seed 
for  trial  ? — Farmer,  Turlock. 

The  University  has  no  Ochrus  peas  to  spare  this 
year.  An  accident  befell  the  planting  on  which  they 
were  depending  and  they  are  obliged  to  use  all  their 
own  seed,  expecting  to  get  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
distribution  next  year.  Cows  broke  in  and  ate  up 
the  seed  plants  which  showed  forage  value  if  it  did 
destroy  the  seed  crop.  We  doubt  whether  you  can 
get  a  supply  in  the  market.  Possibly  application  to 
the  Division  of  Seed  &  Plant  Introduction,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
might  indicate  to  you  where  the  seed  can  be  obtained 
at  once.  It  is  probably  not  too  late  to  plant  in  your 
district,  although  earlier  planting  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  autumn  heat  is  usually  desirable. 

Winter  Growth  of  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor: — My  orchard  is  covered  with  a  fine 
growth  of  mallows  and  alfilerilla;  almost  no  clover  or 
the  other  legumes  sown  last  year.  Would  you  advise 
plowing  as  soon  as  rain  makes  it  practicable,  then 
sowing  burr  clover  and  leaving  the  ground  untouched 
as  long  as  possible  ?  If  not,  what  ? — Orchardist, 
San  Jose. 

The  method  you  describe  is  the  best  that  could  be 
chosen.  This  ought  to  get  you  a  fine  cover  of  burr 
clover,  if  growing  conditions  arc  favorable  and  result 
in  a  satisfactory  contribution  of  humus  to  the  soil. 


Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  whether  an 
English  walnut  seedling  grown  from  the  nut  from  a 
grafted  nut  tree  will  produce  the  same  quality  of  nut, 
and  how  long  does  it  take  a  grafted  tree  to  bear? 
Can  I  buy  grafted  nut  trees  direct  from  the  nursery? 
— Orchardist,  Vacaville. 

The  English  walnut  often  comes  true  from  the  seed 
and  probably  by  planting  the  nuts  of  which  you  speak 
you  would  get  a  tree  which  would  bear  nuts  of  the 
same  type,  although  there  is  variation  in  the  seed- 
lings from  the  same  tree,  and  for  that  reason  the  use 
of  grafted  trees  is  becoming  more  popular.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  grafted  tree  comes  into  bearing  much 
sooner,  sometimes  bearing  quite  a  crop  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  while  the  seedling  may  not  produce 
for  nearly  twice  that  length  of  time.  You  can  buy 
grafted  trees  from  all  our  leading  nurseries,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  get  in  your  order  early  this  year, 
because  there  is  quite  a  disposition  to  plant  walnuts 
and  the  stock  of  trees  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
meet  the  demand. 


Fertilizers  for  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  eighty  acres  of  grain  land 
which  has  been  cropped  for  twenty  years  without 
fertilizing.  What  fertilizer  can  I  use  and  how  much 
to  the  acre,  and  when  should  it  be  applied  to  get  the 
best  results  for  present  crop,  as  I  expect  to  sell  next 
year? — Farmer,  San  Jose. 

You  will  get  good  and  immediate  results  from  the 
use  of  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds 
superphosphate  and  100  pounds  muriate  or  sulphate 
of  potash  per  acre.  Have  the  materials  thoroughly 
mixed  and  apply  evenly  as  a  top  dressing  on  the 
growing  grain  in  February,  as  in  your  region  you  are 
likely  to  have  enough  rain  to  distribute  these  soluble 
manures,  and  not  enough  to  lose  any  of  them  by 
leaching  out. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  14,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

The  temperature  was  slightly  above  normal  and  the 
weather  generally  clear  during  the  week,  with  light  fogs 
in  the  mornings.  The  soil  in  some  sections  is  becoming 
somewhat  dry  for  seeding,  but  in  most  places  plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  A  large  acreage  of 
grain  will  be  planted  if  conditions  continue  favorable. 
Early  sown  grain  looks  well  and  is  making  rapid  growth; 
present  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley.  Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly  and  give 
indications  of  a  large  crop;  picking  and  shipping  are  in 
progress  in  some  places.  Olives  and  walnuts  are  being 
gathered  and  the  yields  are  generally  good. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Partly  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week  and  the  temperature  was  nearly  normal.  Grain 
and  grass  made  good  growth  and  were  never  in  better 
condition  at  this  season.  Rain  is  needed  soon  in  the 
southern  districts,  but  the  soil  is  still  in  excellent  condi- 
tion in  the  contral  and  northern  sections.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  rapidly  and  in  some  places  the 
grain  acreage  is  being  largely  increased.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  The  prema- 
ture budding  of  fruit  trees  is  causing  orchardists  some 
uneasiness.  Apples  are  nearly  all  gathered  and  the  olive 
crop  is  being  harvested.  Oranges  at  Cloverdale  are  de- 
veloping satisfactorily. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  clear  and 
seasonable.  Very  little  plowing  and  seeding  is  being 
done,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground.  Raisin  curing 
is  about  finished  and  the  present  season's  crop  is  being 
shipped  rapidly  to  market.  Olive  picking  continues. 
Orange  picking  is  progressing  rapidly  and  large  ship- 
ments are  being  made;  the  fruit  is  of  fine  color  and  good 
size.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
in  good  condition  and  healthy.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
in  the  irrigation  ditches.    Rain  is  needed  in  all  sections. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  and  exceedingly  dry  weather  continued 
during  the  week,  with  drying  winds,  which  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  necessitated  a  most 
liberal  use  of  irrigating  water.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture ever  recorded  at  San  Diego  in  November,  93.1°,  oc- 
curred on  the  8th.  The  drought  is  seriously  affecting 
potatoes  and  all  vegetation,  and  green  feed  is  rapidly 
failing.  Very  little  farm  work  is  being  done  and  the 
outlook  for  grain  is  poor.  Oranges  are  coloring  rapidly 
and  picking  is  in  progress  in  some  orchards.  Walnut 
harvest  continues  and  is  nearly  completed  at  Anaheim. 


Eureka  Summary. — Considerable  plowing  and  seed- 
ing is  being  done.  Grain  has  a  thrifty  appearance;  in 
some  places  oats  are  6  inches  high.  Cattle  are  in  fine 
condition.    Rain  assures  plenty  of  feed  for  winter  use. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Hot,  drying  winds  most 
of  the  week  seriously  affected  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Grass  is  still  green  in  some  northern  sections,  but  needs 
rain;  pasturage  is  dried  up  elsewhere.  A  large  acreage 
of  garden  truck  is  being  planted.  Some  peas  and  beans 
are  already  marketed. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  16,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.83 

6  54 

10  04 

8  43 

82 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.36 

9.49 

2.67 

3  86 

72 

46 

Sacramento  

.74 

6.24 

1.69 

2  75 

78 

41 

.32 

7.85 

1.57 

3  19 

72 

52 

Fresno   

.01 

5.05 

.19 

1.41 

74 

40 

Independence  

.00 

.47 

.42 

.88 

74 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.10 

4.69 

.14 

3  34 

90 

41 

.00 

1.13 

.43 

1.64 

88 

48 

San  Diego  

.00 

.16 

.07 

1.24 

88 

48 

,00 

.81 

,69 

1.10 

82 

40 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


Education  and  Agricultural  Advancement. 


PART  II. 


By  Hon.  P.  J.  Shields,  Superior  Judge,  Sacramento,  at  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Berkeley. 

A  Social  Aspect. — But  there  is  another  and  more 
serious  penalty  which  we  must  pay  as  a  result  of  our 
neglect  of  the  education  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion. While  society  is  largely  concerned  about  the 
production  of  wealth,  its  chiefest  concern  at  all  times 
must  be  that  its  social  structure  is  safely  grounded 
and  not  out  of  proportion,  that  its  progress  be 
normal,  that  its  growth  be  so  elastic  as  to  permit  of 
natural  adjustment,  that  its  structure  may  remain 
at  all  times  symmetrical  and  well  balanced.  Educa- 
tion has  at  all  times  exercised  a  controlling  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  a  people,  and  we  should  therefore 
ask  ourselves  if  our  system  of  training  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  produce  a  wholesome  society,  properly  adjusted 
for  wise  and  permanent  progress.  Many  considera- 
tions influence  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not.  We 
are  neglecting  the  necessary  training  and  education 
of  our  agricultural  population,  with  the  result  that  it 
fails  of  its  highest  aggregate  efficiency  and  of  realiz- 
ing its  highest  individual  happiness.  We  must  make 
the  occupation  of  farming  more  attractive,  that  the 
farm  youth  will  remain  upon  the  farm  and  that  the 
city  youth  will  be  attracted  there.  For  it  is  very 
largely  upon  this  class  that  we  must  depend  for  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  society  and  for  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  our  wealth;  from  this 
virile  source  our  cities  must  be  recruited,  by  this 
people  the  difficult  problems  of  the  future  must  be 
solved.  We  must  so  form  our  educational  policies  as 
to  foster  the  growth  of  this  most  necessary  class— we 
certainly  must  in  no  wise  lend  ourselves  to  policies 
which  diminish  its  numbers  or  sap  its  strength.  A 
recent  scientific  commission  in  England  reported  that 
no  cases  can  be  found  of  individuals  representing 
three  successive  generations  of  London  birth  without 
the  exhibition  of  evidences  of  degeneration.  A  recent 
able  California  writer,  in  commenting  on  conditions  in 
New  York  City,  makes  the  broad  statement  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  strong  and  active 
men  making  successes  of  life  in  that  maelstrom  of 
competition  are  Western  born  and  farm  raised,  and 
that  it  was  from  such  sources  that  it  had  been  forced 
to  recruit  for  generations.  It  is  to  develop  and 
maintain  this  necessary  source  of  supply  that  the 
best  thought  of  this  nation  should  be  directed.  The 
tide  at  present  is  all  towards  the  cities,  and  it  has 
been  running  like  a  rapid.  In  1800  one-twenty-fifth 
of  the  population  was  in  the  cities  of  over  8000  inhab- 
itants; in  1870  there  was  one-fifth;  in  1890  there 
were  three  eighths,  and  in  1900  there  was  one-third. 
In  California  more  than  one-half  of  our  population  re- 
sides in  cities  of  4000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  This 
drift  of  population  to  the  cities  is  accompanied  by 
another  alarming  social  consequence.  Men  who  a 
few  years  ago  were  independent  rulers  of  great  in- 
dustries, now  find  themselves  the  hired  managers  of 
great  trusts  and  corporations.  The  Government  it- 
self is  largely  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  by  a  few 
men  who  through  their  financial  power  and  the  con- 
solidation of  interests  in  their  hands,  are  becoming 
the  rulers  of  our  rulers.  Whatever  economic  benefits 
may  be  derived  from  such  consolidations,  most  of  us 
believe  that  manliness  suffers;  and  where  are  we  to 
look,  unless  it  is  to  the  farmer  and  men  of  similar 
affairs  in  industrial  life,  for  the  pristine  glory  of 
American  independence  and  manhood  ? 

Agriculture  as  an  Advanced  Art. — There  was  a 
time  when  farming  was  a  rude  and  simple  occupa- 
tion, but  it  is  now  vastly  different.  Two  generations 
ago  it  took  twenty-three  days  in  which  to  reap  and 
thresh  an  acre  of  wheat.  It  can  be  done  now  in  nine 
minutes  by  seven  men.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
making  of  butter  was  a  question  of  "  luck,"  and  when 
the  farmer  sowed  the  seed  which  came  to  his  hand. 
Now  good  butter  is  made  with  the  certainty  of  a 
physician's  prescription,  and  the  qualified  farmer 
breeds  his  seed.  This  means  that  the  farmer  must 
now  be  educated  and  a  specialist.  A  school  that  will 
teach  the  young  farmer  to  think  and  to  be  a  special- 
ist, to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  will  do  much  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Nation.  Nor  will  the  education  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  alone  be  sufficient.  If  some  are  to  do  the 
scientific  thinking  and  others  are  to  do  the  unscien- 
tific farming,  I  do  not  see  how  the  blades  of  grass  are 
to  be  multiplied.  While  the  necessity  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  agricultural  population  is  thus  becoming 
daily  more  apparent  and  pressing,  what  are  we  doing 
in  that  direction  ?  Are  we  providing  such  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  as  the  importance  of  that  industry 
demands,  are  we  affording  to  that  class  advantages 
equal  to  that  provided  for  other  classes  and  profes- 
sions ?  The  extent  to  which  we  are  not  is  shocking. 
From  the  report  o'  the  president  of  the  University 
of  California  it  appears  that  while  about  40%  of  the 
population  of  the  State  is  agricultural,  but  20%  of 


the  population  of  the  University  is  representative  of 
that  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  10%  of 
our  population  represent  merchants  and  their  fam- 
ilies, yet  this  class  is  represented  by  21%  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  University.  But  this  disproportion  is 
greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  lawyers,  who  repre- 
sent about  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  yet  are  represented  in  the  University 
by  nearly  6%  of  its  population.  This  same  dispro- 
portionate representation  is  true  of  physicians, 
clergymen,  engineers  and  similar  professions  and 
occupations,  and  establishes  that  the  influences  are 
not  at  work  for  attracting  to  our  higher  institution 
of  learning  a  normal  or  a  safe  proportion  of  our  agri- 
cultural youth.  These  figures  show,  too,  that  the 
population  of  our  University  is  not  well  balanced  and 
that  the  strictly  professional  classes  are  enjoying  an 
undue  share  of  its  advantage.  Farmers  undoubt- 
edly should  have  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
other  professions,  but  how  different  is  the  fact.  This 
State  has  but  4278  lawyers  and  they  have  separate 
institutions  for  their  instruction.  From  these  insti- 
tutions and  as  the  result  of  professional  training, 
there  was  graduated,  in  1903,  225  attorneys  to  recruit 
the  necessarily  small  ranks  of  California  lawyers. 
We  have  1672  dentists,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  this  supply  we  graduated  115  in  1903.  We 
have  4403  physicians  in  the  State,  with  many  separ- 
ate institutions  maintained  for  their  education  and 
training.  From  these  institutions  there  will  be  grad- 
uated, in  1904,  140  young  men  and  women.  How  dif- 
ferent it  is  with  agriculture.  About  40%  of  our 
people  (about  600,000)  are  engaged  in  the  productive 
industries  and  we  have  no  distinct  institutions  for 
their  special  training  save  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Berkeley,  which  we  have  starved  and  neglected. 
We  have  no  influences  leading  to  enthusiasm  for  it, 
no  tendencies  inclining  our  people  to  its  pursuit. 
Our  college  produced  in  1903  eight  graduates. 

Recruitino  the  Professions. — Taking  twenty-five 
years  as  the  working  life  of  an  individual  in  any  of  the 
above  occupations  or  professions,  to  maintain  our 
supply  of  lawyers  we  need  annually  171  new  men  to 
enter  the  profession.  To  supply  this  number  we 
graduated  and  admitted  to  practice,  in  1903,  225.  In 
other  words,  we  graduated  53  more  than  are  needed. 
In  the  profession  of  dentistry,  according  to  the  same 
theory,  we  need  annually  67  new  recruits,  while  we 
graduated  and  licensed  115,  an  oversupply  of  48. 
Of  physicians  we  require  to  preserve  our  requisite 
numbers  176  annual  additions.  To  supply  this  num- 
ber we  will  graduate  from  institutions  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  their  preparation  about  140  graduates  in 
1904,  while  from  other  sources  such  additional  num- 
ber will  be  licensed  to  practice  as  will  suffice  to  ex- 
ceed the  number  required. 

In  these  and  many  other  instances  we  palpably 
produce  an  oversupply;  we  engender  an  unhealthy 
and  wasteful  competition;  we  invite  social  disturb- 
ance and  economic  loss.  Compare  the  above  top- 
heaviness  with  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
agriculture.  Of  our  600,000  agricultural  population, 
admittedly  insufficient,  120,000  should  represent  the 
men  actively  engaged  in  that  industry.  To  recruit 
this  army  we  require  an  annual  supply  of  8000  young 
men  fully  equipped  by  education  and  training  to  do 
for  agriculture  what  the  young  lawyers  and  young 
physicians  are  doing  for  jurisprudence  and  for  medi- 
cine, to  work  the  wonders  in  production  of  which  this 
Western  wonderland  is  capable.  Do  we  educate 
8000  young  farmers  each  year  ?  Have  we  the  influ- 
ences at  work  in  California  which  will  result  in  rais- 
ing this  army  of  yearly  volunteers  ?  No !  We 
graduated  from  our  agricultural  college  in  1903  but 
eight  young  men — one  for  ever  thousand  required. 
Can  I  make  it  stronger  ?  We  want  8000  and  we  pre- 
pare eight.  I  will  not  attempt  to  condemn  this  con- 
dition. Again  we  must  not  spare  ourselves.  The 
conditions  are  worse  than  this;  they  are  not  working 
towards  improvement.  The  tendencies  of  our  edu- 
cational system  is  away  from  agriculture.  We 
subordinate  it;  we  discourage  it  by  neglect  and  inat- 
tention. 

We  give  undue  and  unhealthy  prominence  to  other 
callings  and  professions;  we  sacrifice  our  surplus 
youth  in  artificial  and  wasteful  competition  and  leave 
the  class  upon  which  we  must  depend  for  our  wealth 
and  growth  and  social  health,  to  be  made  up  haphaz- 
ard without  plan  or  system  or  preparation. 

A  Cultural  Aspect. — To  all  this  it  is  answered 
that  instruction  in  agriculture  is  not  education;  that 
it  does  not  make  for  culture,  and  that  its  general 
adoption  as  an  institutional  policy  will  tend  to  impair 
our  educational  system  and  degrade  our  educational 
ideals.  Many  satisfactory  answers  to  this  contention 
lie  upon  the  surface.  In  the  first  place  a  vigorous 
agricultural  school  and  college  will  draw  from  a  pop- 
ulation not  now  touched  by  higher  educational  effort, 
and  what  it  will  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  culture  will 
be  a  distinct  gain  to  education.  In  the  next  place 
the  organization  and  existence  of  such  institutions 
would  create  such  an  atmosphere,  would  constitute 
such  a  stimulus  that  the  whole  cause  of  education 
would  be  prospered  by  it.  Thirteen  years  ago  when 
Stanford  University  opened  its  doors  there  were  less 
than  1500  students  at  Berkeley,  and  the  prediction 
was  freely  made  that  this  new  rival  would  greatly 
weaken  the  older  institution.  But  events  have  shown 
that  Stanford  served  to  stimulate  the  cause  of  educa- 


tion in  California,  and  while  during  these  years  that 
institution  has  attracted  a  splendid  attendance,  num- 
bering in  1904  about  1700,  Berkeley  has  more  than 
doubled  her  attendance,  anticipating  an  enrollment 
for  1904  of  nearly  3000. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  flourishing  agricultural  col- 
lege would  do  more  for  the  general  cause  of  educa- 
tion than  Stanford  has  done,  for  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  same  stimulus  for  educational  effort,  it 
would  so  augment  wealth  and  improve  the  standard 
of  living  as  to  largely  supply  the  means  and  create 
the  desire  for  general  mental  culture. 

But  the  better  answer  to  the  contention  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  the  fundamental  one,  that  training 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  is  distinctly 
educational  in  itself  and  produces  as  one  of  its  best 
results  true  mental  culture. 

Education  in  agriculture  will  enable  men  to  be  use- 
ful; to  earn  their  livings  by  the  exercise  of  trained 
powers;  to  support  the  institutions  of  society;  to 
determine  their  true  relation  to  the  world  into  which 
they  have  been  born,  and  to  live  according  to  its 
laws.  It  will  make  them  earners  in  the  broadest 
sense  rather  than  parasites.  In  the  minds  of  men 
thus  trained  the  old  idea  of  "education  for  educa- 
tion's sake  "  will  be  discarded  for  the  saner  principle 
of  "  education  for  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  it." 
In  their  cases  medi;eval  classism  will  be  substituted 
by  modern  effectiveness  and  true  culture  will  suffer 
none  in  the  process.  The  new  education  recognizes 
that  practical  training  is  cultural,  and  that  cultural 
subjects  may  be  so  selected  that  they  may  not  be 
wanting  in  practical  tendencies. 

Instruction  along  the  many  lines  which  converge  to 
form  the  science  of  agriculture  cannot  fail  to  broaden 
and  humanize  the  mind  and  to  produce  scientific 
spirit,  that  judicial  temper,  that  appreciation  and 
breadth  of  view  which  are  among  the  essentials  of 
education.  That  this  is  true  has  come  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  modern  educators,  and  in  the  future  we 
may  look  to  see  educational  progress  keeping  close  to 
experience,  but  without  becoming  utilitarian.  It 
will  teach  men  to  know  and  live  practically  in  this 
world  rather  than  to  dream  of  and  float  in  a  world  of 
the  imagination. 

Recent  Results  of  Education. — But  the  wisdom 
of  modern  educational  methods  has  been  put  to  the 
test  and  proven.  The  last  ;  seventy-five  years  have 
been  characterized  by  industrial  training  by  schools 
of  technology  and  scientific  investigation.  These 
years  have  given  more  to  civilization  than  all  that 
have  gone  before.  They  have  given  to  the  race  more 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  a  broader  and  saner  view 
of  its  purpose.  Through  medicine  it  has  given 
health;  through  law,  better  government;  through 
commerce  and  agriculture,  greater  wealth.  Through 
the  rapid  communication  which  it  has  given  the 
world,  it  has  broken  down  race  prejudice,  softened 
and  broadened  religious  conception,  and  is  about  to 
confer  upon  the  world  the  blessing  of  universal  peace. 
If  by  any  process  the  bulk  of  these  accomplishments 
may  be  classed  as  material,  they  have  clearly  had  a 
strong  humanizing  reaction.  Nor  has  culture  and 
appreciation  suffered  in  this  progress  WTe  have  as 
much  idealism  now  as  in  the  romantic  ages,  and  while 
it  is  not  fanciful  and  picturesque,  it  is  real  and  prac- 
tical and  relates  to  the  perfection  of  actual  existing 
conditions.  The  old  idealism  created  a  race  of 
dreamers;  the  new  has  produced  one  of  workers  who 
have  builded  not  only  a  material  world,  but  a  moral 
and  aesthetic  civilization. 

So  let  us  have  a  new  college  of  agriculture,  broader 
in  its  purposes  and  better  supported.  And  let  us 
have  it  now  lest  our  delay  engender  permanent  dis- 
advantage. Let  us  have  it  for  the  wealth  it  will 
produce;  for  the  social  strength  it  will  engender;  for 
the  culture  it  will  promote.  Let  us  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  establish  our  industrial  life  upon  a  basis  of 
everlasting  agriculture;  to  establish  our  social  struc- 
ture upon  the  enduring  foundation  of  a  wholesome 
rural  life;  to  found  our  educational  system  upon  the 
theory  that  "the  times  are  waiting  for  men  who 
shall  serve  and  not  merely  inquire,  strive  and  not 
merely  investigate,  give  to  their  age  and  their  kind 
not  so  much  learning  in  bulk  as  wisdom  in  action; 
great  doing  as  the  only  true  fruitage  of  great  think- 
ing; the  consecration  to  the  uplifting  of  one's  fellow- 
men  of  one's  best  rather  than  the  conserving  by 
mere  culture  of  one's  self." 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Fruit  Supply  and  Prices  in  England. 


From  U.  S.  Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens,  Plymouth,  England. 

The  probable  export  of  grapes  from  Spain  for  the 
new  season  will  be  1,500,000  barrels  (72,000,000 
pounds),  against  1,400,000  barrels  in  1903.  The  qual- 
ity is  far  above  the  average.  The  exports  to  England 
are  so  heavy  that  in  no  other  country  except  Spain 
are  Almeria  grapes  so  cheap.  Shippers  will  handle 
larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  For  the  next  ten 
months,  it  is  stated,  they  will  be  most  abundant  and 
obtainable  at  very  cheap  prices. 

Thus  far  England  has  imported  more  oranges  than 
any  other  fruit.  The  amount  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  was  475,974,688  pounds.  Though. 
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the  banana  receipts  were  heavy,  they  were  less  by 
over  1,000,000  hundredweight  (112,000,000  pounds) 
than  those  of  oranges.  Large  shipments  are  ex- 
pected from  Spain,  Palestine  and  Italy.  Up  to  July 
20,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  had  been  imported. 
The  demand  for  this  fruit  in  England  is  greatly  on  the 
increase,  so  much  so  as  to  affect  the  confectionery 
and  candy  trade. 

So  far  4,191,584  bushels  of  apples  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
English  stock  is  exceptionally  heavy,  and  English 
fruit  will  be  plentiful  until  after  Christmas.  The 
French,  Belgian,  German  and  Dutch  crops  are  also 
reported  as  heavy.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  the  imports  of  apples  from  all  sources 
were  valued  at  $5,454,373,  or  double  the  amount  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Pears  are  very  plentiful  and  of  first-class  quality. 
Large  shipments  are  arriving  from  the  United  States 
and  the  Continent.  Common  pears  are  as  cheap  as 
apples.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the 
imports  of  pears  totaled  5,289,200  pounds,  or  five 
times  as  much  as  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Plums  are  abundant.  On  the  Continent  the  crop 
is  plentiful.  Thus  far  14,083,888  pounds  have  been 
imported.  From  California  come  the  Japanese  Kel- 
sey  plums,  which  have  acquired  such  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  recent  years;  they  come  in  larger  quantities 
than  ever  before.  California  plums  in  fancy  boxes 
have  been  ordered  in  large  quantities  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade.  When  these  are  over,  fresh  plums  from 
Argentina  will  follow. 

Fresh  lemons  and  the  peel  of  citrus  fruits  will  be 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  imports  of  lemons  so  far 
this  year  have  been  slightly  less  than  usual,  but  the 
fruit  has  been  larger  and  finer.  Italy  has  greatly  in- 
creased her  exports  of  this  fruit  to  England.  The 
citrus  fruit  trees  of  Italy  number  30,000,000.  Owing 
to  the  phenomenal  lemon  crop  in  California,  which  is 
probably  capable  for  the  first  time  of  satisfying  the 
American  demand  without  the  importation  of  a  single 
case  from  Italy,  England  will  profit  by  a  large  sup- 
ply at  small  prices.  Italy  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  American  lemon  buyers,  and  the 
abundant  California  crop  will  turn  the  Italian  ex- 
ports to  the  British  market. 


The  Placer  County  Association. 

After  declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  development 
work  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  the  fruit  growers  who  assembled  at  Loom!-; 
on  Novemher  5th  proceeded  with  formal  organization. 

Mr.  Thompson  placed  in  nomination  for  president 
Mr.  Andrew  Ryder  of  Loomis,  and  he  was  elected 
unanimously.  Egbert  J.  Martin  of  Lincoln  was 
elected  vice-president  and  J.  M.  Madden  of  Newcastle 
was  elected  secretary,  with  James  T.  Law  of  Loomis 
assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Ira  Avery  moved  to  take  up  the  question  of 
rebates  and  refrigeration  by  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  formulate  a  plan  to  work  upon. 
Carried. 

The  president  appointed  the  committee  as  follows: 
J.  N.  Barton,  Ira  Avery  and  P.  H.  Stuede. 

The  following  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership: C.  A.  Sandahl,  J.  N.  Lindroth  and  George 
E.  Smithem  of  Penryn,  C.  V.  Reed  of  Newcastle,  W. 
A.  Martin  of  Roseville,  John  Livingston  of  Lincoln. 

"The  Placer  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association" 
was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  organization. 

On  motion  of  S.  C.  Laird  a  committee  of  three  on 
constitution  and  by-laws,  consisting  of  J.  F.  Madden, 
Ira  Avery  and  R.  M.  Nixon,  was  appointed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  assemble  again  at 
the  call  of  the  president. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Denizens  of  the  Desert. 


By  Mr    Ernest  Braunton,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  at  the 
Preston  School,  Waterman,  Cal. 

In  the  large  and  varied  family  of  cacti,  there  is 
much  to  interest  the  most  casual  observer,  while  to 
the  enthusiast  or  "cactus  crank,"  the  desire  to 
increase  his  collection  becomes  almost  a  mania  and 
every  few  years  the  horticultural  journals  hail  the 
return  of  the  "  cactus  craze."  This  so-called  craze 
appears  not  only  rational  but  highly  commendable  to 
one  who  has  given  the  subject  much  study  or  has 
seen  many  of  our  species  in  their  native  haunts. 

This  great  family,  known  to  the  botanist  as  the 
natural  order  Cactacea^  contains  about  1000  species, 
confined  to  the  Americas  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
species  of  Mistletoe  cactus  found  in  South  Africa. 
They  range  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  nearly  to  the  southernmost  part  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies.  Natives 
as  they  are  to  the  new  world  only,  the  American 
mind,  nevertheless,  usually  pictures  them  in  every 
desert  scene  of  the  old  world.  I  once  heard  a  promi- 
nent Los  Angeles  preacher  (now  in  San  Francisco) 


describing  the  trials  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  said:  "Imagine  a 
dreary  waste,  torn  by  storms  of  many  years,  with  no 
vegetation  save  here  and  there  a  lonely  plant  of  the 
forbidding  cactus."  'Tis  said  that  a  noted  artist  was 
at  work  on  a  large  painting  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  had  just 
placed  a  cactus  plant  snugly  under  the  shadow  of  the 
outer  wall,  when  a  botanist  friend  happened  in  and 
exclaimed,  "You  must  not  do  that!  no  cactus  was 
introduced  to  the  Holy  Land  until  years  after  the 
Spanish  discovered  South  America."  Thus  was  a 
great  painting  saved  to  the  world. 

While  Mexico  contains  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  species,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  has 
the  largest  in  the  giant  cereus  of  Arizona;  a  plant 
that  reaches  into  Mexico,  yet  finds  its  greatest  de- 
velopment on  our  soil.  In  California  we  have  many 
kinds  both  interesting  and  handsome,  though  all  are 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  their  most  north- 
erly range  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bakersfield. 
It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  plants 
are  confined  to  the  warmer  climates  alone,  for  some 
prove  perfectly  hardy  midst  the  blizzards  of  the  Da- 
kotas.    Many  interesting  kinds,  not  found  elsewhere, 


Echinocactus  Cylindraceus. 


Grizzly  Bear — Opuntia  Ursina. 


are  native  to  Colorado  and  Nevada,  while  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  are  well  supplied.  No  other 
family  of  plants  can  rival  the  cacti  in  variety  of  form 
and  size. 

The  giant  cereus  of  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico 
is  the  largest  growing  member  of  the  cactus  family, 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  diameter  of  2  feet 
or  more.  In  the  United  States  it  is  usually  known 
simply  as  the  "  giant  cactus. "  In  Mexico  they  call 
it  the  "Saguarro"  (the  g  has  the  sound  of  w).  In 
proportion  to  their  size  the  giant  cacti  are  among 
the  heaviest  plants  known,  the  body  being  composed 
largely  of  water.  So  full  are  they  that  travelers 
nearly  perishing  of  thirst  have  saved  themselves  by 
cutting  out  a  large  piece  and  shaping  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  to  catch  the  water  or  sap,  which  collects 
in  a  considerable  quantity  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
One  would  scarcely  seek  to  quench  his  thirst  in  th'c 
manner  except  in  case  of  dire  necessity,  for  the  sap 
is  not  of  a  pleasant  taste. 

The  flowers,   usually  white,   though  sometimes 


tinged  with  smoky  blue,  are  borne  in  a  circle  of  clus- 
ters near  the  top  of  the  plant,  giving  the  effect  of  its 
being  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  white  blossoms.  The 
blossoms  are  followed  by  dull  red,  edible  fruit,  quite 
like  a  fig  or  pear  in  shape.  The  native  Indians  make 
it  a  point  to  gather  all  these  fruits  for  food  and  in 
addition  manufacture  from  them  an  intoxicating 
beverage.  To  obtain  these  fruits  the  Indians  push 
them  off  one  at  a  time,  using  a  long  pole,  which  is 
sometimes  obtained  from  a  dead  trunk  of  one  of  these 
giants,  for  when  dry  the  body  splits  up  into  thin 
strips  the  extreme  length  of  the  plant.  The  flower 
of  the  giant  cactus  has  been  adopted  by  Arizona  as 
the  Territorial  flower. 

The  smallest  cactus  is  doubtless  from  central  Mex- 
ico, though  quite  common  in  California  collections. 
It  is  globular  in  shape,  thickly  covered  with  soft 
spines,  and  is  only  $  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  It  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  Mammillaria  minima.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  range  plants  of  every 
size  and  of  almost  every  form.  The  Mistletoe  cactus 
is  a  bushy  little  plant  a  few  inches  tall,  with  stems 
smaller  than  straws.  Some  of  the  so-called  "barrel 
cactus  "  have  stems  3J  feet  in  diameter;  the  night- 
blooming  cereus  is  a  slender  climber;  others  are 
known  by  such  names  as  "  case-knife  cactus,"  because 
the  stems  and  branches  resemble  a  common  table 
knife.  Some  of  those,  bearing  well-known  common 
names  because  of  their  resemblance  to  certain  ob- 
jects, are  as  follows,  and  the  names  are  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  their  shapes:  Bishop's  cap,  devil's 
pincushion,  dumpling  cactus,  elkhorn  cactus,  grizzly 
bear,  hatchet  cactus,  Indian  fig,  living  rock,  lizard 
cactus,  lobster  claw,  old  man  cactus,  prickly  pear, 
rat  tail  cactus,  seven  sisters,  thorns  and  ribs,  Turk's 
head,  etc.,  and  such  names  could  be  listed  by  scores. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  of  every  hue,  while  some  are 
more  than  a  foot  across  when  in  full  bloom. 

Aside  from  their  beauty  and  interest  these  plants 
are  useful  in  many  ways.  Many  kinds  are  used  for 
hedges  and  fences.  When  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, in  the  West  Indies,  was  divided  between  the 
English  and  French,  three  rows  of  the  common  tuna 
were  planted  to  mark  the  boundary — nothing  would 
better  keep  the  two  people  separate.  Some  of  the 
trunks  are  used  for  firewood  in  desert  regions  where 
scarcely  any  other  material  is  available.  Canes  and 
ornamental  bric-a-brac  are  made  from  many  kinds, 
while  the  fibrous  trunks  of  others  are  woven  into 
baskets  or  ground  up  for  paper  making.  In  Sicily 
cactus  is  planted  on  the  porous  lava  beds,  where  no 
other  vegetation  grows,  and  not  only  does  it  make 
the  landscape  green,  but  aids  to  lower  the  tempera- 
lure  during  the  periods  of  greatest  heat.  The  insect 
which  furnishes  the  coloring  known  as  cochineal 
thrives  only  on  cactus  plants,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
have  been  planted  for  this  purpose  alone.  The  night- 
blooming  cereus  furnishes  a  drug  greatly  used  in 
heart  troubles,  and  a  Mexican  species  yields  a  deadly 
alkaloid  poison  known  as  anhalonine.  In  times  of 
drought  cattle  relish  these  plants  after  the  spines 
have  been  burned  off,  and  horses  and  mules  have  been 
known  to  kick  the  larger  kinds  to  pieces  in  order  to 
get  the  juicy  flesh  to  eat.  Even  two-legged  mules 
relish  the  taste,  for  the  Pimos  Indians  of  Mexico 
make  from  the  juice  an  intoxicating  beverage  which 
the  Mexicans  call  tiswine.  They  also  grind  the  seeds 
in  mortars  and  make  bread  from  the  flour  thus  ob- 
tained. The  fruits  of  some  kinds  are  used  for  making 
jelly,  and  even  in  a  raw  state  are  in  some  demand, 
for  the  pulp  has  a  sweet  or  sub-acid  and  agreeable 
flavor. 

On  our  school  grounds  at  present  we  have  but 
three  species  of  cacti — Echinopsis  oxygona  and  E. 
Eyriesii,  both  from  Brazil,  and  Opuntia  microdasys, 
the  "velvet  cactus,"  from  Texas  and  northern  Mex- 
ico. It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  near  future 
will  find  quite  a  variety  with  us,  for  some  are  now  on 
the  road  from  southern  California. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  Barley  Product  of  the  United  States. 


Now  that  the  barley  crop  is  coming  into  greater 
prominence  in  California,  owing  to  improved  prices 
and  a  sharp  export  demand,  it  is  interesting  to  have 
a  sketch  of  the  barley  product  of  the  whole  country. 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  supplies  this  sketch,  remark- 
ing that  for  many  years  it  was  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  American  agriculture  that  while  both  soil  constit- 
uency and  climatic  conditions  were  suitable  for  the 
production  of  barley,  and  that  the  crop  brought 
almost  always  a  relatively  high  price,  yet  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  fell  far  short  of  meeting  its 
requirements;  further,  that  the  import  trade  was 
considerable.  During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  very  radical  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, the  area  of  the  crop  having  been  rapidly  in- 
creased, especially  in  the  Northwestern  States.  The 
position  has  changed  from  that  of  a  heavy  importing 
country  to  one  of  a  comparatively  heavy  exporting 
country.  In  the  earlier  years  referred  to  New  York 
and  California  were  regarded  as  the  center  of  barley 
production,  the  crop  result  depending  upon  the  con- 
ditions in  the  two  States. 

Increased  Attention  Given  Barley. — At  pres- 
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sons  in  succession,  and  by  saving  the  crop  has  made 
the  property  a  paying  one,  we  would  submit  it  as  a 
fact  that  it  has  more  value  than  the  ranch  where  all 
efforts  at  frost  protection  have  been  omitted  and  the 
owner,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  sell  out,  has  lost  money 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  simply  good  business  to  es- 
tablish value  by  being  able  to  show  profitable  re- 
turns. 

The  Practicability  of  It. — But  some  will  say: 
"  Can  this  be  done  ?  "  We  say  yes.  It  has  been  done 
and  may  be  done  again.  On  citrus  lands  the  margin 
between  danger  and  safety  is  so  small  that  the  dif- 
ference may  be  overcome,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly 
established  that  correct  principles  have  been  defined, 
which,  if  observed,  will  produce  certain  results. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are  to  maintain  a  wet  surface 
soil  throughout  the  orchard,  running  water  in  fur- 
rows, if  possible.  But  this  alone  is  not  safety  enough 
— some  method  of  applying  direct  heat  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  air,  by  the  means  of  small  fires,  well  distrib- 
uted so  as  not  to  produce  .great  upward  drafts.  This 
is  accomplished  in  various  ways:  Oil  burners,  oil 
pots,  briquettes  and  coal  baskets,  any  one  of  which 
will  produce  similar  results  if  properly  applied. 

Work  and  Worry. — Hard  work  ?  Yes,  of  course, 
it  is.  We  get  nothing  worth  having  without  trouble, 
and  we  find  that  the  regular  ranch  help  is  always 
willing  to  take  a  turn  at  frost  protection  if  neces- 
sary, especially  if  they  get  double  pay  for  the  night 
work. 

Too  much  worry  ?  Well,  no  more  worry  than  to 
feel  helpless  and  to  know  that,  no  matter  what  you 
might  wish  to  do,  it  is  too  late.  The  crisis  is  at  hand 
and  there  is  no  time  for  preparation. 

"  It  will  help  my  neighbor  more  than  myself.  The 
heat  drifts  right  down  over  him  !  "  Well,  suppose  it 
does,  though  we  doubt  it.  You  get  the  first  effects. 
If  you  get  enough  out  of  your  apparatus  to  save  your 
trees  and  crop,  at  reasonable  cost,  that  is  enough. 
Remember  your  neighbor  is  waiting  for  you  to  start, 
and  the  man  above  you  may  be  induced  by  your  ex- 
ample to  act,  and  then  you  will  have  the  benefit  of 
help  from  him.  The  larger  territory  that  is  covered 
the  more  certain  the  results  and  the  less  will  be 
needed  for  each  place. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  frost  belt.  My  place  is  frostless!" 
Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Do  you  know  that  frost  is 
liable  to  strike  in  very  unexpected  places  ?  In  the 
winter  of  1892-93  there  was  one  night  when  frost 
struck  ranches  on  the  high  ground  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  absolutely  frostless  in  more  than  one 
locality,  while  the  low  lands  escaped  injury.  Would  it 
not  have  been  fortunate  for  the  owners  of  those  ranches 
if  they  had  been  prepared  to  protect  them  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  none  of  us  can  feel  real  safe,  and  all  should 
be  prepared  to  act  when  the  time  comes.  It  may  be 
your  turn  next. 


In  view  of  this,  we  wish  we  could  see  a  general 
movement  towards  frost  protection.  But  that  will 
never  come,  we  fear.  You  can  do  your  part  at  least 
and  save  your  own  fruit.  Get  busy.  Determine 
what  method  to  use,  and  get  all  preparations  fin- 
ished before  the  last  of  November. 


Handling  Winter  Apples. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keesling  of  Eden  vale,  Santa  Clara 
county,  gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  a  sketch  of  his 
way  of  handling  apples  on  a  small  scale.  On  account 
of  our  mild  climate,  it  has  usually  been  considered  all 
right  to  store  apples  in  any  old  place  not  needed  for 
something  else,  and  really  it  is  quite  wonderful  how 
long  they  keep  with  such  neglect.  However,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  taking  better  care  of  the 
winter  apples  than  formerly,  and  find  that  while  the 
keeping  season  has  not  been  changed  perceptibly,  the 
quality  of  the  apples  has  been  greatly  improved.  In 
picking  apples  we  insist  on  just  as  careful 
handling  as  in  picking  other  fruits,  and  we 
find  that  the  picking  pail  made  of  tin  or  light  gal- 
vanized iron,  holding  about  twelve  quarts,  or  nearly 
twenty  pounds  of  apples,  is  the  best  vessel  to  pick 
in,  and  we  use  them  right  through  the  season  for 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches  and  even  prunes.  A  pail 
of  this  size  is  not  too  heavy  to  handle  even  on  high 
ladders,  and  it  carries  the  fruit  without  bruising. 
Our  plan  for  picking  apples  is  to  pick  and  sort  into 
boxes  in  the  orchard.  If  a  number  of  pickers  are  at 
work,  then  one  or  more  men  will  do  the  sorting.  As 
each  picker  fills  his  pail,  he  carries  it  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  sorting  station  and  sets  it  down,  taking 
an  empty  one  and  returning  to  his  work.  If  more 
than  100  feet  away,  then  each  picker  carries  two 
pails.  The  apples  are  sorted  out  of  the  pails  and 
very  carefully  examined.  The  perfect  apples  go  into 
one  box,  seconds  into  another  and  culls  into  another. 
They  are  then  loaded  onto  a  truck  or  wagon  with 
springs  and  hauled  to  the  house.  A  good  sorter  will 
keep  pails  empty  for  several  pickers,  all,  of  course, 
depending  on  the  crop,  size  of  apples,  etc. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  putting  my  winter  apples 
in  redwood  boxes,  which,  when  piled  one  on  top  of 
another  five  or  six  high  and  close  together,  and  then 
covered  with  canvas  or  muslin,  are  in  a  condition  to 
keep  their  flavor  and  juiciness  a  long  time.  Storing 
apples  in  boxes  saves  a  lot  of  work  in  handling  if  they 
are  to  be  examined  or  sorted  during  the  winter.  The 
apple  crop  is  short  in  California  this  year,  and  one 
result  is  that  seconds,  which  usually  go  slow  at  25 
cents  per  box,  now  go  quickly  at  35  to  50  cents  per 
box.  A  box  of  apples  averages  about  forty  pounds. 
We  sometimes  allow  pickers  to  pour  peaches  or  apri- 
cots from  the  pails  into  the  boxes,  but  draw  the  line 
at  apples. 


The  McLaughlin  Tractor. 


ent,  while  California  stands  first  in  the  total  area 
devoted  to  the  crop,  the  Northwestern  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  have 
come  to  the  front  with  such  rapidity  that  their  crops 
now  dominate  the  production  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  found  that  barley  makes  an  exceedingly 
good  complementary  crop  for  spring  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  diversify 
production  wherever  it  can  be  done  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  increase  in  barley  acreage  in  the  terri- 
tory which  a  few  years  ago  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  spring  wheat.  In  the  Red  river  valley,  for  ex- 
ample, where  until  five  years  ago  there  was  almost 
nothing  but  wheat,  there  is  now  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  percentage  of  the  land  devoted  to 
the  barley  crop.  The  results  both  in  yield  and  in 
financial  return  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  bar- 
ley may  now  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  secondary 
crop  in  this  important  section  of  the  country. 

Gaining  on  Old  World  Production. — In  spite  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  we  have  increased  our  pro- 
duction with  marvelous  rapidity,  more  than  doubling 
it  in  five  years,  the  United  States  still  stands  no  bet- 
ter than  fifth  among  the  producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Russia  is  the  leading  country,  with  a  prod- 
uct at  least  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
ours,  while  Austria  and  Germany  are  still  slightly  in 
excess.  Another  year,  however,  is  likely  to  place 
the  United  States  second  on  the  list  of  barley  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world. 

The  great  demand  for  barley  in  this  country  is  for 
brewing  purposes,  and  this  industry  furnishes  an 
outlet  for  a  greater  part  of  the  high  grade  produced 
at  relatively  good  figures.  There  is  a  growing  use, 
however,  of  the  crop  for  feeding  purposes,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  especially  of  the  lower  grades, 
is  thus  disposed  of.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  for  in- 
stance, barley  is  largely  used  for  the  feeding  of 
horses,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  ration,  as  in  com- 
position the  grain  largely  resembles  oats  or  other 
staple  cereal  feeds. 

The  Present  Product. — The  barley  crop  of  1904 
is  one  of  rather  more  than  an  average  in  rate  of 
yield,  with  a  production  which  is  fairly  uniform  in  all 
States  of  importance.  The  season  was  remarkably 
favorable,  barring,  of  course,  the  exceptional  late- 
ness, which  threatened  frost  damage  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  crop  in  the  extreme  Northwest. 
Some  damage  of  this  character  was  experienced, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  the  season  lasted  long  enough 
to  enable  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  to  cure,  in 
spite  of  its  late  planting  and  slow  growth.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  is  reported  by  our  correspondents 
as  reasonably  satisfactory.  The  weather  conditions 
immediately  preceding  and  at  the  time  of  harvest 
were  such  as  to  give  a  clean,  bright  grain,  with  only 
a  comparatively  small  percentage  stained. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  estimated 
acreage,  yield  and  production  of  barley  by  States  : 


BARLEY   CROP   OF    1904    BY  STATES. 


Acres. 

Per 
Acre 

Bushels. 

110.000 

27.0 

2,970,000 

9,000 

23  0 

207,000 

Texas  

5,000 

30  0 

150,000 

1.000 

21  0 

21.000 

Tennessee  

2,000 

22  5 

45,000 

West  Virginia  

1,000 

25  0 

25,000 

1.000 

21.1 

21,000 

Ohio  

33,000 

28.0 

921.000 

•15,000 

24  6 

1,107,000 

Indiana   

11,000 

28.6 

315,000 

Illinois  

23,000 

27.5 

633,000 

507,000 

31  0 

15,717,000 

1,121,000 

28.7 

32,173.000 

f>9\000 

28  0 

16,660,000 

2,000 

M.J 

42,000 

145,000 

20  5 

2,973,000 

104.000 

28  0 

2,912.000 

606.006 

27  9 

16.907.000 

357.000 

27  0 

9.6H9.0HO 

1,365.0(10 

2'  8 

10,7*7,006 

74.000 

27  0 

1,088.806 

Washington  

165.000 

35.0 

5.775,01 HI 

17,000 

SO.  H 

510,000 

Other  

135,000 

22  0 

2,970,000 

5,434,000 

26  6 

144,451,000 

1903  

4.942,000 

26.3 

139,145,000 

HORTICULTURE. 


Frosts  and  Citrus  Fruits. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Koethen  of  Riverside  has  from  the  first 
given  close  study  to  the  feasibility  of  resorting  to 
frost  prevention  in  citrus  orchards.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Fruit  World  he  discusses  the  present  situ- 
ation in  this  way:  The  land  in  all  southern  California 
localities  where  citrus  fruits  are  grown  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  classes:  The  heretofore  en- 
tirely frostless  ;  the  land  that  has  been  occasionally 
touched,  and  that  which  should  be  abandoned  be- 
cause it  is  too  cold  for  citrus  culture.  It  is  out  of  the 
citrus  zone.  With  this  information  the  new  comer 
could  be  on  his  guard  and,  with  care  and  diligent  in- 
vestigation, avoid  disappointment.  Now  we  maintain 
that  real  estate  values  that  are  based  on  anything 
but  reliable  information  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  are 
false  and  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment  in  the  final 
end.  The  fact  is  that  our  values  do  not  need  decep- 
tion to  maintain  them,  and  even  in  the  case  of  citrus 
orchards  that  are  occasionally  touched  by  frosts,  if 
the  owner  has  used  protective  measures  several  sea- 


The  McLaughlin  Tractor. 


The  illustration  herewith  is  a  good  example  of  the 
work  performed  by  a  McLaughlin  traction  engine, 
the  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  powerful  engines 
of  this  class  for  which  California  has  become  famous. 
Rigid  simplicity,  perfect  proportions,  with  proper 
distribution  of  weight  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency 
at  the  drawbar,  are  claimed  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  engine,  as  illustrated,  is  pulling  a  gang  of  forty 
plows,  cutting  33  feet  wide  at  a  speed  of  3  miles  per 
hour,  at  times  on  a  15%  grade,  and  at  a  stated  cost 
of  25  cents  per  acre.  The  boiler  is  of  the  well-known 
vertical  submerged  tube  type,  as  specified  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  boilers  of  this  class, 
and  is  tested  at  220  pounds  hydrostatic  pressure,  the 
submerging  of  the  tubes  being  designed  to  obviate 
possibility  of  leaking  from  overheating.  The  engines 
are  duplex;  cylinders  8  inches  diameter  by  11  inches 
stroke,  fitted  with  balanced  piston  valves  and  guides 
of  the  Corliss  type.    The  reversing  mechanism  is  de- 


signed to  afford  durability  and  positive  action.  The 
transmission  gears  are  of  cast  steel  throughout,  few 
in  number  transmitting  the  power  direct  from  the 
engine  shaft  to  driving  wheels  through  the  medium 
of  only  one  countershaft.  The  whole  transmission 
contains  only  five  journal  boxes  which  are  provided 
with  self-oilers.  Owing  to  the  work  to  which  such 
machines  are  subjected,  it  is  necessary  to  devote 
similar  special  attention  to  the  construction  of  the 
wheels.  The  tires  consist  of  two  or  more  rings  of 
Channel  steel  with  the  flanges  extending  inwardly, 
the  abutting  flanges  riveted  together  and  integral 
with  the  rim,  maintaining  rigidity.  The  spokes  con- 
sist of  flat  steel  bars  riveted  in  sockets  in  the  hub, 
and  meeting  in  trussed  form  between  the  hub  and 
rim,  bracing  the  wheel  with  minimum  tensile  strain 
on  the  spokes.  Oil,  wood  or  coal  may  be  used  as 
fuel,  and  the  saving  in  cost  for  work  performed  by 
them  as  against  animals  is  obvious. 

The  tractor  engine  illustrated  is  built  and  fur- 
nished by  the  McLaughlin  Manufacturing  Co.,  24-26 
First  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Colusa. 

Turkey  Wrecks  Auto. — Colusa  Spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee  :  While  W.  B.  De 
Jarnatt,  Marshal  Diggs  and  an  Eastern 
capitalist  were  automobiling  about  4  miles 
north  of  Colusa,  they  ran  into  a  band  of 
turkeys  last  Friday.  One  big-  gobbler  got 
mixed  up  in  the  running  gear  of  the  ma- 
chine which  became  unmanageable  and  be- 
gan to  climb  an  electric  light  pole.  De 
Jarnatt  was  knocked  senseless  and  had  an 
arm  badly  sprained.  The  other  two  es- 
caped with  slight  bruises. 

Senator  Boggs'  Place  Sold. — A 
Colusa  dispatch  says:  W.  A.  Yerxa,  a 
wholesale  grocer  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
has  purchased  from  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Land  Company  the  property 
known  as  the  "Boggs  Home  Place,"  the 
residence  of  the  late  Senator  John  Boggs, 
about  twelve  miles  above  Colusa.  It  is 
Mr.  Yerxa's  intention  to  immediately  es- 
tablish a  large  creamery  and  sow  all  the 
land  in  alfalfa  and  deal  in  thoroughbred 
Holsteins.  This  tract  consists  of  about 
450  acres  of  the  choicest  land  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river.  It  will  produce  six  crops 
of  alfalfa  a  year,  as  it  is  under  the  ditch 
of  the  Land  Company,  and  can  be  irri- 
gated any  day  in  the  year. 

Fresno. 

Orange  Shipments.— Sanger  Herald: 
The  first  carload  of  Fresno  county  oranges 
was  shipped  from  this  station  Nov.  2d — 
just  fifteen  days  earlier  than  the  first  car- 
load went  forward  last  season.  So  far 
this  season  seventeen  carloads  have  been 
shipped  by  the  Citrus  Union.  We  under- 
stand that  sales  opened  at  $2.50  for  fancy 
Washington  Navels,  but  prices  have  since 
dropped  to  $1.50  f.  o.  b.  At  these  figures 
the  growers  will  realize  a  fair  profit. 

Large  Sweet  Potatoes. — Some  of 
the  largest  sweet  potatoes  we  have  seen 
were  brought  in  last  week  by  John  Wal- 
ton, having  been  raised  on  his  ranch  near 
Sanger.  One  weighed  nineteen  pounds 
and  another  fifteen  pounds. 

Will  Sow  Large  Acreage. — John 
Wyruck  was  a  passenger  Thursday  for 
Greenleaf,  a  small  place  above  Fresno, 
near  where  he  farmed  for  wheat  last  year. 
He  says  in  all  probability  he  will  sow  some 
3500  acres  to  grain  this  season,  and  that 
the  men  are  now  at  the  work. 

Kings. 

Bottsford  Ranch.  —  Visalia  Delta: 
The  big  ranch  down  near  Tulare  lake  and 
south  of  Hanford,  known  as  the  Botts- 
ford ranch,  was  sold  Tuesday  to  a  Los 
Angeles  syndicate  for  the  sum  of  $100,000. 
Mr.  Bottsford  has  owned  this  ranch  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  has  improved 
it  a  great  deal.  It  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  fertile  pieces  of  land  in  Kings  county. 

Celebrated  Horse  Purchased.— 
Hanford  Journal:  A  company,  consisting 
of  ten  horsemen  of  this  city  and  vicinity, 
have  purchased  Hamiltonian  Wilkes,  a 
celebrated  sire  of  trotting  stock.  The 
horse  will  be  brought  to  Hanford  for  his 
home.  J.  Broilliar,  the  well-known 
breeder  and  trainer  of  Visalia,  went  to 
Santa  Clara  Saturday  afternoon  to  bring 
the  animal  here.  The  new  owners  of 
Wilkes  are:  B.  S.  Gurnee,  James  Watson, 
Dr.  R.  E.  Dixon,  Jos.  Corey,  James  Bul- 
lock, Alex.  Anderson,  Lee  Dollenmeyer, 
Ed  Earlanger,  Mr.  Morris  of  Tulare  and 
J.  Broilliar  of  Visalia.  Hamiltonian 
Wilkes  is  the  only  son  of  the  celebrated 
George  Wilkes  on  the  coast,  and  is  a  great 
producer. 

Contracting  for  Peaches.— Han- 
ford Journal:  A  number  of  prominent 
growers  of  fruit  in  this  locality  have  en- 
tered into  a  ten-year  contract  for  peaches 
with  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation, said  contract  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration if  at  any  time  during  its  life 
the  land  is  sold.  The  contracts  are  in 
brief  as  follows:  S.  E.  Railsback  signs 
for  the  total  crop  for  ten  years  frcm  4 
acres  of  Phillip  cling  peaches,  estimated 
at  100  tons.  J.  C.  Rice,  6  acres  on  which 
he  agrees  to  plant  this  coming  season,  225 
Phillip's  cling  and  225  Tuscan  cling  peach 
trees;  estimated  entire  crop,  300  tons.  G. 
E.  Rice,  2  acres,  estimated  crop,  100  tons. 
Mark  Bassett,  42  acres,  on  which  he 
agrees  to  plant,  this  coming  season,  1500 
Phillip's  cling  and  1500  Tuscan  cling  peach 
trees;  estimated  crop,  1450  tons.  The 
price  named  in  the  contract  for  Phillips' 
clings  is  $25.  Tuscan  cling  $22.50,  and  for 
Orange  cling  $20  per  ton.  The  local  nur- 
serymen are  generally  shy  on  some  of  the 
most  desirable  cling  peach  tree  stock,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  demand  for  them  can 
be  met  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Mendocino. 

Fat  Swine. — Ukiah  Republican-Press: 
C.  P.  Smith  reports  having  purchased 
200  fine  hogs  that  averaged  over  200 
pounds  each.  They  came  from  the 
ranches  of  Steve  Busch,  Charles  Whitta- 
ker,  K.  C.  Briggs  of  Pottar  and  George 


Lane  of  this  valley.  Mr.  Smith  shipped 
a  carload  of  them  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  kept  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Monterey. 

Profits  From  Waste  Land.— Sa- 
linas Index:  Stansfield  Sherwood  has 
several  acres  of  bottom  land  that  was 
covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
brush  and  willows.  This  he  cleared  off 
last  year  and  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  the 
spring.  The  experiment  proved  a  profit- 
able one,  for  the  yield  now  averages 
twenty-five  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  at 
$4.50  per  ton. 

At  $100  an  Acre.— Index:  C.  W. 
Peterson  &  Co.  have  taken  an  option  on 
the  J.  W.  Gragg  ranch,  consisting  of 
1000  acres  in  the  Carmel  valley,  and  ex- 
pect to  form  a  company  in  the  near  future 
and  run  a  dairy  and  creamery.  The  op- 
tion on  the  place  is  held  at  $100,000. 

Napa. 

To  the  Editor:— Vegetation  of  all 
kinds  is  simply  wonderful  for  this  season 
of  the  year — no  frost  yet.  Will  have  cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes  and  lettuce  to  help 
out  my  Thanksgiving  dinner. — Ira  W. 
Adams,  Calistoga. 

Riverside. 

Annual  Election  of  Cantaloupe 
Association. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indio  Cantaloupe  Association  was 
held  at  Indio  on  November  11.  The  re- 
port of  Secretary  W.  F.  Everett  showed 
a  very  successful  season  and  a  much  larger 
acreage  will  be  planted  next  year.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  refrigeration  of  the 
cantaloupes  a  large  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant  will  be  erected  at  Indio  and  all  can- 
taloupes will  be  cooled  before  being  loaded 
into  the  cars. 

Sacramento. 

Parasites  for  Yellow  Scale.— 
Bee:  John  Isaac,  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticulture  Commission,  received  a  col- 
ony of  parasites  for  the  yellow  scale  and 
turned  them  loose  in  the  lemon  trees  in 
the  Capitol  Park.  The  parasites  were 
shipped  by  C.  F.  Carnes  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  the  State  Horticulture  Com- 
mission. They  are  so  small  that  they 
can  hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
They  are  properly  named  Aspidiotopha- 
gus  Citrinus.  This  insect  has  done  great 
work  in  subduing  the  yellow  scale  in  the 
citrus  belt.  Some  of  the  citrus  trees  in 
the  Capitol  Park  are  covered  with  the 
yellow  scale,  and  it  is  hoped  these  little 
insects  will  eradicate  it. 

San  Bernardino. 

First  Orange  Shipments. — Times, 
Nov.  9:  The  first  car  of  oranges  to  be 
shipped  from  the  Highland  district  this 
season  will  be  sent  out  Saturday  by  the 
Highland  Orange  Growers'  Association 
and  will  be  sent  to  Alaska  going  by  boat 
most  of  the  way.  This  is  about  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  first  car  went  out 
last  year.  Next  week  several  cars  will  be 
shipped.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  very  well 
matured  for  so  early  in  the  season. 

Fruit  Growers  Pleased. — Redlands 
Facts:  According  to  fruit  growers  in  and 
around  Redlands,  the  present  season's 
crop  of  oranges  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  years,  as  far  as  quality  of  the  yield 
is  concerned.  J.  M.  Messinger,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  his  ranch 
north  of  Redlands,  is  one  of  the  many 
who  is  particularly  pleased  over  the  pros- 
pects for  an  unusually  fine  crop  this  year. 
"  The  quality  is  the  best  ever, "  said  he, 
when  seen  this  morning.  "  It  will  be  a 
little  short  in  some  localities,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  quantity  will  be  fully  made  up  in 
quality.  I  know  of  no  place  in  this  local- 
ity where  the  crop  shows  any  defects.  As 
a  consequence,  ranch  owners,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  well  pleased  with  the  season's 
work."  Mr.  Messinger  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  shortage  of  the  crop 
would  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  usual 
yield,  and  in  most  instances  he  thought 
the  shortage  would  be  nearer  one-fifth 
than  one-fourth. 

San  Joaquin 

Sold  Olive  Crop.— Lodi  Sentinel: 
M.  W.  Shidy  has  sold  his  crop  of  olives 
to  a  San  Diego  firm  for  $80  per  ton,  de- 
livered at  Acampo.  They  will  be  shipped 
to  San  Diego  by  express  and  bottled  for 
fancy  trade. 

The  Wire  Worm. — Sentinel:  At  the 
office  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Stockton 
there  are  samples  of  wheat  which  were 
attacked  by  a  worm  that  has  made  its 
appearance  near  Grayson,  and  perhaps 
may  be  found  in  other  localities.  The 
samples  were  brought  in  by  J.  M.  Ham- 
mond, who  says  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
30%  of  his  wheat,  which  was  sown  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  has  been  killed.  The  worm 
eats  the  germ  out  of  the  kernel,  thus  de- 
stroying the  vitality  of  the  wheat.    It  is 


white,  about  one-quarter  inch  long  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  pin.  Nobody  at  the 
Farmers'  Union  headquarters  had  ever 
heard  of  the  worm  before,  but  a  farmer 
who  was  at  the  place  Thursday  said  it  did 
considerable  damage  here  in  1870. 

Solano. 

Food  That  Tempts  Ducks.— Chron- 
icle: Professor  Willis  L.  Jepson,  of  the 
University  of  California  Department  of 
Botany,  has  just  returned  from  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  feed  conditions  in  the 
Suisun  marshes,  and  reports  that  by 
chance  he  has  discovered  the  nature  of 
the  supply  of  food  in  these  regions  that 
makes  them  so  tempting  for  the  thou- 
sands of  wild  geese  and  canvasback  ducks 
that  annually  flock  there.  It  has  never 
been  known  just  what  lured  the  water 
fowl  to  these  grounds.  Under  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  visible  feed,  and  fearing 
that  this  was  gradually  dying  out,  the 
sportsmen  interested  in  the  Suisun  pre- 
serves invited  Professor  Jepson  to  study 
the  conditions  there.  The  Berkeley  scien- 
tist found  dry  stalks  of  the  fennel  pond 
weed  on  the  surface,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  pulled  up  these  by  their  roots  and  in- 
vestigated their  submerged  stems  that  he 
found  small  succulent  tubers  growing  at 
their  base.  These  secreted  a  rich  oily 
substance,  comparable  to  burr  clover,  and 
this  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing 
to  be  the  dainty  food  on  which  the  water 
fowl  have  been  fattening  for  so  many 
years. 

Sonoma. 

Big  Hop  Contract.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  One  of  the  largest  hop 
contracts  made  in  this  State  in  years  was 
that  consummated  in  Santa  Rosa  Satur- 
day morning  between  C.  C.  Donovan,  the 
well-known  hop  buyer  of  this  city,  and 
Harry  Fraser,  one  of  the  largest  hop 
growers  in  Sacramento  county.  By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  Mr.  Donovan 
purchases  from  Mr.  Fraser  1100  bales  of 
next  year's  hop  crop.  The  price  at  which 
the  hops  will  be  sold  is  17c  per  pound. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  been  spending  several  days 
in  Santa  Rosa.  He  has  200  acres  of  hops 
and  raises  about  3000  bales  thereon.  The 
money  involved  in  the  contract  between 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Donovan  is  about 
$.34,000. 

Many  Acres  to  be  Planted  to 
Hops.  —  Healdsburg  Enterprise  :  It  is 
estimated  that  in  Sonoma  county  the  new 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  hops  this  coming 
spring  will  be  close  to  2000  acres.  There 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  will  plant 
from  20  to  100  acres  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  With  the  prospective  increase 
in  this  county  and  elsewhere,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  price  will  remain 
stationary  or  go  backwards. 

Twelve  Horses  Killed.  —  Enter- 
prise :  Dr.  J.  J.  Summertield  makes  the 
report  that  twelve  horses  have  been  killed 
in  this  county  during  the  past  two  months 
on  account  of  the  glanders.  He  call  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  precaution  in  order 
to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  dread  disease 
among  horses. 

Big  Spud. — Petaluma  Courier:  A  large 
potato  was  brought  in  from  the  Joseph 
Perry  place,  near  Kenilworth  Park,  to 
this  office.  It  weighs  five  pounds,  is 
about  40  inches  in  its  largest  circumfer- 
ence, and  has  twelve  branches. 

Stanislaus. 

Big  Profits  in  Sweet  Potatoes.— 
Modesto  Herald  :  The  acreage  in  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  Turlock  quarter  will  be 
largely  increased  next  season,  not  only 
through  colonists,  but  through  renters. 
F.  W.  H.  Siem  has  rented  160  acres  in 
seven  different  lots  to  Portuguese  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  He  has  provided 
dwellings  and  barns,  teams  and  utensils, 
seed  and  feed,  and  the  land  is  to  be 
planted  to  sweet  potatoes  and  beans,  both 
of  which  yield  excellently  and  produce 
fine  profits.  He  is  to  receive  one-half  the 
crops  the  first  year,  and  one-third  the 
following  years,  in  which  the  renters  pro- 
vide their  own  seed  and  feed.  Land  ad- 
joining Siem's  produced  225  sacks  of  sweet 
potatoes  to  the  acre  this  year.  With 
such  a  yield  sweet  potatoes  are  profitable 
at  50c  a  sack.  They  command  from  $1.75 
down  to  65c  a  sack,  according  to  season. 

Tul  are. 

Fine  Horse.— Visalia  Delta:  George 
H.  White  has  received  a  fine  Percheron 
horse  from  the  Francis  I.  Hodgkins  stock 
farm,  near  Stockton,  of  which  he  is  the 
representative.  The  animal  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  horse  flesh  as  ever  seen  in 
this  city.  He  is  from  France  and  of  the 
finest  stock.  He  is  jet  black  and  without 
a  blemish.  The  animal  stands  seventeen 
bands  high  and,  though  only  four  years 
old,  weighs  1875  pounds. 


Yolo. 

Model  Breeding  Farm.— Sacramento 
Union:  John  Mackey,  superintendent  of 
the  Rancho  del  Paso,  Marshall  Diggs  of 
Yolo  county  and  Walter  Jennings,  the 
horseman,  have  purchased  the  Curtis 
ranch,  near  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  and 
propose  to  convert  it  into  a  model  breed- 
ing farm  for  thoroughbred  horses.  The 
ranch  consists  of  480  acres  and  the  land  is 
exceptionally  rich. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULI'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPEBSKDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Fairs,  tin! 

Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 

601=2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


McMillan 
fur  &  wool  co 


THE  BIG  OLD  ESTAB  LISHED  HOUSE   BUT  INC 


PELTS.  DEERSKINS.  CINSENG»ft L 

EXPORTERS  ri  I  DC  MINNEAPOLIS  T  A  11  (J T DV 

importers!  Uno  sheepskin  lANriLnT 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TKEKS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  i  t  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonials  from  thousands     First  onler  secures  agency.  Address 

FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
18  *  18  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  1  imb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
c  i  r  c  u-1  a  r 
and  prices. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE^o  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Boy  and  Loss  to  Run.    Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.   Can  he  mounted  on  any  wage 

tionary  or  traction.   Mention  this  paper.  Send  FOR  Catalogue.  TIIE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO-,  MI'rH.,  MeugherA  15th  Stu.,  Chicago,   TH1S1SOUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


UNTIL    YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
No  vibration.   Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon_  at_sn^^lJ  j:os^portable,  sta- 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Sweet  Thanksgivin'  Music. 


I've  heard  the  chipper  bluebirds  sing- 
When  April's  sunlight  gleamed; 

I've  tried  rite  hard  t'  be  entranced 
When  paid  sopraners  screamed; 

I've  'lowed  my  gals  t'  tote  me  off 
T'  church  on  Sunday  morn 

An  heerd  th'  orgin  toot  it  out 
Ez  loud  ez  Gabr'l's  horn, 

An'  it  was  music,  tew,  I'll  own, 
But  !s  I  told  Mary  Ann, 

I'd  ruther  hear  a  turkey-hen 
A-sizzlin'  in  the  pan. 

Time  wuz,  whene'er  a  fiddle  squeaked 

'S  lively  like  and  sweet, 
'Twas  hard  t'  keep  from  keepin'  time 

With  my  cow-hided  feet. 
It  sounds  good  now,  an'  I  kin  rasp 

A  tune  or  two  m'self; 
But  dancing  is  a  thing  long  sence 

Laid  by  upon  th'  shelf, 
But  I  kin  eat  as  well  ez  when 

T"  do  it  I  began— 
That's  why  th'  turkey-hen  sounds  good 

A-sizzlin'  in  the  pan. 

Thanksgivin',  when  I'm  putterin'  round 

A-doing  of  odd  jobs 
Fer  Mary  Ann,  an"  stuffin'  in 

T"  stove  limb-wood  an'  cobs, 
Don't  tell  me  then  a  man  should  try 

His  appetite  t'  gov'n 
With  that  ar  juicy  female  burd 

A-cookin'  in  the  oven; 
Fer  there  is  things  ez  can't  be  did, 

Ez  well  ez  them  ez  can — 
I  feel  that,  when  that  turkey-hen 

'S  a-sizzlin'  in  the  pan. 

— B.  T.  Warner,  in  Up-to-Date. 


Professor   Caruthers'  Thanksgiving 
Turkey. 

It  was  4  o'clock  of  an  autumn  after- 
noon. The  last  classes  of  the  day  were 
finished,  and  the  big  white  boarding- 
school  was  disgorging  its  stream  of  stu- 
dents. Under  a  live  oak  tree  on  one 
edge  of  the  campus  a  crowd  of  youths 
of  ages  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eight 
een  was  assembled,  discussing  an  in- 
teresting matter.  The  word  had 
passed  among  them  that  something  un- 
usual was  about  to  happen.  What  the 
nature  of  it  was  or  who  would  be  con- 
cerned in  it  they  could  not  determine; 
but  indications  pointed  to  something 
important. 

"Whenever  you  see  Fred  and  Oran 
hangin'  to  each  other  like  that  you  can 
be  sure  somp'n  is  up,''  exclaimed  Jeffer- 
son  Neeley,  pointing  to  a  tall  boy  and  a 
short,  fat  one  who  sat  apart  from  the 
others  on  top  of  the  campus  fence,  ap- 
parently absorded  in  each  other. 

"I  reckon  you're  right,  and  I  would- 
n't be  surprised  if  'twas  some  kind  of 
Thanksgiving  business,"  replied  Hays, 
whose  praenomen,  Albert  Edward, 
caused  him  to  be  styled  Prince.  "  They 
have  been  just  like  that  for  two  whole 
days — hardly  speakin'  to  anybody  else, 
an'  you  can  be  sure  they're  plannin' 
somp'n."" 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  the  tall,  lank  Sallow  and  the  short, 
fat  Davis  together.  Their  remarkable 
friendship  was  a  standing  joke  of  the 

school. 

Jeff  and  the  Prince,  as  the  next  of 
friends,  waited  with  much  impatience 
to  be  let  into  the  secret.  They  were 
not  disappointed.  On  Tuesday,  after 
school,  Oran  gave  them  a  sign,  and  they 
all  sauntered  toward  the  creek.  Once 
there  Sallow  took  the  lead  and  con- 
ducted them  rapidly  up  the  stream. 
When  they  had  made  a  half  mile  they 
came  to  where  a  spring  bubbled  up  from 
the  root  of  a  giant  cottonwood.  They 
called  it  Sally's  spring,  because  he  had 
discovered  it,  and  the  spot  was  a  sacred 
retreat,  known  only  to  the  four.  A 
fallen  tree  near  by  afforded  a  conven- 
ient seat. 

"Well,  Shorty,  out  with  it.  What's 
up  this  time?"  asked  Jeff.  "Are  we 
goin'.  to  put  Professor's  calf  in  the 
chapel,  or  break  into  the  kitchen?" 

' '  Naw !  It's  noon  of  your  little  things 
like  that,"  answered  Davis.  "  I  reckon 
you  knew  'at  day  after  to-morrow  is 
Thanksgiving?" 

"  'Course;  but  what  of  it?" 

"Well,  what  have  we  got  to  be  thank- 
ful for?" 

"Le'ssee,"  began  Jeff,  reflectively, 


staring  up  at  the  leaves  while  he 
counted  on  his  fingers.  "  Accordin'  to 
the  old  man  we  are  thankful  for  mani- 
fold mercies  and  blessings;  for  being 
preserved  through  the  trials  and  vicis- 
situdes of  another  year;  for  health  an' 
clothes  an'  food— he  calls  food — an' — " 
"Oh,  come  on  now,"  interrupted 
Oran.  "This  is  no  prayer-meetin'.  Say, 
what  have  we  got  to  be  thankful  for? 
Nothin'— not  a  doggone  thing,  you  know 
we  haven't.  Just  fat  pork  an'  Yankee 
light  bread  an'  last  year's  sorghum— a 
man  can't  feel  much  good  over  that. 
An'  that's  just  what  Sally  an'  me  've 
been  workin'  on.  We  believe  'at  when 
Thanksgiving  comes  a  man  ought  to  be 
thankful,  an'  if  he  hasn't  got  anything 
to  be  thankful  for,  he  ought  to  get  out 
right  quick  and  do  somp'n  to  make  him 
so.   See  here,  then,  here's  the  scheme." 

Jeff  arose  from  the  ground  and  drew 
near  to  listen.  Oran  cast  a  glance 
around,  then  spoke  in  a  whisper,  while 
his  companions  leaned  toward  him  with 
eyes  and  ears  open. 

"  Bully!  Nothin'  like  it  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  school,"  said  Jeff,  when  he 
had  heard  the  details  of  the  plan. 

"Yes,  but  don't  you  think  he  might 
catch  us?"  questioned  Albert  Edward, 
doubtfully. 

"That's  just  like  you,  Prince,"  said 
Sallow  from  his  place  on  the  ground. 
"You're  always  afraid  of  somp'n.  If 
you  don't  want  to  go  into  it,  we'll  get 
Baby  Allen;  he's  not  afraid." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  either,"  Hays 
hastened  to  explain;  only  it  would  be 
hard  on  us  if  we  got  caught." 

"Get  caught  nothin'!  We  won't  go 
till  after  12  o'clock,  an'  the  old  man'll  be 
snorin'  so  you  can  hear  him  all  over  the 
hill  by  that  time,"  said  Oran.  "You 
know  where  they  roost,  don't  you? 
Right  on  the  peak  of  the  henhouse.  It's 
purty  high  up,  but  I  know  where  the 
ladder  is,  so  we  can  get  to  him  all  right. 
You  see,  two  of  us  will  go  up  an'  pull 
him  off,  an'  the  other  two'll  stay  down 
an'  keep  guard." 

"Whoopee!  what  a  picnic!"  cried  Jeff, 
flinging  his  hat  high  up  among  the  limbs 
of  the  trees.  "Only  four  of  us  to  eat 
him — Golly!  I  reckon  we'll  have  all  we 
want  once." 

"Sabe,  then,  everybody,"  asked 
Davis,  as  they  all  rose  and  made  ready 
to  return  to  the  school.  "Meet  in  the 
lane  by  the  old  man's  side  gate  just  at 
12  o'clock.  No  talking.  Sally  leads, 
me  next,  Jeff  next,  an'  Prince,  you 
bring  up  the  rear.  Go  through  the  lot 
into  the  back  yard;  put  up  the  ladder 
and  pull  him  off,  put  him  in  a  sack  and 
scoot  out  the  back  gate  over  the  fence 
an'  home.  Easy  enough." 
"Just  as  easy  as  easy." 
Near  the  hour  of  midnight  four  dark 
figures  stood  by  President  Caruthers' 
side  gate.  The  four  adventurers  stood 
for  a  time  motionless,  half  fearful  of  the 
weird  noises  that  disturbed  the  wide 
night  silence — the  croaking  of  frogs  in 
the  marsh  by  the  creek,  the  hoot  of  an 
owl,  the  midnight  crowing  of  wakeful 
cocks. 

At  length  the  tall  figure  in  advance 
took  count  of  the  others,  and,  motioning 
to  them,  lead  the  way  stealthily  along 
to  the  barnyard.  He  projected  his  lank 
frame  through  the  interval  of  two 
planks  and  stood  waiting  for  the  others. 
His  fat  companion  tried  to  go  through 
the  same  hole,  but  found  it  too  small,  so 
with  much  ado  he  clambered  over  the 
top.  The  three  attending  figures 
watched  him  with  silent  convulsions  of 
laughter.  The  cows  and  horses  in  the 
pen  arose  in  alarm  and  moved  away 
from  the  intruders. 

They  moved  on  to  the  back  yard  gate. 
The  latch  clicked  noisily.  They  stop- 
ped, crouched  down  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fence  and  held  their  breath.  After  a 
time,  as  no  one  was  aroused  by  the 
noise,  they  were  reassured.  They  pass- 
ed through  the  gate  into  the  yard. 
The  chicken  house  stood  forty  yards 
from  the  door  of  the  Caruthers  kitchen. 
They  moved  quickly  toward  it.  It  was 
a  moonless  night,  but  by  the  dim  light 
of  stars  they  could  see  the  dark  line  of 
turkeys,  perched  high  on  the  ridge  of 
the  roof. 

"Where's  the  ladder,  Shorty?"  asked 
Sallow  in  a  whisper. 

"Round  behind  here;  come  an'  help 
me  bring  it,"  answered  Oran. 

It  was  quite  fifteen  feet  from  the 


ground  to  the  eaves  of  the  house.  They 
had  to  stand  the  ladder  almost  straight 
up  to  make  it  reach.  Shorty  and  Jeff 
braced  themselves  to  hold  it  in  place, 
while  the  others  ascended.  Sallow  went 
first.  There  was  a  disturbed,  uneasy 
movement  among  the  fowls  inside,  as  if 
they  felt  the  presence  of  enemies,  but 
the  dark  line  crowning  the  roof  re- 
mained motionless. 

When  Sallow  had  disappeared  on  the 
roof  above,  the  Prince  began  to  ascend. 
He  was  awkward  and  the  boys  below 
had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  the  ladder 
from  falling.  At  the  top  he  paused  to 
look  before  going  farther.  Sally  was 
propelling  his  long  body  up  the  steep 
roof,  approaching  stealthily  the  sleep- 
ing turkeys.  He  was  already  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  big  gobbler,  which  was 
the  game  they  sought. 

As  the  Prince  was  about  to  pull  him- 
self off  the  ladder  onto  the  roof,  the 
pocket  of  his  coat  caught  somehow  on  a 
protruding  shingle  and  pulled  it  loose 
with  a  noise  which,  to  the  excited  and 
fearful  listeners,  sounded  like  the  boom 
of  a  gun.  The  chickens  inside  the  house 
set  up  a  terrible  clatter,  and  the  tur- 
keys on  the  roof  clucked  in  alarm,  and 
the  one  nearest  the  crouching  Sallow, 
discovering  him,  flew  away  into  the 
darkness,  with  a  great  fluttering  of 
wings. 

The  cackling  of  the  fowls  aroused  the 
dog  and  he  came  dashing  out  from  the 
kitchen,  barking  furiously.  Shorty  and 
Jeff  ,  letting  go  the  ladder,  fled  precipi- 
tately into  the  chicken  house,  where 
they  crouched  trembling  in  a  corner. 
The  ladder  tumbled  to  the  ground,  add- 
ing to  the  fury  of  the  dog.  The  boys  on 
the  roof  were  thus  left  with  no  way  to 
descend.  Sallow,  unable  to  determine 
what  terrible  things  were  happening 
below,  clambered  over  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  scattering  the  turkeys  noisily  in 
every  direction,  and  hung  himself  down 
from  the  other  side,  where  he  lay  still 
and  listened. 

The  unfortunate  Prince  was  left  in 
the  worst  predicament  of  all.  He  had 
climbed  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  and  now  in  his  excite- 
ment he  felt  himself  slipping  slowly 
downward.  The  dog  discovered  him 
and  began  to  bark  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Slowly  but  surely  he  felt  himself 
falling  toward  what  in  the  darkness 
seemed  a  terrible  abyss.  He  grasped 
desperately  at  the  shingles,  trying  to 
check  himself,  but  there  was  not  even 
the  slightest  projection  to  take  hold  of. 
His  feet  dangled  over  the  eaves,  he 
clutched  wildly  at  the  roof,  checked 
himself  a  moment,  then  fell  downward 
into  the  yawning  jaws  of  the  dog. 
Fortunately  the  ground  was  soft,  so  he 
was  unhurt.  The  dog,  almost  as  much 
frightened  as  the  boy,  retreated  toward 
the  house  and  the  discomfited  Prince, 
gathering  himself  up,  fled  for  the  gate, 
through  it  and  over  the  fence,  and 
scampered  down  the  road,  abandoning 
his  comrades  to  their  fate. 

The  dog,  thinking  that  he  had  fright- 
ened off  the  marauders,  returned  growl- 
ing to  the  house.  But  his  barking  had 
awakened  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
From  his  precarious  position  on  the 
roof  Sallow  saw  a  tall  figure,  half 
dressed,  come  out  of  the  back  door  of 
the  house,  bearing  a  lighted  lantern. 
It  was  Professor  Caruthers.  He  came 
toward  the  chicken  house,  peering 
through  the  darkness  to  see  what  the 
matter  was,  the  dog  following  and  whin- 
ing an  explanation. 

"What  is  it,  Colonel,  old  man?"  asked 
Professor  Caruthers  of  the  dog. 
"  Somebody  after  the  chickens?" 

He  stopped  and  bent  thoughtfully 
over  the  prostrate  ladder,  then  looked 
up  at  the  roof  where  the  turkeys  were 
accustomed  to  roost. 

"Well,  well!  that's  strange,  very 
strange,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  how  that 
ladder  got  there." 

He  passed  several  times  around  the 
house,  then  opened  the  door  and  looked 
inside.  Shorty  and  Jeff,  frightened  al- 
most out  of  their  wits,  drew  themselves 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  be- 
hind a  box  in  the  corner.  Seeming  at 
length  to  be  satisfied,  Professor  Caruth- 
ers closed  the  door  and  fastened  it  on 
the  outside;  then  with  a  final  look  at  the 
ladder  and  another  up  at  the  roof  he  re- 
turned slowly  to  the  house. 

Sallow  lay  stretched  out  on  the  roof, 


holding  on  with  both  hands,  lest  he  slip 
off.  With  his  ear  pressed  close  against 
the  roof  he  listened  to  the  boys  whisper- 
ing inside.  He  felt  round  till  he  found 
a  loose  shingle,  which  he  pulled  away, 
making  a  small  aperture  through  which 
he  called  down  to  the  boys  below: 

"Shorty!  Shorty!  Can't  you  get  out?" 

"No,  darn  it  all!  He's  fastened  us 
in,"  answered  Oran.  "Can't  you  get 
down,  Slim,  and  open  the  door?" 

"No,  I  can't  turn  loose:  I'll  fall  off  if 
I  do,"  came  the  answer  from  above. 
"Try  to  work  the  latch;  maybe  you  can 
undo  it." 

For  half  an  hour  they  applied  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  door,  trying  in 
every  way  to  open  it,  but  it  resisted  all 
their  efforts. 

"Please,  Slim,  jump  down  an'  let  us 
out,"  pleaded  Oran.  "  You  don't  want 
us  to  stay  shut  up  here  all  night  with  a 
lot  o'  hens  an'  get  caught  sure  soon 
as  it  comes  day." 

But  no  kind  of  agument  or  adjuration 
could  induce  Sallow  to  turn  loose  his 
hold.  He  lay  stretched  out  on  the  slant- 
ing roof,  holding  now  with  one  hand, 
now  with  the  other,  till  both  his  arms 
ached. 

After  an  interminable  time,  a  thin, 
gray  light  appeared  in  the  east.  Just 
under  the  shivering  Sallow  a  lusty  cock, 
with  a  noisy  flapping  of  wings,  sent  up 
a  piercing  crow  that  aroused  the  boys 
to  a  new  sense  of  their  danger. 

"Slim!  O  Slim!  Are  you  there  yet?" 
called  Shorty  anxiously. 

"Yes,  of  course,  I'm  here,"  came  the 
answer  thickly  from  the  roof. 

"  Well,  please  do  try  to  get  down  an' 
let  us  out.  It'll  be  broad  daylight  in 
half  an  hour,  an'  we'll  be  caught  like 
mice  in  a  trap." 

"Can't  help  it.  I'm  too  near  froze 
now  to  move." 

His  hands  and  arms  were  so  stiff  with 
the  long  strain  that  he  could  hardly 
hold  on.  Suddenly  his  numb  fingers 
lost  their  grip,  and,  before  he  could  re- 
cover himself,  with  a  great  clattering 
he  sprawled  downward  across  the  shin- 
gles, dangled  an  instant  in  the  air,  then 
fell  heavily  to  the  earth. 

"Slim  I  Oh,  Slim  I  What  you doin'  ? 
What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  boys 
inside,  but  they  had  no  answer. 

For  several  minutes  Sallow  lay  still 
on  the  ground  where  he  had  fallen; 
then,  rising,  he  felt  his  bruised  limbs  to 
see  if  any  of  them  were  broken,  after 
which  he  limped  painfully  around  to  the 
front  and  opened  the  door.  Shorty  and 
Jeff  almost  fell  on  his  neck  for  joy. 

"You  come  just  in  time,  old  man. 
I'm  froze  to  death,"  said  Shorty.  11  Did 
you  fall  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  the  rue- 
ful figure  of  Sallow. 

"  Fall !"  cried  that  worthy,  reproach- 
fully. "Didn't  you  hear  me  ?  It's  20 
feet,  I  know,  an'  I've  got  a  bone  broke 
in  both  legs.  Don't  believe  I  can  ever 
walk  home." 

At  that  time  there  was  a  noise  of 
some  one  moving  in  the  Caruthers' 
kitchen.  The  three  culprits  looked  at 
each  other  with  renewed  terror. 

"  Scoot !"  cried  Sallow,  and,  forget- 
ting his  lameness,  he  led  the  way. 

They  did  not  stop  to  shut  the  gate, 
but  ran  past  the  barn,  startling  the 
cattle  again,  clambered  over  the  fence 
and  fled  at  their  best  speed,  Sallow 
first,  Jeff  next  and  Shorty  waddling 
desperately  in  the  rear.  A  tall  man 
standing  on  the  south  veranda  of  the 
Caruthers  house  smiled  knowingly  as  he 
saw  the  three  animated  figures  disap- 
pearing down  the  road  in  the  dim  light. 

The  three  discomfited  night  prowlers 
were  much  surprised  the  following  day 
to  receive  notice  to  call  at  the  princi- 
pal's office  after  school  With  many 
misgivings  they  obeyed.  Professor 
Caruthers  began  in  his  usual  abrupt 
manner: 

"Young  men,  you  were  out  of  your 
rooms  last  night." 

"No,  sir;  no,  we  wasn't,  professor," 
Oran  began,  but  stopped  at  a  nudge 
from  his  tall  monitor. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  was  out  a  little  while," 
said  Sallow. 

"A  little  while?  I  thought  so.  Well, 
I  take  it  you  had  a  pleasant  time." 

To  this  the  boys  ventured  no  answer. 
Professor  Caruthers  looked  at  them  a 
moment,  as  if  he  waited  for  them  to 
say  something,  then  arose  and  went  to 
a  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  selected 
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from  a  pile  of  keen  sticks  three  that 
looked  serviceable.  The  boys  under- 
stood what  was  coming,  and  with  faces 
quickly  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
occasion  began  to  take  off  their  coats. 
The  ordeal  was  soon  over  and  the  vic- 
tims stood  in  sullen  awkwardness, 
awaiting  the  final  admonition. 

"  By  the  way,  young  men,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Caruthers,  in  a  manner  much 
less  brusque,  "to-morrow  is  Thanks- 
giving. Possibly  you  had  thought  of  it. 
Mrs.  Caruthers  told  me  this  morning 
that  she  is  going  to  have  a  turkey 
for  dinner,  a  fine  gobbler — no  doubt 
you've  seen  him  around  the  yard— a 
monstrous  fellow,  and  fat  as  a  'possum. 
She  said  she  would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  boys  eat  with  us.  Sallow,  Neeley, 
Davis,  we  will  expect  you.  All  right, 
is  it?  Very  well — don't  disappoint  us. 
Ah,  good  bye,"  and  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  he  dismissed  them. — Globe-Demo- 
crat.   

At  Three  Score  Years  and  Ten. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ira  W. 
Adams,  Calistoga. 

Press  on,  my  soul,  with  ardent  zeal, 
With  fortitude  press  on; 
For  short  indeed  must  be  thy  earthly 
stay. 

Faint  not,  fear  not,  but  trust  in  God 
To  lead  thee  safely  on,  while  dwelling' 
Here  within  thy  time-worn  tenement, 
Whose  trembling-  walls  remind  thee  oft 
That  soon  they'll  crumhle,  totter,  fall, 
And  then  return  to  dust  from  whence 
they  came. 

But  soul-life  never,  never  dies, 

For  when  released  from  its  frail  dwelling 

place  on  earth, 
Still  lives,  we  humbly  trust,  in  some 

bright  heavenly  sphere; 
Progressing  on  and  on,  forever  and  for 


Turpentine  a  Moth  Preventive. 


It  is  foolish  for  people  to  pack  cloth- 
ing and  furs  away  in  cedar  chests,  in 
moth  bags  or  encased  with  clusters  of 
moth  balls  or  camphor,  for  these  things 
are  poor  expedients  at  the  best.  Moths 
will  never  settle  where  there  are  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  light,  so  that  clothing 
which  is  kept  right  in  the  closets  and 
frequently  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine will  be  freer  from  the  destroying 
moths  than  those  garments  which  are 
kept  packed  carefully  with  a  lot  of 
compounds  which  will  do  little  for  the 
clothing  save  impart  a  disagreeable 
odor  to  it. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to 
keep  winter  clothing,  for  example, 
around  the  house  during  the  summer — 
closets  are  generally  so  small  that  it  is 
apt  to  be  very  much  in  the  way.  It 
has  to  be  packed,  but  for  this  purpose 
a  trunk  is  better  than  anything  else. 
Brush  the  garments  carefully,  even 
turning  the  pockets  inside  out  and 
treating  them  to  the  brush,  and  then 
place  the  clothing  in  the  trunk,  putting 
sheets  of  newspapers  between  the  gar- 
ments. Moths  do  not  like  this  paper, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  moth 
fly  that  may  have  found  lodgment  on 
the  cloth  to  turn  up  its  wings  and  die; 
but  if  one  wants  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  a  trifling  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine sprinkled  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk  will  absolutely  pre- 
vent any  moths  living  on  the  garments 
that  are  packed  there. 

It  may  even  be  sprinkled  on  the 
clothing  if  one  desires,  for  turpentine 
will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics 
or  colors,  and  the  odor  vanishes  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


"Nerves"  Cured  by  Half  a  Second 
Sleep  at  Noon. 


A  well-known  man  in  England  had 
among  his  ancestors  a  number  of  men 
and  women  who  committed  suicide.  He 
himself  became  melancholy,  and  his  chil- 
dren, who  knew  the  hereditary  taint, 
were  much  worried  about  him.  A  phy- 
sician told  him  that  mental  fatigue  was 
his  trouble  and  persuaded  him  to  try  an 
experiment.  The  man  was  a  very  busy 
man  and  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  taking  a 
nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  finally 
agreed  to  the  following:  He  would  sit 
up  in  his  easy  chair  every  afternoon 


with  his  hands  over  his  knees,  holding  a 
dinner  bell  in  both  his  hands.  If  he  lost 
consciousness  and  went  to  sleep  he 
would  be  willing  to  sleep  for  so  long  a 
time  as  it  would  take  for  the  dinner  bell 
to  fall  to  the  floor  and  wake  him  up. 

The  doctor  who  suggested  this  ar- 
rangement declared  that  the  mere  men- 
tal relaxation  of  going  to  sleep,  if  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  would  suffice  to  save 
him.  He  invited  his  patient  to  study 
activity  of  the  brain  by  noticing  how 
many  things  he  would  dream  while  the 
dinner  bell  was  falling  to  the  floor. 

Every  day  for  several  months  the  man 
with  the  suicidal  heredity  sat  down  after 
luncheon  with  the  dinner  bell  in  his 
hands.  Every  day  he  went  to  sleep, 
slept  for  half  a  second  while  the  bell  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  his  mental  condition 
improved  steadily,  partly  because  of  the 
rest  which  his  mind  got  by  losing  con- 
sciousness for  a  second,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  the  extraordi- 
nary dreams  which  passed  through  his 
brain  while  the  bell  was  falling.  These 
dreams  carried  him  all  over  the  world, 
and  seemed  to  last  indefinitely.  A  dozen 
or  more  human  beings  were  mixed  up  in 
them.  A  long  succession  of  events, 
which  were  perfectly  clear,  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  gradually  interrupted  by 
a  sound  from  a  distance,  which  at  first 
would  mix  in  with  the  dream,  and  ulti- 
mately would  prove  to  be  the  dinner 
bell  striking  the  floor.  The  ordinary 
person  who  says  he  has  been  dreaming 
all  night  probably  does  not  realize  that 
he  actually  dreamed  about  a  second  and 
a  half  while  he  was  waking  up. — The 
World  Magazine. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Scotch  Shortcake. — An  American- 
ized Scotch  shortcake  is  made  thus, 
when  a  simple  dessert  is  wanted:  Make 
an  ordinary  cookie  dough,  flavoring 
with  either  lemon  or  vanilla,  and  cut 
out  into  forms.  Butter  each  lightly 
and  sprinkle  with  the  candied  seeds  of 
various  colors  obtainable  at  the  confec- 
tioner's. Bake  in  cookie  tins  and  serve 
hot  or  cold. 

An  Easy  Pickle. — A  very  easy 
pickle  to  make  is  cucumber  chop.  Good 
Housekeeping  furnishes  this  recipe: 
Chop  three  dozen  cucumbers  and  eight- 
een white  onions  as  for  a  piccalilli,  add 
salt,  and  leave  over  night.  Strain  in 
the  morning  and  add  one  small  teacup- 
ful  of  white  mustard  seed,  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  black  pepper  and 
enough  vinegar  to  cover. 

Garlic  in  Cooking. — Americans  will 
probably  never  learn  to  eat  garlic 
stewed  like  onions,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  are  using  it  in  cooking  to  a 
greater  extent  than  would  have  seemed 
possible  a  few  years  ago.  Five  or  ten 
cents  buys  enough  garlic  to  last  even 
those  who  like  it  through  a  winter. 
Since  it  is  so  cheap  it  pays  to  always 
have  it  on  hand,  and  to  learn  to  use  it 
wisely,  which  means  not  too  well.  Rub 
a  scrap  of  dried  bread  or  toast  with  a 
split  clove  of  garlic  and  toss  with  the 
salad.  The  French  call  it  a  chapon, 
and  it  is  extremely  good.  Rubbing  a 
bit  of  garlic  over  a  hot  platter  improves 
the  taste  of  beefsteak. 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS* 

Wmktttar 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 

Always  keep  it  handy. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  wart  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
*ssay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.   Full  course  of 

ssaylng  150.  Established  1864   Send  tor  Circular. 


From  Whichever  Standpoint  You 
Choose  to  Look  at  It, 

"GOLDEN  GATE" 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS. 
Western  Meat  Company, 

S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

*  'orward  to  grettinf?  y 
Sleel  Ball  Gearing 
lean  in  an  hour's  ti 
itee  i  t  and  then  stai 

OK 


Look  forward  to  getting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.  K. 
Rotary  Sleel  Ball  Gearing  Waauer  it's  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  get 
them  clean  in  an  hour's  time.  Our  O.  K.  means  satislaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
tiile  ot  the  tub  corrugated  like  a  washboard.  The  wheel  turns 
right  or  left,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reverses  automatically,  turning 
clothes  back  and  foith  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  does  away 
with  the  w  ash  day  backaches.  Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and  ask 
toseeit.  If  he  don't  handle  the  O.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

[H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road.  Davenport,  la. 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  [remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  Is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


Go 

East 

on  that 

matchless  train 

Overland 
Limited 

New  cars  and  equipment, 
electric  lights,  library, 
reading  lamp  in  every  berth, 
barber  shop,  club  car, 
best  dining  service, 
route  the  most  scenic, 
through  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden  and 

Right  to 
Chicago 

in  3  days.   For  tickets, 
reservations,  etc., 
ask  agents  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office 

613  Market  Street 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


I,B— ^  STOPPED  FUEL 
™ I      I  Permanently  Cured  by 

-I  X  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.  I  I  V NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Fiu  after  flratday'auae. 

■  CONSULTATION,  peraonal  or  by  mall,  treettae  •oil 
m»  TRIAL,  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
Naaiooa  DiaounsKn.  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitas' 
Danco,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
OB.R.B.KLINE- 1(1  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   8end  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kramer  &  lira.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  10$ 


fc  The  Western  Empire  "  a  32-page  mag- 
I  iiz i tie  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  ob 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents. 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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The  Markets* 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  November  16,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  Id  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  May. 

Wednesday  $1  12*6.1  13*    11  13*@1  12?S 

Thursday   1  13*®  1  UK      1  12*@1  IS* 

Friday   1  13«@1  15         1  ,s  @'  14 54 

Saturday   1  14   <ai  1434      1  I3*@l  14* 

Monday   1  145£®1  1354       1  14*@1  18'^ 

Tuesday   I  185i@I  11         1  13?»@1  \i% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   49  ®bl%  4«1»@47 

Thursday   *2\<mht>H  47«®46»4 

Friday   B0W51*  46S>®47 

Saturday   52*®51*  47*@46* 

Monday   51S(a'60*         46«to46  V 

Tnesday   50X®50  46*@46 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  191)4.  May,  1905. 

Thursday   II  47»6@1  «X         *1  48s;®  1  47* 

Pridav     @   1  47S@1  47* 

Saturday   1  45*@1  45?i  1  47*®1  46'i 

Monday   1  44*@i  44*        l  46*®1  n\ 

Tuesday    1  44   ®1  43*  1  45  @1  44* 

Wednesday   1  43?„@1  44  1  44S6@1  45* 

Wheat. 

There  has  been  a  generally  steady  tone 
to  the  spot  wheat  market  most  of  the 
time  since  last  review,  and  no  pronounced 
fluctuations  in  speculative  values.  De- 
cember and  May  options  averaged  a  little 
higher  here  than  previous  week,  but  were 
somewhat  lower  East.  While  offerings  in 
this  conter  continue  light,  the  ox  port  move- 
ment for  November  bids  fair  to  be  of  toler- 
ably liberal  proportions,  already  aggre- 
gating over  11,500  tons,  which  is  a  greater 
quantity  than  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  four  months  preceding,  or  for 
the  current  season  up  to  the  1st  instant. 
Shippers  are  doing  scarcely  any  charter- 
ing at  present,  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
loading  fleet  will  soon  be  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions.  The  freight  market 
is  decidedly  weak  and  the  Ship  Owners' 
Combine  is  meeting  with  poor  success. 
Several  ships  departed  in  ballast  the  past 
week  and  others  are  preparing  to  take 
the  same  course.  A  ship  was  chartered 
for  wheat  from  Portland  to  Europe  at  20 
shillings,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  17s. 
6d.  from  this  port.  The  combination  has 
been  contending  for  22s.  6d.  from  San 
Francisco,  but  to  get  business  has  been 
granting  an  unusual  number  of  lay  days, 
and  then  giving  marked  reductions  for 
prompt  loading. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42*®1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  t\A1\®\ . 43fa. 

May,  1905,  delivery.  I1.48v,;@1.44*. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.437«@1.44;  May, 
1905,  11.44 \(&\.  45*. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d®-s-d 

Freight  rates   U*@12*s  — ®20s 

Local  market  II  37*@1  40        II  42*@1  45 

Floor. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
especially  of  favorite  marks  and  recent 
makes.  Quotable  values  are  without 
change,  but  for  desirable  qualities  the 
market  is  Arm  at  prevailing  rates.  There 
is  a  good  export  demand  and  business  on 
local  account  is  fully  up  to  the  average. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced  in  the  barley  market, 
with  offerings  of  good  to  choice  by  no 
means  heavy,  and  inquiry  fairly  active, 
both  for  shipment  and  on  local  account. 
That  the  last  crop  in  this  State  was  com- 
paratively small  is  evidenced  by  the  re- 
ceipts and  shipments.  Receipts  for  sea- 
son to  date  aggregate  less  than  100,000 
tons,  as  against  17(3,000  tons  for  corre- 
sponding time  last  year.  Shipments  since 
July  1st  do  not  aggregate  50,000  tons,  as 
against  142,000  tons  for  corresponding 
period  in  1903.  Another  shipment  of 
Chevalier  was  made  the  past  week,  13,440 
centals,  valued  at  $17,472,  going  to  Fre- 
mantle,  Australia.  A  shipment  of  20,411 
centals  brewing  barley,  valued  at  $24,000, 
was  cleared  for  London,  and  a  part  cargo 
of  58,646  centals,  valued  at  $70,000,  went 
afloat  for  Hull,  England. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  tl  ll*@i  12* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07*@1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12*@1  17* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  tochoioe   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  (5)1  10 

Oats. 

Stocks  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  are 
considerably  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  and 
are  of  decidedly  lower  average  as  to  qual- 
ity.   Values  for  ordinary  grades  are  rul- 


<ai  so 
<ai  50 

@1  65 

@ — 
@ — 

@1  45 


Stocks 


I  ing  steady.  Choice  to  select  seed  oats  are 
in  quite  'limited  supply  and  are  readily 
salable  at  comparatively  stiff  prices. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  1150  <ai  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  37*®  1  4o 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®l  :io 

Milling   1  «  §'  5? 

Black  oats   }  JJ  g J  • 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  35  fail  50 

•  Corn. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, which  remain  about  the  same  as 
last  noted.  There  is  not  much  corn  of 
any  sort  in  store  here,  and  nothing  to 
warrant  anticipating  excessive  supplies 
this  season.  Nearly  600  tons  have  been 
shipped  to  Central  America  within  the 
past  fortnight. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  45 

Large  Yellow   1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  60 

Egyptian  White    

Egyptian  Brown    

Eastern,  In  bulk   1  35 

Rye. 

There  is  some  demand  for  seed 
are  light  and  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice  II  42*@1  47* 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  supplies. 
Quotable  nominally  at  $2.00(«  2.25  for  good 
to  choice. 

Beans. 

Rain-damaged  beans  are  offering  quite 
freely  and  for  this  stock  the  market  can- 
not be  termed  firm,  sales  ranging  mainly 
from  $1  to  $2  per  cental,  as  to  variety  and 
condition  of  the  beans.  For  good  to 
choice  beans,  sound  and  dry,  the  market 
is  unfavorable  to  buyers,  some  very  choice 
lots  being  held  above  quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90   @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  30 

Large  White   2  40  <a2  65 

Pinks   2  25   @3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25  @3  10 

Red  Kidneys   4  50   @5  00 

Reds   4  00  04  60 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  15  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50   ®2  SB 

Dried  Peas. 

Offerings  of  domestic  are  light  and  are 
mostly  damp.  Choice  would  bring  higher 
figures  than  are  warranted  as  quotations 
for  the  average  run  of  stock  now  on  mar- 
ket. Several  carloads  of  Eastern  Green 
arrived  and  were  promptly  placed. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  25  #2  50 

Uarbanzos,  Large   3  25   (d  3  50 

<:»rbanzos.  Small   3  00   6tS  26 

Niles   2  25  ®  

Hops. 

Market  in  this  center  showed  the  same 
firm  tone  previously  noted,  with  offerings 
rather  light  from  either  first  or  second 
hands.  The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing  tho 
past  week  for  Australia,  carried  49,000 
pounds,  being  about  250  bales.  Advices 
from  Tacoma  state  that  the  largest  sale 
of  hops  made  in  this  country  this  season 
was  consummated  Friday,  when  the  crop 
oftheMuxee  ranch,  in  tho  Yakima  val- 
ley, embracing  11,000  bales,  was  bought 
by  Tacoma  dealers  at  a  price  said  to  be 
not  less  than  30c,  although  the  stock  was 
not  of  the  highest  grade.  Reports  from 
Oregon  indicate  an  active  market,  with 
prices  very  firm.  Harry  Frazer,  a  promi- 
nent grower  of  Sacramento,  is  reported 
selling  by  contract  1100  bales  of  next  sea- 
son's crop  at  17c,  C.  C.  Donovan  of  Santa 
Rosa  being  the  purchaser.  The  New 
York  Producers'  Price  Current  says: 
"  In  New  York  State  this  week  the  situa- 
tion has  been  quiet.  Growers  who  are 
still  holding  are  very  firm  in  their  views 
and  refuse  to  accept  going  prices.  How- 
ever, some  smalh  r  lets  are  constantly 
dropping  off  at  35@36c.  On  this  market 
there  have  been  sales  of  Pacifies  for  ex- 
port of  about  500  bales  at  34c.  States 
have  also  been  handled  in  considerable 
quantity,  but  only  choice  export  quality. 
Prices  have  ranged  from  36@37Jc.  The 
market  in  Germany  is  very  strong,  with 
an  upward  tendency.  The  London  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  but  prices  remain  un- 
changed." 

California,  good  to  choice.  1904  crop   29  @32 

Wool. 

In  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  business  in 
this  center.  Market  has  a  strong  tone, 
with  prospects  of  materially  higher  prices 
ruling  for  1905  clip  than  have  been  cur- 
rent this  year.  In  Montana  choice  wools 
are  being  held  at  25c.  Advices  from  Ar- 
gentina report  prices  7(3  7ic.  per  lb.  higher 
than  last  year.  In  Buenos  Ayres  choice 
wools  are  selling  at  23c,  equivalent  to 
34c.  and  freight,  laid  down  in  this  coun- 
try, the  duty  being  11c. 

SPUING. 

Northern,  free  22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  ®21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @15 

Sun  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  ®10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Arrivals  of  hay  aggregated  lighter  than 
previous  week,  shippers  having  difficulty 
in  securing  cars.  Prices  snowed  no  quo- 
table improvement,  however,  the  demand 
being  rather  slow.  Most  of  the  hay  now 
coming  forward  is  in  fairly  good  to  choice 


condition.  Receipts  of  straw  are  light, 
but  are  proving  enough  for  immediate 
demand. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  50  @  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00  @  13  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  12  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ®  10  00 

Barley   9  00  ®  12  00 

Alfalfa   9  00   @  11  50 

Stock  hay   5  00   ®   7  00 

Compressed   12  00  ul  15  00 

Straw,  $  bale   45  ®  65 

Mlllstaffs. 

Demand  for  Bran  and  Middlings  showed 
some  improvement  and  market  was 
slightly  firmer,  but  there  was  no  material 
advance  in  quotable  values.  Market  for 
Rolled  Barley  is  moderately  firm.  Milled 
Corn  is  being  steadily  held. 

Bran,  fl  ton  II-  00  ®  19  f0 

Middlings   24  00  ®  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00  @  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  ®  24  00 

Cornmeal   31  60  ®  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50  ®  32  50 

Oilcake  Meal   SI  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  not  offering  in  great 
quantity,  and  that  the  market  will  be 
heavily  stocked  any  time  this  season  with 
either  domestic  or  imported  is  not  likely. 
There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  Mustard 
Seed,  with  spot  stocks  light  and  market 
tolerably  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  13  ®13* 

Canary   6*®  6\ 

Rape   \\®  2* 

Hemp   3*«a— 

Timothy   5  ®  5* 

Honey. 

For  choice  to  select  water-white  tho 
market  is  rather  firm,  there  being  only 
moderate  quantities  of  this  description 
now  in  stock.  Amber  grades  are  in  fair 
supply  and  are  meeting  with  little  inquiry 
at  a  rather  low  range  of  values. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Kxtracted,  Light  Amber   4*@  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   3J»®  4* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  3* 

White  Comb,  1-frames  12  @13 

Amber  Comb   9  @U 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  coming  forward.  Desirable 
qualities  are  readily  placed,  values  ruling 
steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 

Prime  to  choice  Beef  is  in  fair  demand 
and  current  values  for  same  are  being 
well  maintained.  Market  for  Veal  is 
without  quotable  change,  although  re- 
ceipts are  showing  some  decrease.  Mut- 
ton is  selling  at  generally  unchanged 
prices,  and  no  special  changes  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.  Choice  Lamb  is  meet- 
ing with  good  custom  at  steady  values. 
Hogs  are  in  light  receipt  and  are  meeting 
as  a  rule  with  ready  sale  at  full  current 
figures. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
t-cimmand  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 

profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
«  holesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f,  ft   6*@  6*£ 

lleef,  2nd  quality   5  @  5* 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7* 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  fts   4*,®  5 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4*@— 

Bogs,  small,  fat   4*@  4Ji 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   6  @  7 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   7   ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  *  ft   8  @  B 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  firm  at  last  quoted  ad- 
vance, with  demand  good.  There  is  a 
fair  amount  of  business  doing  in  Pelts 
and  Tallow  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  \lways  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts. . ..—  @I0      —  @9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  ®  9*   —   ®  8* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  fts.  .—  @  9*  —  ®  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —  ®  9*   —   ®  8* 

Stags  —  ®  7      —  @  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  ®10*  -  ®  9* 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @11*  —  @10* 

Dry  Hides  —  @17      -  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  @15      —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium.  TO  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ■  skin   40®  00 

Pelts,  shearling,  f  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.. 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4* 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2*@3* 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

Business  in  this  department  continues 
of  exceedingly  light  volume.  In  quota- 
tions there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Bean  Bags    I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   8*®7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5J(®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  @5* 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  V  100    4  60  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   82  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  8*ft   80  ® — 


Poultry. 

There  was  a  generally  better  tone  to 
the  poultry  market.  Chickens  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  were  in  good  request 
and  brought  better  average  figures  than 
previous  week.  Turkeys  continued  in 
light  receipt  and  were  favored  with  a  firm 
market.  The  prospects  are  that  some 
people  will  find  it  necessary  to  go  without 
Turkey  this  Thanksgiving.  Ducks  and 
Geese  in  fine  condition  sold  readily.  Pig- 
eon market  was  quiet  for  Old;  Young  were 
in  good  demand. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  f(  ft  I  24   @  27 

Turkeys,  Young,  f,  ft   20  ®  22 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  ft   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  @  6  00 

Fryers   4  50  ®500 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50   @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  $  dozen   5  00  ®  5  50 

Ducks,  large  young,  f(  dozen   5  00  @  7  00 

Geese,     pair   1  75  ®  2  00 

Goslings,  f,  pair   2  00   ®  2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  00  ®  1  26 

Pigeons,  young   2  00  ®  2  25 

Bntter. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  butter  market, 
and  poor  prospect  for  any  speedy  recov- 
ery in  prices.  Stocks  are  heavy  of  both 
fresh  and  cold  storage  butter.  To  relieve 
the  situation,  some  shipments  of  fresh 
and  held  stock  may  be  made  East,  but 
this  can  be  done  only  at  low  figures.  Our 
choice  creamery  would  net  about  18c.  on 
the  present  Eastern  market.  The  mis- 
take of  the  past  has  been  in  putting  local 
prices  so  high  as  to  permit  of  the  profit- 
able importation  of  Eastern  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   20  @21 

Creamery,  firsts   19  ®20 

Creamery,  seconds   16  @17 

Dairy,  select   18  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   13  @14 

Mixed  Store   10  @12 

Cheese. 

No  particular  change  to  note  in  quot- 
able values,  but  market  is  slightly  easier 
in  tone.  Receivers  are  endeavoring  to 
avoid  accumulations,  believing  that  prices 
have  toucned  zenith  for  the  current  sea- 
son. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   ll*i®12* 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®ll 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®I0 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ©12* 

Eastern   11  ®I8 

KCK*. 

While  not  many  choice  to  select  eggs 
are  coming  forward,  the  demand  for  them 
is  slow  at  the  stiff  prices  lately  estab- 
lished. It  is  feared  the  market  will  break 
after  the  Thanksgiving  trade  has  been 
supplied.  Sales  this  week  over  45c.  were 
confined  mainly  to  favorite  brands.  Cold 
storage  eggs  are  being  crowded  to  sale  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  at  comparatively 
low  prices. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  45  ®48 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  37*042* 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27*(&32* 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®27 

Eastern  seconds   19  @21 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  shows  decided  firmness 
for  good  to  choice  stock,  offerings  being 
light.  Green  Peas  arrived  from  Los  An- 
geles and  sold  to  advantage.  Tomatoes 
were  in  fair  supply,  but  were  mostly  un- 
der choice.  Rhubarb  moved  slowly  and 
asking  prices  were  reduced. 

Beans,  Lima,  f  lb   4   @  5 

Beans,  String.  *  ft   2*®  4 

Beans.  Wax,  ■  ft   3  @  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100  fts. . .     65  ®  75 

Cucumbers,  V  box   30   @  60 

Egg  Plant,  V  box   50  @  75 

Garlic,  »  ft   4  ®  4* 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   50  ®  75 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  f,  ctl   1  75  @  2  00 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ^  ft    3  ®  6 

I'epners.  Green,  fl  box   25  (St  50 

Rhubarb.  ¥  box   75  ®  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  large  box   1  00   ®  1  25 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang..  small  bx  65  (a)  75 
Tomatoes,  box   40  ®  90 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  boles  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Sacramento  river  potatoes  continue  in 
heavy  stock,  and  for  common  qualities 
the  market  is  slow  and  weak.  Choice  to 
fancy  Burbanks  sell  in  a  limited  way  to 
comparatively  fair  advantage.  Arrivals 
of  Sweets  were  not  so  heavy  as  previous 
week,  but  there  were  enough  for  the 
demand  and  market  was  without  special 
improvement. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f  cental   90  ®  1  30 

River  Burbanks,  »  cental   40  «  76 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  8  76 

Oregon  Burbanks,  Tfr  cental   75  M,  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  cental   65  ®  90 

Fresh  Krnlts. 

Apples  continue  in  heavy  stock,  with 
further  free  arrivals  this  week  from  Ore- 
gon and  Colorado.  While  there  were  no 
radical  changes  in  quotable  values,  the 
market  for  the  general  run  of  offerings 
lacked  firmness.  Good  to  choice  apples, 
other  than  Spitzenberg,  were  offered 
freely  at  $1@1'.25  per  box.  Oregon  Spitz- 
enberg were  quoted  up  to  $1.50  per  box, 
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and  in  a  small  way  were  held  a  little 
higher,  but  they  had  to  be  of  exception- 
ally fine  quality  to  command  $1.50  from 
dealers.  Lady  Apples  were  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity  and  were  mainly  held 
at  $2@2.25  per  box,  but  movement  in 
them  was  rather  light;  they  will  be  in 
better  request  a  little  later  on.  Winter 
Nelis  Pears  were  in  light  supply,  and  for 
choice  there  was  a  fair  demand  at  tolera- 
bly good  prices.  Persimmons  were  in  in- 
creased receipt  and  lower.  Grapes  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  were  not  in  heavy  stock 
and  were  readily  placed  at  full  current 
figures,  especially  such  as  were  suitable 
for  shipment.  Pigs  were  in  fair  supply, 
mostly  from  Sonoma  and  Martinez.  Ber- 
ries arrived  sparingly  and  were  mainly 
under  choice;  for  desirable  qualities  the 
market  was  quite  firm. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  40   @   1  60 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B).  bx.. .    1  00   @  125 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  #  box   60   @  100 

Apples,  Lady,  ft  box   1  50   <a   2  25 

Figs,  Black,  f,  box   65   ©    1  00 

Grapes,  $  box  or  crate   50  fta   1  00 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   1  25  @   1  75 

Huckleberries,  f*fb   5  @  7 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  $  box   1  25  @  175 

Pears,  Cooking,  f,  box   40  @  75 

Persimmons,  f,  regular  box   40  @  75 

Pomegranates,  ^  small  box   50  @  75 

Pomegranates,  ijJ  large  box   1  00  @   1  50 

Quinces,  ^  box   35  @  60 

Raspberries,  <p  chest   4  00  @   7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest  8  00  @  10  00 

Strawberries,  large,  $  chest   2  50  @  5  00 

Dried  Fruits. 
In  the  way  of  shipments  outward  by 
sea,  there  has  been  something  doing  in 
the  dried  fruit  market  the  past  week. 
Particularly  has  this  been  the  care  as  re- 
gards Prunes,  the  German  ship  Ammon 
taking  for  Germany  1,913,260  ft>s.,  one  of 
the  heaviest  shipments  ever  made  from 
this  port.  The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing 
for  Australia  the  past  week,  carried  a 
large  quantity  of  dried  fruit,  aggregating 
94,000  t>s.,  exclusive  of  Raisins,  and  includ- 
ing 36,000  lbs.  Prunes,  19,300  lbs.  Apricots, 
10,200  lbs.  Apples,  6,200  lbs.  Peaches,  1,500 
lbs.  Pears.  For  most  varieties  the  mar- 
ket is  ruling  firm,  Apples  being  about  the 
only  noteworthy  exception,  offerings  of 
same  being  on  the  increase.  Market  for 
Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pitted  Plums  is 
showing  decided  strength,  with  stocks 
light,  and  that  these  will  all  rulestift'er  be- 
fore the  season  closes  is  very  probable. 
High-grade  Peaches  are  in  quite  limited 
supply  and  are  being  firmly  held.  Current 
values  for  Prunes  are  being  well  main- 
tained, and  any  changes  in  the  near 
future  are  almost  certain  to  be  better 
figures;  present  offerings  are  mostly  me- 
dium sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-fft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   iy%®  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  6  @  6H 

Aprioots,  Moorpark   9  @11V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  R>   7H@ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-tt>  box,  1-fb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7%®  1% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  $  lb   6%@  7M 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5H@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6y,@  8H 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6tf@  7y, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4   @  V/t 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  ll^rai^c;  40-50s,  3%&4c; 
50-60S,  2?a@3c;  60-70s,  2'4@2Hc;  70-80S,  l%@2c; 
80-90S,  1K@1Xc;  90-lOOs,  l@t>4c ;  small,  %@lo. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4V, 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  iVt 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2V2 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raisins. 

Market  is  firm  for  good  to  choice.  Of- 
ferings of  high  grade  Raisins  are  light. 
Not  only  is  this  year's  crop  proving 
smaller  than  generally  estimated,  but  the 
quality  is  not  up  to  the  average  of  former 
seasons.  The  outward  movement,  largely 
of  last  year's  stock,  is  of  liberal  propor- 
tions.   The  steamer  Sierra,  sailing  the 


past  week,  took  138,000  lbs.  for  Australia, 
and  the  steamer  City  of  Puebla,  departing 
on  11th  inst.,  carried  52,000  lbs.  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

crop  or  1904. 
(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-B>  box          90   @  95 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-fb  box   95  @1  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-Ib  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20-  lb  box  1  85  @  

Imperials.  20-tb  box  2  25  @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3  @3V4c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3i4<g>3&c 

4-  Crown  Standard  ".  .4J4@4jJc 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6Hc 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5kc 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  596c 

Choice.  12-oz.  Seeded  i%o 

Bleach  d  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4%®i^c 
Hleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.4^@7iic 

Oltras  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  new  crop  are  in  good  supply 
for  this  early  date,  but  it  is  the  exception 
where  they  are  sufficiently  ripe  to  be 
sought  after  for  immediate  use.  For 
choice  well  colored  there  is  a  very  fair  de- 
mand and  a  tolerably  firm  market.  Not 
many  Lemons  offering  and  for  desirable 
qualities  the  market  inclines  in  favor  of 
sellers.  Limes  are  going  at  unchanged 
figures. 

Oranges,  New  Navels,  f,  box   1  75   @3  00 

Oranges,  Valencias,  f  box   3  50   @4  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .  1  25  @1  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ^  box        3  00  @3  50 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  2  50   @3  00 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  50  @2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00   @3  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  y  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Stocks  of  Almonds  are  showing  steady 
reduction,  and  current  values  for  good  to 
choice  are  being  well  maintained.  No.  1 
to  choice  Walnuts  are  in  active  request, 
with  market  strong  for  stock  of  this  sort. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  $  fb   6  @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  13  @16 

I  X  L  Almonds  12(4@14 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @13 

Languedoc  Almonds   9H@10V£ 

Shelled  Almonds,  $  fh  18  @22 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   554®  6H 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12i4@13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  softshell  lOHfgill 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  11H@12 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9tf@10 

Wine. 

Not  much  has  been  yet  done  in  this 
year's  dry  wines  and  values  for  the  same 
are  consequently  not  very  clearly  defined. 
For  one  large  lot  offered  this  week  the 
grower  has  had  reasonable  assurance  that 
he  can  realize  16c,  San  Francisco  delivery. 
The  quotable  range  may  be  said  to  be 
14@16c,  with  a  possibility  of  slightly 
higher  figures  from  outside  buyers  for 
particularly  desirable  lots.  Receipts  of 
wine  last  week  at  San  Francisco  were 
305,450  gallons,  and  for  preceding  week 
were  358,975  gallons.  The  steamer  Aca- 
pulco,  sailing  Nov.  12th,  carried  85,391 
gallons  and  20  cases,  mainly  for  New  York. 
The  British  ship  Chelmsford,  clearing  for 
London,  carried  8,875  gallons  and  60  cases. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904, 


Flour,  H  sk                  53,523  1,560,032 

Wheat,  ctls  211,372  420,642 

Barley,  ctls  112,333  890,141 

Oats,  ctls                         Ill  10,251 

Corn,  ctls                      4,736  31,042 

Beans,  sks                      1,098  27,783 

Hay,  bales                      3,850  62,672 

Wool,  lbs  ,  I  809,532 

Hops,  lbs                         850  133,513 

Honey,  cases                475  1,139 

Potatoes,  pkgs            2,038  40,110 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,640,708 
387,066 
2,812,320 
10,652 
7,108 
16,173 
68,598 
1,562,594 
296,845 
3,026 
37,566 


Sttjdebaker  Bros,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  write:  "At  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion we  won  the  grand  prize  for  our  ex- 
hibition of  vehicles  for  all  trades  and  pur- 
poses, and  harness  and  trappings  in  end- 
less variety.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
Studebaker  against  the  world." 

New  Patents. 


*rnes, 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   59.950 

Wheat,  ctls  170,341 

Barley,  ctls   99,011 

Oats,  ctls   10,454 

Corn,  ctls   14,30n 

Rye,  ctls   3,815 

Beans,  sks   34,400 

Potatoes,  sks   33,221 

Onions,  sks   1,958 

Hay,  tons   2,422 

Wool,  bales   1,574 

Hops,  bales   873 


Since 
July  1,1904 


1,960,823 
1,288  415 
1,604,272 
507,929 
70,837 
25,988 
272,941 
480,079 
62,009 
85,604 
34,123 
25,075 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,326,068 
861,687 
3,446,827 
555,261 
57,408 
26,698 
404,495 
492,121 
79,715 
90,067 
30,082 
20,075 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1904. 

773,701.— Bank  Check— J.  W.  Amrath,  S.  F. 
773,846.— Lathe  Center  Grinder— H.  C  Ba 

Oakland,  Cal. 
774,130.  —  Cattle  Guard  —  F.  Bartlett,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

773,625.— Log  Raft— A.  Becker,  Seattle,  Wash. 

773.914.  — Steam  Boiler  — D.  Best,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 

773.915.  —Steam  Boiler  — D.  Best,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 

773.916.  — Water  Purifier  -D.  Best,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 

774,132.— Journal  Bearing— W.  N.  Best,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

773.711.  — Safety  Pin— E.  A.  Campbell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

773,921.  —  Sucker  Rod  Joint  — E.  B.  Campbell, 

Bakersfleld,  Cal. 
773,542.— Furnace— B.  H.  Cass,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

773.712.  — Trap— T.  E.  Castleberry,  Modesto,  Cal 
773,849.— Water  Gates— A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka,  Cal. 
773,716.  — Collar— G.  P.  Cragin,  Spokane,  Wash. 
774,045.— Tooth— C  A.  Davis,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
774,136.— Chiffonier— J.  M.  Forbes,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

773.562.  —  Earth  Auger  —  E.  Gerry,  Whatcom, 
Wash 

774,067.— Tritmator— I.  S.  Goldman,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

773,637. — Checkhein — J.  R.  Griffith,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

773.735.  — Power  Hammer— T.  H.  Griffltts,  S.  F. 

773.736.  — Elevators— C.  I.  Hall,  S.  F. 

773,871.— Bedding  Plow— A.  Horner,  Paauilo,  H.  I. 
773,938.— Snatch  Block— W.  Houghton,  Novelty, 
Wash 

774,080.— Water  GAGE— E.  C.  Jordan,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

773.749.  — Order  Board— H.  Kaplan,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

773.750.  — Eyeglasses — E.  G.  Kav,  Everett,  Wash. 
773,655.— Toy  Gun  —  Leopold  &  Henker,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

773,800.— Can  Fusing  Machine— A.  Lotz 

773.963.  — Buggy  Top— McCray  &  Wiser, 
geles,  Cal. 

773,885.  —  Fruit  Pitter  —  J.  A.  McCune,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

773.964.  — Holder— P.  J.  McGuire,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
773,960.— Milk  Receptacle— E.  S.  Moore,  S.  F. 
773,665.— Sand  Blast  Apparatus— J.  D.  Murray, 

S.  F. 

773,765.— Oil  Burner— F.  E.  Nelson,  Santa  Bar- 

773,887.'— Taking  Soundings— P.  O  Neil,  S.  F. 
773,669.— Calendar— T.  O'Shaughnessy,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

773,890.— Harrow— N.  Paulsen,  San  Lucas,  Cal. 

774.104.  — Separator  —  F.  B.  Pettengill,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

773,688.— Pneumatic  Tire  —  C.  H.  Pierce,  Alma, 
Cal 

774.105.  — Cart— W.  C.  Poole,  Marysville,  Cal. 
774,100.— Bottle  Cleaner  —  S.  Quee,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 

774,107.— Game— J.  C.  Reckweg,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

774,005  — Sidewalks— B.  F.  Thies,  Portland,  Or. 

773,694. —Traction  Apparatus  —  C.  L.  Varner, 
Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

774,010.— Percolator  —  W.  B.  Webber,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

773,616.— Sower— J.  Wilson,  Po-terville,  Cal. 


S.  F. 
Los  An- 


everyw 


SoutH  America  is  a  persistent 
user  of  P  &  B  goods.  The  various 
countries  of  the  continent  find  that 

P  &  B  Paints 

P  &  B  Roofings  and 

P  &  B  Building  Papers 

are  just  what  they  need.  One  trial 
will  convince  you  that  they  are  what 
you  need.     Information  free. 

THE  PJHIAFFINE 
PJUXT  CO. 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

L01  Angeles,   Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 
48 


When  to  Suspect 
Brights  Disease. 

Here  are  the  commonest  symptoms: 

Weakness  or  loss  of  weight:  puffy 
ankles,  hands  or  eye  -  lids;  Kidney 
trouble  after  the  third  month;  urine 
may  show  sediment;  failing  vision; 
drowsiness.  Any  one  of  these  should 
make  you  suspicious. 

The  deaths  due  to  kidney  trouble 
(technically  known  to  physicians  as 
Brights  Disease)  have  attained  fright- 
ful proportions,  now  amounting  to  over 
140,000  deaths  annually.  The  last  cen- 
sus showns  that  the  deaths  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1890. 

The  Denver  Medical  Times  quotes 
Dr.  Loomis,  the  famous  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital authority,  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieves from  hundreds  of  autopsies  that 
nine-tenths  of  men  and  women  over 
forty  have  Brights  Disease  in  some 
form.  It  is  our  national  scourge. 
People  must  realize  that  kidney  trouble 
(to  be  more  accurate — Brights  disease) 
is  a  serious  thing. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  start 
at  once  on  Fulton's  Renal  Compound 
for  Brights  Disease,  the  only  cure  in 
the  known  world.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco. 


Oliver's  JP^H 


are  made  in  many  patterns  and  sizes.  Are 
strongly  built,  always  reliable  and  suited  to 
all  kinds  of  soil. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED, 

Write  us  for  illustrated  catalogue  describing 
the  OLIVER  line  of  Walking  and  Riding  Gang 
Plows. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  Hain  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CREAM 
'.SEPARATOR 

CAN   STAND  THE 

SEARCH  LIGHT 

\  OF  INSPECTION 


THE 

Ua  Si  > 

HOLDS 

WORLD'S 

RECORD 

BEST  SKIMMING 

for  50  consecutive  runs : 
average  .0138. 


(fearing  is  all  enclosed.  V  , 

Solid  frame,  has  no  joints  to     i  ^ 

work  loose.  \ 

Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  \ 
about  the  superior  construction  of  * 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such  < 
an  enviable  and  unequalled  record  ;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 

THE  VERMONT  FARM    MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


OTHER  SEPARATORS 

do  well  sometimes,  but 
.  X    DO  NOT  AVERAGE 
*     *\   TO  SKIM  as  close 
»   V       as  the  U*.  S. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured  to^a 


To  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Send  for 

Catalogue 


Never  Skips. 

Never  Bunches, 
Never  Chokes. 
Never  Disappoints. 


THE  SUPERIOR  DISC  DEL. 

BROAD  TIRE,  WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS,  BOTH  WHEELS  DRIVERS, 

SOLID  STEEL  FRAME,  REAR  LIFT,  PERFECT  BALANCE. 
Manufacturers  of 

Shaw  Improved  Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

THE  H.C.SHAW  CO.,Stockton,Cal. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MOKE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  Iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  Indestructible,  All  pipe  gold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

RATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  Ifx^^t^^S^S^Si 


THE  APIARY. 


Bee  Keeping  as  a  Side  Issue. 

By  Fkank  Benton,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Kntomologist 
of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  any  place 
where  farming,  gardening  or  fruit  rais- 
ing can  be  successfully  followed  is 
adapted  to  the  profitable  keeping  of 
bees — in  a  limited  way,  at  least,  if  not 
extensively.  Many  of  these  localities 
will  support  extensive  apiaries.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are,  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,  thou- 
sands of  good  locations  for  the  apiarist 
— forest,  prairie,  swamp  and  mountain 
regions — where  agriculture  has  as  yet 
not  gained  a  foothold,  either  because  of 
remoteness  from  markets  or  the  unin- 
viting character  of  soil  or  climate.  This 
pursuit  may  also  be  followed  in  or  near 
towns  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  large 
cities.  It  even  happens  in  some  in- 
stances that  bees  in  cities  and  towns 
rind  more  abundant  pasturage  than  in 
country  locations  which  are  considered 
fair. 

The  Profit. — Although  apiculture  is 
extremely  fascinating  to  most  people 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
nature — requiring,  as  it  does,  out  of 
door  life,  with  enough  exercise  to  be  of 
benefit  to  one  whose  main  occupation  is 
sedentary — the  income  to  be  derived 
from  it  when  rightly  followed  is  a  con- 
sideration which  generally  has  some 
weight,  and  is  often  the  chief  factor  in 
leading  one  to  undertake  the  care  of 
bees.  Certainly,  where  large  apiaries 
are  planned,  the  prime  object  is  the 
material  profit,  for  they  require  much 
hard  labor  and  great  watchfulness,  and 
the  performance  of  work  at  stated 
times  is  imperative,  so  that  in  this  case 
there  is  less  opportunity  than  where 
but  a  few  colonies  are  kept  to  make  a 
leisurely  study  of  the  natural  history 
and  habits  of  these  interesting  insects, 
because — unless  the  keeper  is  willing  to 
forego  a  considerable  portion-  of  his 
profits — his  time  must  necessarily  be 
almost  wholly  taken  up  in  attending  to 
the  most  apparent  wants  of  his  charges. 

One  very  naturally  supposes  that  the 
return  from  a  single  hive,  or  several  of 
them,  in  a  given  locality  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  index  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pt  cted  each  season.  Such  return,  if 
considered  average,  may  serve  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  reckon,  but  as  so 
conditions  influence  it  that  great 
differences  in  actual  results  will  be 
found  to  occur  in  successive  seasons. 
Apiculture,  like  all  other  branches  of 
agriculture,  depends  largely  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  location,  and 
the  favorableness  or  unfavorableness 
of  any  particular  season,  no  mat- 
ter how  skillful  the  management, 
may  make  great  differences  in  the 
year's  return.  Furthermore,  profits 
are,  of  course,  largely  affected  by  the 
nature  and  proximity  of  the  markets. 

A  moderate  estimate  for  a  fairly 
good  locality  would  be  thirty  to  thirty- 
four  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  comb  honey,  per  col- 
ony. This  presupposes  good  wintering 
and  an  average  season.  When  two  or 
more  of  the  honey  yielding  plants  are 


Be  Free 

From  the  Irritation  and 
Exhaustion  of  an  obstinate  cold.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  Cough  take 

Allen's 

Lung  Balsam, 

The  one  remedy  that  never  fails  to 
cure  Coughs,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat  and  other  consequences  of  cold. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


fHPAD  DATP4  California,  Washington 
\sl  1  Cnr  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  36  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  336  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


present  in  abundance  and  are  fairly 
supplemented  by  minor  miscellaneous 
honey  plants  the  locality  may  be  con- 
sidered excellent,  and  an  expectation 
of  realizing  more  than  the  yield  men- 
tioned may  be  entertained.  With  ex- 
tracted honey  of  good  quality  at  its 
present  wholesale  price  of  6  to  7  cents 
per  pound,  and  comb  honey  at  12  to  13 
cents,  each  hive  should  under  favorable 
circumstances  give  a  gross  annual 
return  of  $2.50  to  $3.  From  this  about 
one  third  is  to  be  deducted  to  cover  ex- 
penses other  than  the  item  of  labor. 
These  will  include  the  purchase  of  comb 
foundation  and  sections,  repairs,  even- 
tual replacing  of  hives  and  implements, 
and  the  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. 

Bee  Forage. — With  a  small  apiary 
planting  for  honey  alone  can  not  be 
made  profitable.  Small  plats  of  honey 
producing  plants  are  valuable  mainly 
because  they  afford  an  opportunity  of 
observing  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  bees  work  on  certain 
blossoms,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  might  be  depended  upon 
to  fill  a  gap  in  the  honey  resources  of  a 
given  locality  whenever  the  size  of  the 
apiary  might  make  this  a  consideration 
of  some  importance.  Even  with  a  large 
apiary,  probably  no  case  exists  in 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
subject,  planting  for  honey  alone  would 
prove  profitable.  But  when  selecting 
crops  for  cultivation  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  shrubs  and  trees  for  plant- 
ing, the  bee  keeper  should,  of  course, 
choose  such  as  will  also  furnish  honey 
at  a  time  when  pasturage  for  bees 
would  otherwise  be  wanting. 

As  complete  a  list  as  possible  should 
be  made  of  the  plants  and  trees  visited 
by  honey  bees,  and  notes  should  be 
added  as  to  period  of  blossoming,  im- 
portance of  yield,  whether  honey  or 
pollen  or  both  of  these  are  collected, 
quality  of  the  product,  etc.  If  gaps 
occur  during  which  no  natural  forage 
abounds  for  the  bees,  some  crop  can 
usually  be  selected  which  will  fill  the 
interval,  and,  while  supplying  a  contin- 
uous succession  of  honey  yielding  blos- 
soms for  the  bees,  will  give  in  addition 
a  yield  of  fruit,  grain  or  forage  from 
the  same  land.  The  novice  is  warned, 
however,  not  to  expect  too  much  from 
a  small  area.  He  must  remember  that 
as  the  bees  commonly  go  2\  to  3  miles 
in  all  directions  from  the  apiary  they 
thus  range  over  an  area  of  12,000  to 
18,000  acres,  and  if  but  1  square  foot  in 
100  produces  a  honey  yielding  plant 
they  still  have  120  to  180  acres  of  pas- 
turage, and  quite  likely  the  equivalent 
of  30  to  40  acres  may  be  in  bloom  at 
one  time  within  range  of  the  bees.  A 
few  acres,  more  or  less,  at  such  a  time 
will  therefore,  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

But  if  coming  between  the  crops — 
especially  if  the  bees,  as  is  often  the 
case,  would  otherwise  have  no  pastur- 
age at  all — the  area  provided  for  them 
may  be  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  the  larger  area  of  natural  pastur- 
age; for  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
smaller  part  only  of  the  honey  pro- 
duced by  the  field  over  which  the  bees 
of  an  apiary  range  can  be  collected  by 
them  before  it  is  all  washed  out  by 
rains  or  the  liquid  portion  evaporated 
and  the  blossoms  withered,  while  a 
small  area  may  be  more  assiduously 
visited,  and,  the  nectar,  being  gath- 
ered as  fast  as  secreted,  a  greater 
yield  per  acre  may  result. 

It  is  further  of  some  importance  to 
fill  in  such  a  gap  with  something  to 
keep  the  bees  busy,  instead  of  letting 
them  spend  their  time  trying  to  rob 
each  other;  and,  what  is  probably  even 
more  important,  the  pasturage  thus 
furnished  will  keep  up  brood  rearing 
and  comb  building  and  assist  materially 
in  preparing  the  colonies  for  the  suc- 
ceeding honey  flow.  There  are  many 
plants  and  trees  of  economic  value,  in 
addition  to  their  production  of  honey, 
which  may  be  utilized  in  most  portions 
of  the  United  States  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Adaptability  to  climate  and 
soil,  the  periods  of  honey  dearth  to  be 
filled  in,  markets  for  the  crop  produced, 
etc.,  must  all  come  in  to  influence  the 
choice.  The  following  list  includes  the 
more  important  plants  of  economic 
value  in  this  country  which  are  good 
pollen  yielders.    Most  of  those  named 
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are  adapted  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Union:  Fruit  blossoms,  locust, 
tulip  tree,  clovers,  mustard,  aspara- 
gus, cotton,  pot  herbs,  alfalfa,  pars- 
nips, peppermint,  cucumber,  squash, 
pumpkin,  melon,  eucalypti,  etc. 

The  Products. — No  method  has  yet 
been  brought  forward  which  will  enable 
one  at  the  present  relative  prices  of 
honey  and  wax  to  turn  the  whole  work- 
ing force  of  the  bees,  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  it,  into  the  produc- 
tion into  wax  instead  of  honey;  in  fact, 
the  small  amount  of  wax  produced  inci- 
dentally in  apiaries  managed  for  ex- 
tracted or  for  section  honey  is  usually 
turned  into  honey  the  following  season 
— that  is,  it  is  made  into  comb  founda- 
tion, which  is  then  employed  in  the 
same  hives  to  increase  their  yield  of 
marketable  honey.  It  is  even  the  case 
that  in  most  apiaries  managed  on  ap- 
proved modern  methods  more  pounds 
of  foundations  are  employed  than  wax 
produced.  Hence  less  progressive  bee 
keepers — those  who  adhere  to  the  use 
of  box  hives  and  who  cannot,  therefore, 
utilize  comb  foundation — are  called  upon 
for  their  wax  product.  As  each  pound 
of  wax  represents  several  pounds  of 
honey,  all  cappings  removed  when  pre- 
paring combs  for  the  extractor,  all 
scrapings  and  trimmings  and  bits  of 
drone  comb,  are  to  be  saved  and  ren- 
dered into  wax.  This  is  best  done  in 
the  solar  wax  extractor,  the  essential 
parts  are  a  metal  tank  with  wire  cloth 
strainer  and  a  glass  cover,  the  latter 
generally  made  double.  The  bottom  of 
the  metal  tank  is  strewn  with  pieces  of 
comb,  the  glass  cover  adjusted,  and  the 
whole  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  A  superior  quality  of  wax  filters 
through  the  strainer. 

Another  method  is  to  inclose  the  cap- 
pings or  combs  to  be  rendered  in  a 
coarse  sack  and  weight  this  down  in  a 
tin  boiler  partly  filled  with  rain  water 
or  soft  spring  water  and  boil  slowly 
until  little  or  no  more  wax  can  be 
pressed  out  of  the  material  in  the  sack. 
Melting  in  an  iron  receptacle  makes 
the  wax  dark  colored.  A  special  uten- 
sil made  of  tin  for  use  as  a  wax  ex- 
tractor over  boiling  water  can  also  be 
used. 

Caution. — The  beginner  will  do  well 
to  proceed  cautiously,  bearing  in  mind 
that  much  experience  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
seasons  below  the  average,  while  dur- 
ing poor  seasons  it  will  take  consider- 
able understanding  of  the  subject,  en- 
ergetic action,  and  some  sacrifice,  to 
tide  over,  without  disaster,  or  at  least 
without  such  great  discouragement  as 
to  cause  neglect  and  loss  of  faith  in  the 
business.  On  the  whole,  there  should 
be  expected  from  the  raising  of  bees 
for  any  purpose  whatever  only  fair  pay 
for  one's  time,  good  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  and  a  sufficient  margin 
to  cover  contingencies.  With  no 
greater  expectations  than  this  from  it, 
and  where  intelligence  directs  the 
work,  apiculture  will  be  found,  in  the 
long  run,  to  rank  among  the  best  and 
safest  of  rural  industries. 


THE  FRESNO  SCRAPER. 

3K-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  82.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  *4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3Kc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker. 
939-41  N .  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  i  9.00  per  1000 
"         "        10.00     "  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
PORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  »6.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Loa  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


A  MODERN  DAIRY 

Needs  the  best  and  most  reliable  supplies  and 
apparatus.    That's  the  only  kind  we  have. 

If  yon  will  write  and  tell  ub  the  number  of  cows  you  are 
milking,  we  will  send  you  our  1904  Catalogue, 
containing  useful  and  reliable  Information 
for  farmers  and  dairymen. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co, 


9-11  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


107  First  St., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


f 

NITRATE  OR  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS   OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR  GUTHRIF  &  CO  3I8  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JJ-t  ****  \S\JLKt  VJU  L  1  ilMLi  V-iVy.,        Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Jackson  Patent  Special  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct 
Connected  to  Motor. 


WONDER 

OF  THE  AGE 


JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  for  raising 
water  from  10  feet  to  2000  feet. 

Efficiency  70  to  84%,  if  properly  in- 
stalled. 

For  irrigating,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, etc. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

STOCK  SIZE  No.  23. 
6  feet  7H  inches  by  9  feet  S'/t  inches. 
ONE   DOOR,    ONE   WINDOW,    ONE  ROOM. 
Weight  1600  pounds  packed. 
Comfortable  quarters  for  two  men,  with  folding 
spring  bunks  and  drop  table. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Burnham-Standeford  Co*, 

Oakland,  California. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  Sc  CO.,  yYla""ft>?t"rera 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR   TOWN   U/ATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRONE  DIP. 

POWDERED  08H  CAUSTIC  SODA 

FUK1  POTASH. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Lumpy  Jaw. 

The  Oklahoma  experiment  station 
had  some  experience  with  lumpy  jaw, 
as  some  of  the  cattle  purchased  for  ex- 
perimental feeding  showed  well  marked 
cases  of  the  disease  some  time  after 
they  were  purchased.  The  disease  is 
easily  recognized  and  most  stockmen 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  Since 
the  disease  has  the  common  name  of 
lumpy  jaw,  from  the  fact  that  it  most 
frequently  attacks  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  especially  the  jaw,  many  think  it 
does  not  attack  any  other  portion  of 
the  body;  but  tumors  are  frequently 
found  in  the  tongue,  in  the  tissues  under 
the  skin  and  in  the  internal  organs. 

By  opening  tumors  that  appear  in 
the  "region  of  the  head  and  neck,  one 
can  be  reasonably  sure  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  lumpy  jaw  or  not  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pus.  In  an  ordinary  abscess 
or  boil  the  pus  is  generally  thin  and 
watery,  while  that  from  the  lumpy  jaw 
is  thick,  yellowish  and  ropy,  and,  if  the 
bone  is  diseased,  there  will  be  small, 
hard  particles  of  bone  mixed  with  the 
pus. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  vege- 
table parasite  or  fungus,  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  taken  into  the 
body  with  the  food,  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  bones  of  the  jaw  are  diseased 
the  fungus  probably  enters  the  tissues 
through  some  small  wound  in  the  mouth, 
such  chances  for  infection  being  es- 
pecially abundant  during  the  period 
when  cattle  are  shedding  or  cutting 
their  teeth. 

In  some  cases  the  tumor  may  be  dis- 
sected out  when  it  is  located  in  the 
muscles  or  loose  tissue  under  the  skin. 
The  treatment  employed  by  the  station 
was  the  use  of  potassium  iodide.  Two 
things  were  learned  in  connection  with 
the  treatment,  one  being  that  the  drug 
may  be  given  with  safety  in  larger 
doses  than  are  usually  prescribed,  and 
the  other  that  in  many  cases  where  the 
disease  is  not  cured  the  trouble  is  that 
the  treatment  has  not  been  continued 
long  enough.  This  is  especially  true  in 
severe  cases  or  where  the  disease  is  of 
long  standing.  From  the  experience 
gained  in  treating  the  few  cases  re- 
ferred to  above  the  following  is  advised: 
Where  the  animals  weigh  over  700 
pounds,  give  the  potassium  iodide  in 
doses  of  two  drachms  each  twice  daily 
until  the  dandruff  shows  abundantly  in 
the  hair  and  the  eyes  become  watery. 
This  will  usually  take  from  five  to  seven 
days.  After  this  condition,  which  is 
called  iodism,  is  established,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  stopped  for  from  five  to 
seven  days  and  then  repeated  as  before 
with  the  interval  of  rest  until  the  drug 
has  been  given  for  five  periods  in  the 
severe  cases  and  four  periods  in  the 
milder  ones.  During  the  last  two  periods 
the  amount  of  potassium  iodide  may  be 
reduced  to  two  drachms  daily.  In  one 
case  treated  the  animal  appeared  en- 
tirely well  at  the  end  of  the  third  period 
when  the  treatment  was  stopped;  but 
the  disease  reappeared  after  an  interval 
of  a  few  weeks  and  the  entire  treat- 
ment had  to  be  repeated,  when  it  was 
continued  for  five  periods.  The  ulcers 
and  tumors  will  begin  to  dry  up  and  the 
discharge  grows  less  as  the  treatment 
progresses,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
or  fourth  treatment  it  has  usually 
stopped;  but  the  drug  should  be  given 
for  at  least  another  period.  When  the 
above  treatment  is  fully  carried  out, 
there  will  be  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
the  cases  that  are  not  completely  cured. 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  Dr.  Nobman  Neii.son,  San  Francisco  Veterin- 
ary College,  RIO  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


To  the  Editor:— We  have  two  mares, 
both  used  moderately  for  farm  work  and 
driving.  The  youDger  animal,  five  years 
old,  discharges  a  brownish  fluid  more  or 
less,  keeping  her  legs  constantly  soiled, 
but  does  not  scour  otherwise,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  horse,  about  nine 
years  old. 

The  latter  is  free  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned trouble,  but  usually  scours  after 
she  has  been  driven  a  short  distance,  gen- 


erally on  return  from  town,  5  miles  dis- 
tant. This  does  not  occur  during  work, 
nor  when  she  walks  hitched  to  wagon. — 
H.  T.  F.,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  in  the  two 
horses  is  probably  due  to  drinking 
stagnant  water  or  eating  mushy  food. 
As  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  the 
horses  being  driven  fast,  see  that  they 
get  a  restricted  supply  of  water,  and 
at  least  one  hour  before  working.  Also, 
only  small  quantities  of  water  during 
the  day.  Feed  wholesome,  nutritious 
food,  free  from  mush  or  smell.  Give 
the  following  drench  to  each  horse 
once:  Tincture  of  opium,  J  ounce;  flour 
extract  of  belladonna,  1  dram;  castor 
oil,  1  pint. 

Norman  Neilson,  D.  V.  S. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HO  Li  STEIN  8 — Butter  bred  working  herd.  Herd 
established  1885.  Winners  over  Jerseys,  of  every 
Butter  Contest  at  State  and  County  Fairs— Hoi- 
steins  whose  sires  and  dams  were  bred  by  me 
WON  EVERY  PRIZE  at  last  State  Fair  (1903). 
Frank  H.  Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  St  DURHAHS,  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Win.  Mien  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmlngton,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  R,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLETT  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904  )  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 

C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GHBRED  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins&Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


O.  P.  BAILEY  A  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
1° 

of  every  description.  Send  for"catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


Samson  Gas -Oil  [lines 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them. '  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  1ft  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  I. 
Eggs  13  and  tft  per  set;  US  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


FOR  -SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVA  TO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county  Cal 


Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1804  Catalogue  D  if  interested  In  poultry 
raising— 40  pages  of  valuable  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU/Vlfl .    Cf\  L, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

131  Dorado  Oil  Works 

808  California  St.,  8an  FranclBoo.  Cal. 


^^S-TOrLSCALE^coi) 
^bmmmmmmm  mi  trial 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Made  in  IS  sizes,  either  blowers  or  carriers 
for  elevating ;  blowers  with  positive  deliv- 
ery, having  fan  wings  on  knife  wheel.  Our 
Self  Feeders  save  the  work  of  one  man. 
Large  capacity.  Every  machine  guaran- 
teed. You  should  investigate  the  Belle 
City  line.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
It  is  mailed  free. 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO., 


Box  114. 


Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


-  Blacklcgine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PASTEURVACCINECo  sXimL 


Oakwoods  Stock  Farm. 


'  CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  49-Visttors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  L  Hodgklns,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

1—1  flIANUPflCTURED    BY  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Trade  Mark  Rea  d 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  ind  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  tale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  :}  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Eastern  Grape  Growing. 


To  the  Editor: — The  largest  and  the 
leading  feature  of  the  fall  show  in  the 
great  horticultural  palace  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  has  been  the 
immense  exhibit  of  grapes  made  by  the 
Consolidated  Grape  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  It  reached  its 
zenith  ou  Horticultural  day,  October 
4th,  and  has  been  maintained  at  the 
high  level  ever  since.  With  several 
tons  of  grapes  from  the  New  York  dis- 
tricts now  going  into  cold  storage  it  will 
be  held  at  the  top  notch  until  the  last 
day  of  the  Exposition,  December  1. 
On  October  4th  a  collective  entry  was 
made  in  competition  for  a  gold  medal, 
and  was  found  to  contain  1229  plates, 
including  seventy-one  varieties  of 
grapes.  This  was  at  the  end  of  a  week 
of  excessive  heat,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  take  from  the  table  several 
entire  collections,  which  would  have 
run  the  number  of  varieties  well  over 
100. 

Up  to  the  last  week  in  October  the 
total  amount  of  grapes  exposed  on  the 
table  reached  the  number  of  3000 
plates.  Over  125  varieties  have  been 
exhibited,  including  many  seedlings 
from  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
which  have  never  been  grown  in  a 
commercial  vineyard,  and  other  seed- 
lings originated  by  growers  who  retain 
the  sole  rights  to  them  in  their  own 
vineyards.  As  a  whole,  it  has  been  a 
remarkable  showing  of  this  industry  in 
the  Empire  State,  and  one  which  has 
attracted  the  widest  attention  from 
horticulturists  and  public  alike. 

The  exhibit  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Loomis  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  "  Our  ex- 
hibit of  grapes,"  he  said,  "has  been 
the  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  to  all  the  growers  from  home  who 
have  seen  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
largest  collection  of  grapes  ever  shown 
at  any  fair  or  exposition.  Besides  that, 
it  is  a  striking  demonstration  to  the 
great  buying  public  of  the  middle  West 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  industry,  the 
care  we  take  in  getting  our  crop  to 
their  market,  the  diversity  of  our 
varieties,  and  our  ability  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  taste  in  the  matter  of 
table  grapes.  We  alreadv  supply  the 
fresh  fruit  market  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rockies,  and  even  to  some 
extent  west  of  that  line,  from  the  time 
our  grapes  reach  maturity  in  Septem- 
ber until  the  close  of  the  season  at 
Christmas  time;  but  our  output  is 
growing  and  we  want  more  grape 
eaters.  There  is  no  fruit  so  healthful 
and  so  much  of  a  food.  This  is  what 
our  exhibit  is  designed  to  show. 

"We  grow  in  one  county  alone, 
Chautauqua,  100,000  tons  annually  of 
grapes,  and  market  90%  of  the  crop 
for  table  use.  That  is  the  mission  of 
the  New  York  grape,  to  be  eaten  fresh 
on  the  tables  of  the  multitude." 

Mr.  Loomis  shows  by  the  census  fig- 
ures of  1900  that  there  are  about  60,- 
000  acres  of  vineyards  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  that  in  Chautauqua  county 
alone  there  is  one-half  that  amount, 
growing  nearly  200,000,000  pounds  of 
grapes — 100,000  tons — or  more  than 
8000  carloads  annually.  In  the  ex 
hibit  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing beyond  a  demonstration  of  the 
perfect  quality  and  great  quantity  of 
this  product.  Observer. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  10. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME   AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock, 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Ca|. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ?  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

VY/rlte    for    Price,    List ! 

NAPA,.^^  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES 

ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time 
for  season  1905. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig-  of  Commerce] 
Our   greatest    specialty,  Wonderfully 
Successful.   The  only  fig-  fit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.   Our  Calimyrnas  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  bear  our  seal 

Large  Catalogue  £ u ™,a tft1- 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
Sc.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  a  I  sorts 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSON VILLE,  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY 

COMPANY.. 


PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROSE  BUSHES 


Nurserymen,     grown  at  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Order  now  for  January  shipment.   Field  grown. 

Own  roots. 

Write  tor  printed  prices  and  list  of  varieties. 
Wholesale  only . 


Dealers, 


Florists, 

CHASE  ROSE  CO.  (Incorporated)  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|n: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal 

WANTED. 

1000  lbs.  of  Dark  Beeswax. 

Address,  stating  price,  D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln 
Avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A.TE2STTS 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventory'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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John  Deere  Goods 


We  World's  Standard 


DEERE  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  LEVER  HARROW. 

2,  3,  4  and  5  sections  from  8  to  30  feet  wide.       Tooth  Bars  made  of  Heavy  U 
Bar  Steel;  Side  Bars  of  I  Bar  Steel.    Strong  Relief  Spring  on  Lever 
Preserves  Teeth  in  Rooty  or  Stony  Ground. 


NEW  DEAL  GANG,    the  boss  of  them  all. 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  Single  to  5  Gang.    Bottoms  have  proper  shape  to  scour 
in  the  most  difficult  soils.    Shares  are  heavy  and  have  reinforced  point 
which  gives  nearly  three  times  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  share. 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOW. 

From  I  to  5  Discs.        Can  be  Set  to  Cut  Either  8,  10  or  12  Inches  to  a  Disc. 
Change  can  be  made  at  any  time  without  any  additional  parts.    Has  the 
Heaviest  Beams  and  Strongest  Bearings  of  any  Plow  on  the  Market. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

209-2  U  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turni  Either  Way. 


Canton  Gangs  are  Made  in  the  Largrst  and  Oldest  Permanent  y 
Established  Plow  Factory  in  the  World 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  FOUR-FURROW. 

CrtIN    ftLSO    FURNISH    -2    AND    3    tiANC  PLOWS 

Notice  Caster  Land  Wheel  on  Canton  Clipper  Gangs. 


LA  CROSSE  SIX-DISC  PLOW. 

G/\IN    FURMSH    1    2    3    ^    IS    G  DISC. 


'LEAN"  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  GUARDED  ENDS. 


JFor  Orchard  Work  We  Furnish  Guard  Rail*  on  Outer  Sides  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Trees. 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated.  But  Are  Furnisned. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAVANA  SHOE  PRESS  DRILL 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXVIII.    No.  22. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  November  26,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  S». 


California  Rose  Growing. 


We  are  always  glad  to  note  the  progress  of  open 
air  growing  in  California  of  rose  plants  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  East.  Of  course  we  grow  such  plants  in 
California  for  our  own  use  and  find  them  vastly  better 
than  the  small  house-grown  plants  from  Eastern 
propagators,  though  even  these  probably  do  better 
in  California  than  elsewhere,  because  our  soil  and 
climate  produce  such  wonderful  results  with  the  rose. 
But  the  large  and  vigorous  open  air  plants  from 
California  are  incomparably  better  for  Eastern  con- 
ditions than  the  slim  plants  of  the  Eastern  hot 
houses.  And  so  there  has  come  about  during  the 
last  few  years  a  great  export  trade  in  rose  plants 
from  the  southern  California  nurseries  to  Eastern 
distributing  points.  Some  of  the  conditions  affect- 
ing rose  growing  in  California  can  be  inferred  by  the 
distant  reader  from  the  pictures  on  this  page  re- 


Rose  Cellar  and  Packing  House  of  the 
Chase  Rose  Company,  Riverside. 

Eastern  buyers  recognize  the  advantage  of  handling 
stock  grown  from  outdoor-life  bushes,  as  compared 
to  the  progeny  of  hothouse  growth.  The  desert  sun 
gives  wonderful  qualities  to  the  Iron  tree,  Palo  Verde 
and  Mesquit,  and  the  same  is  claimed  for  stock  grown 
at  Riverside,  as  the  location  is  60  to  8'J  miles  toward 
the  desert  from  the  ocean.  The  long  growing  season 
gives  big  bushes,  which  are  all  sold  after  one  year's 
growth  in  the  field,  most  locations  requiring  two  sea- 
sons to  grow  stock  of  required  size. 

About  the  first  of  January  each  year  they  ship  to 
St.  Louis  all  their  output  except  the  stock  ordered 
in  advance  by  their  Pacific  coast  customers.  From 
St.  Louis  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  East  as 
desired,  the  Southern  States  requiring  their  rose 
bushes  several  weeks  earlier  than  the  Northern. 
The  trade  is  unique  and  interesting,  and  promises  to 
expand,  for  the  California  climate  embedded  in  rose 
bushes  really  has  no  rival  on  this  continent. 


At  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  El  Paso, 
last  week,  addresses  and  papers  by  eighty-seven  of 
the  most  prominent  experts  in  their  respective  de- 
partments were  included  in  the  programme. 


Rose-Clad  Fence  of  the  Chase  Rose 
Company,  Riverside. 

produced  from  photographs  taken  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Chase  Rose  Company  of  Riverside.  Where  such 
fences  can  be  made  of  roses  and  where  such  rose 
trees  can  show  such  bloom  during  Christmas  holidays 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  argument  as  to  the 
peerless  adaptation  of  California  conditions  to  the 
perfection  of  this  flower. 

As  the  trade  has  increased,  so  the  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  it  have  advanced.  The  third  picture 
on  this  page  shows  one  of  the  best  packing  houses 
for  rose  shipment,  and  this  also  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  special  line  of  business  to  which  we  refer.  The 
main  structure  is  of  adobe  and  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Chase  Rose  Company  of  Riverside, 
Cal.,  wholesale  growers  of  rose  bushes.  It  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  and  should  prove  a  val- 
uable lesson  to  nurserymen  doing  business  in  arid 
districts. 

A  glance  through  the  catalogue  issued  recently  by 
this  firm  would  suggest  that  the  semi-arid  districts 
of  southern  California  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  sturdy  and  prolific  rose  bushes.  The 
stock  offered  in  this  catalogue  is  all  propagated  from 
field  plants,  and,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
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Own-Root  Standard  Rose  With  Christmas  Bloom. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  Thanksgiving  week,  and  this  issue  of  our 
journal  is  prepared  one  day  earlier  than  usual  to  give 
our  employes  in  all  branches  of  the  establishment  to 
express  the  thankful  spirit  in  the  way  which  seems 
to  each  most  fitting.  On  this  western  edge  of  the 
continent,  afar  from  the  region  in  which  the  celebra- 
tion of  Thanksgiving  Day  arose  as  an  annual  institu- 
tion, and  with  a  population  composed  but  in  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  holiday  did  not  come  as  a  birth- 
right, it  is  not  strange  that  the  time  honored  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  Thanksgiving  observance  should 
not  take  so  firm  a  hold  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
national  domain.  The  newcomer  from  such  parts 
should  not,  however,  conclude  that  Californians  do 
not  revere  the  spirit  and  motive  of  Thanksgiving,  al- 
though they  may  attend  less  to  the  old  forms  of  mani- 
festation. Californians  are,  it  seems  to  us,  a  very 
buoyant  and  thankful  people,  and  they  certainly  have 
exceptional  reasons  so  to  be.  Surely  there  are 
few  places  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the 
Creator  dispenses  creature  comforts  with  a 
more  lavish  hand,  and  none  where  all  the 
blessings  of  enlightenment  and  the  callings  to  the 
higher  life,  with  its  rich  endowments  and  its  influ- 
ences toward  ennoblement,  are  more  clear  and  im- 
pressive. We  believe,  also,  that  there  is  no  place 
where  such  promptings  to  the  soul  are  more  gener- 
ally heeded  and  manifested  in  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  It  is  the  common  comment  of  visitors 
from  a  distance  that  the  life  horizon  of  Californians 
has  higher  colors  than  that  of  other  peoples.  And 
what  is  this  but  the  acting  of  the  Thanksgiving  which 
fills  the  heart — the  spirit  of  the  golden  rule  motivat- 
ing the  life?  In  the  presence  of  such  a  declaration 
of  Thanksgiving,  then,  let  the  one  who  notes  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  forms  console  himself  that  possibly 
he  may  overlook  the  substance  in  his  search  for 
a  particular  form  of  shadow.  At  all  events  let  him 
not  lose  his  own  thankfulness  through  apprehension 
that  others  may  not  have  it.  This  danger  always 
threatens  those  whose  tendency  is  great  to  criticise 
and  arraign  their  fellowmen,  and  though  the  abiding 
faith  and  practice  of  Californians  is  to  be  thankful 
and  joyous,  a  few  can  always  be  found  who  delight  to 
rise  in  condemnation,  in  grim  apprehension,  in  bitter- 
ness. To  them  let  us  appeal  to-day;  lose  not  your 
souls  for  the  woe  you  see  in  others.  Dislodge  the 
beams  from  your  own  eyes  and  you  can  more 
properly  estimate  the  motes  in  others'  eyes, 
and,  thus  measuring  them,  the  discovery  of  their 
minuteness  may  make  you  glad  indeed. 

Speculative  wheat  declined  considerably  since  our 
last  issue  and  but  partly  recovered;  spot  wheat  is 


unchanged,  but  weak.  There  have  been  no  charters 
and  but  one  clearance — a  cargo  of  barley  for  London. 
Barley  is  firm  for  spot  and  a  little  higher,  especially 
for  brewing  and  export.  Minor  cereals  are  firm 
and  unchanged.  Beans  have  a  wide  range,  being 
firm  for  choice  and  irregular  for  off  grades; 
Limas  are  stiff  and  said  to  have  been  sold 
short  at  3  cents,  while  the  asking  price  now 
is  4  cents.  That  Peruvian  will  not  have 
much  of  a  Thanksgiving.  Bran  is  firm,  while  mid- 
dlings are  in  good  supply  and  easy.  Hay  is  un- 
changed; choice  hay  plenty  and  medium  grades  rela- 
tively high.  Beef  and  mutton  are  firm,  but  not 
higher,  excepting  the  fancy  price  on  some  Thanks- 
giving stock.  Hogs  are  firm.  Butter  is  a  little 
steadier  and  some  has  been  shipped.  Choice  fresh  is 
likely  to  go  East  at  moderate  prices.  Cheese  is  un- 
changed. Eggs  are  in  a  little  better  demand,  though 
arrivals  are  more  free  and  prices  no  better.  The 
poultry  market  is  all  turkey  and  very  strong.  There 
is  little  Eastern  stock  in  except  some  on  ice,  but  a 
few  have  come  alive  from  Oregon  and  Texas.  Pota- 
toes are  in  good  demand  for  the  best  and  steady,  but 
lower  grades  are  in  heavy  supply.  Onions  are 
slightly  firmer.  Apples  are  still  in  excess  and 
more  coming  from  a  distance.  Oranges  are 
in  good  supply  and  fair  demand,  but  easier. 
Lemons  are  firm  and  stock  moderate.  Dried 
fruit  is  in  better  shape  than  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
looks  like  a  clean-up  before  the  end  of  the  season; 
apples  are  the  only  weak  spot  in  sympathy  with 
Eastern  markets.  Prunes  are  steady,  with  stocks 
steadily  reduced.  Nuts  are  strong  if  of  desirable 
quality.  Honey  is  unchanged;  firm  for  fancy,  easy 
for  lower  grades.  Hops  are  quiet  with  an  attempt 
to  concentrate  all  now  in  growers'  hands.  Wool  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  little  here. 

The  able  argument  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside 
for  the  formation  of  a  pomological  society,  which  we 
publish  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  ought  to  make 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  horticultural  history 
of  the  State.  The  old  State  Horticultural  Society 
died  when  the  culture  methods  which  it  championed 
became  generally  known  and  adopted.  The  State 
fruit  growers'  conventions  have  gone  largely  to  com- 
mercial considerations.  There  is  a  need  for  quiet 
and  earnest  pomological  work.  Mr.  Reed's  argu- 
ment should  bring  it  into  existence.  We  believe  in  it 
and,  therefore,  commend  Mr.  Reed's  careful  paper  to 
all  readers  in  fruit  lines.  It  ought  to  be  actuated  by 
all  assemblies  and  organizations.  There  will  be  sense, 
science  and  satisfaction  in  it. 

You  do  not  expect  to  get  much  for  the  box  when 
the  fruit  is  gone — it  is  good  for  kindling.  That  seems 
also  to  be  the  case  with  the  California  building  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  Commissioners  report  that  all 
they  are  offered  for  the  building,  which  cost  some 
$15,000,  with  all  its  equipment,  exclusive  of  the  fur- 
niture, is  $150.  For  doors  in  the  forestry  building, 
which  are  worth  $75  in  California  at  the  fac- 
tory, they  are  offered  $10.  For  sugar  pine 
and  redwood  planks  worth  $50  and  $(J0  a  thou- 
sand in  California,  they  are  offered  $20  a  thou- 
sand, and  for  the  500  valuable  plants  collected  in 
California  there  is  practically  no  sale.  Over  50,000 
plants  have  been  thrown  on  the  market  for  anything 
they  will  bring  and  many  foreign  exhibitors  are 
donating  their  plants  to  private  collections.  St. 
Louis  will  have  enough  kindling  wood  and  bric-a  brae 
to  last  for  a  decade,  and  they  are  raking  it  in  for  a 
song.  This  is  one  of  the  resultant  benefits  of  being 
an  exposition  town. 

There  will  be  a  convention  of  all  interested  in  for- 
estry, under  the  call  of  the  Water  and  Forest  Asso- 
ciation, in  this  city  on  Friday,  December  2,  at  10:30 
a.  m. ,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  approach- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature  makes  the  convention 
of  high  importance  to  the  irrigation  and  forestry 
interests  of  the  State,  as  it  will  determine  upon 
the  legislation  to  be  pressed  at  Sacramento.  A 
bill  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to 
the  convention,  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
preventing  forest  fires,  the  extinguishing  of  fires 
and  care  of  forested  lands.  The  enormous  losses 
each  year  to  the  State  and  to  owners  of  tim- 
ber land  through  conflagrations  make  this  bill  one  of 
great  and  immediate  importance.  In  its  present 
form  it  provides  for  a  chief  forester  and  assistants  | 


and  fire  wardens  in  the  various  districts.  Every 
county,  city  and  district  interested  in  the  problems  of 
forest  preservation,  as  well  as  irrigation,  is  requested 
to  send  delegates  to  the  convention,  instructed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  legislation. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

•Trees  to  Plant— Fig  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  your  book  "California 
Fruits,"  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  would  like 
your  advice  in  regard  to  best  timber  and  fuel  trees 
to  plant  here,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  with  unprofit- 
able fig  trees. — Beginner,  Auburn. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  which  are  the  best  timber 
and  fuel  trees  for  you  to  plant  is  to  look  about 
through  your  district  and  find  out  which  trees  are 
growing  most  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  You  can 
get  from  the  owners  of  the  places  the  age  of  the 
trees,  and  as  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  is  an  old  settle- 
ment and  very  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  tree 
planting  you  can  get  information  in  this  way  that 
would  be  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  practical.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  have  such  a  tree  survey 
made  of  all  the  older  settlements  of  the  State  and 
a  report  published  embodying  the  results  of  such  an 
investigation,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be 
possible  to  provide  for  this.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
advise  you  to  do  a  little  tree  survey  on  your  own  ac- 
count. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  unprofitable  fig  trees  is 
to  graft  them  over  to  some  variety  which  is  satisfac- 
tory in  the  district.  The  method  of  grafting  old  fig 
trees,  described  on  page  326  of  "California  Fruits," 
third  edition,  is  a  very  satisfactory  method.  If  you 
write  to  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  asking  for  his 
pamphlet  on  fig  growing  and  fig  grafting  you  will 
find  another  method  described  which  is  also  good.  In 
this  way  you  can  transform  your  trees  into  the  true 
Smyrna,  putting  in  also  a  number  of  Capri  grafts  to 
harbor  the  insect  necessary  for  the  caprification  of 
the  fig,  or  you  can  choose  some  other  variety  of  table 
fig  which  may  be  satisfactory  in  your  locality.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  get  acquainted  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  other  fruit  growers  of  your  district  and 
learn  from  them  the  results  of  their  experience. 
You  must  always  beware,  however,  against  a  certain 
amount  of  pessimism  which  you  will  encounter  in  all 
districts  which  will  lead  many  people  to  say  that  cer- 
tain things  cannot  be  done.  Such  judgment  is  not 
always  conclusive  and  should  not  deter  one  from  a 
certain  amount  of  experimentation.  You  can,  how- 
ever, gain  much  assistance  by  making  direct  use  of 
positive  statements  as  to  what  has  been  done.  The 
local  fruit  grower's  positive  is  much  more  useful  than 
his  negative. 

Chips  and  Sawdust  As  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  state  the  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer of  fresh  redwood  and  pine  planing-mill  chips 
and  sawdust  ?  I  am  informed  that  where  live  oak- 
sawdust  had  fallen  on  the  soil  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation  followed,  and  accordingly  it  is  assumed 
planing-mill  shavings  possess  considerable  manurial 
value.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  agree  with  this 
view,  but  think  it  possible  the  manurial  effect  on 
heavy  soils  may  be  beneficial;  but  if  true,  is  there  not 
danger  when  decomposition  has  taken  place  of  serious 
injury  from  fungus? — Old  Subscriber,  Palo  Alto. 

Your  opinion  is  correct;  you  ought  to  be  answering 
questions  rather  than  asking  them.  Chips  and  saw- 
dust are  of  most  value  in  heavy  clay  soils,  in  which 
their  chief  influence  is  mechanical  and  they  are  of 
least  danger  because  the  close  texture  and  greater 
moisture  promote  decay  and  decrease  the  chance  of 
fungus  growth.  The  plant  food  in  wood  refuse  is  not 
available  until  the  woody  fiber  is  completely  broken 
down  by  decay,  and  this  is  a  very  slow  process.  On 
a  light  open  soil  we  should  not  use  chips  and  sawdust 
at  all,  and  on  heavy  soils,  sparingly. 

Winter  Storage  of  Vegetables. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  number  of  fine  cabbages 
in  the  garden  which  ought  to  last  through  the  winter, 
it  seems  to  me.  Left  in  the  ground  they  are  being 
eaten  by  slugs.  Could  they  be  removed  and  put  into 
a  bin  of  dry  sand  ?  Or  what  could  I  do  ?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  about  the  proper  winter  care  of 
turnips,  salsify,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  etc. — Ama- 
teur, San  Rafael. 

It  is  usual  in  California  to  allow  such  vegetables  to 
remain  in  place,  taking  them  fresh  from  the  garden 
all  through  the  winter.  They  may  be  protected 
from  slugs  by  the  use  of  quicklime  dusted  upon  the 
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ground  in  sufficient  quantity  to  discourage  them,  but 
if  the  ground  is  kept  cultivated  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  winter,  allowing  the  surface  to  become 
dry,  they  will  be  protected,  because  slugs  do  not 
make  headway  over  dry,  pulverized  soil.  Roots  like 
turnips,  salsify,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  etc.,  are 
kept  in  much  better  condition  in  the  soil  than  in  arti- 
ficial storage,  unless  you  should  have  a  place  where 
the  freezing  is  very  hard  or  where  water  is  apt  to 
collect  in  the  soil  in  winter.  Any  good,  well-drained 
piece  of  garden  loam  is  not  open  to  these  objections, 
and  the  roots  remain  in  good  condition  all  winter. 
If,  however,  this  common  method  does  not  suit  your 
case,  you  will  have  to  resort  to  the  same  arts  which 
are  used  in  the  East;  that  is,  to  store  the  vegetables 
in  sand,  in  that  way  to  prevent  their  drying  out  too 
much  during  the  interval  of  dry  winds,  etc.,  in  the 
rainy  season.  Cabbages  can  be  kept  by  gathering 
them  and  burying  the  head  in  sand  and  allowing  the 
roots  to  remain  above  the  surface.  In  all  storage 
propositions  for  cabbages  it  is  better  to  pull  them  up 
and  not  cut  them  from  the  roots.  Storage  of  vege- 
tables is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  cellars,  be- 
cause the  close  air  and  heat  of  the  California  cellar 
promotes  decay. 

Gros  Colman  Grape— Fig  Shelter. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Please  tell  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  the  Gros  Colman 
grape  is  a  good  variety  for  a  late  table  grape 
and  advisable  to  plant  in  this  locality?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  build  a  covering  over  the  Capri  fig  to  protect 
it  from  frost  ? — Beginner,  Dinuba. 

The  Gros  Colman  grape  is  perhaps  our  handsomest 
dark  grape,  of  splendid  size  when  well  grown,  with 
rather  a  loose  bunch  (which  would  adapt  it  to  ship- 
ment), and  good  keeping  quality.  In  some  parts  of 
the  State  it  has  the  defect  of  cracking  and  to  run 
rather  small;  however,  we  understand  that  grown  in 
your  valley  it  is  not  open  to  these  objections,  and 
those  whose  judgment  should  be  good  declare  that  it 
has  a  fine  outlook  as  a  late  shipping  grape.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience,  both  with  its  carrying  quality  and  re 
ception  in  distant  markets.  Usually  the  white  and 
red  grapes  are  more  acceptable  to  Eastern  buyers 
than  the  black.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  advising 
you  to  plant  any  quantity  of  it  with  the  idea  of  dis 
tant  shipment,  because  these  points  are  not  yet  fully 
determined. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  covering  over  the 
Capri  fig  in  most  of  the  valley  points  and  it  should 
certainly  not  be  necessary  in  your  district.  When 
the  fig  insect  was  first  introduced  it  was  appre- 
hended that  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  Capri 
plantations  in  the  lower  foothills  east  of  the  valley, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  for  the  last  three 
years  the  insect  has  wintered  successfully  right  in 
the  valley  districts  where  the  Smyrna  has  grown. 
What  might  happeu  if  an  exceptionally  cold  winter 
should  come  of  course  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


Flower  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  newcomer  from  the  East 
and  am  thinking  of  going  into  flower  gardening.  I 
wish  to  know  if  carnations,  orchids,  violets,  etc.,  will 
grow  successfully  here;  also  the  address  of  some  pub- 
lisher on  flowers  on  the  coast,  also  some  seed  houses. 
— Newcomer,  Fruitvale. 

You  can  certainly  grow  carnations,  violets  and  a 
host  of  other  flowers  successfully  in  the  open  air  in 
your  locality,  and  will  secure  very  gratifying  winter 
blooming.  Orchids,  however,  will  require  careful  at- 
tention to  very  sharp  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
heat  and  moisture  and  must  be  house-grown,  as  they 
are  at  the  East,  except,  of  course,  that  in  this  cli- 
mate much  less  firing  is  required.  There  is  no  com- 
prehensive book  on  flower  growing  in  California,  nor 
is  there  a  special  journal  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
Several  of  the  latter  have  been  undertaken,  but  have 
failed  for  lack  of  support.  You  will  find  valuable 
suggestions  in  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  seed 
houses,  which  are  advertising  in  our  columns. 

We  can  not  tell  from  your  letter  whether  you  refer 
to  flower  growing  as  a  commercial  proposition,  or 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  an  amateur.  If  you 
intend  to  take  the  matter  up  commercially,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  start  in  a  small  way,  learn  by  ex- 
perience and  by  conference  with  the  San  Francisco 
florists  whom  you  must  expect  to  supply.  Commer- 
cial flower  growing  is  possibly  less  successful  in 


California  than  at  the  East,  because  our  climate  is 
so  favorable  that  everyone  grows  flowers,  and  the 
prices  from  San  Francisco  decorators  and  florists  are> 
as  a  rule,  rather  low.  To  find  out  what  they  want,  how- 
ever, and  when  they  want  it,  and  then  adapt  your 
cultivation  as  closely  as  you  can  to  attain  those  ends, 
will  constitute  the  most  important  things  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

Sorghum  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Please  tell  me  how  you  put  in 
Egyptian  and  Kafir  corn  on  irrigated  land.  My  land 
is  in  checks  varying  in  size  from  two  to  five  or  six 
acres,  with  a  3-inch  drop,  but  it  is  not  leveled  off 
very  well,  and  the  water  will  be  6  inches  on  the  lower 
side  when  it  just  covers  the  surface  on  the  upper 
side.  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  so  that  I  could  culti- 
vate without  having  to  tear  down  my  levees.  How 
do  you  think  it  would  be  to  irrigate  the  land  first  and 
then  lis  I  the  seed  in  ?  I  think  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  irrigate  before  I  had  cultivated  once,  or 
maybe  twice.  Please  give  me  what  information  you 
have  on  the  subject. — Farmer,  Brawley. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  you  to  grow  Egyptian  and 
Kafir  corn  on  the  land  in  the  way  you  mention.  You 
can  thoroughly  wet  down  the  ground  before  planting, 
put  in  the  seed  as  you  propose,  and  the  plant  would 
make  a  considerable  growth  before  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  irrigate  again.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  distribute  the  water  in  furrows  inside  the 
check,  making  furrows  inside  for  the  running  of 
water  without  taking  down  the  levees  ?  This  method 
of  distributing  inside  the  checks,  when  the  checks  are 
large,  is  used  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

Garden  Slugs  or  Snails. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  can  be  done  to  combat  the 
snails,  if  anything  ? — Reader,  Fruitvale. 

Garden  snails  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  destroy. 
Sprinkling  powdered  lime  on  the  infested  ground 
around  the  plants  destroys  many  of  them.  Some 
people  protect  choice  plants  by  hand  picking  of 
snails  after  dark,  using  a  lantern  to  discover  them. 
The  best  way  of  all,  however,  to  reduce  the  bad 
effects  of  snails  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
cultivated  as  much  as  possible  during  the  rainy 
season.  This  gives  the  surface  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come dry,  although  the  ground  beneath  will  be  moist, 
and  snails  cannot  make  any  headway  upon  a  dry, 
pulverized  surface.  If,  however,  the  garden  bed  is 
allowed  to  become  hard  during  the  winter  season  it 
makes  a  perfect  parade  ground  for  snails  which 
they  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  is  nothing  except  the  use  of  lime  and  the  con- 
stant loosening  of  the  surface  between  rains  which 
will  check  their  work,  unless  one  has  recourse  to 
trapping,  small  pieces  of  board  placed  upon  the 
ground  surface  under  which  the  snails  collect  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  and  they  can  be  crushed  upon  these 
boards,  or  fed  to  chickens  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Some  success  is  occasionally  reported  with  poisoning 
—  using  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  dipped  in  water  in 
which  Paris  green  is  thoroughly  stirred,  one  ounce  to 
five  gallons,  dipping  before  the  poison  has  a  chance  to 
settle  to  the  bottom. 

Cutting  to  Kill  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  method  of  killing  the 
tree,  and  roots  as  well,  of  the  Paradise  tree  ?  We 
have  found  that,  if  the  parent  tree  is  simply  cut  down, 
innumerable  shoots  will  spring  up  that  are  injurious 
to  orchard  trees.  We  have  two  trees  of  this  variety 
that  we  wish  to  destroy. — Orchardist,  Vacaville. 

There  are  some  trees  which  are  hard  to  kill,  and 
nothing  but  grubbing  out  the  roots  as  the  suckers 
appear  seems  to  effectively  handle  them.  The  best 
thing  we  can  advise  is  to  chop  down  the  trees  at  the 
time  when  they  are  in  fullest  summer  growth — that 
is,  when  the  sap  is  "all  up,"  as  the  common  saying 
is.  Do  not  take  them  out  in  the  dormant  season,  be- 
cause that  promotes  activity  of  the  roots  the  follow- 
ing season.  Let  the  roots  exhaust  themselves  fully 
in  making  top  growth,  and  then  cut  off  the  top.  If 
this  does  not  work  with  the  Paradise  trees,  we  know 
nothing  except  the  process  of  grubbing  out. 

That  Fluorided  Butter. 

To  the  Editor: — I  remember  reading  several 
weeks  ago  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  referring  to 
some  French  discovery  of  some  chemical  preservative 
of  butter,  which  was  not  only  perfectly  harmless, 
but  in  itself  a  good  digestive.  I  would  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  kindly  inform  me  through  the 


query  column  of  your  paper  the  name  of  this  cheu, 
— Subscriber,  Auburn. 

The  paragraph  was  in  the  Pacifij  Rural  Press 
of  August  6,  1904.  The  substance  mentioned  is 
fluoride  of  sodium — from  one-eighth  to  one-half  a 
gram  to  each  pound  of  butter  (that  is,  from  two  to 
eight  grains,  apothecary's  weight).  It  is  applied  as 
a  powder  and  worked  in  as  salt  is.  It  is  a  French 
prescription;  we  do  not  approve  it,  as  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  beyond  the  statement.  Allow  us 
to  suggest  that  readers  should  keep  their  papers  on 
file  and  make  back  references  for  themselves.  We 
are  too  busy  to  do  much  repeating. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  21,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Generally  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  morning-  fogs  in  some  sections,  and  the  temperature 
was  nearly  normal.  Light  frosts  caused  no  damage. 
The  rain  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  was  very  beneficial 
to  early  grain  and  grass  and  improved  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  been  resumed  in  all 
sections  and  a  large  acreage  of  grain  is  being  planted. 
Early  sown  grain  continues  in  excellent  condition  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Stock  are  doing  well.  Olive  harvest  is  pro- 
gressing and  the  yield  is  reported  large.  Oranges  are 
coloring  satisfactorily  and  shipments  are  increasing;  the 
fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  the  yield  about  average. 
Walnut  harvest  continues. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  temperature  was  nearly  normal  and  the  weather 
cloudy  or  partly  cloudy  during  the  week,  with  fogs  in  the 
coast  districts.  Rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  and  light  showers 
occurred  in  portions  of  the  southern  districts.  The 
frosts  Saturday  morning  were  too  light  to  cause  damage. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly  in  all  sec- 
tions except  a  portion  of  the  south,  where  the  soil  has 
become  too  dry.  Early  sown  grain  is  making  good 
growth  and  looks  well.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  in  most 
places  and  stock  are  in  prime  condition.  Corn  in  the 
Russian  river  districts  is  turning  out  better  than  ex- 
pected. Good  crops  of  walnuts  and  olives  are  being 
gathered.    Oranges  continue  in  excellent  condition. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  scattered  light  showers  Monday  night  and 
Tuesday.  The  showers  were  too  light  to  admit  of  ma- 
terial benefit.  Very  little  progress  is  being  made  in 
plowing  and  seeding,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground. 
Early  sown  grain  and  grass  are  making  good  growth 
and  green  feed  is  plentiful.  Stock  are  healthy  and  in 
good  condition.  The  raisin  crop  is  all  under  cover. 
Olive  picking  is  progressing  in  the  Lodi  district  and  the 
crop  is  fair  to  good.  Orange  picking  is  progressing  rap- 
idly and  large  shipments  continue.  Rain  is  needed  in 
all  sections. 

Southern  California. 

Clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
heavy  dews  at  night,  which  were  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion. Late  fall  crops  and  pasturage  are  being  seriously 
injured  by  the  continued  dry  weather  and  rain  is  greatly 
needed  in  all  sections.  Farm  work  has  generally  been 
suspended,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  Walnut 
harvest  in  the  Anaheim  district  is  completed;  the  crop  is 
below  average.  Olive  picking  and  pickling  are  progress- 
ing and  an  excellent  crop  of  guavas  is  being  gathered. 
Oranges  are  coloring  slowly;  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality, 
but  the  yield  will  fall  below  average. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Clear,  dry  weather  con- 
tinued, with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  Lack  of  rain 
continues.  Irrigating  water  holding  up  well  in  places, 
and  diminishing  in  others;  while  farmers  are  anxious, 
they  are  not  apprehensive. 


Eureka  Summary. — Grass  and  grain  are  still  making 
good  growth.  Some  farmers  have  a  good  portion  of 
fall  crops  in,  but  farm  work  has  been  much  delayed  by 
rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  22,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

.10 

7  64 

13  52 

9  78 

62 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

9  SO 

8.38 

4  63 

64 

38 

.00 

6.24 

3  54 

3  29 

64 

38 

T 

7.85 

4.40 

4  82 

62 

50 

Fresno   

T 

5  05 

.68 

1.65 

70 

38 

.00 

.47 

.42 

1.02 

66 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  — 

.00 

4  69 

.50 

3.86 

74 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

1.13 

43 

1.96 

84 

4* 

.00 

.16 

.07 

1.04 

82 

48 

.00 

.81 

.66 

1.16 

82 

42 

340 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Need  of  Organizing  for  Closer  Study  of  California 
Fruits. 

By  Mb.  J.  H.  Reed,  of  Riverside,  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

The  Problem.— While  we  are  proud  of  our  Califor- 
nia fruit  industry,  we  are  obliged  to  give  credit  for  its 
achievements  largely  to  our  native  advantages,  and 
to  commercial  enterprise,  rather  than  to  systematic 
study  and  work  in  pomology.  Our  horticultural  clubs, 
farmers'  institutes,  fruit  growers'  conventions  have 
done  much  in  a  general  way  to  promote  our  fruit  in- 
terests, but  their  work  has  necessarily  been  more  of 
a  popular  nature,  with  reference  to  near  at  hand, 
commercial  results,  than  in  way  of  continuous  inves- 
tigations, with  careful  records,  conducing  to  perma- 
nent prosperity.  We  now  begin  to  feel  the  need  of 
this  more  systematic  work. 

Citrus  Fruits. — Our  citrus  industry  in  the  South, 
for  instance,  prospered  from  its  early  development. 
Native  conditions  favored  it.  It  attracted  capable 
men  and  ample  means,  and  was  generally  profitable. 
The  increase  of  product  has  been  phenomenal— nearly 
fifty  fold  in  twenty  years. 

Because  of  the  cost  to  the  cousumer,  thus  far  it  has 
been  largely  taken  as  a  luxury.  But  of  late  it  is 
found  that  with  the  immense  increase,  this  demand 
is  now  well  supplied,  and  profitable  marketing  be- 
comes more  difficult.  Yet  there  is  an  immense  addi- 
tional increase  in  sight  for  the  near  future.  Even 
our  older  orchards  are  yet  increasing  their  product. 
Our  industry  is  not  old  enough  to  determine  how  long 
this  may  continue.  Besides,  large  acres  of  new  or- 
chards have  been  and  are  being  added  annually.  This 
large  annual  increase  must  now  be  reckoned  with,  if 
our  industry  is  to  continue  prosperously.  The  market 
price  of  any  product  is  determined  by  what  the  sur- 
plus, beyond  the  amount  the  usual  market  takes,  may 
bring.  Hence  the  serious  problem  California  orange 
growers  face  to-day.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  is 
also  true  of  the  deciduous  industry.  Could  we,  as 
some  manufacturers  do,  send  our  surplus  abroad  at 
even  below  a  fair  home  price,  or  were  we  in  position 
to  control  production,  or  even  destroy,  or  turn  the 
poorer  fruit  into  bi-products  (a  project  easy  to  ad- 
vocate by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  real  condi- 
tions), the  seriousness  of  the  problem  would  be  greatly 
modified.  But  at  present,  at  least,  none  of  these 
means  of  relief  are  available.  The  margin  of  surplus 
must  go  on  increasing  till  the  marketing  of  the  entire 
product  is  demoralized,  or  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  entire  increased  product  to  be  marketed 
profitably.   The  latter  is,  without  doubt,  practicable. 

Conditions  of  Permanent  Prosperity. — Its  accom- 
plishment will  largely  depend  upon  two  basic  factors: 

First — We  must  make  our  fruit,  as  a  rule,  so  invit- 
ing as  to  command  general  attention. 

Second — We  must  produce  and  market  it  so  eco 
nomically  as  to  make  it  available  to  a  largely  increased 
consuming  public. 

In  our  haste  to  secure  quantity,  we  have  neglected 
quality.  We  do  not  produce  so  large  a  proportion  of 
strictly  choice  fruit  to-day  as  we  did  some  years  ago. 
The  average  quality  is  declining  rather  than  improv- 
ing. We  must  set  about  changing  this,  or  soon  have 
a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  a  product  so  deterio- 
rated as  to  be  unprofitable  marketed  itself,  and  a  hin- 
drance to  marketing  our  best  fruit.  As  in  other  ag- 
ricultural products,  if  left  to  the  average  individual, 
it  is  easier  to  increase  quantity  than  to  improve  qual- 
ity. The  needed  processes  of  the  latter  are  less 
quickly  understood,  more  difficult  to  carry  out,  and 
results  less  direct  and  immediate,  hence  the  import- 
ance of  organized,  mutual  help. 

Again,  our  citrus  industry  at  least  has  been  consid- 
ered almost  entirely  from  the  commercial  standpoint, 
as  affecting  immediate  values,  with  little  far-sighted 
planning  for  permanent  prosperity.  The  proceedings 
of  our  public  gatherings  and  the  literature  of  papers 
are  voluminous  concerning  present  outcome  of  our 
orchards,  while  careful  investigation  looking  to  per- 
manent improvement  commands  slight  attention. 

Many  men  with  means  but  no  taste  or  fitness  be- 
cause of  expected  immediate  and  large  returns  from 
investment,  have  engaged  in  an  industry  which  to  be 
permanently  successful  is  more  exacting,  demanding 
better  preparation  than  most  trades  or  businesses  for 
which  special  and  long  training  are  always  required. 
It  is  true  we  have  many  well-trained,  enterprising, 
successful  orchardists,  but  lack  of  organization  ren- 
ders them  largely  impotent,  in  any  effort  to  effect 
general,  progressive  measures. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement 
concerning  our  citrus  industry.  No  imminent  dan- 
ger is  portending;  in  fact,  because  of  a  lighter  crop 
and  other  favorable  conditions,  we  have  at  hand  what 
promises  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  season.  But 
this  does  not  blind  the  thoughtful  grower  to  the  inev- 
itable average  increase  of  several  thousand  cars  of 
oranges  each  season,  indefinitely,  nor  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  competition  from  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Deciduous  Fruits.— Of  your  great  deciduous  fruit 


interests  here  at  the  north  I  cannot  speak  so  confi- 
dently, but  from  my  limited  observation,  and  from 
what  I  am  told  by  those  immediately  concerned,  in 
some  branches,  at  least,  similar  conditions  prevail. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  traveled  in  the  East 
recently  that  larger  areas  are  being  planted  and 
more  study  given  to  fruit  growing  in  some  of  the 
more  favored  States  than  ever  before.  The  remark- 
able results  from  cold  storage  and  other  government 
expert  investigations  have  given  the  industry  a  new 
impulse.  But  with  all  their  new  enterprise  and  sci- 
entific work  I  have  no  fears  of  the  continued  suprem- 
acy of  our  deciduous  fruits  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
provided  equal  study  and  enterprise  are  given  to 
their  improvement  and  management.  But  we  must 
not  depend  too  much  upon  our  native  advantages. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  upon  our  Califor- 
nia fruits.  They  are  found  on  nearly  every  fruit 
stand  in  the  land.  But  are  we  quite  satisfied  with 
what  we  are  doing  to  retain  this  prestige?  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  fine  samples  displayed  at  exhibitions 
or  in  a  few  fancy  fruit  stores.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  highest  quality,  as  well  as  appearance,  is 
kept  on  the  common  fruit  stands,  and  available  to  the 
common  customer  as  to  cost,  if  our  fruits  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  sought  for  so  generally. 

Organization  the  Solution. — It  is  believed  by 
many  who  have  given  this  matter  careful  thought 
that  a  wisely  planned,  organized  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  thoroughly  interested  in  fruits  and  fruit  grow- 
ing beyond  immediate  commercial  results  might 
accomplish  very  much  in  developing  wisely  and  more 
rapidly  the  possibilities  of  our  favored  climate  and 
the  varied  conditions  which  enable  us  to  produce  well 
nigh  the  entire  list  of  known  fruits,  almost  to  perfec- 
tion, and  make  California  even  better  worthy  of  being 
recognized  as  the  fruit  garden  of  the  world. 

In  our  citrus  fruits,  at  least,  we  now  have  no  gen- 
erally accepted  standards  of  quality — of  clearly 
defined  characteristics  —  which  go  to  make  fruits 
most  desirable,  as  determined  by  market,  as  well  as 
expert  individual  tests. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  pedigree  in  propagation 
or  to  improvement  in  quality  by  selection  and  culture 
— a  field  offering  wonderful  possibilities.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  in  most  fruit  grow- 
ing centers,  if  properly  organized,  to  change  all  of 
this.  It  has  not  been  for  the  lack  of  intelligence  in 
the  average  grower  that  it  has  not  been  done,  but 
because  we  have  been  so  immersed  in  the  immediate 
commercial  side  of  our  work,  and  because  such 
advancement  in  any  industry  depends  largely  upon 
organized  effort. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Organization. — 
The  present  most  unfortunate  condition  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  our  California  fruits  might  be  quickly 
remedied  to  a  large  degree  by  a  suitable  organiza- 
tion. 

Nomenclature — The  American  Pomological  Society 
has  done  and  is  doing  most  important  service  for  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  country  in  this  regard.  But 
for  obvious  reasons  our  far-off  State  has  received 
little  practical  benefit  from  it.  Much  annoyance  and 
real  loss  arises  from  the  lack  of  systematic  naming. 
Many  of  our  new  deciduous  fruits,  especially  our 
small  fruits,  are  exploited  in  name  as  well  as  descrip- 
tion in  the  interest  of  nursery  men  instead  of  grow- 
ers. An  accredited  organization,  with  a  proper 
standing  committee  for  the  purpose,  would  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  industry  at  large  and  especially  to 
newcomers  desiring  to  engage  in  fruit  growing. 

Adaptation  of  location  as  to  climate,  soil  and  other 
local  conditions  needs  organized  attention.  In  most 
Eastern  States,  when  a  given  fruit  is  found  adapted 
to  a  given  location,  uniformity  of  natural  conditions 
makes  that  fruit  available  for  a  large  adjacent  area, 
while  here  in  California  every  valley  and  foothill 
needs  to  be  exploited  by  itself  before  we  know  its 
best  capabilities  for  fruit  production  or  its  damaging 
disadvantages.  This  experimenting  has  been  going 
on  down  in  our  country,  in  an  individual  way,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  has  proven  most  expen- 
sive to  the  individual  and  to  the  State.  You  hear  of 
the  successes — our  failures  are  not  advertised.  Yet 
in  a  quiet  way  every  failure  finds  a  way  to  discourage 
some  one  from  trjing  his  fortunes  with  us.  These 
experiments  of  newcomers  are  going  on  and  will  con- 
tinue to  go  on  so  long  as  present  lack  of  intelligent 
investigation  and  publicity  continues. 

Had  it  been  part  of  a  well  organized  society  in  a 
given  section  to  study,  carefully  record  and  make 
public  results  under  widely  differing  natural  condi 
tions,  many  of  the  constantly  recurring,  expensive 
mistakes  would  have  been  avoided  long  ago.  To-day 
oranges  are  being  planted  where  well-known  condi- 
tions make  it  impossible  for  any  citrus  fruit  to  per 
manently  succeed.  And  the  same  with  other  fruits. 
I  can  take  you  to  considerable  areas  that  have  been 
planted  to  as  many  as  three  kinds  of  fruit  consecu- 
tively, within  a  few  years,  all  but  the  last  proving 
failures  from  unavoidable  conditions  that  might  easily 
have  been  known  before  the  first  planting.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  deciduous  fruits  in  southern  Califor- 
nia have  proven  misfits,  unprofitable,  and  have  been 
abandoned  or  replanted.  This  could  have  hardly  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  had  there  been  pomological 
societies  having  made  systematic  study  of  these  local 
conditions.  Sometimes  men  are  led  into  these  mis- 
takes by  interested  parties;  sometimes  from  lack  of 


caution  on  their  own  part.  It  is  amazing  what  risks 
men  will  take  in  this  way  without  suitable  investiga- 
tion, involving  capital  and  years  of  labor.  The  man  who 
invests  in  land  for  grain  and  stock,  finding  himself 
badly  located,  may  quickly  remedy  his  mistake,  while 
he  who  makes  an  orchard  and  finds  it  for  any  reason 
a  failure,  has  lost  not  only  his  labor  and  capital  but 
an  important  block  out  of  his  lifetime.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  numbers  Hocking  to  this  shore  to  find  homes 
because  of  the  glowing  inducements  we  keep  before 
them  in  the  East,  it  seems  to  me  some  obligation 
rests  upon  us  to  prevent  these  often  disastrous  mis- 
takes so  far  as  practicable.  It  has  been  the 
prospect  of  thousands  of  these  newcomers  to  find  a 
little  fruit  farm  to  support  them  while  enjoying  life  in 
our  inviting  climate.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  helpful- 
ness to  them  and  to  the  Sthte,  by  aiding  many  to 
succeed  instead  of  fail,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
reason  for  such  an  organization  as  is  proposed. 

Aid  to  Economical  Production. — In  addition  to 
the  study  of  fruits  proper,  and  the  environment  best 
suited  to  their  perfection,  I  think  there  are  special 
investigations  as  to  economical  production  which 
could  legitimately  and  profitably  be  encouraged  by 
this  same  organization,  because  of  the  methodical, 
continuous  work  required.  And  especially  so  now 
when  our  University  is  taking  up  new  and  wider 
work  of  helpfulness  to  farmers.  Allow  me  to  illus- 
trate: The  University  sub-experiment  station  at 
Pomona,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mills,  has  rendered  some  excellent  service  in  the  fruit 
department.  He  has  made  it  as  practically  useful  to 
fruit  growers  as  the  limited  means  that  could  be  al- 
lowed him  made  it  possible.  But  had  there  been 
active  branches  of  a  pomological  society  in  fruit  cen- 
ters in  the  region  of  that  station,  to  take  up  the  re- 
sults of  the  expert  work,  help  make  them  public, 
urge  the  adoption  of  such  as  seemed  conclusive,  and 
continue  tests  of  others  in  a  more  practical  way  than 
is  possible  at  the  station,  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion 
that  the  practical  net  value  of  this  feature  of  the  de- 
partment work  would  have  been  fully  doubled. 

There  is  valuable  laboratory  and  other  work  per- 
taining to  fruit  interests  carried  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity, which  in  my  opinion  could  be  increased  in  prac- 
tical importance,  in  the  same  proportion,  by  such 
organization.  In  theory,  publicity  through  bulletins 
seems  sufficient.  In  practice,  I  think  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  attention,  agree  that  results 
from  them  are  disappointing.  Organized  effort,  with 
the  use  of  the  local  press,  I  am  sure  would  very 
greatly  increase  the  number  availing  themselves  of 
the  results  of  this  University  work.  The  importance 
of  this  feature  seems  to  me  so  great  you  will  allow  me 
to  dwell  upon  it  a  moment  longer. 

There  is  much  talk,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  of  the 
lack  of  connection  between  the  work  of  the  State 
department  and  the  practical  work  of  the  farm. 
Now,  however,  much  cause  there  may  be  for  such 
complaint,  there  certainly  is  far  greater  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  us  fruit  farmers,  at  least,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  its  direct  teachings  and  results 
of  its  expert  investigations.  If  I  comprehend  aright 
the  object  and  limitations  of  the  service  expected  to 
be  rendered  by  the  State  department,  they  are  by 
no  means  available  to  the  farmer  to  demonstrate 
valuable  principles  and  practice,  and  it  is  the  farm- 
er's business,  singly  or  combined,  to  help  make  these 
results  intelligently  known,  and  urge  their  use  in 
common  practice.  Till  we  have  done  our  part  we 
have  not  good  reason  to  complain  that  university 
teaching  does  not  reach  the  farm  —  yet  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  much  valuable  university  effort 
does  fail  practical  materialization  on  the  farm.  And 
this  will  probably  continue  till  organization  of  the 
more  progressive  steps  in  to  fill  the  gap.  The  new 
livestock  breeders'  association  is  now  ready  to  take 
up  results  from  experimental  work  by  the  Univer- 
sity, which  it  could  not  have  carried  on  itself,  and 
heip  make  its  influence  felt  in  every  herd  in  the 
State.  The  dairymen's  association  helps  make  re- 
sults of  expensive  investigations  in  that  department 
available  to  the  entire  dairy  industry.  Yet  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  State  is  groping  its  way 
along  without  any  adequate  organization  to  look 
after  its  special  interests.  It  is  true  it  has  pros- 
pered in  spite  of  this  handicap,  but  by  no  means  up 
to  its  possibilities. 

Orchard  Fertilizing  Investigations. — Now,  new 
and  serious  problems  confront  us.  Orchard  fertiliza- 
tion is  one  of  the  more  important.  The  field  mana 
ger  of  one  of  the  largest  citrus  holdings  in  the  State, 
for  years  a  persistent  student  of  fertilization,  con- 
stantly utilizing  results  of  both  State  and  National 
investigations,  as  best  he  can,  and  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  individual  experimenting,  when 
consulted  as  to  asking  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  come  to  our  assistance,  said,  "  We  are  guess- 
iug  yet,  and  it  is  too  expensive.  It  is  time  we  knew 
something.  Such  a  project  will  have  my  best  wishes 
and  every  assistance  I  can  give  it."  I  have  occasion 
to  know  that  this  is  the  general  sentiment  among 
our  most  intelligent  and  experienced  growers  to-day. 
When  profits  were  larger  it  did  not  matter  so  much. 
Now  the  difference  between  knowing  and  guessing  in 
the  item  of  fertilizing  alone  may  easily  determine  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  of  the  orchardist. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  advantage  of  exact 
knowledge  on  this  single  item  of  orchard  economy, 
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which  we  may  be  easily  helped  to,  would  much  more 
than  pay  the  entire  expense  of  our  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  all  of  its  accessories.  The  manager  of 
one  of  our  large  orange  ranches  said  to  me  but  the 
other  day,  "For  reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  we 
cut  our  fertilizer  bill  down  this  year  by  $10,000.  But 
I  don't  know.  It  may  prove  a  bad  mistake."  I  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  problem  that  you  may 
appreciate  better  the  application  I  wish  to  make. 

Our  Agricultural  Department  is  now  initiating 
practical  field  investigations  into  citrus  orchard  fer- 
tilization so  comprehensive  in  extent  and  time  as  will, 
without  doubt,  give  us  this  definite  practical  knowl- 
edge to  a  very  large  degree.  These  investigations  nec- 
essarily must  be  co-operative — the  Department  furn- 
ishing the  scientific  expert  work,  the  growers  the  or- 
chards upon  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  labor  for 
manipulating  the  soil  and  water,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  experts.  Under  present  conditions  the 
Department  must  deal  direct  with  individual  growers 
or  self-appointed  parties  who  chance  to  be  especially 
interested.  Now,  if  there  was  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  an  accredited  pomological  society  to  take 
charge  of  the  growers'  interests  in  conjunction  with 
them,  with  whom  the  Department  could  deal,  you 
readily  see  the  vast  advantage  it  would  be  to  both 
parties.  But  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  would  be 
in  extending  the  benefit  from  these  expensive  inves- 
tigations. Representing  the  branch  societies  in  the 
citrus  centers  this  committee  could,  through  their 
membership  and  the  local  press,  keep  growers  ad- 
vised of  what  was  being  done,  and  of  results  when 
obtained. 

Without  such  organization,  a  few  progressive  or- 
chardists,  and  managers  of  important  combinations — 
those  who  need  it  least — will  be  alert  in  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  investigations,  and  quickly  utilize  re- 
sults, while  to  the  average  grower,  the  benefit  would 
come  but  slowly  if  at  all.  It  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  the  State  as  well  as  to  individuals  to  reach.an 
hundred  ten-acre  orchardists  than  the  manager  of  a 
thousand  acres. 

I  think  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  exaggeration  when 
I  insist  that  in  this  instance  also,  such  organizations 
might  add  100%  to  the  value  of  the  State's  expendi- 
ture. 

And  this  is  but  a  single  sample  of  the  work,  touch- 
ing directly  our  fruit  interests,  which  our  Agricul- 
tural Department  is  doing,  and  is  to  do  in  yet  larger 
proportion  in  the  near  future. 

State  or  Local  Organization. — The  need  of  the 
suggested  organization  in  our  orange  industry  has 
grown  upon  me  for  years  and  I  have  thought  with 
others  whose  interests  are  wholly  in  that  depart- 
ment, that  it  might  be  better  to  confine  the 
effort  to  the  citrus  sections.  But  I  am  inclined  now 
to  think  there  are  broad  minded  men  enough,  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  California  fruits  as  a  whole,  to 
form  a  successful  State  orga.nization,  with  affiliating 
branches  in  all  considerable  fruit  growing  centers. 
While  the  local  organizations  would  spend  their  prin- 
cipal efforts  in  the  study  of  fruits  and  fruit  growing 
problems  more  immediately  concerning  their  special 
locations,  there  would  be  enough  considerations  of 
general  importance  to  bring  representatives  of  the 
various  branches  together,  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. If  it  did  nothing  more  than  to  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  in  our  far- 
separated  and  widely  differing  localities,  it  would 
prove  of  real  value.  I  have  to  confess  that  some  of 
us,  immersed  in  our  orange  groves  at  the  south, 
sometimes  get  to  thinking  that  when  people  talk 
about  California  fruit  they  mean  oranges.  And  I 
have  occasion  to  know  that  some  of  our  great  decidu- 
ous growers  at  the  north  think  of  the  citrus  product 
as  a  minor  matter  in  California's  great  fruit  output 
I  can  conceive  of  delegates  from  local  societies  in  the 
apple  districts  about  Watsonville,  the  prune  sections 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  the  great  peach  and  pear  dis- 
tricts farther  north,  in  annual  sessions  of  a  State 
pomological  society,  with  exceeding  interest  to  the 
members  and  valuable,  far-reaching  results  to  the 
several  sections  and  the  State  at  large. 

Manner  of  Organizing. — Briefly  as  to  the  manner 
of  organizing:  I  should  favor  an  incorporated  cen- 
tral society,  with  the  usual  officers,  an  executive 
committee  to  manage  the  business  between  meetings, 
and  standing  committees  for  interim  work  on  such 
matters  as  typical  characteristics  of  various  fruits, 
new  fruits,  special  cultural  investigations,  whose 
reports  would  be  discussed  at  the  general  meetings, 
with  auxiliary  societies  in  all  fruit  growing  districts, 
where  there  are  enough  of  such  as  would  take  up  this 
specific  work  in  these  localities. 

I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  a  popular  organization, 
either  the  main  society  or  its  branches,  in  the  sense 
of  securing  a  large  membership  to  be  entertained, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  a  working  order  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  best  permanent  interests  of  the 
great  fruit  industry  of  our  State,  the  local  branches 
to  hold  their  stated  meetings  as  would  best  meet 
their  several  circumstances,  being  annually  repre- 
sented in  the  State  society  by  delegates. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  new 
organization  would  be  superfluous  in  view  of  our  clubs 
and  institutes.  I  think  you  will  readily  see  that 
these,  as  necessarily  organized,  are  quite  unable  to 
take  up  successfully  the  kind  of  work  I  have  tried  to 
represent  as  needed,  because  of  its  continuous  organ- 


ized requirements.  I  think  it  would  prove  helpful  to 
both  by  enlisting  many  who  !do  not  care  to  go  over 
discussions  of  general  matters,  which  the  club  and 
institute  must  continually  repeat  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  who  would  be  glad  to  engage  in 
organized  investigations  of  specific  fruit  problems. 

Besides  the  general  intelligence,  culture  and  enter- 
prise in  all  considerable  fruit  growing  communities, 
there  are  men  thoroughly  interested  in  the  fascinat- 
ing occupation,  aside  from  commercial  considera- 
tions, who  will  be  very  willing  to  give  time  and  effort 
to  the  betterment  of  its  general  interests,  and  gladly 
engage  in  systematic  effort  to  develop  the  industry 
along  new  and  higher  lines,  which  thus  far  has  been 
hindered  by  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  com- 
mercial side.  To  a  cultured  man  the  best  returns 
from  the  fruit  farm  are  not  in  the  dollars  it  brings, 
however  many  they  be.  There  is  a  satisfying  senti- 
ment connected  with  it  not  found  to  similar  degree  in 
any  other  agricultural  occupation  well  worthy  of 
more  cultivation.  It  is  enlisting  many  men  of  high 
culture  and  business  or  professional  training  who  are 
finding  homes  among  us.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
place  already  attained,  there  are  possibilities  for 
California  fruit  growing  few  have  yet  conceived  of, 
and  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  have  to  do  with  their 
development. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Outlook  for  Sheep. 


We  published  last  week  the  current  report  that 
buyers  were  contracting  next  year's  wool  clip  at  an 
advance  of  2  or  3  cents  over  the  prices  they  paid  this 
year.  Manifestly  the  manufacturers  need  wool,  and 
they  propose  to  be  sure  of  getting  it.  Under  the 
circumstances,  which  involve  the  maintenance  of  the 
tariff,  to  which  the  American  people  committed  itself 
at  last  week's  election,  the  outlook  for  sheep  is  per- 
haps better  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  We  wish  our  readers  to  know  this 
and  to  include  it  in  their  plans  for  using  land,  because 
it  is  true  that  California  has  much  land  which  should 
carry  sheep  and  it  promises  to  be  profitable  to  use  in 
that  way.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  waste  lands 
of  California  should  do  as  little  as  they  have  done  re- 
cently for  the  State  income.  Therefore,  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  talk  sheep  more  or  less  unless  the 
situation  shall  be  generally  understood. 

What  an  Expert  Says. — Mr.  F.  J.  Hagenbarth  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  president  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  was  recently  interviewed  by  a  writer  for 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  we  shall  take  some  of  the 
declarations  which  he  makes  public  in  that  way.  In- 
troducing the  interview,  the  Gazette  says:  "Changes 
verging  on  revolutionary  are  affecting  the  American 
wool  and  mutton  industry.  It  is  a  period  of  transition. 
In  the  far  West  the  business  is  being  rapidly  put  on  a 
new  and  more  secure  basis.  The  Middle  West  and 
the  East,  attracted  by  the  lucrative  nature  of  the 
trade,  are  'getting  back  '  into  sheep.  On  the  range, 
contraction  of  free  grass  area  by  a  steadily  rolling 
wave  of  settlement  of  Federal  forest  reserves  has 
necessitated  reduction  of  flocks,  exclusive  pastures 
and  winter  feeding.  In  the  corn  belt,  farmers  hav- 
ing tasted  the  profits  of  mutton  finishing  are  clamor- 
ing for  raw  material,  to  discover  to  their  consterna- 
tion that  the  Western  flockmaster  is  unequal  to  the 
demand;  hence  his  determination  to  accept  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma  and  resume  breeding.  Every- 
where foundations  of  new  native  flocks  are  being  laid. 
On  the  range,  owing  to  attractive  prices  of  wool, 
flockmasters  are  uncertain  whether  to  breed  on  mut- 
ton lines  or  revert  to  fine  wool  types.  It  is  a  transi- 
tion stage  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  national 
industries." 

Wool  or  Mutton. — "Wool  or  mutton  is  a  local 
problem  and  ought  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Hagenbarth. 
"Oregon,  for  instance,  is  essentially  a  wool  produc- 
ing State.  Idaho  while  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  excellence  of  its  mutton  has  localities, 
the  Boise  desert  and  the  Weiser  valley  for  instance, 
to  which  fine  wool  is  best  adapted.  In  these  wool 
growing  regions  flockmasters  believe  their  remote- 
ness from  market  causing  considerable  shrinkage  in 
transit  excludes  them  from  the  mutton  growing 
sphere,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  wrong 
and  that  eventually  they  will  work  around  to  mut- 
ton. At  present  sheepmen  generally  are  uncertain 
as  to  which  sphere  will  prove  the  most  profitable 
during  the  next  few  years.  Present  and  prospective 
prices  of  wool  offer  an  alluring  inducement  to  use 
Merino  rams.  The  most  judicious  policy  in  my 
opinion  is  a  nice  adjustment  and  proper  method  in 
management  of  breeding  flocks  with  the  object  of 
getting  as  much  wool  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  not  enough  Merino  blood  to  destroy  mutton 
quality.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  breed  on  that 
class  of  ewe  the  best  mutton  sire  money  can  buy.  It 
is  true  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  tendency  to  go  back  to  a  wool 
basis  owing  to  the  high  and  steadily  advancing  price 
of  that  staple.  The  breeders  of  Merinos  have  en- 
joyed a  heavy  trade  in  rams  this  fall,  while  last  year 
and  two  years  ago  they  could  not  give  them  away. 


They  were  sold  out  early  in  the  season  at  much 
higher  prices  than  were  obtainable  in  previous  sea- 
sons. On  the  other  hand,  breeders  of  Lincoln  and 
Cotswold  rams  report  a  depression  in  their  trade. 
This  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  return  to  fine  wool 
types.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  run  to  an 
extreme. 

The  Merino  Below.—  "  What  the  Western  flock- 
master  ought  to  do  is  to  get  his  ewe  flock  up  to  a 
fair  shearing  average  by  the  use  of  Merino  blood. 
Not  less  than  eight  and  perhaps  nine  pounds  of  wool 
ought  to  be  the  average.  Heavy  greasy  rams  should 
be  avoided.  In  breeding,  large  smooth  bodies  should 
be  selected,  as  that  class  of  ewe  can  be  better  herded 
and  have  more  longevity.  Merino  ewes  are  hardy 
and  cross  admirably  with  the  four  standard  mutton 
breeds.  I  would  sell  the  lamb  product  of  this  cross, 
as  we  must  have  strong  blood  on  the  ram  side — that 
is,  full  blood — to  offset  the  Merino  in  the  ewe.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  how  far  this  policy  may  be 
pursued,  as  in  a  few  years,  if  lamb  selling  is  con- 
tinued, the  flock  would  be  exterminated.  There  are 
two  remedies.  One  is  to  go  to  Oregon  or  Montana 
every  year  or  second  year  and  buy  yearling  or  two- 
year-old  ewes  from  Merino  breeders  who  are  too  far 
from  market  to  raise  mutton  ewes  and  sell  off  all  the 
old  ewes." 

The  Merino  Above. —  "The  second  method  of 
maintaining  the  flock  requires  setting  aside  a  certain 
number  of  the  grower's  own  ewes  and  breeding  to 
the  proper  type  of  Merino  ram,  saving  the  ewe  lambs 
for  a  nursery  herd  and  carrying  the  wether  lambs 
over  until  yearlings  or  two-year-olds  for  mutton. 
The  best  type  of  ram  for  this  purpose  is  what  we 
might  call  the  American  Merino  developed  during 
the  past  five  years  and  possessing  the  heavy  bone 
and  frame  of  the  Rambouillet  with  the  fine  wool  of 
other  breeds.  Our  people  have  fallen  down  in  the 
past  by  their  lack  of  foresight  in  breeding,  not  realiz- 
ing that  good  blood  is  required  to  make  good  sheep. 
They  have  paid  heavily  for  their  experience  in  using 
trashy  sires  and  are  rapidly  becoming  educated.  An 
ordinary  scrub  ram  costs  $8  or  $10  and  a  pure  bred 
$20,  so  that  the  cost  per  lamb  by  using  pure-bred 
sires  is  only  about  30  cents  the  first  year  over  the 
scrub,  but  this  increase  is  fully  paid  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  lamb.  Lambs  produced  by  full-blood 
sires  net  fully  50  cents  more  per  head,  reimbursing 
the  breeder  for  his  outlay  the  first  year  and  leaving 
him  with  a  handsome  profit  and  a  ram  that  cost  him 
nothing.  I  have  been  breeding  many  years  and  I 
never  stop  at  the  price  when  a  bunch  of  rams  suits 
me.    It  is  a  business  proposition  pure  and  simple. 

"  Here  is  another  general  proposition  along  the 
same  lines.  A  flock  of  15,000  well  bred  ewes  served 
by  the  proper  rams  will  realize  more  income  than 
20,000  improperly  bred  inferior  stuff.  With  the 
smaller  but  more  profitable  flock  care  and  expense 
are  reduced  25%,  while  net  returns  are  largely  in- 
creased." 

East  and  West. — Conversing  on  the  present  evo- 
lution in  sheep  growing  methods  and  trade  conditions 
generally,  Mr.  Hagenbarth  said:  "Rapid  restric- 
tion of  ranges  in  the  West  presents  a  serious  problem 
and  one  that  is  ripe  for  adjustment.  Two  agencies 
are  responsible,  the  increased  area  of  settlement  and 
encroachment  by  homesteaders,  the  consequent  ex- 
tension of  irrigation  and  the  withdrawal  of  summer 
range  by  creation  of  forest  reserves.  Within  the 
next  three  years  range  conditions  must  be  entirely 
readjusted  under  government  control.  Ours  is  the 
only  civilized  country  in  the  world  in  which  present 
conditions  exist.  The  existence  of  the  range  sheep 
industry  depends  on  government  control.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  what  we  in  the  far  West  regard  as  the  East 
is  getting  back  into  sheep  breeding.  The  West  is 
falling  down  and  the  East  is  taking  it  up.  Michigan 
and  Ohio  are  investing  in  breeding  stock  and  it  is  a 
sane  policy.  Higher  prices  for  both  wool  and  mutton 
are  assured.  Australia  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  the 
wool  supply  and  present  prices  are  obviously  too  low. 
The  market  abroad  is  advancing,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
prognosticate  next  year's  prices.  Bids  are  already 
being  made  for  the  1905  clip,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain, very  few  of  them  have  been  accepted.  Next 
year's  price  of  wool  will  be  the  foreign  price  plus  the 
tariff." 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  in  California. 


By  Hon.  Geokue  C.  Pakdeb,  Governor  of  California,  at  the 
Irrigation  Congress  at  El  Paso. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union  whose  varied  physical  characteristics  so  well 
illustrate  what  irrigation  can  accomplish  for  the 
general  good  as  does  my  State  of  California.  Her 
hundred  million  of  acres,  extending  from  the  latitude 
of  Charleston  on  the  south  769  miles  north  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Boston,  embrace  within  their  limits  an  extent 
of  country  which  varies  in  annual  rainfall  from  zero 
to  60  and  70  inches.  In  those  portions  of  her  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  where  millions  of  acres  of  mag- 
nificent pines  clothe  their  nakedness,  and  in  those 
portions  of  her  Coast  Range  where  other  millions  of 
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acres  of  great  redwoods  tower  10  score  feet  toward 
Heaven,  the  snow  and  rainfall  is  ample  to  feed  the 
streams  running  through  the  valleys  and  to  furnish 
irrigation  water  for  all  the  year.  In  the  great  val- 
leys the  rainfall  varies  from  20  inches  to  4  or  5  inches, 
according  to  locality.  But  through  them  comes  the 
Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  and  a  half  hundred 
of  their  tributaries  so  that  these  valleys  may  be  ir- 
rigated. 

Deserts  Only  in  Name.— The  so-called  deserts— 
the  eastern  parts  of  San  Bernardino,  Riverside  and 
San  Diego  counties,  each  larger  than  many  of  the 
States  of  this  Union— need  only  water  to  make  them 
fruitful  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Colorado  river— 
the  Nile  of  the  arid  West— every  drop  of  whose  water 
falls  upon  United  States  soil,  and,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  can  be  made  to 
bring  wealth  and  population  to  these  apparently  in- 
hospitable wastes.  Imperial,  in  San  Diego  county, 
five  years  ago  a  desert,  now  has  8000  inhabitants, 
and  those  formerly  desolate  acres  now  raise  such 
crops  as  astonish  even  us  of  California.  Even  the 
Mojave  desert,  whose  sands  drift  hither  and  yon,  the 
sport  of  every  passing  breeze,  need  but  the  irrigat- 
ing ditch  to  make  them  support  a  teeming  popu- 
lation. 

1  have  a  notion  that  this  Government  could  not 
spend  money  to  better  purpose  or  produce  better  re- 
sults than  by  providing  irrigation  works  in  such  arid 
places  as  those  of  the  southwestern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  confidently  look  to  see  the  day 
when  the  national  appropriations  for  irrigation  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  those  for  navigation,  rivers  and 
harbors,  fortifications,  the  army  and  the  navy.  While 
all  these  are  necessary,  irrigation  is  also  necessary. 
And  while  they  make  possible  our  national  existence 
and  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  irrigation 
makes  them  certain.  Congress  would,  in  my  opinion, 
do  nothing  that  would  so  surely  add  to  our  national 
prosperity  as  would  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in 
irrigation  works. 

Development  —California  stands  first  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  irrigation  development.  In 
all  points  denoting  progress  in  irrigation  she  leads, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  number  of  acres  irri- 
gated, in  which  she  is  slightly  behind  Colorado.  She 
has  8000  more  irrigators,  however,  than  Colorado, 
and  the  value  of  her  irrigated  crops  exceeds  Colo- 
rado's by  $17,000,000.  While  the  average  value  of 
irrigated  land  in  the  United  States  is  $42.58  per  acre, 
in  California  it  is  $89.19.  The  average  value  per  acre 
of  irrigated  crops  for  the  arid  States  is  $14.81.  In 
California  it  is  $28.47.  And  California  has  just  begun. 
Her  irrigated  acres  number  about  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  her  one  hundred  millions  of  total  acreage, 
and  the  products  therefrom  are  valued  at  $32,000,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  great  valley  drained 
by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  ad- 
jacent thereto— to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  southern 
one-fourth  of  the  State  and  many  other  portions 
thereof— there  are  12,000,000  acres  capable  of  irriga- 
tion.   So  there  is  room  yet  for  progress. 

Local  Phases.— Some  portions  of  California  are 
more  alive  to  the  value  of  irrigation  than  others. 
South  of  Tehachapi,  in  southern  California,  irrigation 
is  prized  as  the  very  life  blood  of  the  country.  To  the 
north  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  coming  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  irrigation  as  the  only  sure  pro- 
ducer of  crops.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  the  old 
regime  still  holds  sway,  although  the  awakening  is 
near  at  hand.  This  lesson  is  having  its  results,  viz: 
That  those  sections  of  California  where  irrigation  is 
most  used  have  had  the  greatest  growth  in  wealth 
and  population  and  are  receiving  more  bountifully  the 
good  things  of  life. 

In  its  natural  resources  of  soil,  climate  and  water 
supply  the  Sacramento  valley  is  one  of  the  most 
favored  places  in  the  United  States.  What  has  been 
its  growth  in  wealth  and  population  as  compared 
with  the  slightly  less  favored  San  Joaquin  and  with 
arid  southern  California  ?  In  1879  the  Sacramento 
valley  had  a  population  of  101,993,  its  real  property 
valuation  was  $23,513,380  and  the  value  of  its  farm 
products  was  over  $16,000,000.  The  San  Joaquin 
valley  had  a  population  of  45,150,  a  real  property 
valuation  of  $13,736,822  and  the  value  of  its  farm 
products  was  about  $9,000,000.  South  of  Tehachapi 
the  population  was  24,248,  the  value  of  real  estate 
$6,500,000  and  the  value  of  farm  products  a  little 
over  $1,000,000. 

Irrigation  and  Prosperity. — Let  us  see  how  this 
advance  in  material  prosperity  coincided  with  an  ad- 
vance in  the  use  of  irrigation.  As  might  be  expected, 
southern  California  leads  in  the  percentage  of  im- 
proved acreage  under  irrigation,  with  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  a  close  second  and  the  Sacramento  valley 
a  poor  third.  The  number  of  irrigators  south  of 
Tehachapi  in  1900  was  10,254,  with  6634  for  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  only  2788  for  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley. What  a  future  for  the  great  Sacramento  valley 
when  her  irrigation  possibilities  are  realized;  when, 
instead  of  less  than  5%  of  her  improved  acreage 
under  irrigation,  she  has  nearly  25%,  as  in  southern 
California;  when  her  fertile  farms  will  bring  in  a 
profit  of  over  $20  per  acre  and  the  average  farm  is 
reduced  from  a  square  mile  to  the  fifty-six  acres 
which  prevailed  in  1900  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
this  State.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands would  be  added  to  her  population  and  millions 
to  her  wealth. 

The  communities  in  California  that  have  taken  up 
irrigation  have  become  prosperous  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary bounds.  The  communities  that  have  neglected 
their  opportunities  for  irrigation  have  missed  a 
golden  harvest.  Take  the  county  of  Fresno,  in  the 
middle  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  once  practically  an 
arid  plain.  Thirty  years  ago  the  total  acreage  under 
cultivation  was  24,536  acres  and  the  total  value  of 
farm  products  $299,168.  The  same  territory,  which 
now  includes  Madera  as  well  as  Fresno  county,  in 
1900  had  under  irrigation  alone  over  300,000  acres, 
and  the  total  value  of  farm  products  was  nearly  $10,- 
000,000.  Fresno  county  is  the  largest  raisin  shipping 
center  in  the  United  States,  sending  out  in  1903  over 
600  carloads  of  raisins  and  over  1000  carloads  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  has 
increased  ten-fold  since  1879  and  the  population  eight- 
fold. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  what  irrigation  has 
done  for  portions  of  California,  and  marks  the  possi- 
bilities ahead  of  other  communities  in  our  State. 

Southern  California. — Fresno  is  by  no  means  the 
most  spectacular  example,  however.  South  of  Te- 
hachapi a  great  civilization  has  been  built  up — pros- 
perous and  cultured,  sprung  from  the  desert.  That 
beautiful  land  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  America 
and  the  one  classic  example  of  the  marvels  of  irriga- 
tion. From  this  southern  country  there  were  shipped 
in  1903  over  27,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits  alone, 
141  carloads  of  wine  and  brandy  and  over  3000  car- 
loads of  green  vegetables.  Outside  of  San  Francisco 
the  bank  clearances  of  Los  Angeles  exceeded  those 
of  any  other  city  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Here 
the  fullest  possibilities  of  scientific  irrigation  have 
been  reached. 

What  stupendous  things  may  be  expected  when  the 
whole  State  has  measured  up  to  its  possibilities  in  the 
same  way.  What  would  happen  to  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  were  it  devel- 
oped as  Fresno  county  of  southern  California  has 
been  developed  ?  These  counties — once  the  single 
county  of  Colusa— have  over  600,000  acres  improved, 
almost  as  many  acres  as  has  Fresno  county,  and  the 
land  is  at  least  as  rich  as  that  of  Fresno  county.  If, 
instead  of  only  4000  acres  under  irrigation,  these 
counties  had  300,000  acres  under  irrigation,  as  in 
Fresno  county,  we  should  expect  to  see  the  value  of 
their  products  reach  $10,000,000,  instead  of  $5,000,- 
000  now  produced,  and  to  see  their  population  more 
than  three  times  what  it  is  at  present.  If,  instead  of 
measuring  the  possible  progress  of  these  two  counties 
by  what  has  been  done  in  Fresno  county,  we  should 
take  as  the  possible  limit  the  region  about  Riverside, 
where  10,000  people  live  upon  13,000  irrigated  acres, 
we  should  have  over  200,000  people  thriving  upon 
the  fertile  soil  of  these  two  Sacramento  valley 
counties. 

If  the  12,000,000  acres  lying  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  which  are  capa- 
ble of  irrigation  had  water  upon  them,  we  could 
reasonably  expect  a  population  of  6,000,000  to  8,000,- 
000  instead  of  the  300  000  we  now  have.  We  could 
look  for  yearlv  farm  products  worth  over  $400,000,- 
000  instead  of  the  $50,000,000  now  produced. 

At  least  one- third  of  California's  100,000,000  of  acres 
can  be  irrigated.  And,  with  her  snowless  winters 
and  genial  summers,  these  30,000,000  of  irrigable 
acres  ought  to  have,  and  will  have  in  the  years  to 
come,  a  population  of  at  least  20,000,000  of  happy, 
contented  and  prosperous  people. 


President  Roosevelt  on  Irrigation. 


A  letter  by  President  Roosevelt  addressed  to  the  Irrigation 
Congress. 

To  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  :  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  send  my  greeting  to  you,  both  as  President  of 
the  United  States  and  as  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
West  and  is  eager  for  its  prosperity.  Whatever  any 
man  or  body  of  men  believe  as  to  any  question  in  po- 
litical controversy,  we  may  unite  in  the  great  duty  of 
making  ever}'  foot  of  soil,  every  stream  and  every  other 
resource  of  natural  or  human  origin  contribute  to  the 
very  utmost  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our 
country. 

Conor atklation. — '  'I  congratulate  you  because  you 
are  no  longer  striving  for  what  once  seemed  a  distant 
hope  ;  you  are  no  longer  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
education  for  the  passage  of  a  reclamation  Act.  On 
the  contrary,  your  first  great  object  is  achieved. 
You  have  yet  to  consider  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  being  done  under  that  Act  by  the  reclamation 
service,  to  consider  means  to  give  it  its  largest  and 
widest  results  and  to  discuss  the  broad  problems  of 
irrigation  methods  and  practices. 

"  It  was  through  your  efforts  and  men  like  you  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  under- 
took to  attack  the  desert  and  to  do  away  with  it,  not 
only  so  far  as  there  is  water,  but  to  the  fullest  extent 
which  water  may  be  developed  hereafter.  Such  an 
attack  can  be  successful  only  when  based  on  accurate 
knowledge.  When  the  Reclamation  Act  was  passed 
the  essential  facts  as  to  stream  flow  had  been  ascer- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
scientific  basis  for  a  national  reclamation,  which 
otherwise  would  have  taken  years  to  accumulate,  was 
already  in  a  large  part  at  hand. 


Sake  Development. — "The fact  that  so  much  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  by  the  reclamation  ser- 
vice is  a  striking  example  of  the  advantage  of  scien- 
tific investigation  by  the  general  Government.  It 
may  be  true  that,  to  the  man  whose  interest  is  limited 
by  immediate  results,  the  admirable  work  of  the  re- 
clamation service  at  times  seems  slow,  but  we  are 
building  for  a  great  future,  and  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant that  the  works  built  should  be  permanent  and 
successful  than  that  they  should  be  completed  in 
haste.  There  will  be  no  unwise  hurry  ;  neither  will 
there  be  any  unnecessary  delay.  Most  of  the  great 
problems  of  organization  and  methods  have  now  been 
solved  and  progress  in  construction  and  settlement  is 
being  made  with  increasing  rapidity. 

Men  Who  Stay. — "The passage  of  the  reclamation 
law  was  a  great  step  toward  realizing  the  best  use  is 
to  produce  water  for  irrigation.  But  always  and  in 
every  place  the  best  use  of  public,  lands  is  their  use 
by  the  man  who  has  come  to  stay.  There  are  unfor- 
tunately in  every  part  of  our  country  a  few  men 
whose  interests  are  purely  temporary,  who  are  eager 
to  skim  the  cream  and  go,  instead  of  using  the  forests 
conservatively.  They  would,  for  example,  abuse  and 
destroy  the  natural  reservoirs  upon  which  national 
irrigation  depends,  to  the  permanent  loss  of  every 
agency  which  makes  for  the  true  development  and  last- 
ing greatness  of  the  irrigable  States.  Such  interests 
cannot  be  allowed  to  control. 

The  Forests. — "  Now  that  your  first  great  object 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  passage  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  you  should  make  yourselves  the  guardians  of 
the  future  and  the  unrelenting  and  watchful  enemies 
of  every  attempt  to  waste  any  of  the  great  resources 
in  the  forestry,  grazing  and  mineral  wealth,  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  newer  and  greater  West.  For 
irrigation  and  every  other  interest  which  you  repre- 
sent, the  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  stock 
interests  are  no  longer  independent  of  the  mining  in- 
terests, nor  either  of  them  independent  of  the  irri- 
gator. A  closer  interweaving  than  ever  bofore  is  at 
hand  among  all  the  great  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  One  cannot  prosper  without  the  other.  To 
the  future  growth  and  greatness  of  the  other  Western 
interests  we  depend  in  the  first  degree  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation  and  the  development  of  irri- 
gation will  depend  upon  the  protection  and  wise  use 
of  the  existing  forests,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones 
and  the  proper  control  of  the  grazing.  Your  work 
for  the  good  of  one  interest  is  for  the  good  of  all." 


State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


The  thirtieth  State  convention  of  California  Fruit 
Growers  will  be  held  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  San 
Jose,  December  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  prox.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission. 
The  following  is  the  programme: 

Tuesday,  December  6th,  9:30  A.  M. — Address  of  wel- 
come, Mayor  George  D.  Worswick;  address,  Governor 
Pardee;  opening  address,  President  Ellwood  Cooper; 
report  of  secretary  and  appointment  of  committees. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  1 :30. — "The  Theory  of  Selective 
Breeding,"  Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan;  "Cross  Polleuiza- 
tion  in  the  Culture  of  Apples,"  A.  N.  Judd;  "Needed 
Legislation,"  Frank  E.  Kellogg;  "Agriculture  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  John  S.  Dore;  "The  Fruit  Grower  and 
the  Parcels  Post,"  Edward  Berwick. 

Tuesday  evening,  reception  by  Ladies'  Club. 

Wednesday,  9:30.  —  Transportation  and  Marketing. 
Report  of  California  Fruit  Distributors,  Hon.  Alden  An- 
derson, manager:  report  of  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, R.  D.  Stephens,  chairman;  "Fruit  Transporta- 
tion, "  Paul  Shoup;  "Cured  Fruit  Marketing  at  Home 
and  Abroad, "  F.  W.  Crandall;  "Widening  Our  Fresh 
Fruit  Market, "  Hon.  Alden  Anderson;  "The  Grower- 
Packer  and  His  Vicissitudes,"  W.  P.  Lyon. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  1:30. — Co-operation.  Report 
of  committee  of  fifteen,  A.  R.  Sprague,  chairman;  "The 
Benefits  of  Organization, "  F.  H.  Babb;  "Why  Farmers 
Should  Support  the  Growers'  Co-operative  Agency," 
A.  T.  J.  Reynolds;  "Agricultural  Organization,"  A.  R. 
Sprague;  "  Stumbling  Blocks  in  the  Way  of  Co-opera- 
tion," C.  D.  Harvey. 

Thursday,  9:30  A.  M. — Insect  Control.  "Pear  Blight 
in  Northern  California,"  Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith;  "Aphids 
Attacking  the  Apple,"  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke;  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Insect  Control,"  C.  A.  Day;  "Observations  on 
Phylloxera, "  O.  E.  Bremner:  "Thrips,"  Dudley  Moul- 
ton. 

Thursday  afternoon,  excursions. 

Thursday  Evening. — Session  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners.  "Inspection  of  Nursery  Stock  from  a 
Nurseryman's  Standpoint, "  George  C.  Roeding;  "The 
Entomological  Equipment  of  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner," Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth;  "The  Quarantine 
Division  of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture."  E.  K. 
Carnes;  "The  Work  of  the  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner," A.  D.  Bishop. 

Friday,  9:30. — Wine  and  Raisins.  "Wine  and  the 
Growing  of  Wine  Grapes  from  the  Producer's  Stand- 
point," W.  J.  Hotchkiss;  "Native  Wines  and  Their 
Future,"  Percy  T.  Morgan;  "What  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  is  Doing  for  the  Fruit  Grower,"  Prof.  P. 
H.  Dorsett;  "Condition  and  Outlook  of  the  Apple  in 
Lassen  County,"  F.  J.  Winchel;  address,  Judge  B.  G. 
Hurlburt. 

Friday  Afternoon. — Report  of  committee  on  labor, 
H.  P.  Stabler,  chairman;  "Advertising  California's 
Cured  Fruit  Products,"  E.  M.  Swasey;  "Increasing  the 
Demand  for  California's  Cured  Fruit  Products  by  Adver- 
tising," H.  P.  Stabler;  "Best  Methods  of  Advertising 
California  Fruits,"  E.  W.  Hazen. 
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Colusa. 

Successful  Creamery.— Sun:  During 
the  month  of  October  there  was  received 
at  the  Colusa  creamery  29,715  pounds  of 
cream,  which  produced  on  the  Babcock 
test  12,762.66  pounds  of  butter,  allowing 
15%  for  overrun,  which  makes  1914.21 
pounds,  which  added  to  the  butter  made 
on  test  makes  a  total  of  14,766.87  pounds 
of  butter  at  26  cents  per  pound,  yielding 
$3815.72.  The  company  charges  against 
their  patrons  for  making  the  butter  at  2 
cents  per1  pound  was  $293.08.  Adding  for 
stage  charges  for  bringing  cream  to 
creamery  $58.36,  making  $351.44,  leaving 
a  net  amount  paid  to  patrons  for  cream 
received  during  the  month  of  $3464.28. 
The  largest  amount  of  cream  received 
from  one  person  was  2372  pounds,  and  the 
smallest  amount  from  one  person  was 
thirty-nine  pounds. 

Fresno. 

Melon  Yield.— Sanger  Herald:  The 
remarkable  record  of  109  pie  melons  from 
a  single  vine  on  John  T.  Walton's  ranch, 
mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week,  has 
been  beaten  by  his  neighbor,  R.  J.  Paden, 
who  gathered  117  melons  from  a  vine 
grown  from  volunteer  seed.  These  mel- 
ons filled  a  wagon  bed  and  were  as  much 
as  two  horses  could  haul  at  a  load. 

Orange  Special. — In  order  to  move 
the  orange  crop  expeditiously,  two  extra 
trains  have  been  put  on  this  division,  one 
bringing  in  empties  and  the  other  taking 
away  the  loaded  cars  along  the  line  be- 
tween Fresno  and  Porterville.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  daily  output  of 
all  the  packing  houses  on  this  division  is 
fifty  carloads  of  362  boxes  each,  or  18,100 
boxes,  worth  probably  $1  a  box  on  an 
average.  The  orange  crop  of  Tulare 
county  this  year  is  estimated  a  1500  car- 
loads, while  Fresno  county  will  probably 
ship  not  more  than  one-tenth  that  many. 


Ripe  Dates.— Colusa  Sun:  The  Marys- 
ville  Democrat  speaks  of  ripo  bananas  be- 
ing gathered  from  the  yard  of  J.  Cohn  in 
Marysville  last  week.  These  a"e  the  first 
bananas  that  have  ever  ripened  in  north- 
ern California.  Willows  can  now  boast  of 
ripe  dates,  for  they  can  now  be  found  on 
the  trees  in  the  yard  of  J.  M.  Silvey  and 
also  Henry  McMath. 

Senator  Diggs  Sells  Ranch.— Co- 
lusa Special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  Saturday 
last  J.  B.  DeJarnett  &  Son  closed  a  sale 
of  the  old  Burroughs  ranch,  near  Butte 
City,  for  $40,000.  The  property  belonged 
to  Senator  Marshal  Diggs  of  Marysville, 
and  was  sold  to  Horace  S.  Goodman,  a 
capitalist  and  wholesale  hardware  dealer 
of  Illinois.  This  splendid  property  will 
be  turned  into  a  stock  and  fruit  ranch. 

Kings. 

Second  Crop.  —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
John  Rea  came  in  to-day  and  brought 
some  June  apples  grown  as  a  second  crop 
on  G.  V.  Crawford's  orchard  trees. 
The  trees  of  Kings  county  are  as  indus- 
trious as  the  season,  and  those  June  ap- 
ples got  out  for  the  second  time  during 
the  year.  They  are  of  good  size  and  well 
developed. 

A  Systematic  Beekeeper.— West- 
ern Bee  Journal:  Henry  Heidorn,  near 
Hanford,  keeps  a  record  book,  in  which 
he  keeps  a  record  of  every  queen  he  has 
in  his  five  apiaries.  A  little  while  ago  he 
showed  us  this  record  book,  and  we  con- 
fess we  never  thought  that  it  would  be  so 
easy  a  thing  to  do  this.  By  this  method 
Mr.  Heidorn  knows  just  how  long  to  keep 
his  queens  to  get  the  best  work  out  of 
them.  He  never  keeps  a  queen  longer 
than  three  years.  Where  queens  are 
crowded  as  they  are  in  an  apiary,  three 
years  about  uses  them  up,  he  says.  Vi- 
tality is  a  great  point  with  Mr.  Heidorn. 
By  keeping  the  vitality  of  the  bees  and 
the  queen  at  the  highest  point  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  out  of  an  apiary  all  diseases 
such  as  foul  brood,  pickled  brood,  etc. 
He  contends  that  as  a  diseased  body  will 
take  on  disease  more  readily  than  a 
healthy  one,  so  a  colony  that  is  weak  and 
has  no  vitality  is  subject  to  disease,  and 
will  develop  disease,  where  a  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  colony  goes  right  along 
with  no  trouble. 

Lake 

Turkey  Pickers  Strike. — Lakeport 
Bee:  Mr.  Brice,  a  turkey  buyer,  occupies 
the  large  barn  near  the  flour  mill,  where 
he  has  erected  coops  and  facilities  for 
picking  and  packing  turkeys.  This  morn- 
ing his  pickers  ceased  work  and  sat  down, 
each  one  lighting  a  cigarette,  although 
there  were  plenty  of  turkeys  unpicked. 
The  boss  upon  inquiry  found  that  the 
pickers  demanded  8J  cents  per  head  for 
picking  instead  of  6J  cents,  the  amount 
they  had  been  receiving.  The  strikers 
won. 


Placer. 

Newcastle  Oranges.— Auburn  Re- 
publican, Nov.  17:  The  Newcastle  orange 
crop  is  going  through  the  graders  as  rap- 
idly as  they  can  be  hauled  to  town  and 
cars  are  being  loaded  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment with  all  available  dispatch.  Pres 
ent  shipments  are  designed  to  reach 
destination  in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  and  also  in  time  to.  catch  the  good 
prices  of  the  early  markets.  The  fruit  is 
bright  and  clean  and  as  pretty  as  any 
oraages  can  be.  It  is  also  sweet  and  fine 
flavored.  The  crop  is  good  and  the  mar 
ket  conditions  look  very  favorable. 

Sacramento. 

Famous  Vineyard  Sold.— It  is  re- 
ported that  the  famous  Natoma  vineyard 
near  Folsom  has  been  sold  to  the  Guggen- 
heims  of  New  York.  This  vineyard, 
known  as  the  largest  in  the  State,  em- 
braces 4000  acres  of  land.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  attracting  the  attention  of 
mining  men,  experts  having  declared  it 
to  be  the  best  dredging  proposition  in  the 
State,  the  ground  being  rich  in  gold.  The 
property  was  owned  by  C.  W.  Howard, 
who  bonded  it  to  R.  G.  Hanford.  The 
purchase  price  said  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Hanford  and  the  Guggen- 
heims  is  $2,000,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
$500  per  acre. 

San  Joaquin 

To  Grow  Flax.—  Lodi  special  to  Sac- 
ramento Bee:  A  number  of  farmers  of 
this  county  have  formed  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
flax  growing  in  San  Joaquin,  and  a  num- 
ber of  seedings  will  be  started  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  an  export 
that  any  part  of  the  county  would  raise 
the  stuff  in  a  profitable  way. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Rushed  by  Steers. — Press:  Charged 
upon  by  a  herd  of  a  thousand  wild  steers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bailey  of  San  Fran- 
cisco narrowly  escaped  death  while  riding 
in  an  automobile  through  a  canyon  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  county.  While 
rounding  a  turn  in  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
road  not  15  feet  wide,  and  a  sheer  drop  of 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom,  they 
met  the  herd. 

Sam  a  C'lara. 

Fruit  Curiosity.— San  Jose  Mercury: 
A  branch  of  a  pear  tree  full  of  blossoms, 
yet  heavy  with  both  green  and  ripe  fruit, 
has  been  brought  to  the  office.  A  group 
of  a  dozen  pear  trees  on  the  Mountain 
View-Saratoga  road,  south  of  Prospect 
road,  are  the  trees  from  which  the  sample 
was  taken.  The  branches  are  white  with 
blossoms  and  heavy  with  unpicked  fruit. 
This  is  a  curious  circumstance  owing  to 
the  time  of  the  year  being  so  advanced  as 
to  be  late  for  fruit,  and  yet  too  early  for 
budding. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Quail  and  Rabbits  Dying  of 
Starvation. — San  Jose  Herald:  Owing 
to  the  destruction  of  their  food,  such  as 
grasses,  berries  and  the  like,  by  the  ter- 
rific fires  that  swept  the  country  during 
the  summer,  quail  and  rabbits  at  Boulder 
creek  and  in  the  B;g  Basin  and  State 
park  are  dying  of  starvation.  Realizing 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  game,  the 
Boulder  Creek  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  has  established  feeding 
grounds,  where  daily  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  corn  are  scattered  in  localities 
the  game  frequent.  Hundreds  of  quail 
have  taken  up  their  roosts  in  the  brush 
near  the  feeding  grounds,  so  that  now  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  club  mem- 
bers to  watch  them  closely  to  prevent 
them  being  shot.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  ground  black  with  them 
while  the  feeder  sits  on  the  fence  and 
watches,  so  tame  has  hunger  made  them. 

Price  of  Beets. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  A  rumor  which  was  circulated  here 
to  the  effect  that  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Company  intends  to  pay  $4.50  a  ton  for 
beets  delivered  in  the  yard  at  this  place  is 
without  foundation  in  fact.  E.  W.  Card 
states  this  morning  that  the  price  for 
beets  for  the  coming  year  will  be  $4.50  a 
ton  delivered  at  Spreckels,  the  same  as 
for  this  year's  crop. 

Shasta. 

Potatoes.  —  Redding  Free  Press: 
Away  up  in  the  Fall  River  country,  in 
Cayton  valley,  to  be  more  exact,  John 
Snell  has  a  good-sized  potato  patch  from 
which  some  record-breaking  spuds  are 
being  dug.  Mr.  Snell  has  not  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  po- 
tatoes. His  original  intention  was  to 
raise  enough  for  his  own  family  use,  and 
he  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  could  do 
that.  People  told  him  he  couldn't  raise 
even  an  umbrella  on  his  land.  Snell  has 
proven,  however,  that  most  anything  can 
be  grown  on  Fall  River  soil.  He  has  dug 
out  this  year  potatoes  that  weigh  8} 
pounds  each.  There  are  many  of  them — 
great  big,  Irish  tubers,  each  of  which  is  a 
week's  supply  for  the  ordinary  potato 
eater.    Mr.  Snell  also  says  that  he  takes 


out  thirty  pounds  of  potatoes  from  one 
hill. 

Siskiyou. 

Irrigation  in  Northern  Cali 
fornia. — A  Washington  dispatch  says: 
One  of  the  biggest  irrigation  projects  yet 
undertaken  by  the  Government  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  will  be  investigated  person- 
ally by  F.  H.  Newell  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  within  the  next  few  days.  This 
is  the  Klamath  project  in  northern  Cali 
fornia  and  southern  Oregon,  on  the  bor- 
der line  between  the  two  States,  but  lying 
mostly  in  California.  Water  for  irriga- 
tion will  be  taken  from  the  Klamath 
river  and  lakes,  and  if  the  project  is  finally 
decided  upon  as  being  feasible  about  300,- 
000  acres  will  be  put  under  irrigation. 

Solano. 

Celery.— Rio  Vista  News:  The  experi- 
ments made  with  celery  on  Jersey  island 
during  the  past  two  years  have  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  the  raisers  are  ex- 
pecting large  crops  this  year.  The  Santa 
Fe  shipped  several  cars  to  the  East  last 
season,  where  their  superior  quality 
brought  good  returns. 

Sonoma. 

Fine  Corn.  —  Healdsburg  Tribune: 
Frank  Goddard  has  favored  this  office 
with  a  couple  of  stalks  of  fine  corn,  grown 
on  his  place  down  the  river.  One  of  the 
stalks  supports  >ix  full  ears  and  the  other 
bears  two.  They  were  grown  from  seed 
taken  from  two-ear  stalks,  and  by  using 
the  six-ear  seed  next  year  Mr.  Goddard 
hopes  to  still  further  increase  his  corn 
yield. 

Hurt  by  Frisky  Cow.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican :  I.  L.  Brock  met  with  a 
serious  accident  recently.  Mr.  Brock 
was  leading  a  cow  about  the  premises, 
when  the  animal  began  cavorting  play- 
fully. Mr.  Brock  attempted  to  quiet  her, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  doing  so.  Finally 
the  cow  managed  to  entangle  Mr.  Brock's 
feet  in  the  rope  with  which  she  was  being 
held.  In  this  predicament  Mr.  Brock 
was  thrown  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  in 
the  fall  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  right 
hip  and  a  number  of  severe  bruises.  Mr. 
Brock  is  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

Chicken  Horse  Lost.  —  Petaluma 
Argus:  The  steamer  Gold  brought  a  big 
band  of  chicken  horses  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Tuesday.  While  the  horses  were 
being  placed  on  board  the  steamer  at  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  animals  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned. 

Lease  of  Fair  Estate.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  A  portion  of  the  Fair 
ranch  in  this  county,  3,689.79  acres  at 
Lakeville,  has  been  leased  by  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Vanderbilt  and  Mrs.  Theresa  A. 
Oelricbs  to  I.  Sartori  for  $32,285.70  per 
year,  payable  in  semi-annual  installments. 
The  lease  is  for  five  years  and  the  lessors 
are  not  to  be  called  upon  for  any  improve- 
ments, and  a  boat  and  railway  landing  is 
retained.  The  lease  may  be  terminated 
after  the  third  year,  if  the  land  is  sold,  by 
giving  a  year's  notice. 

Stanislaus. 

To  Improve  His  Herd.  —  Modesto 
News:  M.  Brezee  purchased  in  Fresno  a 
herd  of  ten  very  fine  full-blooded  dairy 
heifers,  two  of  which  are  half  sisters  to 
the  famous  Juliana  de  Kol,  now  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  cows  come  from  the 
Minnewawa  stock  farm  at  Fresno,  and  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Brezee  had  to  pay  a 
very  fancy  price  for  the  animals.  Brezee 
&  Weyer,  the  owners  of  the  old  Under- 
wood ranch  on  the  Waterford  road,  ex- 
pect to  make  great  improvement  in  their 
dairy  herd  and  to  eventually  have  one  of 
the  finest  herds  in  the  county.  They  will 
dispose  of  the  cows  they  now  have  that 
are  not  of  high  grade  and  pure  blood  and 
will  raise  nothing  but  fine  dairy  animals. 
The  heifers  are  full  blooded  Holsteins. 

Oranges,  Olives,  Etc.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: Mr.  Kahn  and  his  former  partner, 
J.  Haslatcher,  were  pioneers  in  orange, 
olive,  lemon  and  nut  culture  at  Oakdale, 
planting  an  aggregate  of  about  100  acres. 
The  orange  crop  this  season  is  an  excel- 
lent one;  the  lemon  crop  is  equally  good; 
the  almonds  made  a  fine  yield,  and  the 
olives  are  bringing  $50  to  $60  per  ton,  and 
some  of  the  trees  are  producing  as  much 
as  500  to  600  pounds.  Half  a  cent  a  pound 
pays  for  picking. 

Sutter. 

Shipping  Honey. — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
J.  D.  Baker,  the  wall-known  beeman  of 
west  Butte,  is  shipping-  his  crop  of  honey 
to  Chicago.  It  is  strained  and  packed  in 
cases,  120  pounds  to  the  case.  There  are 
220  cases,  making  about  thirteen  tons. 
The  price  received  is,  we  understand,  4c 
per  pound. 

Persimmons.  —  Yuba  City  Indepen- 
dent: W.  P.  Harkey  brought  in  a  box  of 
delicious  persimmons  grown  on  trees 
planted  ten  years  ago  in  his  door  yard. 
The  fruit  is  an  Illinois  variety  and  grown 
from  the  seed.    The  trees  this  year  are 


very  full  of  the  fruit  which  is  very  large 
and  sweet  and  unlike  other  Eastern  per- 
simmons, require  no  frost  to  ripen  them. 

Tehama. 

Fruit  Trees  Make  Way  For  Hop 
Vines.— Red  Bluff  special  to  Sacramento 
Bee:  Col.  E.  W.  Runyon  has  sold  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Butler  place  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  including  the 
fine  orchard  of  200  acres,  to  a  purchaser 
who  is  at  present  unknown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  lands  into  hop  fields. 
The  Chinese  tenants  who  have  had  the 
property  on  lease  at  high  rentals  have 
made  considerable  money  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  raising  "of  fruit  has  been 
profitable.  Some  years  ago  Colonel  Run- 
yon sold  a  fine  orchard  adjoining  this 
property  to  W.  E.  Gerber,  the  Sacra- 
mento banker,  who  pulled  out  the  trees 
and  sowed  the  land  to  alfalfa,  making  one 
of  the  finest  cattle  farms  in  the  State. 

Good  Orchards.— Red  Bluff  Cause: 
William  Gurnsey  has  an  orchard  of 
twenty-five  acres  of  Muir  peaches.  He 
sold  the  crop  this  year  for  over  $1200. 
After  paying  all  expenses  his  net  profit 
was  $600.  The  100-acre  Bartlett  pear 
orchard  on  the  Cone  place  this  season 
produced  900  tons  of  fruit.  This  fruit 
sold  at  $30  per  ton,  or  $27,000  for  the  en- 
tire crop  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  orchard  and  picking  the 
crop  was  not  over  $7000.  James  Feeley 
shipped  three  carloads  to  the  East.  The 
returns  showed  that  he  received  $6368  for 
the  three  carloads,  or  over  $2100  per  car. 

Raises  Fine  Persimmons.— Red  Bluff 
News:  George  M.  Stoll  has  a  fine  persim- 
mon tree  on  his  home  place  on  Reeds 
creek  which  he  planted  with  his  own 
hands  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  on 
which  he  has  a  crop  this  year  of  more 
than  one  thousand  of  the  luscious  fruit. 

Tulare. 

Big  Claims  for  Pencilaria.— Mes- 
senger: A.  D.  Carpenter  of  Porterville 
says  that,  after  reading  a  good  deal  about 
pencilaria,  he  bought  a  trial  package  of 
the  seed  that  was  claimed  to  be  enough 
for  a  row  100  feet  long.  Not  having  a 
suitable  place  for  the  pencilaria,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  planting  it  in  a  row  with 
his  fodder  corn.  This  was  done,  and  to- 
day the  pencilaria  stands  15  feet  high  and 
is  still  growing.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
new  plant  is  its  branching  qualities,  one 
stalk  making  it  almost  impossible  for  any- 
thing else  to  grow  with  it,  even  weeds 
taking  a  back  seat.  It  can  be  harvested 
several  times  during  the  season,  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  believes  it  will  go  ninety-five 
tons  of  green  fodder  to  the  acre,  as  is 
claimed  for  it. 

Ventura. 

Lima  Bean  Crop.— M.  L.  Wolf  of  Ox- 
nard  has  compiled  a  statement  as  to  the 
exact  output  of  Lima  beans  for  Ventura 
county  for  this  season.  The  total  crop  is 
337,525  sacks,  while  his  estimate  for  other 
beans  raised  in  Ventura  county  is  50,000 
sacks,  making  a  total  production  of  all 
kinds  of  about  387,525  sacks. 

Yuba. 

Bananas  at  Wheatland. — E.  E. 
Roddan  has  growing  in  his  yard  in 
Wheatland  a  banana  tree  which  is  bear- 
ing fruit.  Upon  the  tree  there  is  a  stem 
with  one  dozen  fair-sized  bananas,  some 
of  which  have  just  begun  to  show  the 
yellow  tint.  The  tree  is  a  sprout  taken 
from  another  tree  and  transplanted  by 
Wm.  Lumbard  and  Uncle  Hugh  Roddan. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

A3  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheu- 
matUm,  Spralni,  Sore  Throat*  eto.,  It 
Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction.  Price  SI  .50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 
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The  Home  Circle* 


You  All  Know  Him. 


He's  quite  a  well-intentioned  man— but, 

oh!  it's  a  sin 
The  way  that  he's  addicted  to  the  vice  of 

butting  in. 
He   makes  himself   more  trouble  and 

plagues  other  folks  as  well. 
The  scrapes  it's  brought  him  into  it  would 

take  too  long  to  tell. 
He  never  minds  his  business,  has  no  time 

to  attend 

To  that  and  other  people's,  and  he  would 

not  slight  a  friend. 
He's  proof  against  a  snubbing,  it's  no 

earthly  use  to  try 
To  make  him  keep  his  finger  from  the 

other  fellow's  pie. 

He's  trying  to  be  helpful,  you  are  confi- 
dent of  that. 

He  thinks  that  his  suggestions  are  invari- 
ably pat. 

He'll  show  you  how  to  do  things  in  the 
way  they  should  be  done; 

He'll  give  you  his  opinions  on  all  things 
beneath  the  sun. 

Wherever  people  gather  for  discussion, 
though  it  be 

Of  strictly  private  matters,  you  can  never 
make  him  see 

By  voice  or  tone  or  manner  any  earthly 
reason  why 

He  shouldn't  have  a  finger  in  their  con- 
fidential pie. 

And  innocent  about  it!  That's  the  trou- 
ble, don't  you  know. 

Your  hints  are  always  wasted,  so  one 
hasn't  anjT  show. 

I've  mentioned  that  he  never  can  quite 
comprehend  a  snub, 

A  kick  would  be  too  brutal  and  one  can 
not  use  a  club. 

And  so  we  bear  his  poking  and  his  prying 
as  we  can, 

Because  we  know  there  is  really  no  harm 
about  the  man. 

But,  oh,  he's  a  trial!  And  we're  all  con- 
strained to  sigh 

When  he  comes  near  us  eager  for  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  — Chicago  News. 

The  Heart  That  Beat  for  Gold. 


Beatrice  Flake  swept  across  the  mag- 
nificent ballroom  of  her  father's  Fifth 
avenue  mansion,  a  beautiful  picture  in 
white.  There  was  hardly  one  among  the 
two  hundred  couples  that  did  not  turn 
and  watch  her  in  admiration. 

As  she  strolled  proudly  toward  the 
little  cluster  of  dancers  in  which  Rich- 
ard Cameron  was  standing  her  handker- 
chief fluttered  to  the  floor  almost  at  his 
feet. 

Cameron  picked  up  the  bit  of  lace  and 
gave  it  back  into  the  small,  white 
gloved  hand  from  which  it  slipped.  In 
return  for  his  courtesy  he  received  a 
smile,  a  bow  and  a  musical  "Thank 
you." 

If  Cameron  had  been  a  young  man  of 
wealth  and  position  the  bow  might  have 
been  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
lower,  and  the  smile  a  trifle  sweeter, 
and  the  "Thank  you"  perhaps  would 
have  sparkled  with  more  of  the  sunshine 
in  its  silver  melody.  But  Cameron  was 
only  a  poor  clerk  of  her  father's,  with  a 
salary  of  nine  hundred  a  year,  and  no 
personal  possessions  in  the  world  be- 
yond a  handsome  face,  fine,  rugged 
figure,  and  a  widowed  mother,  the  lat- 
ter item  to  be  supported  out  of  his  nine 
hundred.  Miss  Flake  conducted  herself 
accordingly. 

Cameron  walked  leisurely  up  the  floor 
with  Miss  Beatrice's  younger  sister  up- 
on his  arm.  Miss  Flake  let  her  great, 
black  eyes  follow  him  admiringly  for  a 
moment.  If  his  salary  had  not  been  but 
nine  hundred  dollars  she  could  not  have 
helped  admiring  his  strong  face  and 
sturdy,  military  bearing.  After  a  short 
glance  she  turned  her  eyes  back,  half 
languidly,  half  disdainfully,  to  the  ex- 
ressionless  countenance  of  Theodore 
trong,  who  had  just  come  alongside  of 
her. 

Strong  was  a  young  man  who  had  a 
habit  of  saying  and  doing  all  manner  of 
soft  things  to  please  the  women.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  weak  eyes, 
a  pale  yellow  mustache,  the  reputation 
of  a  man  about  town  and  an  expectation 
of  a  cool  half  million  in  his  own  right 
when  the  paternal  Strong  finally  went 
the  way  of  all  rich  men. 

Miss  Flake  again  conducted  herself 
accordingly. 


"A  fine  looking  fellow,  that  Mr.  Cam- 
eron—don't yon  think  so,  Mr.  Strong?" 
she  asked,  arching  her  pretty  brows. 

"Passable,"  replied  the  young  man, 
lifting  an  eyeglass  and  scrutinizing 
Cameron  through  it  with  one  of  those 
long,  aristocratic  stares  so  much  af- 
fected by  those  who  would  appear  to  be 
high  born.    "  But  who  is  he?" 

Strong  was  not  asking  for  informa- 
tion. He  knew.  The  question,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  inquiring  lift  of 
the  eyelids,  and  the  slightly  severe  tone 
in  which  it  was  put.  was  intended  to  in- 
dicate, in  a  delicate  way,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  nine  hundred  dollars 
annually,  with  a  widowed  mother  to  be 
supported,  and  an  inheritance  of  half  a 
million,  with  only  a  six  foot  mahogany 
coffin  between  him  and  its  possession. 

Miss  Flake  understood  and  appreci- 
ated, and  again  acted  accordingly. 

"Oh,  he's  nobody  to  be  sure!  But 
father  has  some  very  queer  notions,  and 
insists  upon  our  asking  him  to  all  our 
parties,  as  much  as  though  he  were  a 
young  lord." 

Young  Cameron  during  this  conver- 
sation had  made  the  round  of  the  ball- 
room and  was  again  approaching  the 
place  where  he  had  been  picked  to 
pieces  only  a  few  seconds  before.  With 
Miss  Mabel  he  presented  a  very  strik- 
ing picture. 

There  couldn't  have  been  a  greater 
contrast  had  some  little  roseate  morn- 
ing cloud  taken  it  into  its  head  to  run 
away  with  the  midnight  than  there  was 
between  this  couple.  Cameron,  with  his 
tall,  proud  figure,  in  his  well  worn 
evening  clothes,  his  dark,  manly  face 
and  piercing  black  eyes,  and  Mabel- 
slight,  sylphlike,  sunshiny,  in  her  robe 
of  white  lace,  with  her  violet  eyes,  rose- 
tinted  cheeks  and  soft  curls  floating  to 
her  waist  like  a  golden  mist. 

They  looked  well  together  and  Beat- 
rice angrily  bit  a  line  of  milky  little 
teeth  into  the  rose  of  her  under  lip  on 
seeing  them  still  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. She  had  been  thinking  for  the 
past  few  minutes  what  a  nice  subject 
Cameron  would  be  for  a  flirtation.  She 
was  tired  of  the  yellow  mustache,  weak 
eyes  and  stupid  gallantries  of  her  in- 
sipid Theodore,  and  though  she  in  time 
intended  to  become  Mrs.  Strong,  with 
half  a  million  dollars  to  play  with,  un- 
less some  suitor  with  an  extra  hundred 
thousand  or  two  happened  along,  she 
couldn't  see  why  for  that  reason  she 
should  not  succeed  in  breaking  the 
heart  of  her  father's  handsome  clerk 
in  the  meantime.  He  was  just  the  one 
to  coquette  with.  It  would  be  so  de- 
lightful to  entangle  him  heart  and  soul 
in  the  silken  snare  of  her  witcheries  and 
arts  and  then  slay  him,  not  as  Lady 
Clara  Yere  de  Yere  was  supposed  to 
slay  her  humble  suitor,  "  with  her  noble 
birth,"  (for  Beatrice's  grandfather  had 
been  a  butcher  and  her  father  himself 
commenced  life  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
social  ladder),  but  to  knock  him  down 
dead  with  her  father's  fine  mansion  and 
her  own  frigid  air  of  Fifth  avenue  con- 
tempt. 

As  Cameron  was  passing  with  the 
fair  Mabel,  Beatrice,  by  a  careless  mo- 
tion of  her  hand,  managed  to  let  her 
jeweled  fan  fall  to  the  floor  almost  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  couple.  Cameron 
disengaged  his  arm  from  that  of  his 
companion  and  restored  the  lost  treas- 
ure. 

Strong  turned  his  head  for  fear  of  an 
introduction.  He  missed  the  attempt  at 
fascination  in  the  beaming  glance  with 
which  Beatrice's  superb  eyes  acknowl- 
edged the  politeness. 

Of  course,  too,  Cameron  failed  to  be 
aware  of  any  art  in  the  way  the  charm- 
ing Beatrice  managed  to  engage  him 
in  sentimental  conversation,  or  the  co- 
quettish maneuver  by  which  she  led  him 
along  in  the  promenade,  with  her  sister 
a  clinging  substitute  following  with  the 
insipid  Theodore. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  noticed  the 
little  shadow  of  disappointment  which 
flitted  over  Mabel's  face  as  the  evening 
drew  to  a  close,  and  he  found  no  chance 
to  speak  to  her  again.  How  could  she 
know  that  it  was  not  his  inclination,  but 
Miss  Beatrice,  that  held  him  captive. 

After  the  ball  was  over  Beatrice, 
lounging  in  her  room  just  before  retir- 
ing, was  remarking  with  a  wearisome 
yawn  which  stretched  her  little  rose  of 
a  mouth  to  a  width  that  would  have 


shocked  the  delicate  and  fastidious 
Theodore,  that  "  that  Cameron  is  a  pre- 
suming fellow,  and  came  near  making 
love  to  me.  I  will  take  him  down  a 
little,  if  I  die  for  it.  I  do  wish  Mr. 
Strong  would  dye  his  mustache." 

Mabel,  listening  with  burning  cheeks, 
snuggled  her  golden  head  down  deeper 
into  the  great  downy  pillows  and  let  the 
embroidered  sleeve  of  her  night  robe  fall 
across  her  face  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
ceal the  suspicious  glitter  of  something 

very  like  to  tears  on  her  silken  lashes. 
***#*» 

Fortune  is  a  woman  for  fickleness. 
She  likes  to  make  men  woo  her  ardent- 
ly and  long,  and  then  when  they  think 
her  won,  and  begin  to  bask  in  the  glory 
of  her  smiles,  to  slip  like  a  sunbeam 
from  their  embrace,  and,  coquette  like, 
fling  herself  into  the  arms  of  some  dis- 
heartened suitor  for  whom  she  has  had 
only  rebuffs  and  scorn  before. 

Many  a  rich  man  goes  to  bed  at  night 
mumbling  golden  vagaries  of  specula- 
tion when  he  should  be  saying  his 
prayers.  Many  a  disconsolate  beggar 
crawls  to  his  pallet  of  straw  to  live 
over  in  his  dreams  the  bitterness  of 
want,  and  wakens  to  find  the  coffers  of 
some  dead  millionaire  emptied  at  his 
feet,  and  the  same  hands  that  denied 
him  alms  yesterday  stretched  out  in 
the  fawning  clasp  of  good-fellowship  to- 
day. 

Richard  Cameron  went  to  the  post- 
office  one  morning  and  got  a  letter— a 
very  important  looking  document.  It 
was  thick,  awkward,  and  with  a  for- 
eign postmark.  He  had  only  two  cor- 
respondents in  the  world,  his  mother 
and  a  cousin.  He  turned  the  strange 
epistle  over  two  or  three  times,  won- 
dering where  and  whom  it  could  be 
from. 

He  broke  the  seal  in  the  street;  read 
a  few  lines  and  turned  white,  a  few 
more  and  turned  red  and  then  started 
on  a  run  down  the  street. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  standing  in 
the  counting-room  of  John  Flake  ft  Co., 
panting,  flushing  and  trembling — try- 
ing to  stammer  something  about  giv- 
ing up  his  situation  —  two  hundred 
thousand — East — aunt —  Indies  —  dead. 

When  the  excited  young  man  repeat- 
ed his  intention  of  giving  up  his  clerk- 
ship and  entering  into  business  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Flake  demurred,  hesitated  a 
moment,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
called  him  a  capital  fellow,  and  offered 
to  take  him  into  partnership. 

"On  one  condition,"  stoutly  declared 
Cameron. 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  you  allow  me  to  enter  two 
partnerships  at  once — one  mercantile, 
the  other  matrimonial — one  with  your- 
self, the  other  with  your  daughter." 

"You  mean  Beatrice,  of  course?  " 

"No,  Mabel." 

"But  I  can't  spare  Mabel.  She  is 
nothing  but  a  child.  Beatrice  is  just 
the  right  age  to  marry — and,  besides, 
besides  

Flake  stammered  here.  He  did  not 
like  to  say  that  Beatrice  was  creeping 
along  in  age  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
get  her  married  off.  He  scratched  his 
head  and  looked  puzzled. 

"I  believed  Mabel  is  engaged  to  a 
young  lawyer,"  he  said.  "You  needn't 
look  so  crestfallen.  Beatrice  isn't  en- 
gaged. She  certainly  is  the  handsomer 
of  the  two  and  would  make  the  better 
wife,  I  think." 

"Oh,  but  Beatrice  wouldn't  marry 
me." 

"  Try  her  and  see  " 
"May  I  have  Mabel  if  Beatrice  will 
not  marry  me?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  won't  say  a  word  to  either 
of  the  girls  about  my  inheritance?" 
"No— no." 

Flake  wanted  Cameron  to  wait  until 
after  the  dinner  hour.  Cameron  did 
not  have  time  for  that.  He  started  to- 
ward the  Flake  home  immediately. 

Old  Flake,  looking  after  him  making 
across  the  street,  rubbed  his  chin  in  a 
disconcerted  way  and  muttered: 

"What  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  the  boy  is 
in.  The  girl  will  refuse  him  as  sure  as 
the  world — and  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
the  both  of  them  did.  If  he  hadn't  only 
made  me  promise  not  to  say  anything 
about  his  fortune!" 

He  stood  with  a  little  vexed  shadow 
on  his  face  for  a  moment.    Then  an- 


other bright  idea  was  born  in  his  brain. 

"  But  I  didn't  promise  not  to  write." 

He  went  to  his  desk,  dashed  off  a  few 
lines  on  paper  and  called  his  boy. 

"  Run  up  to  the  house,  and  give  that 
to  Miss  Flake.  You  see  that  man — 
Cameron — going  across  the  street?  If 
you  do  not  get  there  before  he  does  I'll 
discharge  you." 

The  boy  ran  out  and  nearly  gave 
his  employer  a  stroke  of  paralysis  by 
jumping  into  a  cab  and  speeding  up  the 
street. 

****»♦ 

Beatrice  Flake's  hour  of  triumph  had 
come.  Cameron  had  arrived  and  asked 
for  a  private  interveiw  with  her.  Of 
course  she  knew  what  he  would  say. 
She  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  wager  any- 
thing from  her  new  gold  bracelets  to 
her  set  of  ermines  that  he  had  come  to 
offer  himself.  Wouldn't  she  wither  him 
with  her  disdain?  Wouldn't  it  be  great 
fun  to  see  him  cringe?  She  drew  her 
head  up  and  blazened  her  eyes  experi- 
mentally before  the  mirror  to  see  how 
she  would  look  refusing  him.  She  wish- 
ed he  had  Strong's  expectations,  or 
Strong  had  his  appearance. 

A  maid  handed  her  a  note  just  as  she 
was  ready  to  descend  to  the  parlor. 
She  glanced  at  it,  saw  that  it  was  in 
her  father's  handwriting,  and  laid  it 
aside,  thinking  that  she  would  have 
time  to  read  it  after  a  while. 

She  swept  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  richly  furnished  drawing-room  like 
a  princess. 

It  was  just  as  she  had  expected. 
Cameron  made  her  an  offer  of  his  heart, 
his  hand  and  fortune,  couching  his  pro- 
posal in  words  rather  cold.  The  "for- 
tune" seemed  like  irony  to  the  girl,  and 
she  smiled  as  it  was  spoken.  It  wasn't 
what  she  had  expected  of  such  a  man — 
not  half  ardent  enough.  She  swallowed 
her  chagrin,  however,  and  gave  her 
head  two  or  three  extra  tosses  out  of 
sheer  spite. 

Cameron  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his 
chair  during  the  moment  of  silence  that 
followed.  He  began  to  be  afraid  that 
he  would  be  accepted.  Then  he  stub- 
bornly made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  marry  her  at  any  cost.  If  he  could 
not  have  Mabel  he  did  not  want  any- 
one. 

Beatrice's  first  words  put  him  at 
rest. 

"Sir,  is  it  possible  you  have  misun- 
derstood my  condescension  in  this  way? 
You  are  very  presumptuous.  My  fa- 
ther shall  hear  of  this.  Shall  I  call  the 
butler  to  show  you  the  door?" 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  Miss  Flake, 
it  was  your  father's  wish  and  not  mine 
that  brought  me  here.  If  I  had  not 
been  sure  what  your  answer  would  have 
been  I  should  never  have  come.  If  you 
please  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Mabel." 

With  blazing  face,  the  baffled  co- 
quette left  her  unscathed  victim  and 
ran  up  to  her  room  to  drown  in  a  flood 
of  angry  tears  her  shame,  mortifica- 
tion and  wonder.  She  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  her  visitor,  but  of  one 
thing  she  was  certain — that  she  had 
burned  her  own  fingers  instead  of  his. 

An  hour  later,  Mabel,  stealing  in, 
blushing  and  happy,  to  tell  of  her  be- 
trothal to  Richard  Cameron,  found 
Beatrice  just  tearing  open  her  father's 
note,  and  going  up  beside  her,  leaned 
over  her  shoulder.  The  two  sisters 
read  together: 

"Beatrice — If  Cameron  offers  him- 
self, accept.  He's  come  into  possession 
of  a  splendid  fortune.  I've  no  time  to 
explain.  I  shall  take  him  into  part- 
nership next  week.  Be  sure  and  ac- 
cept him.  'Tis  the  best  match  in  the 
city.  "FATHER. 

"  P.  S.— Old  Strong  has  failed." 


For  Health  and  Comfort. 


Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your 
habits. 

Eat  nothing  that  you  know  will  hurt 
you. 

Never  eat  more  than  can  be  easily 
and  properly  digested. 

Fasting  for  one  day  will  often  prevent 
a  serious  illness. 

More  people  suffer  from  eating  too 
much  than  too  little. 

Fruit  should  be  a  large  portion  of 
one's  breakfast. 

Hardwood  floors  and  rugs  are  better 
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than  carpets  on  floors  of  sleeping 
apartments. 

You  can  often  help  a  nervous  head- 
ache by  brushing  the  hair  gently. 

If  inclined  to  be  nervous  study  to 
master  yourself  and  exercise  self-con- 
trol. 

It  is  well  to  have  several  pairs  of 
shoes  and  never  wear  the  same  pair 
more  than  one  day  at  a  time,  and,  if 
damp,  a  two  or  three  days'  rest  will  be 
better  for  the  feet  and  shoes. 

If  you  feel  too  tired  to  work,  stop 
work.  It  is  never  safe  or  prudent  to 
go  beyond  one's  strength. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  night  air;  fresh 
air  is  better  than  stale  air. 

In  the  use  of  iced  drinks  or  foods  re- 
member that  it  must  be  warmed  to 
blood  heat  before  it  can  enter  into  the 
circulation  to  be  digested. 

Women  should  take  five  minutes  a 
day  from  work  and  lie  flat  on  the  back, 
all  muscles  relaxed,  with  eyes  closed. 
This  will  be  found  a  wonderful  preserver 
of  health,  beauty  and  strength. 

In  shopping  avoid  the  crowded  base- 
ments or  stores  where  "  bargain  hun- 
ters "  cougregate.  It  is  better  to  pay 
a  few  pennies  more  than  to  breathe  the 
bad  air  of  these  pestholes. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Broiled  Egg  Plant. — Peel  the  egg 
plant  and  cut  it  into  slices  half  an  inch 
thick.  Dip  each  slice  into  oil,  then 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
broil.  Or  if  preferred,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  melted  butter  instead  of  the 
oil.  In  serving  pour  over  them  just  a 
little  bit  of  melted  butter  and  lemon 
juice,  hot,  in  which  cayenne  figures 
prominently. 

Ginger  Crisps. — Take  two  cups  best 
molasses,  one  cup  dark  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  shortening,  butter  preferred. 
Boil  these  ingredients  ten  minutes; 
add,  while  hot,  four  teaspoonfuls  soda, 
two  teaspoonfuls  ground  ginger  (one- 
half  spoonful  salt  if  butter  is  not  used), 
stir  well.  Add  flour  to  roll  very  thin. 
Bake  quickly.  Keep  closely  covered  if 
you  wish  them  to  retain  their  crisp- 
ness. 

A  Cheap  Roast. — There  is  a  cheap 
cut  of  beef  which  butchers  generally 
call  the  tenderloin  "skirt,"  which 
makes  a  very  fair  oven  roast,  provided 
it  is  done  in  a  double  pan  and  kept  well 
moistened  by  basting.  Paprika  and 
salt  form  the  simple  seasoning,  together 
with  chopped  onions.  When  the  meat 
is  nearly  done,  raise  it  on  a  wire  stand- 
ard and  put  both  sweet  and  white  pota- 
toes, which  have  been  parboiled,  to 
finish  roasting  in  the  gravy.  Use  these 
to  decorate  the  meat  as  it  goes  to  the 
table,  serving  gravy  separately  in 
tureen. 

Baked  Chocolate  Pudding. — Break 
up  half  a  cake  of  sweet  chocolate,  and 
boil  in  one  quart  of  milk.  Pour  this 
over  one  cupful  of  breadcrumbs.  Beat 
two  eggs  with  one  cupful  of  light 
brown  sugar,  and  add  to  the  chocolate 
and  breadcrumbs.  Season  with  vanilla. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  and  serve 
with  hard  sauce.  Sauce  for  the  pud- 
ding: Beat  to  a  cream  one  cupful  of 
sugar  with  one-half  cupful  of  butter; 
add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff, 
and  flavor  with  grated  nutmeg  and  a 
little  orange  juice.  Set  it  on  ice  until 
wanted. 

Virginia  Mixed  Pickles. — Seventy- 
five  good  size  cucumbers,  half  a  peck 
of  green  tomatoes,  fifteen  large  white 
onions,  one  quart  of  small  onions,  four 
heads  of  cabbage,  one  pint  of  grated 
horse  radish,  half  pound  of  mustard 
seed,  half  a  teacup  of  ground  pepper 
half  a  pint  of  salad  oil,  one  ounce  of 
celery  seed,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
and  two  ounces  of  turmeric.  Slice  the 
tomatoes  and  large  onions,  chop  the 
cabbage,  quarter  the  cucumbers,  and 
add  the  small  onions  whole.  Mix  with 
salt,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  drain, 
and  pour  on  vinegar.  Let  stand  a  day 
or  two,  strain  again  as  dry  as  possible; 
mix  the  spices  well,  then  boil  one  and 
one-half  gallons  of  fresh  vinegar,  and 
pour  boiling  hot  over  the  pickles;  do 
this  three  mornings.  The  third  time 
add  one  pound  of  sugar  to  the  vinegar, 
also  mix  the  oil  in  with  it. 


Japanese  Wives  and  Mothers. 

Many  and  grievous  were  the  restric- 
tions in  olden  times  laid  upon  a  Japan- 
ese girl  of  the  middle  or  upper  class. 
Her  husband  practically  chosen  for 
her,  she  entered  upon  her  new  life 
without  any  of  the  illusions  of  a  love 
match.  She  was  determined  to  be 
faithful  and  submissive,  to  bring  up  her 
children  well  and  to  serve  her  lord 
truly  all  the  days  of  her  life,  waiting  on 
him  at  table,  attentive  to  his  slightest 
behest.  Very  constant  seclusion  was 
her  duty,  says  the  Guardian,  and,  if 
necessary  business  called  her  outside 
her  home,  she  must  not  go  unattended, 
and  never  on  foot. 

To  visitors  she-  was  a  mere  shadow, 
appearing  possibly  with  gracious  serv- 
ice now  and  again,  never  speaking,  nor 
spoken  to,  nor  spoken  of.  Friends  of 
her  own  sex  she  saw  sometimes  on 
formal  occasions;  but  of  any  spontane- 
ous individual  life  she  knew  next  to 
nothing.  Even  with  her  children  she 
must  preserve  her  dignity,  her  aloof- 
ness, her  impassive  self-control;  no 
caress,  no  demonstration  of  affection 
was  permissible. 

In  the  poorer  strata  of  society,  mat- 
ters were  perforce  different;  the  woman 
shared,  as  she  does  to-day,  the  toil  of 
the  man,  even  in  its  hardest  and  rough- 
est shapes.  She  carries  brushwood 
over  the  mountains,  gathers  seaweed 
on  the  seashore,  works  in  the  rice 
fields,  even  acts  as  coolie  to  the  for- 
eigner, and  with  all  this  does  the  house- 
hold duties  also.  Bent  and  worn  and 
wrinkled  before  her  time,  with  shaven 
head  and  shortened  sleeves,  her  back 
doubled  by  many  burdens,  the  Japanese 
woman  of  the  lowest  class  is  a  pathetic 
figure,  unlovely  in  her  old  age,  and 
without  hope  for  the  future. 

Living  as  I  did  for  many  months  with 
a  Japanese  family,  there  were  frequent 
opportunities  of  discussing:  matters  in- 
timately and  for  seeing  for  myself  de- 
tails that  are  unperceived  by  the  casual 
traveler  or  even  the  resident  foreigner. 
My  hostess  was  a  charming  type  of 
Japanese  civilization  at  its  best.  Be- 
longing to  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
families  of  the  empire,  she  embodied  all 
that  is  most  admirable  in  its  life,  while 
yet  ready  and  eager  to  adopt  all  that 
is  good  in  ours.  Soft  voiced,  gentle 
and  dignified,  her  thoughtfulness  and 
hospitality  surpassed  any  I  have  met 
with  elsewhere,  while  her  courtesy  was 
perfect. 

She  dressed  always  in  the  most  ex- 
quisitely tinted  gowns  of  native  fashion 
— soft  grays  and  blues  and  heliotropes, 
with  inner  kimono  of  white,  a  single 
jewel  at  her  girdle  clasp.  Yet  she 
wisely  adopted  foreign  dress  for  her 
boys  and  the  youngest  girl,  reserving 
the  gorgeous  kimono  of  softest  silks  for 
the  elder  one,  who  is  the  ideal  of  a  Jap- 
anese maiden,  with  the  added  culture  of 
European  training.  She  is  to  come  to 
England  some  day;  when  "she  is  quite 
Japanese  perfect  in  heart,"  her  mother 
said  to  me.  "  But  she  must  marry  be- 
fore she  is  twenty-five;  this  is  the  cus- 
tom of  our  house."  This  girl  might  not 
sleep  under  any  roof  but  theirs  unless 
her  mother  was  with  her,  or  even  spend 
an  evening  alone  away  from  home. 

The  house  and  its  furnishings  showed 
equal  discrimination.  Partly  foreign, 
partly  Japanese,  it  combined  our  com- 
forts with  their  artistic  sense  ;  their 
neatness  and  compactness  and  open-air 
beauty  with  our  hygienic  ideas.  In  food 
the  arrangements  were  similar — what- 
ever is  best  in  both  was  chosen  and  the 
result  was  admirable.  "And  your 
English  mistresses  they  look  after  all 
things  ?  "  my  hostess  queried  one  day. 
"  We  must  not  do  so  ourselves,  but  ask 
the  head  servant,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  and  so  I  can  not  find  whom 
to  blame;  I  wish  I  could  go  direct  as 
you  can."  Indeed,  the  multiplicity 
of  servants  and  the  shifting  of  respon- 
sibility must  make  a  Japanese  mistress' 
life  very  complicated,  and  it  certainly 
results  in  much  unnecessary  talking. 
Though  scolding  must  be  resorted  to  at 
times,  one  can  not  imagine  that  any 
voice  of  anger  is  ever  heard,  or  lower- 
ing looks  or  sullen  tones  observable — 
smiles  and  gentle,  soft-footed  move- 
ments characterize  the  Japanese  maids, 
whether  of  private  house  or  of  inn. 

"Do  you  never  want  to  kiss  your 
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children,  or,  rather,  to  pet  them  ?  "  I 
asked  one  evening  as  the  three  dear 
mites,  having  made  their  formal  bow 
and  said  their  "  O  yasume  nasai,"  left 
the  room.  "  Yes,  I  should  like  to  show 
my  love  sometimes;  but  it  would  not  be 
good  for  them  and  after  they  are  babies 
we  never  do."  "  But  why  would  it  not 
be  good  ?  "  I  persisted.  "  Oh,  but  be- 
cause they  would  not  then  learn  self- 
control,  which  we  must  all  learn  well." 
"  Then,  if  your  daughter  goes  to  Eng- 
land and  you  do  not  meet  for  a  year, 
when  she  comes  back,  you  will  just  say: 
'Ohayo,'when  you  see  her  again?" 
"Yes;  she  would  come  and  sit  before 
me,  and  we  should  look  much  at  each 
other,  and,  perhaps,  we  should  cry  a 
little,  but  that  is  all." 

Until  the  coming  of  the  foreigner  a 
spinster  was  an  unknown  figure  in 
Japan,  and  even  now,  when  one  wan- 
ders off  the  beaten  track,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  simple  folk  of  Dai  Nippon 
to  believe  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  foreign  lady  is  unmarried;  that  she 
is  really  traveling  alone;  that  even  in 
far-off  England  she  has  no  protector  of 
the  stronger  sex.  No  husband?  Im- 
possible! "Why,  then,  is  the  honor- 
able miss  not  married?  Doubtless  she 
soon  will  be,  or,  perchance,  her  lord  is 
dead."  "No?"  And  the  wonder  sub- 
sides but  slowly.  One  day  my  students 
asked  me: 

"Do  not  your  girls,  then,  think  that 
they  must  marry?  " 

To  the  Japanese  mind — as,  indeed,  to 
most  Orientals — the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  woman's  life  is  marriage;  and  it  is 
only  gradually  dawning  upon  them  that 
the  single  state  is  possible  and  bear- 
able. The  best — intellectually  and  spir- 
itually speaking — of  Japan's  new  women 
are  refusing  to  marry  men  whom  they 
recognize  to  be  in  so  many  ways  infe- 
rior to  themselves.  "We  wish  to  make 
good  homes,"  is  the  cry  of  so  many 
girls;  "  a  woman's  first  duty  is  to  be  a 
home  maker  "  —  the  often  repeated 
phrase  in  essays;  but  there  must  be 
found  fitting  mates  for  women  of  these 
aspirations. 

The  whole  question  of  love  and  mar- 
riage is  agitating  the  ranks  of  Japan- 
ese girlhood  and  womanhood  to-day, 
penetrating  to  the  very  throne  itself, 
the  crown  prince  having  formally  de- 
clared his  intention  of  having  no  other 
wife  but  the  crown  princess,  while  she 
is  said  to  be  only  biding  her  time  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  the  old  tradi- 
tion that  takes  from  royalty  the  cus- 
tody of  its  own  children,  and  confides 
them  to  others  to  bring  up. — New 
York  Sun. 
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San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fkancisco,  November  22,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Dec.  Mav. 

Wednesday   81  \0\m\  12*     II  10*»@1  12% 

Thursday   1  125»®1  in*      1  12*8@1  H 

Friday   1  10   ®1  11*      1  10M®1  UJ4 

Saturday   1  10*01  08*      1  ll'j®!  09 

Monday   1  095ifol  06sa      I  10'b®1  08 

Tuesday   1  08%@1  09*      1  09'4®1  09'i 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday    49%®5I%  45',®46% 

Thursday   51*<g;50:,»  46%®45% 

Friday  50«®50%  45*®4578 

Saturday   49*@48 

Monday   47%@48%  45%@45% 

Tuesday   48%«i49'4  46V  4ft 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows : 


Mav,  190ft. 
11  47   (ail  46 
1  46*®!  46 
1  45  V*  I  Hit 
1  45   (a  1  43% 
1  44%®  1  45 


Dec.  1904. 

Thursday  fl  45*@1  4f>H 

Friday   1  45%®  1  45 

Saturday   1  44  @  

Monday   1  43 

Tuesday  1  43%@1  44 

Wednesday    ®  

Wheat. 

The  local  market  has  shown  little 
change,  as  regards  spot  values,  but  trade 
has  been  light,  in  the  absence  of  heavy 
offerings  and  the  asking  of  generally 
stiffer  prices  than  buyers  saw  their  way 
clear  to  pay.  This  is  especially  the  case 
as  regards  shipping  wheat.  Foreign  mar- 
kets are  below  the  parity  of  values  here, 
neither  freight  rates  nor  wheat  yielding 
to  a  point  affording  shipments  to  be  made 
at  a  profit.  The  contract  of  the  Ship 
Owners'  Combino  fixing  the  minimum 
freight  rate  on  whoat  to  Europe  at  22s. 
6d.  will  expire  the  coming  month,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  same,  or 
any  other  contract,  is  altogether  improb- 
able. In  the  matter  of  ocean  freights,  it 
is  likely  it  will  be  go  as  they  please  with 
ship  owners  after  the  first  of  the  coming 
year.  Few  ships  could  secure  wheat 
charter  to-day  at  any  figure,  and  cer- 
tainly not  over  17s.  (id.  for  the  usual 
choice  of  European  ports.  High  grade 
milling  wheat  is  in  fair  request  and  in 
light  supply  in  this  State,  and  is  not  offer- 
ing freely  in  Oregon  or  Washington.  A 
Tacoma  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  says:  "The  belief  among  well- 
posted  grain  men  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  is  very 
much  smaller  than  had  been  generally 
stated.  About  four-fifths  of  the  crop  has 
been  sold  by  the  farmers  and  indications 
are  that  the  crop  does  not  exceed  40,000,- 
000  bushels,  instead  of  55,000,000,  as 
claimed.  Messages  from  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Louis  are  coming  into  Ta- 
coma, Seattle  and  Portland  every  day, 
asking  for  more  wheat  for  Eastern  mills, 
but  handlers  of  grain  can  give  little  en- 
couragement to  millers  East." 

California  Milling  II  50   @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  42*@1  45 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  42*@1  45 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  II. 45% @1.48. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  11.4701.43%. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December,  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.43%@1.44;  May, 
1905.  I1.45®1.44%. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   10'J@HMs  17*®20s 

Local  market  11  35®1  37%        11  42*@1  45 

Floor. 

There  is  a  fair  movement,  both  out- 
ward and  on  local  account,  at  practically 
unchanged  values,  but  only  for  best  qual- 
ities are  current  rates  being  well  main- 
tained. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  have  been  no  pronounced  changes 
in  quotable  values,  but  the  market  has 
ruled  strong  the  current  week,  under 
limited  offering  of  both  feed  and  brewing 
descriptions  and  a  fairly  active  demand. 
Buyers  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  feed 
barley  of  even  fair  quality  as  low  as  $1.10, 
and  $1.13if  was  realized  for  some  running  a 
little  better  than  No.  1.  To  secure  export 
barley  in  noteworthy  quantity  an  ad- 
vance of  at  least  50c  per  ton  would  have  to 
be  paid  on  recent  prices  named  by  ship- 
pers. The  exports  of  California  barley 
are  far  behind,  as  compared  with  last  sea- 
son, only  about  a  third  as  large,  and  will 
continue  to  be  comparatively  light 
throughout  the  current  cereal  year,  for 
the  substantial  reason  that  thebarley  is 
not  In  the  State  to  permit  of  aa  heavy 


shipments  as  last  season.  The  ship  Scot- 
tish Isles  cleared  this  week  with  a  full 
barley  cargo  for  London,  03,125  centals, 
valued  at  $83,681. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  11  12%@1  13% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  08%®  1  11'4 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   1  IS  ®1  *j 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  2ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  Ol  10 

Oats. 

Supplies  of  this  cereal  now  in  stock  here 
are  considerably  lighter  than  at  corre- 
sponding date  last  year,  and  are  largely 
ordinary  feed  qualities.  There  is  a  fair 
movement  in  the  cheaper  grades,  values 
ruling  steady.  Market  for  choice  to 
fancy  oats  is  strong.  Extra  choice  oats 
are  not  obtainable  in  anything  like  whole- 
sale quantity. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  @1  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  37%®1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27%®1  86 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  SO  ®1  65 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

Most  of  the  corn  offering  is  new  crop, 
more  or  less  damp,  and  for  this  stock  the 
market  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  buyers. 
Eastern  sellers  are  decidedly  independent, 
insisting  on  full  figures  and  giving  no 
guarantee  that  the  corn  will  arrive  in 
first-class  condition.  There  is  practically 
no  strictly  choice  dry  corn  to  be  had  at 
any  price. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White     ®  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35  @1  45 

Kye. 

Market  is  moderately  firm,  supplies  be- 
ing of  rather  light  proportions  and  mainly 
in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice  II  42*®1  47% 

Buckwheat. 

Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way.  Spot 
stocks  are  small.  Basod  on  buyers'  views, 
market  is  quotable  nominally  at  $2@2.25 
for  good  to  choice. 

Beans. 

There  are  tolerably  heavy  receipts  of 
beans,  but  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  show 
damage  from  rain.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  Pinks  and  Bayos.  It  is  the  ex- 
ception to  find  any  new  crop  offerings  of 
these  varieties  which  are  thoroughly  dry. 
Those  which  are  damp,  but  which  are 
otherwise  showing  fair  to  good  condition, 
are  selling  mainly  within  range  of  $2.00@ 
$2.50  per  cental.  Market  for  good  to 
choice,  thoroughly  dry  beans  of  all  varie- 
ties is  firm  at  the  values  quoted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  13  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  35 

Large  White   2  35  @2  50 

Pinks   2  00  @3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  75 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  ®5  00 

Reds   4  00  ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  25  @4  50 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  ®2  60 

Dried  Peas. 

Most  of  the  California  Peas  offering  are 
damp,  and  on  such  stock  bids  much  over 
$1.75  per  cental  are  not  readily  obtained. 
Some  Eastern  Green  are  to  be  had  at 
$2.25  here.  Choice  California  would, 
however,  command  an  advance  on  this 
figure. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ®3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  (S3  25 

Niles   175  ®2  25 

Hops. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  lo- 
cally. Offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  to 
purchase  freely,  fully  as  stiff  figures  as 
have  been  current  this  season  would  likely 
have  to  be  paid.  The  New  York  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  says:  "The  ex- 
port demand  for  New  York  State  hops 
has  practically  ceased,  as  the  foreign 
buyers  have  about  filled  their  comple- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  the  State 
market  is  quieter,  but  prices  remain  un- 
changed, as  the  quantity  of  export  qual- 
ity remaining  is  decidedly  small.  Late 
sales  in  the  State  have  been  made  at 
35@36c.  Business  on  the  New  York  mar- 
ket has  also  been  quiet  and  brewers  are 
not  very  heavy  buyers.  Foreign  mar- 
kets remain  unchanged."  M.  H.  Durst, 
the  California  hop  grower,  now  in  Oregon, 
is  reported  to  be  endeavoring  to  form  a 
pool  of  hops  on  the  coast  and  put  the 
market  at  35c.  Mr.  Durst  asks  the 
growers  to  sign  a  contract  turning  over 
the  hops  to  him,  and  giving  him  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  them 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  to  bind 
the  contract  requires  that  they  be  de- 
livered at  the  warehouse  and  advances  on 
the  hops  the  sum  of  $1  per  bale,  for  which 
he  charges  5%  interest,  and  in  case  the 
desired  amount  of  hops  is  secured,  he  will 
advance  a  further  sum  of  10c  per  pound, 
on  which  interest  is  charged. 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  29  @32 

Wool. 

Nearly  all  the  wools  now  coming  for- 


ward represent  purchases  made  in  the 
interior,  and  in  many  instances  at  .stiffer 
figures  than  are  warranted  as  regular 
quotations  in  this  center.  In  the  absence 
of  any  noteworthy  trading  here,  spot 
values  for  the  time  being  are  not  clearly 
defined,  but  market  is  strong  for  all  good 
to  choice  wools. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free   22  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  @21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @22 

Nevada  15  @20 

FALL. 

Northern  14  @]9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  12  @15 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          8  @10 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   8  ®14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  is  without  appreciable  change, 
and  certainly  shows  no  quotable  improve- 
ment. Scott  &  Magner's  hay  circular 
says:  "  Although  arrivals  have  been 
comparatively  very  light,  nevertheless 
the  demand  has  dropped  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  market  has  been  exceed- 
ingly dull.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  there  is  not  a  greater  demand 
or  more  activity,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  sales  are  only  effected  with  great 
difficulty.  The  bulk  of  arrivals  during 
the  week  has  been  of  choice  Wheat  or 
Wheat  and  Oat  Hay,  with  a  result  that 
these  grades  are  somewhat  harder  to  sell 
than  the  cheaper  grades,  and  that,  pro- 
portionately, the  cheaper  grades  are 
bringing  better  prices.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle in  the  situation  at  present  to  warrant 
the  idea  that  there  will  be  any  material 
change.  The  recent  rains  have  undoubt- 
edly helped  many  sections  of  the  country, 
and  will  probably  increase  the  shipments 
into  this  market  as  the  green  feed  de- 
velops. Alfalfa  is  arriving  in  larger 
quantities  and  tho  market  is  correspond- 
ingly weaker.  Straw  is  coming  in  just 
about  as  fast  as  the  demand  requires  and 
is  selling  at  previous  quotations." 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  50  @  15  00 

Wheat  and  Oat                             12  00  ®  13  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                8  00  @  12  50 

Wild  Oat                                        8  00  8  10  00 

Barley                                         9  00  @  12  OS 

Alfalfa                                               9  00  ®  11  50 

Stock  hay                                      5  00  @   7  00 

Compressed                                    12  00  ®  15  00 

Straw,  ft  bale                                    40  <&  65 

MIllStQlTB. 

Bran  is  in  only  moderate  supply  and  is 
being  rather  firmly  held.  Stocks  of  Mid- 
dlings and  Shorts  are  more  than  ample 
for  current  needs.  Market  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  is  firm  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Bran,  ft  ton  118  50   @  19  50 

Middlings   24  00  @  27  no 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00   @  21  (10 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00  ®  24  00 

Cornmeal   31  F*0  ®  32  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50  ®  33  00 

Oilcake  Meal   81  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Spot  supplies  of  Alfalfa  Seed  are  mainly 
Utah  product.  The  California  article  is 
just  as  desirable  and  will  command  equal 
money.  Business  doing  in  Mustard  Seed  is 
rather  light,  owing  to  limited  offerings 
and  not  to  lack  of  inquiry  or  indifference 
of  buyers. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  13  (314 

Canary   6%®  6% 

Rape   1%®  2>4 

Hemp   S%@— 

Timothy   6  ®  5% 

Honey. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  inquiry  for 
shipment,  but  at  figures  below  the  views 
of  holders  generally.  Current  values  on 
strictly  choice  to  fancy  water  white 
honey  are  being  well  maintained,  stocks 
of  this  description  being  of  light  propor- 
tions. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5% 

Extracted,  Amber   3%@  4X 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3   @  3% 

White  Comb,  1 -frames  13  @18 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  demand 
is  fair  at  full  current  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

There  were  no  special  changes  in  quota- 
ble values  for  Beef,  but  choice  was  in 
very  good  request  and  market  for  same 
was  firm  at  prevailing  values.  Veal  was 
in  fair  receipt  and  where  of  desirable  size 
met  as  a  rule  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
figures.  Mutton  was  in  tolerably  good 
supply,  but  demand  for  desirable  qualities 
was  not  lacking,  and  market  was  moder- 
ately firm  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Lamb  sold  to  fully  as  good  advantage  as 
for  some  weeks  preceding.  Hogs  were 
not  in  heavy  receipt,  and  market  ruled 
firm,  with  good  demand  for  all  desirable 
offerings. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 


based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          . .  6%@  6% 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ®  5% 

Beef,  3rd  quality .  -   3  @5 

Mutton— ewes,  6%@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7% 

Hogs,  bard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   4'.®  5 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  250  pounds   4*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%@  4% 

Veal,  large,  ft  0>   6  ®7 

Veal,  small,  ft   7  ®9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  ft   8  @  9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  continue  in  good  request,  with 
market  firm  at  ruling  rates.  Trade  in 
Pelts  and  Tallow  is  moderately  brisk  and 
current  values  are  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  @ll      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  0>8  —   ®10      —  i  I 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  ®  9%   —  @  8% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @  9%  —  @  8* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  0>s  —  @  9%   —  ®  8% 

Stags  —  @7      —  @6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10%  —  @  9% 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @ll%  -  @10% 

Dry  Hides  —  @17      —  ®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —   @15      —  ®13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20      —  ®18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3% 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Not  much  doing  at  present  in  bags  of 
any  description.  Asking  prices  are  with- 
out quotable  change. 

Bean  Bags  I  4%®5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*® 7* 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5%®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5  ®5% 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentln,  ft  100    4  50  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-lb   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  3*0)   SO  ® — 

Poultry. 

As  is  invariably  the  case  Thanksgiving 
week,  Turkeys  took  the  lead,  and  Dressed 
were  in  most  active  request.  Receipts  of 
this  fowl  included  carload  lots  from  Ore- 
gon, Texas  and  the  East,  California  not 
raising  enough  for  the  home  demand. 
Good  prices  were  realized,  especially  for 
choice.  Many  of  the  birds  were  poor. 
Other  poultry  was  not  in  in  excessive  sup- 
ply and  met  with  a  tolerably  firm  market. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  ft  0)  I   25  ®  27 

Turkeys,  Young,  ft  0>   20  ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  0)   17  ®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens  V  0)   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50  ®  5  00 

Hens,  large   5  50  @6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  ®  6  50 

Fryers   450  ®  500 

Broilers,  large   8  00  @  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  @600 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  25  ®250 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  00  ®  1  50 

Pigeons,  young   2  25  @  2  50 

Butter. 

Market  is  showing  more  steadiness,  and 
it  looks  as  though  prices  had  about 
touched  bedrock  for  the  time  being. 
Choice  fresh  is  wanted  East  and  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  that  materially 
higher  figures  than  are  now  current  here 
can  be  realized  on  Eastern  account  is  not 
probable.  The  local  demand  is  only  fair. 
Many  retailers  are  still  asking  compara- 
tively stiff  prices  for  fresh,  in  an  effort  to 
koep  consumers  on  cold  storage  butter. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   20  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @I9 

Creamery,  seconds   16  @17 

Dairy,  select   18  @— 

Dairy, firsts   17  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   13  @14 

Mixed  Store   10  ®12 

Cheese. 

There  are  no  particularly  heavy  stocks, 
but  buyers  are  operating  slowly,  having 
no  faith  in  the  future  of  the  market.  Quo- 
tations are  without  special  change,  but 
outside  figures  aro  not  readily  realized  in 
a  regular  way. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11*@12* 

California,  good  to  choice   10  All 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  @13 

Eastern   11  @14 

Demand  showed  some  improvement  for 
choice  to  select  fiesh,  owing  to  Thanks- 
giving, but  there  were  increased  receipts, 
and  market  was  not  especially  noteworthy 
for  strength.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  prices  will  be  materially  lower  for 
fresh  at  an  early  day.  Market  for  cold 
storage  eggs  is  easy  in  tone,  with  stocks 
liberal. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  42%®45 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  S7*®421, 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27*®32* 

Eastern  firsts   23  @27 

Eastern  seconds   19  @21 

Vegetable!. 

There  were  no  heavy  receipts  of  fresh 
vegetables  of  any  variety,  and  market  for 
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desirable  qualities  was  in  the  main  favor- 
able to  the  selling  interest.  Choice  Peas, 
Beans  and  Tomatoes  brought  improved 
figures.  Onion  market  continued  firm, 
stocks  being  light. 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  lb  

Beans,  String,  $  tt>  

Beans,  Wax,  ^  ft  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . . 

Egg  Plant,  3  box  

Garlic,  *  ft  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  ctl  

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  ft  

Peppers,  Green.  H  box  

Rhubarb,  f,  box  

Summer  Squash,  large  box   

Summer  Squash,  Los  Aug.,  small  bx 

Tomatoes,  box  

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Choice  to  fancy  Burbanks  were  not  in 
excessive  stock  and  sold  to  fair  advantage 
on  local  account.  Common  qualities  were 
plentiful,  and  trade  in  these  dragged  at 
fully  as  low  figures  as  lately  current. 
Sweets  were  in  liberal  receipt  and  market 
favored  the  consumer. 
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Oregon  Burbanks,  T;*  cental   75  @  1  00 


Sweet  Potatoes,  cental. 
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Fresh  Fruits. 
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Market  for  Apples  was  without  im- 
provement, the  recent  liberal  importa- 
tions from  the  North  and  East  giving  a 
surplus  of  this  fruit.  Most  of  these  Ap- 
ples represent  purchases  made  by  specu- 
lators and  dealers.  Sales  above  $1.25  per 
box  are  the  exception  and  are  confined 
mainly  to  small  transfers  of  high  grade 
fruit  of  choicest  varieties.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  is  within  range  of  75c(a*$l  per 
box,  some  very  good  stock  selling  at  lat- 
ter figure.  Scrubby  and  seriously  defect- 
ive meet  with  little  attention  at  decidedly 
low  prices.  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  especially 
if  large  and  sound,  are  commanding  good 
figures.  Persimmons  were  in  fair  request 
at  slightly  improved  values.  Pomegran- 
ates were  held  about  as  last  quoted,  with 
movement  only  moderate.  Grapes  were 
in  light  supply  and  in  good  request,  bring- 
ing improved  figures.  Berries  did  not 
make  much  of  a  showing,  and  where  of 
desirable  quality  did  not  lack  for  custom, 
although  prices  were  not  particularly 
high. 

Apples,  fancy,  <p  50-box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ib.  bx. .. 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  f,  box  

Apples,  Lady,  f,  box  

Figs,  Black,  f,  1-layer  box  

Figs,  Black,      2-layer  box   

Grapes,  ^  box  or  crate  

Grapes,  large  open  boxes  

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  f*  box  

Pears,  Cooking,  f,  box  

Persimmons,  $  regular  box  

Pomegranates,  f,  small  box  

Pomegranates,  V  large  box  

Raspberries,  ^  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth.  ^  chest 
Strawberries,  large,  chest  

Dried  Fruits. 

Stocks  of  dried  fruit  are  showing  steady 
reductions  of  all  kinds  except  Apples. 
Market  for  Apples  is  not  quotably  lower, 
but  cannot  be  termed  firm.  Peaches  con- 
tinue in  active  request,  with  offerings 
light,  especially  of  the  cheaper  grades, 
and  prospects  of  stiffer  prices  ruling  be- 
fore the  season  closes.  An  early  clean-up 
of  Apricots  is  expected  and  at  fully  as  good 
figures  as  have  been  current  this  season. 
There  have  been  no  heavy  stocks  of  Pears 
at  any  time  this  year  and  few  which  could 
be  termed  choice  to  fancy.  Pitted  Plums 
have  also  been  in  comparatively  light 
supply  throughout  the  season;  strictly 
choice  are  not  readily  obtainable  at  ex- 
treme quotations.  The  Prune  market  is 
inclining  upward,  although  quotations  are 
without  special  change.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  market  for  this  fruit 
has  seen  its  worst,  and  prospects  rather 
favorable  for  a  slight  hardening  in  values 
before  the  season  closes.  The  steamer 
Manchuria,  sailing  for  the  Orient  on  Sat- 
urday last,  carried  34,500  fts  of  dried  fruit, 
exclusive  of  Raisins,  and  including  (5500 
lbs  Prunes.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  for 
British  Columbia,  took,  aside  from  Rai- 
sins, 8500  tt>s  assorted  fruits. 

KVAPOKATBD  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4J4®  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft   7!4@  8M 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

•  Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  V>i@  73£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  *  ft   6%@  7H 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10!4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5V4@  6% 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   6i4@  %y, 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6!4@  V/t 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  ®  7yt 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lHrai^c;  40-50s,  33£<a4c; 
50-60s,  23K@3c;  60-70s,  2M@2Hc;  70-80s,  l«@2c; 
80-90s,  !H@lXc;  90-100s,  l@l!4c;  small,  %®\a. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3H@  4% 

Apples,  quartered   S%®  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  ®  2y, 

Figs,  Black   2J*@  4 


Raisins. 

Demand  for  Raisins  is  active.  Pros- 
pects are  bright  for  a  clean-up  within  the 
season  of  all  stocks  at  fully  as  good  or  bet- 
ter prices  than  are  now  prevailing.  A 
shipment  of  87,000  pounds  went  forward 
the  current  week  for  British  Columbia 
and  Northwest  Territory.  The  steamer 
Manchuria,  bound  for  the  Orient,  carried 
23,000  pounds.  Large  quantities  are  be- 
ing forwarded  to  points  East  by  rail. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-ft  box  ...    90   @  95 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft  box          95  (5)1  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20-m  box  185  @  

Imperials.  20-ft  box   2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3'4@3ytc 

3-  Crown  Standard  3H@4\4c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4%@5Xc 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  10-oz.  Seeded  6Hc 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5Hc 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    4%o 

Bleach»d  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dlst.,  50s. .  .4>4@4^c 
Hleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Uist.,  50s.4l/2@7J4c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  Oranges  are  on  the  increase, 
and  the  quality  is  showing  improvement. 
Demand  has  been  fair,  but  sales  have  been 
at  a  somewhat  lower  range  of  values  than 
last  quoted.  Spot  supplies  of  Lemons  are 
not  large  and  market  is  moderately  firm 
for  best  qualities.  Stocks  of  Limes  are 
ample  for  the  demand  and  prices  are  with- 
out change. 

Oranges,  New  Navels,  $  box   1  75   @2  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings,      box   1  25   (oil  75 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.  .  1  00   @1  50 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        3  00  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   2  00   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  f(  box   4  00  @4  50 

Nuts. 

Few  Almonds  now  offering  from  either 
first  or  second  hands,  and  especially  are 
choice  to  select  in  light  supply.  Walnuts 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  market  for 
No.  1  stock  is  strong  at  current  rates. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  f,  ft   8  @10 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  (o<18 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  13  @15 

Languedoc  Almonds   954(3)1214 

Shelled  Almonds,      ft  23  @29 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   514®  614 

Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12'/j(oil3V4 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2softshell  10K@11& 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell   \iy,(a>VZ 

Cai.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   9y,(ail0 

Wine. 

There  is  considerable  new  wine  offering, 
but  there  are  no  evidences  of  much  chang- 
ing hands  in  a  wholesale  way  in  this  cen- 
ter. This  year's  dry  wines  are  quoted  at 
14(rt>17c  per  gallon,  San  Francisco  deliv- 
ery, but  top  figure  is  more  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  growers  than  with  the  ideas 
of  large  buyers,  so  far  as  expressed. 
Market  for  sweet  wines  is  not  firm.  Sweet 
wines  of  last  year's  vintage  are  offering  in 
San  Francisco  at  32c  per  gallon  in  half 
barrel,  the  equivalent  of  about  29c  for 
winery  deliveries.  The  steamer  City  of 
Panama,  sailing  Saturday  last,  carried 
37,407  gallons  and  2(i  cases,  including  34,460 
gallons  for  New  York.  The  steamer  Cali- 
fornian,  sailing  Monday,  carried  7,475 
barrels  or  about  373,750  gallons,  for  East- 
ern points.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  were  391,825  gallons,  and 
for  preceding  week  were  305,450  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks  

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls  1 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks  

Onions,  sks  

Hay,  tons  

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


Iin.5'21 
9H.20SI 
83,522 
21,897 
11,706 
782 
41,045 
29,627 
2.252 
2,574 
1 

1,050 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


2,026,347 
1,378  624 
1,787,794 
529,826 
82,443 
26,770 
313,986 
509,706 
64,261 
88,178 
35,821 
26,125 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,450,083 
878,15! 
3,522,264 
574,945 
58,295 
21 ,533 
432,424 
518,845 
81,295 
92,109 
30,774 
20,553 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sk   30,388 

Wheat,  ctls   9,246 

Barley,  ctls   71,251 

Oats,  ctls   4,588 

Corn,  ctls   7,530 

Beans,  sks   256 

Hay,  bales   95 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   50,635 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,393 


1,590,420 
429,888 
961,392 
14,839 
38,572 
28,039 
67,767 
809,532 
184,148 
1,146 
41,503 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,718,676 
387,411 
2,841,927 
11,165 
7,451 
16,847 
72,444 
1,562,594 
388,435 
3,096 
38,451 


A  Monster  Pear. — Marysville  Ap- 
peal, Nov.  17:  A  monster  Bartlett  pear 
was  brought  down  yesterday  from  the 
Richard  Davies  place  in  the  Wood  tract 
and  placed  on  exhibition.  It  is  9  inches 
in  height,  measures  16  inches  around  the 
bottom  and  weighs  five  pounds. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  8,  1904. 
774,144.— Spike— J.  B.  Anderson,  Portland,  Or. 
774,641.— Shade  Fixture— R.  Barkhurst,  S.  F. 
774,373.— Railway  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  Ange- 
les Cal 

774,229.— DOOR  Catch— C.  A.  Borein,  Oakland,  Cal. 
774.304.— Metallurgical  Process- M.  P.  Boss, 
S.  F. 

774,232.— FURNACE— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

774,465.— Steam  Trap— J.  Campbell,  Port  Blakeley, 
Wash. 

774.414.— Photo  Mount— E.  S.  Chenev,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

774,466  — Gas  Machine— E.  F.  and  E.  P.  Clough, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
774,564.— Boiler— J.  M.  Column,  Port  Townsend, 

Wash. 

774,167.— Armor  Plates— W.  E.  Everette,  Taco- 
ma,  Wash. 

774,384.— Water  Pipes— P.  E.  Fisher,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

774.470.— Fire  Escape— Hamilton  &  Lewis,  Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

774,725.— Cleaning  Coffee— Hastings  &  Harring- 
ton, Sacramento,  Cal. 

774,476.— Conveyor— D.  E.  Hughes,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

774.389.  — Butter  Cutter— A.  C.  Hummer,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

774,431.— Excavating  Bucket— F.  M.  Ireland, 
Portland,  Or. 

774.390.  — Illuminating  Tile— P.  H.  Jackson,  S.F. 
774,729. — Automatic  Tap-C  Lewin.  S.  F. 
774,483. — Can  Soldering  Machine— A.  Lotz,  S.  F. 
774,442.— Wave  Motor— G.  M.  Lynch,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

774,592.— Current  Motor— J.  S.  Mathews,  Pen- 
dleton, Or. 

774.527.—  Directory— G.  W.  Maxwell,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

774,329.— Edge  Runneh—  W.  A.  Merralls,  S.F. 

774,446  —Preventing  Snoring— S.  A.  Moulton, 
Campbell.  Cal. 

774.489.— Glove— O.  W.  Noll,  S.  F. 

774,273.— Ore  Mill— C.  C.  Pratt,  Port' and,  Or. 

774,398.— Stamp  Stem— W.  Reine,  Quartz  Moun- 
tain. Cal. 

774.206— Sash  Fastener— C.  G.  Seaman,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

774.539.—  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbal— J.  P.  Stanton, 
S.  F. 

774,292.— Saw  Handle — A.  E.  Townsend,  Centra- 
lia.  Wash. 

774,315— Bank  Checks— S.  M.  &  L.  M.  Trapp,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 
774,408.— Car  Seal— Williams  &  Hinson,  S.  F. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something 
Pull  an  ordinary  atunipinlj^ 
minutes,  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
sizes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co*    1  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  111 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEQB, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines. 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en 
tire  year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal — Free. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unafketed  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont 
gomeky  St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


whatil)  judin^f 
the^OIifpoor 

You  are  painting  to  PRESERVE 
as  well  as  beautify — what's  the 
use  of  using  the  ordinary  kind 
of  paint  when  you  can  get  P.  & 
B.  with  all  its  preservative, 
tenacious  and  element  resisting 
qualities  ? 

P.  &  B.  PAINT  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage  on  stone, 
wood  and  metals. 

Booklet  free. 

THE  PARAFFINE 
PJIIWT  CO-  7 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Lot  Angelet,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


You  Owe  it  to 
Your  Family 

To  treat  that  kidney  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

If  you  have  kidney  trouble  and  have 
not  shaken  it  off,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  cure  for  Bright's  Disease. 

As  showing  how  prevalent  chronic 
kidney  trouble  (technically  known  to 
physicians  as  Bright's  Disease)  is,  Dr. 
Loomis  of  the  famous  Bellevue  Hospital 
says  that  he  believes  from  the  autopsies 
that  nine-tenths  of  men  and  woman 
over  forty  have  Bright's  Disease  in 
some  form. 

Druggists  know.  Here  is  what  a 
large  city  drug  firm  says: 

''When  we  are  asked  for  something 
good  for  kidney  trouble  there's  just 
one  question  that  gives  us  a  line  on  its 
seriousness,  viz:  HOW  LONG  HAVE 
YOU  HAD  IT  ?  if  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  we  have  a  number  of  things. 
But  if  for  months  nothing  but  Fulton's 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  will 
effect  the  cure." 

Western  Drug  Co., 
1016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  know  how  long  you  have  had 
your  "kidney  trouble"  as  you  call  it. 
If  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  al- 
though delay  is  dangerous,  possibly  you 
can  still  play  with  it  a  little  longer  by 
calling  it  "kidney  trouble"  and  taking 
simple  "kidney  trouble"  remedies. 
But  if  you  have  had  it  for  several 
months  nothing  but  Fulton's  Renal 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  stands 
between  it  and  death.  You  owe  it  to 
your  family  to  treat  that  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Bright's  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  40y  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 

i 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F^OR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Alio,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
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(^SeraratorS 


Only  Bowl 
With 
Proper  Bearing 

All  "bucket  bowl"  sep- 
arators Lave  incorrect 
bearings.  The  bowl  ia 
set  upon  the  spindle 
end  held  upright  by 
rigid  bearings.  Such 
bowls  are  top  heavy,  in- 
clined to  wobble,  sure 
to  bind. 

Tubular  bowls,  only, 
are  properly  sup- 
ported, being  sus- 
pended from  and 
tiirnlngupon  a  single 
ball  bearing.  A  breath 
almost  turns  them. 
Tbey  cannot  wobble  or 
bind.  Catalog  L-131  tells 
all  about  them. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Chicken  Houses  for  California. 


By  Mu.  James  Shackleton,  in  the  Petaluma 
Poultry  Journal. 

Let  me  tell  what  I  regard  as  the  es- 
sentials of  a  proper  poultry  house, 
especially  for  California,  though  they 
are  equally  essential  wherever  fowls 
are  kept,  and  it  is  only  in  minor  details 
that  an  actual  design  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  special  local  conditions 
of  any  locality  or  climate. 

Firstly,  the  house  should  admit  the 
maximum  of  sunlight,  and  sunlight 
should  penetrate  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  every  part  of  it,  into  every  corner, 
up  to  the  roof  and  down  to  the  Hoor. 
For  sunlight  is  the  best  killer  of  decom- 
position. You  may  use  disinfectants 
until  the  place  stinks  to  high  Heaven  of 
them,  but  they  will  not  be  one-tenth  as 
effective  as  abundant  sunlight. 

Secondly,  the  house  should  have  the 
maximum  of  fresh  air.  Plenty  of  sun- 
light and  plenty  of  fresh  air  together 
are  death  to  about  all  that  is  deadly, 
are  sure  removers  of  dampness,  pre- 
vent filthy  decomposition  of  excrement, 
make  cleanliness  easier.  You  don't 
need  lice  or  mites,  but  you  had  better 
not  believe  that  they  are  responsible 
for  one-thousandth  part  of  the  troubles 
they  are  commonly  debited  with.  And 
in  a  sunlit,  well-aired  house  that  is 
kept  clean,  with  good  dust  baths  for 
the  fowls,  you  can  keep  down  both  lice 
and  mites  well  enough  by  an  occasional 
painting  of  a  board  swung  close  below 
roosts  with  lice  paint.  Lice  paints  as 
sold  are  all  right,  except  that  they  are 
expensive.  The  best  lice  paint  there  is 
need  not  cost  most  people  more  than 
15  cents  per  gallon.  It  is  the  so-called 
light  oil,  or  dead  oil,  that  is  skimmed 
from  vats  in  which  coal  tar  or  gas  tar 
is  kept  for  decomposition  of  pitch. 
Where  this  is  unobtainable,  a  reason- 
ably good  substitute  is  one  pound  of 
crude  naphtholene  dissolved  in  one  gal- 
lon of  kerosene.  Refined  naphtholene 
is  on  the  market  as  moth  balls,  but  the 
crude  is  better  and  cheaper  where  you 
can  get  it.  If  you  add  half  a  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  solution  so 
much  the  better.  The  mixture  need 
not  cost  more  than  30  cents  per  gallon 
in  most  places,  sometimes  much  less. 
And  a  gallon  ought  to  last  more  than  a 
year  for  one  house  if  always  kept 
tightly  corked. 

The  above  two  essentials  call  for  a 
house  that  faces  the  south  or  a  little 


east  of  south.  They  call  for  a  shed  roof 
in  one  slope  from  front  down  to  rear. 
The  construction  I  propose  has  been 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  a  man 
can  not  stand  erect  all  over  the  house. 
My  answer  to  that  is  that  we  build 
houses  for  fowls,  not  to  suit  the  dignity 
of  their  attendants.  The  construction 
I  propose  permits  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, the  maximum  of  good  effect.  To 
make  it  higher  for  any  reason  is  to 
make  it  worse  for  the  fowls,  and  the 
only  possible  objection  is  that  a  man 
has  to  stoop  somewhat  in  some  parts  of 
the  house. 

I  want  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  front 
corridor,  which  ought  to  be  used  even 
if  the  house  is  single,  and  is  of  value  far 
beyond  anything  apparent  at  sight 
when  the  houses  are  many  in  a  continu- 
ous range.  The  presence  of  a  front 
corridor  enables  us  to  leave  the  house 
fully  open  in  nearly  all  weathers  during 
the  day  time,  and,  as  the  front  corridor 
has  curtains,  only  the  corridor  need 
be  closed  during  the  day  in  any  weath- 
er, however  rain  is  driving  in. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and 
plenty  of  money,  a  scratching  shed  may 
be  alongside  each  roosting  room,  but  is 
not  necessary  if  roosts,  nests  and  water 
vessels  are  hung  well  above  floor. 

As  to  board  floors  or  dirt  doors  (other- 
wise ground  surface)  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  useless  rot  current.  If  the 
ground  is  dry,  never  can  become  and 
remain  damp,  you  need  no  board  floor, 
unless  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  keep  rats 
out.  And  because  people  have  houses 
that  get  little  sunlight  and  fresh  air  is 
why  they  have  trouble  with  dampness 
from  the  ground  in  many  cases.  So  you 
can  use  board  floor  or  earth  floor,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
as  applied  to  your  location. 

Let  me  describe  the  house  I  advocate. 
The  structural  details  may  vary 
greatly  so  long  as  the  essentials  re- 
main unaltered. 

It  must  face  due  south  or  a  little  east 
of  south,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of 
sunlight,  especially  in  the  morning. 

It  must  have  a  low  back  and  a  high 
front,  with  a  shed  roof  in  one  slope 
downwards  from  front  to  rear,  so  as  to 
permit  the  sunlight  to  penetrate  every 
part  as  nearly  as  possible,  which  can 
not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

It  must  have  a  front  corridor.  This 
front  corridor  is  an  advantage  every- 
where, but  especially  for  winter  where 
snow  prevails.  It  is  of  immense  ad- 
vantage when  houses  are  in  a  continu- 
ous range.  Strap  rails  may  be  laid  on 
its  floor,  and  a  car  run  thereon  with 
food  in  a  box  at  one  time,  with  a  box  for 
droppings  at  another  time.  Then  have 
a  tilting  trough  in  front  of  house,  on 


Time 
Tested. 


Stands 
Alone. 


After  Many  Years 


It  gives  us  more  than  usual  satisfaction  that 
after  all  thfso  years  of  must  rigid  test,  ami 
always  under  conditions  beyond  our  control, 

Kendall's 

SPAVIN  CURE 

continues  tn  he  held  in  highest  esteem  bv  breeders, 
truiners  and  horsemen  all  over  the  world.  Wher- 
ever it  is  known  it  is  acknowledged  as  the  one  in- 
fullilile  remedy  f.  r  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs, 
Splints  and  all  forms  of  lameness. 

CURED   1  t  CASES  IN  TEN  YEARS. 

Superior,  Mont..  Feb.  24,  1904. 
Dr.  n.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosl.urg  Falls,  Vt, 

Gentlemen:— l'lease  send  me  a  copy  of  your  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases."  1  have  used  your 
Kendall's  Spavin  C  urs  for  ten  years  and  will  say  it  is 
the  best  Spavin  Cure  made.  Just  cured  a  spavin  on  my 
horse  with  it.  I  have  cured  II  spsvlns  In  ten  yesrs 
with  Kendall's  Spsvln  Cure.      Yours  truly, 

MIKE  RILEY. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  •  1  ;  sis  far  S5. 
As  a  liniment  tor  family  use  It  has  no  e.junl.  Ask 
your  drugget  lor  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A 
Trestlss  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  tree,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosbura  Falls,  Vt. 
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which  all  food  may  be  put  in  by  the  cor- 
ridor. 

The  house  may  have  a  scratching 
floor  alongside  of  it,  but  that  is  not 
needed  if  all  the  floor  is  usable  for 
scratching,  by  raising  nests,  roosts, 
and  everything  besides  dustbox  on  plat- 
forms above  floor  attached  to  walls. 
Even  the  dustbox  may  be  on  legs.  The 
whole  front  of  the  house  and  the  whole 
front  of  the  corridor  are  to  be  covered 
with  wire  netting.  There  is  to  be  a  door 
frame  on  hinges  opening  inward,  also 
covered  with  wire  netting,  for  the  house. 
Also  a  door-frame  on  hinges  opening 
outward,  covered  with  wire  netting, 
for  the  corridor,  into  the  yard.  Fowls' 
exits  are  in  front  of  house  under  corri- 
dor. All  the  light  and  air  that  can  come 
get  in  at  the  front.  The  other  covering 
of  front  of  house  and  of  corridor  is  cotton 
sheeting  on  hinged  frames,  so  as  to  be 
always  open  in  the  day  time,  only  shut- 
ting the  corridor  curtains  for  driving 
rain  and  snow.  Leaving  the  house 
front  fully  open,  too,  in  warm  weather, 
and  the  corridor  front  fully  open  then 
all  night,  too,  when  the  absence  of  rain 
is  certain.  In  winter  the  curtains  of 
the  house  are  closed  at  night.  It  is  not 
quiet  cold  air  that  hurts  fowls,  but 
winds  and  draughts. 

There  are  many  queries  about  ven- 
tilators to  dry  out  damp  houses,  even 
when  damp  only  from  the  respiration  of 
the  fowls.  Ventilators  are  scarcely 
needed  anywhere  in  poultry  houses  or 
elsewhere — never  in  poultry  houses. 
They  are  just  draught  producers. 


(RAHPs 

^^^^^^^  Colic,  and 
^^•IS^^  troubles  ii 


lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"Pamkittet 

[PEHKY  DAVIS'J 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain  of  both  external  or  in- 
ternal. 
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Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  .remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  weit  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAH.LEN,  Pre't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  116:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Bend  for  Circular.  I 


SIOO  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per- 
manently and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE'S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone.  Cockle  Joints. 
Scratches,  Cresse  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  sad  Saddle  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  I'sed  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  ExpMsl  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  •'Veterinary  Experience" *  free. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sack  it  i  ...  Agent*.    13.15  Fr+mont  St.,  San  Franrlteo,  Cat. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs.  Tuttle's  only  is  genu  tie,  Avoid 
ail  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


>  and 


■atolls**. 


i 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Go 

East 

on  that 

matchless  train 

Overland 
Limited 

New  cars  and  equipment, 
electric  lights,  library, 
reading  lamp  in  every  berth, 
barber  shop,  club  car, 
best  dining  service, 
route  the  most  scenic, 
through  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden  and 

Right  to 
Chicago 

in  3  days.   For  tickets, 
reservations,  etc., 
ask  agents  of  the 

Southern 
Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office 

613  Market  Street 


STOPPED  FREE 

Permanently  Cured  by 

DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
NERVE  RESTORER 


FITS 

r 1  - 

^HPerxnanent  Cure,  not  only  umporwy  r.u«f,  fo?  .11 
■  nun,  diw.kiu.  Epilepsy .  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
^■Danoe.  Debility,  Exhaustion.  Founds  16:1. 
mm  |  H  Kl  IMF  1(1  931  Arch  St.,  Phlllcelphl 


CONSULTATION,  pmon.l  or  by  ntii.  Imto  *nd 

•  4  TK1AL  BOTTLE  FREE 
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Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  Cow  Tests  at  St.  Louis. 

We  have  already  given  a  portrait 
and  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
Jersey  queen  "  Loretta  D.,"  owned  by 
the  Ladd  Estate  of  Portland,  who  won 
at  the  St.  Louis  fair  over  all  comers. 
She  stood  first  among  seventy  cows, 
representing  the  Jersey,  Holstein, 
Shorthorn  and  Brown  Swiss  breeds,  in 
both  competitions,  viz.:  Test  "A,"  for 
demonstrating  the  economic  production 
of  butter  fat  and  butter,  and  test  "B," 
for  demonstrating  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  milk  for  all  purposes  related 
to  dairying. 

We  have  now  a  review  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  breeds  which, 
though  written  from  the  Jersey  point 
of  view,  presents,  we  presume,  the 
correct  figures  in  making  the  compara- 
tive statements. 

The  Jersey  Cow's  Position.  —  The 
returns  from  St.  Louis  reaffirm  her 
place  at  the  top  as  an  economical  pro- 
ducer of  butter  fat.  They  vindicate  the 
claim  of  her  admirers  that  she  is  the 
largest  producer  of  butter  fat.  (The 
"accident"  of  one  Holstein  leading  by 
.32  of  a  pound  of  butter  is  disposed  of 
further  on.)  As  she  led  the  Guernseys 
and  Shorthorns  at  Chicago  ten  years 
ago,  so  she  led  the  Holsteins,  Short- 
horns and  Brown  Swiss  at  St.  Louis. 
The  Holstein  herd  is  second  to  the  Jer- 
sey herd  at  St.  Louis.  Twenty -five 
Jerseys  made  more  butter  fat  per  cow 
than  the  fifteen  Holsteins,  and  did  it  at 
a  greater  profit.  The  lowest  fifteen 
Jerseys  beat  the  fifteen  Holsteins. 

This  backs  up  the  oft-repeated  claim 
that  "there  are  more  of  the  right  kind 
of  dairy  cows  among  the  Jersey  breed 
than  among  the  others."  The  fifteen 
highest  yielding  cows  in  estimated  but- 
ter are  eleven  Jerseys  and  four  Hol- 
steins. When  net  profit  is  figured  up, 
the  showing  will  be  even  more  favor- 
able to  the  Jerseys,  for  it  is  conceded 
that  their  food  cost  per  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  was  lower  than  the  other 
breeds. 

It  proved  that  the  Jersey  is  not  a 
small  milker,  some  of  the  cows  having 
milked  as  high  as  sixty  pounds  in  one 
day,  eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  aver- 
aging from  40  to  47.7  pounds  daily  for 
four  months,  and  the  whole  herd  aver- 
aging 41.5  pounds  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  test. 

It  proved  the  Jersey's  persistency  in 
keeping  up  a  normal  flow  of  milk,  in 
the  fact  that  their  average  for  the  en- 
tire period  was  within  2.3  pounds  per 
day  of  their  yield  for  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  test,  and  that  the  average  for 
the  last  ten  days  was  within  6.3  pounds 
per  day  of  the  average  for  the  first  ten 
days.  During  the  first  ten  days  they 
averaged  43.8  pounds  per  day;  during 
the  last  ten  days  37.5  pounds. 

It  proved  in  a  measure  the  claim 
that  the  Jersey  is  a  5%  breed  or  over, 
on  the  average.  I  say  "in  a  measure" 
because  the  test  was  not  of  long 
enough  duration  to  get  the  average  for 
an  entire  milking  period.  They  started 
with  an  average  for  the  herd  4.2%  fat 
in  their  milk,  gradually  growing  richer 
until  the  last  day  they  averaged  5.1%, 
and  averaging  for  the  whole  period 
4.8%.  Let  the  Babcock  be  put  to 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  milking 
period  and  see  if  this  herd  of  repre- 
sentative deep-milking  Jerseys  will  not 
average  nearer  (!%  on  the  year. 

Meaning  to  Jersey  Breed  and 
Breeders.  —  The  practical  results 
should  add  to  the  popularity  of  Jersey 


cattle  and  stimulate  the  demand  for 
Jersey  blood.  If,  as  has  been  claimed, 
there  are  those  who  have  not  been  con- 
vinced of  the  Jersey's  superiority  by 
previous  performances,  both  private 
and  public,  they  have  in  this  demon- 
stration "official"  evidence  of  just 
what  can  be  expected  of  representa- 
tive Jerseys,  regardless  of  family, 
strain  or  nativity.  While  the  Chicago 
record  was  the  cause  of  a  revival  in 
Jersey  interest,  the  St.  Louis  one  is  so 
far  ahead  in  milk,  in  percentage  of  fat, 
in  pounds  of  fat,  and  consequently  in 
net  profit,  that  it  gives  the  careful 
breeder  of  Jerseys  a  fresh  and  stronger 
claim  upon  the  patronage  of  high-class 
dairymen. 

The  St.  Louis  records  come  nearer 
supporting  the  larger  private  tests 
than  any  public  event  has  previously 
done.  Here  a  herd  of  twenty-five  Jer- 
seys developed  a  twenty-pound  cow, 
two  nineteen-pound  cows,  an  eighteen- 
pound  cow,  seven  seventeen  -  pound 
cows,  and  the  whole  herd  averaged 
nearly  sixteen  pounds  every  week  of 
the  test.  If  this  is  possible  with 
twenty-five  cows,  why  should  not  100,- 
000  cows  turn  out  the  much  smaller 
proportion  of  twenty-pound  cows  than 
have  been  developed  in  home  tests  ? 
At  St.  Louis  no  attempt  was  made  to 
push  any  cow  for  a  large  week's  per- 
formance, and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  these  cows  could  have  been  forced 
for  seven  days,  just  as  a  horse  is  forced 
for  a  two-minute  sprint,  and  equaled 
some  of  the  highest  home  records.  But 
the  criticism  which  would  follow,  that 
"she  couldn't  do  it  for  a  year,"  is 
about  as  pertinent  as  to  say  the  horse 
could  not  go  a  two-minute  clip  all  day. 

Briefly,  the  most  important  thing  to 
the  Jersey  breed  and  breeders,  the  St. 
Louis  records  have  verified  about 
every  representation  made  in  regard 
to  the  Jersey  breed. 

The  Holstein  Cow's  Position. — She 
stands  second  among  the  four  breeds 
competing  at  St.  Louis.  She  proved 
her  claimed  ability  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  milk  at  flush.  With  fif- 
teen picked  cows  they  went  fresh  into 
the  test,  milking  an  average  of  64.1 
pounds  per  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
test  had  fallen  off  15  6  pounds  per  cow 
for  a  day.  Their  milk  tested  3.3  the  first 
day  and  3.8  the  last  day.  They  aver- 
aged twelve  and  one-half  pounds  fat 
less  per  cow  than  the  twenty-five  Jer- 
seys did,  and  fifteen  pounds  less  esti- 
mated butter.  The  fifteen  Holsteins 
made  twenty-nine  pounds  less  butter- 
fat  per  cow  than  the  fifteen  best  Jer- 
seys did.  Only  four  of  the  Holsteins 
finished  among  the  fifteen  best  cows  in 
the  test,  in  yield  of  estimated  butter, 
and  the  cost  of  production  will  prob- 
ably reduce  that  number. 

One  Holstein  cow  led  the  highest  Jer- 
sey by  T3ij2(T  of  a  pound  in  120  days,  with 
the  Jersey  gaining  on  her  every  day 
after  a  feeder  in  the  Holstein  barn  had 
been  discharged  for  irregularities  in 
feeding.  But  suppose  this  high  testing 
Holstein  (which  fell  off  from  something 
like  72  pounds  of  4%  milk  to  about  60 
pounds  of  3.2  milk  immediately  the  feed- 
er 'left)  did  not  gain  an  unfair  lead  in 
the  start  ?  Suppose  we  grant  her  early 
work  was  fairly  accomplished  ?  Where 
would  she  have  stood  in  the  year?  One 
more  milking  and  the  Jersey  would  have 


Cheap  eggs 
are  as  good  as 
cheap  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
jood  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
jlwmneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?    Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


passed  her  in  gross  product,  and  actu- 
ally does  lead  her  in  net  profit.  The 
15  lowest  Jerseys  lead  the  15  Holsteins 
in  butter  fat  and  net  profit  in  produc- 
ing it. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  count- 
ed it  will  be  still  more  apparent  that 
even  for  the  flush  period  of  this  test  the 
Holstein  stands  second  to  the  Jersey. 
And  the  way  she  was  falling  off,  com- 
pared with  the  Jersey's  persistency  at 
the  close,  makes  it  certain  the  Holstein 
would  be  away  in  the  rear  on  a  year's 
work.  And  this  does  not  show  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  Jersey  butter  when 
churned,  as  the  test  was  in  estimated 
butter  alone  ;  though  in  estimating  the 
butter  Professor  Farrington  recognizes 
that  the  fat  in  Holstein  milk  is  less  of  it 
available  than  is  that  in  Jersey  milk. 
He  knows  that  the  richer  the  milk,  the 
larger  percentage  of  its  butter  fat  is 
recoverable  in  the  churn,  and  in  his 
method  of  estimating  butter  from  the 
Babcock  test  he  has  a  sliding  scale  for 
overrun  that  gives  Jersey  butter  a 
greater  gain  than  the  lower  testing 
breeds. 

In  gross  product  of  butter  fat,  in  net 
profit  on  butter  fat,  and  in  persistency 
in  flow  of  milk,  the  position  of  the  Hol- 
stein is  second  to  the  Jersey,  as  shown 
by  the  St.  Louis  test. 

Brown  Swiss  and  Shorthorns. — 
Neither  of  these  breeds  has  made  any 
pretensions  as  rivals  of  the  Jersey  as 
strictly  dairy  cows,  though  some  claim 
has  been  made  as  to  the  profitableness 
of  their  combined  dairy  and  beef  feat- 
ures. The  dual  purpose  business,  how- 
ever, has  so  limited  a  field  where  profit- 
able, that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  people  who  make  dairying 
the  end  of  profit  from  their  farms.  Very 
few  dairymen  care  anything  about  the 
beef  feature  of  the  cows  they  milk,  and 
and  I  think  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  the 
dairy  business  if  none  of  them  did. 

In  the  St.  Louis  test  the  five  Brown 
Swiss  cows  gave  an  average  of  43  8 
pounds  of  milk  for  120  days,  1.58  pounds 
butter  fat,  and  1.84  pounds  estimated 
butter,  per  cow  per  day.  They  milked 
an  average  of  50.6  pounds  the  last  day, 
their  yield  of  fat  for  corresponding  days 
being  1681  pounds  and  1.59  pounds  per 
cow. 

Twenty-five  Shorthorns  went  into  the 
test  milking  37.7  pounds  average,  and 
on  the  last  day  24  cows  averaged  31  !> 
pounds.  They  averaged  1  36  pounds 
fat  the  first  day  and  1.28  pounds  per 
cow  the  last  day.  Their  average  yield 
per  cow  daily,  for  the  entire  period  of 
the  test,  was  40.33  pounds  milk,  showing 
a  much  larger  yield  between  the  first 
and  last  days  of  the  test. 


Softens  the  beard 
— makes  shaving 
easy  —  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.    Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B  Williams  Co. ,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited, 

Will  Glean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  Beeds,  separ- 
ating oats  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
whent.  We  have 
special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  serpens  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 
Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Mnchlinn  on  Time, 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use,  will  ship  you 
One  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Write  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  aud  liberal  terras  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
'      Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 


Wonder 


Trucks. 


Adjusted  to  any  plow  beam,  wood 
or  steel,  they  balance  the  plow 00 
that:  The  drnft  is  reduced  on  the 
horses.  'J  he  plowman  docs  nothavci 
to  hold  the  handles.  Weeds  andtallr  n  i 
grass  turned  completely  under.  They  regulate  evenly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  The  boy  can  plow  with  ease 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  farmer  writes: — "More  than 
satisfied.  Did  t  have  to  cuss  when  plowing."  "Wouldn't 
take  820.00  for  mine." — Wm.  Norman,  Sebrinpj,  Pa.  "My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  a  man's  place." — H.  N.  Evans, 
Lompoc,  Cal.  "Gives  satisfaction  in  any  kind  of 
ground." — II.  D.  Allen,  Broken  Straw,  N.  Y.  "Certainly 
a  man-saver." — J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxford,  Pa. 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
terms  to  agents.    Write  for  booklet  today.  I 

WONDER  PLOW  CO. ,312  Factory  St.,  St.Clair.Mlch. 
F.    W/.    Smith,  Agent, 

Campbell,  Cal. 


for  its  equal.  Wind  power 
doubled.  Two  14  ft.  wheels 
work  on  same  pinion;  sec- 
ond wheel  cives  more  pow. 
erthan  first. 

A  Governor  that  Governs 

Inall  winds.  Develops  10 full 
h.  p.  in  25  mile  wind.  All 
powerneeded  l  orfarm.shop 
machinery,  pumping,  irri- 
gating,etc.  for  «1  amonlh. 
Ask  for  booklet 53  .  Ask 
about  Armsaver  Husker. 
DOUBLE  POWER  MILL  CO. 
Apploion,  Wis.  


the  MONARCH 


GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  W0.5O 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  for  circulars 


to 


B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3J£c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  ]b.,3%c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker. 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HO L. STEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90%wlnners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heiters  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSKTS,  Ho  I.ST K 1  N  S  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOll  HILL,  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.   Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


PIOEON8— 201W  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs -Ed.  Hart,  Clements. 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WM.  MILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINOKCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  R,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  BOOS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904)  23  prizes.  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows'  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOR'GHHRED  Be  rkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

O.  P.  BAILEY  *  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
in 

of  every  description.  Send  for'catalogue— FREE. 


i,  ouo  Sacramento  St.,  2>an  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FMESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  Is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  I, 
Eggs  H  and  $5  per  set;  $15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIYAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


THE 
U.S. 
HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
RECORD 

BEST  SKIMMING    \  \ 

for  50  consecutive  runs :    \  x 
average  .0138.  \  * 

Gearing  is  all  enclosed.  \  » 

Solid  frame,  has  no  joints  to     ,  \ 
work  loose.  * 
Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  \ 
about  the  superior  construction  of  » 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such 
an  e  nviable  and  unequalled  record;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 
THE  VERMONT  FARM    MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


CREAM 
'.SEPARATOR 

CAN   STAND  THE 

SEARCH  LIGHT 

x  OF  INSPECTION 

.    .  X    OTHER  SEPARATORS 

x  s    N,    do  -well  sometimes,  but 
' .  *  »  N    DO  NOT  AVERAGE 
s    *     \   TO  SKIM  as  close 
s  *>        as  the  U.  S. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  (':iliforni;i  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Kails,  Vt. 


THE 


JUBILEE 


INCUBATORS^BROODERS. 


The  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  is  a  "BUSINESS"  MACHINE.  It  is  made  to  hatch  eggs,  all  kinds  of 
eggs,  and  in  any  climate,  in  any  country — hen  eggs,  duck  eggs,  turkey  eggs,  pheasant  eggs,  ostrich 
eggs,  any  eggs— and  it  matters  not  whether  at  the  equator  or  in  Alaska,  whether  in  a  swamp  or  In  a 
desert,  whether  at  the  sea  level  or  at  an  altitude  of  miles.  They  adapt  themselves  to  all  condit  ions, 
they  are  made  for  all  climates— they  are  perfect  "business"  machines. 

MADE  IN  SIZES  FROM  60-EGG  TO  500-EGG  CAPACITY,  $12  TO  $50. 

Send  for  Finely  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Tli.  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT  of  the  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

can  supply  anything  and  everything  that  anyone  may  require  or  desire  in 
the  practical  production  of  poultry.  A  complete  stock  is  carried,  a  special 
catalogue  is  issued  describing  the  goods  in  this  department.  We  are  able 
to  give  you  the  best  goods  and  at  the  fairest  prices. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

515=517-519  Thirty -Second  Street,       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


-  BlacKlegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  sanKco 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING'ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  ^"Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


k./V\  AINUHACTURHD  BY„ 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

\    Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.     We  guarantee  j  hatch  of  all  c«qs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Trade  Mark  Refl  d.      Poultry"  mailed  tor  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,'SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of 

NOVA  TO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 

1  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  If  Interested  In  poultry 
raising — 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETftUUJWA,  CAL, 


THE  "BOSS" 

PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

IS  inches  long,  I  9.00  per  1000 
10.00    "  •• 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1S60.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECPHJSE-- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fimt:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delay. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  mav,  wh^io  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth:  ttm  will  appear  in  thd  Mining  and  Scien- 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  "93  mid  full  certified  enpiea 
of  all  patents  issued  sirne  872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

vVe  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparat  on  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Pat.-nts,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givs 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  ■  r  the  s>  ope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  lirmnon  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Ouidf 
sent  free  on  application. 


R  PL 


No  Smoke  Hons*.   Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  GiTea  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper.cleancr  than  old  way.   Seed  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Hraaser  iV  Ilro.»  Milton,  Pa. 

Telephone  Main  109. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57-59-6  I  Firtt  St.,  San  Frinciico,  Cal. 

HLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


Tulare  Grange. 


The  Tulare  Grange  meeting  on  the 
5th  inst.  was  largely  attended,  most  of 
the  officers  being  present  except  the 
Worthy  Lecturer,  John  Tuohy,  who  is 
in  the  East.  Miss  Swanson  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy,  and  filled  the 
position  with  marked  ability. 

The  noon  hour  was  spent  around  the 
festal  board  with  joy  and  satisfaction 
to  all.  A  class  of  three  were  initiated 
in  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  the 
Order  in  an  impressive  manner. 

Question  of  the  day,  "What  is  re- 
quired as  the  outside  attraction  of  the 
ideal  home  ?"  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Miss 
Swanson,  who  had  prepared  a  most  ex- 
cellent paper.  Sisters  Morris,  Nelson, 
Stiles  and  Brothers  T.  Jacob,  F.  Stiles, 
Barber  and  most  all  present  expressed 
themselves  how  to  make  the  outside  of 
our  homes  attractive.  Many  valuable 
thoughts  were  presented.  These  dis- 
cussions along  practical  lines  have  a 
tendency  to  educate  our  members  how 
to  beautify  their  homes  and  assist  to 
make  life  pleasant. 

The  question  box  being  opened  the 
following  questions  were  answered: 

First — How  many  vines  are  there  in 
an  acre  ?    Answer:  640. 

Second — What  is  the  proper  method 
to  prune  the  Thompson  seedling  vines  ? 
Answer:  From  18  to  24  inches;  also  tie 
to  stakes. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  POR  PRICE  LIST. 
X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICHMAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees ;  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
6L0IRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List ! 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Choice 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORAINGEAIND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.g. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  mnny  fine 
half  tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


drape  Vines 

Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Contracts  entered  into  now  for  bench 
grafting  for  season  of  1906. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in 
the  nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to 
satisfied  customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  T^^'h™ 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
5c.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'IMgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  sorts 


ROSE  BUSHES 


--Nurserymen,  grownaOUVersIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 
^  Dealers,  .* 


Order  now  for  January  shipment.  Field  grown. 
Own  roots. 

Write  for  printed  prices  and  list  of  varieties. 
Wholesale  only . 


Florists, 

CHASE  ROSE  CO.  (Incorporated)  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHIC0  NURSERY 

..COMPANY.. 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\ .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
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In  the  Humboldt  County  Redwoods. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sep- 
tember 17  we  gave  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
grand  redwood  forest  of  Humboldt  county,  with  a 
good  illustration,  which  we  received  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Eureka  Times,  publishers  of  the  Hum- 
boldt County  Souvenir,  which  makes  a  great  showing 
for  the  resources  of  the  county.  Redwood  forest  is 
intensely  interesting  from  several  points  of  view: 
First,  it  is  so  intrinsically  valuable  as  a  source  of 
lumber  of  unique  quality  and  beauty;  second,  Califor- 
nia has  all  there  is  of  it  in  the  world;  third,  the  red- 


erable  quantities  of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  hemlock  and 
white  cedar.  The  forest  extends  in  an  irregular  belt 
108  miles  through  the  county  from  its  southern  to  its 
northern  limits,  varying  in  width  from  2  or  3  miles  to 
15  or  20  miles.  The  territory  covered  embraces  level 
river  bottoms,  high  table  and  rolling  land,  and  steep 
hills,  generally  covered  with  a  dense  tangle  of  under- 
growth. The  most  competent  timber  experts  reckon 
upon  an  average  of  50,000  feet  of  merchantable  lum- 
ber to  the  acre,  besides  which  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  refuse — shingle  bolts,  railroad 
ties,  fence  posts,  etc. — which  yield  nearly  an  equal 
value. 


its  positive  assurance  and  absolute  immunity  from 
destruction  by  fire.  This  immunity  arises  from  two 
causes:  The  redwood  is  non-resinous,  the  trunks  are 
covered  with  a  soft,  fibrous  bark  from  4  to  16  inches 
thick,  according  to  age,  and  no  forest  fire  seems  able 
to  affect  a  tree  after  it  has  attained  6  to  8  inches  in 
diameter.  And  second,  in  the  dense,  tall,  old  red- 
woods the  rays  of  the  sun  are  so  effectually  excluded, 
so  much  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil  and  tangled 
undergrowth,  and  the  trees  gather  so  much  moisture 
from  the  ocean  fogs,  which  in  turn  they  discharge  in 
drippings  to  the  ground  beneath,  that  fires  do  not 
make  much  headway  or  produce  much  heat,  as  is  the 


IN  THE  REDWOOD  FORESTS  OF  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY:  A  MONSTER  TREE. 


woods  of  the  coast  are  a  complementary  species  to 
that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  famed  as  the  "  big  trees" 
— and  California  has  all  there  are  of  that  species  also. 
The  picture  on  this  page  shows  that  even  if  the  big 
trees  of  the  Sierra  should  sink  their  several  thousand 
years  of  growth  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountains, 
California  would  still  be  well  fixed  for  large  trees 
in  the  coast  regions.  Redwood  trees  are  found  all 
along  ihe  coast  from  Humboldt  to  Santa  Cruz  county. 
Of  this  remarkable  timber  Humboldt  originally  had 
about  510,000  acres,  or  in  round  figures,  500,000 
acres.  From  the  date  of  settlement  to  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  that  about  90,000  acres  of  red- 
wood have  been  timbered  off,  leaving  as  a  present 
holding  410,000  acres.  This  area  would  be  somewhat 
reduced  upon  close  estimation,  as  it  embraces  consid- 


The  bulk  of  sales  of  redwood  lands  two  or  three 
years  ago  was  on  a  basis  of  from  30  to  50  cents  a 
thousand  for  estimated  standing  timber.  These  fig- 
ures have  gradually  been  hardening,  until  at  the 
present  time  no  desirable  holding  of  available  timber 
can  be  had  for  less  than  50  cents  to  $1  a  thousand  for 
estimated  standing  timber.  The  choice  holdings  will 
command  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  thousand,  and  the  up- 
ward tendency  is  very  pronounced,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  steady  appreciation  for  several  years,  being 
stimulated  by  railroad  projecting;  that  is  to  say,  that 
hereafter  deals  will  be  made  more  closely,  based  on 
actual  operating  values.  Where  redwood  stumpage 
is  bought  for  operating  purposes,  it  commands  from 
$1.50  to  $5  a  thousand. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  redwood  forests  is 


case  in  pine  forests. 

Nature  has  thus  provided  a  positive  assurance 
against  loss  by  fire  in  such  an  investment.  The 
writer  of  this  once  measured  a  fallen  tree  14  feet  in 
diameter.  Over  100  feet  from  where  its  roots  had 
been  upturned  was  a  redwood  fully  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  had  grown  against  the  fallen  log  in  such 
manner  that  it  had  partly  grown  over  it.  The  stand- 
ing tree  could  not  have  been  less  than  500  years  old, 
and  yet  the  fallen  log  had  not  been  greatly  injured 
by  fire — it  had  many  thousand  feet  of  timber  in  it. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  destructive  forest  fire  is  unknown 
in  redwood  timber.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  burn 
a  redwood  forest.  This  is  shown  by  the  method  of 
logging  there,  which  arouses  the  greatest  surprise 
among  those  accustomed  to  working  in  pine. 
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The  Week. 

Since  Thanksgiving  there  has  been  a  splendid  rain 
covering  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  temperature  is  pushing  the 
growth  of  grass  and  early  sown  grain  delightfully. 
Frosts  have  been  few  and  light,  and  thus  far,  at 
least,  the  winter  promises  to  be  warm  and  wet  — 
quite  up  to  the  standard  which  the  pioneer  likes  to 
recall  as  an  old-fashined  rainy  season.  Those  who 
put  in  alfalfa  after  the  early  rains  this  fall  are  now 
rejoicing  in  a  good  stand  too  high  to  fear  frost,  and 
sowing  is  still  being  done  by  those  who  feel  safe  in 
chancing  such  a  year  as  this  to  bring  it  out  all  right. 
We  do  not  remember  a  year  in  which  so  much  fall 
sowing  of  alfalfa  has  been  done  and  with  such  good 
promise.  The  grain  acreage  also  is  unusually  large 
and  it  has  gone  in  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
The  only  regret  is  that  the  sounthern  counties  are 
still  waiting  for  rain  and  using  all  the  irrigation 
water  which  can  be  had  in  keeping  things  along. 
There  is,  however,  plenty  of  time  for  things  to  take 
on  a  better  aspect  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Speculative  wheat  has  softened  a  little  at  the  East, 
though  values  have  held  better  there  than  here 
where  futures  are  off  about  21c  since  our  last  report. 
Spot  wheat  is  also  quotably  lower,  although  the 
affair  is  largely  nominal  as  so  little  business  is  being 
done.  Bears  are  banking  on  the  very  favorable  out- 
look for  a  larger  product  this  crop  year.  Barley  is 
firm  and  unchanged,  though  bears  are  trying  to  work- 
things  for  a  break.  Barley  is,  however,  a  hard  thing 
to  depress.  One  full  cargo  has  gone  for  Scotland 
and  a  part  of  a  cargo  for  London — $100,000  worth  in 
all.  Minor  cereals  are  about  the  same;  quite  a  lot  of 
buckwheat  has  come  in  and  gone  to  a  miller.  Beans 
are  still  firm  for  the  best  lots.  Bran  is  firm  and 
middlings  steady.  Although  hay  receipts  are  mod- 
erate, there  is  a  free  offering  and  scant  demand. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged  and  hogs  are  higher 
—as  both  packers  and  pork  butchers  are  active. 
Butter  has  rather  a  better  tone  with  a  demand  for 
shipment,  but  at  rather  low  figures.  Cheese  is 
quiet  and  easy  and  eggs  are  lower  and 
easy  at  the  decline.  The  turkey  trade  broke 
just  before  Thanksgiving,  but  too  late  to  help 
consumption  much  and  some  stock  went  into  the 
cooler  and  not  much  activity  is  shown  yet.  Chickens 
are  fairly  steady,  weakened  somewhat  by  Eastern 
receipts;  ducks  and  geese  hold  up  well.  There  is  lit- 
tle change  in  potatoes;  fair  demand  for  the  best  and 
surplus  of  common  stock.  Onions  are  higher,  with 
receipts  announced  from  Oregon  and  Utah.  Apples 
are  in  heavy  supply  and  no  better  either  in  price  or 
quality.  There  are  also  many  oranges  with  com- 
1  laint  of  size  and  ripeness,  but  some  will  go  out  to 


Australia  and  Hawaii  this  week.  Dried  fruits  are 
firm  except  apples,  which  are  still  weak  at  the  East. 
Another  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  prunes  go 
out  this  week  in  three  steamers,  to  London,  New 
York  and  British  Columbia  —  largely  to  London 
Prune  quotations  are  unchanged,  but  the  market  is 
firm  for  desirable  sizes.  Choice  nuts  are  in  light 
stock,  but  defective  grades  are  not  cleaning  up  well 
yet.  There  is  little  honey  here,  but  it  is  barely 
steady  and  efforts  to  clean  up  not  succeeding.  Hops 
are  very  quiet  and  the  effort  to  concentrate  not  suc- 
cessful yet.  Wool  is  strong  and  dealers  do  not  give 
quotations.  Sales  in  Australia  are  4  to  6  cents 
above  last  year,  and  London  sales  also  favor 
growers. 

Washington  telegrams  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  announce  in  his  annual  report  next 
week  the  successful  result  of  the  crossing  of  the 
sweet  orange  with  the  hardy  Japanese  oranges,  and 
the  work  of  distribution  will  be  inaugurated  the  com- 
ing winter.  It  is  stated  that  the  oranges  are  valu- 
able for  marmalades,  and  from  the  fact  that  thoy 
may  be  grown  in  nearly  all  Southern  States,  great 
possibilities  for  their  usefulness  are  opened  up.  Even 
if  they  should  not  come  into  general  use  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  or  for  general  orchard  planting, 
they  will  undoubtedly  eventually  become  a  feature  in 
every  dooryard  throughout  the  South.  We  are  glad 
that  the  announcement  is  made  in  these  moderate 
terms,  for  people  are  often  likely  to  be  misled  into 
too  great  expectations  in  the  line  of  new  fruits,  and 
this  statement  will,  we  hope,  prevent  wary  people 
from  dangerous  commercial  ventures  on  a  wrong 
basis.  The  waste  of  the  present  orange  growing  re- 
gions would  make  more  marmalade  than  the  world's 
trade  has  any  use  for,  and  to  plant  for  it,  except  for 
home  use,  is  vain.  The  Secretary  also  announces  the 
fruiting  this  year  for  the  first  time  of  a  sweet  orange 
of  the  hardy  type  and  other  new  citrus  fruit,  such  as 
the  new  tangelo,  which  is  a  cross  between  the  tan 
gerine  and  the  pomolo,  a  new  velvet  skin  orange,  and 
several  other  creations,  which  will  be  tested  in  sec- 
tions where  the  climatic  conditions  favor  the  more 
tender  sorts. 

This  is  all  interesting  and  no  doubt  all  the  new  cit- 
rus fruits  will  be  brought  to  this  State  for  trial.  We 
are,  however,  particularly  interested  in  another 
announcement,  viz.,  that  the  Department  will  send 
Mr.  G.  H.  Powell  to  Riverside,  with  assistants,  to 
take  up  local  studies  of  orange  handling,  with  a  view 
to  smoothing  over  some  of  the  rough  places  which 
now  exist  in  that  important  part  of  the  business. 
Some  of  these,  likely  enough,  involve  cultural  pro- 
cesses, and  Mr.  Powell  is  qualified  to  hunt  down 
errors  all  the  way  from  the  tree  to  the  packing 
house.  He  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon 
the  Riverside  growers  by  his  former  visit,  and  he  will 
be  given  every  assistance  to  carry  his  work  to  valu- 
able conclusions. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  world's  available  wheat 
for  1904  shows  that  the  crop  in  Europe  was  200,895,- 
000  bushels  less  than  in  1903;  that  the  crop  of 
America  was  81,436,250  bushels  less  than  in  1903, 
and  that  the  crop  of  Oceania  was  21,281,250  bushels 
less  than  in  1903.  The  crops  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  increased  by  5(5,182,500  and 
2,837,500  bushels,  respectively. 

Preparations  are  advancing  rapidly  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  to  be  held  next  year  in  Port- 
land, Or.  It  is  planned  to  make  as  complete  and 
representative  collection  of  California  apples  as  can 
be  found  and  put  them  in  cold  storage.  The  State 
Board  of  Trade  has  sent  communications  to  each  and 
every  large  apple  growing  county  in  the  State, 
addressing  growers  and  local  organizations  that 
are  in  a  position  to  help  to  advertise  the  re- 
sources of  California  in  this  way.  While  the  season 
has  been  bad  for  apples  in  some  sections,  the  general 
outlook  is  good  for  a  showing  at  Portland  in  1905. 
Probably  some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  effort  to  establish  the  quality  of  the  California 
apple  and  can  make  contribution  of  good  fruit.  It  must 
be  extra  good  to  show  alongside  the  apples  from  the 
upper  States  of  the  coast.  Californians  are  taking 
much  encouraging  interest  in  the  Exposition.  The 
California  Development  Committee  is  arranging  for 
an  excursion  of  several  hundred  people  to  be  present 
on  June  1,  the  formal  opening  day. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Apple  Houses. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  furnish  me  with  plans  or 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  a  house  for  the 
storage  of  apples  ? — New  Comer,  San  Bernardino. 

The  construction  of  houses  for  apple  storage  is  a 
very  simple  matter  in  California.  There  are  no  freez- 
ing temperatures  to  exclude.  The  main  thing  to 
observe  is  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  with  such  a 
degree  of  moisture  that  the  fruit  shall  not  shrivel;  at 
the  same  time  not  enough  to  promote  decay.  Most 
houses  are  simple,  barn-like  structures,  with  single 
boarding,  and  the  apples  commonly  stored  in  boxes 
or  shallow  trays  on  racks  so  that  the  air  can  be  dis- 
tributed well  and  the  fruit  conveniently  handled  when 
picking  over.  Deep  bins  are  undesirable — not  more 
than  a  foot  in  depth  and  generally  less  than  that 
should  be  provided  for.  The  floors  are  made  of  ce- 
ment or  earth,  and  moist  air  is  provided  during  dry 
spells  in  the  winter  by  sprinkling  the  floors.  The 
cement  or  earth  floors  are  better  than  the  board 
floors,  because  they  afford  no  shelter  for  rats,  and 
also  because  the  distribution  of  moisture  is  better. 
As  the  storage  of  apples  is  to  be  maintained  chiefly 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  double  houses  for  the  exclusion 
of  heat,  such  as  are  used  for  lemon  storage,  are  not 
thought  to  be  necessary.  Apples  will  keep  in  almost 
perfect  condition  in  boxes  piled  under  the  trays  and 
covered  with  sacks  or  something  of  that  sort,  so  you 
can  see  that  an  elaborate  structure  for  storage  is  not 
required. 

Gopher  Destruction. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  I  do  to  destroy  moles 
or  pocket  gophers  that  are  destroying  my  carna- 
tions, and  thus  causing  considerable  damage?  I  have 
set  traps  but  cannot  catch  them.  I  have  tried 
strychnine  on  wheat  and  potatoes — they  will  not 
touch  it.  I  have  lost  hundreds  of  plants  already  and 
cannot  help  myself.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of 
destroying  them  or  trapping  them  ?  —  Grower, 
Lonmis. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  easy  way  to  destroy 
gophers.  Wide  experience  seems  to  be  that  if  spe- 
cial gopher  traps  are  used  and  carefully  set  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  furnished  by  the  manufactur- 
ers, a  very  high  percentage  of  success  is  attained. 
Strychnine  is  sometimes  effective  in  pieces  of  fruit  or 
in  raisins  and  prunes,  which  are  luxuries  to  the 
rodents  and  readily  taken,  but  it  may  be  claimed 
after  all  that  the  best  way  to  get  a  gopher  is  to 
watc  h  until  he  arises  and  use  a  shot  gun.  We  know 
in  our  own  experience  some  wise  old  gophers  which 
we  could  neither  poison  nor  trap  that  were  gotten  in 
that  way.  Gophers  have  different  times  of  working 
and  by  observation  you  can  usually  tell  when  they 
are  most  likely  to  appear  at  the  surface. 

Tea  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  tell  something  about  tea 
growing  in  California  ? — Amateur,  Los  Angeles. 

Tea  plants  have  been  grown  in  California  in  a 
small  way  for  the  last  forty  years  or  more.  In  early 
times  there  was  quite  a  large  plantation  in  El  Dorado 
county  and  the  expectation  of  producing  tea  was  in- 
dulged in.  The  difficulty  in  producing  tea  apparently 
lies  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  labor  to  gather  the 
leaves  and  manipulate  them  in  competition  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Asia.  What  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct would  be  as  compared  with  the  Asiatic  product 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  plant  grows  well; 
is  certainly  as  hardy  as  an  orange  tree  and  probably 
considerably  more  hardy.  You  can  get  tea  seed  from 
any  one  whn  is  importing  Japanese  plants,  but  you 
would  probably  have  to  place  an  order  in  advance  be- 
cause there  is  no  local  demand  which  would  warrant 
a  dealer  in  keeping  a  supply  of  fresh  tea  seed,  and  un- 
less the  seed  is  fresh  it  is  worthless. 

Rooted  Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  advice  in 
setting  out  a  vineyard?  If  I  am  able  to  buy  the 
variety  of  grapes  I  wish  to  set  out — already  grafted 
on  resistant  stock — from  nurserymen,  would  such 
vines  bear  the  transplanting,  and  would  I  do  as  well 
as  if  I  planted  the  resistant  "stock  and  grafted  after- 
wards?— Planter,  Sacramento. 

Transplanting  vines  rooted  on  resistant  roots  is  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  arrangement  if  well  done,  and 
some  time  is  gained  thereby.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  getting  such  rooted  vines  upon  the 
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root  which  you  may  think  best  and  of  the  variety  of 
fruit  which  you  desire.  This  can  be  determined  only 
by  inquiry  among  reputable  nurserymen.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  in  a  region  to  which  phylloxera  has  not  yet 
attained,  you  should  not  plant  rooted  vines  because 
of  the  danger  of  conveying  the  insect  on  the  roots 
and  thus  introducing  it.  In  such  a  case  resistant 
cuttings  should  be  taken,  disinfected  and  rooted  in 
the  place  where  the  planting  is  to  be  made.  If  the 
location  where  you  propose  to  plant  already  has  the 
phylloxera  this  consideration  is,  of  course,  absent. 

Crude  Oil  for  Gophers  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Is  crude  petroleum  safe  to  put 
on  the  roots  of  young  apricot  trees  to  keep  the 
gophers  off  ?  It  is  good  if  it  can  be  safely  used. 
Also,  is  it  good  for  spraying  for  the  twig  borers  ?  If 
not,  please  give  a  wash  for  twig  borers;  a  cold  wash 
is  preferred. — Orchardist,  Santa  Clara, 

Last  year  it  seemed  as  though  the  application  of 
crude  petroleum  to  the  roots  of  trees  was  safe  and 
effective  against  root  borers,  but  this  year's  observa- 
tion seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  pretty  dangerous 
application  and  some  fine  trees  have  been  killed.  As 
for  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  against  gophers  we 
have  little  confidence  in  it.  The  animal  can  work  be- 
low any  point  at  which  your  oil  is  applied,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  and  to  attempt  to  oil  the 
roots  to  any  depth  below  the  surface  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive, but  more  dangerous  than  oiling  near  the 
surface  for  the  borers.  Your  main  effort  should  be 
to  destroy  the  gophers  rather  than  to  make  the  trees 
distasteful  to  them. 

We  are  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  the  twig  borer, 
unless  it  be  the  larva  of  the  peach  moth,  and  that  in- 
sect is  best  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  just  before  the  blossom  buds  open.  We 
know  no  cold  wash  which  is  so  effective. 


Fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor  : — With  reference  to  the  recent  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  falling  off  of  the  gluten  con- 
tent of  California  wheats,  can  you  inform  me  if 
nitrates  or  phosphates  are  required  to  remedy  the 
trouble;  also  if  Thomas  phosphate  powder  is  an 
effective  source  of  phosphoric  acid  when  applied  as  a 
top  dressing  to  wheat  already  planted? — Carmelita. 

The  influence  of  fertilizers  upon  the  content  of  the 
wheat  kernel  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  tested  in  the 
comprehensive  experimentation  with  wheat  which 
are  now  being  provided  for  by  enterprising  trade 
organizations  and  millers  until  the  Legislature  can 
take  them  up.  We  cannot  tell  in  advance  what  will 
be  the  result,  although  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  may  be  an 
important  factor.  Certainly  the  wise  use  of  nitrates 
and  phosphates  is  warranted  by  the  increased  yield 
which  they  will  secure  when  moisture  conditions  are 
right.  It  is  usual  to  use  a  superphosphate  as  a  top 
dressing  for  growing  wheat,  because  it  is  readily 
soluble.  It  is  our  opinion  that  better  results  can  be 
had  with  Thomas  phosphate  powder  by  working  into 
the  soil  with  the  drill  or  by  the  plowing,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  needs  demonstration  under  our  con- 
ditions. 

Movement  of  Lecanium  Scales. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  time  ago  you  stated  in 
reference  to  scale  on  citrus  trees  that  the  best  time 
to  spray  was  in  the  rainy  season,  "as  then  the 
scale  is  on  the  move."  Personally,  although  I  have 
obeyed  the  injunction  to  watch  and  spray  without 
ceasing,  the  only  activity  on  the  part  of  the  soft  and 
hard  shell  scale  infesting  my  lemon  trees  appears  to 
be  reproductive.  This  is  furtive  but  persistent.  We 
have  had  more  than  our  share  of  the  recent  wetting, 
but  the  scale  sits  as  tight  as  barnacles  on  a  ship's 
bottom.  How  and  when  may  I  look  for  the  motion 
you  speak  of  that  I  may  assist  it  with  a  timely 
shower  of  soap  and  kerosene  ? — Orchardist,  Santa 
Barbara. 

We  do  not  recall  just  the  statement  you  cite.  The 
best  time  to  spray  for  the  lecanium  group  is  when 
the  young  are  all  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  before 
the  older  ones  close  down  their  hatches  for  the  egg 
laying.  This  time  when  the  greatest  number  can  be 
hurt  by  the  spray  differs  in  different  localities,  but  it 
is  in  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season  in  most  locali- 
ties, that  is  in  September  and  October.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  catch  a  scale  moving,  as  nothing  but  a 
young  thing  just  from  the  egg  puts  in  much  time 
running  about,  but  the  older  lecaniums,  until  they 
actually  close  down  for  the  season,  do  move  some- 
what and  are  at  least  open  to  the  penetration  of  the 


insecticide  under  the  edges  of  their  covers  and  are 
therefore  vulnerable. 

The  Olive  as  a  Business  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  ten  acres  of  olives,  for  the 
most  part  good  strong  trees.  They  gave  a  good 
crop  last  year;  this  year  they  are  short,  as  the  crop 
is  generally,  I  understand.  The  fruit  is  considerably 
affected  with  the  dry  rot.  Will  you  advise  me 
whether,  as  a  business  proposition,  I  should  keep  up 
the  orchard  ? — Olive  Grower. 

We  do  not  care,  as  a  rule,  to  advise  people  as  to 
what  they  should  do  in  individual  cases,  but  rather  to 
give  them  such  light  as  we  have  which  they  can  use 
in  arriving  at  conclusions  for  themselves.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  olive  will  certainly  be  profitable  in 
places  where  the  trees  grow  well  and  bear  well,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  are  becoming  weary  of  the 
fruit  makes  the  prospect  better  for  those  who  can 
rely  upon  their  trees  and  upon  their  own  intelligence 
and  energy  to  treat  them  successfully.  You  must 
judge  for  yourself  on  the  basis  of  your  own  experi- 
ence whether  it  is  likely  that  your  trees  will  bear 
well  in  the  future.  The  olive  is  somewhat  famous  for 
irregularity  in  bearing,  but  there  may  be  good  crops 
enough  to  make  the  plantation  worth  having.  The 
price  of  olives  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  lower,  for 
the  demand  continues  and  not  only  has  planting 
practically  ceased,  but  the  acreage  is  being  reduced. 
The  commercial  standing  of  the  fruit  is,  therefore, 
promising,  but  whether  your  trees  are  to  reward 
you  and  whether  the  conditions  are  favorable  in  your 
locality  you  must  determine  according  to  your  own 
best  judgment. 

Vine  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor  : — Some  weeks  ago  you  gave  a  re- 
port of  the  behavior  of  certain  grape  vines  taken,  I 
think,  from  a  French  source,  and  mentioned  varieties 
that,  grown  on  rich  soil  and  subjected  to  a  good  deal 
of  moisture,  sometimes  ran  abnormally  to  woody 
growth.  I  have  had  precisely  that  experience  with 
about  a  hundred  six-year-old  vines,  laying  at  the  foot 
of  a  considerable  watershed.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam 
and  adobe.  This  year  there  has  been  extravagant 
vegetation  growth  and  no  fruit  to  speak  of,  Muscats 
alone  bearing  a  one-fourth  crop.  How  ought  these 
vines  to  be  pruned  this  year  to  correct  this  tendency 
— very  closely  or  the  reverse? — Alan  Owen,  Santa 
Barbara. 

It  depends,  of  course,  something  on  the  variety, 
but  the  general  course  would  be  either  to  leave  more 
spurs  to  the  Vine  or  to  leave  more  buds  to  the  cane 
by  longer  pruning,  on  vines  which  seem  excessively 
strong.  Give  the  vines  more  to  do  and  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  upset  by  exuberance.  Your  vines  are 
probably  having  too  good  a  time,  with  food  and  mois- 
ture in  excess. 

Pomelos — Ehrhorn. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  pomelos  picked  green  and 
cured,  like  lemons,  or  are  they  allowed  to  ripen  on 
the  trees?  What  is  the  address  of  the  successor  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Craw? — H.  M.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Pomelos  are  handled  like  oranges  and  not  like 
lemons.  Mr.  Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn  is  Mr.  Craw's  succes- 
sor, and  he  occupies  the  same  office  in  the  Ferry 
building,  foot  of  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Sheep  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor: — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  for  many  years,  I  would  be  pleased 
and  profited  to  have  some  one  of  practical  experience 
give  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  their  meth- 
ods of  feeding  sheep  for  market,  styles  or  packs,  etc., 
to  prevent  waste  of  hay,  and  all  details. — J.  C.  S., 
Healdsburg. 

This  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  a  letter 
for  publication  by  some  reader  who  finds  his  arrange- 
ments satisfactory,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  print 
such  information.  It  is  very  timely  for  discussion  of 
methods  with  sheep. 

California  Book  on  Wine  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  obtain  a  reliable  work 
on  the  making  of  California  wines  and  brandies. — 
Subscriber,  Fresno  county. 

Probably  the  best  single  book  is  Husmann's  "  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making."  It  will  be 
found  helpful  to  the  small  scale  operator.  More  ad- 
vanced discussions  are  found  in  the  Viticultural  Re- 
ports of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 
Husmann's  book  can  be  furnished  from  this  office  at 
$2  per  copy,  postpaid.  It  does  not  discuss  brandy 
making. 


Guinea  Pigs  and  Rats. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  advised  to  buy  guinea  pigs 
to  rid  the  ranch  of  rats.  Will  they  do  it,  and  if  so, 
shall  I  have  to  buy  something  else  to  clear  out  the 
pigs  ?— F.  B.  M.,  Dos  Palos. 

The  claim  that  guinea  pigs  would  drive  away  rats 
is  of  remote  origin,  and  even  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  the  claim  seems  to 
be  without  foundation.  As  for  getting  rid  of  the 
guineas,  we  should  have  no  fear  of  that.  The  little 
chaps  have  been  common  as  pets  in  California  since 
the  beginning  and  have  escaped  no  doubt  thousands 
of  times,  but  have  never  established  themselves. 
They  are  rather  a  delicate  sort  of  a  beastie. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  November  28,  1904. 


Alexander  MgAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool,  clear  weather  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  with  fogs  in  the  mornings,  and  was  followed  by 
warmer,  partly  cloudy  weather.  Rain  fell  Saturday 
night  in  all  sections.  Light  frosts  caused  no  damage. 
The  soil  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  plowing  and  seed- 
ing are  progressing  rapidly.  The  acreage  of  grain  will 
probably  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  last  season. 
Early  sown  grain  looks  well  and  is  making  splendid 
growth.  Green  feed  of  excellent  quality  is  abundant 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Olive  picking  is  nearly 
completed  in  some  sections;  the  crop  is  large  and  the 
quality  good.  Orange  harvest  is  progressing  and  ship- 
ments are  being  made  from  Sacramento.  Strawberries 
are  plentiful. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  cool  nights  and  light  frosts  in  some  sections.  Fogs 
were  frequent  in  the  coast  districts.  Rain  fell  Saturday 
night  in  the  central  and  northern  sections.  The  soil  is 
generally  in  good  condition,  and  plowing  and  seeding 
are  progressing,  though  there  are  places  in  the  north 
where  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  cultivation  and  some  few 
localities  in  the  south  where  it  has  become  too  dry. 
Early  sown  grain  is  looking  well  and  making  good 
growth.  A  large  acreage  is  being  prepared  for  alfalfa  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hollister.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  except 
in  portions  of  the  south,  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Orchard  work  is  well  under  way  and  spraying  will  com- 
mence soon.  Cloverdale  oranges  are  in  good  condition. 
Olives  and  walnuts  are  yielding  fair  crops. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  pre- 
vailed the  past  week,  becoming  cloudy  Saturday,  with 
rain  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  valley  Sat- 
urday night.  Farming  operations  are  about  at  a  stand- 
still on  account  of  lack  of  rain.  The  rain  Saturday 
night  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  grass  and  grain,  but 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  good  plowing.  Olive  picking 
is  progressing.  Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  of  all 
kinds  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Orange  pick- 
ing is  progressing  rapidly  and  a  good  crop  will  be  mar- 
keted. Irrigation  water  is  plentiful.  Light  frosts  are 
reported  from  some  sections,  but  caused  no  damage. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with 
abnormally  high  temperature  at  the  close.  Except  in 
places  where  irrigation  water  is  plentiful,  the  drought  is 
causing  serious  damage  to  growing  crops,  and  conditions 
are  very  unfavorable  for  stock.  The  soil  is  too  dry  for 
cultivation  and  but  little  farm  work  has  been  done.  The 
outlook  for  grain  and  hay  is  very  poor.  Oranges  are 
coloring  and  picking  is  in  progress.  Regular  shipments 
from  Anaheim  will  commence  December  1st.  In  most 
places  the  oranges  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield  is 
below  average.    Olive  harvest  continues. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Continued  dry,  warmer 
weather.  Farmers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep  up 
farm  work.  Rain  is  needed  for  grazing  lands  and  grain. 
Citrus  trees  are  beginning  to  feel  effects  of  long  dry 
spell.    Orange  shipping  getting  brisk. 

Eureka  Summary. — Early  sown  oats  and  grass  were 
never  in  better  condition.  Abundant  feed  for  winter 
use.  Some  plowing  and  seeding  except  on  bottom  lands, 
where  soil  is  too  wet. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M.  Wednes- 
day, November  30,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural,  Press: 
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THE  FIELD. 


Large  Vines  and  No  Potatoes. 

By  Wendell.  Paddock,  Horticulturist  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  at  Fort  Collins. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  condensed  account  of  our 
work  with  potato  diseases,  the  most  of  which  has  ap- 
peared in  Bulletins  70  and  91  by  F.  M.  Rolfs  of  this 
station,  and  its  purpose  is  to  supply  information  to 
the  increasing  number  of  correspondents  who  are  be- 
coming interested  in  potato  growing.  It  is  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  those  farmers  who  live  outside 
of  the  successful  potato  growing  sections,  but  the 
best  potato  soils  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 
troubles  that  are  described  below.  By  having  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  certain  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  potato  plant,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes  such  as  water,  alkali,  altitude,  etc.,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  most  successful  grower  can  modify  his 
svstem  of  culture  to  advantage. 

yMo?t  farmers  who  have  tried  to  grow  potatoes  in 
tWs  State  and  failed,  or  who  have  been  only  partially 
successful,  will  be  familiar  with  the  following  condi- 

tl0Good  vines  with  no  tubers  or  a  cluster  of  small 
worthless  tubers;  in  many  instances,  even  in  the  best 
not-ito  soil  the  plants  fail  to  come  up,  or  weak 
C£a«  prSuc?d,  which  die  before  the  potatoes 
Sie  mature,  thus  resulting  in  a  poor  stendj  potato 
MioM  nr  the  dvine  of  a  portion  or  all  of  the  vines, 
and  scabby  potatoes;  blight  ari ^Jso 
seen  in  the  best  potato  districts;  and  finally,  collar 
rot  or  black  ring  of  the  vine,  at  the  surface  of  the 

Experiments  have  proven  that  any  and  all  of  these 
conditions  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  certain 
plant  disease,  and  observations  m  many  paits  of  the 
State  show  that  this  fungus  is  abundant  and  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  most  of  the  lack  of  success 
in  potato  growing.  . 

Nature  of  the  Disease. -This  fungus  (Corticium 
vacnnn  B.  &  C.  var.  Solani,  Burt.)  appears  to  grow 
naturally  in  this  State,  as  it  is  found  in  the  remote 
and  newer  parts,  and  it  also  attacks  a  number  of 
plants  other  than  the  potato,  both  cultivated  and 
wild.  After  the  soil  has  become  infected  the  fungus 
persists  for  a  long  time 

If  the  fungus  is  not  already  present,  the  soil  will 
soon  become  infected  after  potatoes  have  1 been 
grown.  This  is  true  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  sack  of  potatoes  free  from  all  traces  of  the 
disease.  It  lives  over  winter  in  the  cracks  of  rough 
and  russeted  potatoes  and  in  the  ulcers  of  scab  and 
also  in  what  appears  to  be  patches  of  dirt  which 
stick  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  potato.  By  look- 
ing closely  at  these  dirt-like  appearing  objects, 
which  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  I,  it  will  be 
seen  that  thev  are  not  composed  of  ordinary  soil.  In 
fact,  they  are  made  up  of  the  closely  interwoven 
root-like  organs  of  the  fungus. 

This  tinv  plant  also  produces  an  abundance  ot 
seed-like  bodies  or  spores  which  help  to  spread  it. 
They  are  borne  only  on  green  potato  vines  and  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  a  thin,  deli- 
cate layer  is  formed  that  looks  like  a  slight  deposit 
of  alkali,  and  the  spores  are  borne  on  the  tips  of  the 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed. 

A  Poor  Stand  of  Potatoes.— When  diseased  pota- 
toes are  used  for  seed,  or  when  clean  potatoes  are 
planted  in  infected  soil,  the  fungus  starts  into 
growth  with  the  young  potato  plant.  The  tender 
shoots  are  often  attacked,  with  the  result  shown  in 
Plate  II.  On  the  right  are  two  shoots,  which  were 
rooted  off  by  the  fungus  before  they  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  This  illustrates  how  a  poor 
stand  of  potatoes  is  often  brought  about.  The  other 
two  were  badly  injured  and  might  have  become  ma- 
ture plants,  but  affected  with  the  familiar  collar  rot 
or  black  ring. 

Vines  and  No  Tubers.— The  most  damage  is  done, 
however,  by  cutting  off  the  tuber  stems,  and  this 
portion  of  the  potato  plant  is  especially  liable  to 
attack.  These  stems  are  often  cut  off  as  fast  as 
they  grow  out,  thus  leaving  no  place  on  which  tubers 
may  form.  But  in  some  instances  a  cluster  of  small 
or  "little  potatoes"  form  around  the  main  stem, 
seemingly  the  result  of  girdling  by  the  fungus. 

Potato  Scab. — The  potato  tubers  are  often  made 
rough  and  scabby  by  the  growth  of  the  disease  on 
their  surfaces.  (Plate  I,  Fig.  3.)  All  gradations  of 
these  injuries  may  be  found,  from  a  rough  or  rus- 
seted appearance  to  deep  scabs  or  ulcers  that 
greatly  injure  the  appearance  of  the  potato.  Singu- 
larly enough,  scab  is  more  common  in  the  best  potato 
soil  than  it  is  in  localities  where  the  crop  is  preca- 
rious. Sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  when  first  brought 
under  cultivation,  often  give  a  large  per  cent  of 
scabby  potatoes,  but  after  one  or  more  crops  of 
alfalfa  have  been  plowed  under,  this  tendency  is  par- 
tially corrected. 

Potato  Blight. — Potato  blight,  or  the  dying  of 
the  leaves  and  vines  before  the  crop  is  mature,  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  entirely  due  to  diseases 
which  attack  the  top  of  the  potato  plant.    We  have 


not  found  it  so  in  Colorado.  Spraying  experiments 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  did  not  materially  lessen  the 
blight,  and  the  microscopic  plants  which  cause  these 
leaf  diseases  are  not  commonly  found  associated  with 
this  trouble.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pre- 
mature dying  of  the  potato  vines  is  usually  an  evi- 
dence that  the  underground  parts  have  been  severely 
injured  by  the  fungus  in  question. 

Running  Out. — The  running  out  of  potatoes,  as  it 
is  called  when  the  tubers  become  pointed  or  much 
elongated,  appears  also  to  be  associated  with  at- 


ing  of  the  seed  and  consequently  injures  the  plant  so 
that  it  does  not  yield  as  well  as  untreated  seed. 

Seed  Selection. — Better  results  have  been  secured 
by  selecting  smooth,  round  seed  that  is  entirely  free 
from  disease.  Such  potatoes  are  not  only  free  from 
disease,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  were  grown 
on  vines  that  were  not  seriously  affected  by  the 
fungus  as  run  out  potatoes  usually  occur  on  diseased 
vines.  We  would  expect  such  seed  to  show  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  disease. 

Disease  Resistant  Varieties. — The  only  prospect 
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PLATE  I. — Manifestations  of  Potato  Disease. 


PLATE  II.— Work  of  the  Disease  Upon  Young  Plants  and  Roots. 


tacks  of  this  fungus.  But  just  what  the  relation  is 
between  the  two  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Treating  the  Seed. — At  first  thought  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  combat  this  disease 
by  treating  the  seed  with  formalin  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate. In  fact,  some  of  our  experiments  with 
treated  seed  have  shown  decided  gains,  but  others 
have  given  a  loss.  The  results  of  this  season  are 
again  negative,  so  it  is  doubtful  if  the  seed  treatment 
can  be  made  to  pay.  This  is  true  for  the  reason  that 
most  Colorado  soils  are  thoroughly  infected  with  the 
fungus  and  the  treatment  usually  delays  the  sprout- 


that  we  now  have  of  ever  overcoming  this  disease  be- 
yond what  can  be  done  by  improved  methods  of  cul- 
ture, is  to  select  seed  from  the  healthiest  plants  that 
produce  good  shaped  tubers,  and  thus  gradually 
breed  up  a  resistant  strain.  Last  year  over  eighty 
varieties  of  potatoes  were  grown  in  the  College  gar- 
den in  soil  that  was  known  to  be  badly  diseased. 
Only  twenty  kinds  out  of  this  number  were  saved  for 
further  testing;  the  rest  produced  only  a  few  small, 
misshapen  tubers,  and  many  of  the  vines  bore  none 
at  all.  This  year  the  list  has  been  still  further  cut 
down,  though  a  few  varieties  yielded  well.  These 
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were  all  dug  by  hand,  and  the  hills  that  produced  the 
best  tubers  have  been  saved  for  further  testing.  We 
hope  in  time  to  build  up  a  strain  of  potatoes  that 
will  resist  the  attacks  of  this  fungus  by  selecting 
from  individual  hills  that  are  the  least  attacked  by 
disease. 

Not  many  potato  growers  can  afford  the  time  to 
follow  up  experiments  of  this  kind,  but  a  less  rigid 
method  of  selection  could  be  practiced  by  all.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  Bulletin  91  of  this  station: 

"Another  method  which  gives  evidence  of  consid- 
erable practical  value  is  to  set  aside  each  year  five 
or  ten  acres  of  land  for  the  growing  of  seed  potatoes. 
The  soil  of  such  tract  ought  to  be  fertile  and  free 
from  the  various  diseases  which  attack  the  potato 
plant.  The  tubers  used  in  planting  the  seed  tract 
are  carefully  selected  each  year  from  the  seed  plat 
of  the  previous  year.  The  surplus  seed  is  used  for 
planting  the  general  crop,  and  in  this  way  a  strain 
of  pedigree  potatoes  is  gradually  developed." 

Culture.  —  The  best  potato  soil  is  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam  which  contains  an  abundance  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  which  is  well  underdrained.  In 
the  Greely  district  the  soil  will  average  about  4  feet 
deep.  Below  this  is  an  immense  layer  of  gravel, 
which  insures  perfect  drainage.  Vegetable  matter 
is  secured  by  plowing  under  alfalfa  sod.  Alfalfa  is 
grown  two  years,  then  turned  under  in  the  spring 
and  planted  to  potatoes.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are 
grown  in  succession,  then  wheat  is  sown  and  the  land 
again  seeded  to  alfalfa,  thus  making  a  five-year  rota- 
tion. The  second  crop  of  potatoes,  however,  is 
rarely  as  good  as  the  first,  probably  because  of  the 
increase  of  the  fungus  in  the  soil,  and  in  most  local- 
ities but  one  crop  of  potatoes  should  enter  into  the 
rotation  system. 

A  heavy  alkaline  soil,  that  has  poor  underdrain- 
age,  furnishes  an  ideal  condition  for  the  growth  of 
this  plant  disease,  and  it  is  in  such  soils  that  potato 
failures  are  most  frequent.  But  poor  underdrainage 
in  any  soil  is  conducive  to  its  growth.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  cultivation  and  irrigation  must  be 
important  factors  in  controlling  the  disease.  Most 
people  who  attempt  to  grow  potatoes  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  more  water  than  is  necessary  for  the 
best  growth  of  the  plants.  The  rows  should  be  com- 
paratively short,  so  that  part  of  the  ground  will  not 
need  to  be  over-watered.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
about  4  inches  deep  in  rows  . 38  to  40  inches  apart. 
The  furrows  should  be  about  5  inches  deep  for  the 
first  irrigation,  and  with  subsequent  irrigations  they 
should  be  increased  in  depth.  The  idea  is  to  make 
the  furrows  deep  enough  to  supply  sufficient  moisture 
to  the  roots  without  saturating  the  upper  portion  of 
the  ridge  where  the  tubers  form.  Cultivation  should 
follow  as  soon  after  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to 
work.  The  condition  of  the  soil  and  plants  should 
always  govern  the  amount  and  the  frequency  that 
water  is  applied. 

After  all  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  culture,  seed 
selection  and  a  long  rotation  of  crops,  the  vines  and 
weeds  should  be  collected  and  burned  each  season 
after  the  potatoes  have  been  dug.  This  will  destroy 
a  great  deal  of  the  fungus  that  would  infect  other 
fields,  as  the  vines  are  scattered  by  various  means. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Peach  as  a  Commercial  Crop. 


By  Mr.  W.  T.  Kirk  man  of  Merced  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Ceres. 

There  is  to  my  mind  no  fruit  that  promises  so  much 
to  the  colonist  and  small  farmer  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  as  the  peach.  The  prophesv  of  the  "knowing 
ones  "  of  fifteen  years  ago,  that  peach  growing  was 
too  easy  and  that  it  would  be  overdone,  has  not  yet 
materialized.  With  climate  and  soil  unequaled  for 
its  production  and  curing  we  have  an  increasing  de- 
mand from  our  less  favored  sister  States  and  the  for- 
eign countries.  Our  peaches  in  their  preserved 
state— either  dried  or  canned — have  become  a  staple 
and  necessary  article  of  food.  In  this  writing  I  shall 
confine  my  thoughts  to  the  peach  as  a  dried  product. 

Soils  for  the  Peach. — The  light  sandy  loam  soils 
which  predominate  from  near  Merced  on  the  south 
and  extend  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Stockton  on  the 
north  for  the  most  part  comprise  ideal  peach  land. 
These  lighter  soils  which  have  long  since  refused  to 
reward  the  grain  farmer  with  heavy  crops  for  his 
shallow  cultivation  are  wonderfully  productive  of 
fruit,  and  especially  the  peach.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Atwater  1  have  known,  within  the  past  seventeen 
years,  some  of  the  most  unpromising  sand  hills  to  be 
converted  into  profitable  orchards.  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  several  individual  instances  that  I  have  in 
mind,  but  will  take  your  time  for  only  one. 

An  Impressive  Instance.— George  Foster,  an  En- 
glishman, came  to  Atwater  about  twelve  years  ago. 
He  had  quite  a  family  and  but  very  little  means,  and 
to  make  matters  worse,  as  it  seemed  to  his  newly 
acquired  neighbors,  he  bought  and  settled  on  one  of 
the  poorest  sand-blow  twenty-acre  tracts  in  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Foster  concluded  to  plant  his  place  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  drying  peaches.  There  was  not  much 
here  to  warrant  such  a  venture  at  that  time.  With 
the  help  of  his  willing  and  industrious  children  Mr. 
Foster,  though  a  cripple  himself,  managed  to  make 


his  payments,  and  within  a  few  years  had  the  larger 
part  of  his  land  covered  with  a  bearing  orchard. 
More  than  one-half  of  this  orchard  was  above  the 
ditch  and  a  windmill  pump  gave  it  all  the  water  it 
received.  Battling  as  he  did  against  sand  blows  and 
scarcity  of  water,  he  brought  this  orchard  into  profit- 
able bearing,  and  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
productiveness  of  our  lighter  soils  when  fostered  by 
a  man  like  Foster. 

The  Yield. — Sixteen  tons  of  dried  fruit  was  the 
crop  of  1903,  with  about  fifteen  acres  full  bearing. 
The  yield  has  averaged  a  ton  per  acre  for  a  number 
of  years.  One  ton  is  about  the  normal  yield  for  this 
section.  I  refer  to  Atwater  frequently  because  the 
dried  peach  industry  is  now  well  established  here, 
and,  furthermore,  because  much  of  the  land  farther 
north  is  similar  to  it. 

I  know  of  orchards  on  creek  bank  lands  that  have 
approached  near  the  two-ton  mark  this  season,  but 
these  are  exceptional. 

If  the  newcomer  who  settles  here  would  take  the 
time  to  investigate  what  is  being  done  by  practi- 
cal fruit  growers,  instead  of  listening  to  untried 
theories,  and  plant  in  a  commercial  way  only  a  well- 
established  staple  fruit  which  he  can  see  is  adapted 
to  conditions  surrounding  him  and  which  will  be  used 
as  a  necessity  and  not  alone  as  a  luxury,  he  would 
certainly  be  building  on  a  safer  basis. 

Lights  That  Have  Failed. — During  my  career  in 
California  I  have  witnessed  the  bursting  of  many 
fruit  bubbles.  I  have  seen  many  orchards  and  vine- 
yards converted  into  stove  wood  that  had  paid  no 
tribute  except  to  the  nurseryman,  and  this  is  no  re- 
flection upon  this  much-abused  individual,  because  we 
all  naturally  will  try  to  produce  what  the  people  will 
buy  and  pay  a  good  price  for.  But  I  have  not  found 
any  one  who  wanted  to  exterminate  a  thrifty  peach 
orchard  of  Muir,  Lowell,  Susquehanna  and  Late 
Crawford. 

If  I  were  tempted  by  reports  of  phenomenal  profits 
of  some  untried  fruit  to  plant  it  in  a  commercial  way 
I  would  plant  it  jointly  with  peaches,  alternating  one 
with  the  other.  I  would  then  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
card the  one  for  the  other  in  time  to  make  myself 
safe  in  the  investment. 

For  commercial  purposes  the  peach  should  be 
planted  in  sufficient  area  to  make  it  an  inducement 
for  buyers  to  come  and  take  it.  The  man  who  has 
ten  or  twenty  tons  is  sought  farther  for  than  he  who 
has  only  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Dried  peaches  are 
a  staple  article  and  require  no  peddling  or  shipping 
to  the  evasive  commission  man,  but  the  buyer  will 
come  to  you,  furnish  you  with  sack  and  give  you  a 
check  for  the  lot. 


A  New  Gooseberry. 


Mr.  Albert  F.  Etter  of  Ettersburg,  Humboldt 
county,  has  produced  a  gooseberry  that  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  gooseberry.  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Etter  has  reduced  the  number  of  seeds 
and  increased  the  pulp,  so  that  on  cooking  the  fruit 
the  result  is  very  different  than  with  the  common 
varieties.  The  skin  is  less  disposed  to  split  and  the 
flavor  is  greatly  improved. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Etter  has  installed,  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  exhibit,  several  jars  of  the  new  goose- 
berry. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  for  Profit. 


To  the  Editor: — Never  did  a  season  open  more 
auspiciously  for  the  poultry  raiser  than  this  of  1904- 
05.  The  wonderful  fall  weather  that  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  bids  fair  to  be  prolonged  into  the  winter 
months.  It  is  time  that  the  early  hatches  were  out, 
to  be  followed  by  several  others.  With  this  mild 
weather,  with  the  abundance  of  sunlight  and  the 
great  variety  of  green  feed  for  the  chicks,  they  will, 
with  proper  feeding,  grow  rapidly.  The  writer's 
young  chicks  have  made  an  unprecedented  growth, 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  system  of  brooding 
and  feeding  adopted,  and  to  the  propitious  season. 

From  this  time  forward  incubators  may  well  be 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  They  who  have 
already  out  a  hatch  or  two  are  fortunate.  Success 
may  attend  the  hatching  of  chickens  as  late  as  May, 
but  the  earlier  hatches  seem  to  do  better — make 
more  rapid  growth  and,  of  course,  mature  earlier. 
Yet,  the  person  who  hatches  at  two  or  more  seasons 
of  the  year  is  the  one  who  keeps  his  stock  in  good 
egg-laying  condition. 

To  be  sure,  if  every  one  who  raises  poultry 
obtained  a-Jiberal  supply  of  eggs  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  months,  the  high  prices  which  prevail 
during  the  season  named  might  shade  a  trifle,  but 
not  a  great  deal.  How  to  obtain,  at  this  time,  a  fine 
supply  of  eggs  is  the  conundrum  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  matter 
thought  and  intelligent  action. 

Poultry  Houses. — At  the  risk  of  reiteration  the 
writer  gives  the  plan  for  hen  houses  he  several  \ears 
ago  adopted.  They  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Sick- 
ness of  any  kind  among  the  flock  is  exceedingly  rare 


—in  fact,  is  never  seen.  The  house  is  constructed  of 
second  grade  redwood  lumber— sides  and  roof.  It  is 
7  feet  high  in  front  (the  north  side)  and  4  feet  high 
at  the  rear.  It  is  12  feet  wide  and  14  or  16  feet 
long,  as  one  may  wish.  Two  thirds  of  the  interior  is 
devoted  to  the  roosting  room  and  the  balance  is  a 
scratching  shed,  in  which  several  inches  of  straw  is 
kept.  The  partition  between  the  two  compartments 
is  of  2-inch  mesh  wire  netting,  over  which  is  sus- 
pended, in  windy  and  stormy  weather,  and  during 
the  coldest  nights  of  winter,  a  curtain  made  of  com- 
mon burlap.  The  entrance  to  the  scratching  shed  is 
open.  All  cracks  are  battened  and  drafts  are 
guarded  against.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  fowls  com- 
fortable, at  the  same  time  allowing  all  the  fresh  air 
possible.  The  same  plan  as  regards  the  liberal  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  meets  with  success,  whether  fowls 
are  very  young  or  full  grown. 

The  World's  Fair. — The  exhibit  of  poultry  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  demonstrates  the  great 
and  growing  interest  the  people  of  this  country  take 
in  this  industry.  It  was  the  largest,  most  complete, 
showing  yet  made.  California  is  so  far  distant  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  transportation  and  other  ex- 
penses are  so  great,  that  many  of  our  poultrymen 
were  deterred  from  sending  on  exhibits.  Yet  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  of  California 
will  make  a  rare  snowing  of  birds  of  all  ages,  in  open 
competition  with  the  entire  country  and  of  the  world 
as  well.  There  is  nothing  a  Californian  will  not  claim 
— and  he  generally  "gets  there." 

A  poultry  writer  says  of  the  World's  Fair  poultry 
show  at  St.  Louis:  "  It  has  gone  into  history  as  the 
greatest  exhibit  of  the  kind  held  to  date  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  was  the  greatest  in  the  num- 
ber of  entries — more  than  9000 — and  the  number  of 
birds  on  exhibition — about  72,000.  It  was  the  great- 
est in  the  number  of  varieties  shown,  including  all 
the  standard  and  some  of  the  non-standard  varieties, 
and  the  greatest  in  size  of  classes,  ranging  from 
single  pairs  in  the  odds  and  ends  up  to  the  heretofore 
unapproached  entry  of  808  White  Wyandottes.  It 
was  the  greatest  in  area  covered  by  the  exhibits.  It 
was  also  greatest  in  attendance,  the  visitors  to  the 
poultry  show  averaging  more  than  20,000  daily.  It 
was  the  greatest  in  number  of  exhibitors — nearly 
5000 — and  in  attendance  of  fanciers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  greatest, 
also,  in  the  number  of  premiums  offered." 

Breeding. — Utility,  rather  than  fine  feathers,  is 
demanded  of  fowls  by  the  average  poultryman  of 
California.  Yet,  the  two  points  combined  make  the 
perfect  bird.  But  line  breeding,  close  breeding,  in- 
breeding, to  produce  desired  results,  are  not  and  will 
not  be  attended  with  best  results.  Californians,  as  a 
rule,  strive  to  keep  fowls  which  will  bring  in  the 
greatest  monetary  returns.  Yet,  too,  as  a  rule,  we 
cannot  be  overcareful  to  keep  our  flocks  up  to  the 
high  standard  we  ought  if  we  expect  to  garner  the 
very  best  returns. 

Food  or  Tonic. — Shall  we  feed  tonics  and  medicinal 
foods  to  our  fowls?  This  is  the  practice  of  many  per- 
sons, else  such  large  quantities  of  these  compounds 
would  not  be  placed  upon  the  market.  We  opine 
that  many  purchase  these  goods  without  well  consid- 
ering if  they  are  actually  necessary,  or  if  their  use  is 
attended  with  profit.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  late 
poultry  magazines  says:  "Tonics  and  medicinal 
foods,  while  they  will  undoubtedly  help  fowls  of  im- 
paired constitutions,  are  not  desirable,  since,  if  we 
are  to  have  and  keep  healthy  fowls,  we  must  not 
breed  from  birds  that  require  constant  dosing. 
Healthy  fowls  will  do  their  best  without  the  use  of 
condiments.  Feeding  condition  powders  and  the  like 
to  healthy  birds  that  are  already  doing  all  that 
should  be  expected  of  them  is  like  whipping  up  a 
horse  that  is  doing  his  best  to  pull  a  heavy  load,  and 
is  bound  to  bring  about  discouraging  results.  The 
less  dosing  a  fowl  gets  the  better." 

If  bad  results  are  not  at  once  seen  from  high  pres- 
sure feeding,  they  will  surely  follow  if  such  feeding  is 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  with  eggs  from  fowls  so  fed  when  placed  in  the 
incubator.  The  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  is  much 
smaller  than  it  should  be;  and,  again,  too  large  a 
number  of  the  young  chicks  will  droop  and  die.  A 
rational,  natural  method  of  caring  for  fowls  of  all 
ages  will  be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

Alfalfa. — How  about  that  field  of  alfalfa  you  were 
to  sow  this  fall  for  the  benefit  of  your  fowls?  If  the 
seed  was  put  in  the  ground  a  month  or  two  ago  the 
young  plants  are  now  making  a  good  showing.  If 
seeding  is  to  be  deferred  until  after  danger  from 
frosts  is  over  it  will  be  in  April,  at  least,  when  the 
work  is  done.  Fall  seeding  is  attended  with  excel- 
lent results.  But,  early  or  late,  one  should  have  a 
good-sized  patch  of  this  succulent,  nutritious  grass. 

All  over  this  broad  land  of  ours  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
popular  forage  plant.  Even  in  many  States  where 
the  climate  is  so  very  cold  in  the  winter  as  to  have  in 
the  past  precluded  the  hope  of  successfully  seeding, 
excellent  results  have  of  late  been  attained.  Alfalfa 
is  at  home  in  our  favored  State.  If  one  is  so  disposed 
he  may  gain  much  information  on  the  subject  of  seed- 
ing and  growing  of  alfalfa  from  the  farmers'  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  which  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking. 
Napa.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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Butte. 

Olives  to  Be  Proud  Of.  —  Gridley 
Herald:  W.  S.  Harkey,  who  lives  4  miles 
south  of  town,  has  a  ranch  of  800  acres 
that  produces  all  kinds  of  stuff,  but  the 
thing  of  which  that  gentleman  is  the  most 
proud  is  his  crop  of  olives.  He  has  two 
trees  of  a  variety  that  grow  to  enormous 
size.  They  have  a  large  crop  each  year, 
and  the  largest  of  the  berries  are  4  inches 
in  circumference.  Major  Biggs  of  this 
place  also  has  a  few  trees  of  a  similar  va- 
riety which  grow  equally  large. 

Colusa. 

Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs.— Sun:  The 
sheep-killing  dogs  have  been  at  work 
again.  Monday  night  seven  or  more  of 
these  worthless  curs  attacked  a  band  of 
sheep  at  the  Merrill  ranch,  and  before 
Clarence  Merrill  got  out  among  them 
early  Tuesday  morning  with  his  rifle  and 
succeeded  in  killing  four  of  the  dogs  they 
had  killed  twenty-two  head  and  badly 
crippled  several  more.  This  makes  four 
or  five  raids  these  dogs  have  made  on  Mr. 
Merrill's  sheep.  Just  after  harvest  this 
year  Mr.  Merrill  had  212  line  sheep  in  his 
band.  The  dogs  in  their  attacks  have 
killed  all  but  114.  During  the  attack  Mr. 
Merrill  has  killed  six  or  eight  of  the  dogs. 

Kern. 

Five  Oranges  Weigh  Seven 
Pounds.  —  Bakersfield  Echo :  S.  W. 
Wible  brought  some  large  Washington 
Navel  oranges  in  from  the  Drury  addi- 
tion. Five  weigh  seven  pounds.  One 
specimen  weighs  two  and  one-half  pounds 
and  measures  18  inches  in  circumference. 

Mom  en  y. 

Experiment  at  Spreckels.— Salinas 
Index:  There  is  an  experiment  being 
made  at  the  Spreckels  factory  which,  if 
successful,  may  revolutionize  matters 
there.  This  is  the  converting  of  sugar 
cane  into  sugar.  For  some  years  past  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Company's  plantations 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands  have  supplied 
more  cane  than  the  company  could  con- 
veniently handle,  and  the  surplus  cane 
has  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  to  go 
through  the  BUgag  making  process  there. 
Now  the  San  Francisco  mills  have  more 
cane  than  they  can  utilize  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  see  what  success  will  attend 
making  cane  sugar  at  Spreckels.  If  it 
can  be  converted  into  sugar  at  a  reason- 
able profit  the  prospects  are  favorable 
for  the  big  mill  to  be  run  the  entire  year, 
working  beets  during  the  regular  season 
and  cane  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
Napa. 

"Black  Leg." — Register:  Of  the  large 
herd  of  cows  owned  by  the  State  and 
kept  on  the  Napa  Asylum  farm,  three 
died  the  other  day,  and  Dr.  Stone  at  once 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
State  Veterinary  Surgeon.  The  last- 
named  official  said  "blackleg"  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  fatality.  The  stock  was 
promptly  quarantined,  and,  with  vaccina- 
tion g,nd  proper  care,  it  is  believed  the 
disease  will  be  stamped  out  without  fur- 
ther loss. 

Plater. 

Early  Cherries.— Auburn  Republi- 
can, Nov.  24:  George  Cadman  of  Long 
Valley  on  Tuesday  shipped  a  small  box  of 
cherries  to  San  Francisco.  Of  course, 
they  were  not  in  a  commercial  package. 
The  early  rain  and  warm  weather  follow- 
ing it  were  the  cause  of  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  at  this  time. 

A  Big  Orange. — Sacramento  Union: 
L.  E.  Vandercook  of  this  city  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a  Washington  Navel  orange 
that  weighs  twenty-eight  ounces  and 
measures  15i}  inches  in  circumference. 
The  orange  was  grown  on  the  Vander- 
cook-Kayo  orange  ranch,  near  Penryn, 
Placer  county. 

Klverelde. 

Heavy  Barley  Acreage.— Enter- 
prise: F.  C.  Payton  and  Frank  Clapp  will 
seed  1000  acres  of  the  Yorba  Grant  to 
barley  this  season.  Payton  has  also  leased 
500  acres  from  Clapp,  which  he  will  seed 
to  barley. 

San  Benito. 

Mustard. — Hollister  Free  Lance:  A 
San  Jose  seed  firm  has  had  an  agent  in 
the  San  Juan  valley  the  past  week  inter- 
esting the  farmers  of  that  section  in  mus- 
tard culture.  The  firm  is  willing  to 
contract  for  all  the  mustard  raised  at 
$2.25  per  hundred,  and  estimates  the  yield 
at  a  ton  per  acre.  Several  farmers  are 
contemplating  sowing  twenty-five  or  fifty 
acres  as  an  experiment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  yield  in  that  fertile  valley,  as 
wild  mustard  yields  prolilically.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  valley  do  not  take  up  the 
project,  the  firm  proposes  next  season  to 
sow  to  mustard  all  the  land  they  may  be 
able  to  rent. 

San  Bernardino. 

Redlands  Growers  Favor  Uniform 
Scale.— Redlands  Facts,  Nov.  26:  A  full 
representation  of  the  orange  growers  of 


Redlands  was  present  at  a  business  meet- 
ing held  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  uniform  price  on  the  sale  of  this 
season's  orange  crop.  For  the  first  of  the 
Redlands  and  vicinity's  fancy  orange 
crop,  it  was  decided  by  the  growers  to 
ask  a  price  of  $2  a  box  shipped  f.  o.b. 
For  choice  fruit  the  price  will  be  $1.75. 
The  prices  named  in  the  foregoing  will 
prevail  for  a  time  at  least  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  entire  season.  In  case  it 
is  decided  to  make  a  change,  another 
meeting  will  be  called  and  any  proposed 
reduction  or  increase  will  be  discussed  be- 
fore being  put  into  effect.  "A  schedule 
of  prices  was  made  to  prevent  the  cuttine 
of  rates, "said  A.  Gregory,  when  speaking 
of  the  arrangement  this  afternoon.  "  The 
growers  are  all  desrrous  of  working  in 
unison  and,  as  a  result,  the  meeting  was 
called  and  a  stated  price  made  on  the 
better  grades  of  fruit." 

Santa  Clara. 

Commission  Men  Lose.  —  Judge 
Rhodes  of  San  Jose  has  decided  the  case 
of  William  F.  Murphy  vs.  Campodonico 
&  Burns  of  San  Francisco  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  Murphy  is  the  assignee  of 
Alonzo  Withers,  Amelia  Withers,  Nicolas 
Sanseri  and  Antonio  Vainesi,  who  in  the 
fall  of  1903  delivered  6223  boxes  of  toma- 
toes to  Campodonico  &  Burns  at  the  San 
Jose  depot  for  shipment  to  the  defendants 
at  San  Francisco.  In  accordance  with 
the  contract  made  between  the  respective 
parties,  the  purchase  price  agreed  upon 
was  27Jc  per  box.  Campodonico  &  Burns 
had  charge  of  the  tomatoes  from  San  Jose 
to  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  provided  in 
the  contract  that  Withers  and  his  associ- 
ates should  deliver  the  tomatoes  free  on 
board  the  cars  at  San  Jose,  all  the  goods 
to  be  sound  and  merchantable  and  of 
No.  1  quality  on  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 
The  commission  merchants  sold  1031 
boxes  of  tomatoes  at  20c  a  box  on  commis- 
sion and  dumped  324  boxes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  the  de- 
fendants had  no  right  to  sell  the  tomatoes 
on  commission  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  producers,  or  dump  any  of  the 
tomatoes  without  first  notifying  the  ship- 
pers of  the  rejection  of  the  tomatoes. 
This  contention  was  upheld  by  the  court 
and  judgment  was  rendered  in  plaintiff's 
favor  for  the  entire  sum  sued  for. 

Santa  Crus. 

Sugar  Beets. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  Nov.  24:  The  beet  growers  of 
Pajaro  valley  had  a  pay  day  early  this 
week.  They  received  $30,000,  represent- 
ing the  delivery  for  the  month  of  October. 
Beet  hauling  will  be  about  finished  in  the 
valley  to-morrow  night  and  the  growers 
will  have  another  tidy  sum  coming  as  the 
r<  suit  of  hauling  since  November  1st,  a 
period  during  which  the  average  of  daily 
delivery  has  been  greater  than  during 
October.  The  season  just  closing  has 
been  an  excellent  one  from  the  grower's 
point  of  view.  The  average  tonnage  has 
been  larger  than  usual,  and  the  weather 
has  been  such  as  would  not  interfere  with 
steady  delivery.  A  new  system  of  getting 
the  dirt  percentage  has  been  in  use,  and 
while  it  has  not  decreased  the  average 
percentage  as  compared  with  some  other 
years,  good  weather  considered,  it  proves 
more  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  larger 
number  of  samples  washed  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  beets  used  in  sampling. 

Mexican  Barley.— Charles  Fowler  of 
Springfield  district  brought  to  the  office 
of  R.  P.  Quinn  a  fine  sample  of  black  bar- 
ley from  seed  procured  in  Mexico.  It  has 
a  full-headed  stalk  and  the  kernels  are 
plump  and  brownish  black  in  color. 

Close  Call.— James  W.  Hetger  of 
Prunedale  had  a  close  call  for  his  life.  His 
hired  man  attempted  to  knock  a  hog  in 
the  head  with  an  axe,  but  the  axe  slipped 
from  the  man's  hand,  going  through  the 
air  for  about  15  feet  and  striking  Mr.  Het- 
ger on  the  head.  The  farmer  was  knocked 
down  and  rendered  unconscious  for  a 
time. 

Sonoma. 

The  O.  K.  Hatchery.— Windsor  Her- 
ald: The  hatchery  owned  and  operated 
by  Luther  Bell  has  been  named  the  O.  K. 
Hatchery.  Mr.  Bell  made  some  of  the 
most  successful  hatches  of  the  year  last 
season,  his  work  for  1904  averaging  a 
fraction  under  90%,  the  season's  hatch 
being  9000  chicks.  This  coming  season 
he  expects  to  double  the  capacity  of  his 
plant,  making  5000  eggs  capacity.  His 
incubator  house  is  built  expressly  for 
hatching.  It  has  four  vents  at  the  base 
of  the  walls.  The  outlet  of  these  vents  is 
between  two  studding  and  the  walls  of 
the  building,  and  is  regulated  by  slides 
near  the  floor.  Air  is  taken  in  at  each 
gable  above  the  ceiling  and  an  adjustable 
opening  admits  it  to  the  incubator  room 
proper.    It  is  so  arranged  that  the  oper- 


ator can  adjust  the  flow  of  air  to  suit  his 

needs. 

Sire  of  Lou  Dillon  Goes  East.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  Sidney  Dil- 
lon, the  sire  of  California's  famous  queen 
of  the  turf,  Lou  Dillon,  whose  record  is 
2:01  without  shield  and  1:581  with  shield, 
was  shipped  East  to  be  sold  at  the  Old 
Glory  sale  to  be  held  in  New  York.  The 
noble  animal  was  quartered  in  a  luxurious 
coach  and  was  accompanied  by  Frank 
Turner,  superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Stock  Farm,  who  will  care  for  him 
on  the  Eastern  journey.  Sidney  Dillon  is 
12  years  old  and  is  considered  to  be  just  in 
his  prime.  His  most  famous  offspring, 
Lou  Dillon,  is  6  years  old.  Others  of  his 
progeny  have  given  and  are  giving  prom- 
ise of  becoming  famous.  Many  people 
are  interested  in  knowing  what  price  he 
will  fetch  at  the  coming  sale.  The  esti- 
mates range  from  $25,000  upwards.  The 
transportation  charge  for  taking  the  ani- 
mal to  New  York  is  $850.  [A  dispatch 
announced  that  the  animal  was  sold  for 
$9000  on  the  third  bid.  Sterling  A.  Holt 
of  Indianapolis  was  the  buyer]. 

Fine  Crop  of  Walnuts.— Kopf  & 
Donovan  are  handling  tho  entire  crop  of 
fine  walnuts  from  the  large  60-acre 
orchard  owned  by  Mrs.  Vrooman.  The 
yield  this  year  is  over  200  sacks.  The 
variety  is  the  Franquette  and  the  quality 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  nuts  were 
cured  without  the  aid  of  sulphur.  There 
is  a  ready  sale  for  the  nuts  and  orders  are 
coming  in  fast  for  them. 

Pulling  Up  Orchards  to  Grow 
Hops.  —  Santa  Rosa  Republican:  This 
season  promises  to  be  a  record  breaker 
for  planting  hops  in  Sonoma  county.  In 
many  sections  of  the  county  valuable 
orchards  are  being  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  hop  fields.  The  lower  end  of 
the  Russian  river  valley  is  the  scene  of 
greatest  activity,  the  land  of  that  vicinity 
being  exceptionally  suited  to  hop  culture. 
There  thriving  orchards  are  being  up- 
rooted and  the  land  is  being  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  tho  vines  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  trees.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  acres  in  the  county  which 
the  owners  expected  to  plant  to  vines  last 
year,  but  were  prevented  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  rainfall.  This  kept  the  ground 
so  moist  that  it  could  not  be  cultivated 
until  too  lato  in  the  spring  to  insure  any 
results. 

Sutter. 

Tons  of  Sweets.— Yuba  City  Farmer: 
J.  D.  Baker,  tho  well-known  bee  man  of 
West  Butte,  is  shipping  his  crop  of  honey. 
It  is  being-  sent  to  Chicago.  It  is  strained 
and  packed  in  cases,  120  pounds  to  the 
case.  There  are  220  cases,  making  about 
eighteen  tons  in  all.  It  is  understood  the 
price  received  is  4  cents  a  pound. 

Tehama. 

Lambs  Disappear.— Red  Bluff  special 
to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  152  lambs  belonging  to 
Joseph  Frates,  who  was  driving  the 
bunch  to  Stockton  for  stock  purposes,  is 
agitating  stockmon  of  this  county.  The 
officers  of  the  law  are  wondering  what 
has  become  of  the  animals  which  could 
hardly  have  gone  astray  without  some 
kind  of  human  aid.  The  lambs  were 
driven  down  to  Tehama  and  camped  on 
the  Kimball  plains  for  the  night.  That 
was  the  last  seen  of  them.  No  count  was 
taken  of  the  bunch,  which  included  nearly 
2000  lambs,  until  Marysville  was  reached, 
when  they  were  discovered  to  be  152 
short.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  missing 
animals  or  the  thieves. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Po  Ir i<>  Cora 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunch™  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SITI'KRSKDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  aold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 80  per  bottle,  8o]d  by  drngelsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

TREES. 


CLEAN,  & 
THRIFTY,  * 
Well  =  Rooted 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


McMillan 
fur  <l  WOOL  CO 

THE  BIC  OLD  ESTABLISHED  MOUSE  BU1INC 


PELTS  DEERSKINS  CI NSENGMf*'- 

EXPORTERS  ITI  IRC  MINNEAPOLIS  T  A  11  LI  T  DW 
IMPORTERS  I  UllOSHEEPSKlN  lAnNLlM 
200  I  it  ■  F1R5.T    AVC  NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 
WRITE  I  |C   AKin  PCT  °u*  CIRCULARS  A  V|I\«EP  POSTED 
SHIP    UO/MlUVjLl   TOP  PRICES  nnUsHIPACAIH 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stump- 
anchored.    Something  new. 
l'ullan  ordl  nary  btunip  in  \yt 
inimites.  1  to  6 
ucrea  at  a  set- 
tin  -r.  Different 
llaBJ    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
elcaurtngs- 
l  or  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  9B>  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III, 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  IOC 


•Tin-  Western  KlIlI^i^e",  a  32-page  imag- 
ine of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  or 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents. 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE.  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


We  are  laying  out  two  Colony  tracts,  one  close  to  Modesto  City,  in  that 
Irrigation  District,  and  one  in  the  country  part  of  Turlock  District,  5  miles 
south  of  Ceres.  In  both  of  them  we  can  sell  you  good  land,  in  small  lots,  on 
terms  to  suit.    If  that  is  what  you  want,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

MAZE  &  WREN.  Modesto,  California. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  8c  CO., 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    \A/rtTER  VA/ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolution. 
.  x   or  traction.    Mention  this  paper 


igcas  power.  Costs  Leas  to  Bny  and  Less  to  Run. 
Shnd  for  Catalogue.  T1IK  TEMPLE  l»l"MP  CO- 


UNTIL   YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN." 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
illy  suited.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable.  sta- 
Mlr-  .  M.  utb.  rA  i-.il.  HU.. «  hi.  aK».    THISISOUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER 
FOR  IT 


CALF ALFA  MEAL 


ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER 
FOR  IT 


The  Great  Vegetable  Feed  in  the  Best  Mechanical  Form 
For  Feeding  to  All  Kinds  of  STOCK  and  POULTRY 

BETTER  THAN  BRAN,  SHORTS,  MIDDLINGS  OR  OIL  CAKE  MEAL  AND 

MUCH  CHEAPER 


A  PURE 
UNADULTERATED 
PRODUCT 
OF 

CALIFORNIA 

ALFALFA 
ESPECIALLY 
CURED 
AND  TREATED 

The  only  green  feed  to  be 
had  during  the  entire 
season 

The  best  feed  for  animals 
intended  for  the 
show  ring 


lOOLbs. 


MEAL 


nfomia,  Alfalfa 

STOCK  FOOD  CO 

FRESNO  CAL. 


A  PURE 
PROTEIN  FEED 
ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  TO  BE 
FED  TO  ALL 
KINDS  OF 
GROWING  STOCK 

CALF  ALFA  MEAL 

regulates  the  bowels,  cools 
the  blood,  and  makes 
bone,  blood  and 
muscle 

Enables  the  special  organs 
to  perform  their 
functions 


jg^* 

BOOKLET  giving  full 
particulars  and  in- 
structions for  feeding 

a^e^*^*^^^  jfr  jfr  »^  »^ 


CALFALFA  MEAL 

is  a  superior  feed  for  young  chickens,  all  kinds  of 
poultry;  growing  pigs,  stock  hogs  and  brood  sows; 
sheep  and  lambs;  young  calves;  dairy  cows,  horses  and 
brood  mares 

PRICES  FOR  TON  AND  CAR  LOTS  ON  APPLICATION 


&&&&&&&  J- J- 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  it,  or  write  the 
manufacturers  for  trial 
■order 


MILLS: 

West  and  Nielsen 
Avenues 


California  Stock  Food  Company 


OFFICE: 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


121  Forsyth 
Building 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Modest  Susan. 


Sweet  Susan,  modest  lass  was  she  as  any 

in  the  land, 
And  Timothy  was  brave  and  bold,  though 

but  a  farmer's  hand; 
Together  worked  they  in  tho  field,  for  she 

was  stout  of  limb, 
Together  weeded,  lived  and  dug,  sweet 

Susan  and  brave  Tim. 

When   from  the  ground   the  potatoes 

brown  thoy  rescued  with  a  will, 
Tim's  passion  grew  to  utterance,  and  he 

knelt  there  on  a  hill; 
"Dear  Susan,  won't  you — "  Susan  turned 

with  wonder  and  surprise: 
"Hush,  Timothy;  how  dare  you— right 

before  so  many  eyes! " 

Through  cornstalks  bent  with  fruitage, 
cool  the  crisping  breeze  did  blow; 

They  reaped  the  golden  harvest  now,  to- 
gether, row  by  row, 

Prom  early  morn  till  eve,  when  bright 
and  full  the  moon  appears. 

"Dear  Susan — "  "Hush!"  said  she. 
"Don't  speak  before  these  listen- 
ing ears  !  " 

To  meeting  Sunday  evening  oft  together 

they  did  ride, 
Yet  she  sat  very  straight,  indeed,  and 

kept  the  farther  side. 
"  Dear  Susan,  please  be—"    Upward  then 

in  fright  sweet  Susan  sprung: 
"Hush!    Not  another  word  to-night— 

this  buggy  has  a  tongue  !  " 

Then  Tim  grew  weary  waiting,  and  no 

more  "  Dear  Susan  "  said; 
He  wooed  another  maiden;  'twas  "Dear 

Emeline  "  instead. 
She  made  no  word  of  protest  when  he 

murmured:    "Be  mine  own?" 
And  now  they  hoe  together — and  poor 

Susan  hoes  alone. 

—Harriet  Hershey,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Just  a  Picture. 

Just  a  picture  of  the  old  home, 
And  the  plum  trees  growing  near; 

Just  a  picture  in  the  autumn, 

When  the  leaves  are  turning  sere. 

Just  a  picture  of  the  old  home, 

That  the  shade  trees  screen  from  view: 
Just  the  same  dear  old  homestead 

That  my  happy  childhood  knew. 

Just  a  picture  of  the  old  home — 
Turn  my  thoughts  to  years  gone  by, 

And  the  dear  ones  long  departed — 
I  can  scarce  suppress  a  sigh. 

Just  a  picture  brings  to  mem'ry 
A  dear,  wrinkled,  kind  old  face; 

Just  a  picture  tells  me  gently 
There  are  none  for  Grandma's  place. 

— W.  E.  Van  Studdeford. 


A  Prairie  Paradise. 


When  we  returned  from  our  honey- 
moon, we  went  at  once  to  the  mid- 
prairie  town  selected  for  our  home. 
The  place  had  "boomed,"  failed,  and  on 
the  support  of  two  wheat  crops,  partly 
recovered.  The  boom  houses  on  the 
additions  were  unoccupied  and  could  be 
bought  for  a  trifle,  compared  with  their 
original  cost.  We  bought  a  lot  and  pre- 
pared to  move  one  of  the  dwellings  on  it. 

We  selected  a  five-roomed,  Colonial 
affair  with  leaded  glass  in  the  front 
hall,  and  soft  pine  floor  in  the  kitchen. 
"But  it  has  possibilities,"  declared 
Caroline.  "We  must  build  a  porch  and 
put  in  a  furnace  and — " 

"Let's  move  in  first,"  1  suggested.  I 
only  regretted  that  the  condition  of  my 
purse  would  not  allow  me  to  buy  the 
two  vacant  lots  on  the  some-time-to-be 
shady  side  of  the  choice  street  of  the 
town,  instead  of  one. 

"We  will  buy  the  other  when  we 
can,"  declared  Caroline,  confidently, 
"nobody  will  want  it  now." 

So  we  filled  and  graded  and  sodded, 
making  rapid  progress  toward  home- 
likeness,  aud  it  was  with  considerable 
complacency  that  we  noted  the  admir- 
ing glances  of  the  townspeople  as  they 
drove  by  evenings.  Buggy-riding  takes 
the  place  of  parks,  seashore  and  moun- 
tain climbs  for  dwellers  on  the  level 
lands.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them 
to  do. 

We  planned  a  huge  canna  bed  for  the 
center  of  the  other  lot,  and  had  made  a 
long  list  of  shrubs  and  hardy  plants  to 
be  ordered  for  its  adornment. 


And  then  came  trouble. 

I  kept  it  from  Caroline  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  one  day  she  met  me  on  the 
half-grassed  lawn,  where  blue-grass 
struggled  with  pusley,  cockle  burs  and 
ambitious  sunflowers,  her  face  showing 
signs  of  deep  grief. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  began,  "what  do 
you  thiuk — Gobsons  have — " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it  last  week." 

"That  they  bought  the  other  lot?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  can't  we  get  it?" 

"  I've  tried — he  don't  want  to  sell  it." 

Her  pink  apron  went  over  her  head 
and  she  fled  to  the  house. 

Gobsons  were  common — no  denying 
that.  Not  two  square  feet  of  grass 
grew  on  the  lawn  at  their  present  home 
on  Harrison  boulevard.  Western  towns 
do  not  have  streets,  all  are  boulevards 
and  avenues.  Boxes,  barrels  and 
trash  littered  the  back  yard. 

"And  they  run  to  castor  beans," 
broke  out  Caroline  when  I  overtook  her. 
"Just  think  of  that  forest  of  monstrosi- 
ties along  their  sidewalk !"  But  they've 
got  money,  and  Gobson  told  me  they  in- 
tended to  fix  up  the  lot  in  fine  shape. 

Caroline  was  not  convinced  and  re- 
fused to  look  southward  across  the  va- 
cant lot  all  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Gobson  also  got  a  boom  house — one  of 
the  rambling,  dry-goods  box  style — and 
he  set  it  close  to  the  northern  edge  of 
his  lot,  bringing  it  very  near  to  our 
own  lot.  He  covered  the  lawn  with  the 
buffalo  grass  of  the  Western  prairies, 
because  that  wiry  gray  growth  would 
survive  the  hot  summer  months  with- 
out sprinkling. 

Caroline  watched  it  all  dismally.  One 
day  she  broke  out  crying.  "  Oh,  John," 
she  muttered,  "castor  beans — I  saw 
them — a  hundred  are  coming  up  along 
the  line." 

"They'll  hide  some  of  the  ugliness, 
anyhow,"  1  suggested,  but  that  did  not 
soothe  her. 

A  firm-set  purpose  marked  her  fea- 
tures the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  I 
was  not  much  surprised  when,  late  in 
the  evening,  she  slipped  out  through 
the  kitchen  and  into  the  back  yard.  I 
followed  her.  She  seized  a  hoe  from  its 
accustomed  place  on  the  grape  arbor, 
and  stealthily  took  her  way  amid  the 
sprouting  catalpas  and  tree  honey- 
suckles. 

"  Caroline!" 

She  started  guiltily  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Dig  'em  up,"  fiercely.  "No  one 
has  a  right  to  inflict  castor  beans  on  a 
front  yard." 

It  was  time  to  act  firmly,  and  I  gave 
her  a  stern  lesson  on  the  prerogative  of 
property  owners,  and  then  we  walked 
back  to  the  house,  arm  in  arm. 

The  castor  beans  grew  and  grew  and 
grew.  By  midsummer  they  were  seven 
feet  high — and  still  growing.  It  was 
hideous — desperately  so — but  perhaps 
no  worse  than  the  cinder  walks  and 
patches  of  jimson  weed  that  lay  beyond. 
Gobson  put  up  the  hitching-posts,  iron 
effigies  of  red-clothed  negro  boys  hold- 
ing the  hitching  rings  in  outstretched 
hands.  Caroline  shuddered  at  the 
sight. 

Our  neighbor  on  the  north  was  not 
ambitious.  His  lawn  was  without  shrub 
or  flower,  but  its  smooth-shaven  green- 
ness was  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

As  for  our  own  lawn,  the  sunflowers 
had  been  swept  away  and  blue-grass 
and  white  clover  were  making  a  pretty 
growth.  A  snowball  and  several  ai- 
theas  in  contrasting  colors  promised 
well  for  next  year,  while  the  canna  bed 
was  showing  brilliant  spikes  above  the 
rich  tropical  foliage.  All  the  time  the 
castor  beans  grew  and  grew  aggres- 
sively. 

The  fierce  hot  winds  had  withered  the 
caladiums  a  little,  and  the  sweet-pea 
vines  were  turning  brown.  The  young 
rose  bushes,  so  glorious  in  May,  showed 
signs  of  a  struggle,  and  summer  grass 
was  increasing  on  the  lawn.  The  blue- 
grass  could  not  withstand  the  glistering 
blaze  of  an  unclouded  sky.  One  white 
birch  was  dead,  another  dying.  The 
one  thing  in  the  landscape  that  flour- 
ished and  bade  the  elements  defiance 
was — Gobson's  line  of  castor  beans. 

Caroline  worried  a  great  deal  about 
the  flowers  and,  though  perhaps  I 
should  not  tell  it,  neglected  her  house- 


Ask:  Your  Grocer 
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THE 

Market  Affords  - 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  AN 
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Western  Meat  Company, 

SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


hold  duties  in  order  to  give  them  watch- 
ful care.  And  then  Mrs.  Gobson  gave 
a  party  and  did  not  invite  her! 

On  the  day  of  the  tea-party  I  went 
out  on  the  prairie  fifteen  miles  to  see  a 
ranchman  on  a  business  matter  for  an 
Eastern  client.  Caroline  stood  on  the 
porch  and  waved  cheerily  to  me  as  I 
drove  past  the  house.  The  undertaker, 
who  also  rented  chairs  and  tables  for 
parties,  was  at  the  time  carrying  sup- 
plies for  the  reception  into  the  dwelling 
of  our  neighbors.  I  remember  that  I 
noticed  the  contrasting  green  of  the 
castor  bean  leaves  and  the  grayish 
brown  of  the  lawn,  and  wondered  if  an 
artist  would  not  find  a  subject  for  an 
impressionist  picture  in  the  ensemble. 
I  turned  in  the  buggy  as  I  reached  the 
limit  of  vision  and  looked  again  at  the 
promising  little  home,  with  its  flowers 
and  shrubs  and  start  of  trees.  It  was 
worth  looking  at.  "A  good  deal  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  country,"  I 
mused,  touching  up  the  team,  "if  one 
knows  how  to  do  it." 

It  was  different  when  I  returned. 

During  the  afternoon  a  storm,  one  of 
those  fierce  prairie  terrors,  swept  over 
the  country.  It  was  so  dark  at  the 
ranch  that  lamps  were  lighted.  Hail 
and  wind  accompanied  the  clouds  and 
sheets  of  rain  made  the  level  plain  a 
lake.  It  was  long  after  night  when  I 
drove  into  town  and  turned  down  South 
Empire  avenue,  a  little  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  our  lawn  decorations.  A  block 
from  home  a  watchman  stopped  my 
horses.  "  Your  wife  is  here  at  a  neigh- 
bor's," he  said,  "and  wishes  you  would 
come  in  at  once." 

"  Is  she  hurt?"  I  gasped,  and,  with- 
out waiting  a  reply,  hurried  up  the 
lawn  to  the  house. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  the  half- 
lighted  hall  Caroline  met  me,  clasping 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  burying 
her  face  on  my  shoulder. 

Beyond,  in  the  illumination  of  the  par- 
lor, stood  a  dozen  people,  and  among 
them — the  Gobsons. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked 
puzzled. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Gobson,  coming  for- 
ward and  frankly  extending  his  hand, 
"about  everything  that  could  be  the 
matter  and  leave  us  alive  and  well. 
There's  been  a  twister." 

"And  it's  gone — and  he  carried  me 
across  the  lawn!"  incoherently  ex- 
claimed Caroline,  again  hiding  her 
face. 

Gobson  and  the  others  laughed 
heartily. 

"  I  tell  you  how  it  was,"  went  on  Gob- 
son. "  About  three  o'clock  the  storm 
came  up  and  it  looked  mighty  bad.  We 
Westerners  know  what  to  expect,  and 
the  folks  at  the  party  went  home.  Your 
wife  there  didn't  seem  to  understand 
the  danger,  and  when  the  most  serious 
part  came  and  I'd  sent  the  folks  to  the 
cellar,  what  did  I  see  but  her  out  there 
in  the  yard  trying  to  cover  up  the  posey 
bed." 

"I  was  afraid  the  hail  would  hurt  the 
coleus,"  put  in  Caroline. 

"I  called  to  her,  but  she  didn't  seem 
to  want  to  hear  me — " 


Caroline  tightened  her  arms  a  little — 
I  understood. 

" — And  there  wasn't  any  time  to 
lose.  I  saw  a  funnel-shaped  cloud  in  the 
Southwest  and  I  just  hustled  across  the 
yard,  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  to 
our  cellar." 

Caroline's  arms  tightened  again. 

"That's  about  all.  We  stayed  there 
until  it  was  over  and  then  came  out — 
and  the  houses  are  gone  with  a  lot  of 
others — but  no  one  is  seriously  hurt." 

He  had  told  the  truth.  The  day  had 
been  a  serious  one  for  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  our  block  was  visited  by  the 
cyclone's  worst  wrath. 

Caroline  and  I  walked  down  South 
Empire  avenue  the  next  morning.  Our 
pretty  house  was  a  mass  of  lumber  on 
the  rear  of  the  lot;  Gobson's  was  not  far 
away,  likewise  wrecked  Everything 
was  rain  soaked  and  dismal. 

For  a  long  time  we  gazed  at  the  ruin. 

Then  Caroline  turned  a  laughing  face 
to  me.  "John,"  she  whispered,  taking 
care  that  the  other  sightseers  might 
not  hear,  "  there's  something  to  be 
thankful  for — the  castor  beans  and 
porch  are  gone!" 

I  kissed  her  goodby  at  the  depot  that 
evening  and  caught  a  farewell  wave  of 
her  hand  from  the  Pullman  window  as 
she  was  borne  away  for  a  visit  to  the 
home  folks  in  that  blessed  haven  of  the 
dweller  on  prairie  lands — "  back  East." 

Gobson  called  at  my  office  this  after- 
noon. He  will  buy  or  sell,  so  that  one 
of  us  may  own  both  lots  on  South  Em- 
pire avenue.  I  have  written  to  Caro- 
line. On  her  reply  depends  whether  or 
not  we  shall  undertake  again  the  build- 
ing of  a  "habitation  in  the  wilder- 
ness."— C.  M.  Harger,  in  N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

Letter- Writing  Rules. 


Always  be  gracious  in  your  expres- 
sions of  thought. 

Never  soil  a  letter  with  a  rude  or 
vulgar  word.    Avoid  all  slang  or  cant. 

Be  modest,  simple  and  clear  in  your 
choice  of  words. 

Avoid  vanity  and  self-consciousness, 
and  use  the  personal  pronoun  "  I  "  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  Try  to  avoid  beginning 
a  letter  with  a  personal  pronoun. 

Always  verify  your  spelling  and  your 
quotations.  If  in  doubt  about  a  word, 
take  the  time  to  look  it  up  in  a  diction- 
ary. Many  a  person  has  spent  half  his 
life  in  trying  to  live  down  a  reputation 
for  bad  spelling  caused  by  laziness  in 
not  consulting  a  dictionary.  Never 
quote  a  text  from  the  Bible  or  a  verse 
of  poetry  unless  you  are  quite  sure  you 
I  know  it  correctly. 

Do  not  use  "high  flown  "  expressions 
or  grandiloquent  terms.  Do  not  make 
your  adjectives  larger  than  their  nouns. 
A  noun  with  an  adjective  that  is  too 
large  for  it  is  like  a  small  boy  walking 
about  with  his  father's  hat  upon  his 
head.  Use  simple  adjectives.  Do  not 
use  "tremendous"  and  superlative 
ones. 

Learn  the  use  of  capitals,  and  be 
frugal  in  giving  capital  letters  to  com- 
mon words.    Capital  letters  go  with 
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proper  nouns  and  other  proper  articles 
of  speech — not  common  ones. 

Learn  the  art  of  punctuation.  Com- 
mas for  quarter  parts  of  a  sentence, 
colons  or  semicolons  for  half  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  a  full  stop  or  period  at  the 
end. 

Train  your  ear  to  have  a  sense  of 
rhythm;  read  your  sentences  over  and 
make  them  smooth.  Do  not  end  a  sen- 
tence with  a  preposition  or  rough, 
harsh  word.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
sentence  should  look  right;  it  must 
sound  right  This  is  what  makes  "  scan- 
ning "  such  a  beautiful  part  of  our 
study  of  the  classics.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  having  our 
sentences  sound  right,  see  Longfellow's 
poem  of  "Evangeline."  Make  your 
sentences  not  only  correct  to  the  eye, 
but  smooth  and  rhythmical  to  your  ear. 

The  important  thing  about  writing  a 
letter,  after  all,  is  to  know  what  it  is 
one  wants  to  say.  Think  out  clearly  in 
advance  what  you  are  going  to  write 
about.  Emerson  says  in  one  of  his  es- 
says, "The  secret  of  eloquence  is  to 
know  your  facts." 

In  correspondence  at  times  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  straight  line  is 
not  always  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  given  points.  There  are 
two  methods  of  heating  a  house  by 
steam.  One  is  by  direct  radiation,  the 
other  is  by  indirect  radiation.  Some- 
times in  writing  a  letter  it  is  better  to 
suggest  a  thing  indirectly  than  to  state 
it  plainly.  There  are  certain  cold,  hard 
facts  which  people  do  not  like  to  read 
in  writing.  It  is  wise  at  times  to  leave 
room  for  the  imagination  to  work,  and 
let  people  draw  their  own  conclusions 
without  being  compelled  to  state  them 
ourselves  in  so  many  words. 

When  writing  an  important  letter, 
make  notes  in  advance  of  what  you 
propose  to  say,  or  write  out  beforehand 
a  rough  draft  or  copy  of  it. 

Keep  in  a  blankbook  a  list  of  letters 
as  they  are  received,  with  date  of  their 
writing.  Answer  your  letters  from 
this  list  from  time  to  time  and  suit  the 
character  of  the  reply  intended  to  the 
proper  mood  of  mind.  Reserve  impor- 
tant letters  which  demand  thought  and 
care  and  delicacy  of  expression  until 
you  are  in  the  right  mood  to  reply  to 
them.  Do  not,  for  instance,  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy  to  a 
friend  in  affliction  when  you  are  in  a 
strenuous  mood  of  mind,  just  as  you  are 
on  the  point  of  starting  out  on  Monday 
morning  to  do  the  week's  marketing. 
In  letter-writing,  as  in  many  other 
things,  there  are  times  when  we  must 
brace  up  to  our  work,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  is  the  .  height  of  wisdom 
to  become  passive  and  relaxed. 

Never  mail  a  fierce  and  angry  letter. 
It  gives  you  away — if  you  give  yourself 
away — and  anger  by  letter  is  deliber- 
ate. .  Write  out  your  fierce  letter  by 
night,  lay  it  on  your  desk,  read  it  over 
carefully  the  next  morning,  and  then 
commit  it  tenderly  to  the  waste  basket. 

Remember  that  a  letter  written  and 
sent  goes  you  know  not  where  and  lives 
perchance  for  ages.  There  it  stands, 
as  a  witness  against  you,  for  all  time. 
It  can  never  be  recalled  or  changed, 
and  what  you  say  sits  everlastingly  in 
judgment  upon  you,  like  a  slice  out  of 
the  day  of  judgment. 

When  you  do  not  know  whether  to 
write  a  letter  or  not,  postpone  your 
writing  until  you  know  your  mind  bet- 
ter. 

Remember  always  that  the  best  let- 
ter-writers are  those  who  have  always 
a  subtle  consciousness  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Most  persons  write  to  all 
their  correspondents  in  much  the  same 
way,  just  as  some  clever  talkers  never 
get  out  of  their  one  style  of  talk. 

Be  prompt  in  replying  to  your  let- 
ters, and  do  not  take  time  in  apologiz- 
ing for  your  delay  in  answering  them. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  answer 
most  of  your  letters  at  once.  Put  them 
into  your  list  of  daily  duties  and — do 
them  — William  W.  Newton. 


Small  holes  in  table  linen  should  be 
darned  with  ravelings  of  the  linen  itself, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ravelings 
should  be  carefully  preserved  whenever 
new  linen  is  purchased.  Linen  floss  is 
the  next  best  darning  medium. 


RUFUS     /VY.  STEELE 

has  written  a  notable  article  on  "  How  San 
Francisco  Grows,"  which  appears,  with  many 
fine  reproductions  of  late  photographs,  in 

SU  INSET     /W  A  G  A  Z  I  M  E 

F'OR  DECEMBER 

There  are  a  dozen  other  fine  articles  in  this 
number,  together  with  six  good  short  stories 

and  much  bright  verse  and  attractive  miscel- 
lany. It  is  a  number  which  every  Californian 
should  not  only  read,  but  send  to  Eastern 
friends  as  a  proof  of  Western  progress.  It  is 
richly  illustrated. 


SOLD  by  /ALL  NEWSDEALERS 


11    nj-icjr     win    likjl  uuv    y  K )  11  nu 


Let  the  Men  Wash 


y  will  not  buy  you  an  O.  K.  Washing  Machine. 

does  tlie  work  quicker,  bet- 
ter and  much  easier  than  any 
other  washing  machine  on 
the  market. 


Any  Eight  Year  Old  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Run  It 

while  you  hang  up  the  clothes.  Saves  lots  af  time  aud  hard 
workaud  does  away  with  wash  day  backaches.  The  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  It  runs 
very  easily,  almost  noiseless.  The  O.  K.  declares  fifty  two 
dividends  a  year,  payable  every  wash  day.  We  urge  that 
you  see  the  O.K.  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does 
not  handle  it.sendushis  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  one.  Wringer  box  on  every  machine. 
H.  F.  Brammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1449  Rockirgham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No   81  "---Assembly,  School 
or  Store  Room. 

25  feet  2%  inches  wide,  by 
31  feet  f>M  inches  long; 
gable  roof  H  pitch. 
Double  walls  9  feet  high. 

Price  on  application. 

Manufactured  by 

Burnham-Standeford  Co., 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 


GL 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 

fHPAD  DATP^  California,  Washington, 
l/I  ICrtr  t\f\  I  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  856  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St.,  Log  Angeles. 


I 


Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO,, 

601=2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Ca 

The  Leading;  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  000  calls  annually  for  gradu 
ates  of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  Dew  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— free. 


No  Smoke  Honse.   Smoke  moftt  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cbeftper,  cleaner  than  old  way.   Send  for  cir- 
cular.  K.  Ii.rn.user  «V  Bro,,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


ITS 

1 1  v 


STOPPED  FUEL 

Permanently  Cured  by 

OR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
NERVE  RESTORER 

No  Fiw  fttW  first day's use. 
CONSULTATION,  p«rsonal  or  bj  mtXL  trpntlao  and 

83  TRIAL  I«OTTLE  FREE 

I  Permanent  Cure,  n^i  oaly  temporary  relief,  for  all 

I  Mutoui  dihohpibh.  Epilepsy,  8paame,  St.  Vitus' 
I  Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.      Founded  1871. 

I  B  B  Kl  IMF .1(1931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAWS! 


IMan 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON    ANY  GROUND 
4  In  to  5  ft.  Through 


Folding  Q.*ie  4  MEN  with 

UCw  I  J  £  Cross-cut  Saw 


Sawing  Machine 
S  to  9  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

•RUNS  EASY   C±.  -gk-  .  SAWS  DOWN 

No      lrffiJ~*7$!tsii^JBL  TREES 
J  Backache  mu     ,  . 

fl.  weighs 
only  41 1 
lbs. 


Our  19:15  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.    Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a  l?-year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.   Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
improvements.   First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  It  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3i4-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAHLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay.  135:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular . 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  November  30,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


July. 
I  99)4®  9 


99   @  97)4 


May. 

Wednesday  H  10)4®  1  09H 

Thursday  *  ®  

Friday   1  10   @1  11 

Saturday   1  10*4@1  09ft 

Monday   1  0844®1  09% 

Tuesday    1  09%@1  08* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   46',ta.45\,  4ti'sfg*45'a 

Thursday  * — -@    -®  

Friday   45V<846>4         46  @46!4 

Saturday   45ft@45',,  45*,®  

Monday   4554®46  45'afcB46 

Tuesday   45?>@45?4         46  @45)4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


May.  1905. 

(I   14  V«  1  45'.. 

1  45?4@1  44  in 

1  44*4(al  UH 

1  44)t@l  42*4 

1  42ss@l  43% 


Dec.  1904. 

Thursday  *  @  

Friday   *l  42*@1  43'j 

Saturday   1  42)4@1  43 

Monday   1  42H@1  42'4 

Tuesday    1  42  @I  39'^ 

Wednesday   1  38)4®1  39?, 

♦  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  local 
market  in  the  way  of  trading  in  actual 
wheat.  Offerings  are  light  and  the  de- 
mand is  far  from  brisk.  Inquiry  is  mainly 
for  choice  to  select  milling,  which  is  the 
scarcest  on  the  list.  Shippers  are  practi- 
cally out  of  the  market,  as  they  cannot 
make  the  price  of  charters  and  the  price 
of  wheat  fit  with  conditions  abroad  so  as 
to  afford  them  a  profit.  The  charter 
market  is  lifeless,  so  far  as  the  wheat  car- 
rying trade  is  concerned,  and  what  a  ship 
would  command  to-day  for  carrying  wheat 
from  this  port  is  hard  to  say,  but  cer- 
tainly not  over  17s  6d  per  ton  to  Europe, 
usual  option  as  to  ports.  As  to  quotable 
values  for  spot  wheat  there  is  little  change 
in  either  milling  or  shipping  descriptions. 
If  shipping  wheat  were  crowded  to  sale 
lower  figures  than  are  nominally  current 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  Desirable 
milling  wheat  is  wanted  and  market  for 
same  is  showing  no  weakness.  The  specu- 
lative market  has  been  bobbing  up  and 
down,  following  mainly  the  manipulation 
in  Chicago,  but  there  have  been  no  pro- 
nounced fluctuations  in  either  direction. 
The  bears  were  talking  about  fine  harvest 
weather  in  Argentine  and  increased  ship- 
ments from  Australia. 

California  Milling  II  47V4@1  57)4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37V4@1  40 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  37V4<g>l  42)4 

PKICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  I1.43<ai  38)4. 

May.  1905,  delivery,  II.4Mf01.43X. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange. 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  ll.38)i®l.39V  May 
1905.  tl.42's®1.43ft. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-8-d 

Freight  rates    10»/,@ll!4s  l'®20s 

Local  market   tl  35al  374     SI  37'/®!  42'j 

Floor. 

For  desirable  qualities  the  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  full  current  rates, 
especially  for  brands  which  are  well  and 
favorably  known.  Off  qualities  are  drag- 
ging at  irregular  and  generally  low  fig- 
ures. There  is  a  tolerably  liberal  move- 
ment outward  and  local  business  is  up  to 
the  average. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice     3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  (S5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  ®4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra    8  75  ®4  40 

Barley. 

Market  continues  to  present  a  firm  tone' 
with  offerings  light  and  no  lack  of  de- 
mand, particularly  for  desirable  export 
grades.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
shipments  for  the  current  season  will  be 
much  lighter  in  the  aggregate  than  for 
many  years  past,  owing  to  the  crop  prov- 
ing small  and  no  large  proportion  of  the 
yield  being  high-grade  barley.  There  is 
not  much  No.  1  to  choice  feed  barley 
offering,  and  bears  are  slow  in  shorten- 
ing the  speculative  market  for  December 
and  May  deliveries  of  100-ton  lots  of  No.  1 
feed,  fearing  they  may  get  their  fingers 
badly  scorched  by  so  doing.  Trading  in 
barley  options  has  been  decidedly  light 
lately,  and  that  some  of  the  few  transac- 
tions reported  have  been  simply  "wash  " 
sales  is  altogether  probable. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   tl  12401  13^ 

Feed  fair  to  good   1  08*®l  l\u 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  is  @l  21 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair    1  00  ®1  10 

Oats. 

Spot  offerings  are  not  heavy  and  are 
largely  common  qualities  of  feed,  values 
for  which  are  ruling  steady.  Most  of  the 
recent  arrivals  are  Washington  oats,  and 


the  quality  of  the  last  crop  is  far  below 
the  average  for  that  State.  Strictly 
choice  to  fancy  oats  from  any  quarter  are 
so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a 
regular  way. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  50  @1  55 

White,  good  to  choice   1  37J4@1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27)4@1  35 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  30  @1  05 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

-Market  is  rather  lightly  stocked  and  is 
fully  as  firm  as  previously  noted.  East- 
ern new  crop  corn  is  coming  forward  in 
moderate  quantity,  all  the  receipts  repre- 
senting prior  arrival  purchases.  Ship- 
ments of  fair  proportions  are  being  made 
to  Central  America. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  II  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®l  50 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  35  @1  45 

Kye. 

There  is  some  inquiry,  mainly  for  seed. 
Stocks  are  light  and  market  is  firm  in 
tone. 

Good  to  choice  II  42)4®1  47)4 

Buckwheat. 

A  lot  of  650  sacks  arrived  the  current 
week,  being  the  first  receipts  of  this 
cereal  for  many  months. 

Beans. 

Prices  for  beans  of  nearly  all  kinds  con- 
tinue at  an  unusually  wide  range,  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  quality  of  this 
season's  crop.  There  are  few  Pinks  or 
Bayos  offering  which  are  not  more  or  less 
damp.  For  all  choice  dry  beans  the  mar- 
ket has  a  firm  tone.  The  short  sales  of 
Limas  at  per  cental  are  reported  to 
have  been  partly  filled  and  the  balance 
compromised. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs  13  00   @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  35 

Large  White   2  35  @2  50 

Pinks   2  00   @3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  00  @2  75 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00   ®4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  25  @4  50 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  @2  00 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  many  Peas  of  any  kind  on  the  mar- 
ket. Most  of  the  Humboldt  county  crop 
was  badly  damaged  by  rain,  causing  prices 
for  same  to  rule  low  this  season. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   ®3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00  AS  25 

Niles   1  75  ®2  25 

Hops. 

The  market  is  quiet  in  this  center,  with 
offerings  and  demand  both  light.  To 
purchase  freely,  fully  as  stiff  prices  as 
have  been  lately  ruling  would  have  to  be 
paid,  while  on  selling  pressure  concessions 
would  have  to  be  granted  buyers.  The 
attempt  to  pool  the  stocks  remaining  in 
first  hands  is  said  to  have  not  met  with 
success.  The  New  York  Producers'  Price 
Current  says:  "  The  market  is  very  quiet. 
There  is  no  demand  in  New  York  State 
for  export  whatever.  The  brewers  are 
showing  no  interest  in  the  situation  at 
present,  seeming  to  believe  that  prices 
will  ease  up  somewhat.  Dealers,  however, 
are  very  firm  in  their  views,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  remaining  stocks,  and 
feel  that  the  situation  1  arrants  the  prices 
which  are  at  present  current.  The  for- 
eign markets,  with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
many, are  quiet.  In  Germany  consider- 
able business  is  passing,  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  poorer  qualities  are  in 
great  demand  and  prices  for  same  have 
been  advanced  considerably." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop   29  ®32 

Wool. 

The  market  is  strong,  but  so  little  doing 
here,  in  the  absence  of  noteworthy  offer- 
ings, that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  quotations.  That  prices  will  rule 
higher  the  coming  season  seems  fully  as- 
sured. A  recent  purchase  of  600,000  lbs. 
Texas  Fall  wool  is  reported  at  17Jc,  the 
buyers  being  a  Connecticut  firm.  "Later 
sales  were  made  up  to  19c.  At  Melbourne, 
Australia,  prices  are  4@6c  per  pound 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

8PH1NG. 

Northern,  free  23  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  @21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  ia  @2l 

FALL. 

Northern  15  @i8 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective. . .  .9  @11 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  ®\\ 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  shows  much  the 
same  condition  as  last  noted.  The  cheaper 
grades  are  in  lightest  supply,  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  are  commanding 
relatively  the  best  figures.  Good  to  choice 
hay  is  being  offered  quite  freely.  Pros- 
pects for  any  marked  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  near  future  are  not  at  the 
moment  encouraging. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  50  @  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat                           12  no  @  13  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice                8  00  ®  12  50 

Wild  Oat                                       goo  I  10  00 

Barley                                         9  00  @  11  00 


Alfalfa   9  00  @  11  50 

Stock  hay   5  00  ®   7  00 

Compressed   12  00  @  15  1x1 

Straw,  ft  bale  ^.  40  @  65 

MIllstufTs. 

Market  for  Bran  is  firm  at  current 
rates,  with  fair  inquiry  and  stocks  not  es- 
pecially heavy.  Middlings  and  Shorts 
are  in  ample  supply.  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  are  being  rather  firmly' held, 
and  the  former  is  quotably  higher. 

Bran.  ft  ton  |18  50   @  19  50 

Middlings   24  00   ®  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00   @  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   23  50  @  24  50 

Cornmeal   31  00  ®  31  50 

Cracked  Corn     81  50  @  32  0J 

Oilcake  Meal   81  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Not  much  Alfalfa  arriving  and  fair  de- 
mand for  same;  extreme  quotations  are 
based  on  prices  asked  by  jobbers.  Mar- 
ket for  Mustard  Seed  presents  a  firm  tone, 
offerings  being  light,  either  on  the  spot 
or  to  arrive. 

Flax   11  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50   @  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  mi  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ©13 

Canary   6)4®  6% 

gape   IX®  2'4 

Hemp   3)4@- 

Timothy   5  @  5)4 

Honey. 

There  is  no  very  active  movement. 
Asking  prices  are  without  appreciable 
change,  but  large  buyers  refuse  to  oper- 
ate at  top  figures.  Spot  stocks  are  of 
very  moderate  proportions,  especially 
of  choice  to  select. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6   @  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   i'ti®  5)4 

Extracted,  Amber   354®  4« 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  @  8V4 

White  Comb,  l-frames  1D4®I2'4 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Yalues  are  ruling  decidedly  steady. 
Not  much  wax  arriving  from  any  quar- 
ter. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  lb  29  ®30 

Dark  27  ®28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Demand  for  good  to  choice  Beef  is  fairly 
active,  prices  remaining  quotably  as  last 
noted.  Yeal  is  not  in  heavy  receipt  and 
best  qualities  sell  readily  at  full  current 
rates.  Mutton  is  in  very  fair  request  at 
quotably  unchanged  values.  Market  for 
choice  Lamb  is  moderately  firm.  Hogs 
are  not  arriving  freely  and  all  which  are 
in  prime  to  choice  condition  are  meeting 
with  a  good  market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  0>   6)4<H;  6ft 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  @  5)4 

Beef,  3rd  quality   3  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6)4@7c;  wethers   7  ®  7)4 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  fts   5  ®  5'8 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4?a@  4ft 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4ft®  5 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   6  ®  7 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   T  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  >  r.   8  @9 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  active  inquiry  for  Hides  and 
market  is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Con- 
siderable movement  in  Pelts  and  Tallow, 
values  ruling  steady. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  @ll      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts  —  ®I0      —  @9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  —  @  9)4   —  ©8)4 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  ®  9)4  —  ®  Shi 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts  —  ®  9)4  —  ®  8)4 

Stags  :  — >  @7      —  @6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10)4   —  @  9)4 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @ll      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  @ll)4  —  @10)4 

Dry  Hides  —  @17      —  ®16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  ®15     —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00@1  50 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f(  skin   40®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  SO 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4)4 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2)4®3)4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Same  inactivity  in  this  department  as 
previously  noted.  Quotations  are  with- 
out change  and  represent  prices  asked. 

Bean  Bags  I  4ft@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6'/,® 7)4 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5ft@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   5*®5)4 

Grain  Bags,  San  Quentin,  ft  100    4  60  ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4-ft   32  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  3Wft   30  ® — 

Poultry. 

The  Turkey  market  around  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  is  subjeetjto  speedy 
and  sharp  fluctuations,  so  much  so  that 
the  shrewdest  dealers  often  fail  to  guess 
it  correctly  half  a  day  or  even  half  an 
hour  ahead.  Our  last  report  closed  Tues- 
day prior  to  Thanksgiving.  Choice 
Dressed  were  then  commanding  in  a  lim- 


ited way  2(<c.,  and  holders  of  carload  lots 
were  contending  for  27c.  per  lb.  wholesale 
and  refused  bids  of  25c.  from  the  heaviest 
buyors  in  the  trade.  Only  a  few  hours 
after  bids  of  25c.  wore  refused  the  choicest 
Dressed  Turkeys  were  selling  at  20c.  per 
lb.,  the  smallest  buyers  being  able  to  ob- 
tain them  at  this  figure.  Poor  Turkeys 
sold  down  to  12Jc.  per  lb.  retail.  There 
were  heavy  quantities  of  poor  Turkeys  on 
the  market  and  large  lots  of  as  choice  as 
were  ever  seen.  The  poor  should  not 
have  been  shipped  in,  and  asking  prices 
for  good  stock  should  have  been  more 
reasonable  at  the  opening.  Speculators 
got  hold  of  the  market,  however,  and 
made  a  sorry  mess  of  it  for  themselves 
and  the  trade  generally.  Many  con- 
sumers provided  themselves  with  Chick- 
ens, Ducks  or  Geese  before  the  break  in 
Turkeys.  Prices  for  all  poultry  other 
than  Turkeys  have  been  ruling  fairly 
steady  to  firm. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  ft  ft  118®  21 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers.  *  ft   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  tt>    15  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   450  @500 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®  6  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50   @  3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   6  00   ®  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @225 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  25  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  00  @  I  50 

Pigeons,  youn<<   2  25  @  2  50 

Batter. 

Asking  prices  for  fresh  butter  of  good 
to  choice  quality  have  been  advanced 
l@2c.  per  lb.,  but  at  the  higher  figures 
buyers  have  not  been  taking  hold  freely. 
There  is  some  demand  for  shipment, 
mostly  for  the  best  and  the  cheapest, 
medium  qualities  not  being  inquired  for 
to  any  great  extent  on  outside  account. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   20  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  ®I9 

Creamery,  seconds   W  ®17 

Dairy,  select   18  @— 

Hairy,  firsts   17  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   13  ®14 

Mixed  Store   10  ®12 

Cheese. 

Market  is  rather  quiet  for  both  flats 
and  small  cheese.  There  is  not  much 
selling  pressure  on  desirable  qualities, 
however,  and  prevailing  values  are  being 
tolerably  well  maintained. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11)4@12^4 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   9S4®10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  ®13 

Eastern   12  @14 

Kegs. 

As  foreshadowed  in  last  review,  the 
market  is  lower,  receivers  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  reduce  asking  ligures  to  prevent 
accumulations.  There  are  still  heavy 
stocks  of  cold  storage  eggs  in  the  hands 
of  both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  in 
consequence  rather  limited  demand  for 
the  higher  priced  fresh. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  37  @39 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  @35 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  <a»30 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®27 

Eastern  seconds   19  @21 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  now  in 
season  arrived  sparingly,  and  where  the 
quality  was  all  right,  generally  good 
prices  were  realized.  In  the  quotable 
range  of  values  there  were  no  pronounced 
changes.  Onions  were  in  moderate  re- 
ceipt, and  holders  of  choice  were  asking  a 
further  advance. 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  ft   4   ®  6 

Beans,  String,  ft  tb   3  ®  5 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft   3  @  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts. . .     65  @  75 

Egg  Plant.  *  box   75  ®  1  25 

Garlic,  »  ft   4    ffl  5 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  cl\   2  00   ®  2  50 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ft  lb    4   ®  6 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  box   35  ®  80 

Rhubarb,  f,  box   60   ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Aug.,  small  bx     75   (5)  1  00 

Tomatoes,  box   50  @100 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®90  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Market  showed  much  the  same  general 
condition  as  previous  week.  Ordinary 
qualities  of  Burbanks  were  in  heavy  sup- 
ply, and  met  with  a  slow  market  at  fully 
as  low  figures  as  had  been  ruling.  For 
strictly  choice  to  select  there  was  a  fair 
demand  at  steady  values.  Sweets  contin- 
ued to  be  offered  freely  and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   90  ®  1  35 

River  Burbanks.  »  cental   40  ia  75 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  ft  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   75  <<v  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   75  ®  90 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  heavy  stock  and  for  the 
general  run  of  offerings  the  market  is 
lacking  in  firmness.  Further  liberal  re- 
ceipts this  week,  largely  from  the  North, 
added  materially  to  the  previous  accumu- 
lations. That  there  will  be  any  special 
change  for  the  better  in  the  near  future 
is  not  probable.  The  present  situation 
would  be  still  worse  were  it  not  for  the 
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fact  that  most  of  the  Apples  now  here  are 
owned  by  the  dealers.  Choice  Winter 
Nelis  Pears  were  in  light  stock  and  were 
salable  to  advantage.  For  common  cook- 
ing Pears  the  inquiry  was  not  brisk.  Per- 
simmons were  not  in  heavy  supply,  but 
moved  rather  slowly  at  much  the  same 
figures  as  previous  week.  Grapes  are 
nearly  out  of  season;  present  offerings 
other  than  cold  storage  holdings  are 
mostly  of  rather  ordinary  quality.  Do- 
mestic Berries  made  a  poor  display,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality;  choice  were  in 
such  light  supply  as  to  be  hardly  quot- 
able. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  25   @   1  40 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fl>.  bx.. .    1  00   @    1  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  $  box   60  @  100 

Apples,  Lady,  ft  box   1  75   @   2  25 

Grapes,  $  box  or  crate   40   @   1  00 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   75  @   1  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  $  box   1  25  @   1  75 

Pears,  Cooking,  fi  box   50  @  75 

Persimmons,  f>  regular  box   50   @  85 

Raspberries,  $  chest   7  00   @    8  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  fi  chest  10  00  @  12  00 
Strawberries,  large,  fs  chest   4  00  @   7  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  not  showing  as  much  activity  as 
for  some  weeks  preceding,  but  there  is 
fully  as  much  doing  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected,  considering  the  light 
stocks  of  most  descriptions.  Firmness  in 
the  general  tone  is  quite  as  pronounced  as 
at  date  of  last  review,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  anticipating  any  sagging 
of  values  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son, unless  it  be  on  Apples,  which  are 
subject  to  conditions  East,  where  this 
fruit  is  in  free  supply  and  is  offering  at 
easy  figures,  naturally  tending  to  depress 
values  for  the  home  product.  Peaches 
are  being  very  firmly  held.  Apricots  of 
high  grade  are  not  obtainable  in  great 
quantity  at  extreme  current  figures. 
Choice  to  fancy  Pears  are  scarce  and 
have  been  all  the  season.  There  are  few 
Pitted  Plums  and  buyers  in  quest  of 
choice  find  it  necessary  to  pay  tolerably 
stiff  prices.  Prunes  now  offering  are 
mostly  medium  sizes  and  for  desirable 
qualities  current  values  are  not  difficult 
to  realize.  The  ship  British  Isles  cleared 
yesterday  for  London  with  924,688  lbs. 
Prunes  as  part  cargo.  The  steamer  Peru 
took  for  New  York  325,000  lbs.  Prunes. 
The  steamer  Queen,  destined  for  British 
Columbia,  carried  20,000  lbs.  Prunes  and 
$4230  lbs.  of  other  dried  fruits,  exclusive 
of  Raisins. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4VS@  5 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-lb  boxes.  6  @  6y, 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  ®)iy2 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fl>          7H@  8J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-B>  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  1H®  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  fs  ft   6$£@  7H 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  (ffiiou 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5^4®  6U 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  @  8H 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   &%@  7(/2 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7H 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lV4®13ic;  40-50s,  3%@4c; 
50-60S,  2%@3c;  60-70s,  2'4@2Hc;  70-80s,  li£@2c; 
80-90s,  1H@1Xo;  90-lOOs,  l@lMc;  small,  %@lc 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%@  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   3K@  4V4 

Pigs,  White,  In  bulk   2  @  2'/2 

Pigs,  Black   2%@  4 

Raisins. 

Market  is  firm,  with  stocks  of  only  mod- 
erate volume  in  both  first  and  second 
hands.  Especially  are  high  grade  Raisins 
being  firmly  held,  the  proportion  of  offer- 
ings being  light  of  this  description. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2  crown,  20- ft  box  ...    90   @  95 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-ft>  box   95  @1  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-B)  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20-th  box  185  @  

Imperials.  20- ft  box   2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3>4(a3vtc 

3-  Crown  Standard  3^@.4^c 

4-  Crown  Standard  .'.4^@5Hc 

Seedless  Thompsons   — @4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — ®3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6V4c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5!4c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  b%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded     .  4%o 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dlst.,  509. .  ,4^®4%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.4i4@7!ic 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  heavy  receipt  and  for 
the  general  run  of  offerings  the  market 
lacked  firmness.  Much  of  the  fruit  was 
of  small  size  and  not  fully  ripe.  The 
steamer  Sonoma,  to  sail  to-morrow,  will 
carry  several  carloads  for  Australia  and 
about  1,000  boxes  for  Honolulu.  Lemon 
market  is  quiet,  but  is  ruling  steady  for 
desirable  stock.  Limes  are  in  fair  supply 
and  are  offering  at  unchanged  figures. 

Oranges,  Navels,  $  box                     1  25  @2  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box                   75  @1  25 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,     box        3  00  @3  25 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  25  @2  75 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $s  box                             1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00  @  

Nuts. 

Almonds  of  choice  to  select  quality  are 
in  light  stock.    Offerings  are  principally 


Weight  in  a  Fence  Means  Strength 

It  costs  more  money  to  manufacture  a  heavy  fence  than  a  light  one;  yet 
pound  for  pound  our  fence  is  cheapest  per  rod.  With  this  extra  weight 
comes  extra  strength,  durability,  fine  appearance  and  lasting  quality. 


American 
Fence 


Weighs  more  to  the  running  rod  than  any  fence  manufactured,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  several  important  points  of  superiority  of  our  fence  over  all  others. 
When  you  buy  fence  you  should  be  sure  to  serve  your  own  best  interests  and 
at  least  examine  the  AMERICAN.  Compare  it  with  all  others  on  the  market; 
we  will  abide  by  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

There  is  a  responsible  dealer  in  every  town  handling  American  Fence- 
hunt  him  up.  and  he  will  show  you  the  fence  of  responsibility,  the  fence  that 
lasts,  the  fence  that  will  look  well,  the  fence  that  will  hold,  the  fence  that 
will  turn  everything,  except  wind  and  water. 

We  have  a  Fence  Book  that  tells  a  lot  of  things  you  should  know  about  a 
good  Woven  Wire  Fence.  It  tells  how  to  choose  the  best;  it  tells  how  to  put 
up  a  fence;  it  gives  you  details  as  to  the  kind  and  size  you  should  buy  for  all 
purposes— and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  important. 

By  all  memis  drop  us  a  line  and  get  this  book. 
It  is  free  on  request.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55  Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


common  to  medium  grades,  and  for  these 
there  is  no  active  inquiry.  There  are  few 
Walnuts  now  unplaced;  No.  1  soft  shell 
are  especially  in  scanty  supply  and  market 
for  same  is  strong. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  $  ft   8  @10 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5H<®  6S4 

Cal  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  ®11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  <a»ll 

Cal.  Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   8  @  9 

Wine. 

Market  for  dry  wines  is  moderately 
active  and  is  displaying  considerable  firm- 
ness. One  transfer  of  this  year's  wine  is 
noted  at  15c  per  gallon,  delivered  at  win- 
ery, the  buyer  furnishing  the  puncheons. 
One  lot  was  purchased  at  17c  for  shipment 
to  Bremen,  but  this  wine  will  probably 
have  to  be  held  until  suitable  for  ship- 
ment, and  the  loss  by  shrinkage  through 
racking  off  come  upon  the  seller.  Choice 
dry  wine  of  1903  vintage  has  been  placed 
at  25c.  Sweet  wines  are  without  quotable 
improvement,  being  in  liberal  stock. 
Sweet  wines  of  1903  are  quoted  at  32c  per 
gallon  in  half  barrels,  San  Francisco  deliv- 
ery. Receipts  of  wine  the  past  week  were 
442,275  gallons,  and  for  previous  w^ek 
391,825  gallons.  The  steamer  Peru,  sail- 
ing Saturday  last,  carried  144,630  gallons, 
mostly  for  New  York. 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   71,888 

Wheat,  ctls   30,692 

Barley,  ctls   28,5»6 

Oats,  ctls   17,563 

Corn,  ctls   4,000 

Rye,  ctls   2,411 

Beans,  sks   41.566 

Potatoes,  sks   29,130 

Onions,  sks   1,133 

Hay,  tons   2,080 

Wool,  bales   745 

Hops,  bales   884 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


2,098,235 
1,409,316 
1,816,340 
547,379 
86,543 
29,181 
355,552 
538,836 
65,394 
90,258 
36,566 
27,009 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,551,516 
892,639 
3,554,664 
585,983 
65,389 
28,178 
449,234 
542,997 
84,100 
93,161 
31,061 
20,918 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  COTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  J*  sk                   57,464(  1,647,884 

Wheat,  ctls                     419,  430,307 

Barley,  ctls                76,026  1,037,418 

Oats,  ctls                        774'  15,613 

Corn,  ctls                      2,434'  41,006 

Beans,  sks                    6,398  34,437 

Hay,  bales                    1,669  64,286 

Wool,  lbs  |  809,532 

Hops,  lbs                       1,532  185/  " 

Honey,  cases                  22  1,168 

Potatoes,  pkgs              2,143  43,( 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Cured  Spavins  of  Five  Years'  Standing;. 

Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  Apr.  5,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  and  found  it  very  satisfactory  in  three  cases. 
I  cured  spavins  of  five  years'  standing.  I  am  so 
pleased  with  the  remedy  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Dis- 
eases."     Very  truly  yours, 

JAS.  EGBERT  D.  YOUNG. 


140,000  Deaths  a  Year 
From  This  One  Cause 

The  last  census  shows  that  next  to 
consumption  there  are  more  deaths 
from  "kidney  troubles,"  so  called,  than 
from  anything  else. 

You  will  begin  to  understand  it  all 
when  we  tell  you  that  Brights  Disease 
IS  kidney  trouble.  The  first  few  months 
it  is  commonly  called  "kidney  trouble." 
After  the  kidney  trouble  fastens  it  is 
then  called  Brights  Disease. 

If  you  have  had  kidney  trouble  more 
than  a  few  months,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  only  a  cure  for  Brights 
Disease  will  save  your  life.  There  never 
was  but  one  known. 

You  may  have  but  one  or  two  symp- 
toms now.  May  be  only  a  small  pain 
in  the  back,  or  a  little  weakness,  or  a 
little  sediment,  or  you  may  be  a  little 
drowsy,  or  the  feet  may  be  a  little 
swollen,  or  you  have  to  get  up  several 
times  in  the  night.  It  shows  these 
small  ways  at  first,  but  a  little  later 
comes  the  dropsy,  heart  trouble,  sleep- 
less nights,  weakness — then  death. 

Fulton's  Renal  Compound  is  saving 
87  per  cent.  But  the  longer  you  wait 
the  more  chances  you  are  taking.  If 
you  have  kidney  trouble  why  not  take 
Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for  Brights 
Disease  now  and  nip  it  in  the  bud  ? 
Costs  no  more  than  simple  "kidney 
trouble"  nostrums.  No  matter  how 
mild  it  appears,  you  owe  it  to  your 
family  to  stop  that  dangerous  trouble 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Brights  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Paixrt: 

tipenetrat 
llpre^ervevT, 
|\  prevents 
II  decay. 
IjUsedall 
flover  the 
31  world. 

//Booklet  free.V 
The  Paraffine  Paint  Co 

24  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angelet,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AQBNCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ei- 
t :  plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire. 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 

t  iji  C  Pf  €88 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  cert  tied  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  Th.  se  a  e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches  and  glv* 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  stope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guid« 
sent  free  on  application. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE\  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


■ 


F.S.BURCH 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  Irom 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  tbe  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


HENRY    B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York.  Room  14,  fourth  floor,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Bush  348. 
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HAL  PRESS. 


December  3,  1904. 


Superior  Disc  Harrow. 

Just  the  Tool  for  Working  Alfalfa  Fields. 

EACH    DISC    IS    ATTACHED    INDEPENDENTLY    TO    EACH  BAR. 
THEY    ARE    NOT    IN  GANGS. 


Stumps  and  rocks  make  no  difference  in  the  good  work  the 
Superior  Disc  Harrow  on  Wheels  will  do  every  day  in  the 
year.  Every  available  foot  of  ground  receives  perfect  cultiva- 
tion. Hollows  and  ridges  are  all  cut  out.  The  center-cut  disc 
or  the  center-cut  tooth  cuts  out  all  the  center. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

STATE  ACENTS. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifuge  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Mot  rr. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  IATEST  IM  "ROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  lhan  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Palentad  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 

1  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  W6.SO 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


THE  "BOSS" 

PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 


Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


13  inches  long, 
14 
16 
18 

2-1 

to 


t  9.00  per  1000 
10.00     "  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  BAPID«,  MICH. 


Cuts  frnm 
both  sides 
of  1  imb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  lor 
circular 
and  prices. 


HEAD 
BACK 
LECS 


ACHE 


Ache  all  over.  Throat  sore.  Eyes 
and  Nose  running,  slight  cough 
with  chills ;  this  is  La  Grippe. 

taken  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  will  break  it  up 
if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  only  one  Painkiller.-PERRY  DAVIS'" 


THE   SWINE  YARD. 

Selection  of  Breeding  Swine. 

By  Mr.  Ei.ias  GAl.l.fp,  at  the  California  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  Convention. 

It  is  difficult  to  impart  information  by 
the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil  that  will  be 
an  unerring  and  intelligent  guide  for 
persons  who  desire  to  select  pigs  suita- 
ble for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  like 
all  other  knowledge  in  this,  that  in- 
structions, if  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
considered,  aid  the  beginner  a  great 
deal,  yet  do  not  fill  the  place  of  expe- 
rience. Selecting  breeding  animals  is 
an  education  that  can  never  be  com- 
pleted, and  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience will  not  guide  unerringly.  Great 
proficiency  may  be  attained,  but  the 
diligent,  careful  and  thoughtful  breeder 
wili  always  be  learning. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not 
claim  perfect  mastery  of  the  science  of 
selecting  and  breeding  Poland  Chinas; 
on  the  contrary,  errors  and  mistakes 
lie  along  a  pathway  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  study  and  act- 
ive experience;  that  the  future  may  ex- 
hibit many  more  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  If  some  of  the  many 
stumbling  blocks  can  be  located  and 
pointed  out  and  fairly  good  paths  indi- 
cated for  consideration  the  writer's  ob- 
ject will  be  attained. 

It  is  upon  such  a  theory  that  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  submitted.  We 
find  also  that  pigs  are  kept  under  the 
most  varied  circumstances,  from  those 
effecting  the  single-sty  pig,  for  exam- 
ple, or  the  few  gleaners  about  the  farm- 
yard, to  the  more  extensive  herds  un- 
der the  broader  management  known  as 
swine  husbandry.  Owing  to  this  great 
diversity  of  conditions  to  be  taken  into 
account  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
in  words  definite  teachings  exactly 
suited  to  each  case.  At  the  very  out- 
set, in  the  selection  of  stock,  there  is  a 
wide  range  for  difference  in  choice.  To 
produce  pure-bred  stock  to  be  sold  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  common  stock  may  be  the  ob- 
ject in  view  with  some.  To  rear  and 
feed  hogs  for  what  they  will  bring  on 
the  market  when  fat  may  be  the  aim  of 
others. 

Location,  the  amount  of  capital  at 
command  and  man's  own  taste  or  dis- 
position in  such  matters  must  help  de- 
termine which  of  these  classes  he  will 
enter,  or  whether,  as  is  often  done,  he 
will  rear  and  breed  hogs  with  both  ob- 
jects in  view. 

In  founding  a  herd  for  the  production 
of  pure-bred  stock  it  is  advisable  that 
the  novice  buy  only  from  some  reliable 
and  experienced  breeder,  and  that  he 
leave  to  him  the  selection  of  the  ani- 
mals. If  the  man  of  whom  we  buy  is 
really  a  breeder  of  experience  his 
knowledge  of  the  points  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  mating  of  stock  will  be  ad- 
visable, and  if  he  be  reliable  it  will  be 
money  well  invested  to  pay  him  not 
only  for  good  animals,  but  for  selection 
of  such  as  are  best  suited  for  breeding 
together.  It  will  be  time  and  money 
saved  to  begin  right.  Taking  as  a 
foundation  so  far  as  available  the  best 
stock  and  the  ripest  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  experimenting  and  the 
testing  of  new  born  theories  after  we 
are  fairly  in  the  field. 

Having  once  learned  something  of  the 
business  from  observation  and  practice, 
we  may  in  later  purchases  trust  more 
to  ourselves,  but  at  the  start  it  is  cer- 


tainly best  to  rely  upon  the  judgment 
of  a  well  informed  and  trustworthy 
breeder  and  have  him  select  for  us  a 
boar  and  one  or  more  sows,  both  sexes 
to  be  pure-bred  animals.  The  fairs  give 
good  opportunity  for  examining  the 
stock  of  leading  breeders  and  of  selecting 
t;ood  pigs.  Yet  much  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  from  show  pigs. 
Usually  they  are  very  fat,  often  they 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  forc- 
ing process  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  In  very  many  cases  the 
pigs  of  the  same  stock  which  have  been 
left  at  home,  perhaps  in  rather  thin 
llesh,  will  prove  more  desirable  as  sires 
and  dams. 

In  selecting  there  is  room  for  notions. 
We  confess  to  having  our  own.  Among 
these  is  one  that  we  do  not  admit  the 
correctness  of  the  advice  to  select  a 
fine  boned,  compact,  round  bodied, 
short  nosed,  flabby  jowled,  pig,  even  if 
he  be  a  little  undersized.  We  like 
good  strong  masculine  character. 
What  breeder  of  Shorthorns  would 
select  a  bull  with  a  cow  head  and  femi- 
nine appearance?  It  has  been  an  old- 
time  saying  that  the  female  should  be 
much  coarser  than  the  male.  I  am  like 
the  Irishman  who  said  if  either  of  them 
are  large  and  coarse  let  the  two  of 
them  be  that  same.  If  we  count  sev- 
eral points  more  important  with  any  of 
our  improved  breeds  of  pigs  than  an 
exceptionally  short  nose,  or  neck,  or 
remarkably  heavy,  flabby  jowl,  such 
animals  are  apt  to  have  throat  trouble. 

A  pig  should  have  a  smooth,  clean 
face.  A  common  expression  of  our 
livestock  writers  is  that  constitution  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  I  agree 
with  them.  A  pig  may  have  all  the 
good  points  that  the  standard  of  that 
breed  requires,  but  if  he  possess  a  poor 
constitution  he  should  be  rejected  as  a 
breeder.  There  is  no  certain  and  infal- 
lible sign  of  this  much  desired  and  es 
sential  thing  called  constitution,  yet 
there  are  many  outward  signs  that  in- 
dicate not  only  its  existence,  but  the 
degree  of  its  strength. 

As  commonly  used  it  means  the  vital 
power  or  health  and  strength  of  the 
animal.  Some  of  the  outward  signs  of 
a  strong  vitality  are  a  large,  wide 
chest — that  is  that  part  of  the  hog  en- 
closed within  the  ribs.  There  lie  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  the  other 
internal  organs.  They  must  be  shaped 
as  to  furnish  a  large,  roomy  cavity 
for  those  organs  to  have  sufficient  room 
for  full  size  and  to  insure  full  and  free 
action.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  or- 
gans which  perform  such  important 
functions  must  be  large  and  must  have 
ample  room  for  their  ceaseless  labors. 
In  addition  to  this  the  body  should  have 
good  supports,  a  strong  back,  feet  and 
legs.  The  skin,  hair,  eyes  and  tail  are 
all  outside  sentinels  which  tell  whether 
the  internal  organs  are  working  prop- 
erly. If  the  eye  is  clear  and  bright, 
the  hair  smooth  and  laying  close  to  the 
body,  and  the  skin  soft  and  elastic  and 
the  tail  carried  in  curls,  the  internal  or- 
gans are  doing  their  duty;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  eye  is  red,  watery  and 
dull,  the  hair  dry  or  harsh  and  stand- 
ing up  from  the  body,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  inside,  and  as  these  symp- 
toms are  more  or  less  intense  they  indi- 
cate acute  or  chronic  weakness  and  lack 
of  constitution.  Well  may  it,  therefore, 
be  said  that  constitution  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  A  fine  external  form 
is  the  result  of  superior  internal  organ- 
ism. Then  in  selecting  breeding  swine, 
select  those  which  have  broad,  straight 
or  slightly  arched  backs,  large,  deep 
chests,  full  sides  and  flanks,  good,  stout 
feet  and  legs,  smooth,  soft  and  close- 
lying  hair  and  a  soft,  elastic  skin,  and 
the  animal  will  likely  have  a  good  con- 
stitution and  be  a  good  feeder.  On  the 
other  hand,  avoid  sunken  and  narrow 
backs,  flat,  narrow  chests  and  sides, 
pinched  flanks,  weak,  crooked  or  de- 
formed legs  and  harsh,  dry  or  wrinkled 
skin. 

Whichever  breed  is  selected,  the 
symmetry  should  approach  as  near  as 
possible  the  ideal  hog  of  the  selected 
breed.  In  addition  there  should  be  uni- 
formity in  the  animals  selected.  I 
would  not  recommend  the  breeding  of 
two  animals  together  that  were  just 
alike  in  every  respect;  one  should  be  a 
little  better  than  the  other.  If  you 
want  to  breed  the  largest  of  the  breed, 
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select  all  large  hogs.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  smallest  of  the  breed  suit  you, 
select  all  small  animals.  Do  not  take 
some  large  and  some  small  ones  and 
hope  by  coupling  one  with  the  other  to 
thus  produce  the  medium  in  size,  as  dis- 
appointment will  most  likely  be  the  re- 
sult. Another  important  feature  is 
pedigree.  It  is  the  pedigree  or  history 
of  the  animal  that  enables  you  to  learn 
whether  it  has  for  its  ancestry  pure- 
blooded  and  uniform  animals.  It  is  the 
record  of  the  past  that  will  be  a  guide 
to  the  future  events.  The  truth  is,  no 
person  should  select  a  breeding  animal 
without  some  inquiry  as  to  its  sire  and 
dam,  and  all  persons  try  even  when 
buying  scrubs  to  get  a  son  or  daughter 
of  some  famous  horse,  cow,  sheep  or 
hog,  that  has  been  noted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  will  pay  more  for  such  an 
animal  than  for  another  equally  good 
that  has  no  such  known  connection. 
Animals  of  the  same  family  or  line,  not 
too  closely  related,  should  be  selected, 
rather  than  to  risk  the  union  of  differ- 
ent families.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  hav- 
ing your  breeders  akin.  Several  years 
ago  I  purchased  from  C.  W.  Jones  of 
Richland,  Mich.,  a  pair  of  Poland  China 
pigs.  On  receiving  the  pedigrees  they 
were  closely  related.  I  was  not  pleased 
and  wrote  to  him.  In  reply  I  received 
a  long  letter  showing  me  how  the  grea  t 
and  noted  hogs  of  that  breed  were  bred. 
C.  W.  Jones  was  in  his  day  the  prince 
of  breeders.  It  was  he  that  directed 
the  crosses  that  produced  the  most 
noted  breeding  hogs  in  the  early  days, 
the  ancestors  of  our  most  noted  fami- 
lies of  the  Poland  China  breed  of  the 
present  day.  For  several  years  the 
writer  believed  in  the  no-kin  doctrine, 
but  finally  yielded  to  that  valuable 
school,  the  ideas  and  advice  of  men 
that  have  made  a  success  of  breeding 
valuable  animals  and  improving  the 
modern  breeds  of  swine.  In  selecting 
breeders  avoid  coarse  heads,  thick, 
flabby  ears,  fish  or  crooked  backs, 
crooked  legs,  bad  feet,  coarse  hair,  slab 
sides,  coarse  tails,  narrow  hips  and 
loins  higher  behind  than  in  front, 
a  loose,  waddling  walk.  You  have  no- 
ticed hogs  whose  backs  and  bodies  had 
a  wavering  or  serpentine  motion  in 
walking,  like  a  large,  ungainly  dog; 
avoid  them,  as  they  lack  nerve  and  vi- 
tality. They  were  born  tired  and  will 
always  remain  tired;  they  move  slowly, 
just  fast  enough  to  be  caught  by  dis- 
ease and  grim  death  will  take  them  in. 
There  is  another  large  element  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  vigorous, 
active  animal  is  more  impressive  than 
the  dull,  sluggish  one.  If  the  male  and 
female  are  each  active  and  vigorous 
and  can  trace  back  to  an  ancestry  of 


like  character,  their  offspring  will  in- 
herit those  good  qualities.  If  there  be 
in  male  or  female  weak  points,  combat 
them  with  the  strongest  currents  of  an 
opposite  character  that  can  be  mar- 
shaled. 

Look  first  to  strong  constitutional 
qualities  and  let  fancy  points  give  way 
before  those  that  fix  stamina,  strength 
and  profit.  What  we  properly  enough 
call  fancy  points  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  selecting  pure-bred  hogs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  most  judges  find 
themselves  looking  for  these  at  first 
glance,  or  the  absence  of  them  is  de- 
tected almost  at  first  sight.  A  black 
nnse  on  a  Shorthorn  or  a  flesh-colored 
nose  on  a  Jersey  will  at  on.ee  arrest  the 
attention  of  one  familiar  with  these 
breeds,  perhaps  more  readily  than  a 
deficiency  in  some  point  of  much 
greater  intrinsic  importance.  A  Berk- 
shire pig  may  have  a  dishing  face,  erect 
ear,  four  white  feet  and  white  in  face 
and  tip  of  tail  and  yet  be  a  poor  speci- 
men of  a  pig.  A  Jersey  bull  may  have 
full  black  points,  a  well-defined  muzzle 
ring  and  a  wonderful  escutcheon,  yet 
be  a  poor  individual. 

We  count  it  fully  as  important  to  look 
for  defects  as  it  is  to  look  for  excellen- 
cies. To  select  the  pigs  with  the  few- 
est defects  is  probably  a  safer  and 
better  rule  than  to  select  the  animal 
with  the  most  good  points.  There  is 
always  danger  that  some  showy  and 
desirable  characteristic  may  so  attract 
one  that  several  somewhat  serious  de- 
fects may  be  passed  over.  A  fine  style 
may  make  one  overlook  comparative 
weakness  in  a  half  dozen  points. 

Some  pigs  favorably  impress  one  at 
first  sight,  yet  may  have  only  moder- 
ate excellence,  while  other  pigs  at  first 
sight  unprepossessing  are  found  to  be 
good  all  over  when  examined  in  detail. 

High  conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
the  impressions  made,  but  little  weight 
in  deciding  real  merit. 

The  hog  has  become  the  medium  to 
market  the  wastes  of  our  immense 
wheat  fields,  our  fruit  orchards,  our 
vineyards  and  the  by-products  of  the 
dairies  of  this  great  State,  and  the 
small  cost  of  rearing  and  the  wonderful 
powers  of  thrift,  with  proper  attention, 
render  it  almost  indispensable  in  every 
farming  community.  It  is  the  only 
domestic  animal  reared  and  fed  solely 
for  the  sale  of  its  flesh.  Principal  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  in  selecting  breed- 
ing swine  is  to  produce  animals  that 
will  be  as  near  perfect  machines  for 
converting  our  wastes  and  grasses  into 
pork  and  lard  as  a  due  regard  to  the 
health  and  reproductive  qualities  will 
permit— in  other  words,  a  hog  that  will 
uniformly  produce  the  largest  amount 
of  food  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
with  the  least  expense  and  risk.  To 
secure  these  ends,  good  health,  vigor- 
ous appetite,  docility,  rapid  and  large 
growth,  fertility,  usual  aptitude  to  fat- 
ten and  a  quiet  disposition  are  neces- 
sary and  indispensable.  In  fact, 
healthy,  vigorous  constitution,  quiet 
disposition  and  great  powers  of  assimi- 
lation are  the  ground  work  and  basis 
of  rapid  growth  and  profitable  pork 
making.  In  selecting  our  breeding 
hogs  the  above  qualifications  should  be 
duly  considered. 


"Just  a  Little  Cold" 

does  not  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,  all-winter  cough,  if 
you  take 

Allen's 

Ltmg 

Balsam 

Depend  on  it  always  to  cure  even 
the   most    deep-seated  coughs 
and  colds. 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  S4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3Hc  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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De  Laval  Dairy  Mstate 

SupplyCo.      V  No.  of  cows 

8.11DrnmmSt.S.nFr,nciSco    M      beinS  milked. 
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National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

From  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  tolay  and  can  be  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestruc  tible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


6th  and  Mateo  Sts.,  I.OS  ANGELES. 
301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


f 

INITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paving  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

BALFOUR  GUTHRIE  &  CO  3J8  California  Street,  San  Francfaco. 
DJXl^J,  UU  J.  X  J.1VJ.J-.  V-.V./.f       Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


GREENBANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  VH\  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PUBS  POTASH. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  D&  Nokman  Nbilson.  San  Francisco  Veterin- 
ary College,  510  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


PROBABLY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

TO  the  Editor  :— I  have  been  taking 
your  paper  for  about  a  year  and  have 
read  many  valuable  articles  in  it.  Will 
ask  if  you  can  send  me  any  information 
about  a  sick  cow  ?  She  has  been  cough- 
ing1 (a  dry  cough)  for  about  two  months 
and  losing  flesh  rapidly;  has  very  poor 
appetite  and  has  given  birth  to  calf. 
After  trying  several  kinds  of  medicines 
she  is  not  improved.  Any  information 
will  be  thankfully  received.  —  R.  G.  G., 
Sebastopol. 

The  cow  has  probably  tuberculosis. 
Get  the  local  veterinarian  to  test  her 
with  tuberculin.  Isolate  the  cow  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd  and  do  not  use  the 
milk  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Norman  Neilson,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  P. 


Demand  for  Good  Horses.— Tulare 
Register:  Twelve  gentlemen  at  Farm- 
ersville  Saturday  closed  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  an  imported  Percheron 
stallion,  three  years  of  age,  or  slightly 
past,  and  weighing  1700  pounds.  He  is 
coal  black  in  color,  and  of  magnificent 
form.  Edward  and  John  Hart,  Wiley 
Hinds,  Mr.  Avery,  Spear  Brothers,  H.  T. 
Anderson,  T.  Mills,  Jerome  Van  Gordon 
and  three  others,  whose  names  we  did  not 
learn,  are  the  buyers.  The  price  paid 
was  $2700.  The  company  organized  Sat- 
urday by  electing  a  president,  secretary 
and  board  of  directors. 

Jan.  I.  1886. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tiittle,  Dear  Sir  — This  is  to  certify  that 
1  have  used  Tuttle's  Elixir,  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and 
for  colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  SHAW, 
No.  Weymouth  &  Boston  Express. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  ff.  W.  from  PET  ALUM  A,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


frank  a.  mecHnm, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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They  will  semi  you  an  ^^^^^^^^ 

interesting  book  on  live  stock  ami  ^B^^^^,^^^ 

Standard  Stot-k  Food  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Omaha,  Neb  ^^^m^m^m^m^mm*—-  " 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 


HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


♦J-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 


Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i  naM  ■w  i\  in  tj  t "  /\  c  :  i u  w  i J  [  )   n>  mm  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


-  Blacklegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co  s^%mtL 


CYPHERS 

Boston,  Chicago,  t 


CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chicks  than  any  other  01 
your  money  back.  Used  and  en- 
dorsed t.y  42  Government  Experi- 
ment  Stations.  Completecatalogand 
poultry  Cuide.  212  pages  (8x11)  free 
If  you  send  the  address  of  two  neigh- 
bors who  keep  good  poultry  and  name 
-  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 
NCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  , 
ew  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  i  rincUco 


BUILD  Y9k*  INCUBATOR 

Any  man  or  boy  can  do  this  easily 
with  common  U'dls  and  Have  More 
Thun  llulf.  Howl  <.etourCom- 
I  .     book  of  I'Unii  f«r  Ntw  Ilu 

iNri-BtTCU  asd  In.  i  ■  ■  We  will  then 
Mil  you  at  coit  til  fliturci  like  Ttnk  .  Un  p, 
lUfulklon,  Trva.Ltfi.  Big  mow j  In 

building  and  «•...-■  1 :    •  \'  r«    No  i  i]  -r- 
lnwot.    8»ndfor--How  to  M&k«  and  H»v« 
l     Money  with  locub«U>ri."  our  tew  b&ndsomt 
1    Poultry  Book  and  Catalogue.    It  !•  PR£K 

■     <'H\ANO>»  *NOW  A- CO. 
DEPT.   1?8    QLI3CY,  ILL 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVA  TO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

on  POULTRY 

and  11! in  11 11  in   for  I  !'•>.,,  contain* 
I'tifx  wnii  muny  tin*-  colored  pi a tea of 

tow  Is  1  ru«- 1  o  life.  HUllsall  about  chickens, 
their  care,  diseases  and  rented  ca.  All  about 
I  M  I  ItAIOKS  and  how  to  oj><<rate  them. 
AH  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build 
them.  It's  rnilly  an  enrvclorwdia  "f  rhirken- 
dom.  ton  Deod  it.  Price  only  16c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,       Box  823,        FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  Interested  In  poultry 
raising— 10  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  CilL, 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

908  Call foru la  St.,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.  We  guarantee  ,  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
pay  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 


Trade  Mark  Reo'd.      Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address 


DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL STEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
SWJwlnners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  In  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHOKTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  306  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  — Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEY S,  HOLSTEIN8  ft  DURHAM 8.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 

Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco.  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  12.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Melntire.  San  Diego.Cal. 

PIGEON8-2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs-Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WM.  NILE8  £  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  R,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.B.CAKRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1869  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


THE   SAN   GABRIEL  VALLEY   HERD  OF 
POLAND-CHINA  HOOS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 

Fair  (l»04i  23  prizes.  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice; Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Establ'd  In  1876. 

BERK8HIKES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

ISERKSHIKE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


THOK'GHBREl)  Berkshire  swine  and  Southdown 
buck  lambs.  Perkins&Co.,  1028  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  A  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St..  San  Fran- 
clsco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  Is  Important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1.  Also,  only  prize  on  Orpingtons 
awarded  to  a  California  breeder  at  St.  Louis  Fair. 

Eggs  13  and  t5  per  set;  f  15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

EOR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


F 


HARDY  VINES 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 

Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 

Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 

Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

Fruit  Trees? 

If  so,  you  can  save  money  by  patronizing  the 


Send  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS  THE 

LOB  INGIR  SMYRNA  FIG, 

The  Best  Variety  for  Drying  Purposes. 

P.  0.  Address,  CORNING,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  l  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPBSTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List ! 

NAPAt^^^^  CALIFORNIA. 


Choi 

Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-60LD8TEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  TREES 


That  will  grow,  bear  profi- 
table crops,  and  are  true  to 
name,  are  the  only  kind  that 
we  propagate.  Thirteen  years 
in  thecitrus  nursery  business 
—  hence  know  the  wants  of 
citrus  planters.  Sumptuously 
illustrated  catalogue  on  citrus 
culture/rce;  send  for  a  copy. 


SAN  DIMAS 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAIN  DIMAS, 
R.  M.  TEAOUE  CAL. 


TREES 

ORANGE,  OLIVE 

AND  ALL  OTHERS 

Place  orders  now  for  delivery  in  time 
for  season  1905. 

Calimyrna  Fig 

[Genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce] 
Our    greatest    specialty,  Wonderfully 
Successful.    The  only  6g  fit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.   Our  Calimyrnas  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  bear  our  seal 

Large  Catalogue  T?22£r&2£ 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
Sc.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  a' I  sorts 


TREES 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen, 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


NILES, 


CHICO  NURSERY 

COMPANY.. 


PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 


5IERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  CHICO,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROSE  BUSHES 


FOr  Nurserymen,     ^rown^t  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Order  now  for  January  shipment.   Field  grown. 
Own  roots. 

Write  for  printed  prices  and  list  of  varieties. 
Wholesale  only. 


ealers, 


Florists, 

CHASE  ROSE  CO.  (Incorporated)  riverside,  California. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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John  Deere  Goods 


We  World's  Standard 


DEERE  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  LEVER  HARROW. 

2,  3,  4  and  5  sections  from  8  to  30  feet  wide.       Tooth  Bars  made  of  Heavy  U 
Bar  Steel;  Side  Bars  of  I  Bar  Steel.    Strong  Relief  Spring  on  Lever 
Preserves  Teeth'in  Rooty  or  Stony  Ground. 


NEW  DEAL  GANG,    the  boss  of  them  all. 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  Single  to  5  Gang.    Bottoms  have  proper  shape  to  scour 
in  the  most  difficult  soils.    Shares  are  heavy  and  have  reinforced  point 
which  gives  nearly  three  times  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  share. 


From  I  to  5  Discs. 
Change  can  be 
Heaviest  Bea 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOW. 

Can  be  Set  to  Cut  Either  8,  10  or  12  Inches  to  a  Disc- 
made at  any  time  without  any  additional  parts.    Has  the 
ms  and  Strongest  Bearings  of  any  Plow  on  the  Market. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

209-2 JJ  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Does  Honest  Work  and  Lots  of  It. 

A  REVOLUTION  AND  A  REVELATION. 
In  Plowing  Turns  Either  Way. 


'LEAN"  "U"  BAR  HARROW  WITH  GUARDED  ENDS. 

For  Orchard  Work  the  Guard  Rails  on  Outer  Sidas  Prevent  Injury  to  Trees. 
The  Runners  Are  Not  Illustrated,  But  Are  Furnished. 


LA  CROSSE  SIX-DISC  PLOW. 

C/A  IN    FtlRINISH    I— 3— 3— *  —  S5— G  DISC 

Canton  Gang?  are  Mad'  in  the  Largest  and  Oldest  Permanently 
Ettabt'shed  Plow  Factory  in  the  World. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG,  FOUR-FURROW. 

C'-FK  IN    ALSO    FURNI&H    -2.    AND    3    GANG  I'LOVA/S. 

Notice  Caster  Land  Wheel  on  Canton  Clipper  Gangs. 


HAVANA  SHOE  PRESS  DRILL. 

HOOKER  Sc 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVIII.    No.  24. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  December  10,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St 


Two  Views  in  Nevada. 


We  have  on  this  page  two  views  from  our  sister 
State  of  Nevada  which  present  a  sharp  contrast. 
One  is  expressive  of  desolation  and  the  other  of 
abounding  life  and  activity.  The  scenes  might  be 
approximately  the  same  geographical  area  at  differ 


brought  together  into  larger  bunches  until  they  num- 
ber about  700,  which,  with  their  lambs,  makes  a  band 
of  about  1400.  They  remain  this  way  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  the  lambs  are  branded,  their  tails  cut 
and  the  males  castrated,  processes  which  are  com- 
monly known  among  sheepmen  as  "marking." 
BranTingr  consists  of  makinar  some  kind  of  cut  o~  slit 


Camptender  Moving  Sheephetder's  Camp,  on  the  Nevada  Ranges. 


the  purpose,  but  it  will  not  come  out  in  scouring,  and 
is  considered  a  defect  in  the  wool.  It  is,  however, 
cheaper  and  lasts  longer.  Marking  in  this  way  is 
necessary,  as  the  bands  of  different  sheepmen  fre- 
quently get  mixed  together,  when  they  are  taken  to 
the  nearest  corral  and  separated  by  the  distinguish- 
ing brand.  After  marking,  about  1400  ewes  are  put 
together,  which,  with  their  lambs,  makes  a 
band  of  about  2600.  Ninety  to  100%  of  lambs 
is  a  good  average  for  grade  Shropshires  and 
from  80%  to  90%  for  Merinos  in  a  good  year. 
In  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  120%  have 
been  raised  on  the  ranges  in  Nevada  and 
125%  on  pasture,  as  in  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  loss  from  coyotes  and  strays.  In  a  pas- 
ture where  there  is  no  danger  of  becoming 
tied  up  in  the  brush  the  twin  lambs  are  fre- 
quently tied  together  by  their  necks  to  pre- 
vent straying.  If  the  previous  winter  has 
been  a  dry  one  the  number  of  dry  ewes  is 
greatly  increased,  especially  if  they  are  only 
one  and  two  years  old.  The  younger  the 
sheep  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  lambs, 
as  they  are  frequently  dry  and  seldom  pro- 
duce twins.  Sometimes  a  lamb  will  survive 
and  its  mother  die,  and  a  ewe  frequently  loses 
her  lamb.  It  is  the  custom,  then,  to  take 
the  pelt  off  the  dead  lamb  and  put  it  on  the 
motherless  one,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  "bum"  lamb,  and  give  it  to  the  ewe  to 
bring  up,  the  pelt  being  removed  after  a 
few  days. 

The  greatest  loss  among  the  lambs  is  caused 
by  the  coyote — not  less  than  5%  every  year, 
and  sometimes  more.  Although  many  hun- 
dreds are  killed  during  the  winter  by  the 


ent  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  Beaver  Creek- 
country  which  seems  so  desolate  is  watered  by 
the  most  important  tributaries  of  Maggie 
creek  and  is  grazed  by  range  cattle  and  sheep 
for  many  miles  up  and  into  the  mountains 
whei*e  there  are  many  springs  available  for 
the  use  of  stock  and  quite  an  array  of  forage 
plants  and  browsing  shrubs  are  found  in  the 
proper  season. 

In  the  previous  references  which  we  have 
made  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Nevada 
Experiment  Station  in  investigation  of  the 
sheep  ranges   of    Nevada,  we   have  given 
Prof.   P.  Beveridge  Kennedy's  sketches  of 
the  ways   in   which  sheep   are  handled  at 
different  times  of  the  year.    Our  last  refer- 
ence was  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
October  8th,    and   interesting    facts  were 
then  given  about  the  spring   shearing  and 
dipping,  and  the  departure  of  the  ewe  flock 
for  the  lambing  grounds   in   the  dry  lower 
foothills   of    adjacent   ranges.     During  the 
lambing  the  sheep  move  but  slowly,  only 
about  a  mile  a  day,  the  lambs  dropped  during 
the  day  being  rounded  up  into  a  bunch  by 
themselves  and  a  man  put  in  charge  of  them, 
the  rest  of  the  band  feeding  off  a  short  dis- 
tance.   Each  day's  lambing  is  thus  rounded 
up  into  a  separate  bunch  until  all  the  ewes  in 
the  band  have  dropped  their  lambs.  Some- 
times the  ewes,  more  especially  the  young  ones, 
will  not  claim  their  lambs,  so   they  are  tied  by 
means  of  a    short    rope   to  the   nearest  bush  in 
order  that  the  lambs  may  be  fed.    Shropshires  re- 
tain their  well-known  characteristics  on  the  range 
by  being  better  mothers   and    producing  hardier 
lambs  than   the   Merinos.     When  the  lambs  are 
two  or  three  days  old  the  ewes  are  gradually 


General  View  of  Beaver  Creek  Country— One  of  the  Open  Sheep  Ranges  of  Nevada. 


on  the  ear,  using  the  left  ear  for  wethers  and  the 
right  for  ewes,  which  makes  an  easy  method  for  sep- 
arating them  when  the  sheep  are  being  prepared  for 
shipment.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  stamped  with 
a  letter  or  sign  indicating  the  owner.  This  is  done 
with  a  liquid  made  of  linseed  oil  and  lampblack,  or 
more  commonly  one  of  the  prepared  inks,  a  number 
I  of  which  are  on  the  market,  is  used.  Tar  will  answer 


rifle,  by  poisoning  and  with  traps,  yet  they  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase.  They  are  extremely  prolific,  hav- 
ing from  six  to  eight  young  ones  in  a  litter.  The 
spring  of  1903  was  a  remarkable  one  in  regard  to 
the  numerous  losses  sustained  by  the  depredations 
of  this  animal  all  over  this  State.  Some  sheepmen 
are  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the 
coyote,  leaving  the  work  to  the  more  energetic. 
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The  Week. 

It  has  been  a  week  of  great  assemblies  and  much 
has  been  said  and  done  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture in  its  various  forms.  First  comes  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress  at  Washington  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message  reviewing  the  nation's  progress  and 
making  suggestions  therefor.  One  who  can  look 
back  of  a  third  of  a  century  or  more  of  Presidents' 
messages  must  be  struck  at  the  increased  space 
which  agriculture  commands  in  these  high  State 
documents.  Of  course  this  fundamental  industry  has 
been  duly  recognized  since  the  days  of  Washington, 
and  Presidents'  messages  have  contained  many  perti- 
nent suggestions,  but  it  is  quite  new  for  agriculture 
to  command  so  much  space  and  to  be  discussed  with 
so  great  devotion  to  details  as  in  the  messages  of 
the  last  decade.  This  manifestation  is  only  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  truer  and  more  adequate  regard  for 
agriculture  which  prevails  in  the  popular  mind  and 
in  the  interest  which  pertains  to  agricultural  under- 
takings, intensely  interesting  in  themselves,  and  im- 
mensely important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  makes  many  striking  statements  in 
his  contribution  to  the  official  agricultural  literature 
of  the  day,  and  for  size  it  is  respectable,  for  it  would 
fill  this  page  or  more.  But  it  is  Dot  necessary  for 
us  to  present  all  the  facts,  for  the  readers  of  the  in- 
telligent agricultural  press  already  have  them  in 
possession,  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  his  free  communication  of  the  results  of  his 
work  to  the  public  press,  and  it  is  the  office  of  the 
President  to  review  these  for  the  beoefit  of  the  non- 
agricultural  classes.  We  find,  however,  a  comment 
of  the  President  which  is  significant  and  explains 
why  the  United  States  is  making  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  agriculture: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  into  an 
educational  institution  with  a  faculty  of  2000  special- 
ists making  research  into  all  the  sciences  of  produc- 
tion. The  Congress  appropriates,  directly  and 
indirectly,  $6,000,000  annually  to  carry  on  this  work. 
It  reaches  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea  lately  come  under  our  flag. 
Co-operation  is  had  with  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  with  many  other  institutions  and  individ- 
uals. The  world  is  carefully  searched  for  new 
varieties  of  grains,  fruits,  grasses,  vegetables,  trees 
and  shrubs,  suitable  to  various  localities  in  our 
country;  and  marked  benefit  to  our  producers  has 
resulted.  The  activities  of  our  age  in  lines  of 
research  have  reached  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
inspired  them  with  ambition  to  know  more  of  the 
principles  that  govern  the  forces  of  nature  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  Nearly  half  of  the  people 
of  this  country  devote  their  energies  to  growing 
things  from  the  soil.  Until  a  recent  date  little  has 
been  done  to  prepare  these  millions  for  their  life 
work.    In  most  lines  of  human  activity  college- 


trained  men  are  the  leaders.  The  farmer  had  no 
opportunity  for  special  training  until  the  Congress 
made  provision  for  it  forty  years  ago.  During  these 
years  progress  has  been  made  and  teachers  have 
been  prepared.  Over  5000  students  are  in  attend- 
ance at  our  State  agricultural  colleges.  The  Federal 
Government  expends  $10,000,000  annually  toward 
this  education  and  for  research.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  given  facilities  for  post  graduate 
work  to  600  young  men  during  the  last  seven  years, 
preparing  them  for  advanced  lines  of  work  in  the 
Department  and  in  the  State  institutions. 

This  enumeration  of  course  only  includes  a  part  of 
those  who  are  pursuing  agricultural  study  and  doing 
great  things  to  advance  agriculture,  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  millions  of  readers  of  up-to-date 
agricultural  journals  and  books  are  educating  them- 
selves and  showing  their  intelligence  and  improved 
agriculture  to  millions  of  others,  and  thus  serving 
constantly  as  extension  agencies  to  disseminate  the 
truth  demonstrated  at  the  institutions.  The  reason 
really  why  such  great  progress  is  being  attained  is 
not  that  such  great  institutions  are  maintained,  but 
because  the  millions  not  in  actual  attendance  upon 
them  use  them  so  constantly  and  well.  The  whole 
situation  is  very  satisfactory  and  promising.  It  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  joy  to  everybody  to  live  in  an  age 
when  true  industrial  learning  is  so  universally  sought 
for  and  esteemed.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  advertises  the  secret  of  our  success  to  the 
world — there  is  no  other  way  to  attain  such  success. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  much  to 
say  abont  irrigation  and  forestry,  and  he  says  it 
well,  as  those  who  read  his  letter  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  November  26  already  know.  He 
now  strongly  urges  the  unification  of  the  forestry 
work  of  the  country — the  handling  of  the  forest  re- 
serves on  the  basis  of  use,  and  not  of  idleness — and  all 
this  is  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  Locally,  too,  the 
subjects  of  waters  and  forests  were  under  active 
consideration  at  a  convention  held  in  this  city,  and 
the  President's  recommendations  to  Congress  will 
have  field  for  effectiveness  with  our  own  coming  Leg- 
islature, as  we  shall  explain  more  in  detail  at  another 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association 
assembled  December  2  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  this  city  and  gave  careful  consider- 
ation to  a  bill  providing  for  the  protection  of  forest 
lands  within  the  State,  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
next  Legislature.  It  proposes  to  create  a  State 
Board  of  Forestry  and  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Forester,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
board.  To  their  care  is  entrusted  the  State 
public  lands  and  parks  and  important  functions 
in  protecting  the  forests  of  the  State  from  fire  and 
wanton  destruction  in  other  ways.  Such  a  State 
organization  can  co-operate  to  great  advantage  with 
the  United  States  Forestry  Service  whereby,  as  the 
President  says,  all  the  forest  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  concentrated  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  the  larger  part  of  that  work  is 
already  done,  where  practically  all  the  trained  for- 
esters of  the  Government  are  employed,  where  there 
is  comprehensive  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  reserves  acquired  on  the  ground,  where 
all  problems  relating  to  growth  from  the  soil  are 
already  gathered,  and  where  all  the  sciences  auxili- 
ary to  forestry  are  at  hand  for  prompt  and  effective 
co-operation.  These  reasons  are  decisive  in  them 
selves,  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  great  organ- 
izations of  citizens  whose  interests  are  affected  by 
the  forest  reserves  will  thus  have  an  agency  to  co 
operate  with  in  correct  forest  management  and 
policy.  The  State  of  California  should  be  ready  for 
such  co-operation  by  establishing  its  own  Board  of 
Forestry  as  is  now  proposed. 

Another  important  assembly  which  convened  after 
our  last  issue  went  to  press  was  the  Dairy  Conven 
tion  at  Fresno,  of  which  we  shall  have,  of  course, 
fuller  details  in  later  issues.  The  meeting  was  stir 
ring  and  interesting  throughout  and  profitable  to 
those  who  participated.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  dairymen  from  all  over  the  coast,  the  Sacra- 
rneDto  valley  beiog  well  represented,  though  the 
majority  of  those  present  were  from  the  central  Cali- 
fornia  dairy  regions.  The  meeting  was  evidently  not 
cast  down  by  the  rather  trying  conditions  which 
have  recently  arisen  in  the  local  butter  trade, 
in  fact  great  anticipations  for  expansion  were  in- 


dulged in.  President  George  G.  Knox  of  Sac- 
ramento in  his  opening  address  referred  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  consuming  territory  which 
can  be  reached  from  California,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  supply  will 
not  overreach  the  demand.  After  covering  the 
mountain  States,  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the 
country  south  of  Tehachapi,  the  producer  can 
turn  to  the  East,  but  there  competition  must  be  on 
less  favorable  conditions.  To  supply  the  trade  in  the 
proper  way,  high  and  uniform  standard  of  quality 
and  a  uniform  packing  are  essential  From  the  foot 
of  Mount  Shasta  in  the  north  to  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains in  the  south,  said  Mr.  Knox,  is  the  greatest 
dairy  territory  under  the  sun,  where  there  is 
now  produced  annually  fully  ten  million  pounds 
of  butter,  while  not  many  years  ago  the  same  terri- 
tory purchased  half  this  amount  from  outside  terri- 
tory. Judge  Shields  of  Sacramento  and  Dr.  Leroy 
Anderson  of  San  Luis  Obispo  got  in  some  strong 
words  upon  education  as  related  to  dairy  progress, 
and  many  exhortations  to  improved  practice  as  the 
basis  of  wider  success  in  all  departments  were  made 
— but  we  shall  recur  to  them  in  later  issues. 


Another  assembly  which  is  opening  its  four-days' 
meetings  as  we  go  to  press  is  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  San  Jose.  The  convention  opens  well 
with  an  attendance  of  about  200  and  a  full  pro- 
gramme. President  Cooper  in  his  opening  address 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  co-operative  action 
among  growers.  "I  need  not  call  your  attention  to 
the  present  demoralized  condition  of  the  prune, 
raisin  and  orange  growers,  and  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket generally,''  said  Mr.  Cooper,  "  for  you  are 
already  aware  of  that  fact,  but  the  remedy 
is  in  our  own  hands.  If  we  can  organize, 
combine  ourselves  together  and  work  harmoniously, 
we  can  control  our  own  markets  and  secure  fair 
profits  for  our  products.  With  prunes  at  1}  cent, 
raisins  at  2  cents  and  other  fruits  at  similar  ruinous 
prices,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  fruit  grower  but 
a  choice  between  organization  and  starvation." 
That,  it  strikes  us,  is  rather  a  strong  statement  on 
the  blue  side.  We  do  not  desire  to  do  Mr.  Cooper 
injustice,  but  if  the  argument  for  progress  is 
based  upon  the  utter  demoralization  and  un- 
profitability  of  the  fruit  business,  as  these  sen- 
tences indicate  it  may  be,  we  protest  against  it 
most  earnestly.  The  fruit  interest  has  its  troubles 
as  every  other  interest  has  and  it  will  correct  and 
remove  them  by  a  stout  arm  and  a  brave  heart,  and 
not  by  depreciating  the  industry  and  pauperizing 
those  who  maintain  it. 

Stocks  of  wheat  and  barley  in  California  are  about 
one-third  less  than  at  this  time  last  year,  while  beans 
are  about  one-fifth  greater.  Speculative  wheat  at 
Chicago  held  a  high  course  until  it  broke  to-day,  but 
retains  an  advance  of  about  2  cents  per  bushel  over 
last  week.  The  local  market  did  not  follow  the  Chi- 
cago route  either  up  or  down.  Spot  wheat  is  un- 
changed. One  straight  and  two  mixed  cargoes  have 
gone  out.  Feed  barley  is  25  cents  per  ton  lower, 
but  if  much  was  wanted  no  reduction  would  appear, 
probably.  Choice  beans  are  firmly  held,  while 
damaged  go  at  any  price.  Limas  are  easier. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  steadily  held  and  in 
good  demand.  Meats  are  all  firm,  especially 
medium  hogs  and  lambs.  Fresh  butter  is  mov- 
ing well  and  is  firm  at  current  rates.  Cheese  is 
in  fair  demand  with  stocks  moderate.  Eggs  are 
going  well  at  the  decline  and  the  market  in  good  con- 
dition. Eight  cars  of  Eastern  poultry  have  come  in 
and  there  are  too  many  large  chickens,  though  broil- 
ers go  well  and  other  poultry  in  good  shape.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  unchanged.  Apples  are  still  in 
excess;  the  market  is  oversupplied  and  one  dealer 
credited  with  having  ten  cars  on  the  track 
waiting.  There  are  also  too  many  small 
unripe  oranges  and  Japanese  fruit  coming  in. 
Lemons  are  quiet  and  fairly  steady.  The  move- 
ment in  prunes  continues,  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pounds  going  out  this  week  by  sea  —  mostly  to 
Europe.  The  dried  fruit  market  is  in  good  shape, 
only  apples,  medium  prunes  and  pears  being  weak. 
Almonds  are  not  brisk  and  not  many  choice  here. 
Fine  walnuts  are  about  all  taken.  Hops  are  quiet 
and  unchanged.  Honey  is  not  doing  much  locally, 
though  225  cases  have  gone  to  Germany.  There  is 
little  wool  here  and  the  market  stiff.  • 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Growing  Sugar  Beets. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  kindly  give  me  infor- 
mation regarding  the  planting  of  sugar  beets  in  your 
valuable  paper  ?  First,  the  time  of  planting;  second, 
what  kind  of  ground  preferable;  third,  how  to  plant. 
Any  other  information  relating  to  it  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. — Subscriber,  De  Forest. 

The  details  are  beyond  statement  in  this  place. 
They  are  fully  given  in  our  book  on  "  California  Vege- 
tables in  Garden  and  Field."  Interesting  sugges- 
tions on  growing  are  issued  by  most  of  the  California 
sugar  factories  for  use  in  their  parishes.  To  reply 
briefly  we  may  say  that  the  time  of  planting  depends 
upon  the  local  climate,  soil,  etc.  Earlier  planting  is, 
however,  practiced  than  formerly  in  nearly  all 
regions.  The  best  seed  does  not  like  cold  water,  but 
as  soon  as  moisture  and  heat  come  together  the 
planting  can  be  done,  for  the  plant  is  hardy  against 
light  frosts.  Planting  is  done  in  southern  California 
as  early  as  January  and  February,  while  in  the  in- 
terior at  the  north  it  is  usually  done  in  March  and 
April,  and  near  the  coast,  with  heavy  rainfall  and 
rather  retentive  soil,  it  may  be  early  in  May  before 
things  come  right  for  planting.  The  soil  should  be  a 
deep  and  rather  light  loam,  so  that  the  root  may 
penetrate  deeply  and  displace  the  soil  so  as  to  attain 
symmetrical  shape.  Stock  beets  will  do  well  on  a 
soil  which  may  be  rather  heavy  for  sugar  beets. 
Planting  is  done  in  drills  about  20  inches  apart  with 
a  properly  adjusted  seeding  machine,  running  about 
1^  inch  under  the  surface,  or  deeper  if  the  soil  is 
light  and  the  rainfall  likely  to  be  light  also.  Good 
cultivation  is  essential  and  thinning  or  spacing  in  the 
row  so  as  to  get  uniform  size  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant operations  to  be  provided  for.  A  satisfac- 
tory beet  crop  requires  good  land  and  good  farming. 

Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  the  September  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  was  an  article  stating  among 
other  things  that  there  was  a  farm  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  on  which  800  acres  were  devoted  to 
potato  raising.  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the 
owner  ?  Is  potato  raising  on  so  large  a  scale  profit- 
able in  your  State  ?  Are  there  any  other  instances 
where  potatoes  are  raised  on  such  a  large  scale  to 
your  knowledge  ?  Any  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — Reader,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

We  have  not  at  hand  the  magazine  to  which  you 
allude  and  therefore  miss  the  opportunity  of  catching 
at  some  fact  in  it  which  would  more  definitely  locate 
the  potato  farm  about  which  you  inquire.  Evidently 
this  farm  is  on  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  Sacramento 
or  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  is  possibly  practically  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  smaller  islands.  These  rich  and 
light  soils,  made  up  in  good  part  of  river  sediment 
and  decomposed  vegetation,  are  quite  largely  used 
for  growing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
product  is  very  cheaply  made  and  oftentimes  exceed- 
ingly profitable.  A  few  years  ago,  when  potatoes 
were  rather  high  because  of  opportunity  of  Eastern 
shipment,  it  was  reported  that  a  single  crop  had  re- 
turned the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  grown. 
Profit  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year  and 
is  largely  measured  by  the  opportunity  of  shipping  to 
Texas  and  adjoining  States;  also  by  export  shipment 
across  the  Pacific.  These  island  potatoes  are  not  of 
the  highest  quality,  but  still  are  a  satisfactory  arti- 
cle. This  year  the  supply  is  rather  large  and  at  this 
time  prices  would  not  return  any  such  profit  as  is 
indicated.  A  fuller  account  of  the  localities  in  which 
potatoes  are  grown  and  the  methods  employed  is 
given  in  our  book  on  "  California  Vegetables  in  Field 
and  Garden." 

Blackberry  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — What  spray  do  you  use  for  rust 
on  blackberries?  I  am  lately  from  the  East  and  in- 
formation will  be  thankfully  received. — Newcomer, 
Lodi. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  application  to 
make  for  the  rust  of  the  blackberry.  You  should  cut 
out  all  the  old  canes  which  have  borne  fruit  and  burn 
them,  saving  the  growth  of  the  last  summer  for  next 
year's  fruiting.  These  can  usually  be  shortened  to 
some  extent,  leaving  them  say  6  feet  high.  After 
doing  all  this  (clearing  out  and  burning  the  trim- 
mings), spray  the  plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  will  kill  spores  which  may  be  resting  during  the 
winter  on  the  canes  and  will  in  that  way  much  lessen 
the  rust  next  year.    After  the  next  fruit  crop  is 


gathered  it  will  be  well  to  spray  again  with  the  Bor- 
deaux in  order  that  the  growth  of  the  plants  may  be 
strong  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Rape  for  Winter  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  :— Will  you  give  me  advice  about 
growing  rape  for  chickens  and  pasturage  ?  Should 
it  be  treated  the  same  as  alfalfa  ?  Which  is  the  bet- 
ter time  to  sow  it,  spring  or  fall  ?  How  often  should 
it  be  irrigated  ?  Will  it  stand  the  high  temperature 
of  this  valley,  at  times  115°  F.  ? — Grower,  Clovis, 
Fresno  county. 

Rape  makes  a  good  winter  growth  in  the  interior 
valley,  especially  in  places  where  the  frost  is  not  too 
sharp.  At  your  altitude  in  the  valley  it  ought  to  do 
very  well  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  not  a  good  sum- 
mer-growing plant,  although  by  starting  during  the 
rainy  season  it  will  be  available  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  into  the  dry  season,  but  late  sowing  in  the 
spring  generally  does  not  give  the  plant  opportunity 
to  root  well  enough  to  carry  it  far  into  the  heat  and 
drouth.  It  can  be  sown  broadcast  like  alfalfa,  or  it 
can  be  sown  in  the  drill  far  enough  apart  to  use  the 
cultivator.  The  best  plan  is  to  rely  upon  the  growth 
of  rape  while  the  alfalfa  is  making  little  growth.  In 
the  hot,  dry  season,  if  you  have  alfalfa  and  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  it  growing,  you  will  not  need  other 
green  pasturage  for  fowls. 

Plants  for  Salt  Marsh. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  information  as 
to  what  is  the  best  kind  of  grass,  plants,  vegetables 
or  trees  to  plant  on  reclaimed  salt  marsh  land? — 
Reclaimer,  Napa  county. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  publi- 
cation along  the  line  you  indicate.  Far  more  satis- 
factory information  is  available  as  to  plants  which 
tolerate  alkali.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
plants  do  not  exhibit  the  same  toleration  for  common 
salt  that  they  do  for  alkali,  a  smaller  percentage  of 
common  salt  being  more  destructive.  For  this  rea- 
son the  experience  with  alkali  does  not  serve  as  a 
guide  for  reclaimed  salt  marsh.  However,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  barley  is  the  plant  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  test  the  disappearance  of  salt,  and  if  there 
still  remains  too  much  salt  for  barley  it  is  hopeless  to 
get  any  grass  to  stand,  but  when  barley  endures,  the 
ground  is  considered  suitable  for  introduction  of 
grasses.  On  the  whole,  the  English  or  Australian 
rye  grass  is  best,  and  there  are  considerable  areas 
of  this  grass  on  such  land.  Of  vegetables,  stock 
beets  are  usually  fi^st  to  succeed  on  reclaimed  salt 
marsh,  and  when  beets  demonstrate  their  success 
careful  experiments  can  be  tried  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  roots  and  of  foliage  vegetables  as  well. 

A  Bad  Weed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  a  weed  that 
seems  to  be  taking  possession  of  my  ranch.  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  and  have  tried  every  way  I  could  think 
of  to  do  so.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  blossoms 
or  seeds  apparently,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  any. 
Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  ?  Also  for  the  wild 
morning  glory;  there  are  two  places  of  the  latter 
about  16  feet  square,  and  it  seems  to  be  spreading. 
Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will  kill  both  weeds  ? — 
Reader,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  plant  is  Indian  hemp  (Apocynum  cannabinum), 
of  the  Dogbane  family.  It  is  perennial,  growing  from 
strong  tap  root.  Eradication  is  difficult;  only  deep 
spudding  will  do  it,  or  complete  starving  of  roots  by 
cutting  the  tops  and  then  going  over  field  and  cutting 
shoots  just  as  they  make  their  appearance  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  sooner.  By  such  repeated 
action  the  roots  are  starved.  This  also  is  the  only 
remedy  for  morning  glory. 

New  Trees  in  Old  Places. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  bothered  the  last  few 
years  in  starting  young  trees  in  an  old  orchard  where 
trees  have  died  out.  Is  there  any  chemical  that  I 
can  buy  to  put  on  the  soil  that  will  make  young  trees 
thrive,  my  fruits  are  apples  and  apricots.  The  soil  is 
in  the  bottom  near  Corralitos — a  rich  sandy  loam 
and  trees  when  first  set  out  grew  thriftly.  It  is  not 
lack  of  barnyard  manure  for  I  have  tried  it;  it  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  young  trees  at  all.  In  Los 
Angeles  county  among  the  orange  trees  there  is  quite 
a  good  deal  of  nitrate  of  soda  used,  but  whether  it  is 
the  proper  thing  for  our  soil  here  I  do  not  know. — 
Grower,  Santa  Cruz. 

From  what  you  say  about  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  application  of  fertilizers  which  you  have 
made  we  doubt  if  anything  will  help  the  young  tree 
to  start  except  trenching  and  removing  the  roots  Of 
the  old  trees  for  a  space — say  8  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  spot  where  you  expect  to  plant  the  new  tree. 


The  old  trees  are  aggressive  and  the  exhaustion  of 
moisture  by  their  roots  naturally  checks  the  growth 
of  the  young  tree  which  is  struggling  to  establish  it- 
self, and  nothing  but  the  removal  of  such  intrusion 
will  help  matters.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good  stimulant 
to  growth,  but  so  long  as  the  soil  is  rich  and  you  have 
used  barnyard  manure  in  abundance  there  is  nothing 
of  gain  from  further  application  of  fertilizers. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  5,  1904. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Generally  clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  light  frosts,  which  caused  no  damage.  Light 
rain  fell  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  season  has 
been  unusually  favorable  for  citrus  fruits,  oranges  hav- 
ing colored  satisfactorily,  and  lemon  trees  being  heavily 
laden  with  excellent  fruit.  No  damage  has  been  done 
to  either  crop  by  frosts  or  high  winds.  Orange  picking 
and  shipping  are  progressing  rapidly.  The  yield  and 
quality  are  fully  average.  Grain  continues  in  good  con- 
dition and  is  making  rapid  growth.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing are  progressing.  Pasturage  is  abundant  and  of  good 
quality  in  all  sections,  and  cattle  are  in  prime  condition. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  temperature  was  nearly  normal  and  the  weather 
generally  clear  during  the  week,  with  fogs  in  the  coast 
districts  and  light  to  heavy  frosts  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Light  showers  fell  in  nearly  all  districts  and  were  very 
beneficial  in  the  south.  Killing  frost  occurred  at  Peach- 
land  on  the  3d,  but  caused  no  damage.  A  large  acreage 
of  grain  has  been  sown  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions and  about  the  usual  acreage  will  be  planted  in  the 
south.  Much  of  the  grain  is  up  and  making  rapid 
growth,  with  indications  of  a  large  crop.  Plowing  and 
seeding  continue.  Pasturage  is  plentiful  in  most  places 
and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  The  corn  crop  has 
all  been  harvested.  Oranges  at  Cloverdale  and  Peach- 
land  are  coloring  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  picking;  the 
outlook  is  good  for  a  large  crop.  The  olive  crop  at 
Cloverdale  is  unusually  large.  Pruning  has  commenced 
in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  occasional  fogs  in  the  morning.  Light 
frosts  were  reported  from  some  sections,  but  caused  no 
damage.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley  where  the  ground  is  in  fairly  good 
condition  to  work,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions it  is  most  too  dry  for  farming  operations.  Rain  is 
badly  needed  in  all  sections.  Green  feed  and  early  sown 
grain  are  looking  fairly  good.  Peed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Large  ship- 
ments of  oranges  and  lemons  continue  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  oranges  are  particularly  good  this  season — of 
large  size,  excellent  quality  and  very  ripe  for  this  time  of 
year.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  cooler  than  during  the  preceding 
week  and  partly  cloudy  toward  the  close,  with  light 
rain  in  some  sections.  The  rainfall  at  La  Mesa  on  the 
2d  was  0.38  inch,  and  was  the  first  since  October  9th. 
Orange  and  lemon  orchards  are  showing  the  lack  of 
moisture  and  irrigation  water  is  becoming  low.  In  the 
Ontario  district  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber  reports:  "Orange 
packing  of  holiday  fruit  is  in  progress;  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  very  good,  but  the  crop  is  estimated  as  less 
than  last  year."  Mr.  O.  W.  Prescott  of  Covina  reports: 
"Oranges  show  the  need  of  moisture.  The  crop  will  be 
about  half  of  that  of  last  season.  No  oranges  are  being 
shipped  for  holiday  trade."  At  San  Diego  and  Ana- 
heim oranges  are  coloring  slowly.  Lemons  are  reported 
in  fair  condition.  Very  little  farm  work  is  being  done, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  pasturage  has 
almost  failed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Oranges  are  coloring 
slowly  in  the  northern  and  coast  districts;  holiday  ship- 
ments will  be  light.  In  the  interior  they  are  well  col- 
ored and  much  sweeter  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year;  shipments  are  brisk  for  holiday  trade  and  pros- 
pects for  season  are  very  encouraging. 

Eureka  Summary. — Weather  during  the  past  week 
very  favorable  for  farm  work.  Plowing  and  planting 
oats  progressing  satisfactorily.  Green  feed  at  this  time 
of  the  year  was  never  better.  Stock  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion; the  How  of  milk  is  unusually  heavy. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  7,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week . . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.00 

9  05 

14  21 

12  06 

60 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

10.79 

8.45 

6  59 

62 

32 

00 

7.59 

3  56 

4  60 

60 

32 

San  Francisco  

.01 

8.60 

4.42 

6.48 

58 

45 

Fresno  

.00 

5  06 

.68 

2.14 

62 

30 

Independence  

.00 

.45 

.42 

1  23 

60 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.02 
.34 

4.73 
1  48 

.50 
.43 

4.89 
3  26 

70 
74 

36 
44 

.06 

.23 

.07 

1.54 

72 

52 

X 

.81 

.66 

1.32 

80 

38 

373 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Merchant  as  a  Factor  in  Marketing. 


By  C.  H.  Bf.nti,ky,  Manager  Sales  Department,  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at  the 
University  of  California. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  University  of 
California,  through  its  College  of  Agriculture,  has  at- 
tended our  agricultural  industry  from  its  very  birth, 
nursing  it,  educating  it  and  assisting  fairly  in  launch- 
ing it  in  its  struggle  for  existence.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  giving  of  advice  regarding  adaptability  of 
soils,  with  making  practice  1  demonstrations  in  im- 
proved methods  of  culture,  nor  with  finding  and  pro- 
viding effective  remedies  against  pests,  it  goes  fur- 
ther and  now  proposes  to  investigate  what  many 
would  describe  as  only  another  parasite  threatening 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture— the  middleman. 

Presuming  to  speak  for  the  merchant,  and  more 
particularly  the  manufacturer,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  ingratitude  not  to  express,  upon  this  occasion, 
high  appreciation  of  the  ever  ready,  practical  and 
altogether  satisfactory  information  the  University  is 
constantly  giving,  not  only  to  agriculturists,  but  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  We  can  felicitate 
ourselves  in  the  foundation  of  this  University  of  the 
State— found  worthy  of  its  fortunate  location,  worthy 
of  its  vast  resources,  and  worthy  of  an  intelligent  and 
progressive  people. 

Why  Has  Distribution  Failed  ?  — From  the  logi- 
cal arrangements  of  the  topics  which  have  been  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties now  confronting  our  fruit  industry,  hearing 
the  repeated  cry  of  overproduction,  and  in  view  of 
the  various  efforts  at  co-operation  among  growers, 
which  in  some  cases  are  expected  to  do  away  with 
the  middlemen,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  confine  this 
period  to  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  the  mer- 
chant has  failed  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  our 
fruit  products  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  substitute — co-operative  organiza- 
tion among  growers.  We  shall  try  to  discover  to 
what  extent  the  merchant  is  responsible  for  the 
present  conditions  and  to  investigate  the  limitations 
of  the  present  tendency  towards  co-operation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  then,  let  us  con- 
sider the  merchant  as  the  middleman — the  large 
factor  who  takes  the  product  of  the  farmer  either  on 
commission  or  as  a  purchase  and  sells  to  the  whole- 
sale dealer.  Correspondingly  the  co-operative  or- 
ganizations discussed  are  only  those  that  actually 
attempt  the  displacing  of  middlemen  in  selling  their 
own  products  directly  to  wholesale  dealers. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  producing  more  fruit  than 
our  markets  will  take  at  profitable  figures  under 
present  methods  of  selling  and  under  present  condi- 
tions of  transportation.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
grower  under  present  conditions  of  labor  and  land 
values  cannot  afford  to  sell  products  such  as  raisins 
and  prunes  for  prevailing  prices.  What  shall  be  the 
outcome  ?  Even  on  the  much  abused  principle  of 
charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  tendency 
must  be  on  the  part  of  transportation  companies  to 
keep  their  tariffs  as  low  as  possible  when  producers 
are  not  getting  profitable  returns,  for  otherwise 
their  traffic  will  diminish.  As  a  general  principle, 
the  same  motives  must  actuate  the  merchant,  for  his 
activity  is  largely  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer. 

The  Prune  Trade. — That  we  may  clearly  under- 
stand the  present  emergency,  let  us  consider  the 
situation  in  the  prune  market.  When  the  first  quo- 
tations were  put  forward  on  the  new  crop  this  sea- 
son, the  prices  seemed  so  low  as  to  be  discouraging 
to  growers,  and  the  thought  was  that  there  would  be 
a  ready  response  from  the  trade  resulting  in  the  cor- 
respondingly large  consumption  of  this  product. 
Nevertheless,  the  trade  refused  to  buy  for  an  ex- 
tended period.  It  was  only  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  and  after  further  reductions  in  prices 
were  made,  that  buyers  regarded  prunes  as  a  safe 
purchase  and  began  placing  their  orders.  It  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  the  wholesale  dealer  in  prunes, 
raisins  and  similar  lines  to  sell  futures.  If  he  has 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  market,  and  better 
still,  if  he  has  reason  to  expect  an  advancing  market, 
so  long  as  the  price  is  within  reason,  on  an  hour's 
notice  his  force  of  salesmen  will  be  set  working  ef- 
fectively on  California  prunes.  He  will  get  confi- 
dence as  his  sales  are  made  and  continue  buying 
freely,  urging  his  men  to  continue  selling.  The  sales- 
men are  encouraged  by  previous  successes  and  con- 
centrate their  efforts  more  and  more  on  prunes. 
Competitors  take  up  the  line;  everybody  is  talking 
prunes.  With  the  first  intimation  of  a  stiffening  or 
advance  in  the  market  the  trade  begins  to  anticipate 
requirements  and  buys  more  freely.  The  retailer  is 
now  well  stocked  so  that  he  must  interest  the  con- 
sumer to  sell  his  goods.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  demand  continues  until  the  crop  is  sold.  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  has  no  confidence 
in  the  prune  market,  fearing  a  decline  in  the  price. 
Brokers  are  urging  sales,  and  in  their  desperation 
bjlicit  counter  offers  from  the  dealers.     The  offer 


may  be  made  and  accepted  for  a  limited  quantity. 
The  buyer  is  perhaps  surprised  that  his  offer  is  ac- 
cepted, and  urges  his  salesmen  to  sell  quickly  the  car 
he  may  have  bought.  At  this  time  another  offer 
may  be  made  at  a  trifling  reduction.  If  his  original 
purchase  is  not  moving  quickly,  he  is  likely  to  reduce 
his  price.  This  immediately  results  in  his  salesmen 
losing  confidence  in  prunes,  fearing  that  their  regular 
customers  will  be  caught  on  the  decline.  The  retail- 
ers seeing  the  falling  market  will  not  buy.  The 
original  car  bought  may  be  sold,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  the  dealer  be  likely  to  buy  more  ? 
He  will  certainly  endeavor  to  get  along  with  barely 
enough  to  fill  his  unsolicited  orders.  The  consumer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  ready  to  buy  as  ever,  but 
the  retailer  has  no  considerable  stock,  possibly  an  in- 
ferior quality  carried  over  from  the  previous  season, 
and  in  any  case  he  is  not  urging  the  sale  of  prunes. 
The  price  may  have  been  considerably  lower  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former,  but  until  it  strikes 
bottom  and  dealers  see  reasonable  chance  of  profit  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  sales  will  be  much  smaller  in 
volume  than  in  the  previous  condition  where  the 
price  may  have  been  much  higher.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  consumption  increases  as  prices  dimin- 
ish, but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  with  products 
which  the  consumer  is  not  obliged  to  have.  It  is 
quite  essential  that  the  wholesale  dealer  should  have 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  market.  Recent  ex- 
periments in  San  Francisco,  where  firms  not  engaged 
in  the  fruit  business  were  able  to  interest  consumers 
in  California  prunes  at  a  fair  price  for  all  concerned, 
give  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  overproduction.  The  consumer 
is  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  our  prunes, 
but  the  present  methods  of  selling  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  accountable  for  the  failure. 

The  Merchant's  Place. — In  this  system  of  distri- 
bution what  advantage,  if  any,  has  the  merchant  as 
contrasted  with  the  co-operative  organization  ?  His 
general  expenses  do  not  fall  on  any  particular  prod- 
uct. He  handles  many  different  lines  of  merchandise 
requiring  attention  throughout  the  year,  instead  of 
at  any  particular  season.  With  his  varied  lines  and 
large  volume  of  business  he  commands  the  attention 
of  all  the  markets  in  the  world  and  secures  the  inter- 
est of  the  best  correspondents  or  dealers.  He  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  lines  of  transportation,  and  is 
often  instrumental  in  securing  new  and  improved 
facilities.  He  is  the  pioneer  in  securing  new  markets. 
He  is  quick  to  secure  favoring  legislation.  He  is 
usually  satisfactory  to  the  producer  until  prices  are 
unprofitable,  then  relief  is  naturally  sought  in  co- 
operative organization. 

In  respect  of  getting  the  volume  of  business  to- 
gether, thereby  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
world's  market,  our  larger  efforts  at  co-operation 
have  had  some  of  the  advantage  of  the  merchant's 
position,  but  so  far  as  their  efforts  at  actual  distri- 
bution are  concerned  they  have  made  no  success  in 
displacing  the  merchant.  There  seems  to  be  too 
many  producers  widely  scattered— too  many  conflict- 
ing interests  to  attempt  a  general  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts through  co-operation.  The  grower  who  is  dili- 
gent and  thrifty  will  never  consent  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  the  careless  and  shiftless.  Those  who  have 
attempted  to  manage  such  cooperative  schemes 
have  apparently  failed  because  they  have  invariably 
held  their  product  at  a  price  under  which  the  trade 
could  freely  buy  their  requirements  from  outsiders. 
They  have  generally  fallen  into  the  error  of  discuss- 
ing "  the  statistical  position  "  of  fruit  products  and 
basing  their  prices  and  selling  policy  thereupon. 
This  fallacy  carries  the  tacit  assumption  that  the 
consumer  must  take  a  quantity  which  can  be  ap- 
proximately estimated.  Unfortunately  for  those  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  our  products 
are  not  necessities.  We  have  had  forced  upon  our 
attention  the  fact  that  substitutes  are  easily  found, 
and  that  the  large  dealers  and  distributors  will  not 
push  the  sale  of  our  products  unless  they  can  reason- 
ably hope  for  profit.  We  have  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  have  opened  up  remote  markets 
formerly  dependent  upon  our  products  are  now  send- 
ing fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  other  sections 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

Growers'  Organizations. — Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  support  of  general  organizations  of  growers 
aimed  to  secure  reliable  information  regarding  crops 
and  markets;  to  secure  better  service  from  trans- 
portation lines;  to  prevent  abuses  on  the  part  of 
merchants;  to  secure  favorable  legislation;  to  adver- 
tise. The  principle  of  co-operation  is  entirely  sane 
and  has  been  successfully  applied  in  assisting  to  solve 
problems  like  our  own,  but  when  applied  successfully 
to  the  sale  of  products  on  a  large  scale,  the  co-opera- 
tive organization  has  virtually  become  a  corporation 
—  a  general  stock  company.  There  must  be  an 
agent,  a  factor,  a  middleman  to  sell,  whichever  sys- 
tem is  followed,  and  the  question  is  which  is  most 
effective  and  economical — an  organization  of  farmers 
giving  only  a  divided  interest,  and  possibly  taking 
valuable  time  from  duties  on  the  farm,  or  a  merchant 
giving  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  distribution  '! 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  few  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  middlemen  who  have  been  handling  prunes, 
raisins  or  dried  fruits  in  this  State  ?  There  have 
been  many  more  failures  than  successes,  and  the 


present  conditions  of  competition,  while  yielding  no 
profit  to  the  grower,  are  yielding  none  to  the  mer- 
chant. 

A  Trying  Period.— It  is  evident  that  we  are  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  readjustment,  and  the  remedy 
for  the  present  condition  must  be  supplied  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  three  important  factors  —  the 
transportation  company,  the  producer  and  the  mer- 
chant. With  regard  to  the  producer,  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  reduce  his  cost  of  production  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  goods.  If  he  has  paid  too 
much  for  his  land  and  is  suffering  from  overcapitali- 
zation, there  must  be  a  readjustment.  It  is  obvious 
that  lands  costing  $500  and  $000  per  acre  cannot 
compete  successfully  in  the  raising  of  prunes  with 
lands  costing  $60  per  acre.  It  may  be  that  the 
quality  in  the  former  case  is  slightly  better,  but  this 
is  offset  in  many  cases  by  the  larger  yield  from  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  cheaper  land  more  recently  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  prunes.  Orange  growers, 
who  have  paid  from  $600  to  $1000  per  acre,  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  show  earnings  on  their  investments. 
The  cost  of  production  is  too  high,  largely  because  of 
overcapitalization.  In  this  strenuous  day  it  may  be 
that  the  thrifty  farmer  will  find  it  advisable  to  do 
something  between  seasons  to  improve  his  product 
and  divide  the  burden  of  his  general  expenses  through 
diversified  farming — in  short,  to  work  as  the  success- 
ful merchant  must,  in  keeping  his  operating  expenses 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Amusing  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  merchant 
or  business  man  as  a  farmer,  but  the  farmer  as  a 
merchant  presents  an  unusually  pathetic  spectacle, 
and  perhaps  a  suitable  companion  piece. 

Grow  ers  and  Merchants. — There  does  seem  to  be 
a  distinct  opportunity  for  local  co-operation  among 
growers,  not  seeking  to  dispense  with  the  middleman 
so  long  as  he  is  effective,  but  first  of  all  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  their  particular  locality 
by  rigid  inspection,  by  advertising,  and  by  selection 
of  the  quality  of  their  output.  By  their  faithful  exe- 
cution of  contracts  they  will  attract  the  best  class  of 
merchants  and  dealers.  By  working  collectively  they 
will  be  able  to  secure  better  prices  and  better  terms 
from  the  merchant.  Ultimately  they  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  premium  for  their  products,  as  contrasted 
with  products  from  other  sections  equally  as  good, 
but  indifferently  known.  They  will  finally  be  able  to 
sell  their  entire  product  at  a  profitable  figure  when 
general  market  conditions  are  unfavorable  and  ordi- 
nary stock  unsalable.  Most  interesting  and  success- 
ful attempts  at  co-operative  distribution  on  the  part 
of  local  or  community  organizations  have  been  made 
among  the  creameries  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  many  wheat  firms  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  but  their  success,  indeed  their  vast  exist- 
ence, has  apparently  depended  upon  their  being 
operated  on  a  strictly  mercantile  basis.  Not  pater- 
nal, nor  political,  most  of  them  corporations  pure  and 
simple,  organized  in  many  cases  by  bankers,  managed 
in  most  cases  by  business  men,  and  the  farmer  in- 
stead of  displacing  the  merchant,  has  become  a  stock- 
holder in  a  mercantile  corporation. 

Transportation. — While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  the  obligations  of  the  trans- 
portation companies,  it  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
in  a  general  way  that  their  part  of  the  remedy  is  to 
be  supplied  in  better  equipment,  better  service,  and 
possibly  lower  tariffs.  We  have  recently  been  noti- 
fied that  the  transportation  companies  will  require 
shippers  to  increase  the  quantity  to  be  loaded  in  their 
cars  in  order  to  secure  the  minimum  rate  of  freight. 
We  are  told  with  the  utmost  candor  that  their 
freight  cars  are  now  constructed  so  as  to  carry 
double  the  load  formerly  hauled,  and  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  haul  their  cars  with  half  capacity.  If 
the  transportation  companies  are  now  able  to  haul  so 
much  heavier  loads  and  cars  of  larger  capacity,  the 
shipper  has  a  right  to  inquire  if  he  is  not  entitled  to 
a  portion  of  the  saving. 

The  merchant  has  failed  to  do  his  part  chiefly  be- 
cause he  has  misled  the  trade  with  respect  to  crop 
and  market  conditions.  In  his  anxiety  to  sell  he  has 
been  too  willing  to  spread  ill-founded  rumors  on  short 
crops  and  advancing  markets.  To  stimulate  a 
stagnant  market  he  has  often  sold  short,  and  if  the 
market  has  gone  against  him,  he  has  sometimes  sub- 
stituted goods  of  an  inferior  grade,  relying  on  the 
strength  of  the  market  to  protect  him  against  loss. 
For  these  reasons  dealers  have  become  distrustful  of 
California  products,  and  are  not  to  be  blamed. 

Dealers'  Profits.— But  as  you  would  secure  a 
remedy  for  present  ills,  do  not  deceive  yourselves 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  profit  derived  by 
the  middlemen.  You  have  heard  that  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  East  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  trade  in  prunes  and  raisins.  They  can  make  no 
money.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  larger  commission 
merchants,  middlemen,  if  you  please,  have  made  lit- 
tle or  no  money,  and  in  some  places  contemplate  go- 
ing out  of  the  dried  fruit  trade  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  other  more  profitable  lines.  Possibly 
this  suggests  no  terrors  to  the  advocates  of  general 
co-operative  control,  but  it  will  suggest,  at  least, 
that  the  supposed  condition  of  the  market  does  not 
come  from  the  extravagant  portion  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  the  middlemen.  It  remains  to 
be  shown  that  machinery  to  be  employed  by  co-opera- 
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tive  organization  would  be  less  expensive  than  that 
of  the  middlemen. 

Local  Organization. — In  any  case,  the  logical 
thing  to  do  is  to  work  up  through  local  organizations, 
rather  than  attempting  general  co-operative  control 
at  the  start.  It  is  essential  that  an  active  and  effec- 
tive State  organization  should  be  maintained  to  secure 
favoring  legislation;  to  disseminate  information  as  to 
improved  methods,  as  to  crops  and  markets;  to 
secure  better  facilities  and  better  rates  from  trans- 
portation companies;  to  prevent  misleading  informa- 
tion or  other  abuses  of  merchants;  finally,  and  per- 
haps chiefly,  to  advertise.  The  consumers'  attention 
must  be  repeatedly  called  to  our  products.  The 
plan  suggested  of  having  the  railroad  companies  col- 
lect an  additional  $1  per  ton  on  every  shipment  of 
dried  fruit  out  of  the  State,  same  to  be  turned  over 
to  a  representative  State  committee  to  expend  in 
systematic  and  constant  advertising,  should  have  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  every  grower,  every  mer- 
chant, and  of  this  and  every  other  organization  of 
growers  in  the  State. 

The  suggestion  made  in  Mr.  Sprague's  most  excel- 
lent paper  with  regard  to  local  co-operative  units 
forming  by  representation  a  governing  body  to  con- 
trol the  sale  of  such  fruit  products  as  prunes,  may 
work  out  in  time,  but  those  who  have  been  active  in 
the  management  of  similar  organizations  in  the  past 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too 
many  conflicting  interests  at  the  present  time,  too 
wide  a  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  as  well 
as  in  the  cost  of  production,  to  justify  immediate 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

Plato's  Merchant. — In  the  selection  of  citizens 
for  his  Ideal  Republic,  Plato  says:  "Suppose  a 
husbandman  or  artisan  brings  some  production  to 
market,  and  he  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  one 
to  exchange  with  him — is  he  to  leave  his  calling  and 
sit  idly  in  the  market  place  ?  Not  at  all;  he  will  find 
people  there  who,  seeing  the  want,  undertake  the 
office  of  salesmen.  In  well  ordered  States  they  are 
commonly  those  weakest,  not  bodily  strong,  and 
therefore  of  little  use  for  any  other  purpose.  Their 
duty  is  to  be  in  the  market  and  to  give  money  in  ex- 
change for  goods  to  those  who  desire  to  sell,  and  to 
take  money  from  those  who  desire  to  buy.  Those 
who  wander  from  one  city  to  the  other  are  called 
merchants." 

Our  improved  means  of  communication  since 
Plato's  day  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  merchant  to 
wander,  but  perhaps  this  definition  may  apply  to  the 
much  despised  merchant  in  other  respects  more 
closely  than  at  first  appears.  May  it  not  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  farmer  to  spend  his  best  effort  in 
improving  the  quality  of  his  products  and  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  production,  letting  the  poor  merchant, 
who,  as  Plato  says,  "may  not  be  fit  for  anything 
else,"  attend  to  the  buying  and  selling. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Rye  in  the  United  States. 

California  has  indulged  in  rye  to  about  the  extent 
that  the  traffic  will  bear,  as  the  grain  goes  well  on 
lands  where  conditions  are  too  trying  for  wheat  or 
which  have  become  somewhat  tired  of  wheat.  The 
extent  to  which  rye  can  be  profitably  grown  is  quite 
sharply  limited  by  the  local  demand,  as  the  grain 
does  not  figure  in  export  nor  is  it  likely  to.  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  gives  a  review  of  rye  in  the  United 
States  which  is  of  wide  interest.  The  low  average 
per  acre  for  rye  iu  California  shows  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  grow  rye  on  rather  hard  places. 

A  Stable  Crop. — The  change  in  volume  of  the 
production  of  rye  from  year  to  year  is  so  small  as  to 
mark  it  as  probably  the  most  stable  farm  crop.  The 
acreage  continues  almost  uniform  at  a  figure  not  far 
from  2,000,000  acres  each  year,  and  the  difference 
between  the  largest  area  ever  reported  and  the  cur- 
rent area  is  only  a  little  more  than  3,000,000  acres. 
The  crop  received  a  little  more  attention  during  the 
decade  from  1880  to  1890  than  at  any  time  before  or 
since;  but  the  difference  was  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  indicate  any  radical  change  in  cropping. 

The  fact  that  rye  is  the  principal  bread  cereal  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  world 
makes  its  neglect  in  American  agriculture  a  striking 
indication  of  international  differences  in  dietic  tastes. 
While  the  Russian  peasant  and  small  German  farmer 
subsist  almost  entirely  upon  this  grain,  there  is  no 
population  in  our  country  which  regards  it  as  its 
principal  bread  grain;  in  fact,  about  the  only  use 
which  is  made  of  rye  for  human  consumption  as  food 
in  this  country  is  its  occasional  appearance  upon  the 
table  as  a  variation  from  the  regular  bread  grain. 
In  spite  of  the  large  percentage  of  foreign  population 
which  we  have,  drawn  heavily  from  rye-eating  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  increas- 
ing use  of  the  grain,  it  being  evident  that  those  peo- 
ple who  at  home  were  rye  consumers,  when  they 
reach  our  shores  prefer  wheat  as  their  staple.  The 
stationary  character  of  rye  production  during  the 
last  two  decades,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  population  and  consuming  ability, 


indicates  that  the  per  capita  supply  of  rye  is  steadily 
decreasing.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  now  grown  is  used 
in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  and  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  demand  for  grain  for  purposes  of  dis- 
tillation is  moderately  uniform;  but,  as  it  has  no  spe- 
cial advantages  over  other  forms  of  grain  for  feeding 
purposes,  there  is  little  probability  that  the  crop 
will  ever  become  one  of  importance  to  American 
farmers. 

The  crop  yield  this  year  is  slightly  below  the  nor- 
mal, but  is  larger  than  was  expected  early  in  the 
season,  threshing  returns  having  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  this  grain,  as  in  practically  all  others,  that 
the  final  outturn  was  larger  than  appearance  of  the 
fields  would  indicate.  The  rate  of  yield  is  compara- 
tively uniform  in  the  districts  of  principal  production, 
which  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  The  average 
for  the  country,  according  to  the  final  returns  of  our 
country  correspondents,  is  15.1  bushels,  making  a 
total  crop  this  year  of  30,286,000  bushels,  grown  upon 
1,991,000  acres. 

The  following  table  presents  estimates  of  the  acre- 
age of  rye,  yield  and  product,  by  States: 

ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  RYE  1904. 


Acres.  Per  Acre.  Bushels. 

New  York   156,000  15.1  2  35(5,000 

Pennsylvania    358,000  16  0  5,728,000 

Texas   4,000  13.5  51,000 

Arkansas   3,000  10.0  30,11110 

Tennessee   14,000  12  1  160,000 

West  Virginia   14,000  12.7  178,000 

Kentucky   10,000  13.2  211,000 

Ohio   17,000  16  5  281,000 

Michigan   161,000  13  0  2,0^3.000 

Indiana   35,000  14.9  522,000 

Illinois   73,000  17.2  1,256.000 

Wisconsin   354,000  17.0  6  018,  

Minnesota   111,000  17.1  1,899  000 

Iowa   76,000  17.7  1,345,000 

Missouri   21,000  14.0  294,000 

Kansas   77.000  12  5  963,000 

Nebraska   158.000  16.0  2,528,000 

North  Dakota   31,000  19.1  592,000 

South  Dakota   38,000  16  0  609,000 

California   68,000  8.0  544,0110 

Oregon   11.000  15.2  167.000 

Washington   3,000  20  0  60,000 

Oklahoma   4,000  10.0  40,01)0 

Other   188,000  12.5  2.350,000 


Totals  1,991,000  15.1  30,286,000 

1903  2,133,000  15  4  31,822,000 
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Citrus  By-Products. 


By  Mr  M.  B  Curtis  of  Ontario  at  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  large  and  constantly  growing  list  of  by-prod- 
ucts in  almost  every  line  of  industry.  They  are  a 
part  of,  and  an  important  part  of,  our  industrial 
development.  Perhaps  in  no  industry  has  there  been 
so  thorough  utilization  of  what  was  once  waste,  as 
in  the  great  meat  packing  establishments,  of  which 
it  has  been  tritely  said,  "nothing  gets  away  but  the 
squeal."  Paraphrasing  in  regard  to  our  citrus  in- 
dustry, it  is  perhaps  not  inapt  to  observe  that  our 
citrus  growers  have  to  squeal  because  so  much  gets 
away. 

Waste  Fruit. — Last  year  the  loss  was  exception- 
ally large.  The  crop  was  large,  and  in  many  local- 
ities was  poor  in  quality.  There  was  also  an 
excessive  amount  of  culls.  Mr.  Dreher  thinks  that 
2500  carloads  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cull 
oranges  for  southern  California.  A  much  greater 
quantity  than  that  was  lost  from  over-ripe  fruit 
dropped  in  the  orchard,  because  conditions  in  the 
East  did  not  warrant  heavy  shipments  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 

It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  there  were  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets  2500  carloads  of  low-grade  fruit 
that  brought  but  little  more  than  freight  charges — 
and  often  less.  This  fruit  not  only  brought  little 
financial  return,  but  was  actually  a  source  of  loss, 
displacing,  as  it  must  have  done,  an  equal  amount  of 
higher-grade  fruit  that  could  have  been  sold  at  a 
good  profit.  Mr.  Harwood,  president  of  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange,  thinks  that  probably 
there  are  500  carloads  of  culls,  small  and  low-grade 
lemons  every  year  that,  if  they  could  be  manufac- 
tured into  some  form  of  by-products  that  would  net 
the  grower  even  J  of  a  cent  per  pound,  would  solve  a 
problem  that  is  often  perplexing. 

Low-Grade  Fruit. — Many  carloads  are  annually 
disposed  of  that  do  not  pay  more  than  packing 
charges.  Think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  if 
the  market  could  be  relieved  of  these  3000  cars  of 
low-grade  fruit.  Would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
stiffen  prices?  Would  we  not  think  we  had  struck  a 
bonanza  if  we  could  find  a  market  for  3000  cars  of 
fruit?  Nor  is  this  the  only  source  of  loss.  Cull 
oranges  often  decay  in  the  packing  houses,  producing 
millions  of  decay  spores.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these 
find  lodgment  on  good  fruit  and  only  await  favorable 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  in  transit  to  cause 
decay,  or  the  boxes  in  which  the  culls  decayed  are 
sent  out  and  used  as  picking  boxes,  spreading  decay 
in  this  way.  The  great  piles  of  culls  in  wash  and 
field  are  also  a  menace.  The  spores  may  be  carried 
by  the  wind  to  near-by  orchards  and  find  lodgment 
on  the  unpicked  fruit. 

Near  Los  Angeles,  I  am  informed,  the  peddlers 


sort  over  the  cull  piles  in  the  washes,  select  the  best 
and  take  them  to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  are  pol- 
ished up  and  hawked  around  the  streets.  No  won- 
der tourists  complain  of  the  poor  quality  of  our  fruit. 

Many  boxes  of  culls  are  sold  to  peddlers  to  be  sold 
in  the  same  way.  Our  local  markets  are  valuable 
and  our  best  fruit  should  go  to  them.  However,  so 
long  as  no  way  is  provided,  culls  and  low-grade  fruit 
will  continue  to  be  dumped  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  to  our  great  loss. 

Past  Failures.— But,  it  is  objected,  several  by- 
products factories  have  been  established  and  have 
failed,  or  at  least  were  only  partially  successful.  In 
reply,  I  will  say  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
they  were  doomed  to  failure.  Organized  in  a  small 
way  and  solely  for  the  profit  of  the  owner,  buying 
their  raw  material  in  the  open  market  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  there  was  no  inducement  for  the 
grower  to  furnish  the  raw  material.  There  was  only 
partial  utilization;  the  plants  were  too  small  to  pay 
a  profit  on  a  small  margin.  The  key  to  the  success- 
ful utilization  of  our  citrus  culls  is  co-operation  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  growers  who  have  the  raw  material  must  or- 
ganize in  connection  with  our  citrus  exchanges  and 
manufacture  our  own  waste  fruit,  and  it  must  be 
done  on  a  large  scale.  We  are  now  annually  import- 
ing into  the  United  States  nearly  $400,000  worth  of 
citrus  by-products,  mostly  oil  of  lemon  and  orange, 
which  we  ought  to  produce  right  at  home.  And  we 
can  do  it,  too,  if  we  set  about  it. 

A  Conference. — It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
State  Institute  at  Berkeley.  A  few  of  us  got  to- 
gether at  the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions  and  talked 
the  matter  over.  Dr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Hilgard 
were  with  us.  They  expressed  great  interest  and 
promised  their  hearty  co-operation,  in  fact  Dr.  Shaw 
has  already  done  some  experimental  work  and  is 
anxious  to  follow  the  matter  up.  I  asked  Professor 
Hilgard  if  there  was  anything  lacking  in  our  fruit 
that  would  make  it  unprofitable  to  extract  oil  or 
prevent  their  profitable  use  for  other  by-products. 
He  said  no,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  inventing  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  work  quickly  and  cheaply. 

Oil  of  Lemon. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  oil  of  lemon  is  extracted  entirely  by  hand 
in  Italy.  The  lemons  are  put  in  tubs  of  water.  A 
man  with  a  curved  knife  seizes  them  and  with 
three  strokes  of  the  knife  removes  the  rind.  Women 
and  children  press  this  rind  against  a  concave  instru- 
ment having  short  points  set  thickly  in  its  surface. 
These  points  break  the  oil  cells.  The  oil  collects  in 
the  hollow  handle,  which  from  time  to  time  is 
emptied.  After  the  cells  are  broken  the  pieces  are 
pressed  against  a  sponge  to  more  thoroughly  ex- 
tract the  oil,  which  is  squeezed  from  the  sponge  by 
hand. 

Thus  you  see  the  foreign  method  of  extraction  is 
slow  and  laborious  and  depends  for  the  success  on 
cheap  labor. 

With  us  labor  is  comparatively  dear.  We  must, 
therefore,  invent  a  machine  to  do  the  work,  one  that 
works  automatically,  quickly  and  thoroughly.  The 
whole  process  hinges  on  the  machine,  from  the  ex- 
traction of  the  oil,  the  slicing  of  the  fruit  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  juice  to  the  final  bottling  of  the  finished 
products.  From  my  study  of  the  matter  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  machines  can  be  made,  simply  and 
cheaply,  that  would  employ  well  known  mechanical 
principles. 

Orange  Products. — I  have  had  some  correspond- 
ence with  a  New  York  chemist  on  the  subject  of  by- 
products. He  thinks  there  is  a  good  opening  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  healthful  temperance  drink  from 
oranges.  He  claims  that  his  associate  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  experimenting  in  the  preservation  of  fruit 
juices.  He  claims  that  they  have  samples  of  juices, 
perfectly  pure  and  sweet,  that  are  over  ten  years 
old.  He  claims  the  orange  juice  by  that  process  can 
be  preserved  indefinitely  pure  and  sweet;  the  process 
is  inexpensive,  costing  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
pound.  He  is  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  success  of 
such  an  enterprise  would  depend,  first,  on  putting  on 
the  market  an  A  1  product,  be  it  juice,  marmalade, 
oil  or  any  other;  second,  that  there  should  be  one 
main,  central  plant  for  final  manipulation  and  purifi- 
cation; third,  that  the  business  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  The  extraction  of  the  juice  and  the  oil 
could  be  done  at  various  packing  houses  and  only  the 
partially  condensed  product  shipped  to  the  central 
factory. 

We  already  have  our  citrus  exchange  system. 
The  by-products  system  could  be  easily  grafted  upon 
it.  We  also  have  our  marketing  system  with  our 
paid  agents.  Through  this  system  we  could  market 
our  by-products  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  The  fact 
that  the  product  was  put  up  by  the  exchange  system 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  quality  and 
would  at  once  give  us  a  standing  in  the  market. 

A  Suggestion. — In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  indirect  advantages  accruing  from  the  utilization 
of  our  cull  and  low-grade  fruit,  by  removing  from  the 
market  the  cheaper  fruit  and  enlarging  the  market 
to  a  very  great  extent  for  the  better  fruit,  the  pre- 
vention of  decay  and  a  very  great  saving  in  freight 
for  the  condensed  products,  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  considering  the  problem.  I  also  suggest  that  our 
exchanges  might  profitably  vote  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
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per  box  for  the  coming  crop  to  pay  for  experimenta- 
tion. Certain  it  is,  that  if  we  hope  to  arrive  at  any 
valuable  conclusions  we  must  do  something  more 
than  talk  or  theorize.  We  can't  get  something  for 
nothing.  While  our  State  University  stands  ready 
to  help  us,  it  has  no  funds  available  for  this  work  on 
any  extended  scale.  I  trust  that  this  matter  will  be 
taken  up  with  vigor,  and  preliminary  work  begun  at 
once. 

While  our  orange  crop  is  not  so  large  as  last  year, 
we  are  up  against  two  facts:  The  first  is  that  this 
year's  apple  crop  is  the  largest  on  record,  and 
apples  are  our  chief  competitors.  The  second  is  that 
there  is  a  very  serious  unemployed  problem  in  the 
East,  and  coupled  with  this  an  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  Dunn's  say  is  30%  higher  than  it  has  been 
in  twenty  years. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Mating  of  Buff  Orpingtons. 

To  the  Editor:—  Frequent  inquiries  coming  to  me 
— many  of  them  from  customers  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press — regarding  mating  of  birds  of  my 
breed,  I  can  answer  many  of  them  in  a  general  way 
if  I  may  be  allowed  space  in  your  columns. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  proper  mating  of 
solid  colored  birds  to  produce  desired  color  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  with  the  white  varieties  this  is 
true  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  buff  or  black. 

In  all  buff  varieties  we  find  both  black  and  white  in 
some  specimens,  black  only  in  others,  and  only  white 
in  still  other  birds,  and  it  is  the  constant  cropping 
out  of  these  objectionable  features  that  gives  the 
careful  breeder  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  down, 
while  seeking  to  improve  the  plumage  as  a  whole, 
striving  for  the  pure,  even  shade  of  golden  buff 
throughout  demanded  by  the  standard  of  perfection. 

In  selection  of  the  fowls  to  be  mated,  many  things 
have  to  be  considered — not  color  alone,  as  with  this 
must  be  found  the  typical  shape  and  carriage  of  the 
breed,  or  the  color,  if  perfected,  counts  for  nothing; 
having  lost  the  shape  and  other  breed  characteris- 
tics, there  is  nothing  left  but  just  a  buff  chicken. 

Keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  shape  is  first  and 
foremost,  one  can  then  build  as  to  feathering — not 
suddenly,  as  nature  cannot  be  coerced,  but  willingly 
lends  her  aid  along  natural  lines,  and  can  be  coaxed 
to  a  great  extent.  Remembering  this,  then,  do  not 
mate  birds  of  extremes  in  color.  If,  for  instance,  the 
male  has  many  desirable  points  and  an  excess  of  black 
in  tail  or  wings,  do  not  seek  to  eliminate  this  by  mat- 


ing with  very  light  females,  as  the  offspring  will  be 
worse  than  either  of  the  parents.  Seek  rather  a 
female  that  is  dark  and  with  some  general  indication 
as  to  color,  but  modified  as  compared  to  the  male 
bird,  and  with  the  most  promising  chick  from  such 
mating  endeavor  the  next  year  by  mating  in  the 
same  manner  to  produce  more  uniform  results,  being 
careful  that  there  is  no  strong  inclination  to  white, 
for,  as  one  prominent  breeder  puts  it,  "  white  is  bad, 
but  both  black  and  white  in  some  sections  is  four 
times  as  bad  as  one  foreign  color  alone."  It  is  con 
ceded  by  most  breeders  of  buff  varieties  that  a  little 
black  is  desirable,  showing  that  the  specimen  still 
holds  strength  of  color  and  will  not  breed  birds  with 
a  washed-out  look.  With  breeders  of  show  speci- 
mens the  double  mating  system  is  practiced  some,  as 
well  as  among  breeders  of  parti-colored  breeds,  as 
results  are  quicker  and  a  larger  percentage  of  choice 
specimens  may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  special 
matings.  In  brief,  as  to  double  mating  referred  to, 
medium  dark  females  mated  to  a  male  bird  inclined 
to  light  color  should  produce  a  large  percentage  of 
desirable  pullets,  while  the  cockerels  will  be  lacking. 
Females  of  nice,  even  shade  of  golden  buff  mated  to 
a  cock  bird  rich  in  color — not  red,  but  inclining  to 
rich  orange — will  give  the  greater  number  of  chicks 
from  such  mating  desirable  cockerels. 

For  general  purposes  on  the  average  farm,  how- 
ever, the  alternating  of  males  would  probably  give 
results  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  For  the  breeding 
pen  in  this  case  select  the  most  desirable  hens  as  to 
color  and  desirable  points  in  other  directions,  as 
nearly  uniform  in  color  as  possible,  and  with  these 
mate  three  cocks,  one  of  a  light,  even  buff,  inclining 
to  lemon,  one  a  brilliant,  strong  buff,  and  one  a  rich 
orange  but],  alternating  by  giving  one  day's  service 
with  two  days'  rest.  This  is  a  simpler  way  of  double 
mating  with  one  pen,  and  is  practiced  by  many 
breeders  of  note.  One  caution  regarding  haste  in  an 
endeavor  to  breed  out  the  black  is  here  given:  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry,  as  too  sudden  or  abrupt  measures 
will  only  result  in  disaster  and  a  year's  work  lost. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely,  touching  upon  the  finer 
points  of  prepotency  and  line  records,  but  this  would 
be  of  but  little  interest  to  most  readers  here,  and  the 
fancier  gets  such  matter  from  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Briefly,  however,  the  close  observer  notes 
each  generation  and  selects  such  birds  for  breeders 
as  have  descended  from  individuals  with  strong  char- 
acteristics regarding  color  in  a  particular  section, 
or  as  a  whole  will  find  his  work  much  easier  than 
that  of  another  who  observes  less  closely  and  finds 
himself  all  at  sea  when  mating  his  fowls  at  breeding 
i  season.  W.  S.  Sullivan. 

Aynew,  Cal. 


Nisson  Colony  House  Improved. 

A  description  of  a  roosting  house  favored  by  many 
of  the  poultry  raisers  around  Petaluma  is  given  by 
the  Journal.  In  speaking  of  the  Nisson  colony  house 
Mr.  Lutz  says:  "They  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
I  do  not  think  they  could  be  improved  to  any  great 
extent  where  chickens  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
range." 

The  dimensions  of  the  original  colony  house  made 
by  Mr.  Nisson  are  as  follows:  They  were  7x10  feet; 
posts,  3  feet:  rafters,  5  feet;  runners,  2x6  inches  by 
12  feet;  posts  at  each  corner  and  one  in  center  of 
sides;  rafters  resting  on  posts.  The  houses  were 
boarded  around  instead  of  up  and  down,  with  no 
floors.  The  ventilation  was  the  b'-inch  space  at  each 
end,  being  the  depth  of  runners,  and  what  little  air 
space  was  afforded  by  the  laying  of  a  shake  roof. 
This  was  the  original  Nisson  colony  house,  having  no 
floor,  only  dirt,  which  in  the  winter  season  was  un- 
usually uncomfortably  muddy,  with  the  wind  blowing 
underneath,  and  often  water  running  the  whole 
length. 

Some  cleaned  these  houses  by  hauling  the  house  its 
length  ahead,  but  sometimes  the  land  was  so  miry 
that  moving  was  impossible  and  the  houses  had  to  re- 
main in  these  filthy  places  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I 
have  seen  weakly  fowls  come  to  these  houses  for 
shelter,  and  being  too  weak  and  wet  to  fly  up  on  the 
roosts  they  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  mud  and 
wind  blowing  underneath  until  they  perished  with  wet 
and  cold.  Any  business  man  would  soon  see  there 
was  something  wrong  and  go  about  making  things 
right  and  getting  his  hens  comfortable  by  controlling 
ventilation,  by  getting  the  fowls  out  of  the  mud, 
water  and  cold  winds,  and  by  shaping  up  the  houses 
so  that  they  could  be  kept  clean  and  the  air  pure. 

I  first  closed  up  the  fi-inch  space  at  each  end  and 
made  a  slide  door  in  one  end  for  the  access  of  fowls. 
I  filled  the  houses  with  dirt  6  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  This  dirt  floor  was  an  improvement, 
but  was  bad  about  cleaning,  as  the  fowls  burrowed  in 
the  dirt,  making  the  floor  uneven.  The  rats  also  used 
it  as  a  refuge.  Before  the  next  winter  I  put  in 
rough  redwood  board  floors,  with  lath  under  each 
crack,  so  as  to  prevent  any  air  coming  up.  I  then 
let  air  and  light  underneath,  but  never  permitted 
fowls  to  have  access.  The  object  of  the  space  under 
each  house  was  to  allow  a  rat  dog  under  it,  then, 
too,  I  could  see  to  shoot  anything  like  rats,  weasels 
or  skunks  that  might  come.  With  board  floors  and 
all  ventilation  in  the  same  end  that  the  slide  door  is 
in,  and  with  my  bin  of  dry  dust  for  winter,  I  can 
keep  these  houses  clean  and  comfortable  any  season 
of  the  year.    The  Nisson  colony  house  is  good. 
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Butte. 

Shipment  of  Olives. — Oroville  Reg- 
ister: Residents  of  Palermo  have  sold 
almost  all  their  olives  this  fall  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olive  Company.  The  olives  are 
picked  and  shipped  in  water  from  Paler- 
mo to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  are 
pickled  for  the  trade.  Growers  in  Paler- 
mo are  getting  this  season  $60  a  ton  for 
their  olives  delivered  at  the  depot. 

I. ii-  Angeles. 

Hardly  Warrants  Picking.— A  Los 
Angeles  dispatch  says:  Fresno,  Oroville 
and  the  country  about  Sacramento  report 
a  partial  crop  of  olives,  although  far 
short  of  last  season.  Prom  San  Bernar- 
dino to  San  Diego  there  is  not  one  or- 
chard in  ten  which  has  enough  fruit  to 
pay  for  the  picking,  and  in  consequence 
the  oil  factories  and  pickle  works,  which 
ought  to  be  running  day  and  night  with 
hundreds  of  hands  employed,  are  doing 
nothing.  One  of  the  largest  handlers  of 
olives  in  Los  Angeles  county,  when  asked 
if  his  house  was  handling  any  olives,  said: 
"  No,  and  we  do  not  expect  to.  So  far  we 
have  had  no  offers  of  fruit,  and  if  there  is 
any  to  be  had  we  do  not  know  where  it  is. 
Usually  we  pickle  several  hundred  tons 
and  work  up  into  oil  several  hundred  tons 
more.  Last  year  our  plant  was  taxed  to 
its  utmost,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
throw  away  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fruit  which  we  had  bought  and  paid  for, 
but  were  unable  to  handle  for  lack  of 
capacity."  Olive  growers  have  come  to 
expect  a  good  crop  only  every  other  year, 
but  so  nearly  a  total  failure  seldom  oc- 
curs, and  already  the  effect  has  produced 
a  hardening  of  prices  on  olive  oil.  The 
factories  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  and  are  asking  about 
10%  more  for  their  goods  than  they  were 
sixty  days  ago. 

Close  of  Fumigating;  Season.— Po- 
mona Progress,  Dec.  1 :  The  fumigating 
firms  of  Mead  &  Svenson  and  Shafer  & 
Deck  are  finishing  up  a  busy  season's 
work  which  commenced  early  in  August. 
They  have  fumigated  hundreds  of  acres, 
the  territory  extending  as  far  east  as  On- 
tario and  west  to  Covina.  Mead  &  Sven- 
son have  been  running  two  crews  through 
the  season.  Fifteen  thousand  trees  were 
done  on  the  Richards  ranch  alone.  The 
orchards  in  this  locality  are  generally  in 
a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  Many 
ranchers  are  hoping  that  the  scale  de- 
stroying scutellista,  many  colonies  of 
which  are  now  thriving  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  a  few  years  that  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  fumigation  will  be  overcome. 

M .  ndorlno. 

Fine  Apple  Crop.  —  Beacon:  The 
Caspar  Lumber  Co.  harvested  5000  boxes 
of  apples  from  its  orchard  this  year.  The 
building,  formerly  occupied  by  Frank 
Kelly  as  a  store  but  at  present  utilized  by 
the  company  as  a  warehouse,  is  filled  to 
the  ceiling  with  long  tiers  of  apple  boxes 
awaiting  shipment.  The  best  grades  are 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  make  a  very 
handsome  appearance,  and  command  a 
fancy  price.  The  company's  orchard  is 
situated  some  distance  back  from  the 
coast  and  is  on  land  formerly  covered 
with  redwood  timber.  It  is  now  a  well 
established  fact  that  redwood  land  cannot 
be  excelled  for  the  successful  growing  of 
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apples,  and  this  orchard  is  certainly  a 
good  example  of  the  adaptability  and 
productiveness  of  redwood  soil. 

Second  Crop  of  Fruit.  —  Ukiah 
Republican  Press:  Dr.  George  McCowen 
refuses  to  be  outdone  by  stories  of  the 
remarkable  growths  this  year  of  second 
crops  of  fruit  and  berries.  He  presented 
a  bouquet  of  raspberries  Monday  morn- 
ing— that  is,  the  vines  were  tied  in  the 
form  of  a  nosegay,  but  instead  of  flowers, 
hung  full  of  luscious  fruit.  They  were 
beautiful  yellow  berries  of  a  large  size  and 
very  delicate  flavor.  The  doctor  states 
they  were  a  finer  berry  than  the  regular 
crop. 

San  Benito. 

Irrigation  Prospects. —  Hollister 
Bee:  W.  T.  Garrett  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  an  option  on  the  Hollister  Irri- 
gation Co. 's  plant,  will  soon  have  his  en- 
gineers in  the  field  examining  the  water- 
sheds, reservoir  sites,  etc.  Mr.  Garrett 
proposes  to  construct  storage  reservoirs 
which  will  enable  him  to  furnish  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  entire  valley  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  all  purposes.  Mr. 
Lippincott,  the  Government  engineer, 
will  soon  be  here  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment station  to  measure  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  San  Benito  river.  From  30,000  to 
40,000  acres  of  the  most  productive  land 
can  be  irrigated  by  the  system. 

San  Joaquin. 

Unwatering  Flooded  Lands. — Lodi 
Herald,  Dec.  3:  The  unwatering  of  the 
Sargent  tract  at  Terminous  is  progressing 
very  favorably,  according  to  George  A. 
Atherton,  the  engineer  of  the  district. 
He  stated  that  the  water  was  being  low- 
ered |  inch  a  day.  About  120,000  gallons 
of  water  are  being  lifted  every  minute. 
The  pumping  outfit  consists  of  three  2fi- 
inch,  two  15-inch  and  one  36-inch  pump. 
With  only  average  rains  the  water  should 
all  be  lifted  by  the  middle  of  January. 

Grape  Growers  Plan  to  Build 
Their  Own  Winery.— Lodi  Special  to 
the  Sacramento  Bee:  A  move  has  been 
instituted  for  the  erection  of  a  co-oppra- 
tive  winery  at  Woodbridge,  by  which  the 
growers  expect  to  make  wine  grape  grow- 
ing a  paying  business.  The  association  is 
to  be  incorporated  for  $200,000,  at  $100  a 
share.  Of  the  total  number  1!)02  shares 
have  been  subscribed,  and  those  behind 
the  scheme  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  required  capital  will  be  easily  se- 
cured. Each  vineyardist  entering  into 
the  proposition  agrees  to  take  one  share 
for  every  acre  of  wine  grapes  he  owns, 
each  share  of  stock  representing  $100.  He 
also  agrees  to  sell  all  the  vintage  of  his 
vines  to  this  winery  at  the  current  mar- 
ket prices  for  wine  grapes.  Some  of  the 
largest  grape  land  holders  in  this  section 
of  the  county  are  interested  in  the  deal. 

Pumpkin  Weighs  110  Pounds.— 
Stockton  Record:  There  is  a  pumpkin  on 
exhibition  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  stands  2i  feet  high  and  weighs  110 
pounds.  The  monster  was  raised  by 
Daniel  C.  Middlekauff,  within  \  mile  of 
Linden.  While  the  pumpkin  is  a  whop- 
per, the  grower  declared  he  had  one  just 
a  third  larger,  but  he  "busted  "  it  in  at- 
tempting to  load  it  into  a  wagon. 

Big  Yield  of  Potatoes. — Lodi  spe- 
cial to  Sacramento  Bee:  The  yield  of 
potatoes  on  the  reclaimed  land  west  of 
Lodi  is  going  to  be  the  heaviest  ever 
known,  the  tubers  running  in  some  places 
300  sacks  to  the  acre,  while  the  average 
yield  is  about  250  sacks  to  the  same  area. 
Most  of  the  growers  are  keeping  their 
potatoes,  thinking  that  the  market  will 
be  very  strong  during  the  winter  months. 
Last  year  a  number  of  them  sold  when 
their  crops  were  dug  up,  and  a  few 
months  later  prices  advanced  consid- 
erably. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Pleased  With  Beets.  —  Tribune  : 
The  Arroyo  Grande  farmers  are  more 
than  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  this  year.  It  is 
thought  the  net  proceeds  will  average 
something  near  $40  per  acre.  Mr.  Edgar 
Ball  had  four  and  one-half  acres  in  beets 
on  which,  after  paying  all  expenses,  he 
had  a  net  income  of  $75  per  acre. 

Sonoma. 

Poultrymen  in  Session.  —  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat,  December  4  :  At 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Co-operative  Poultry  Association, 
held  Saturday,  it  was  shown  by  reports  of 
the  treasurer  that  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  on  account  of  the  store  in  San 
Francisco,  amounted  to  $1244.89,  and  the 
disbursements  to  $940.97,  leaving  a  cash 
balance  on  hand  of  $303.92.  This  it  was 
agreed  should  be  paid  back  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  bonus  pro  rata.  At  the 
annual  meeting  the  association  elected 
M.  B.  Mac  secretary  and  James  Cahill 
treasurer. 

Will  Plant  Hops.— Dr.  J.  W.  Clark, 
the  owner  of  the  old  Temple  place,  will 
plant  fifty  acres  of  hops  on  the  same  and 
for  this  purpose  has  had  the  fruit  trees 
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removed.    The  land  is  excellent  hop  soil, 
and  a  large  yield  is  predicted  when  the  | 
vines  are  in  full  bearing.    J.  C.  Mailer,  | 
the  local   hardware  man,  has  received 
seven  carloads  of  wire  which  will  be  used 
by  Dr.  Clark  and  others  in  their  hop  j 
yards  for  the  trellis,  high  pole  system  of  i 
training  hops.    In  the  Farmer  &  Peter-  | 
son  yards  the  wire  will  be  used  exten-  i 
sively. 

Tramped  on  by  Cattle. —  Santa 
Rosa  Republican:  Andrew  Jackson  Mills, 
pioneer  resident  of  Bennett  Valley,  was  j 
the  victim  of  a  serious  accident,  one 
which  will  in  all  probability  result  in  the 
loss  of  his  left  eye.  Mr.  Mills  was  in  the 
cattle  corral  milking  his  cows  and  was 
knocked  down  and  trampled  in  the  mud 
by  one  or  more  of  tho  animals.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  stampede  and  when  he 
was  recovered  from  the  band  of  cattle  he 
was  found  to  be  seriously  injured.  The 
flesh  under  his  left  eye  was  torn  open 
from  the  nose  clear  past  the  cheek  bone. 
Across  the  bridge  of  the  nose  toward  the 
right  eye  the  flesh  was  also  torn  and  lac- 
erated. Whether  Mr.  Mills  was  kicked 
by  one  of  the  animals  or  whether  he  was 
caught  in  the  face  by  horns  cannot  be  as- 
certained. He  does  not  know  himself. 
He  was  covered  with  mud  from  head  to 
foot  when  taken  into  the  house  by  his 
wife.    Mr.  Mills  is  85  years  of  age. 

Stanislaus. 

To  Plant  Thirty-Acre  Walnut 
Grove. — Modesto  Herald:  W.  H.  Parks, 
who,  with  Judge  Hurlburt  of  San  Jose, 
owns  the  former  Hunsucker  place  of  175 
acres  at  Empire  in  Turlock  district,  is  set- 
ting out  thirty  acres  of  walnuts.  If  they 
do  well,  and  Mr.  Parks  has  every  faith 
that  they  will,  the  grove  will  be  extended 
to  ninety  acres.  The  Mayette  (a  French 
variety)  and  the  Burbank  (an  American 
variety)  are  the  selections.  Mr.  Parks 
has  had  experience  with  the  Mayette  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions 
here  are  favorable  not  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  variety,  but  of  the  Bur- 
bank. 

Sutter. 

Pruning  Commenced.  —  Yuba  City 
Farmer:  Fall  pruning  is  now  well  under 
way  and  the  orchardists  report  a  great 
plenty  of  strong  buds  on  the  trees  and 
good  prospects  for  the  next  season's  crop. 
In  the  peach  orchards  especially  the 
pruning  will  be  severe,  as  the  trees  have 
made  a  fine  growth. 

Work  on  the  Weir. — Within  a  week 
the  work  for  this  winter  on  the  new  weir 
at  Butte  slough  will  be  completed,  but 
there  will  probably  be  considerable  yet  to 
do  on  the  same  next  year.  The  weir  will 
be  made  solid  about  10  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  which  will  confine  the  water 
to  the  river  during  the  ordinary  freshets 
and  allow  the  flood  water  to  flow  over  the 
crest. 

Trinity 

Chickens  Die  From  Ptomaine  Poi- 
soning.— Weaverville  special  to  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Miss  Bertha  Drink  water,  a 
young  woman  of  the  Hay  Fork  country, 
30  miles  from  here,  arrived  here  yester- 
day and  told  a  story  of  ptomaine  poison- 
ing which  is  almost  without  an  equal. 
A  few  days  ago  she  opened  a  jar  con- 
taining corn  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  winter.  The  corn  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  spoiled,  and  Miss  Drink- 
water  touched  a  portion  of  it  to  her 
tongue.  Not  being  satisfied  she  took  a 
larger  portion,  and  immediately  became 
convinced  that  it  was  unfit  for  use.  She 
threw  the  contents  of  the  jar  out  to  the 
chickens,  and  in  the  morning  forty-eight 
of  the  barnyard  fowls  were  lying  dead 
near  the  corn.  Miss  Drinkwater  feared 
that  she  had  taken  too  much  of  the  poi- 
sonous substance  and  started  immediately 
for  Weaverville.  Before  arriving  here 
her  throat  became  parched  and  swollen 
and  she  became  frightened.  However, 
this  condition  passed  away,  and  Miss 
Drinkwater  returned  to  her  home  in  good 
health. 

Tulare. 

Pipkin  Case  Dismissed.  —  Visalia 
Delta,  Dec.  1:  The  case  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  against  Randolph 


Pipkin,  charged  with  burning  a  stack  of 
hay  belonging  to  Abner  Frazer,  was  dis- 
missed yesterday  by  Judge  Wallace  upon 
the  motion  of  District  Attorney  McFad- 
zean.  The  case  has  been  tried  twice  and 
each  time  the  jury  disagreed,  so  Mr.  Mc- 
Fadzean  decided  that  there  was  no  use  to 
present  the  same  evidence  to  another 
jury,  though  he  considers  it  sufficient  to 
convict  if  the  jurymen  only  looked  upon 
it  as  he  does.  Herman  T.  Miller,  assisted 
by  Charles  G.  Lamberson,  defended  Pip- 
kin at  the  last  trial.  At  the  first  one 
E.  O.  Miller  was  associated,  but  business 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  last 
trial.  Pipkin  has  been  out  on  $500  bail 
furnished  by  his  father,  and  yesterday 
the  money  was  returned  to  Mr.  Pipkin 
and  the  defendant  made  free. 

Farming  on  the  Lake  Lands. — Visa- 
lia Times:  John  Ellis,  the  Frazier  valley 
rancher,  who  is  located  at  Lemoore  this 
season,  putting  in  a  crop  of  5000  acres  of 
grain  on  lake  bottom  land,  came  over  yes- 
terday and  will  return  to-day,  says  the 
Porterville  Enterprise.  He  says  he  has 
completed  sowing  .1200  acres  and  has 
about  2000  acres  yet  to  sow.  His  earliest 
sowing,  which  was  put  in  on  wet  land,  is 
up  and  making  a  good  growth.  There  is 
much  volunteer  wheat  in  that  section  of 
the  country  1  foot  high,  and  the  wild 
geese  are  devouring  it  like  a  drove  of 
hogs.  Mr.  Ellis  states,  however,  that  the 
geese  and  ducks  are  not  doing  the  dam- 
age now  that  they  have  been  doing.  They 
are  being  hunted  a  good  deal  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  fresh  meat  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Ellis  killed  seventeen 
geese  not  long  ago  with  two  charges  from 
his  double-barreled  shotgun. 

Orange  Crop.— Lindsay  Gazette:  The 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  success- 
ful handling  and  marketing  of  our  orange 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in  this 
locality  is  being  experienced  this  season, 
and  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  record 
breakers,  the  Lindsay  packing  houses 
having  sent  out  127  cars  during  the  week 
previous  to  our  last  issue  and  134  cars 
during  the  past  week,  and  a  total  for  the 
season  up  to  noon  yesterday  of  398  cars. 
Not  counting  Sundays,  which  are  off 
days,  an  average  of  20  cars  per  day  have 
been  shipped  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Cantaloupes. — Exeter  Sun:  The 
cantaloupe  industry  bids  fair  now  to 
become  one  of  the  big  features  in  Exeter's 
material  resources.  From  a  small  acreage 
first  contemplated  the  proposed  area  here 
and  at  Lindsay  for  next  year  has  already 
reached  600  acres,  and  by  the  time  to 
begin  planting  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  over  1000  acres  of  this  particular 
fruit  will  be  planted  in  this  vicinity  and 
shipped  from  Exeter.  The  proceedings 
of  the  growers  have  been  very  quiet,  and 
their  organization  affected  without  any 
flare  of  trumpets.  In  fact,  knowing  that 
they  had  a  good  thing,  they  have  kept 
still. 

Yolo. 

No  Christmas  Berries  on  Dunni- 
GAN'S  Hills. — Dunnigan  special  to  Sac- 
cramento  Bee:  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  Christmas  in  this  locality  will  not 
be  resplendent  with  one  of  its  features — 
and  all  because  it  rained  and  the  sun 
shone  and  the  season  was  changed  from 
autumn  to  spring,  with  no  intervening 
winter  days.  Holly  berries  are  ripe;  in- 
deed, the  season  for  them  is  almost  past. 


Get  the  shaving 
habit  and  use 
Williams'  Shav- 
ing Soap.  It  pays. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
TheJ.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Sweet  Sorrow  of  Parting. 


"Good  night,"  he  said;  the  parlor  light 

Was  soft  and  dim  and  low. 
"Good  night,"  he  breathed  again;  "Good 
night, 

It's  time  that  I  should  go." 
She  rose  and  smiled  into  his  eyes, 

Then  slyly  bent  her  head. 
"Good  night,"  he  murmured,  loverwise; 

An  then,  "Good  night,"  he  said. 

"Good  night  "—Ten  minutes  later,  they 

Were  standing  in  the  hall, 
But  he  was  on  his  homeward  way. 

"  Good  night  "—  he  was  so  tall 
Her  head  came  barely  to  his  heart, 

And  she  was  fair  and  slight. 
"The  hour  has  come  for  us  to  part," 

He  said,  and  so  "  Good  night." 

"  Good  night  "—A  half  hour  had  gone; 

He  had  his  hat  and  cane 
And  said  that  he  must  hurry  on, 

Then  said  "  Good  night  "  again, 
"Good  night,"  "Good  night,"  "Good 
night, "  and  so 

"Good  night  "  they  ever  sighed, 
'T  was  really  time  for  him  to  go; 

"Good  night  "—the  door  swung  wide. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said,  and  took  her  hand; 

An  hour  or  so  went  by; 
"Good  night"— They  could  not  under- 
stand 

The  grayness  of  the  sky. 
"Good  night,"  again,  and  then  "Good 
night;" 
Upon  the  steps  they  stood; 
"Good  night" — He  kissed   her  fingers 
white, 
As  every  lover  should. 

"Good  night"— The  eastern  sky  grew 
pink 

As  though  about  to  blush; 
"  Good  night  " —  The  stars  began  to  wink. 

The  breezes  whispered:  "Hush." 
Soon  on  their  ears  there  clanged  a  knell 

That  smote  them  with  afright  — 
The  ringing  of  the  breakfast  bell  — 

That  time  he  said  "  Good  night  1" 

—  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


In  the  Dolls'  Kingdom. 


Not  since  the  day  when  the  first 
wooden  doll  was  fashioned  in  famous  old 
Nuremberg  has  there  been  such  a  won- 
derful collection  of  dolls  as  are  ready  to 
be  displayed  for  the  Christmas  holiday 
trade  this  year.  To  see  this  immense 
assortment  is  to  conclude  that  every 
little  girl  in  the  western  world  is  to 
have  a  doll,  and  also  that  the  race  of 
dolls  has  mightily  increased  in  the  past 
decade.  The  demands  of  modern  child- 
hood can  best  be  realized  by  a  study  of 
the  dolls  of  the  day,  for  they  constitute 
a  kingdom  of  their  own,  and  are  a  more 
important  feature  of  the  holiday  trade 
than  any  other.  True,  there  are  miles 
and  miles  of  mechanical  toys,  and  tons 
of  varied  playthings  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  upon  no  other  one  toy  is  so 
much  time  and  expense  bestowed  as 
upon  dolls. 

Germany,  Switzerland  and  France 
are  the  great  storehouses  for  dolls,  and 
England  and  the  United  States  are  the 
two  countries  where  they  are  most  in 
demand.  Every  English  and  American 
girl  expects  and  is  expected  to  have 
gifts  of  dolls  at  Christmas,  and  so  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  demand  for 
them  that  no  other  department  of  the 
toy  industry  has  kept  pace  with  doll 
making. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  dolls 
were  mere  wooden  images — when  they 
were  more  than  rolls  of  rags,  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  a  flimsy  shawl,  tied 
around  them.  Now  they  are  classified 
under  many  heads  by  the  trade,  and 
have  a  nomenclature  of  considerable 
length.  And  where  once  there  was  no 
head  to  a  doll,  only  a  round  ball  tied  at 
the  neck,  now  dolls  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  head, 
and  the  price  is  invariably  regulated 
by  it. 

Previous  to  1860,  dolls  were  made  of 
wood  for  the  most  part;  sometimes  of 
kid,  with  long  slender  bodies.  They 
were  manufactured  largely  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  and  this  region  is 
known  as  the  toy  country  of  northern 
Germany.  Billions  of  wooden  dolls  are 
made  there  now.  In  the  Tyrol  are  vil- 
lages where  no  other  industry  is  carried 
on,  and  in  France  great  numbers  of  the 
better  class  of  dolls  are  manufactured. 


While  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
France  make  the  dolls,  England  is  the 
great  doll  clearing  house  of  the  world. 
Nearly  every  doll  made  in  Germany 
goes  to  Engfand  to  be  sold,  and  Eng- 
land ships  a  large  proportion  of  her 
supply  tc  the  United  States  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  New  Zealand  and  to  Canada. 

Dolls  have  been  known  from  very  an- 
cient days.  Considering  their  anti- 
quity, it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  Bible. 
True  it  is  that  images  are  referred  to, 
and  dolls  were  once  wooden  images;  but 
there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Bible  in  con- 
nection with  images  that  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  dolls  were  known  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  or  even  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  Still  it  may  have  been 
true  that  little  girls  had  their  make- 
believe  babies  and  loved  and  cared  for 
rag  dolls  long  before  the  name  they  now 
bear  had  been  given  to  them. 

Almost  every  good  collection  of  cu- 
riosities, from  whatever  race  or  tribe, 
contains  specimens  of  dolls.  Not  only 
the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  but  the 
tribes  of  Egypt  proves  that  these  toys 
were  in  use  generally.  It  is  known 
that  Greek  children  had  dolls,  and, 
when  Europeans  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  India  and  China,  dolls 
were  found  there.  In  the  ruins  in  Yu- 
catan of  the  ancient  and  cultivated 
Maya  civilization  some  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  dolls  have  been  found  by 
explorers. 

Our  ancestors  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  familiar  with  dolls,  for  the  puppet 
shows — in  reality  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  doll  shows — were  much  in  vogue  as 
legitimate  sources  of  amusement  and 
received  much  attention  and  encourage- 
ment, especially  in  England  and 
France.  They  were  taken  about  the 
realm  and  exhibited  to  knightly  gather- 
ings in  the  halls  of  stately  castles,  and 
at  all  fairs  and  public  gatherings. 

The  marionette  shows  of  to-day  are 
the  successors  of  the  puppet  shows  of 
yesterday,  and  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  dolls  used  in  these  two  shows 
indicates  the  wonderful  stride  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  dolls.  From  the 
simple  wooden  images,  with  their  taw- 
dry apparel,  of  the  former  to  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  modern  marionette  is 
a  cycle  of  doll  growth,  and  in  view  of 
the  present  cost  and  finish  of  the  cost- 
liest dolls,  extravagance,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  go  further. 

Dolls  are  now  perfect  in  finish  and  in 
costumes,  and  the  French  people  have 
long  used  them  as  models  for  the  newest 
styles  in  women's  dress — and  to  have 
the  dolls  elegant  enough  to  wear  the 
costumes  of  the  fashionable  designers, 
the  doll  makers  invented  ware  and 
bisque  heads  that  are  marvels  of 
beauty. 

One  town  in  France  is  given  over  to 
the  business  of  making  doll's  heads — 
those  beautiful  heads  that  come  to  this 
country  on  the  bodies  of  German  or 
Swiss  dolls,  and  into  which  are  put  the 
lovely  glass  eyes  formerly  made  in  Eng- 
land but  now  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many. 

Lime  and  earth  constitute  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  bisque  doll  heads 
are  made,  and  these  materials  undergo 
an  immense  amout  of  preparation  be- 
fore they  become  the  liquid  that  is 
poured  into  moulds.  After  the  many 
sizes  of  dolls'  heads  have  been  moulded, 
women  and  girls  insert  the  eyes,  affix 
the  ears  and  prepare  them  for  the  final 
baking,  which  requires  forty-eight 
hours. 

After  the  baking  process  they  are 
subjected  to  a  cooling,  then  a  polishing, 
and  finally  to  a  sand-paper  treatment, 
which  leaves  them  ready  to  have  faces 
tinted,  eyelashes,  eyebrows  and  rosy 
cheeks  painted.  Then  back  to  the  oven 
go  the  dolls  to  bake  for  hours  and  hours 
more. 

Finally,  when  they  emerge  from  the 
factories,  where  they  have  cost  so  much 
patient  effort  and  artistic  ability  to 
complete,  the  dolls  are  ready  for  the 
fine  clothing  that  will  adorn  them. 
Little  girls  who  become  the  final  pos- 
sessors of  these  dolls  never  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  struggle  it  has  been 
for  their  dolls  to  get  born  into  the  doll 
realm. 

Wax  dolls,  after  bisque  and  china 
dolls,  are  the  costliest  of  the  doll  family, 
and  England  is  their  home.    The  wax 


of  which  the  heads  are  made  comes  from 
the  East  Indies,  for  it  has  been  proved 
that  no  other  wax  is  so  good  for  the 
purpose.  And  if  at  this  season,  when 
the  manufacturers  are  busy  day  and 
night,  careless  little  girls  could  see  the 
process  of  making  a  wax  doll,  and  par- 
ticularly of  putting  its  eyes  in  and  its 
hair  on,  the  immense  amount  of  trouble 
it  costs  to  make  a  doll  might  be  im- 
pressed upon  them,  and  they  might  be 
less  reckless  about  smashing  their  dolls. 

Doll's  eyes  are  scientific  creations. 
They  are  made  like  the  artificial  human 
eyes,  and  are  expensive.  The  process 
is  or  would  be  most  interesting  if  it 
could  be  known.  But  it  is  a  trade  se- 
cret and  so  jealously  guarded  that  the 
work  is  carried  on  at  night  and  under 
conditions  that  prevent  its  being 
learned  by  outsiders. 

Each  eye  is  separately  blown,  and 
there  are  three  colors.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  costly,  for 
they  require  great  care  in  manufacture 
and  the  finest  of  materials. 

Composition  dolls  and  English  rag  and 
rubber  dolls  represent  the  largest  fam- 
ilies among  dolls.  The  composition  doll 
is  for  hard  usage,  and  is  made  not  of 
solid  wax  entirely,  but  of  paper,  with  a 
wax  covering.  The  hair  is  not  human, 
nor,  as  the  little  girl  says,  real,  but  is 
jute  or  mohair. 

The  rag  doll  has  a  wax  back,  with  a 
piece  of  linen  stretched  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  face,  which  makes  the  wax 
have  a  very  soft  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance. The  rag  faces  are  made  sep- 
arately from  the  head,  but  are  fastened 
to  the  skull,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  body  of  the  doll. 

The  majority  of  rag  dolls  have  a  cap 
adjusted  permanently  to  the  head.  The 
bodies  are  made  of  cotton  goods  stuffed 
with  sawdust.  Sometimes  they  have 
kid  bodies,  but  usually  they  are  of  cot- 
ton. In  England  there  are  many  large 
manufactories  devoted  entirely  to  the 
making  of  dolls,  while  the  number  of  re- 
tail dealers  is  not  known,  so  great  is  the 
list. 

The  clothing  of  dolls  of  late  years  re- 
quires as  many  manufactories  as  the 
making  of  dolls.  Boots  and  shoes, 
stockings  and  gloves,  hats  and  dresses, 
jewelry,  equipages  and  complete  ward- 
robes for  all  occasions  keep  thousands 
of  working  people  occupied. 

Of  late  years  paper  dolls  have  had  an 
immense  vogue,  and  they  fill  a  want  in 
the  nursery  and  the  school.  But  the 
real  dolls,  which  can  be  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, can  have  carriages  for  chil- 
dren to  roll  in  the  streets  and  doll 
houses  made  as  elaborate  as  are  the 
human  habitations  from  which  they  are 
modeled,  lead  in  popularity. 

At  Christmas  time  the  demand  for 
dolls  of  every  kind  is  so  great  that  one 
wonders  if  all  the  children — even  the 
boys — do  not  play  with  dolls,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  not.  Not  even 
in  earliest  childhood  do  boys  care  for 
dolls  as  babies.  Sometimes  a  lad  will 
enjoy  the  ownership  of  a  sailor  doll  or  a 
clown,  but  usually  he  will  not  agree  to 
play  with  any  kind,  and  cannot  under- 
stand a  girl's  love  for  dolls.  And  he 
has  not  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
making  of  doll's  dresses,  the  dressing 
and  the  undressing,  and  the  deep  devo- 
tion of  girls  to  the  general  welfare  of 
these  toys. 

Queen  Victoria  was  the  patron  saint 
of  dolls,  and  the  real  reign  of  the  doll 
began  when  she  was  a  little  girl  living 
with  her  aunt  and  was  being  trained  for 
the  throne.  The  lovable  little  blue-eyed 
Victoria  was  devoted  to  dolls  from  her 
infancy,  and  the  English  manufacturers 
vied  with  one  another  in  making  the 
most  beautiful  productions  to  submit  to 
the  inspection  of  her  guardians. 

Blue-eyed  dolls  were  the  rage  in 
England  during  the  entire  lifetime  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  every  English 
home  where  there  are  young  people 
there  are  dolls,  and  at  Christmas  time 
no  present  is  quite  so  common. 

The  United  States  follows  close  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  English  in  respect 
to  dolls,  and  the  New  York  manufac- 
turers and  importers  say  that  more 
money  is  spent  in  this  country  on  dolls 
annually  than  in  any  other. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  dolls  were  im- 
ported, but  now  New  York  has  its 
East  Side  factories,  where  people  of  all 
nationalities  work  at  doll  making.  Bo- 


hemians, Hungarians  and  Poles  work 
side  by  side  in  these  East  Side  factories, 
and  the  manufac  ture  of  dolls  is  already 
a  large  industry,  with  constant  expan- 
sion before  it. 

In  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  New  York  is  a  factory  where  the 
kind  of  doll  for  which  all  parents  seek, 
an  indestructible  doll,  is  made.  And 
from  this  factory  go  out  over  the 
country  the  non-destructible  article 
that  reaches  the  average  American 
home. 

The  composition  of  which  these  dolls 
are  made  is  produced  here,  but  the 
manufacturers  have  to  send  to  Ger- 
many for  the  eyes.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  these  will  be  made  in 
the  United  States,  for  skilled  workmen, 
attracted  here  by  higher  wages,  will 
produce  them. 

In  New  York  city  can  be  seen  the 
most  varied  and  costliest  display  of  dolls 
that  is  made  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  show  dolls  in  the 
large  shops  that  are  priced  at  one,  two 
and  three  hundred  dollars. 

Last  season  much  was  said  regarding 
the  purchase,  by  a  Western  mine 
owner,  of  a  doll  that  cost  $350,  and  up- 
on which  he  had  placed  earrings,  rings, 
a  watch  and  bracelets  that  cost  him 
£200  more. 

If  the  recipient  of  this  doll  provided 
a  wardrobe,  doll  wagon  and  doll  house 
in  keeping  with  the  elegance  of  her 
ladyship's  personal  appearance,  $1000 
could  have  been  expended  upon  the  doll 
easily.  These  are  the  exceptional  in- 
cidents of  dolldom.  The  average  doll 
costs  from  $2  to  $10,  but  there  are  mil- 
lions bought  that  costless. 

The  sizes  of  dolls  have  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  girl  population. 
Children,  like  their  parents,  have  large 
ideas  and  they  want  display  commen- 
surate with  cost.  So  dolls  are  large, 
and  it  is  only  where  the  more  extensive 
stocks  are  carried  that  one  can  buy 
dainty  little  dolls. 

And  mothers  inculcate  a  love  of  dress 
in  their  little  girls  by  adorning  dolls  in 
finery  that  Solomon  in  all  his  knowledge 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  in  his  days. 
The  doll  has  as  many  changes  as  the 
little  maiden  who  possesses  her  and 
travels  with  her  in  a  traveling  costume, 
or  goes  to  a  party  in  a  real  evening 
dress,  or  on  the  street,  for  promenade, 
in  a  tailor-made  suit. 

It  may  be  pleasant  to  the  owners  of 
such  dolls  to  have  Santa  Claus  bring 
them  yet  more  varieties  this  Christmas, 
but  the  children  of  the  poor  enjoy  as 
much  their  cheap  little  doll,  given  them 
from  some  public  Christmas  tree,  and 
take  as  solid  comfort  in  it  as  do  the 
daughters  of  the  rich,  who  are  burdened 
with  the  care  of  many  dolls  and  surfeit- 
ed with  the  variety  of  their  belongings. 

The  little  Indian  girls  on  the  Western 
plains  or  the  colored  children  of  the 
South  know  as  much  satisfaction  in  the 
possession  of  a  rag  doll,  made  with  an 
ear  of  corn  or  a  gourd,  and  dressed  in 
their  old  clothes,  as  do  the  little  people 
of  the  great  cities,  who  see  so  much  and 
have  so  much  that  they  never  know  the 
delight  of  owning  but  one  doll. 

This  season,  far  more  than  any  that 
has  preceded  it.  the  doll  kingdom  has 
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When  Yovir  Joints 
Are  Stiff 

and  muscles  sore  from  cold  or  rheu- 
matism, when  you  s'ip  and  sprain  a 
joint,  strain  your  side  or  bruise  your- 
self, IVrry  Davis'  Painkiller  will  take 
out  tlie  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in 
a  jiffy.  Al  ways  have  it  with  you,  and 
use  it  fn-ely.  USE 

"PainkiUer 

>  j 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  on*  block  watt  of  City  Hill, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnailon 
Assay,  U6;  Blowpipe  Assay.  110.  Full  courv  of 
Assaying,  160.  Established  IBM  Send  for  Glroulan. 
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been  extended  until  it  would  seem  that 
no  child  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  need 
go  to  bed  on  Christmas  night  without  a 
doll.  And  let  the  parents  of  the  nation 
see  to  it  that  not  one  of  them  does. — N. 
Y.  Sun.   m 

The  Wanderer. 


At  drowsy  dawn  I  left  the  gate  —  so  very 
long  ago, 

Whether  that  home  be  memory  or  dream, 
I  hardly  know. 

The  cloud  hung  visions  of  the  morn  were 

far  more  real  then 
Than  now  are  thronging  city  streets  and 

cries  of  eager  men. 

The  hours  ere  yet  the  sun  was  high  were 

like  eternities, 
But  now  how  swift  the  shadows  run,  how 

near  the  darkness  is  ! 

Ah,  well !  'T  is  aye  the  happiest  day  comes 
swift  to  evensong; 

With  merrier  comrades  never  yet  did  pil- 
grim pass  along. 

The  paths  that  widest  seem  to  part,  still 

winding,  turn  and  meet; 
Perchance  they  do  but  homeward  lead 

again  our  wandering  feet. 

Familiar  faces  vanish,  but  the  voices  vi- 

{j  bra te  still, 
And  nothing  now  seems  far  away,  at  the 
ending  of  the  hill. 

To  one  warm  hand  alone  I  cling,  as  fast 
the  night  grows  late, 

And  crave  that  we  may  come  at  last  to- 
gether to  the  gate. 

—  William  Cranston  Lawton. 


The  Alligator's  Indolence. 

A  Mississippi  man  is  responsible  for 
the  following: 

"Alligators  live  a  long  time  and  it 
takes  them  a  long  time  to  die.  For- 
merly, on  the  Tombigbee  river,  there 
was  for  years  a  log  at  a  shallow  land- 
ing, upon  which  passengers  were  in  the 
habit  of  stepping  in  passing  from  the 
river  to  the  shore.  At  last  the  '  log ' 
turned  out  to  be  an  alligator.  His  final 
dying  agonies  occurred  just  as  half  a 
dozen  passengers  were  walking  along 
^im  to  the  bank.  He  heaved  up,  shook 
himself,  and  threw  several  ladies  into 
the  mud.  One  fat  gentleman  fell  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  and  the  alligator 
spanked  him  so  hard  that  the  man  flew 
through  the  air  like  a  rocket  and  fell 
back  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  those  passen- 
gers !  That  alligator  was  24  feet  long 
and  he  had  been  five  years  dying." 

The  Mississippi  negroes  say  that  an 
alligator  will  sometimes  prop  his  upper 
jaw  on  a  stick  about  2  feet  high  and  go 
to  sleep  with  his  mouth  open.  Flies 
and  other  insects  light  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cool  recess  thus  afforded, 
and  frogs  climb  in  after  the  flies.  When 
the  alligator  has  acquired  a  dainty 
mouthful  he  shuts  his  jaws  and  swallows. 


Mare  That  Chewed  Tobacco. 


Domestic  Hints. 


"  One  had  a  fondness  for  fresh  meat; 
another  gobbled  up  any  old  thing  that 
came  his  way,  bean  soup,  potato  par- 
ings, stale  bread  or  cooked  meat;  while 
the  third,  a  small  sorrel  mare,  actually 
had  developed  the  tobacco  habit."  The 
owner  obtained  her  in  Texas,  and  says 
the  mare  was  one  that  had  been  "cap- 
tured" in  the  South  during  the  civil 
war. 

"  She  would  carry  me  50 miles  a  day," 
he  continued,  "  then  carry  me  back  the 
next  day  if  I  wanted  her  to  do  it.  I 
had  her  about  two  days  when  I  found 
out  that  she  chewed  tobacco.  She 
grabbed  a  small  package  of  fine  cutout 
of  my  hand,  and  then  stood  chewing  it, 
paper  and  all.  Seeing  that  it  had  not 
hurt  her  I  kept  her  in  tobacco,  buying 
the  leaf  tobacco  that  all  these  Mexican 
stores  sold  here  then,  a  large  '  hand  ' 
of  it  for  a  silver  dime.  That  would  not 
have  paid  the  duty  on  it  had  any  been 
paid,  but  the  collector  had  not  got  here 
yet.  When  he  did  come  these  men  had 
to  stop  selling  at  any  price.  I  never 
went  near  my  mare  without  bringing 
her  tobacco.  If  she  did  not  get  it  right 
away  she  would  begin  to  shove  me 
with  her  nose,  and  kept  it  up  until  I 
gave  her  the  usual  chew. — Forest  and 
Stream. 


Cheese  Souffle. — Sprinkle  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pudding  dish  thickly  with 
cracker  or  stale  breadcrumbs,  pepper 
and  salt;  then  drop  bits  of  butter  over 
it.  Next  add  a  layer  of  chipped  Ameri- 
can cheese,  and  so  on,  alternating  the 
layers  of  crumbs  and  cheese  till  the 
dish  is  filled.  Over  the  top  turn  a 
lightly  beaten  egg.  Set  in  the  oven 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

A  Breakfast  Dish. — Butter  thick 
slices  of  bread.  Separate  the  yolk  and 
white  of  an  egg,  carefully  preserving 
the  shape  of  the  former  and  beating  the 
latter  to  a  stiff  froth.  Turn  this  beaten 
white  over  the  buttered  bread,  then 
put  the  round  yolk  in  the  center. 
Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  the 
whole  and  set  in  the  oven  to  brown. 
This  is  not  only  very  dainty  to  look  at, 
but  extremely  appetizing  as  well. 

Baked  Scallops. — Trim  the  scallops 
well,  after  taking  from  the  shells,  wash 
the  shells  thoroughly,  dry  them  and  fill 
each  with  the  scallops,  cut  in  rather 
small  pieces.  Over  each  sprinkle  salt, 
if  needed,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
some  chopped  parsley,  and  lastly  some 
fine  breadcrumbs,  moistened  with 
melted  butter.  The  scallops  should 
bake  for  about  twenty  minutes  and  be 
served  on  the  shells. 

Minced  Mushrooms. — Rinse,  drain 
and  dry  the  contents  of  one  can  of 
mushrooms,  then  cut  into  small  pieces. 
In  a  saucepan  melt  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  add  one  of  minced  onion  and 
another  of  minced  carrot.  Cook  two 
minutes,  add  the  mushrooms,  together 
with  a  dash  of  pepper  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  When  this  is  cooked,  say  in 
about  five  minutes,  stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour  and  two  cupfuls 
of  tomato  liquor.  Allow  the  mixture 
to  cook  slowly  until  thick  and  smooth, 
then  serve  in  pastry  shells. 

Creamed  Dried  Beef. — One  pound 
of  thinly  shaved  beef,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  cupful  of  cream  or 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two 
slight  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Rinse  the  beef 
well  in  warm  water,  put  in  a  stewpan, 
put  over  just  enough  water  to  cover, 
and  add  the  soda  to  it  (this  counteracts 
the  sour  in  the  dried  blood).  Set  the 
pan  for  half  an  hour  on  the  back  part 
of  the  stove,  where  it  will  keep  only 
just  warm,  then  turn  off  this  water; 
put  in  the  cream  or  milk,  season  and 
let  come  to  boiling  point.  Cream  the 
butter  and  flour  together,  add  and  let 
it  boil  up.  Send  it  to  the  table  in  a 
covered  dish. 

Presidential  Pudding. — Make  up  a 
dough,  as  for  cream  of  tartar  biscuits, 
and  roll  out  about  an  inch  thick. 
Spread  thickly  with  butter  and  give  a 
coating  of  white  sugar.  Over  the  whole 
turn  blackberry  or  rasperry  jam,  or, 
better  still,  the  fresh  fruit  in  season, 
and,  if  not  likely  to  be  sweet  enough, 
add  more  sugar.  Now  roll  the  whole 
carefully  and  as  lightly  as  may  be, 
pinch  the  ends  and  bake.  When  done 
serve  hot  in  thick  slices,  with  an  egg 
sauce.  The  most  delicious  egg  sauce 
by  the  way,  is  made  by  adding  a  third 
of  a  cupful  of  boiled  laundry  starch  to 
the  thoroughly  beaten  egg  and  sugar. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  extract. 


If  you  have  any 
trouble  with  lamps — 
any  trouble  whatever 
— send  for  my  Index. 

I  know  of  no  lamp- 
disease  that  it  does  not 
cure  immediately. 

Costs  nothing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Ask  Your  Grocer 

FOR  THE 

Best  Ham 

THE 

Market  A f fords- - 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  AN 


N  STA 


Western  Meat  Company, 

S/YIN  FRANCISCO. 


RUFUS     A\.  STEELE 

has  written  a  notable  article  on  "  How  San 
Francisco  Grows,"  which  appears,  with  many 
fine  reproductions  of  late  photographs,  in 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

EOR  DECEMBER 

There  are  a  dozen  other  fine  articles  in  this 
number,  together  with  six  good  short  stories 

and  much  bright  verse  and  attractive  miscel- 
lany. It  is  a  number  which  every  Californian 
should  not  only  read,  but  send  to  Eastern 
friends  as  a  proof  of  Western  progress.  It  is 
richly  illustrated. 


SOLD  toy  ALL  IN  E IA/SDEALERS 


G 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


aursjtli! 

Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


IHIBSPtffe  STOPPED  FREE 
™B    j|    fiT"*  Permanently  Cured  by 
■  I   ^DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  I  W  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  after  flrlt  day '■  uae. 

■  CONSULTATION,  personal  or  by  mull,  trcetlno  and 
m-i  1  Kl  VI.  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  all 
NaaTon.DooaoBita,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Found*!  le;i. 
OH  B  B-KLINE.Ld  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  10$ 


fc  The  Western  Empire"  a  32-page  mag- 
Bazine  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  or 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  December  7,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
Mav.  July. 

VV'ednesdav   II  0?M@1  09*     I  974®  994 

Thursday   1  10%&\  094         99*®  08% 

Friday   1  094@1  10J£         98^®  99tf 

Saturday   1  10V<il  11^         »9  @  994 

Monday   1  119i®l  1314         99H@1  00^ 

Tuesday   1  12£@1  14  99^®1  01 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  Scorn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday    4b%mb1i  454@45?k. 

Thursday   45'i®454  4ft^®4ftX 

Friday   454M.45*i  4ftV«.|.V„ 

Saturday   45'4(a4ft*  4&i@*SX 

Monday   45'4®44*  46Jf®45 

Tuesday   4IV<M47«        44  4®4478 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Mav.  1905. 
tl  43'„ffll  i3% 
I  43££»1  43'R 
1  434@1  44  \i 
1  44*(«  1  44  Vj 

1  44\(U  1  In 

1  43>4@1  43?, 


Dec.  1904. 
Thursday   1  41  @  

Prtda    *i  4UV4@  

Saturday   1  41 'a®  1  4I»4 

Monday    @  

Tuesday    S  

Wednesday   1  41  >A@\  41 

Wheat. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  local  market, 
although  in  the  matter  of  wheat  clear- 
ances from  this  port,  November  made  by 
long  odds  a  better  showing  than  any  pre- 
vious month  the  current  season.  The 
shipments  of  wheat  last  month  aggre- 
gated 11,856  tons,  valued  at  $343,200, 
while  for  the  preceding  four  months  the 
total  shipments  were  only  9,900  tons,  val- 
ued at  $28(1,954.  In  November  last  year 
the  wheat  shipments  were  light,  being 
2,4(>3  tons,  value  $72,240,  and  for  the  sea- 
son to  December  were  smaller  than  for 
corresponding  time  this  year,  footing  up 
19,390  tons,  value  $540,782.  Prices  for 
spot  wheat  have  continued  quotably  much 
the  same  as  preceding  week,  but  shippers 
are  operating  very  lightly,  having  few 
vessels  to  provide  for.  Millers  are  bring- 
ing in  wheat  from  outside  points,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  home  product.  Two  French 
vessels  arrived  under  charter,  one  for 
wheat  at  20s.,  the  other  for  wheat  or  bar- 
ley at  22s.  (id.,  both  destined  to  Europe, 
usual  option.  France  is  said  to  be  in  need 
of  wheat  and  is  reported  buying  in  India 
and  Australia.  Chicago  advices  reported 
Argentine  having  withdrawn  all  offers  of 
wheat  for  January  and  February  ship- 
ment. 

California  Milling  II  474@1  57V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  374@1  40 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  374@1  424 

PRICES  OF  FCTUKBS. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery.  I1.404@1.414. 

May,  190ft,  delivery,  ll^'sOl^ft. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
December.  1904,  wheat  sold  at  I1.4I4@1.41;  May, 
190ft,  ll.43>4@1.43V 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Kreight  rates   10'4@1Ims  17@20s 

Local  market  SI  3ft®l  374      II  374®'  424 

Flour. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  and  at 
generally  unchanged  values.  Stocks  are 
not  of  heavy  volume,  although  ample  for 
immediate  requirements.  Much  of  the 
Hour  on  the  market  is  the  product  of 
mills  outside  the  State,  largely  from  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  the  Dakotas. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   8  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Speculative  operators  have  been  trying 
very  hard  to  depress  prices  for  this 
cereal,  but  their  efforts  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  any  noteworthy  success. 
Stocks  of  barley  throughout  the  State 
are  comparatively  light  and  less  than  a 
year  ago,  while  prices  are  about  the  same. 
Any  changes  in  values  during  the  balance 
of  the  season  should  be  to  stiffer  instead 
of  to  lower  figures.  The  bears  are  bank- 
ing mainly  on  the  small  fleet  of  ships  now 
under  charter  and  the  increased  acreage 
for  next  crop.  The  ships  now  under  en- 
gagement represent  a  carrying  capacity 
of  30,000  tons,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of 
this  will  be  barley.  Shipments  the  past 
week  aggregated  8600  tons,  including  four 
clearances  for  Europe,  one  being  a  full 
cargo  for  Scotland,  3650  tons,  valued  at 
$85,800. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  fi  lii4®i  124 

Feed,  fair  to  good   I  on^@|  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   I  15  ©12) 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @l  2ft 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  ®1  10 


Values  are  ruling  steady  for  ordinary 
feed  qualities,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  present  offerings.  Most  of  the  recent 
arrivals  are  from  Washington  and  are  not 


of  heavy  proportions.  Choice  to  select 
oats  are  in  exceedingly  light  stock,  either 
of  white  or  colored  varieties. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  II  45  ™  1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  374@1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  274®1  3ft 

Milling   1  40  @1  SO 

Black  oats   1  30  ®1  6ft 

Red,  fair  to  choice   1  25  (§1  ftO 

Corn 

Market  is  easier  in  tone,  owing  to  in- 
creased supplies  of  Eastern.  Not  much 
California  corn  offering.  Small  Yellow  is 
in  such  light  supply  that  quotations  for 
the  same  are  largely  nominal.  Consider- 
able corn  is  being  shipped  to  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  one  steamer  the 
past  week  taking  390  tons. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @l  45 

Small  Yellow   1  60   @1  65 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     @  

Eastern,  in  bulk   I  324@1  374 

Rye. 

Spot  stocks  are  small  and  there  are  no 
great  quantities  offering  to  arrive 

Good  to  choice  II  424®1  474 

Buckwheat. 

A  recent  sale  of  a  round  lot  was  made 
at  $1.65,  but  this  grain  was  damaged. 

Beam. 

Market  is  firm  for  choice  dry  beans  of 
all  varieties,  and  holders  not  disposed  to 
crowd  sales  of  desirable  strck.  There  are 
tolerably  heavy  offerings  of  wet  beans, 
market  for  these  being  weak  and  irregu- 
lar. Sales  of  damaged  beans  are  mainly 
within  range  of  $1(2  $2  per  cental,  as  to 
variety  and  condition. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts  12  80  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  30 

Large  White   2  3ft  @2  60 

Pinks   3  15  ®3  35 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  90 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00   @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  10  @4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  @2  60 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  choice 
Peas  of  any  variety.  Some  damp  Green 
Peas  are  offering  from  Humboldt,  and  on 
these  wholesale  buyers  are  slow  to  bid 
much  over  $1.75. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  75  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

Garbanzos.  Small   3  00   IS  ::  25 

Niles   1  75   ®2  25 

Hops. 

The  local  market  shows  much  the  same 
condition  as  last  noted.  There  is  little 
doing  in  the  way  of  transfers  from  first 
hands,  and  no  evidence  of  holders  being 
willing  to  grant  marked  concessions  to 
effect  sales.  The  last  steamer  for  Austra- 
lia carried  22,S00  lbs.  hops,  mainly  for 
Sydney.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  says:  "The  market  gen- 
erally continues  to  present  a  quiet  appear- 
ance. Very  little  is  doing  in  New  York 
State  and  growers  are  beginning  to  show 
a  little  more  anxiety  to  sell,  but  refuse  to 
make  any  concessions  in  prices  for  choice 
hops.  Quiet  markets  are  also  reported 
from  Europe." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  274@31 

Wool. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  noteworthy 
offerings  in  this  center  from  first  hands, 
there  is  little  at  present  upon  which  to 
base  quotations.  Values  for  the  time 
being  are  consequently  poorly  defined. 
All  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  are 
quoted  strong.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  good  to  choice  California"  wools  of 
coming  clip  will  command  materially  bet- 
ter figures  than  did  the  same  grades  the 
past  season. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  23 

Northern,  defective  17 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20 

Nevada  16 

FALL. 

Northern  15  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  13  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  @11 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  @14 


@21 
®23 


Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  is  slow  and  for  the  gen- 
eral run  of  offerings  is  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. Although  receipts  are  not  of  heavy 
volume,  there  is  more  than  enough  com- 
ing forward  to  accommodate  the  existing 
demand.  Outward  movement  is  light,  in- 
quiry being  mainly  on  local  account. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  112  50  @  14  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12  00  ®  13  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00   @  13  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  g  10  00 

Barley   9  00  ®  11  (10 

Alfalfa   9  00  ®  11  50 

Stock  hay   6  00  @   7  50 

Compressed   12  00  @  15  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40  @  65 

Mlllstuffs. 

A  very  fair  demand  is  being  experienced 
for  Bran  and  Middlings,  with  stocks  only 
moderate,  and  market  is  tolerably  firm  at 
prevailing  values.  Rolled  Barley  is  being 
very  steadily  held.  Tendency  on  Millod 
Corn  has  been  to  slightly  easier  figures. 

H25 1»  ton  |18  ftu  @  19  50 

Middlings   24  00  §  27  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00   ®  21  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00   @  24  50 

Cornmeal   81  00  @  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   81  50   §  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   81  50  @  83  00 


Alfalfa  Seed  on  the  market  is  mainly 
Utah  product.  The  Utah  crop  this  year 
was  struck  by  frost  while  in  the  bloom, 
and  is  consequently  being  urged  to  sale 
from  both  first  and  second  hands,  not 
being  considered  desirable  stock  to  carry 
into  another  season.  Market  for  Mustard 
Seed  is  moderately  firm,  offerings  being 
light. 

Flax   |i  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  60   @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ©13 

Canary   64®  6* 

Rape   I*®  2H 

Hemp   34@— 

Timothy   5  @  54 

Honey. 

The  German  steamer  Memphis,  sailing 
Saturday,  carried  225  cases  Extracted 
honey  of  common  quality,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  honey  cake.  The 
local  demand  is  light.  In  some  instances 
concessions  are  being  made  to  effect  sales. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®  54 

Extracted,  Amber   3%®  4H 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3  ®  34 

White  Comb,  1-frames  114@124 

Amber  Comb   9  @11 

Beeswax. 

Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  of  slim 
proportions.  There  is  a  fair  demand  at 
current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  ft  ft  29  @30 

Dark  27  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meat*. 

Beef  in  prime  to  choice  condition  is  in 
fair  request  and  current  values  are  being 
well  maintained.  Veal  of  desirable  size  is 
meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  slightly 
better  figures  than  quotable  for  some 
weeks  past.  Market  for  Mutton  is  show- 
ing firmness;  there  is  no  special  scarcity 
of  offerings,  but  a  good  demand  for  choice. 
Lamb  values  are  without  radical  change, 
but  market  is  quite  firm  for  the  best. 
Hog  market  continues  strong,  receipts  be- 
ing light  and  no  lack  of  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   64®  6\ 

Beef,  2nd  quality   5  ®  54 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4   @  5 

Mutton— ewes,  64@7c;  wethers   7  @  74 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   5'j®  54 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4sa®  4\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   *%®  5 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   6  @7 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   7  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  ft   8  ®  94 

Hides,  Shins  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  good  request  and  market 
is  firm  at  current  rates.  Pelts  are  in  fair 
demand  at  quotably  unchanged  figures. 
A  shipment  of  108,200  lbs  Tallow  went  for- 
ward the  past  week  by  saling  vessel  for 
Liverpool. 

Nothing  but  select  bides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound. 


Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  @11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts  —  ®10      —  @9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts  —  @  94   —  ®  84 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts.  —  @  94  —  ®  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.—  @  94   —  ®  84 

Stags  —  @7      —  @  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @104   —  @  94 

Wet  Salted  Veal  —  @11      —  @10 

Wet  Salted  Calf  —  ®114  —  ®1»4 

Dry  Hides  —  @17      -  @16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  @15      —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @20      —  ®18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin  1  00@l  50 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   70®  90 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40®  65 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15®  30 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @44 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  24@34 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  dull  and  featureless.  In  quot- 
able values  there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Bean  Bags    I  4*@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®74 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   5%@7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   6\>a>54 

Wool  Sacks,  4-Ib   82  @ — 

Wool  Sacks.  34ft   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern 
poultry,  fully  eight  carloads  arriving 
within  the  week,  mainly  Chickens,  the 
market  was  slow  and  lower  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  California  Chickens,  choice  Broil- 
ers being  about  the  only  exception,  these 
being  in  light  supply.  Tendency  on  Tur- 
keys was  to  more  firmness,  due  mainly  to 
limited  offerings  of  choice  stock  rather 
than  to  any  active  demand.  Ducks  and 
Geese  brought  fully  as  good  prices  as  pre- 
vious week.  Pigeon  market  was  firm  for 
choice  Young. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  ft  lb  I  20   @  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  ft   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens  ft  ft   16  @  18 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00   @  5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   450  @550 

Fryers   4  00  @450 

Broilers,  large   8  60  ®  4  00 


Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  ®600 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  ®  8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  25  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  25  ®   

Pigeons,  youn^   2  2ft  ®  2  50 

Bntter. 

Market  for  desirable  qualities  of  fresh 
is  moderately  firm  at  prevailing  values, 
there  being  a  fair  outside  demand  and 
improved  inquiry  on  local  account.  There 
will  be  an  outlet  East  for  considerable 
California  butter  during  the  next  few 
months,  provided  prices  are  kept  within 
moderate  bounds. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   21  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   19  ®20 

Creamery,  seconds   17  ®18 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   17  ®I8 

Dairy,  seconds   13  ®15 

Mixed  Store   10  @|2 


There  is  a  fair  demand  for  desirable 
qualities  of  domestic  product  of  all  sizes, 
and  values  are  ruling  steady,  with  stocks 
only  moderate.  Eastern  cheese  is  now 
relatively  higher  at  primary  points  than 
here. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   U4@124 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®ll 

California,  fair  to  good   94@I0 

California,  "Young  Americas"   11  ®13 

Eastern   12  @15 

■CP. 

There  has  been  more  steadiness  to  the 
egg  market  the  past  week,  the  lower  fig- 
ures on  fresh  stimulating  the  demand  and 
enabling  receivers  to  keep  stocks  cleaned 
up  fairly  well.  It  is  believed  that  prices 
will  be  maintained  close  to  current  levels 
until  after  the  holidays.  Cold  storage 
eggs  continue  to  be  offered  freely  and  at 
easy  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  37  @39 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  ®35 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®28 

Eastern  firsts   23  ®27 

Eastern  seconds   19  ®21 

Vegetables. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
Green  Peas  from  the  Southern  section 
and  market  was  easier.  Other  fresh  veg- 
etables were  not  in  heavy  supply,  and 
desirable  qualities  were  in  the  main  fa- 
vored with  a  good  market.  Onions  of 
high  grade  were  firmly  held,  strictly 
choice  being  difficult  to  obtain  under  $2.50. 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  ft   5  ®  7 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   S  ®  6 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  ft   3  @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  fts. . .     6ft  ®  75 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  ft  ft   5  ®  7 

Garlic,  ft  ft   44<*  5 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  ft  ctl   2  00   ®  2  50 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ft  ft    3  @  6 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  box   40  ®  60 

Rhubarb,  f»  box   50   ®  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  bx     7ft  (S)  1  00 

Tomatoes,  box   50  ®  1  00 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50®60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

For  choice  Burbanks  there  was  a  fair 
demand  and  market  moderately  firm  at 
the  quotations.  Ordinary  qualities  con- 
tinued in  heavy  supply  and  moved  slowly 
at  a  low  range  of  values.  Sweets  were  in 
materially  increased  receipt  and  prices 
declined  10(<i  15c.  per  cental. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   90  ®  1  40 

River  Burbanks,  »  cental   40  ®  75 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks.  ft  cental   75  ®  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   65  ®  75 

Fresh  Frolts. 

The  market  for  Apples  shows  the  same 
unsatisfactory  condition  as  previously 
noted.  The  wholesale  depots  were  crowded 
with  supplies,  and  numerous  carloads 
were  sidetracked  here  for  lack  of  store 
room.  One  firm  had  eleven  carloads  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Apples  held  on 
the  track  at  one  time.  Until  there  is  a 
material  reduction  in  spot  offerings,  the 
market  is  certain  to  incline  against  sellers. 
Weakness  is  decidedly  pronounced  for 
other  than  the  most  select  qualities. 
Pears  were  in  such  scanty  supply  as  not 
to  admit  of  regular  quotations.  Grapes 
were  offered  sparingly  and  included  few 
which  could  be  termed  choice;  for  latter 
sort  the  market  was  firm,  some  sales  be- 
ing made  in  a  limited  way  at  stiffer  figures 
than  were  warranted  as  quotations.  Per- 
simmons were  in  very  moderate  receipt, 
but  demand  for  this  fruit  was  not  active 
and  prices  were  without  apprec'able  im- 
provement. Offerings  of  Strawberries 
were  mainly  of  the  Malinda  variety  and 
averaged  rather  poor  as  to  quality:  sales 
of  common  were  made  down  to  $2@2.50 
per  chest,  a  few  No.  1  bringing  $5.  For 
some  fairly  good  Longworths  $10  per 
chest  was  realized. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-box   1  25  @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx.. .      7ft  ®    1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  box   50  ®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  ft  box   125  ®  225 

Grapes,  ft  box  or  crate   35  ®  76 

Grapes,  large  open  boxes   75  ®    1  26 

Persimmons,  ft  regular  box   60  ®  86 

Raspberries,  ft  chest   6  00  ®  800 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  8  00  ®  10  00 
Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest   3  00  ®  6  00 
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Dried  Fruits. 

A  generally  quiet  market  is  reported 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  so  far  as 
actual  trading  is  concerned.  There  has 
been  a  quite  liberal  outward  movement, 
representing  in  the  main  deliveries  of  pre- 
vious purchases.  There  were  further  free 
shipments  of  Prunes,  the  steamer  Mem- 
phis, sailing  on  2nd  inst.,  carrying  720,420 
lbs.  of  this  fruit,  mainly  for  Germany. 
The  same  steamer  took  8,800  lbs.  of  other 
dried  fruit,  assorted,  aside  from  Raisins. 
The  steamer  Sonoma  for  Australia  took 
52,127  lbs.  of  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of 
Raisins,  and  including  25,600  lbs.  Prunes, 
10,300  lbs.  Apples,  10,100  lbs.  Apricots, 
2,100  lbs.  Pears,  1,700  lbs.  Peaches.  The 
steamer  Umatilla  for  British  Columbia 
carried  6,300  lbs.  Prunes  and  2,625  lbs.  of 
other  dried  fruits,  not  including  Raisins. 
While  there  is  not  much  immediate  trad- 
ing, stocks  of  most  kinds  are  of  small 
compass,  are  mostly  in  second  hands  and 
in  consequence  values  are  in  the  main  be- 
ing well  sustained.  About  the  only  in- 
stances where  the  market  inclines  against 
sellers  are  on  Apples,  medium  sizes  of 
Prunes  and  common  Pears.  A  weak  mar- 
ket East  for  Apples  is  affecting  values 
here  for  this  fruit.  Common  Pears  are 
not  much  sought  after  at  any  time.  Pres- 
ent offerings  of  Prunes  are  mainly  of  the 
medium  sizes;  custom  was  solicited  at 
lfc  for  60-70's  in  sacks. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4Vi@  b 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  6  ®  %y, 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11!4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft>   V/t®  &lA 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Pigs,  10-B>  box,  1-Eb  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  7\4®  1\ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  f,  lb   6'/2®  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @W'A 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   by,®  6& 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6y,@  ty, 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7V4 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  H4@l%c;  40-50s,  3%@4c; 
50-808,  2!4@2Mc;  60-70S,  lj£@2c;  70-80S,  1H@1J£C; 
80-90s,  tM@l)4c;  90-lOOs,  l@l>4c;  small,  %@lc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,@  4y, 

Apples,  quartered   Sy,®  \y. 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  iy, 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raising. 

Supplies  are  showing  steady  reduction 
and  are  now  of  comparatively  light  vol- 
ume in  both  first  and  second  hands. 
Market  is  quite  firm.  Free  purchasing 
would  necessitate  the  payment  of  an  ad- 
vance on  current  quotations.  Shipments 
for  week  include  68,600  lbs.  per  steamer 
Sonoma  for  Australia  and  10,000  lbs.  per 
steamer  Umatilla  for  British  Columbia. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 
London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-th  box  ...    90   @  95 

London  Layers,  3-erown,  20- lb  box   95  @1  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-tt>  box  1  35  @  

Dehesas,  20- lb  box  185  (ni  

Imperials.  20-lb  box  2  25  ®2  3b 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3'4(a3y,c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3%to4  c 

4  Crown  Standard  \\(wb  c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  u>\y,c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —®3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  ,  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded    4  c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\i®\*&c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  80s. 4V4<§>854e 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Market  is  heavily  stocked  with  Oranges, 
mostly  small  and  under  ripe.  With 
frosty  weather  most  of  the  week,  the 
local  inquiry  has  not  been  active,  even  for 
ripe  Oranges.  Japanese  Mandarins,  fully 
ripe,  are  in  good  supply  and  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  sale  of  California  Oranges. 
Sales  of  Navels  were  mainly  within  range 
of  $1.25@1.75  per  box,  and  transfers  in  a 
wholesale  way  over  $2  per  box  were  too 
rare  to  warrant  quoting.  The  Lemon 
market  was  quiet,  but  desirable  qualities 
were  as  a  rule  steadily  held.  Market  for 
Limes  was  slow  and  weak. 

@2  00 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@3  25 
@2  75 
@2  25 
la  2  25 
@4  25 


Oranges,  Navels,  Tfi  box   1  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box   75 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .  75 

Lemons,  California,  select,  #  box   3  00 

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good   1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  V  box   1  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   3  75 

Nuts. 

While  there  are  not  many  Almonds  offer- 
ing, especially  of  desirable  qualities  of  fa- 
vorite varieties,  there  is  little  wholesale  de- 
mand and  not  much  inquiry  in  a  small  way. 
As  to  prices,  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  views  of  sellers  and  buyers. 
For  instance,  on  Shelled  Almonds,  some 
jobbers  are  talking  30c.  per  lb.,  but  they 
will  not  bid  22c.  for  choice  unbroken 
stock.  On  a  lot  from  Ventura,  unsul- 
phured  and  unbroken,  plump  kernels, 
presented  this  week  to  large  retailers  and 
candy  men,  21c.  was  the  best  bid.  Choice 
Walnuts  are  practically  out  of  stock. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  V  lb   8  @10 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   by,(&  &y, 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  @ll 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   8  @  9 

Wine. 

There  was  a  reported  sale  of  this  year's 


Sonoma  wine  at  15c.  per  gallon,  delivered 
at  nearest  railroad  station,  four  months' 
time  for  payment,  3%  off  for  cash.  Other 
wine  from  same  section  tendered  at  same 
figure  and  on  same  terms  failed  to  secure 
buyers.  Good  to  choice  dry  wines  of  1904 
are  quoted  at  14@17c.  per  gallon,  and 
market  firm  in  tone.  A  dispatch  from 
New  York  announced  an  auction  sale  of 
California  wines,  and  that  there  would  be 
future  auctions  at  regular  intervals.  Par- 
ties here  who  are  identified  with  the  wine 
trade,  but  outside  of  the  Association,  be- 
lieve the  Wine  Association  is  interested  in 
this  auction  business.  The  steamer  San 
Juan,  sailing  Saturday,  carried  77,326  gal- 
lons and  5  cases,  mainly  for  New  York. 
Receipts  of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last 
week,  384,075  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sks   96,140 

Wheat,  ctls   57,583 

Barley,  ctls   29,734 

Oats,  ctls   17,982 

Corn,  ctls   4,788 

Rye,  ctls   793 

Beans,  sks   19,138 

Potatoes,  sks   31,574 

Onions,  sks   2,669 

Hay,  tons   2,964 

Wool,  bales   1,009 

Hops,  bales   725 


Since 
July  1,1904, 


2,194,375 
1,466,899 
1,846,074 
565,364 
91,331 
29,974 
374,690 
570,410 
68,063 
93,222 
37,635 
27,734 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,681,719 
914,685 
3,637,826 
607,048 
69,125 
30,088 
472,657 
590,334 
89,482 
95,154 
31,546 
22,418 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  H  sk   78,412 

Wheat,  ctls   9,343 

Barley,  ctls  171,965 

Oats,  ctls   10 

Corn,  ctls   4,218 

Beans,  sks   311 

Hay,  bales   3,755 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   8,932 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   284 


1,726,296 
439,650 
1,209,383 
15,623 
45,224 
34,748 
68,041 
809,532 
194,612 
1,168 
43,930 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,871 

387 
2,914 
12 
8 
17 
81 
1,614 
396 
3 
41 


828 
894 
489 
131 
332 
,804 
,091 
268 
196 
,626 
409 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoiflc  coast  inventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  22,  1904. 

775,440.— Sandal— B.  R.  Bonney,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
775,722.— Vehicle  Tires— L.  P.  Faison,  Golconda, 
Nev. 

775. 650. —Bottle  -W.  B.  Hargan,  S.  F. 
775,821.— Bank   Check  —  M.    A.  Howe,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

775.625.  — Tappet— W.  E.  Ingram,  Stockton  Cal. 

775.626.  — Illuminating  Tile— I'.  H.  Jackson,  S.  F. 
775,827.— Steam  Cooker— A.  J.  Ketelsen,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

775,906. — Cultivator— A.  H.  Kopperud,  Byron,  Cal. 

775,370.— Raising  Sunken  Vessels  — M.  Lacey, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

775,831.— Vehicle  Wheel— J.  Lefier,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

775.833.— Manifold  BOOK — A .  Levison,  S.  F. 
775,756.— Gate— M.  K.  Lewis,  Lompoc,  Cal. 
775,376.— Bushing— J.  Metzger,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
7?5,476  —Drive  Gear— A.  Mills,  Aukum,  Cal 
775,578.— Sluice   Box  — J.  I.  Porter,  Mountain 
View,  Cal. 

775,608.— Elevator  Stop— Rooinson  &  Casey,  M^- 

kelumne,  Cal. 
775,502  —Extracting  Oleo-resin— E.  J.  Sheehai. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
775,612.— Hay  Press— E.  A.  Smith,  Warm  Spring 

Cal. 

775,583.— Carriage  Top  Bows— C.  H.  Sooy,  Non 

San  Juan,  Cal. 
775,410.— Sanitary  Cabinet— S.  L.  Stuart,  Vei 

tura,  Cal. 

775.711.  — Drums— E.  T.  Turnev,  San  Rafael,  CV- 

775.712.  — Drums— E.  T.  Turnev,  San  Rafael,  Ca. 
775,616. — Eraser — F.  W.  Warren.  S.  F. 
775,506.— Artificial  Limb  —  L.  A.  Weisser,  Nu 

tional  City,  Cal. 

775,483.  — Level— G .  H.  Whitehouse,  Seattle,  Wa'h. 

775,882.— Garment  Supporter— M.  P.  Zindorf,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 

can  be  hatched  i  n  the  Standard 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

(haoln  any  uthcr.  or  jour  money  I  nek.  Pendyour 
name  an<l  the  n'ldn-ssea  of  twofriends  who  keep  poul- 
try, for  Free  Oopr  «  f complete  Cateloe  and  Poultry- 
men'a  Guide,  SIS  paeea  (Pxll)  6<KM  lluntratlons. 
Mention  this  paper,  addrepsini;  near-cut  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo.  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  Bu  Francisco. 


SPRAY 

^t^F  Economical 


Wallace  Power  Sprayer 


The  Spray  Machine  w  hich  you  sent  me  proved  entirely  satlsfac 
For  simplicity  and  cffcotlvoncm.  it  ttwlj  anything  of  the  kind  1  ever 
used.       Vours  truly,       0.  A.  OLIVER,  Chico,  Cal.,  Nov.  11, 1904. 

Purely  automatic  Compressed  air.  Power  from  the  wagon  wheel. 
Constant  high  pressure,  nouga  <<>  spray  MnjMt  trees,  and  continuous 
driving  not  necessary.  Power  fits  any  wa.-on.  Hold  ready  mounted, 
or  power  separately.    Write  for  free  booklet  No.  31. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  1  imb  and 
docs  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 


A  IN  IDEAL  HO /WE! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Sutsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 

S  T4hiStho?  LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY, 

2.  S  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  1 5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

Q  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  S  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

2.0  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES.         <5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  in  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  Immunity  from  frosts! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS.  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES.  TRUCKS 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS.  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab 
lished  and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

EASY  TERMS.  Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Stockton  California. 


Stxildir^  Paper 


is  made  of  rope 
Manila  fibre 
which  insures 
great  strength.  It 
is  saturated  and 
coated  with  P.  & 
B.  Compound 
rendering  it  dur- 
able, odorless  and 
waterproof. 

It  is  put  up  in 
rolls  containing 
iooo and  500 
square  feet,  is 
easy  to  handleand 
costs  no  more 
than  the  other 
kinds  notsogood. 

Booklet  free. 


The  P.iralfine  Paint  Co 

2\  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Lo»  Angeles,    Portland,    Seattle,  Denver 
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PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First  :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  Including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  872.  These  aie  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  g  v« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
merits  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  an 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guidi 
sent  free  on  application. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 
usinc. 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

Adjusted  to  any  . 

or  steel,  they  balance  the  plow  so 
that:   The  draft  is  reduced  on  the 
horses.  ']  he  plowman  does  not  have, 
to  hold  the  handles.  Weeds  and  tails 
grass  turned  completely  under.   They  reprulate  evenly, 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  The  boy  can  plow  withease 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Bellefontaine.  Ohio,  farmer  writes: — "More  than 
satisfied.  Did't  have  to  cuss  when  plowing."  '-Wouldn't 
take  £20.00  for  mine." — Wm.  Norman,  Sebring,  Pa.  "My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  a  man's  place.' —H.  N.  Evans, 
Lompoc,  Cal.  "Gives  satisfaction  in  anv  kind  or 
ground."—  H.  D.  Allen,  Broken  Straw.  N.  Y.  "Certainly 
a  man-saver."— J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxford,  Pa. 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
terms  lo  agents.    Write  for  booklet  today.  9 

WONDER  PLOW  CO. ,312  Factory  St.,  St.ClairfMlch. 


\A/.    Smith,  Agent, 
Campbell.  Cal. 


When  to  Suspect 
Brights  Disease. 

Here  are  the  commonest  symptoms: 

Weakness  or  loss  of  weight;  puffy 
ankles,  hands  or  eye  -  lids;  Kidney 
trouble  after  the  third  month;  urine 
may  show  sediment;  failing  vision; 
drowsiness.  Any  one  of  these  should 
make  you  suspicious. 

The  deaths  due  to  kidney  trouble 
(technically  known  to  physicians  as 
Brights  Disease)  have  attained  fright- 
ful proportions,  now  amounting  to  over 
140,000  deaths  annually.  The  last  cen- 
sus showns  that  the  deaths  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1890. 

The  Denver  Medical  Times  quotes 
Dr.  Loomis,  the  famous  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital authority,  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieves from  hundreds  of  autopsies  that 
nine-tenths  of  men  and  women  over 
forty  have  Brights  Disease  in  some 
form.  It  is  our  national  scourge. 
People  must  realize  that  kidney  trouble 
(to  be  more  accurate — Brights  disease) 
is  a  serious  thing. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  start 
at  once  on  Fulton's  Renal  Compound 
for  Brights  Disease,  the  only  cure  in 
the  known  world.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stur 
anchored.    Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  etuiup  in  V/A 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set- 
ting. Different 
s-izes    to  suit 
all    kinds  of 
clearing's. 
For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  959  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI.STKINS— Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90%winners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHOKTHOKNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHOKTHOKNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howa'd  &  Pickering. 
Importers  and  Breeders,  20B  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

KNOH  HIM-  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmlngton,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  cochins  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  J2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntlre,  San  Dicgo.Cal. 

PIOEONS-200II  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke.  30  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 

WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  R,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.B.CARRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


Till:  SAN  <1A  URIEL  VALLEY  HERD  OK 
POLAND-CHINA  HOOS  won  at  the  Cal.  State 
Fair  (1904  )  23  prizes,  2  gold  medals,  2  silver 
medals.  Have  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale 
and  some  sows  that  are  bred.  Address  W.  R. 
McCaslin  &  Son,  Cosumnes,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


BEKK  SHI  RES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins, Cal. 

UEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  1'OLAND-CHIKA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

0.  I".  BAILEY  *  SON8  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


OHO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

cljsco.  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
1° 

of  every  description.  Send  for  "catalogue— FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LARGEST  CLEAN-LEGGED  BIRD  IN  THE  LIST. 
LAY  LIKE  LKGHORNS 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

My  Orpingtons  won  13  of  a  possible  15  prizes  at 
State  Fair  Sept.  1.  Also,  only  prize  on  Orpingtons 
awarded  to  a  California  breeder  at  St.  Louis  Fair. 

Eggs  J3  and  (5  per  set;  (15  per  100.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  S,  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnew,  Cal. 


Must  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  interested  in  poultry 
raising— 40  pages  of  valuable  information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALU/V\rt,  CAL, 


WILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  au'ont  is  a  "good  fellow?" 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  w  ill 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

AVe  trill  11  you  n  Sharpies 
Tubular,  gunriiiitrcd  to  niaLe 
enough  more  huttrr  tluiii  Hie 
other  from  tike  l&mC  milk  to 
pny  ''.'>  per  cent  yearly  dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  DHL- 
■  111  ii.  .  You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran- 
teed 25  per  cent  to  you. 
While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  saves  your  back, 
.simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash — the  only  one  that  isso 
matic  oiling;  the  only  one  I 
Easier  to  turn  than  oth« 
safer.   Catalog  A-131expl 


lies  Co. 
,  Illinois 


Nl.  Snarplet 
WmI  Chaster,  Pi. 


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD, 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
I.OKKTTA  !>..  1417IIK 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  In  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

I  )■  1 1  i  1 1 1  hi  Darling, 

Prize  .May's  Durhess  "nd. 

Oonaii  SJSrd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

E  TATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 
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.80  For 
200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect  In  construction  ai 
action.  Hatches  every  ferti 
egK.  Write  for  catalog  to-da 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy.  Ill 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato.  Marin  county.  Cal. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

The  Feeding  Value  of  Potatoes. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  classes 
of  potatoes  are  now  rather  low  in  price 
and  in  excessive  supply,  the  following 
review  of  their  value  as  feed  for  diller- 
ent  domestic  animals  may  be  helpful  to 
some  readers.  The  following  compre- 
hensive statement  is  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
whose  excellent  work  on  "Feeds  and 
Feeding"  has  been  largely  sold  to  Cali- 
fornia stock  growers  through  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press: 

While  potatoes  are  extensively  used 
in  many  countries  for  stock  food,  their 
value  for  this  purpose  is  little  known 
and  less  appreciated  by  our  people,  be- 
cause most  years  prices  have  ruled  so 
high  that  there  was  more  profit  in  sell- 
ing than  feeding.  Bitter  as  is  the  dis- 
appointment to  growers  concerning  re- 
sults when  potatoes  are  plentiful  and 
low-priced,  the  situation  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  a  practical  lesson  in  the  feed- 
ing value  of  potatoes,  which,  if  right- 
fully practiced,  will  turn  impending  loss 
into  a  fair  profit,  after  all. 

What  Experiments  Show. — Girard, 
the  French  investigator,  in  experiments 
with  steers  and  sheep,  secured  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Steers  fed  110  pounds  of  beets  per 
day  gained  2.09  pounds  per  day. 

Steers  fed  55  pounds  of  potatoes  per 
day  gained  2.86  pounds  per  day. 

Steers  fed  6(5  pounds  of  potatoes  per 
day  gained  3.52  pounds  per  day. 

Sheep  fed  8.8  pounds  of  beets  per  day 
gained  0.124  pound  per  day. 

Sheep  fed  4.4  pounds  of  potatoes  per 
day  gained  0.2.'59  pound  per  day. 

Sheep  fed  6.6  pounds  of  potatoes  per 
day  gained  0.295  pound  per  day. 

In  the  above  experiments  potatoes 
were  cooked  before  feeding,  a  practice 
not  generally  followed,  except  with 
swine.  In  all  cases  hay  and  straw  were 
fed  additional.  The  figures  show  that 
potatoes  were  worth  considerably 
more  than  twice  their  weight  in  field 
beets. 

Girard  concludes:  "The  potato,  when 
free  from  rot  and  mature,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  food  of  excellent  merit  for 
producing  meat." 

Fjord,  the  great  investigator  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  in  Denmark,  found  as  the  re- 
sult of  many  experiments  that  four 
pounds  of  potatoes  furnished  as  much 
nutriment  to  animals  as  one  pound  of 
rye  or  barley. 

The  writer  conducted  experiments  a 
few  years  ago  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
potatoes  for  hogs.    The  potatoes  were 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  WVISitOH  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      /Vloderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  L  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


.MAINUFACTURED    13  V. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


-  Blacklegine  ^ 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURVaCCINeCo  smtmaio 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 

f\  Importers  and  Breeders  of  ill  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sa'e 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  |  hatch  of  all  ee«,s  we  sell  We 

Trade   Mark    p»y  expr»ss  on  Egjs     Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Hest  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry  "mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Used  100  Bottles 


When  a  man  tl-.B  that  many  bottles  of  a  remedy 
ltshuuldb«a<-,-.  |,te,iaS  „  nroaraatee  of  excellence. 
Others  have  f..und  that 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

I.inmn  Station.  Colo.,  Jan.  £:!,  1904. 
Dr.  to. J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  1  have  used  over  100  bottles  of 
your  Kendall'*  Spavin  Cure  .l.irinfr  the  past 
twenty  years.  I  consider  that  It  tai.es  the  lead  for 
a  spavin  ,re.  Kindly  send  me  a  COM  of  your 
•'Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  " 

Very  truly  yours,         w.  s.  PERSHING. 
Price  tl;  6  lor  SB.  A*  n  liniment  tor  family  use  It 
has  no  eqtuU     Aakrpiw  druggist  Cor  Kendall'* 
Spavin  Cure,  a.  -     'A  Tre.tl**  on  the  Horse  and 
hi*  Diseases."    file  book  tree.  AiWlre-9 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enotburg  Falls,  Vt. 


carefully  weighed  and  then  cooked  in 
iron  kettles,  and  a  weighed  amount  of 
cornmeal  added,  so  as  to  make  thick- 
pudding  or  mush.  These  experiments 
show  that  445  pounds  of  potatoes  were 
equal  to  100  pounds  of  cornmeal  in  pig 
feeding.  In  other  experiments  I  have 
shown  that  cornmeal  had  a  somewhat 
higher  feeding  value  than  barley.  This 
true,  my  results  are  practically  consid- 
ered with  Fjord's,  and  we  may  assume 
with  safety  that  four  pounds  of  potatoes 
are  worth  one  pound  of  barley  or  rye 
and  almost  the  same  weight  of  corn- 
meal for  hog  feeding. 

For  Different  Animals. — Cooked 
potatoes,  to  which  meal  has  been  added, 
are  excellent  food  for  fowls. 

Besides  their  nutritive  value,  pota- 
toes are  helpful  in  furnishing  a  variety 
of  food  and  keeping  animals  in  a  healthy 
condition— a  point  always  considered  by 
the  prudent  stockman. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  we 
see  that,  when  corn  is  worth  40  cents  a 
bushel,  potatoes  are  worth  about  10 
cents  per  bushel  for  feeding  purposes. 

Although  Girard  favored  cooking  for 
steers  and  sheep,  general  experience 
goes  to  show  that  they  can  be  most 
economically  used  by  feeding  raw  to  all 
farm  animals,  excepting  hogs  and 
fowls. 

For  horses,  sheep  and  dairy  cows  po- 
tatoes should  be  sliced  in  a  root  cutter 
or  chopped  in  a  box  with  a  sharp 
spade. 

Milch  cows  may  be  fed  with  ad 
vantage  as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds 
of  sliced  potatoes  per  day;  if  a  greater 
weight  than  this  is  fed,  the  potatoes 
will  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  butter  produced. 

For  sheep,  three  or  four  pounds  of 
potatoes  daily  to  each  member  of  the 
flock  will  prove  highly  advantageous; 
fattening  sheep  may  be  fed  as  much  as 
five  or  six  pounds  per  day. 

Work  horses  may  be  fed  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  per  day  of  sliced  pota- 
toes; more  than  this  should  not  be  fed, 
because  this  food  is  too  "softening." 
Idle  horses  and  breeding  stock  can  be 
given  a  somewhat  larger  amount  with 
advantage. 

Cooked  Potatoes  for  Hoos. — Hogs 
do  not  thrive  on  raw  potatoes.  The 
writer  has  found  that  in  cooking  pota- 
toes for  hogs  only  a  little  water  should 
be  placed  in  the  kettle,  so  as  to  leave 
the  potatoes  almost  free  from  water 
when  the  cooking  is  finished;  then,  by 
withdrawing  the  (ire.  the  potatoes  can 
be  mashed  in  the  kettle  and  meal  mixed 
with  them,  making  a  thick  mush  or 
pudding.  A  thick  pudding  was  found 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  hogs  than 
a  thin  mush  or  slop. 

There  is  danger  in  feeding  potatoes, 
as  with  other  roots,  in  the  fact  that 
they  may  induce  scouring.  To  avoid 
this,  the  careful  feeder  will  begin  giv- 
ing potatoes  in  only  small  amounts  to 
his  stock,  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity  as  the  animal  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  this  food.  As  soon  as  there 
are  any  signs  of  loosening  of  the  bow- 
els, he  will  diminish  slightly  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  fed.  If  scouring  ac- 
tually occurs,  it  will  set  the  animals 
back  in  gaining  flesh  or  giving  milk  for 
several  days,  or  even  some  weeks,  if 
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Tuttle's  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness, 
curbs,     splints,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc.,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic ,  distemper  foun- 
der, pneumonia,  etc.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Express  C  ompa  ny. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
rCTTLE'8  FAMILY  EUXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  100-page 
book,  "  Veterinary  Experience,"  Free. 
TDTTLE'8  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Bass. 

«!ack  Si  Co.,  ApentH.  13-1  5  Frrnont  St.,  S.-in  Kr.inr1.co,  till. 
Beware  of  so-catle,/ Elixirs.  Tattle's  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters:  they  are  only  temporary  rtlief. 


the  attack  is  a  serious  one.  Because 
potatoes  are  cheap,  the  farmer  should 
not  be  careless  in  feeding  them  to  his 
stock.  By  using  them  judiciously,  and 
accustoming  his  animals  to  this  kind  of 
food,  potatoes  will  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Feed  Potatoes  and  Save  the  Grain. 
— Experience  shows  that  unusually 
large  crops  over  large  areas  may  work 
harm  to  the  farmer,  because  the  very 
low  prices  which  often  follow  cause  him 
to  become  careless  and  wasteful  of 
what  he  has  raised.  This  threatening 
fault  should  be  carefully  avoided  at 
such  times.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  potatoes  are  perishable  and  will 
soon  waste  and  disappear,  while  any 
grain  on  hand  may  be  saved  in  the  bins 
for  some  years  to  come  without  any 
material  loss.  The  farmer  with  a  large 
stock  of  perhaps  otherwise  profitless 
potatoes  on  hand  should  feed  these  to 
his  stock  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  judi- 
ciously handled,  in  order  to  conserve 
any  grain  he  may  have.  While  potatoes 
may  not  be  worth  more  than  10  cents  a 
bushel  for  feeding,  they  may  effect  a 
saviug  of  hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain 
which  at  some  later  time  may  bring  a 
higher  price  than  is  then  offered.  In 
such  instances,  by  feeding  a  part  of 
the  potatoes  on  hand,  the  remainder 
may  bring  better  prices,  or,  at  least, 
this  action  will  tend  in  that  direction. 

Our  figures  teach  that  an  acre  of 
good  potatoes  may  be  worth  as  much 
for  feeding  as  an  acre  of  corn  yielding 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  per 
acre;  viewed  in  this  light,  the  potato 
crop  is,  after  all,  not  necessarily  a  los- 
ing one  in  times  of  depressed  prices. 


Vk(;etaisle  and  Fi.owbh  Skkds  grown  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  of  Mar- 
blehead.  Mass.,  have  a  distinctive  value  asklo  from 
their  actual  worth  as  seed  for  planting  purposes. 
For  about  half  a  century  this  firm  has  been  raising 
the  standard  of  their  seeds  by  careful  selection, 
test  and  experiment  in  growths,  until  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  better  them.  Growers  of  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  fruits  should  secure  their  new 
catalogue  for  1905,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
applicant. 
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AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal, 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges. 


f  HPAD  California.  Washington, 

VllL,r\r  I  Oregon.  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goodseither  toorfrom  the  above  States.  Write 
forrates.    (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO  , 
G  17  New  Montgome-y  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  22fi  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noi.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO    Portland.  Or. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Release  From  Withdrawal  for  Forest 
Reservations. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  written  the  following 
statement  about  the  recent  release 
from  withdrawal  of  public  lands  within 
areas  aggregating  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, constituting  portions  of  areas 
covered  by  temporary  withdrawals 
made  for  proposed  forest  reserves  and 
proposed  additions  to  existing  forest 
reserves. 

In  California  1,877,000  acres  are  to 
be  released  from  the  Sierra  Forest 
Reserve,  etc.,  and  it  is  distributed 
through  all  the  districts  from  Visalia 
to  Redding  and  Susanville.  There  are 
also  404,000  acres  to  be  released  from 
the  Modoc  Reserve  in  the  Susanville 
district.  In  the  former  districts  the 
lands  will  be  subject  to  entry,  filing  and 
selection  on  Jan.  31  prox.,  and  in  the 
latter  district"on  March  31  prox. 

The  orders  temporarily  withdrawing 
areas  for  the  proposed  forest  reserves 
and  proposed  additions  were  issued  in 
order  to  prevent  the  initiation  of 
further  claims  upon  the  land,  pending 
the  thorough  examination  of  the  areas 
under  temporary  withdrawal,  with  a 
view  to  determining  as  to  what  portions 
thereof  should  be  permanently  reserved 
for  forestry  purposes. 

Following  the  temporary  withdrawals 
so  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, thorough  field  examination  of  all 
the  withdrawn  areas  was  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. By  means  of  such  examinations 
the  portions  of  the  withdrawn  areas 
not  suited  to  forest  reserve  purposes 
were  ascertained  and  listed.  The  un- 
desirable areas  are  made  up  in  part  of 
public  lands  found  to  be  of  more  value 
for  agriculture  than  for  forestry  pur- 
poses, and  in  part  of  lands  rendered 
undesirable  for  inclusion  within  forest 
reserves  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  owned  by  the  United 
States,  but  have  passed  to  the  several 
States  or  to  individuals  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws. 

The  lands  thus  found  to  be  undesira- 
ble for  inclusion  within  the  reserves 
constitute  the  areas  covered  by  the 
recent  orders  of  restoration,  and,  as 
above  pointed  out,  are  made  up  only  in 
part  of  public  lands.  The  lands  not 
owned  by  the  United  States  were  not 
affected  by  the  temporary  withdrawals 
and  are  not  affected  by  the  restora- 
tions. 

In  each  case  the  order  of  restoration 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
released  from  withdrawal  the  public 
lands  within  the  described  area,  and 
restored  them  immediately  to  settle- 
ment, but  provided  that  the  lands  so 
released  from  withdrawal  and  restored 
to  settlement  shall  not  become  subject 
to  entry,  filing  and  selection  until  after 
ninety  days'  notice  by  publication;  thus 
insuring  to  actual  settlers  a  preference 
period  of  ninety  days. 

Excepting  in  the  respect  of  the  pref- 
erence period  insured  to  actual  set- 
tlers, the  public  lands  involved  are 
simply  restored  to  their  former  status 
as  portions  of  the  public  domain,  sub 
ject  to  disposition  under  the  public 
land  laws  in  the  usual  manner. 


F.S.BURCH 


iMarLabels 


for  sheep;  hogs 

and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  bURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  WB.SO 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory. Send  for  circulars 
to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

Mrs.  L.  M.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 

secured  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 
1st,  2d  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 
World's  Championship. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 


BECAUSE    EACH  ONE 


USES 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating'  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 
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Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M.  Campbell 
Fanning  Mill  Co..  Limited. 

Will  Clean  and  Grade 

All  Kinds  of  Grain 


taking  out  the  foul 
Sfeds,  separating 
oats  from  wheat, 
separating  barley 
from  wheat.  We 
have  special 
screens  and  rid- 
dles adapted  for 

Cleaning 
All  Sizes 
of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning 

Alfalfa  Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  On  Time 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the  best  machine  for  general 
farm  use.  will  ship  you  one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fann'ng  Mill 
will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good 
clean  seed  you  can  not  help  but  get  a  good  crop,  and  your  grain  will  all  ripen 
even.    Write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.     A  postal  will  do. 

GEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agt.,  Dept.  i,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


IN/\TIOIN/YL  WOOD  F»IF»E  CO. 

WOOn  PIPP  Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded. 
n  wu     trifle.    Wheeler  Patent  Continuous  Stave, 

Los  Angeles  Office:    6th  and  Mateo  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Office:    301  Market  St. 

A  BOOKLET,  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Farmers'  Institutes  in  Southern 
California. 


To  the  Editor: — There  will  be  five 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  the  near  future,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  will  be  the  Farmers' 
Club  Institute  at  Santa  Barbara.  The 
places  and  dates  are  as  follows:  Rialto, 
Dec.  30-31;  Santa  Paula,  Jan.  2-3. 
This  institute  will  possess  a  special  in- 
terest, as  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  3,  the  fore- 
noon will  be  devoted  to  a  field  meeting 
at  the  Limoneira  lemon  orchards, 
where  lunch  will  be  served  to  the  vis- 
itors. The  annual  Institute  will  con- 
%ene  at  Santa  Barbara,  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  and  will  continue 
through  Friday.  On  Saturday,  the 
7th,  there  will  be  an  Institute  at  Ven- 
tura, and  the  series  will  conclude  with 
a  two  days'  Institute  at  Nordhoff, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  9th  and  10th. 

The  following  persons  have  promised 
attendance  and  will  discuss  the  subjects 
mentioned:  "  Ay reshire  Cattle,"  Pres- 
ident Leroy  Anderson,  State  Polytech- 
nic School.  (There  will  be  an  exhibit 
Wednesday  p.  m.  of  the  splendid  Ayre- 
shire  cattle  of  the  Santa  Barbara  re- 
gion which  will  be  reviewed  by  Pres. 
Anderson  and  others).  "The  Walnut 
Industry,"  J.  B.  Neff;  "  Value  of  Goat's 
Milk,"  Dr.  J.  H.  Hester;  "The  Water 
Problem,"  Prof.  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  of 
the  Government  Geological  Survey; 
"  Olive  Culture."  R.  C.  Allen;  "  Lemon 
Industry,"  C.  C.  Teague;  "Strawberry 
Culture,"  Dwight  Griswold;  'The 
Dairy  as  an  Adjunct  of  the  Orchard," 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Sherman;  "Our  Agri- 
cultural College,"  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler;  "  Needed  Road  Legislation," 
Dr.  E.  W.  Reid;  "Needed  Reforms," 
Frank  Kellogg;  "Farmers'  Clubs," 
Prof.  C.  B.  Sumner;  "The  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange,"  Manager 
B.  A.  Woodward;  "The  Exchange  a 
Success  for  the  Small  Growers,"  Rob- 
ert Willetts;  "Scale  Pests,"  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  Jeffries,  Curtis 
and  Pease;  "Hard  Pan,"  J.  H.  Reed; 
"Theory  of  Plant  Breeding,"  Dr. 
David  Starr  .Jordan;  "Cover  Crops," 
James  Mills;  "Fungoid  and  Bacterial 
Diseases,"  Roy  K.  Bishop. 

The  exceptional  excellence  of  this 
programme,  the  field  meeting  at  the  Li- 
moneira orchards  and  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Santa 
Barbara  will  surely  bring  a  large  at- 
tendance to  this  Farmers'  Club  Insti- 
tute. Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
a  reduction  in  railroad  rates. 

A.  J.  Cook, 
University  Conductor  of  Institutes  for 

Southern  California. 

Claremont,  Los  Angeles  county. 


Tulare  Grange. 


The  regular  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange  was  held  Nov.  2tith  at  Gold- 
man's hall.  The  meeting  opened  with 
Past  Master  E.  S.  Shoemaker  in  the 
chair.  Miss  Swanson  was  appointed 
Lecturer  pro  tem. 

A  class  of  three  was  received  in  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees. 

E.  S  Shoemaker,  as  chairman,  of- 
fered a  resolution  which  appealed  to 
every  member  of  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  to  join  the  Grange  in  the 
protest  against  the  repeal  of  a  law  that 
was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumers  of  pure  butter,  as  well  as  for 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  most  im- 


A  FAMOUS  SKKD  IIOUSK 

Ad  instance  of  commercial  development  and 
growth  to  proportions  unusual  is  cited  in  the  career 
or  the  well-known  seed  arm,  I)  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  Since  its  establishment  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  company,  following  out  principles  of 
strict  business  integrity  and  building  upon  unques- 
tionable merit,  has  steadily  grown  until  the  name 
of  Ferry's  Seed  is  now  a  household  word  with 
every  planter  in  the  land. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  famous  for  their  purity,  fresh- 
ness and  reliability.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exer- 
cised In  their  growing  and  selection,  and  only 
seeds  of  the  highest  possible  standard  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  Every  package  has  behind  it 
the  reputation  of  a  house  whose  standards  are  the 
highest  in  the  trade.  A  fresh  stock,  just  received 
from  the  growers,  Is  carried  by  dealers  every- 
where. 

All  farmers  and  gardeners  ought  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  1905  Seed  Annual  of  the  Ferry  Company. 
It  contains  information  and  suggestions  that  are 
invaluable  The  Annual  will  be  mailed  free  to 
arfyone  addressing  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


portant  agricultural  industries  of  this 
country — that  of  dairying. 

The  question  of  the  day  was:  "Should 
the  waters  of  the  streams  be  held  as 
appurtenances  to  the  land  irrigated 
thereby,  and,  in  the  most  economical 
way,  be  used  therefor?  " 

A  valuable  paper  on  the  above  was 
read  by  Brother  Lawson  and  remarks 
were  made  by  Brothers  Fowler,  Beaver 
and  others. 

The  question  drawn  from  the  ques- 
tion box  was  as  follows:  "What  can 
the  dairymen  do  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts to  better  advantage?  "  This  ques- 
tion was  ably  handled  by  Brothers 
Fowler.  Davis  and  Lawson,  also  Sister 
Morris.  The  result  of  the  argument 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  That 
dairymen  should  co-operate  more  and 
join  the  Grange. 

The  lecture  programme  for  Decem- 
ber 3rd  is  as  follows:  "What  should 
the  different  members  of  the  family 
contribute  to  the  ideal  home? "  As- 
signed to  Sisters  Zartman,  Hawkins 
and  Nelson. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended 
and  was  very  interesting  to  all  those 
•present. 


Irrigation  Engineers. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  that  the  examina- 
tion of  November  22-23,  and  which  was 
described  in  detail  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  November  5th  ult.,  has 
been  postponed  until  January  18-19, 
1905,  and  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco, 
Marysville,  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles, 
to  secure  eligibles  from  which  to  make 
certification  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
may  occur  in  the  position  of  irrigation 
engineers  in  connection  with  the  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  investigations  in  the 
office  of  experiment  stations,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  initial  salary 
will  be  from  $1500  to  $2000  per  annum, 
according  to  qualifications.  This  ex- 
amination is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  20  years  or  over  who 
comply  with  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  to 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  for  appli- 
cation form  1312.  No  application  will 
be  accepted  unless  properly  executed 
and  filed  with  the  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington. As  examination  papers  are 
shipped  direct  from  the  Commission  to 
the  places  of  examination  it  is  neces- 
sary that  applications  be  received  in 
ample  time  to  arrange  for  the  examina- 
tion desired  at  the  place  indicated  by 
the  applicant.  The  Commission  will, 
therefore,  arrange  to  examine  any  ap- 
plicant whose  application  is  received  in 
time  to  permit  the  shipment  of  the 
necessary  papers. 


ALLEN'S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 

positively  cures  deep-seated 
COUGHS. 
COLDS. 
CROUP. 

Small  Bottle  for  a  Simple  Cold 
Medium  Bottle  for  a  Heavy  Cold 
Large  Bottle  for  a  Deep-seated  Cough 

^^^^         Bold  by  all  Drnggista. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  , 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  &  Washington,  D.  C. 


Two  Crops  of  Plums  in  a  Year. 

One  of  Mr.  Burbank's  new  fruits  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  during  the  pres- 
ent autumn  and  has  doubled  its  fruit- 
ing. A  Santa  Rosa  dispatch  is  as 
follows:  Luther  Burbank,  the  horti- 
culturist, was  pleasantly  surprised  on 
Thanksgiving  day  by  the  receipt  of 
some  fresh  fruit  from  one  of  the  plums 
which  he  originated,  and  which  this 
season  developed  a  decidedly  freaky 
tendency.  The  donor  of  the  fruit  was 
Judge  F.  S.  Leib,  one  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  most  ardent  admirers,  and 
it  came  from  trees  which  Leib  is  test- 
ing on  his  Santa  Clara  property.  The 
plum  is  called  the  "July  Fourth  "  plum, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  bearers 
known,  and  is  always  ready  for  the 
table  by  the  time  the  Nation's  birthday 
arrives.  This  year,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, the  tree  bore  its  usual  crop 
early,  and  then  bloomed  again  and  bore 
a  second  crop  of  splendid  fruit.  This 
was  news  to  Burbank,  Leib  having 
planned  to  give  him  the  surprise  of 
eating  some  of  the  early  fruit  late  in 
the  season. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  plum  has 
borne  two  crops  iu  one  season,  and  it 
was  wholly  unexpected  by  its  origina- 
tor. The  plum  is  one  which  has  not 
been  sold  as  yet,  the  Santa  Clara  jurist 
making  the  final  test  before  it  is  put 
on  the  market.  There  will  probably  be 
a  great  demand  for  it,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  as  well  as  the  earliest  plums 
on  the  market. 


The  twentieth  edition,  No.  3,  of  the 
catalogue  and  price  list  of  the  California 
Nursery  Co.,  Niles,  Cal.,  contains  about 
100  pages  descriptive  of  their  stock  in  its 
various  varieties:  everything  plainly 
scheduled,  with  prices  for  single  tree, 
vine,  plant  or  tlower,  per  10.  per  100,  per 
1000,  with  useful  hints  as  to  planting  or 
transplanting. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY.  Loomis,  Placer  Co..  Cal. 


F"OR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS.  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruit  ing  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON.  WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


F 


HARDY  VINES  ,RC 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM   BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

TREES. 


CLEAN,  j*. 
THRIFTY,  j. 
Well  =  Rooted 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

Newcastle,  Cal. 


FERRYS 


— the  standard  after  4'.*  years 
test.    They  always  prod 
the  largest  and  sure* 
crops.  All  dealers  sell 
them.    Our  11105 

Seed  Annua  I 
free  on  request 
.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH 


DO  YOU  WANT 

Fruit  Trees? 

If  so,  you  can  save  money  by  patronizing  tbe 


Send  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS  THE 

LOB  INGIR  SMYRNA  FIG, 

The  Best  Variety  for  Drying  Purposes. 

P.  0.  Address,  CORNING,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  j  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write-    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,  ****  CALIFORNIA. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEVASTOPOL,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-G0LD8TEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORANGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIM  AS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DMAS,  CAL. 


We  cata- 
logue this 
season  the 
earliest  mar- 
ket potato 
ever produced 
in  the  United 
States. 


GREGORY'S  SEEDS 


We  catalogue  a  new  drumhead  cabbage 
which  in  the  government  test  surpassed  all 
varieties  found  in  this  Country  and  Europe. 
Catalogue  free. 

J*  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


TREES 


ORANGE. 
Everything 


OLIVE. 
Fruit  Tree 


FIG. 
Line. 


Grapevines. 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their  own  roots 
and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant  roots. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in  the 
State;  1,000,000  Resistant  Vines  alone,  consisting  of 
such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George,  Riparia 
Gloire  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  Rupestris  3309.  3306, 
and  101-14.  Also  twenty  other  standard  varieties, 
recommended  by  the  leading  viticulturists  in 
France,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  Grafted  Vines  of  the  leading 
standard  Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one  to 
fifty  thousand. 

CalimyrnaFig 

(The  Genuine  Smyrna  Fig 
of  Commerce). 

The  only  Pig  that  is  fit  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchardists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  a 
liberal  acreage. 

Remember,  we  have  the 
only  Genuine  Calimyrna 
Figs,  and  the  only  bearing 
orchard  of  this  variety  in  the 
UNITED  STATES.  Be  sure 
this  seal  ison  yourCalimyrna 
Pigs. 

Orange  Trees. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown  in 
the  famous  thermal  belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare 
county.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the  Roeding  & 
Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want  Orange,  Lemon, 
Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  communicate  with  us  be- 
fore buying. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Our  stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of 
Peaches,  Apricots,  etc.,  is  the  most  complete  and 
varied  in  the  State. 

Ornamental  Stock. 


We  also  issue  a  Catalog 


We  are  headquar- 
ters for  Umbrella 
Trees,  Poplars,  and 
the  famous  Oriental 
Plane  Tree  of  Europe. 

If  you  want  Roses, 
Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  or  anything 
else  for  the  Orchard 
and  Garden,  write  us 
first  before  placing 
your  orders. 

Our  Large  Illustrated 
Nursery  Catalog  mailed 
to  any  address  tor  5c. 
in  the  Spanish  language. 


P 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE.  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPEVINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROSE  BUSHES 


■^Nurserymen, 
^  Dealers,  +p 
Florists,  ^ 
CHASE  ROSE  CO.  (Incorporated)  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


grown  at  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA. 

Order  now  for  January  shipment.  Field  groA-n. 
Own  roots. 

Write  for  printed  prices  and  list  of  varieties. 
Wholesale  only. 


TREES 


FVuit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE   STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


niles, 

CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..  COMPANY.. 


PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 


SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 

Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  C/\L. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Ohapt 
I. 

II. 

III. 
I\. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 

The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXTV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Cannirg     Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Dryin 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,  $2,00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Sweeping  Victory 


The  Jury  of  Awards  of 


THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Has  Presented  the 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 


with  the 


Grand  Prize-The  Highest  Award 

ON  GANG  AND  SULKY  PLOWS  AND  CHILLED  AND  STEEL  WALKING 

PLOWS. 


The  Oliver  Line  of  Plows  is  the  Most  Complete  of  any  on  the  Market  to-day. 

They  are  made  in  all  Sizes  and  Patterns  for  all  Kinds  of  Work. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  Plows  write  us  for  free  copy  of  our  New  Catalogue. 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Superior  Disc  Harrow, 

Just  the  Tool  for  Working  Alfalfa  Fields. 

EACH    DISC    IS    ATTACHED    INDEPENDENTLY    TO    EACH  BAR. 
THEY    ARE    NOT    IN  GANGS. 


Jackson  I'aient  Horizontal  Cen'Hfueal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Stumps  and  rocks  make  no  difference  in  the  good  work  the 
Superior  Disc  Harrow  on  Wheels  will  do  every  day  in  the 
year.  Every  available  foot  of  ground  receives  perfect  cultiva- 
tion. Hollows  and  ridges  are  all  cut  out.  The  center-cut  disc 
or  the  center-cut  tooth  cuts  out  all  the  center. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


STATE  AGENTS. 


No  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Every  part  easily  accessible. 

Uses  either  gasoline,  distillate  or  crude  oil. 

The  best  for  general  use  where  a  cheap  and  reliable  power  is 

desired. 

Terms  to  suit  purchasers.   Send  for  circular. 

Boyer  Machine  Works, 


46  SPEAR  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

_ I  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
^5  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  L»;stillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  'o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockporl.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A£ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Alleles,  California. 


1^1  H  A  YPRESS^lead 


[ISHtninc 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stat  ion's.  This  soap  is  a  Ferti  1  izer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  J2.50;  10O-lb.  kegs,  $t.50; half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3SK<>  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  8V4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sole  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlet*  and  Prioet. 


i  s  STATE  ; 


/  the  Library.  + 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXVIII.    No.  25. 


San  Francisco,  Saturday,  December  17,  1904. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
Office,  330  Market  St. 


A  Bunch  of  Prize-Winning  Youngsters. 


Visitors  to  the  last  three  California  State  Fairs  who  were  interested 
in  the  live  stock  exhibit  all  know  the  Quinto  herd  of  Shorthorns  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  Wm.  Howard,  and  which  now  has  to  its  credit 
seventy-seven  premium  awards  during  these  years. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  cattle  of  the  Quinto  herd  was 
their  singular  uniformity,  showing  in  King  Spicy,  the  bull  at  the  head  of 
the  herd,  the  wonderful  power  of  reproduction.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  King  Spicy  have  taken  more  premiums  than  the  progeny  of  all  the 
other  California  sires  combined,  and  at  the  State  Fair,  1903,  three  sons  of 
King  Spicy  took  first,  second  and  third  premiums  in  the  Shorthorn  bull 
calf  class.  As  a  proof  that  he  is  still  breeding  on,  the  picture  on  this 
page  shows  the  first,  second  and  fourth  premium  calves  sired  by  that 
same  old  hero  of  the  show  ring.  The  youngsters  do  not  show  the  finish 
which  can  be  artfully  secured  for  exhibition  purposes.  They  are  sim- 
ply in  good  growing  condition  and  have  not  been  filled  out  for  show. 

A  few  days  ago  R.  M.  Dunlap,  one  of  the  best  known  herdsmen  in 
California,  said:  "I  would  like  to  own  a  really  first-class  herd  bull. 
I  traveled  10,000  miles  this  year  and  looked  at  a  great  many,  but  there 
were  very  few  that  could  be  called  first-class,  and  some  day  the  Cali- 
fornians  will  realize  what  really  good  ones  we  have  here  if  they  breed 
the  way  they  look."  That's  it — if  they  breed  the  way  they  look,  and  if 
they  don't  what  reason  has  one  to  expect  anything  better  of  their  grandsons 
and  granddaughters. 

King  Spicy  is  a  great  sire.  His  sons  are  proving  to  be  great  sires  also,  as 
well  as  premium  takers.  Why  shouldn't  they  if  they  are  bred  right,  and  the 
Spicy  family  from  which  King  Spicy  comes,  has  produced  a  great  many  show 
cattle.  The  Quinto  herd,  or  Howard  cattle,  have  been  bred  in  this  State  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  Caiifornians  have  not  got  to 
travel  10,000  miles  to  see  some  really  first-class  herd  bulls  or  to  get  their  calves. 
They  are  right  here  in  California,  and  they  have  made  their  name  and  record 
right  amongst  us.  

Logging  in  the  Foothills. 

The  agriculture  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  largely  shaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  mining  population  and,  except  in  the  fruit  shipping  districts, 
the  foothill  farmer  is  busy  either  in  growing  food  and  forage  for  the  mining  and 
lumber  camps  or  in  working  little  mines  of  their  own,  when  there  is  water 
enough  for  it  and  too  much  for  soil  working.  Thus  there  comes  about  a  close 
connection  between  local  farming  and  mining,  and  the  question  of  correct  classi- 
fication of  individuals  as  to  whether  they  are  miners  doing  farming  or  farmers 


Partial  View  of  6ooo  Logs  for  Use  in  a  Mine  in  Calaveras  County. 

doing  mining,  or  both  doing  the  other  thing,  often  calls  for  the  closest  investiga- 
tion in  the  chambers  of  the  saloon  or  grocery.  But  aside  from  this  question  of 
preponderance  of  pursuit  in  individual  cases  there  remains  the  interdependence 
of  all  classes  of  producers  in  the  mineral  districts,  nor  does  it  end  with  materials 
of  animal  nutrition.  The  mines  themselves  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  field 
products,  and  their  appetite  for  timber  is  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  it.  Fortu- 
nately for  all  concerned,  the  Creator  is  the  chief  grower  of  the  product  and 
Uncle  Sam  the  holder  of  the  present  deeds  to  the  property  upon  which  the  crop 
now  being  harvested  was  planted  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Both  the  planter  and 
the  present  owner  of  the  timber  crop  are  of  most  generous  heart  and  both 
farmer,  in  the  form  of  harvester,  and  the  miner,  as  the  consumer  thereof,  ought 
to  be  filled  with  joy  at  the  presence  of  the  product  which  keeps  them  both  busy. 
Very  much  of  the  gold  which  comes  from  below  the  earth  goes  to  pay  for 
handling  the  timber  which  is  growing  above.  The  picture  on  this  page,  which 
represents  the  log  pile  prepared  for  a  single  season's  use  in  a  single  mine  in 
Calaveras  county,  will  enforce  the  point  we  have  in  mind.  We  also  have  the 
statement  that,  while  this  picture  showing  6000  logs  is  a  portion  of  the  supply 
for  one  mine,  there  are  adjacent  properties  which  use  in  the  aggregate  twice  as 
many  in  the  season. 


Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  of  Quinto, Herd,  Bred^and  Owned  by  Estate  of  W.  H.  Howard,  San  Francisco, 
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The  Week. 

This  week  is  quite  the  reverse  of  last,  for  heavy 
skies  are  lending  their  obscuring  power  to  the  still 
shortening  sunlight  and  the  days  are  at  their  worst. 
Moisture  is  abundant  everywhere,  except  at  the  ex- 
treme south,  and  temperatures  are  of  the  growing 
grade.  The  promise  is  still  for  a  year  of  maximum 
production,  for  the  showers  are  light  and  scattered 
plenty  to  continue  mellowness  in  the  soil  and  still  not 
interfere  with  full  day's  of  winter  work  with  plow, 
harrow  and  drill.  The  growth  of  grass  in  pasture 
districts  continues  lar^e,  and  from  foothills  to  plains 
the  landscapes  are  stretches  of  verdure.  There  is 
not  stock  enough  in  sight  to  greatly  check  the  pace 
of  the  growing  feed,  and  California  will  be  great  this 
year,  both  for  man  and  beast. 

Wheat  is  in  the  main  better  than  a  week  ago,  both 
in  spot  and  options,  but  there  is  little  trading  done. 
There  has  been  no  clearance  of  cargoes  and  no  char- 
ters drawn.  One  ship  will  load  on  owner's  account. 
Spot  wheat  is,  however,  quotable  50  cents  per  ton 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  Barley  is  firmer  and  there 
are  no  heavy  offerings.  Oats  are  strong,  and  higher 
for  white  oats.  Corn  is  in  better  supply  and  lower — 
the  stock  is  mostly  Eastern,  though  California  corn 
is  beginning  to  arrive.  Beans  are  unchanged,  choice 
dry  are  very  firm  and  others  as  before.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  also  stiff,  active,  and  held  in  few 
hands.  Hay  is  weak  and  lower,  with  light 
demand  and  liberal  offerings.  Export  movement 
is  desirable  and  though  there  is  talk  of  purchases 
by  Russia,  Japan  and  by  our  own  Government,  the 
orders  have  not  cropped  out  yet.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  firm  and  in  good  demand,  but  as  packers  have 
quit  hogs  are  looking  down.  Fresh  butter  is  2c  to  3c 
higher.  Cheese  is  quiet;  buyers  are  slow  and  there 
is  apprehension  of  accumulation.  Choice  fresh  eggs 
are  higher,  but  not  very  strong  at  the  advance.  All 
kinds  of  chickens  are  slow,  but  broilers  have  a  better 
look  at  the  close.  There  are  still  heavy  receipts  of 
Eastern  fowls.  Ducks  are  lower  and  geese  steady. 
Turkeys  are  lower  for  dressed  and  higher  for  alive 
stock;  the  next  week  is  doubtful,  although  the 
prophesy  is  for  a  better  trade  than  at  Thanksgiving. 
Choice  potatoes  are  in  good  demand  at  better  prices 
and  onions  are  higher.  Apple  receipts  are  less  and 
the  tone  is  better,  but  there  is  no  change  in  prices. 
Oranges  are  plentiful,  but  many  are  still  too  green 
and  sour  and  choice  are  scarce.  Dried  fruit  is  very 
quiet  and  not  much  stock  in  sight.  Prices  are  steady 
and  shipments  to  Pacific  countries  continue.  Nuts 
and  honey  are  the  same  as  last  week.  Hops  are  dull 
and  quotations  largely  nominal.  Wool  is  still  sought 
for  by  buyers,  who  get  whatever  small  lots  appear 
and  do  not  like  to  talk  about  prices  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  high. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  San  Jose  finished 
its  course  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press.    It  was 


a  lively  meeting  throughout — perhaps  a  little  more 
lively  than  its  many  predecessors.  The  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  problems  occupied  the  leading 
place  and  were  discussed  with  much  vigor  and  some 
heat.  The  clearest  concrete  result  attained  was  the 
decision  to  apply  the  referendum  method  to  ascertain 
whether  the  producers  would  enter  upon  a  new  con- 
centration effort  to  market  the  prune  crop.  A 
promising  scheme  was  outlined,  as  we  shall  describe 
at  another  time,  and  the  question  is:  How  many  will 
go  into  it  ?  The  whole  success  of  the  matter  depends 
upon  the  answer  to  that  question,  and  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  will  endeavor  to  find  that 
out.  In  transportation  the  convention  resolutely  re- 
fused to  follow  the  lead  of  the  majority  of  its  com- 
mittee into  more  loud  and  radical  measures,  but 
adopted  a  minority  report,  which  called  for  better 
service  from  the  railways  and  from  Congress  a  law 
making  all  sorts  of  rebates  criminal.  There  were  a 
number  of  good  papers  on  injurious  insects  and  plant 
diseases,  some  of  which  appear  in  this  issue  and 
others  will  follow.  The  same  is  true  of  other  matters 
presented  which  seem  to  us  of  general  interest. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  things  about  the  conven- 
tion were  the  tone  and  spirit  of  it,  which  were  con- 
fident and  hopeful :  an  impulse  toward  construction 
rather  than  destruction.  Narrowness  iu  view,  pessi- 
mism in  production  and  prejudice  in  education  were 
knocked  from  their  perches  by  votes  running  from 
five  or  six  to  one  against  these  propositions,  and  "fell 
with  dull,  sickening  thuds."  The  apostles  of  such 
creeds  ought  soon  to  learn  that  progress  does  not  lie 
in  such-  directions  and  join  with  the  rest  in  more 
hopeful  efforts. 

It  is  apparent  now  from  the  active  work  of  various 
agricultural  organizations  and  the  free  comment  of 
the  public  press  that  the  enlargement  of  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity and  a  more  adequate  equipment  for  its  work  in 
both  instruction  and  experimentation  is  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  topics  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  general  management  of  the  University 
and  the  various  faculties  thereof  seem  not  only  to 
concede  to  the  agricultural  department  the  right  of 
way  in  claims  to  be  made  upon  the  coming  Legisla- 
ture, but  are  manifesting  a  very  active 
and  cordial  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this 
division  of  the  institution  merits  pushing  ahead  and 
that  the  development  of  the  State  demands  that  it 
shall  be  done.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the 
claims  made  by  ill-informed  people  on  the  outside 
that  other  departments  of  the  University  desire  to 
repress  the  work  in  agriculture  are  baseless,  and  it 
is  clear  also  that  some  folks  who  have  been  disposed  to 
cherish  such  an  impression  have  abandoned  it. 
There  is,  in  fact,  now  prevalent  better  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  agricultural  college 
than  ever  before.  The  chief  point  at  issue  in  the  free 
discussion  and  resolution  which  are  issuing  from 
journals  and  organizations  is  as  to  whether  extension 
of  equipment  and  facilities  is  most  imperatively  needed 
at  the  University  site  or  at  an  outlying  branch  of  it. 
Naturally  there  is  much  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  building  up  liberally  the  outlying 
branch  which  shall  have  superior  advantages  for 
instruction  and  experiment  in  practice.  It  is,  per- 
haps, 'hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  who  do 
not  fully  know  the  situation  inside  should  properly 
appreciate  its  needs.  They  do  not  know  that  during 
the  current  year  the  enrollment  in  agricultural 
classes  has  aggregated  over  450.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  present  temporary  wooden  building  is 
crowded  like  a  country  hotel  in  fair  time;  that  pupils 
and  instructors  are  fairly  sticking  out  of  it  all  the 
way  from  cellar  to  attic;  that  it  has  apparatus  and 
outfit  for  instruction  less  adequate  than  many 
rural  high  schools  possess — and  all  that.  Every 
one  who  goes  to  see  these  things  can  realize 
the  situation  in  a  moment.  Now  it  will  not  do  to  say 
that  this  work  at  the  University,  with  its  450  odd 
people  demanding  it,  must  wait,  nor  that  the  thou- 
sands who  are  calling  for  investigation  and  experi- 
ment, which  must  be  done  at  the  institution 
itself,  must  wait.  That  claim  is  irrational  and 
those  who  are  tempted  to  express  themselves  freely 
about  having  it  wait,  should  go  and  take  a  look 
at  it  before  talking  and  writing  so  much.  Those  who 
are  giving  their  lives  to  teaching  and  investigating 
California  agriculture  should  be  presumed  to  know 


something  about  the  situation.  Their  declaration  is 
that  agriculture  at  the  University  site  must  be 
properly  provided  for,  and  that  a  well-selected 
farm,  ample  in  size  and  well  -  equipped  for 
practical  instruction  and  experiment,  must  also 
be  secured  at  once  if  agricultural  teaching  is  to  be 
broadly  and  thoroughly  done.  Both  these  things  are 
needed — quickly  and  absolutely  needed— and  both  can 
be  secured  without  immediate  expenditure  of  such 
large  sums  of  money  as  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
discussion. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  getting  itself 
into  more  promising  shape.  The  sale  of  the  old  park 
for  $82,500  has  been  confirmed  by  Superior  Judge 
Shields.  Claims  against  the  Society,  aggregating 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  will  be  paid,  which  will 
leave  a  balance.  However,  by  the  sale  of  the  park 
the  society  comes  into  possession  of  the  $45,000 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Walnuts — Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — For  this  locality  do  you  consider 
it  better  to  bud  the  English  walnut  on  black  walnut 
stock  than  to  grow  them  on  their  own  roots  ?  Are 
there  better  varieties  of  walnuts  for  this  section  than 
the  English  ?  Will  you  please  give  instructions  for 
making  a  hot  bed  for  sprouting  sweet  potatoes.  I 
wish  to  set  out  ten  acres. — Newcomer,  Modesto. 

We  prefer  the  California  black  walnut  root  as 
hardier  than  that  of  the  English  walnut  seedling. 
There  are  doubtless  soils  of  sufficient  depth  and  of 
just  the  right  freedom  from  standing  water  and  from 
drying  out  in  all  the  California  valleys  and  in  such 
places  the  walnut  on  its  own  roots  will  do  well,  but 
whenever  excesses,  either  of  water  or  drouth,  occur 
the  native  black  walnut  root  knows  how  to  endure 
them. 

All  the  walnuts  worth  growing  commercially  in 
California  are  English  walnuts  or,  as  they  are  more 
properly  called,  Persian  walnuts.  They  all  belong  to 
one  botanical  species — Juglans  regia.  If,  however, 
you  mean  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Santa 
Barbara  softshell  and  its  selected  offspring  (which 
are  the  varieties  grown  almost  exclusively  in  south- 
ern California)  and  the  varieties  developed  by  the 
French,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  French  varieties  are 
better  in  central  and  northern  California  and  are 
now  mainly  used  in  planting — the  Franquette  May- 
ette  and  Chaberte  being  generally  selected  in  the 
order  named. 

You  do  not  need  brisk  bottom  heat  in  a  bed  for 
sprouting  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  various  ways 
of  making  the  beds.  Any  of  the  ordinary  hot  beds  of 
boards  and  glass  or  cloth  covering  can  be  used:  if 
glass  is  used  be  careful  to  get  enough  air  and  not  too 
much  heat.  But  in  field  growth  of  sweet  potatoes 
sprouts  are  secured  without  building  at  all.  A 
trench  is  dug  in  a  well  drained  place,  about  a  foot  or 
so  of  fresh  horse  manure  is  tramped  into  the  trench 
and  a  few  inches  of  soil  over  the  manure.  Place  the 
potatoes  and  sift  sand  between  and  cover  with  3 
inches  of  soil  and  then  a  couple  of  inches  of  loose 
straw.  Keep  the  whole  mass  moist  but  not  too  wet. 
The  plants  are  ready  in  about  two  months  and  the 
same  potatoes  will  send  up  other  sprouts  later. 

Beans  and  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
following  information  on  Bayou  beans  and  Burbank 
potatoes:  On  what  kind  of  land  do  you  best  grow 
under  irrigation  ?  What  is  the  date  of  planting  in 
California?  About  what  dates  do  they  mature  ?  I 
want  a  potato  to  mature  from  July  1st  to  August 
15th.  Will  hot  weather  prevent  the  beans  from 
blooming  and  how  should  they  be  irrigated  ?  By 
what  process  are  the  beans  to  be  gathered  and 
cleaned  ?  —  Grower,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  land  on  which  beans  and  potatoes  do  best 
under  irrigation  is  a  rather  light,  sandy  loam,  easily 
cultivated  after  irrigation  and  not  disposed  to  bake 
by  contact  with  the  water.  Potato  planting  time  in 
California  covers  nearly  the  whole  year,  as  in  favor- 
able situations  they  are  planted  in  September  for 
new  potatoes  at  Christmas,  and  planted  each  month 
after  that  in  some  locality.  In  the  lower,  colder 
lands,  where  the  crop  is  made  without  irrigation, 
the  main  planting  is  done  in  April  and  May.  As  the 
planting  is  continuous  throughout  the  year,  so  the 
maturing  is  continuous.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired from  the  setting  to  the  digging  differs  in  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  State  according  to  the  amount  of 
heat  available.  It  is  not  possible  from  California  ex- 
perience to  ascertain  what  you  want  to  know.  You 
must  seek  it  in  some  State  where  the  seasons  are 
more  clearly  marked  than  here.  Beans  are  planted 
nearly  all  through  the  year  also,  although,  of  course, 
the  planting  in  the  field  for  green  beans  can  only  be 
undertaken  in  strictly  thermal  situations  where  no 
frosts  occur.  The  main  planting  of  beans  is  in  the 
spring,  early  or  later,  according  to  the  liability  to 
spring  frosts  in  different  sections.  The  hot  weather 
does  prevent  the  bean  bloom  from  setting.  This  is 
only  experienced  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  interior 
valley,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  common  for  the  plant 
to  proceed  with  its  growth  and  have  the  pods  to  set 
a  little  later  after  the  hottest  weather  is  over,  pro- 
ducing a  very  satisfactory  fall  crop  in  such  situa- 
tions. Both  beans  and  potatoes  are  irrigated  by 
running  water  through  the  rows,  following  the  water 
as  soon  as  the  ground  admits  of  it,  with  the  culti- 
vator, but  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop,  either  of 
beans  or  potatoes,  is  irrigated.  Both  are  mostly 
made  by  rainfall  which  is  conserved  in  the  soil  by 
constant  cultivation.  Beans  are  usually  cut  under 
with  a  sled  running  between  the  rows  with  knives 
projecting.  The  beans  are  gathered  when  sufficiently 
dry,  thrashed  and  cleaned  with  a  specially  con- 
structed bean  thrasher  manufactured  in  this  State. 
Many  points  which  you  ask  for  are  more  fully  cov 
ered  in  our  book  on  '  California  Vegetables." 

Drain  Tiles  and  Green  Manure. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  been  reading  your  book 
"California  Vegetables."  I  would  like  to  know  what 
size  tiles  I  would  have  to  use  for  drains  ?  Are  they 
porous  enough  for  the  water  to  run  into  them  and 
off  if  they  are  buried  in  this  clay  subsoil  ?  I  have  a 
small  piece  of  sloping  ground  I  want  to  set  grape 
vines  on,  but  one  part  of  it  remains  too  wet  in  the 
spring.  I  read  that  scarlet  clover  is  good  plowed 
under  green  for  manure.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
value  our  bur  clover  would  be? — C.  A.  L.,  Green 
Valley,  El  Dorado  county. 

Tiles  used  in  draining  for  short  runs  of  water  are 
chiefly  2  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  Where  large  sys- 
tems of  drainage  are  laid  out  these  small  sizes  are 
made  to  empty  into  larger  ones,  but  in  such  a  piece 
of  ground  as  you  mention  probably  nothing  larger 
than  2-inch  tiles  are  required.  They  are  hard  burned 
and  not  porous.  They  must  be  laid  on  the  true  grade 
that  there  shall  be  no  sags  and  butted  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  water  finds  its  way  into  the  tile  at  the 
places  where  they  join,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  set 
them  so  closely  that  the  water  will  not  enter.  In 
clay  subsoil  it  is  a  good  idea  to  fill  in  up  to  the  top  of 
the  clay  with  gravel,  as  this  promotes  the  access  of 
water  to  the  tile.  Unquestionably  tiling  would  re- 
move the  difficulty  in  the  piece  of  land  which  you 
speak  of. 

Scarlet  or  Crimson  clover  is  not  of  much  account 
in  California  in  green  manuring  because  it  does  not 
grow  in  the  winter,  being  quite  subject  to  frost  in- 
jury. The  common  bur  clover  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Soils  for  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  please  state  in  your 
valuable  paper  the  best  root  to  bud  peaches  on 
for  river  bottom  planting  ;  also,  the  best  late  variety 
for  canning  ?  On  what  depth  of  soil  (to  the  water)  in 
river  bottom  will  peaches  do  well  and  be  profitable  ? 
— A  Constant  Reader,  Modesto. 

The  peach  root  is  best.  If  the  land  is  too  wet  for 
the  peach  root  you  had  better  use  it  for  some  other 
purpose.  Peaches  have  been  worked  to  some  extent 
on  myrobolan  roots,  but  are  not  approved  on  that 
foundation.  There  ought  to  be  not  less  than  4  feet 
of  soil  free  from  standing  water,  and  more  is  much 
better.  The  nearness  of  water  is  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable according  to  the  character  of  the  soil — it 
can  be  nearer  in  an  open,  sandy  loam  than  in  a  heavy 
loam.  The  popular  decision  that  excess  of  water 
moving  through  the  soil  is  less  harmful  than  water 
held  fast  in  it  is  rational  and  correct.  But  while 
these  things  are  true  one  should  proceed  carefully  in 
planting  peaches  in  lands  lying  low  and  believed  to  be 
wet. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  want  a  freestone  or  a 
cling  peach.  If  the  former,  the  Salway  is  about  as 
late  a  peach  as  is  desirable  to  be  grown  on  a  consid- 
erable scale,  and  for  a  late  cling  you  have  Phillips 
pling,  which  is  in  high  feather  with  the  canners. 


An  Unprofitable  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will 
give  me  any  information  you  can  on  the  Pennant  Hill 
apricot  tree,  if  cultivated  in  your  State.  I  have  five 
acres  of  these  trees — and  other  settlers  have  also — 
planted  in  1894,  but  I  can  not  get  them  to  bear.  They 
have  only  borne  one  crop  (1900)  since  planting.  They 
are  fine,  healthy  trees.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  white  alkali,  but  not  enough 
to  affect  their  growth.  Last  year  they  were  fer- 
tilized with  three  pounds  (each  tree)  Thomas  phos- 
phate, but  with  no  result.  The  climatic  conditions 
are  good,  and  the  frosts  have  not  been  severe  the  last 
two  years.  The  trees  develop  good  fruit  spurs,  but 
the  buds  either  do  not  come  out  at  all  and  drop  off  or 
the  blossom  does  not  set.  This  season  the  buds  did 
not  come  out  at  all,  at  least  the  majority  of  them, 
and  very  few  of  the  blossoms  that  did  come  out  set, 
though  Moorparks  and  Royals  bore  well.  Can  you 
suggest  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?— 
Grower,  South  Australia. 

We  do  not  know  of  Pennant  Hill  apricot  in  this 
State  ;  consequently  can  not  give  you  any  informa- 
tion about  it.  Our  experience,  however,  clearly  is 
that  many  varieties  of  apricots  are  shy  in  bearing, 
and  therefore  not  worth  cultivating;  sometimes  anew 
variety  will  bear  well  on  young  trees  and  become  shy 
afterwards.  Possibly  not  less  than  a  dozen  apricots, 
at  one  time  thought  to  be  promising  in  California, 
have  gone  out  of  favor  by  that  route.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  experiment  with  soil  treatment,  because  the 
thrift  of  the  trees  shows  that  the  soil  is  suited  to  it. 
The  proper  course  is  to  graft  over  the  trees  with  the 
varieties  which  are  good  bearers  with  you,  and  you 
will  be  exceedingly  fortunate  if  you  can  include  the 
Moorpark  among  such  varieties.  The  Royal  is  a  good 
bearer  almost  everywhere. 

Bermuda  Grass  for  Salt  Marsh. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  if  Bermuda  grass 
will  succeed  here  where  land  has  been  overflowed 
with  salt  water  and  since  been  levied,  and  none  cov- 
ers it  now  ?  I  am  unable  to  obtain  this  information 
from  local  residents.  None  seem  to  have  even  heard 
of  the  grass.  — Reader,  Alviso. 

Whether  Bermuda  grass  will  grow  on  the  land 
which  you  describe  depends  on  how  far  the  salt  has 
boon  extracted  by  fresh  water  which  has  fallen  and 
drained  from  the  land  since  the  levees  were  con- 
structed. If  the  land  will  carry  barley  it  is  probably 
free  enough  to  grow  grass.  Bermuda  grass  will 
stand  considerable  of  the  interior  alkali,  but  is  not 
so  hardy  against  the  common  salt  of  the  salt  marshes. 
It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  you  should  not  use 
some  other  grass,  like  Australian  rye  grass,  which  is 
a  good  winter  grower  and  grows  in  summer  as  well, 
providing  moisture  is  present,  while  Bermuda  grass 
will  not  make  winter  growth,  as  it  is  very  sensitive 
to  frost,  which  must  be  quite  sharp  and  frequent  on 
these  low  lands.  Again,  if  Bermuda  grass  concludes 
to  take  hold  of  the  land  you  will  never  succeed  in 
getting  it  out  again,  while  the  Australian  rye  grass 
can  readily  be  plowed  under  and  will  disappear. 

Grasses  for  Coast  Lands. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  desirous  of  setting  out  some 
grass  suitable  for  green  feed.  Can  you  recommend 
any  special  grass  suitable  for  mountain  land  ?  My 
place  is  located  in  Santa  Cruz  mountains  (elevation 
2500  to  3000  feet),  about  8  miles  from  Saratoga. — 
Hill  Farmer,  San  Francisco. 

The  best  suggestion  that  we  can  make  is  that  you 
go  to  the  seed  stores  and  get  small  quantities  of  these 
grasses,  viz.,  Australian  rye  grass,  Tall  Oat  grass, 
Bromus  inermis  and  Orchard  grass.  These  four 
grasses  do  best  in  California  of  all  the  grasses  which 
have  been  introduced  in  satisfactory  winter  growth, 
in  maintaining  verdure  for  a  considerable  time  during 
the  dry  season  and  in  continuing  life  in  the  root  for 
an  early  start  in  the  fall.  What  these  plants  will  do 
in  your  place,  however,  can  only  be  told  by  such  an 
experiment,  and  we  recommend  these  because  they 
have  been  so  widely  tried  and  are,  therefore,  most 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

Alfalfa  on  Shallow  Soils. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  grow  alfalfa  on  ground  that 
has  very  little  or  no  alkali  ?  The  hardpan  of  clay  is 
only  2J  feet  from  the  top.  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam, 
inclined  to  be  gravelly,  and  bakes  very  easily.  I  have 
all  the  water  I  need.  If  I  can't  grow  alfalfa,  what 
can  I  grow  to  get  as  much  hay  ? — Farmer,  Santa 
Rita. 

Although  the  depth  of  soil  and  the  character  of  the 
soil  which  you  deseribe  are  not  what  could  be  consid- 


ered best  for  alfalfa,  the  probability  is  that  you  could 
get  a  better  result,  if  you  have  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation,  from  alfalfa  than  from  any  other  plant, 
because  by  the  timely  and  careful  use  of  water  you 
can  keep  the  plant  growing,  and  you  can  also  drown 
out  gophers,  which  are  almost  sure  to  appear  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  At  the  same  time  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  put  in  a  small  piece  of  Eastern  red 
clover,  because  in  some  situations  on  rather  heavy 
and  shallow  soil,  with  irrigation,  this  plant  is  better 
than  alfalfa,  and  it  will  make  a  large  amount  of  good 
clover  hay.  These  two  plants  are  the  best  which  we 
can  suggest  for  you  to  try. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  12,  1904. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool  weather  with  frosts  prevailed  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  was  followed  by  higher  temperature  and 
rain  at  the  close.  The  frosts  caused  some  damage  to 
olives  on  the  trees  and  tender  garden  truck,  but  did  not 
injure  oranges  nor  grain.  Conditions  were  somewhat 
unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass,  but  both 
are  looking  well.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Orange  pick- 
ing and  shipping  are  in  progress  and  the  crop  is  re- 
ported very  good.  Olives  are  yielding  an  excellent  crop 
in  some  places.    Orchard  pruning  has  commenced. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  cool  and  frosty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  but  warmer  toward  the  close.  Rain  fell  in 
the  central  and  northern  sections  Friday  and  Saturday; 
in  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  counties  the  precipitation 
was  about  1  inch.  Heavy  fogs  were  frequent  in  the 
coast  districts.  Grain  and  feed  continue  in  good  condi- 
tion except  in  portions  of  the  southern  districts.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  are  progressing.  The  correspondent  at 
Cloverdale  reports:  "Frosts  have  not  been  heavy 
enough  to  damage  oranges.  Japanese  oranges  are 
ripe.  Some  seedlings  are  colored,  but  are  not  sweet. 
Other  varieties  are  coloring  rapidly.  Olives  are  ready 
to  pick."  Pruning  in  vineyards  and  orchards  con- 
tinues. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Generally  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  light  showers  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valley  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing continue  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  and 
good  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  ground  is  too  dry 
for  cultivation  in  the  central  and  southern  portions. 
Early  sown  grain  is  making  good  progress,  but  rain  is 
badly  needed  in  all  sections.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
orange  crop  has  been  marketed:  the  fruit  is  of  good  size 
and  excellent  quality.  Large  shipments  of  potatoes  and 
hay  to  southern  California  points  continue  from  Stock- 
ton. Pruning  vines  has  been  commenced  in  some  local- 
ities. Frosts  have  been  frequent,  but  no  damage  has 
resulted.  Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition  and  healthy. 

Southern  California. 

Warm,  clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week, 
with  drying  winds  in  some  sections.  Oranges  were 
benefited  by  the  warm  weather  and  are  now  coloring 
more  rapidly  in  most  places.  Picking  for  the  holiday 
trade  is  progressing  and  several  carloads  were  shipped 
during  the  week.  The  oranges  are  generally  excellent 
in  quality,  but  the  yield  in  most  sections  will  be  below 
average.  Grape  fruit  is  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water.  Lemons  are  in  fair  condition,  but 
show  lack  of  moisture.  Farm  work  is  at  a  standstill 
and  green  feed  has  failed  in  nearly  all  sections. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Oranges  are  generally 
ripening  nicely  and  of  good  size  and  quality;  crop  less 
than  last  season.  In  the  southern  sections  the  fruit  is 
not  ripe  enough  for  holiday  trade.  Lemons  in  some  sec- 
tions are  the  finest  ever  handled;  generally  an  average 
yield.    A  carload  going  out  daily  from  places. 

Eureka  Summary. — Clear,  with  some  frost  the  fore 
part  of  the  week.  The  present  rain  caused  cessation  of 
farm  work.  Grass  and  grain  growing  rapidly.  Stock 
doing  exceptionally  well.    Apple  shipments  continue. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  14,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Aphids  Attacking  the  Apple. 

By  Wakken  T.  Ci.akkk  of  the  University  of  California  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  San  Jose. 

Among  the  insects  attacking  the  apple  in  Califor- 
nia are  three  different  species  of  aphids,  or  plant 
lice.  Given  in  the  order  of  their  prominence,  and 
probably  of  their  economic  importance,  these  are  the 
well-known  woolly  aphis  (Schizonevra  lauigera,  Hans.); 
the  pyriform  aphis  (Aphis  pomi,  DeG.),  sometimes 
known  as  the  green  aphis  of  the  apple,  and  the 
globose  aphis  (Aphis  sorbi,  Kalt),  also  known  as  the 
rosy  aphis.  One  of  these  aphids  may  become  so 
numerous  upon  the  apple  trees  that  the  value  of  the 
crop  is  much  reduced,  if,  indeed,  a  complete  loss  does 
not  follow.  Probably  every  grower  of  apples  in  this 
State  has  had  at  some  time  the  alternative  of  con- 
tending with  these  insects  or  of  losing  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  crops.  The  control  measures  that 
have  been  used  by  the  growers  in  the  past  have  not 
been  uniformly  successful,  and  it  may  prove  valuable 
at  this  time  to  point  out  some  facts  in  regard  to 
these  insects  and  their  control,  in  the  hope  that  this 
review  of  the  subject  may  lead  to  better  results  in 
the  future. 

The  Woolly  Aimiis.—  This  insect  is  most  trouble- 
some to  growers  of  apples,  though  occasionally  it 
makes  its  presence  felt  by  the  severity  of  its  work  on 
the  roots  of  the  pear,  and  a  rather  extensive  discus- 
sion of  it  seems  advisable.  The  wool-like  masses  of 
material  with  which  the  insects  cover  themselves, 
and  from  which  they  take  their  name,  are  familiar  to 
all  apple  orchardists.  The  insects  themselves  often 
escape  observation.  They  are  small,  louse-like  crea- 
tures, ranging  in  length  from  -30  to  s4ff  inch,  and  can 
be  most  readily  studied  after  being  washed  clear  of 
their  wool-like'covering,  using  80%  to  90%  alcohol. 
This  material  entirely  dissolves  the  waxy  wool  and 
exposed  insects  are  seen  to  have  a  reddish-chocolate 
color.  This  body  color  is  also  evident  if  a  few  of  the 
living  aphids  are  crushed.  The  observer  will  seldom 
find  any  but  wingless  specimens  of  these  plant  lice, 
as  the  winged  individuals  are  only  occasionally  devel- 
oped under  exceptional  conditions,  probably  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  food  supply.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  woolly  aphis  is  most  evident  upon  the 
portions  of  the  trees  above  ground,  and  they  may  do 
an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  both  tree  and  fruit 
when  present  in  this  situation.  This  may  not  be  the 
greatest  damage  done  by  them,  however,  though  it 
is  the  most  evident.  This  aphis  lives  and  thrives 
beneath  the  ground  surface  upon  the  roots  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  more  extensively  than  on  the  visible 
parts  of  the  trees.  When  the  aphids  are  present 
here  they  usually  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  at 
the  root  crown  just  beneath  the  ground,  though  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  this  situation,  and  their 
presence  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the 
attacked  trees.  The  cause  of  possible  death  is  not 
usually  to  be  traced  to  the  diminution  of  the  flow  of 
sap,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  attack  of  the  aphids  at 
the  crown  causes  numerous  suckers  to  start,  and 
these  new  and  tender  growths  are  immediately 
attacked  by  the  lice.  This  attack  causes  many  of 
these  suckers  to  form  abnormal  growths  of  soft  and 
unhealthy  tissue,  which  in  time  may  crack  open  and 
become  the  lodging  and  starting  place  for  toadstool 
fungus.  When  this  infestation  by  toadstool  fungus 
occurs  the  tree  often  dies  in  a  year  or  two,  and  rarely 
or  never  recovers  from  an  attack. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  this  underground 
habit  of  life  in  the  case  of  the  woolly  aphis  renders  it 
an  extremely  difficult  insect  to  combat.  Under  ordi- 
nary weather  conditions  this  aphis  is  usually  to  be 
found  at  all  times  upon  the  limbs  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  yet  during  the  winter  the  number  of  individ- 
uals present  is  so  reduced  that  it  is  usually  a  simple 
matter  to  destroy  completely  those  living  in  this  situ- 
ation. The  root-attacking  forms,  however,  cannot 
be  completely  destroyed  without  killing  the  tree,  and 
from  here  individuals  can  and  do  migrate  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  trees  when  warm  weather  returns, 
and  so  the  branch  attack  is  renewed.  When  we 
remember  that  these  insects  in  most  cases  reproduce 
parthenogenetically — that  is,  without  the  presence 
of  the  male  insect,  as  do  other  members  of  the  family 
— we  can  understand  how  even  one  migrating  root 
aphis  can  found  a  colony.  The  spread  of  these  aphids 
from  tree  to  tree  and  from  orchard  to  orchard  occurs 
in  several  different  ways.  Birds  may  alight  upon 
infected  twigs  and  the  lice,  adhering  to  their  feet, 
may  be  carried  to  other  trees.  Occasionally  winged 
aphids  appear  and  these  fly  to  other  situations. 
Many  of  the  aphids  when  crawling  about  are  dis- 
lodged by  the  wind,  and  on  account  of  their  fluffy, 
waxy  coverings  are  carried  occasionally  to  quite 
great  distances.  The  writer  has  taken  such  wind- 
transported  aphids  at  a  distance  of  *  mile  from  the 
nearest  orchard.  The  distribution  of  the  woolly 
aphis  is,  indeed,  quite  readily  accounted  for. 

The  great  losses  traceable  to  the  woolly  aphis  have 
led  to  much  study  of  the  insect,  with  a  view  to  their 
control,  and  so  far  as  the  branch-infesting  forms  are 
concerned  this  control  is  rather  readily  obtained. 


The  control  of  the  root  forms  is  quite  a  different 
matter. 

Enemies. — This  is  the  only  plant  louse  for  which  a 
serious  attempt  to  control  by  means  of  predaceous 
insects  has  been  made.  The  woolly  aphis  has  quite 
an  array  of  insect  enemies,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  certain  of  our  native  ladybugs,  or  Cocci- 
nellidai,  which  are  each  year  shipped  into  the  Pajaro 
valley  in  great  numbers.  These  are  known  to  science 
of  Coccinella  Californica  and  Hippodamia  convergens. 
The  two  species  occur  together  and  are  called  red 
ladybugs,  not  being  distinguished  as  different.  In 
both  species  the  wing  covers  are  red,  varying  to 
reddish-yellow.  In  C.  Californica  these  wing  covers 
are  unmarked,  while  in  H.  convergens  they  often 
possess  black  spots  in  many  variations.  The  head 
and  thoracic  regions  of  both  species  are  black,  differ- 
ently marked  with  white  in  the  two  species.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Coccinallids  present  in 
our  California  orchards,  but  the  two  mentioned  are 
the  ones  most  frequently  met.  Both  the  larval  and 
the  adult  beetles  are  predaceous  upon  the  woolly 
aphis  and  are  popularly  supposed  to  do  good  service 
in  our  orchards  in  destroying  many  kinds  of  aphids, 
including  the  pest  under  discussion.  They  have  the 
habit  of  bunching  together  in  certain  of  our  moun- 
tain regions,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  gather  them  up 
in  immense  numbers,  and  they  can  be  shipped  into 
the  infested  orchards  and  there  be  liberated. 

The  history  of  all  plant  lice  is  one  of  ups  and  downs. 
They  are  all  liable  to  mutiply  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  No  other  insect  can  compare  with  them. 
Fortunately  they  are  extremely  subject  to  external 
conditions  which  reduce  their  fertility  and  they  then 
become  victims  of  their  natural  enemies  and  may  be 
nearly  exterminated.  The  work  of  aphis  destruction 
done  by  ladybugs,  therefore,  will  at  times  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

Lace  Wino  Flies. — The  larva>  of  the  lace  wing 
flies  (Chrvsopa  sp.)  are  energetic  destroyers  of  the 
woolly  aphis.  The  adults  are  graceful,  rather  large- 
winged  insects  of  a  delicate  green  color,  with  quite 
prominent  golden-colored  eyes,  and  are  occasionally 
present  in  considerable  numbers  in  our  apple  or- 
chards. The  rapid  but  not  long  sustained  flight  of 
these  beautiful  insects  is  very  characteristic  and 
they  are  quite  easily  recognized.  Hibernation  of  the 
lace  wing  flies  takes  place  in  the  pupa>  form  in  pro- 
tected locations,  on  or  about  the  trees.  The  cocoons 
in  which  pupation  occurs  are  spherical,  about  J -inch 
in  diameter,  white  in  color  and  rather  shell-like  in 
texture.  The  adult  insects  emerge  from  these  in  the 
spring  and  egg  laying  begins.  The  eggs  are  placed 
singly  or  in  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  dependent 
upon  the  species,  each  egg  being  attached  to  the  leaf 
or  other  object  where  oviposition  occurs  by  a  thread- 
like stalk.  The  larva-  hatching  from  these  eggs  are 
voracious  eaters  and  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  fact 
that  the  later  hatching  eggs  are  each  out  of  the  way 
of  danger  on  the  end  of  the  stalks  saves  them  from 
the  cannibalistic  tendencies  of  their  earlier  appear- 
ing relatives.  These  larva'  of  the  lace  wing  flies  are 
rapid-moving  creatures,  six  legs  and  armed  with 
prominent  pincher-like  jaws.  They  usually  hold  a 
place  next  in  importance  to  the  ladybugs  as  destroy- 
ers of  the  woolly  aphis  and  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  helpful  insects  in  finally  disposing  of 
a  pest  of  plant  lice  in  the  apple  orchard. 

SviUMirs  Flies.  —  Hovering  about  the  aphis-in- 
fested trees  the  observer  will  frequently  see  certain 
insects  belonging  in  the  group  of  true  flies,  two- 
winged  insects.  These  creatures  resemble  some  of 
the  smaller  solitary  bees  in  general  appearance  and 
in  the  character  of  their  flight,  and  indeed  their  ap- 
pearance has  been  considered  as  a  protective  resem- 
blance. 

These  are  the  so-called  syrphus  flies  and  are,  in 
the  larval  form,  predaceous  upon  the  woolly  aphis. 
The  female  syrphus  flies  place  their  eggs  singly 
among  the  aphids  on  infested  trees  and  the  maggot- 
like, slow -moving  larva'  hatching  from  these  eggs  im- 
mediately proceed  to  devour  the  nearby  lice,  occa- 
sionally doing  quite  as  much  service  in  this  way  in  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  pests  as  other  larvae  of 
the  lace  wing  flies. 

The  Battle. — Other  insects,  both  predaceous  and 
parasitic,  are  present  in  our  orchards  assisting  in 
the  destruction  of  the  branch-infecting  aphids,  but 
do  not  approach  those  just  mentioned  in  efficiency. 
In  the  case  of  an  attack  of  woolly  aphis  the  grower 
must  judge  in  the  light  of  his  past  experience 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  for 
the  destruction  of  the  pests  or  whether  the  peniod  of 
increase  will  be  short  enough  to  make  it  safe  to 
place  his  reliance  upon  these  helpful  insects. 

When  it  is  decided  to  undertake  control  work 
against  the  woolly  aphis  it  should  be  begun  early  in 
the  year  as  soon  as  the  lice  commence  to  appear.  In 
the  experience  of  the  writer  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory and  effective  and  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest  work  can  be  done  by  what  may  be  named 
the  swabbing  method.  This  consists  essentially  in 
carefully  scrutinizing  the  orchard  about  once  a  week 
under  the  correct  conditions  and  destroying  the 
newly  forming  colonies  of  lice  by  swabbing  them  with 
either  benzine  or  gasoline.  The  apparatus  necessary 
in  this  work  consists  of  a  cloth  swab  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  long  enough  to  reach  well  up  into  the  tree  and  a 
covered  receptacle  in  which  to  carry  the  liquid  used. 


The  really  essential  thing  for  success  in  this  method 
is  an  operator  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  care- 
ful and  quick  work  in  finding  and  destroying  the 
aphid  colonies.  A  good  operator  can  cover  several 
acres  of  trees  in  a  day  and  by  thus  destroying  the 
aphids  when  their  attack  begins  the  orchard  can 
easily  be  kept  comparatively  clear  of  the  branch  in- 
fecting lice.  If  this  work  is  not  done  thus  carefully 
early  in  the  year  the  lice  may  gain  a  strong  foothold 
and  more  expensive  and  less  effective  spraying  oper- 
ations may  become  necessary.  The  writer  has  con- 
ducted successful  spraying  work  against  the  woolly 
aphis,  using  both  the  28°  distillate  oil  in  a  2%  or  3% 
mechanical  mixture  with  water  and  with  a  spray  of 
tobacco  decoction  and  kerosene  oil  emulsion. 

The  tobacco  decoction  was  made  by  steeping  to- 
bacco stems  and  refuse  from  cigar  factories  for  from 
two  to  three  hours  in  water  that  was  kept  heated  to 
just  below  the  boiling  point.  One  pound  of  tobacco 
refuse  was  used  to  each  two  gallons  of  water,  and  by 
this  steeping  process  a  quite  strong  tobacco  juice  re- 
sulted. The  kerosene  emulsion  was  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 7i  pounds  of  ordinary  laundry  soap  in  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  hot  water,  and  to  this  adding  five  gallons  of 
kerosene  oil.  The  soap}'  water  and  the  oil  were 
thoroughly  churned  together  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  This  was  done  by  pumping  back 
the  material  on  itself  through  the  spray  nozzle.  The 
result  was  a  fairly  stable  emulsion  of  a  creamy  con- 
sistency. The  spray  material  was  made  up  by  taking 
forty  gallons  of  the  tobacco  decoction  and  to  it  adding 
3A  gallons  of  the  emulsion. 

This  was  kept  well  stirred  in  the  spray  tank  while 
being  applied,  and  proved  quite  effective  in  destroy- 
ing the  lice,  when  care  was  exercised  that  all  were 
thoroughly  wetted  by  the  spray  mixture. 

The  Root  Form. — If  we  had  simply  the  branch- 
infesting  lice  to  deal  with  there  would  be  grounds  for 
hoping  to  entirely  eradicate  the  pest;  but,  on  account 
of  the  root  attack,  we  can  only  hope  to  palliate  the 
trouble.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the 
great  danger  from  the  root  attack  comes  from  the 
aphids  clustering  at  the  crown  and  rendering  this 
region  susceptible  to  the  entrance  of  toadstool  fun- 
gus. It  has  been  known  for  many  years  and  entirely 
confirmed  by  our  own  experiments  that  the  aphids 
can  be  driven  from  this  location  by  working  into  the 
soil  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  liberal  supply  of 
wood  ashes  and  repeating  this  treatment  about  once 
in  two  years.  Other  materials  have  proven  quite  as 
effective — for  instance,  the  use  of  tobacco  stems  and 
refuse.  To  apply  this  dig  the  soil  away  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  for  a  radius  of  2  feet  and  then  fill 
this  opened- up  region  with  a  mat  of  this  tobacco  ma- 
terial, covering  it  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  The 
effect  of  both  these  methods  of  treatment  is  to  cause 
the  aphids  to  withdraw  from  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
where  their  presence  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
life  of  the  tree.  In  the  other  situations  where  they 
find  lodgment  their  powers  for  harm  are  compara- 
tively small  if  the  tree  is  well  cared  for.  In  the  case 
of  new  plantings  in  regions  liable  to  serious  injury, 
stock  grown  on  resistant  roots  should  always  be  used. 
The  Northern  Spy  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory resistant  in  use.  Undoubtedly  properly  selected 
roots  of  this  variety  are  able  to  successfully  with- 
stand the  attack  of  this  aphis,  and  new  plantings 
made  upon  this  root  in  regions  most  susceptible  to 
the  injurious  action  of  this  insect  can  be  kept  thor- 
oughly clean  from  the  pest  at  a  very  small  expense. 

Leak  Ar-inns. — Two  other  species  of  plant  lice,  oc- 
casionally causing  damage  in  the  apple  orchards  of 
California,  are  found  only  above  ground.  They  are 
known  to  science  as  Aphis  pouri,  DeG.,  and  Aphis 
sorbi,  Kalt. 

The  former  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "green 
aphis  of  the  apple,"  but  is  better  described  as  the 
"pyriform  aphis."  It  frequently  does  great  damage 
to  young  apple  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The 
writer  has  seen  many  trees  so  severely  injured  by 
the  attack  of  this  plant  louse  that  their  removal  and 
destruction  was  necessary. 

This  aphis  winters  in  the  egg  form  on  the  smaller 
twigs  of  infested  trees.  These  eggs  sometimes  are 
so  abundant  as  to  be  very  conspicuous.  The}'  are 
shining  black  in  color,  quite  small  (about  1  mm.  in 
diameter)  and  are  placed  in  quite  exposed  situations 
on  the  smooth  bark  of  the  twigs.  Sometimes  these 
eggs  will  be  laid  in  such  profusion  that  the  infested 
twigs  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  peppered 
with  them  and  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  twigs 
not  so  affected.  From  these  eggs  wingless  partheno- 
genetic  female  aphids  hatch  in  the  spring,  and  they 
and  their  rapidly-produced  descendants  soon  cover 
and  either  dwarf  or  destroy  the  new  growth  of  the 
tree.  Occasionally  winged  individuals  appear  among 
these,  and  by  meaus  of  them  the  lice  spread  from 
tree  to  tree.  Parthogenetic  reproduction  continues 
until  quite  late  in  the  year,  when  male  and  female 
aphids  appear,  and  by  these  females  the  wintering 
eggs  are  laid. 

The  greatest  damage  done  by  this  aphid  is  to  young 
trees,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  their  attack 
causes  the  affected  leaves  to  so  curl  that  the  lice  are 
protected  quite  effectively,  remedial  work  directed 
against  them  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  done. 
At  pruning  time  all  twigs  bearing  eggs  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  cut  out  and  destroyed.  No  spray 
materials  strong  enough  to  destroy  these  eggs  can  be 
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safely  applied  to  the  trees;  so  winter  spraying  offers 
little  hope  of  control.  When  the  lice  first  appear  in 
the  spring,  very  satisfactory  control  work  can  be 
done  by  bending  down  and  dipping  the  affected  twigs 
in  tobacco  juice,  prepared  as  already  described. 
When  this  bending  down  is  not  possible,  then  the  in- 
fested parts  of  the  tree  should  be  liberally  sprayed 
with  the  same  material.  The  writer  has  in  his  ex- 
perimental work  obtained  a  good  degree  of  control  in 
the  way  thus  described.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  delay  in  beginning  the  work  renders  the  task  of 
suppression  much  more  difficult  and  expensive.  The 
same  series  of  predaceous  Coccinellidaj,  Chrysopida: 
and  Syrphidse  noted  as  occasionally  attacking  the 
woolly  aphis  also  attacks  this,  the  pyriform  aphis; 
but,  as  this  species  increases  more  suddenly,  they  are 
of  rather  less  value  in  preventing  injury.  Occasion- 
ally, also,  we  find  the  eggs  of  this  aphis  destroyed  by 
one  of  the  parasitic  chalcis  flies,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
parts  of  California  the  great  majority  of  the  eggs  of 
Aphis  pouri  were  so  destroyed  in  the  fall  of  1903. 
Unfortunately,  however,  enough  aphid  eggs  escaped 
to  start  the  infestation  the  next  spring,  and  in  many 
instances  by  midsummer  the  attack  of  the  lice  was 
as  severe  as  though  the  eggs  had  not  suffered  so 
severely  during  the  previous  hibernation  season. 

The  Eosy  Aphis  (Aphis  sorbi,  Kalt). — The  third 
aphis  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  apple  orchards 
has  been  called  occasionally  the  "  rosy  aphis  of  the 
apple."  We  believe,  however,  that  the  name  "globose 
aphis  "  better  describes  it  and  segregates  it  from 
the  aphis  previously  described,  that  being  pear- 
shaped,  while  the  one  at  present  under  discussion  is 
comparatively  globose  in  form.  The  two  species  of 
aphids  (A.  pouri  and  A.  sorbi)  are  sometimes  found 
working  together,  and,  indeed,  until  quite  recently 
were  considered  as  one  species  under  the  name  Aphis 
mali,  Fabr.  Recent  studies,  however,  have  fully  es- 
tablished the  correctness  of  this  separation  to  two 
species,  and,  though  they  are  frequently  found  in 
company,  yet  they  are  easily  distinguished  one  from 
the  other. 

The  species  now  under  consideration  (A.  sorbi)  is 
generally  found  upon  the  older  trees,  and  while  it 
seldom  appears  in  sufficient  numbers  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  these,  yet  it  does  frequently  cause  consid- 
erable loss  by  stunting  the  growth  of  the  apples 
themselves.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  work  of  this  aphis  in  several  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  and  find  that  its  life  is  passed  about 
as  follows:  Eggs  are  deposited  on  the  twigs  and 
trunks  of  the  affected  trees  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  the  insects  winter  in  this  form.  These  eggs  are 
never  so  numerous  as  is  the  case  with  Aphis  pouri, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  hatch  so  early  in  the  spring  as 
do  these  latter.  The  newly  hatched  lice  seem  to  pre- 
fer to  feed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  young  fruit 
or  even  upon  it,  and  often  in  this  situation  they  can 
be  found  in  great  numbers  completely  covering  the 
small  apples.  The  individuals  found  at  this  time  are 
for  the  most  part  wingless  parthenogenetic  females, 
and  many  generations  of  lice  may  be  produced  here 
with  but  few  winged  specimens  appearing.  During 
the  early  summer  the  winged  insects  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  and  a  migration  seems  to  occur.  It 
is  claimed  by  certain  observers  that  at  this  time  this 
aphis  seeks  some  food  plant  other  than  the  apple. 
While  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  identify 
this  aphis  on  any  plant  other  than  the  apple, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  during  the  summer  A. 
sorbi  entirely  deserts  these  trees.  In  the  fall  winged 
viviparous  females  and  males  appear  on  the  apple 
trees  and  these  females  give  birth  to  oviparous  fe- 
males, which  lay  the  wintering  eggs.  The  life  cycle 
is  an  interesting  one  and  presents  certain  features 
worthy  of  protracted  study.  The  main  damage  done 
by  this  aphis,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  consists 
of  a  stunting  and  dwarfing  of  the  affected  fruits,  and 
the  apples  so  attacked  never  recover,  but  remain 
upon  the  trees  small,  distorted  and  useless.  We 
have  examined  some  orchards  where  the  loss  caused 
by  this  aphis  would  average  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  boxes  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

These  lice  also  attack  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  caus- 
ing them  to  curl  and  twist  together,  and  the  lice  find 
protection  in  these  distorted  leaves.  As  in  the  case 
of  Aphis  pouri,  control  work  directed  against  them 
must  begin  early  in  the  season  and  must  then  be 
thoroughly  done.  If  we  delay  operations  until  the 
leaves  become  well  curled  our  task  is  rendered  much 
more  difficult  and  expensive.  The  writer  has  found 
both  the  tobacco  decoction  and  the  mixture  of  this 
material  with  kerosene  emulsion  (described  on  a  pre- 
vious page)  effective  sprays  for  the  destruction  of 
Aphis  sorbi  when  used  early  in  the  season.  If  for 
any  reason  the  spraying  operations  have  to  be  de- 
layed then  the  28°  distillate  oil  in  a  2%  to  3%  me- 
chanical mixture  with  water,  as  used  in  combatting 
the  woolly  aphis,  will  be  found  more  satisfactory. 

The  same  series  of  predaceous  and  parasitic  in- 
sects noted  as  attacking  both  Schizoneura  lanigera 
and  Aphis  pouri  are  found  at  times  devouring  the 
aphis  here  under  discussion. 

Our  studies  then  of  these  three  aphids  attacking 
the  apple  show  that  a  great  aggregate  loss  is  caused 
by  them  annually  in  this  State. 

While  in  some  cases  a  let-alone  policy  will  often  be 
followed  with  but  little  loss,  notwithstanding  the  very 
small  part  played  by  predaceous  and  parasitic  in- 


sects in  assisting  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  lice, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  insecticidal 
materials  and  resistant  stock  are  the  only  reliable 
and  effective  control  measures  yet  at  hand.  This  use 
of  insecticides  will  be  effective  only  when  the  orchard- 
ist  is  observant,  timing  his  operations  properly  and 
applying  the  available  remedies  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. When  this  is  done  he  can  cheaply  control  these 
pests  and  be  sure  of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  California  Creamery  Interest. 


Opening  address  by  President  George  G.  Knox  of  Sacramento 
at  the  California  Creamery  Operators'  Convention  at  Fresno. 

I  believe  that  every  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  butter  interest  of  our  State  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  reached  what  might  be  termed  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  our  dairy  industry,  and  in 
the  future  there  will  be  more  room  for  the  activity  of 
an  organization  like  ours  than  in  the  past.  Although 
prosperity  seems  to  be  smiling  on  about  every  other 
line  of  industry,  she  seems  to  have  frowned  upon  the 
California  dairymen  for  the  past  month,  while  she 
has  taken  a  deliberate  kick  at  the  dealer,  who,  by 
storing  the  surplus  butter  that  afforded  the  producer 
his  prosperity  a  few  months  ago,  is  up  against  heavy 
osses.  I  doubt  if  any  one  here  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  reached  a  period  of  overproduction  of 
butter  in  our  State.  What  more  could  have  been 
expected  when  we  are  to-day  meeting  in  a  city  that, 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  butter, 
which  is  to-day  the  center  of  a  district  shipping  to 
markets  from  which  it  bought  butter  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Dairy  Field. — But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
truth.  From  the  foot  of  Mount  Shasta  in  the  north 
to  the  Tehachapi  mountains  in  the  south  is  the  great- 
est dairy  territory  under  the  sun,  where  there  is  now 
produced  annually  10,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  while 
not  many  years  ago  the  same  territory  purchased 
half  this  amount  from  outside  territory.  I  am 
advised  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  that  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  in  the  State  for  1904  will  reach  well 
nigh  40,000,000  pounds,  or  almost  thirty  pounds  per 
capita  of  our  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  either  dairying  will  get  a  setback 
or  some  channels  must  be  found  to  dispose  of  this 
butter.  We  must  first  look  for  control  in  those  mar- 
kets where  we  have  the  advantage  in  distance  and 
cost  of  production.  The  export  trade  to  the  Orient, 
the  trade  in  Alaska,  which  will  probably  never 
become  a  producer  of  butter,  but  which  is  destined 
to  rapidly  become  populated  with  consumers,  all  of 
this  trade  should  be  corralled  in  the  interest  of  Cali- 
fornia butter.  The  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  the  densely  populated  territory  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  mountains  and  the  Mountain  States  do  not 
yet  produce  enough  butter  for  their  consumption,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  high  markets  that  often  rule 
there.  To  supply  this  trade,  two  things  in  my  esti- 
mation are  essential,  and  the  California  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  may  be  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing them  about.  They  are,,  first,  a  high  and  uniform 
standard  of  quality,  and  secondly,  a  uniform  package. 
With  these  available  in  the  market  that  gets  a  sur- 
plus, whether  it  be  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Sac- 
ramento or  Fresno,  a  telegraph  order  may  be  hastily 
filled  for  any  amount  and  with  the  assurance  that 
the  purchaser — no  matter  where  located — will  get  an 
article  with  the  name  of  California  on  it,  which  will 
mean  that  it  is  a  standard  for  quality. 

Outlet  Needed. — At  the  rate  of  this  past  year's 
production  we  are  still  likely  to  have  butter  to  spare 
after  looking  out  for  the  field  mentioned.  If  that  is 
the  case,  the  East  alone  will  furnish  us  an  outlet,  in 
which  case  we  have  an  immense  advantage  in  cheap 
production,  but  we  must  compete  with  the  great 
butter  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  others  in  the  East  on  quality.  Our  Association 
has  tried  to  emulate  the  good  work  done  by  similar 
organizations  in  those  States  by  means  of  competitive 
butter  exhibits,  but  our  efforts  have  not  met  with 
the  same  measure  of  success.  A  butter  contest  in 
these  States  brings  out  entries  by  the  hundred  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  butter  maker  to  exhibit  butter 
every  month  in  the  year,  even  if  the  cash  awards  are 
not  liberal — the  satisfaction  of  learning  alone  being 
considered  sufficient .  compensation.  The  California 
butter  maker  must  meet  this  competition  or  one 
thing  is  sure  to  follow,  and  that  is  that  Eastern  men 
will  be  in  demand. 

Against  Centralization. — In  the  way  of  securing 
enlarged  markets,  meeting  their  demands  in  quantity 
and  quality  and  in  economizing  in  production,  there  is 
much  claimed  for  the  centralized  creamery.  That  this 
is  true  in  a  measure  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  multiplicity  of  small  plants, 
with  a  consequent  variety  of  quality  of  goods  that 
they  offer  in  the  markets,  but  the  centralized  cream- 
ery drives  directly  at  the  interest  in  the  members  of 
this  organization,  as  it  means  the  displacing  of  our 
plants  and  our  positions  by  one  or  a  few  plants  and 
few  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grip  the  system  would 


have  upon  the  dairy  industry  should  it  once  succeed 
in  destroying  competition  for  the  purchase  of  the 
milk  of  the  dairymen.  There  is  not  a  creameryman 
in  the  State,  who  is  conversant  with  the  success  of 
these  centralized  concerns  in  the  East,  who  is  not  in 
constant  fear  of  the  time  when  a  large  amount  of 
capital  may  back  similar  efforts  in  this  State. 

The  preventing  of  this  consummation  will  depend 
upon  the  progressiveness  of  our  creamerymen.  We 
must  oppose  centralization  with  its  own  weapons. 
These  concerns  secure  the  best  talent  available  in 
butter  makers.  They  employ  the  most  modern  meth- 
ods and  try  everything  new  that  they  learn  or  that 
others  learn  and  use  only  that  which  brings  about  the 
best  results  and  greatest  economy.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  creamery  doing  a  moderate  volume  of 
business  and  located  at  the  source  of  its  butter  fat 
supply  cannot  compete  with  the  centralized  plant. 
The  centralized  plant,  regardless  of  its  financial  back- 
ing, can  only  win  out  on  the  quality  of  its  goods,  and 
if  we  let  them  in  it  will  be  because  they  control  the 
brains  that  creameries  of  the  present  time  don't. 
Our  Association  is  trying  to  be  a  factor  in  this 
creamery  brain  development. 

Water. — A  subject  of  importance  to  creamerymen 
that  I  cannot  pass  over  without  commenting  upon  is 
included  for  discussion  in  the  programme  of  this  con- 
vention. It  is  that  of  the  water  allowable  in  butter. 
There  has  developed  among  creamerymen  a  tendency 
to  get  all  the  water  in  their  butter  they  can.  Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  published  whereby  this  is  said 
to  be  accomplished.  I  have  studied  these  closely. 
If  a  few  years  ago  a  butter  maker  had  been  told  to 
make  his  butter  according  to  the  methods  calculated 
to  increase  his  yield,  he  would  have  indignantly  stated 
that  it  would  spoil  his  butter.  Are  we  not  on  the 
wrong  track  when  we  ignore  the  old  methods  where- 
by we  look  for  quality  to  gain  a  pound  or  two  per 
hundred  in  quantity  ?  I  hope  this  question  will  be 
fully  discussed  when  it  comes  up  in  its  order. 

Farm  Separators. — The  farm  separator  system  is 
here  to  stay.  Many  of  us  opposed  it,  but  it  shows 
that  the  creameries  are  only  one  factor  of  the  butter 
business.  This  being  the  case  we  creamerymen  have 
lost  valuable  time  and  effort  in  opposing  them  which 
might  have  been  used  to  better  advantage  in  making 
the  best  out  of  the  situation.  The  farm  separators 
are  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition.  We  have  made 
careless  patrons  improve  the  quality  of  their  cream, 
and  have  drawn  the  line  between  the  patron  who  can 
be  induced  to  take  better  care  of  his  cream  and  the 
one  (a  small  number  generally)  who  persistently  re- 
fuses to  be  moved  by  the  creameryman's  efforts. 
This  class  I  am  convinced  can  only  be  spurred  up  by 
the  arm  of  the  law. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  other  questions  often 
discussed  at  our  meetings,  that  of  the  misleading  and 
unreliable  method  of  quoting  our  butter  markets  and 
the  selling  of  butter  on  its  merits.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  oleomargarine  situation,  which  our  State 
and  Federal  laws  have  so  well  under  control,  but 
which  are  not  altogether  sure  of  their  hold.  Oleo- 
margarine, masquerading  as  butter,  is  an  enemy  of 
the  dairy  interests  that  should  be  shown  no  quarter. 
Our  dairy  educational  forces  at  our  University  and 
the  Polytechnic  school  at  San  Luis  Obispo  need  our 
encouragement  and  assistance  for  further  usefulness. 
We  must  look  out  for  legislation  detrimental  to  our 
interests  and  encourage  that  which  might  be  bene- 
ficial. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Pear  Blight  in  Northern  California. 


By  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of  California  at  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe,  or 
discuss,  in  this  paper  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
well-known  pear  tree  disease  called  "blight,"  since 
the  subject  has  been  fully  covered  in  various  agricul- 
tural publications  at  different  times.  The  previous 
history  of  the  disease  .in  California,  the  destructive 
effects  produced  by  it,  particularly  in  the  district 
centering  about  Fresno  and  Kings  counties,  and  the 
general  nature  and  appearance  of  the  blight  are  but 
too  well  known  to  almost  every  pear  grower  in  the 
State,  and  need  no  special  consideration  at  this  time. 
It  is  rather  my  purpose  at  present  to  consider  in  a 
practical  way  a  more  recent  development  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  the  greatest  importance  to  one  of  our 
best  and  largest  fruit  industries. 

Previous  to  1904  the  pear  growers  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  had  looked  with  complacent  sympathy 
upon  the  situation  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  region, 
in  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  orchards  by 
blight.  The  conditions  then  existing  are  well  stater 
in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  foi 
1901-1902,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

Radiating  from  these  counties  (Kings,  Kern  and 
Tulare)  the  disease  seems  to  decrease  in  virulence,  until 
in  the  more  northern  counties  it  is  unknown.  North  of 
Fresno  the  disease  has  not  obtained  any  serious  foot- 
hold. It  is  not  general,  nor  is  any  great  damage  ap- 
prehended from  it. 

The  prevalence  of  blight  in  the  portion  of  the  State 
mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  year  after  year  passed 
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with  no  spread  of  the  disease  toward  the  north  being 
observed,  gave  rise  to  the  general  belief  that  climatic 
or  other  natural  conditions  produced  immunity  of  the 
northern  orchards  toward  the  blight,  since  other- 
wise a  more  rigid  spread  would  be  expected.  In  the 
spring  of  1904  this  rosy  illusion  was  rudely  shattered. 
Reports  began  to  come  from  many  points  far  north 
of  the  previous  blight  limit,  of  something  new  affect- 
ing the  pear  trees.  This  trouble  had  the  appearance 
of  blight  and  was  soon  determined  by  various 
authorities,  to  be  the  typical  disease.  The  reports 
came  from  various  localities,  indicating  a  consider- 
ably widespread  outbreak  and  one  of  so  serious  a 
nature  that  the  writer  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
made  a  tour  of  the  whole  Sacramento  valley,  so  far 
as  pears  are  growing,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
blight  occurrence  and  the  nature  of  the  situation  in 
general.  The  conditions  found  were  stated  in  an 
article  printed  in  the  horticultural  papers  as  follows: 
That  the  true  blight,  identical  with  that  which  has  de- 
vastated the  pear  orchards  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and 
Kern  counties,  has  occurred  this  year  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  there  is  no  question.  The  writer 
has  personally  visited  numerous  orchards  in  Solano, 
Yolo,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Tehama,  Shasta,  Sacramento  and 
Contra  Costa  counties,  and  found  an  abundance  of  the 
typical  disease  scattered  all  over  this  section  of  the 
State.  From  Vacaville  to  Colfax  and  from  Martinez  up 
to  Anderson  the  blight  is  present  in  numerous  orchards. 
In  a  few  the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared,  in  some  it  is 
very  severe,  but  in  most  cases  the  trees  are  slightly 
affected  in  a  branch  or  twig  here  and  there.  In  this 
year's  crop  no  great  loss  will  result;  scarcely  any  in  most 
cases:  the  danger  is  for  the  future. 

This  serious  situation  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  those 
whose  duties  include  the  consideration  of  just  such 
matters,  and  the  horticultural  commissioners  of 
most  of  the  counties  mentioned  became  active  in  ad- 
vising and  enforcing  the  best  known  means  of  blight 
control.  This  consisted  in  cutting  out  the  blighted 
twigs  in  order  thereby  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Sacramento  county  was  particularly  active 
in  this  direction  as  the  most  general  appearance  of 
the  disease  occurred  in  that  county  in  the  reclama- 
tion districts  below  Sacramento  City.  Reports  of 
pear  blight  occurrence  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
were  soon  followed  by  similar  news  from  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  where  another  very  serious  outbreak 
developed  and  appears  to  be  spreading  up  the  coast 
from  south  to  north.  As  the  summer  went  on,  the 
writer,  being  much  in  the  field  for  various  purposes 
in  connection  with  plant  disease  work,  was  able  to 
follow  quite  closely  the  development  of  the  blight  and 
the  results  of  efforts  made  to  suppress  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  situation  now,  at  the  close  of  the 
■eason,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

The  Disease  — We  know  in  general  from  the  his- 
tory of  pear  blight  in  California  that  it  is  the  most 
destructive  plant  disease  of  any  which  occur  within 
our  borders.    We  know  that  no  method  of  treatment 


has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  pear 
industry  in  this  State  wherever  the  blight  became 
abundant.  We  know  that  the  blight  is  present  and 
generally  distributed  in  our  best  and  greatest  pear 
growing  section,  the  Sacramento  valley.  This  is  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell,  laying  aside  all  theories, 
hopes  and  speculations,  either  of  good  or  bad.  The 
disease  is  a  bad  one;  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
controlled  in  California;  it  has  now  appeared  where 
very  great  damage  may  result. 

According  to  our  best  knowledge  of  pear  blight,  it 
is  caused  by  a  bacterial  organism  which  infects  the 
young  growth  of  the  pear  tree  in  spring,  developing 
in  the  succulent  cambium  layer,  or  inner  bark, 
spreading  down  into  the  twigs  and  larger  branches 
and  thus  causing  them  to  wither  and  die  and  ruining 
the  tree.  Infection  takes  place  largely  in  the  blos- 
soms, whither  the  germs  of  disease  are  brought  by 
bees  and  other  insects.  From  the  affected  parts  a 
sticky  juice  or  gum  is  produced  which  contains  the 
germs  of  the  blight  and  attracts  the  insects.  Such 
insects  are  supposed  to  carry  the  infection  to  the 
blossoms  and  thus  spread  the  blight  from  tree  to 
tree.  Based  on  this  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  disease  is  the  pruning  and  cutting-out 
method  of  control,  with  the  idea  of  removing  all 
affected  wood  at  the  end  of  the  season,  so  that  there 
will  be  nothing  left  to  start  the  disease  next  spring. 
This  method  has  proven  successful  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  pear  blight  controlled  thereby. 

Rapid  Spread. — In  California  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  blossom-visiting  insects  are  largely  instru- 
mental in  spreading  the  disease,  yet  the  widespread 
occurrence  of  blight  last  spring  in  regions  more  than 
200  miles  from  any  known  source  of  infection  is  truly 
remarkable.  While  we  cannot  be  positive  that  there 
had  been  no  pear  blight  before  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  orchards  affected  were  hitherto  free  from  the 
disease  and  that  it  spread  a  great  many  miles  during 
the  past  season,  more  in  fact  than  in  all  the  previous 
years  of  pear  blight  in  California  put  together.  Why 
and  how  this  occurred  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
needs  to  be  answered,  if  the  disease  is  to  be  controlled 
satisfactorily  in  this  State.  The  cutting-out  method 
of  blight  suppression,  the  only  one  effective  at  pres- 
ent, has  been  practiced  with  various  degrees  of  thor- 
oughness in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  the  disease 
has  occurred.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge  of 
the  results  of  cutting  done  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
this  summer,  although  inspection  "at  present  shows 
about  as  much  blight  as  ever  all  over  the  valley, 
except  where  cutting  has  been  done  very  recently. 
The  advisability  of  general  summer  cutting  by  our 
average  farm  labor  where  the  blight  is  actively 
spreading  and  in  its  most  virulent  condition  is  some- 
what doubtful.  Certainly  very  thorough  cutting  in 
December,  when  the  green  leaves  have  fallen,  is 
advisable  and  to  be  strongly  urged  upon  every  pear 
grower.    Whether  this  alone,  however,  can  ever  be 


made  a  satisfactory  means  of  thorough  control  in 
California  is  open  to  serious  doubts,  judging  from 
present  conditions  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  work  was  not  thoroughly  done,  that 
this  or  that  individual  orchard  is  in  better  condition 
than  the  average,  but  taking  the  general  results  in 
this  section  as  a  standard,  the  present  condition  of 
the  pear  orchards  and  pear  business  in  Fresno  and 
Kings  counties,  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago, 
we  can  reach  but  one  conclusion  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  treatment.  Apparently  the  spread  of 
the  disease  and  its  progress  in  the  tree  are  so  rapid 
in  our  climate  that  thorough  cutting  out  results  at 
last  in  the  extermination  of  the  tree  rather  than  that 
of  the  disease. 

The  possibility  of  the  blight  dying  out  or  subsiding 
of  itself  may  be  and  is  being  considered.  The  opinion 
is  frequently  expressed  that  the  disease  has  run  its 
course  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  is  dying  out. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  such  a  result  offers  lit- 
tle hope  to  the  regions  more  recently  affected  if  the 
blight  is  to  have  the  same  effect  before  dying 
out  as  in  the  lower  counties.  In  short,  let  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  pear  grower,  in  whose  orchard  the 
disease  has  just  started,  visit  Fresno,  Hanford  or  Vi- 
salia,  examine  all  the  pear  orchards,  good  and  bad, 
remaining  there,  and  decide  for  himself  whether  the 
blight  is  controllable  by  present  methods  or  its  de- 
structiveness  passed  away. 

Methods  of  Control.— Methods  of  control,  other 
than  that  mentioned,  have  been  generally  put  aside 
as  impracticable,  or  not  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  too  much  has  been  taken  for  granted.  In  the 
words  of  a  recent  publication,  for  instance  :  "Spray- 
ing, fumigating,  and  all  other  external  remedies  are 
utterly  worthless,  as  the  disease  is  in  the  sapwood  of 
the  tree,  protected  from  all  external  influences." 
Yet  on  the  same  page  we  read  :  "There  is  but  little 
question  but  that  our  honey  bees  are  an  important 
source  of  infection,  flying,  as  they  do,  from  blossom 
to  blossom  and  carrying  the  germ  to  the  most  sus- 
ceptible point  of  entry  of  the  plant. "  If  then,  we 
may  well  ask,  the  disease  is  "protected  from  all  ex- 
ternal agencies,"  and  its  germs  on  that  account  not 
to  be  reached  by  any  spray  or  similar  treatment, 
how  does  the  honey  bee  obtain  such  germs  to  carry 
to  the  blossoms  ?  The  disease  once  started  is,  of 
course,  located  inside  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  but  so 
is  the  peach  curl,  the  asparagus  rust,  the  potato 
mildew,  and  every  fungus  disease  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, yet  these  we  successfully  treat  by  spray 
methods,  destroying  the  spores  or  germs  before  in- 
fection takes  place.  In  no  plant  disease  do  we  ex- 
pect to  destroy  the  parasite  once  in  the  tissues,  but 
in  every  case,  fungus  or  bacterial,  germs  which  are 
to  spread  the  disease  to  other  plants  must  come  to 
the  surface  and  are  there  destroyed  by  successful 


(Concluded  on  page  398.) 
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Hunt  up  the  dealer 

who  sells  our  fence 

in  your  town.  There  is  one,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
get  the  best.  Compare  the  AMERICAN  with  any  other 
fence  on  the  market  and  you  will  quickly  see  why  it  has 
gained  its  world-wide  popularity.  The  fence  that  has 
greatest  weight  to  the  running  rod.  This  means  greatest 
strength;  longest  life;  best  appearance.  The 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

never  fails  to  give  good  and  lasting  account  of  itself  in 
hard  service.  It  will  outwear  the  ordinary  fences.  We 
have  printed  a  book  about  the  AMERICAN  FENCE.  It 
tells  cold,  pure  facts,  and  gives  clear  reasons  why  the 
AMERICAN  is  the  fence  for  the  wise  buyer  to  select.  It 
tells  what  fencing  to  use  for  different  purposes.  It  is  full 
of  handy  hints.  You  had  better  write  for  it  today.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  55, 
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f  HPAD  DATP  Ci  California.  Washington, 
vllurtr  rv-rV  1  CJ  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  efther  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Wrtte 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
Q  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  5th  St .  t>os  Angeles. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 

Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kruur  Sc  Bro„  .Milton,  Pa. 
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Agricultural  Review* 


To  Improve  Our  Wheat.— Chico 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee  :  A  number  of 
samples  of  wheat  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  have  just  been  received  at  the 
Plant  Introduction  Garden  near  this  city, 
and  will  be  tested  with  a  view  to  finding 
a  wheat  which  will  not  deteriorate  in  cer- 
tain qualities  alter  it  has  been  grown  in 
this  State.  Although  there  is  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  seeds  of  each  variety, 
they  will  be  planted  and  the  crop  har- 
vested next  spring,  and  it  will  then  be 
known  whether  or  not  the  wheat  has  re- 
tained the  same  nitrogenous  qualities 
which  it  possesses  in  its  native  clime.  Be- 
sides the  samples  of  wheat,  there  have 
been  received  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Garden  a  large  number  of  other  seeds. 
Pistache  seeds  were  planted  and  now 
there  are  about  6000  little  trees  growing. 
The  larger  part  of  these  young  trees  will 
probably  be  sent  back  to  Washington, 
from  which  point  they  will  be  distributed 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Some  Cucumber.— Chico  Record  :  A 
short  time  since  H.  C.  White,  the  veteran 
stage  driver,  brought  to  town  a  cucumber 
which  he  had  raised  at  Forest  ranch 
which  measured  14  inches  in  length.  W. 
C.  Stevens  last  evening  brought  in  one 
which  measures  15$  inches  in  length  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  two  pounds  and  thir- 
teen ounces. 

Orange  Growers  May  Organize. — 
Sun :  The  talk  of  organization  among 
the  orange  growers  of  Oroville,  Therma- 
lito  and  Palermo,  is  again  agitated.  As 
soon  as  the  present  crop  is  all  marketed 
the  matter  will  again  bo  taken  up  and  an 
organization  perfected  in  time  to  handle 
next  season's  crop.  This  proposition  was 
taken  up  a  few  months  ago,  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  accomplish  anything  for 
this  year's  crop,  which  was  almost  ready 
to  harvest,  the  orange  men  agreed  to  let 
the  matter  drop  until  the  coming  January. 
The  growers  do  not  think  they  are  get- 
ting all  the  benefits  they  should  from 
their  crops,  and  are  anxious  for  an  organ- 
ization which  will  work  to  their  interests. 
On  just  what  plans  it  is  intended  to  or- 
ganize has  not  been  decided,  but  present 
indications  are  that  before  another  season 
some  kind  of  an  organization  will  be 
found. 

Fresno. 

Glanders  and  Black  Leg. — Repub- 
lican: Veterinary  Inspector  H.  W.  Tur- 
ner has  filed  his  November  report  with 
the  board  of  supervisors,  which  says: 
"  During  the  month  of  November  I  have 
to  report  having  found  several  cases  of 
infectious  diseases  among  horses  and 
cattle,  to-wit:  Two  horses  and  one  mule 
with  glanders  in  a  very  malignant  form. 
I  caused  the  animals  to  be  killed  and  the 
carcasses  burned.  I  also  found  a  few 
cattle  affected  with  black  leg  and  a  small 
number  with  anthrax,  for  which  I  pre- 
scribed remedies  and  gave  instructions  for 
such  precautions  as  would  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  diseases.  Having  heard 
nothing  of  new  cases  for  quite  awhile,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  no  serious 
results  will  follow  the  new  cases  men- 
tioned." 

Los  Angeles. 

Fine  Oranges.— Redlands  Facts:  The 
orchards  of  the  San  Dimas  district  have 
never  produced  such  choice  oranges  as 
will  be  marketed  this  season.  Spraying 
and  fumigating  the  past  year  have  been 
thorough  and  the  fruit  is  clean,  smooth 
and  of  fine  texture.  The  growers  are 
anticipating  good  returns. 

Mendocino. 

Early  Oats.  —  Ukiah  Republican- 
Press,  Dec.  9:  Thomas  Garner,  whose 
place  is  on  the  asylum  road,  east  of  the 
railroad,  brought  to  the  office  Monday 
from  his  place  a  bunch  of  black  oats  4  feet 
high,  which  had  headed  out  as  nicely  as 
they  ever  are. 

Saerarnento. 

Vine  Acreage  on  the  Increase. — 
Union:    The  present  season  has  seen  im- 
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A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
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Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


portant  additions  made  to  the  vineyard 
acreage  of  this  State,  particularly  in  this 
county,  much  of  the  planting  being  done 
on  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of 
European  specialists.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  agents  of  European  wine  makers 
have  been  in  the  valley  during  the  last 
few  years  quietly  looking  over  the  ground 
and  much  of  the  activity  in  vine  planting 
may  no  doubt  be  traced,  if  not  to  their 
promotion,  certainly  to  their  influence. 

San  Bernardino. 

War  on  Parasites.— Redlands  Facts: 
Secretary  S.  A.  Pease  of  the  horticultural 
commission  has  filed  his  report  for  the 
month  of  November  with  the  county  su- 
pervisors, and  says  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember the  horticultural  commission  has 
been  busy  inspecting  and  platting  or- 
chards infected  with  red  and  yellow  scale 
and  immediately  followed  with  the  outfits 
for  disinfecting.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  have  all  picking  boxes  fumigated 
before  being  sent  a  second  time  into  the 
orchards  and  also  to  see  that  no  pests  be 
carried  from  one  orchard  to  another  by 
the  use  of  picking  sacks  or  other  ap- 
pliances. With  the  strong  probability 
that  the  scutellista  will  control  the  black 
scale  in  the  future  the  commission  intends 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  reduce  the  red 
and  yellow  scaie  and  if  possible  to  eradi- 
cate them  from  the  orchards  of  this 
county.  To  this  end  it  is  the  intention  to 
have  inspectors  examine  all  infected  or- 
chards as  nearly  as  may  be  every  two 
months,  that  being  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  produce  a  new  generation  of 
these  insects.  A  few  colonies  of  Vidilia 
have  been  supplied  where  white  scale  has 
appeared  in  the  orchards  and  the  routine 
work  of  the  commission  has  been  attended 
to. 

San  Joaquin. 

Potatoes  in  Heavy  Supply. — Stock- 
ton Independent:  Almost  every  craft 
that  comes  into  port  these  days  brings  in 
potatoes.  The  past  two  weeks  thousands 
of  sacks  have  been  brought  here  and 
probably  not  half  of  them  have  been 
shipped  out,  as  the  demand  for  California 
tubers  throughout  the  Middle  States  is 
not  very  heavy  at  present.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  30,000  sacks  have  been 
stored,  awaiting  higher  prices.  Some  of 
the  commission  men  say  that  there  will 
be  fully  50,000  sacks  stored  here  by  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Santa  Clara. 

Growers  Planting  Large  Number 
of  Trees. — San  Jose  Herald,  Dec.  11: 
In  spite  of  the  deprecatory  stories  made 
by  a  few  upon  the  advisability  of  a  con- 
tinuance in  growing  prunes,  present  indi- 
cations point  to  the  fact  that  local 
orchardists  have  not  lost  faith  in  the 
fruit  as  a  money  producer.  Inquiries 
made  by  the  Herald  this  morning  regard- 
ing the  prospect  of  planting  young  trees, 
resulted  in  a  general  statement  made  by 
the  local  nurserymen  that  "the  coming 
year,  to  judge  from  the  present  outlook, 
will  be  a  big  one  in  the  fruit  line."  Year 
before  last  there  was  a  slump  in  prices  of 
prunes.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
materially  affect  the  next  year's  planting. 
The  nurserymen  were  greatly  surprised 
when  the  demand  for  young  prune  trees 
last  spring  far  exceeded  the  supply  on 
hand.  This  year  a  large  number  has 
been  secured,  and  although  it  is  still  early 
for  planting,  thousands  have  been  sold. 
One  mountain  rancher  near  Saratoga  has 
contracted  for  a  thousand  young  prune 
trees  to  be  set  out  this  spring.  He  seems 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  Peach, 
apricot  and  cherry  trees  are  very  nearly 
sold  out.  Cling  peaches  are  especially  in 
demand,  although  quite  a  number  of 
Muirs  have  been  distributed.  Few  cher- 
ries are  left,  and  apricots  seem  to  be  pop- 
ular. Freestone  peaches  are  on  the  small 
end  of  the  sales.  The  main  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  the  cling  is  the  contracts 
that  the  California  Canning  Association 
have  made  with  the  majority  of  the 
orchardists  for  their  entire  crop  of  cling 
peaches  for  a  number  of  seasons  in  ad- 
vance, ranging  from  five  to  ten  years  in 
length.  With  the  sale  of  their  crops  thus 
assured  the  fruit  growers  are  safe  in  in- 
vesting in  clings. 

Shasta. 

Prosperous  Bean  Growers.— Red- 
ding Searchlight:  The  bean  growers  of 
the  Round  Mountain  country  have  been 
as  prosperous  this  season  as  the  hop 
growers  of  Twin  Valley.  Beans  have  be- 
come a  staple  agricultural  product  on  the 
little  mountain  ranches  of  the  Round 
Mountain  region,  and  each  succeeding 
year  sees  a  larger  acreage  devoted  to  the 
vegetable.  The  yield  this  year  has  been 
a  bounteous  one,  one  17-acre  field  produc- 
ing almost  fourteen  tons.  The  market 
price  being  4c  a  pound,  or  $80  a  ton,  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  the  raising  of  beans 
is  a  profitable  industry  in  the  Round 
Mountain  country. 

Sutter. 

Bean  Outlook. —Yuba  City  Inde- 


pendent: We  are  informed  this  week  that 
the  big  tract  southeast  of  Sutter  City, 
owned  by  John  Markley  and  associates, 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  plowmen, 
and  that  nearly  3000  acres  of  this  fertile 
soil  will  be  prepared  for  the  bean  crop  of 
next  season.  John  Markley  expects  to 
put  in  800  acres,  Messrs.  Ennis  &  Brown 
about  600,  Mr.  McGraph  400  and  Judge 
P.  J.  Shields  about  600  acres.  This  will 
be  mostly  beans,  though  some  buckwheat 
and  Egyptian  corn  will  be  planted. 

Tehama. 

Bounty  on  Eagles.— Red  Bluff  News, 
Dec.  8:  The  board  of  supervisors  at 
Wednesday's  session  passed  an  ordinance 
fixing  a  bounty  on  eagles'  heads  of  $1 
each,  and  the  new  law  will  go  into  effect 
at  once.  Supervisor  Kauff man  introduced 
the  resolution  and  it  was  carried  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board.  The  addi- 
tion of  this  bird  of  prey  to  the  animal 
pests  on  whose  heads  a  price  is  placed  will 
be  welcome  news  to  sheepmen. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Lemons.  —  Visalia  Times: 
J.  W.  C.  Pogue,  who  is  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  lemon  culture  at  Lemon  Cove, 
reports  a  bright  outlook  for  that  region. 
He  is  in  good  humor  over  the  sales  of  his 
first  pick  of  lemons.  It  consisted  of  868 
packing  boxes  of  lemons,  all  of  which  he 
has  received  returns  for  excepting  twenty- 
five  boxes  yet  out.  The  cash  returns  net 
amounted  to  $222e.90.  The  first  pick 
amounted  to  1718  picking  boxes  and  sec- 
ond pick  2574  picking  boxes.  Returns  for 
the  latter  are  not  yet  in.  Mr.  Pogue  has 
74  acres  in  lemons. 

Magnificent  Cluster  of  Oranges. 
— William  Swan,  who  resides  13  miles 
northeast  of  Visalia,  brought  to  the  office 
the  most  beautiful  cluster  of  oranges  ever 
seen  in  these  parts.  The  cluster  was 
plucked  from  a  12-year-old  tree  that  he 
purchased  from  Tom  Jacob  &  Bro.,  the 
well  known  nurserymen,  and  contains  21 
bright  yellow  oranges.  They  are  of  the 
Australian  Navel  variety,  and  while  not 
so  large  as  the  Washington  Navels,  they 
are  of  good  size  and  excellent  quality. 

Sale  of  Orange  Orchard.— Porter- 
ville  Messenger:  Robert  Horbach  closed 
an  orange  land  deal  yesterday  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  and  which  involved 
the  sum  of  $3500.  The  sale  was  that  of 
Henry  Anthony's  orchard  of  ten  acres, 
located  in  the  Hermosa  Colony,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Harroun  of 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Only  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  Mr.  Anthony  purchased  the 
tract  and  set  it  out  to  oranges,  paying 
$1500  for  the  property.  He  now  disposes 
of  it  for  $3500. 

Ventura. 

Lima  Beans.  —  Los  Angeles  Herald: 
According  to  advices  from  the  Lima  bean 
country,  the  situation  in  that  article  is 
one  of  "freeze  out,"  in  the  language  of  a 
prominent  Ventura  dealer.  From  this 
shipper  it  is  learned  that  a  strong  hand  is 
being  played  by  the  Lima  bean  growers 
and  that  they  will  not  concede  a  point. 
This  is  the  "freeze  out,"  as  the  ranchers 
are  desirous  of  forcing  sales  at  the  prices 
they  name.  This  has  caused  a  temporary 
lull  in  Eastern  shipments,  and  sales  are 
made  only  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  other  points  to  meet  current  needs. 
It  is  this  point  on  which  the  market 
hinges,  as  growers  say  if  they  can  cause  a 
gradual  depletion  of  stocks  at  present 
prices,  the  remainder  of  the  stock  will  go 
at  full  rates,  as  it  is  a  long  time  until  next 
October,  when  the  crop  of  1905  will  have 
been  gathered.  The  Lima  bean  stocks 
in  Ventura  county  at  the  opening'  of  the 
season  was  337,000  sacks.  This  is  now  re- 
duced to  317,000  sacks.  What  grains  of 
comfort  can  be  taken  from  the  foregoing 
must  be  small  to  the  bear  operator. 


EXPOSURE 

to  the  cold  and  wet  is  the  first  step 
to  Pneumonia.  Take  a  dose  of 
PERRY  DAVIS' 

"PainkiUw 

and  the  danger  can  be  averted. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  preventive 
and  cure  for  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Quinsy  and  Rheumatism. 

Always  keep  it  handy. 


Wallace  Power  Sprayer 

it  me  proved  tmtlrclv  satisfactory. 
:  6X04) la  arjTthlnn  ol  the  klntl  1  ever 
LIVES.  Chico,  Oil.,  Nov.  11, 190* 


Economics 

Tho  Spray  Machine  which  ; 
For  "lmplicitj  and  effective: 
used.       Yours  truly,  C 

Purely  automatic.  Compressed  air.  Power  from  the  wagon  wheel. 
Constant  high  pressure,  enough  to  spray  hlgtcest  trees,  and  continuous 
driving  not  necessary.  Power  tits  any  ws-  n.  Sold  ready  mounted, 
o-  power  separately.    Write  for  free  b^Klet  No.  31. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring    and  Stu 
anchored.  Something 
Pull  an  ordinary  etump  iu 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set- 
tin.,'.  Different 
eizea   to  suit 
nil    kinds  of 
clearings. 
For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 
Handy, 
Low 
Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  959  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  til. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 
30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.   All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
.Journal— Free. 

SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  12.60;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50; half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3%c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,3!4c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  (iOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Blessing  of  a  Friend. 

Commend  mo  to  a  friend  that  comes 

When  I  am  sad  and  lone 
And  makes  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

The  suffering  of  his  own: 
Who  coldly  shuns  the  glittering  throng 

At  pleasure's  gay  levee 
And  comes  to  guild  a  somher  hour 

And  give  his  heart  to  me. 

He  hears  me  count  ray  sorrows  o'er, 

And  when  the  task  is  done 
He  freely  gives  me  all  I  ask — 

A  sigh  for  every  one. 
He  can  not  wear  a  smiling  face 

When  mine  is  touched  with  gloom, 
But,  like  the  violet,  seeks  to  cheer 

The  midnight  with  perfume. 

Commend  me  to  that  generous  heart 

Which,  like  the  pine  on  high, 
Uplifts  the  same  unvarying  brow 

To  overy  change  of  sky; 
Whose  friendship  does  not  fade  away 

When  wintry  tempests  blow, 
But,  like  the  winter's  icy  crown, 

Looks  greener  through  the  snow. 

He  flies  not  with  the  flitting  stork 

That  seeks  a  southern  sky, 
But  lingers  where  the  wounded  bird 

Hath  laid  him  down  to  die. 
Oh.  such  a  friend!    He  is  in  truth, 

Whate'er  his  lot  may  be, 
A  rainbow  on  the  storm  of  life, 

An  anchor  on  its  sea. 

—Springfield  Republican. 


He  Came  to  His  Own. 


Herbert  Vinton  passed  his  hand  ca- 
ressingly over  his  rather  grayish 
though  still  luxurious  locks,  and  studied 
the  picture  before  him.  It  was  the 
photograph  of  a  girl,  or  rather  of  one 
who  had  been  a  girl  the  day  before. 

Around  him  were  many  evidences  of 
wealth.  In  spite  of  his  bachelorhood  he 
had  all  the  cares  and  comforts  of  a 
splendid  and  well-ordered  house.  He 
was  not  a  clubman;  he  had  little  taste 
for  society;  he  had  traveled  all  he  cared 
to;  he  had  grown  weary  of  plays,  and 
at  fifty,  still  as  vigorous  as  he  had  been 
at  thirty,  he  preferred  to  spend  his  lei- 
sure moments  in  his  library. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  still  look- 
ing at  the  picture,  "if  her  mother  could 
be  as  she  was  twenty-five  years  ago 
they  might  pass  for  twins." 

He  drew  a  long  sigh.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  her  mother  had  said  no  to  him 
and  married  a  man  who  was  fifty-five. 

"I  was  poor  then,"  Vinton  mused, 
"  and  he  was  rich.  Now  I'm  rich  and 
he — well,  I  forgive  him.  He's  dead. 
And  they  are  poor,  and  she  is  still  ready 
to  give — not  her  soul  this  time,  but  her 
daughter,  'for  money.'" 

The  letter  that  lay  on  the  desk  was 
from  her.  It  was  the  first  she  had 
written  to  him  since  their  parting.  She 
had  at  least  been  loyal  to  the  man  she 
had  chosen.  Why,  he  asked  himself, 
had  she  sent  him  the  picture  of  her 
daughter,  if  not  for  the  purpose  that 
had  first  suggested  itself  to  him?  Why 
had  she  not  sent  her  own?  Her  letter, 
coming  so  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
her  widowhood,  and  the  loss  of  her  for- 
tune, meant  but  one  thing. 

When  he  entered  his  library  the  next 
morning  his  eyes  at  once  sought  the 
picture  of  the  fair-faced  girl. 

"I'll  go,"  he  said  to  himself,  after 
taking  up  the  portrait  again  and  gaz- 
ing at  it  for  a  long  time.  "  Why  should- 
n't I?  There  will  be  no  unfairness 
about  it — not,  at  least,  on  my  part 
They — both  of  them — owe  it  to  me 
I've  waited  twenty-five  years.  Why 
shouldn't  I  be  rewarded  now?  It  will  be 
only  a  case  of  turn  about.  He  took  her 
in  the  glory  and  freshness  of  her  youth, 
when  she  rightfully  belonged  to  me. 
But  here" — he  looked  earnestly  at  the 
picture  again — "she  has  returned  just 
as  she  was  when  they  robbed  me  of  her. 
I  will  have  her.  She  is  my  own.  Fate 
has  given  her  back  to  me." 

He  found  them  in  plain  little 
quarters,  and  Eleanor — they  had  even 
given  her  her  mother's  name — placed 
her  hands  in  his  and  looked  up  with  a 
look  that  awoke  a  thousand  memories 


in  him.  It  was  the  look  that  he  had 
so  often,  waking  and  dreaming,  seen 
before.  Her  fingers  seemed  to  give  the 
old,  glad,  thrilling  touch.  Her  voice 
was  the  voice  that  had  been  calling  him 
all  through  the  lonely  years.  He  had 
found  his  love  again— fair,  undefiled, 
just  as  she  was  when  he  had  lost  her. 

The  other  looked  upon  them  and  was 
silent.  Youth  was  no  longer  hers. 
Gladness  was  not  in  her  eyes.  Her 
smile  was  not  the  eager  smile  of  hope. 
Much  of  her  beauty  she  retained,  but  it 
was  not  the  beauty  that  inspires  love. 
It  was  such  beauty  as  might  be  chis- 
eled out  of  marble. 

In  the  days  that  came  and  went  Vin- 
ton's joy  was  boundless.  There  had 
been  dark  years,  in  which  he  had  been 
sure  that  he  would  never  taste  the 
sweets  of  love  again.  He  laughed  at 
himself  for  having  harbored  such  dole- 
ful thoughts.  And  always  he  kept  as- 
suring his  conscience  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  claim  only  what  was  his. 

"She  is  mine;  she  has  been  returned 
to  me  by  them  that  did  me  wrong,"  he 
declared.  "  I  have  won  her  by  waiting. 
1  will  have  my  own." 

Eleanor  did  not  dread  his  coining. 
Often  she  sat  at  the  window  looking 
eagerly  for  him.  She  had  learned  from 
her  mother  why  he  had  been  living  in 
loneliness.  She  had  heard  from  her 
mother  of  the  wrong  that  he  had  suf- 
fered. She  had  learned  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  make  reparation.  Once,  in  a 
moment  of  depression,  she  has  asked: 
"If  he  were  still  poor  would  you 
think  1  ought  to  give  myself  to  him  to 
right  the  old  wrong?" 

Her  mother  had  turned  from  her  and 
failed  to  answer. 

They  returned  to  something  akin  to 
luxury.  The  doubts  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  get  along 
had  been  cleared  away.  In  the 
mother's  eyes  there  was  a  look  that  was 
new  and  strange.  Not  a  look_of  joy, 
not  a  look  of  contentment.  .Perhaps 
the  look  of  the  lioness  that  has  eaten 
her  whelp  to  satisfy  her  own  hunger 
Perhaps. 

But  Eleanor  discovered  iu  good  time 
that  she  was  not  to  be  sacrificed.  Af- 
fection for  Vinton  had  found  its  way  in 
to  her  breast.  She  did  not  weep  for 
shame  of  the  thing  she  was  to  do.  She 
forgot  that  through  her  a  debt  was  to 
be  paid,  and  that  through  her  they 
were  to  be  insured  against  poverty 
She  forgot  all  save  that  Vinton  was  es 
timable  and  kind,  and  that  it  made  her 
glad  to  know  that  he  was  happy. 

One  day  when  she  was  away  buying 
things  for  the  wedding,  her  mother  and 
Vinton  sat  alone  together. 

"You  are  going  to  be  very  happy — 
after  all,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered — "after  a 
My  glad  old  dream  is  to  come  true — 
after  all.  You  are  good  to  let  it  hap 
pen  so;  but  I  shall  have  only  what  is 
mine — after  all,  you  know.  The  years 
I  have  lost  can  never  be  given  back, 
they  are  gone  forever.  Still,  I  gladly 
give  them  for  the  joy  that  is  returned 
to  me.  Only  those  who  have  been 
robbed  as  I  have  been  robbed  and  who 
have  won  their  treasures  back  can 
know  the  gladness  that  comes  with  the 
returning  of  what  is  my  own.  Only 
they  who  have  been  loved  and  lost  can 
know  how  deep  and  how  dark  is  the 
valley  which  love  has  come  to  call  me 
out  of.  Forgive  me  for  saying  these 
things  to  you.  I  know  you  cannot  un 
derstand  them.  It  is  my  present  joy 
that  makes  me  look  back  with  pity  for 
the  hopeless  thing  I  was  down  there  in 
the  darkness  where  it  was  so  lonely  and 
so  cold.  I  have  waited  so  long,  I  have 
been  denied  so  long  that  I  am  intoxi 
cated  by  the  sweet  aroma  even  before 
the  cup  touches  my  lips.  You  have 
not—" 

With  a  pitiful  cry  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  face,  and  for  a  moment,  while 
she  sobbed,  he  stood  looking  at  her 
Then  he  lifted  her  up,  saying: 

"God  help  me!    1  had  forgotton  tha 
all  I  have  been  denied  you  also  havi 
been  denied,  and  that  if  I  return  to 
claim  my  love  where  it  was  taken  from 
me  you  must  go  on  through  the  dark 
ness  alone." 

Eleanor  drew  back  from  the  half 
opened  door  and  went  away  softly 
leaving  her  mother  in  his  arms. — S.  E 
Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


We  hang  a  man  for  murder, 

He  has  a  hang-dog  look: 
We  hang  a  door,  a  picture,  too, 

We  hang  around  the  cook. 
A  gun  hangs  fire,  indeed,  at  times: 

The  robin  hangs  his  wings, 
We  hang  our  banners  on  the  wall, 

The  coward  hangs  back  from  things. 
We  hang  our  coat  upon  a  chair — 

That's  queer,  you  must  admit. 
A  hang-nail,  sure,  may  bother  one, 

And  hangers-on  you  knew: 
Your  sweetheart  hangs  upon  your  words 

While  hanging  on  to  you. 
The  sky  is  often  hung  with  clouds, 

The  bore  hangs  on  a  joke, 
A  mule  hangs  out  despite  the  lash 

That  hangs  upon  a  stroke. 
The  moon  hangs  low  within  the  sky, 

But  prices  still  hang  high; 
We  let  the  trusts  together  hang — 
I'm  hanged  if  I  see  why. 

—Leslie's  Weekly. 


A  Hanging  Matter. 


Getting  at  the  Facts. 

It  was  a  bright  moon  and  its  light 
filtered  in  through  the  leaves  of  the 
wistaria  vine  covering  one  end  of  the 
big  porch.  The  girl,  leaning  back 
against  the  pillows  of  a  hammock, 
swung  herself  by  the  force  of  her  patent 
leather  shoes  tapping  on  the  floor. 

'Anyhow,"  she  said,  with  half  seri- 
ousness, "  it's  a  mighty  safe  rule  to  go 
by — never  believe  anything  a  man 
says.  Then  there  won't  be  any  mis- 
take." 

'  The  rule  works  the  other  way,  also, 
doesn't  it?"  inquired  the  man  in  the 
green  willow  chair,  flicking  his  cigar 
ashes  over  the  railing. 

" Certainly,"  declared  the  girl,  with 
embarrassing  promptness.  "Only  a 
demented  man  would  think  a  girl  really 
meant  what  she  said." 

"Doesn't  it  prove  annoying  fre- 
quently if  the  man  isn't  familiar  with 
the  rules  of  the  game?  "  he  asked. 

"For  him,  yes,"  said  the  girl, 
sweetly.  "  But,  you  see,  it  helps.  He 
knows  next  time." 

"Sort  of  a  philanthropic  educational 
game  you  girls  run,  then,  isn't  it?  "  he 
asked,  interestedly,  tossing  the  cigar 
after  the  ashes  and  tipping  back  his 
chair. 

"Oh,  we  don't  exactly  call  it  that," 
said  the  girl,  depressingly.  "  And,  you 
see  we  are  having  the  compliment  re 
turned  to  us  all  the  while." 

"Our  well  known  modesty,"  began 
the  man,  elaborately,  "  has  always 
misled  us  into  the  idea  that  we  could 
teach  you  nothing.  But.  of  course,  wc 
may  have  been  wrong  all  these  years. 
Still,  coming  down  from  generalities, 
doesn't  a  girl — you,  for  instance — now, 
don't  you  ever  have  relapses — slight,  of 
course — when  you  really  can  be  taken 
at  your  word — when  you  mean  what 
you  say?  " 

The  girl  considered,  still  swinging. 
"Oh,  there  may  be  times,"  she  ad- 
mitted cautiously.  "  But  I  am  not  at 
all  to  be  relied  on.  You  never  can  tell, 
you  see." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  the  man.  "  Be- 
cause I'm  an  exception  to  your  rule. 
There  are  a  great  many  times  when  I 
say  what  I  mean.  These  spells  have 
been  growing  on  me  lately,  too." 

"  Really?  asked  the  girl.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  wish  you'd  come  oftener — I'd 
like  to  study  your  case,  so  as  to  make 
a  report  on  it  to  other  girls.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  like  it  before." 

"I  might  give  up  my  position," 
mused  the  man  in  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  her  remark.  "That's  the  only 
way  I  could  work  in  more  time  at  your 
house  besides  every  evening  and  Sun- 
day afternoons,  which  is  my  limit  now. 
But,  then,  how'd  I  make  a  living?" 

"Do  you  suppose  there  are  cater- 
pillars in  this  wistaria  vine?"  broke  in 
the  girl  nervously.  "  I  just  thought  of 
it." 

"  Probably, "  said  the  man  placidly. 
"  If  you'll  let  me  sit  there  in  the  ham- 
mock I'll  keep  them  off." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  really," 
said  the  girl,  with  inconsequent  haste. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "if  you 
feel  an  honest,  truthful  spell,  one  of 
those  relapses  we  spoke  of,  coming  on 
while  I  am  here  this  evening  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me,  because  there  was  some 
thing  I  wanted  to  say,  and  its  no  use 


when  you  are  in  a  normal  state  of 
mind." 

"I'll  remember,"  she  said  politely, 
"but  I'm  afraid  there's  no  chance  of 
one  to-night.  Why  not  make  a  note  of 
it  for  some  other  time,  for  fear  you  for- 
get it?  " 

"  I  have — on  my  cuff,"  he  explained. 
"Then  I've  thought  of  another  way.  I 
might  tell  you  what  it  was  and  you 
could  have  it  handy  in  your  mind  to 
consider  when  a  relapse  hits  you — for  T 
might  not  be  here,  you  know,  and  you 
said  they  were  rare." 

"  You  seem  to  be  anxious  about  it," 
said  the  girl  curiously,  swinging  a  trifle 
faster.  "  But  what's  the  use?  Since 
I  was  eighteen  I've  made  a  practice  of 
never  remembering  longer  than  five 
minutes  anything  a  man  said  to  me. 
So  you  see  " 

"I  told  you  I  was  an  exception,"  he 
explained  patiently.  "You'd  remem- 
ber this,  I'm  sure.  Because  I've  meant 
what  I've  said  ever  since  I've  known 
you." 

The  shadow  of  the  wistaria  vines 
flecked  the  girl's  face  as  the  hammock 
idly  swung  of  its  own  accord. 

"What  I  wanted  to  say,"  went  on 
the  man,  with  his  fingers  tightly 
clasped,  "  is,  will  you  marry  me?  You 
know — you  know  I  love  you." 

There  was  a  silence,  the  golden 
silence  of  a  perfect  summer  night.  A 
cricket  suddenly  chirped  among  the 
vines. 

"No,"  breathed  the  girl.  "No,  I 
cannot." 

The  man  got  up  and  stood  like  a 
soldier. 

"Good  night,  "  he  said,  and  started 
for  the  steps.  She  sprung  up  with  a 
half-sobbing  laugh.  "But — but,  you 
see,  I  don't  mean  what  I  say,"  she 
stammered. 

The  man  returned  in  haste. — Chicago 
News. 

To  Mend  Rubber  Articles. 


Procure  about  5  cents  worth  each  of 
rubber  dam  and  red  rubber.  Cut  a 
piece  of  the  red  rubber  about  1)  inch 
square  in  tiny  pieces.  Put  it  into  a 
small  bottle,  pour  a  teaspoonful  of 
chloroform  on  it  and  cork  it  up  tightly. 
In  ten  minutes  it  will  be  melted  enough 
for  use.  If  the  hole  to  be  mended  is 
large,  take  a  few  stitches  in  it  and  cut 
a  piece  of  the  dam  considerably  larger 
than  the  hole.  Wet  the  piece  that  is  to 
be  mended  with  chloroform,  then,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  put  a  thick  layer  of 
the  melted  rubber  over  as  large  a  place 
as  you  have  cut  your  dam.  You  can 
do  this  with  a  small  stick.  Wet  your 
dam  now  with  chloroform,  and  stick  it 
on.  If  the  hole  is  a  very  bad  one,  you 
can  put  on  another  piece  of  the  dam 
and  a  little  more  melted  rubber.  The 
rubber  in  the  bottle  will  be  ready  for 
use  again  simply  by  adding  chloroform. 

"Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone; 
For  the  sad  old  earth  must  borrow  its 
mirth, 

It  has  troubles  enough  of  its  own. 
Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you, 

Grieve  and  they  turn  and  go; 
They  want  full  measure  of  all  your  pleas- 
ure, 

But  they  do  not  need  your  woe." 
The  Editor's  Chicken. 


The  editor  of  an  English  paper  re- 
cently received  a  fine  chicken,  which 
he,  supposing  it  to  be  a  token  of  appre- 
ciation from  a  discriminating  reader, 
took  home  and  enjoyed  for  dinner.  The 
following  day  he  received  this  letter: 
"  Dear  Editor — Yesterday  I  sent  you  a 
chicken  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute 
which  has  arisen  here.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  chicken  died  of?  " 


Changes  in  the  Moon. 

A  man  in  Michigan  by  the  name  of 
Moon  got  married,  and  that  was  a 
change  in  the  moon.  In  due  ime  his 
wife  presented  him  with  a  daughter, 
and  that  was  a  new  moon.  Then  he 
went  to  town  and  got  drunk  for  joy, 
and  that  was  a  full  moon.  When  he 
started  for  home  he  had  25  cents  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  was  the  last  quarter. 
His  mother-in-law  met  him  at  the  door 
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with  a  roiling  pin,  and  that  was  a  total 
eclipse,  and  he  saw  stars. — Granite 
(Colo.)  Journal. 


How  to  Keep  Young. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  truth,  that  there  are  no  old 
women  now.  Women  of  to-day  do  not 
grow  old  like  those  of  the  past  gener- 
ations. The  secret  of  their  youth  lies 
in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
body. 

Clever  women  are  zealously  nourish- 
ing healthful  thoughts  and  sound  bodies. 
They  have  wakened  to  the  realization 
of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter  and 
are  exercising  it  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  forces. 

The  woman  of  forty  reasons  philo- 
sophically that  she  must  absorb  her 
strength  of  mind  and  body  from  her  sur- 
roundings. Keeping  in  touch  with 
present  conditions,  she  continues  to  re- 
store her  youth  and  her  beauty. 

Such  women  often  seem  to  grow 
younger. 

Bright  women  of  to-day  break  no  law 
of  nature.  They  are  faithful  servants 
of  this  great  queen  and  their  lives  are 
ever  subject  to  her  orders.  They 
neither  live  in  the  past  nor  in  the 
future.  They  live  the  day,  taking  care 
not  to  overdo,  but  to  let  each  day's 
work  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
allotted  to  them. 

When  nature  bids  them  sleep,  they 
enter  dreamland.  There  is  no  order 
left,  "  Call  me  at  9  or  7."  In  this  rest 
the  elixir  of  youth  supplies  new  vital 
and  nervous  forces. 

Women  who  keep  young  are  dream- 
ers. They  live  largely  in  this  land, 
knowing  that  this  rest  alone  supplies 
the  energies  that  the  waking  hours  de- 
stroy. It  is  impossible  for  women  to 
oversleep. 

The  woman  who  wakes  with  a  head- 
ache often  declares  it  is  because  she  has 
overslept,  when  the  pain  is  undoubtedly 
from  other  sources.  Sleep  is  often  pro- 
longed trying  to  correct  some  law  of 
nature  that  the  subject  has  broken. 
Sleep  is  the  agent  of  new  life,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  the  return  of 
youth.  In  its  stillness  women  thrive 
and  improve. 

Next  in  importance  to  absolute  rest 
is  the  bath.  Careful  study  in  this  par- 
ticular is  as  essential  as  good  food  and 
pure  air. 

The  nature  of  every  woman  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  If  she  adopts  the  kind  of 
bath  that  is  strengthening  to  her  na- 
ture, she  thrives.  Without  it  she  with- 
ers. A  walk  in  the  rain  with  the  feet 
protected  will  often  refresh  a  woman 
as  much  as  a  good  shower  revives  a 
flower. 

Youthful  women  are  no  longer  pois- 
oning the  skin  with  cosmetics,  but  are 
using  wholesome  skin  foods  that  build 
up  the  tissues  and  beautify  the  com- 
plexion. 

The  milk  diet  is  also  doing  a  great 
work  in  clearing  the  complexions  for 
women.  Predigested  foods  are  holding 
a  front  rank  in  supplying  new  strength 
and  vigor.  It  is  seldom  that  one  sees 
a  bilious  woman  now.  Women  have 
turned  on  the  X-ray  and  each  clear- 
minded  woman  is  carefully  studying 
herself. 

They  are  no  longer  slaves  to  time. 
To  a  grea*  extent  they  have  outgrown 
its  conditions.  They  do  not  say,  "  It's 
12  o'clock  and  we  must  eat,"  but  they 
ask,  "  Are  you  hungry  ?  Does  nature 
call  for  food?"  Time  was  made  for 
slaves.  ,  ,  , 

The  road  to  youth  has  been  a  long 
and  trvino-  one.  It  has  been  filled  with 
stumblin^blocks  of  ignorance  that  have 
wrecked  lives  and  gathered  many  vic- 

1  The  numerous  rules  laid  down  by 
trainers  in  physical  culture  fifteen 
years  ago  required  the  strength  of  a 
giant  and  left  no  time  for  life's  pleas- 
ures. To-day  it  has  become  a  science. 
For  example,  women  who  wish  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  hips  or  lighten  their 
weight  do  so  with  ten  minutes'  exercise 
each  day. 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  the  restora- 
tion of  youth  to  women.  Lives  of  women 
differ  as  radically  as  the  coloring  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn;  but  the  women  who 
have  the  firmest  grip  on  youth  are 


those  who  are  incapable  of  anger,  who 
hold  no  malice  and  whose  minds  are 
filled  with  unselfish  love.  That  love 
may  be  centered  in  a  rose,  a  child,  a 
man  or  an  aged  mother.  They  are  the 
women  who  unconsciously  receive  into 
their  daily  lives  the  good  that  they  send 
out  to  others.—  N.  Y.  Mail. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Baked  Squash. — Select  a  firm  Hub- 
bard squash,  wash  thoroughly,  cut  into 
sections  orange  fashion,  and  place  in  a 
pan  and  bake.  If  preferred,  the  squash 
may  be  parboiled  and  each  section 
thickly  sprinkled  with  maple  sugar 
before  placing  in  the  oven  to  bake. 

Curried  Pigeons. — Have  half  a  cup- 
ful of  onion  chopped  very  finely  and 
put  into  a  saucepan  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  curry  powder,  a  suspicion  of  ground 
ginger,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
and  four  ounces  of  butter.  Cook  till 
the  onion  browns  a  bit,  then  put  in  four 
pigeons  cut  in  quarters,  cook  till  they 
are  brown,  then  add  a  cupful  of  stock, 
cover  tightly  and  cook  slowly  till  the 
pigeons  are  tender.  Serve  on  a  hot 
dish 

Fresh  Vegetable  Salad. — Boil  two- 
pound  can  tomatoes,  six  sprigs  of  pars- 
ley, one  slice  of  onion,  six  pepper-corns, 
eight  cloves,  blade  of  mace,  for  twenty 
minutes;  strain  and  add,  while  hot,  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  celery  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
gelatine;  stir  until  gelatine  is  dissolved; 
set  in  a  pan  of  ice  water  and  stir  slowly 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  add  one 
grated  cucumber,  three  large  boiled 
artichokes,  cut  into  small  cubes,  turn 
into  a  border  mould,  set  on  ice  to  chill 
and  become  firm.  When  serving,  un- 
mould;  arrange  sliced  tomatoes  on  out- 
side and  four  tablespoonfuls  mayon- 
naise, mixed  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
whipped  cream  in  center. 


Be  Free 

From  the  Irritation  and 
Exhaustion  of  an  obstinate  cold.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  Cough  take 

Allen's 

Lung  Balsam, 

The  one  remedy  that  never  fails  to 
cure  Coughs,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat  and  other  consequences  of  cold. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles 


THE    " BOSS " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  inches  long, 

14 

16 

18 


30 


t  9.00  per  1000 
10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


1-^  STOPPED  FUEL. 
■  TT^P'  Permanently  Cured  by 
v  I        XDR-  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  |  V NERVE  RESTORER 
■  N0  Flu  aftar  drat  day 'auae. 

■  00N8U1TATI0N,  p.non.1  or  by  mill.  treatl««  and 
•3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  relief,  for  .11 
Ndtoc  di.o»i>«r».  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus  ■ 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
DP  PHKI1NF  1(1931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  104 


'The  Western  Empire"  a32-pagemag- 
■  azine  of  the  wonderful  Industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents. 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Fertilizer. 


Analysis: 


iQji%  Ammonia, 

18%  Bone  Phosphate. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

Western  Meat  Company, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ANCH, 

California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  California 


Includes  In  the  New  Edition 

25,000  NE.W  WORDS,  E,tc. 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
New  Biographical  Dictionary 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2380  Quarto  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

New  Plates.  Rich  Bindings. 

GET   THE,  BEST 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with 
m6Pages.  1400 Illustrations.  Size:  7x10x2^10. 
A  Special  Thin  Paper  Edition  De  Luxe 

Printed  from  the  name  plates  as  rotrulnr  edition.  It  has 
limp  covers  and  round  corners.  Size.G-^xS^axl^  inches. 

FREE,  "A  Test  in  Pronunciation/'  instructive 
and  entertaining.    Also  illustrated  pamphlets. 

G.  &  C.  ME.RRIAM  CO., 
Publishers,      Springfield.  Mass. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Not.  55-57.59-61  First  St.,  Sin  Frineiseo,  Csl. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or. 


Once 
More 


travelers  will  be 
afforded  the  superb 


Daily 


Eastern  service  of 
the  famous 


Golden 

State 

Limited 


Third  season  begins  about 
Dec  30,  1904.  with  new 
and  sumptuous  equipment, 
giving  first-class  service 
from 


San  Francisco 

to 

Chicago 


without  change  via  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso  and  Kansas 
City.   Drawing-room  sleepers, 
observation  cars,  electric 
lights,  steam  heat,  every- 
thing high-grade.  Unsur- 
passed dining  service. 


Southern 
Pacific 

San  Francisco  Office 

613  Market  Street 


Farmers,  A 


Also  Fruit  Growers  and  Ranchmen 

who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO., 
601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOW 
TREKS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
withi  t  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  essler.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  toitlmuuial,  from  thousand,.    Pirat  order  feoure,  agenoy.  Addrata 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
*•  *  !■  s.  Clinton  Streot,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  December  14,  1904. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

VVheut  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May.  July. 

Wednesday   SI  13   @1  10%     $1  00   @  98^ 

Thursday   1  09H@1  U%         9S   ®  99% 

Friday  1  \0%®\  \\%         9%%®  99% 

Saturday   1  10«@1  10*        9S%@  99 

Monday   1  10J<®1  09!s         98  @  9»% 

Tuesday   1  10«@1  08^         9»H@  97% 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   43?i@42sJ  44H@44>B 

Thursday   44l4®44*  44W®44'8 

Friday   44*®45  44Vo,4S'8 

Saturday   45  @H%         45  ®44\ 

Monday    44H@44*  44V4@45 

Tuesday   UH®**%  45 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 


Thursday  $ 

Krida 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Dec.  1904. 


May,  1905. 
SI  43  ®1  44 

1  43>s@l  43!i 
1  *3%®\  U% 
1  44?»(o  1  43* 
1  43fc®l  44 
1  4478®1  U% 


The  local  market  for  wheat  continues 
very  quiet,  but  with  the  light  stocks  in 
the  State  to  draw  upon,  not  much  activity 
could  bo  reasonably  expected.  On  the 
1st  inst.,  according  to  the  semi-annual 
statement  of  the  Merchants  Exchange, 
there  were  197,000  tons  wheat  in  the  State, 
against  277,000  tons  on  Dec.  1,  1903,  and 
308,000  tons  on  Dec.  1,  1902.  The  amount 
reported  on  hand  on  1st  inst.  is  not 
enough  for  home  consumption  during  the 
balance  of  the  season,  but  as  considerable 
wheat  and  flour  is  being  steadily  im- 
ported, and  not  much  wheat  going  out- 
ward, there  will  likely  be  no  special 
shortage,  although  prospects  are  unmis- 
takably for  very  light  reserves  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Considerable  wheat  has 
been  recently  shipped  from  this  State  to 
Texas,  one  exporter  having  contracted  to 
forward  100,000  sacks,  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  over  6,000  tons,  or  about  two  ship 
loads.  In  wheat  charters  there  is  noth- 
ing doing.  One  ship  was  listed  to  load 
wheat  for  Europe  on  owners'  account. 
The  engaged  fleet  is  now  small,  number- 
ing eight  vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  23,000  tons. 

California  Milling  SI  GO  @1  6(1 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40   ®\  42tf 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

December,  1904,  delivery,  S1.40V4®!  .41^. 

May,  1905,  delivery,  S1.43>8@1.45. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 

December,   1904,  wheat  sold  at  @  ;  May, 

1905.  S1.43@1.447s- 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   10<2@11>4S  I'@20s 

Local  market  SI  35®1  31%     SI  40  @1  45 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE  DEC.  1. 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  the  State  on 
Dec.  1,  1904,  and  previous  dates  are  given 
by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  follows: 

Dec.  1st.          1904.  1903.  1902.  1901. 

Flour,  bbls. . .    128,146  147,718  166,413  140,737 

Wheat,  ct  Is .  3.930. «0o  5.436  920  «,  151.060  l--,023,680 

Barley,  ctls   3,361,720  4,471. 3U0  2,947,040  4.467,300 

Oats, 'ctls....   221,600  327,800  343,460  304,520 

Rye,  ctls            26,040  39,800  53,740  168,480 

Beans,  Sks...   557,589  659,908  752  874  476,874 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  Dec.  1  and  Nov.  I: 

Tons.  Dec.  1.       Nov.  1. 

Wheat  «47.086  55,655 

Barley  f35,662  46.205 

Oats   4,036  4,388 

Corn   467  172 

♦Including  20.891  tons  at  Port  Costa,  21,235  tons  at 
Stockton. 

flncluding  21,384  tons  at  Port  Costa,  10,357  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  the  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of  8,569 
tons  for  the  month  of  November.  A  year 
ago  there  were  49,931  tons  of  wheat  in 
near-by  warehouses. 

Floor. 

Values  are  without  quotable  change, 
but  for  desirable  qualities  the  market  is 
moderately  firm  at  prevailing  rates. 
Stocks  are  not  large,  either  at  this  center 
or  in  the  interior.  According  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  statement,  there 
were  128,146  barrels  in  the  State  on  the 
1st  inst.,  being  19,572  barrels  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25  ®3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  ®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  60  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  as  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Market  has  developed  no  appreciable 
changes  in  quotable  values  or  general 


tone  since  date  of  last  report.  Free  pur- 
chases would  necessitate  the  payment  of 
stiffer  prices  than  are  warranted  as  regu- 
lar quotations,  while  on  selling  pressure, 
concessions  from  these  figures  would 
probably  have  to  be  granted  buyers, 
especially  on  other  than  most  desirable 
lots  as  to  size  and  location  as  well  as  to 
quality.  Stocks  of  barley  in  the  State 
are  given  at  168,000  tons  on  1st  inst.,  as 
against  213,500  tons  a  year  ago  and  147,300 
tons  two  years  ago.  Shipments  for  the 
season  to  date  aggregate  about  62,000 
tons,  and  for  corresponding  time  in  1903 
were  153,400  tons,  and  in  1902  were  148,200 
tons.  The  fleet  now  loading  will  proba- 
bly take  about  15,000  tons  of  this  cereal. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  SI  12^@1  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  10  @1  12H 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17V4@1  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   I  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  05  ®1  10 

Oats. 

Demand  was  fair  for  both  feed  and  seed 
oats.  Offerings  of  feed  descriptions  are 
not  heavy,  but  are  ample  for  "the  imme- 
diate demand  at  full  current  figures.  Seed 
oats  are  in  light  supply  and  desirable 
qualities  are  commanding  stiff  prices. 
Stocks  of  all  kinds  of  oats  in  entire  State 
were  reported  at  11,080  tons  on  Dec.  1st,  as 
against  16,390  tons  on  Dec.  1,  1903,  and 
17,173  tons  on  Dec.  1,  1902. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   SI  45  ®1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  ®1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  32'/,®l  37$* 

Milling   1  40   ®\  50 

Black  oats  !   1  SO  ®1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

Market  is  fairly  supplied  with  Eastern 
of  ordinary  quality,  and  for  this  stock  is 
not  particularly  firm,  although  in  quot- 
able values  there  are  no  special  changes 
to  record  from  the  docline  last  noted. 
There  is  little  California  corn  of  any  sort 
offering.  For  Small  Yellow  $1.75(^1.80  is 
asked  in  a  peddling  way,  but  this  figure 
could  not  be  realized  from  dealers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  SI  40  ®1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®l  4a 

Egyptian  White     ®  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk   1  32H@1  37H 

Rye. 

Holders  are  firm  in  their  views.  Stocks 
in  the  State  are  reported  at  only  1,300 
tons.  A  year  ago  there  were  1,990  tons 
and  two  years  ago  2,687  tons. 

Good  to  choice  SI  42tf@l  47tf 

Buckwheat. 

Local  millers  are  fairly  well  stocked 
through  recent  purchases  made  in  the 
interior. 

Good  to  choice  SI  75  @2  00 

Means. 

Business  is  not  of  heavy  volume,  and  is 
largely  in  damaged  beans,  selling  pressure 
being  mainly  on  this  sort.  Wet  beans  are 
selling  wholesale  as  low  as  $20  per  ton  and 
it  is  the  exception  where  they  command 
over  $2  per  cental.  For  thoroughly  dry 
and  in  every  way  desirable  beans  the  mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Stocks  in 
this  State  are  reported  at  557,589  sacks, 
being  102,319  sacks  less  than  last  year  at 
same  date,  and  195,285  sacks  less  than  two 
years  ago. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  S2  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  ®3  30 

Large  White   2  35  @2  60 

Pinks   3  15  ®3  35 

Bavos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  90 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00   @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  10  @4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   2  50  @2  60 

Dried  Peas. 

Choice  are  scarce  and  might  command 
an  advance  on  top  quotations.  The  damp 
Peas  which  have  been  lately  coming  for- 
ward have  been  selling  to  fair  advantage, 
quality  considered. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25   @3  50 

(iarbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Nlles   1  50  ®2  25 

Hops. 

Little  doing  in  this  center,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account.  Advices 
from  other  points  are  a  little  conflicting, 
but  in  the  main  show  dullness  and  an 
easier  tone.  A  Tacoma,  Wash.,  dispatch 
dated  Dec.  10,  says:  "  In  reply  to  a  cable- 
gram from  London,  a  local  firm  of  hop 
dealers  sends  the  followiug  message: 
'Market  quiet  but  firm;  we  look  for  an 
advance  next  week.  Prices  in  Tacoma 
are  now  30(«31c  for  the  best.'  "  A  Port- 
land, Oregon,  dispatch  of  above  date  says: 
"  In  marked  contrast  to  the  bullish  re- 
ports of  dealers  in  hops  in  Tacoma  are 
the  statements  and  acts  of  hop  dealers  in 
this  city.  One  local  dealer  to-day  sold  at 
26c  several  hundred  bales  of  hops  for 
which  he  paid  30c  earlier  in  the  season." 
The  New  York  Producers'  Price  Current 
says:  "The  up-state  market  has  con- 
tinued very  quiet  this  week,  as  there  has 
been  no  demand  whatever  for  export. 
Brewing  grades  have  been  sold  in  small 
quantities  at  33@34c.  and  mediums  in 


neighborhood  of  31  (a 32c.  The  growers 
are  showing  a  little  more  anxiety  owing 
to  the  present  inactivity  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Concessions  would  have  to  be  made 
to  effect  sales,  but  remaining  stocks  in 
growers'  hands  are  light  and  they  continue 
strong  in  their  views,  seeming  to  think 
that  all  their  hops  will  be  needed.  We 
have  reduced  our  quotations  lo.  per  lb. 
owing  to  the  quiet  market.  Dealers  re- 
port very  little  trade  with  brewers  at  the 
present  time,  as  their  immediate  wants 
are  pretty  well  covered.  Locally  there 
has  been  but  little  trading  amongst  deal- 
ers.   Foreign  markets  are  also  quiet." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop           26  ®so 

Wool. 

Quotations  at  present  are  largely  nom- 
inal, in  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
trading  in  this  center.  Foreign  and  East- 
ern markets  are  quiet,  as  they  invariably 
are  at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  a 
firm  undertone  to  the  market,  however, 
and  prospects  are  that  good  prices  will  be 
realized  for  all  desirable  wools  of  coming 
clip.  Texas  Fall  wools  of  last  clip  have 
been  selling  at  18(<i20c.  American  buyers 
took  some  wools  at  the  last  London  sales 
at  the  equivalent  of  83c  per  lb.,  scoured 
and  laid  down  in  this  country. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  23  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  (#21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  ®23 

Nevada  16  ®2I 

FALL. 

Northern  15  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free. .   18  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  (all 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  hay  has  developed  addi- 
tional weakness,  with  offerings  liberal, 
holders  anxious  to  realize,  and  the  de- 
mand slow.  Prospects  are  not  encourag- 
ing for  any  material  change  for  the  bet- 
ter during  the  balance  of  the  soason,  al- 
though the  low  figures  now  current  may 
stimulate  the  demand  from  outside  points 
and  reduce  stocks  more  rapidly  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  weeks  past. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  S12  uo  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  ®  12  50 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  @  12  00 

Wild  Oat   7  00  ®   9  50 

Barley   9  00  <a  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  ffi  11  00 

Clover   7  00  ®  850 

Stock  hay   6  00  ®   7  00 

Compressed   11  00  ®  14  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40  ®  55 

M  distaffs. 

Bran  and  Middlings  continue  in  fairly 
active  request,  and  prices  are  being  main- 
tained at  a  little  higher  range  than  last 
quoted;  supplies  are  of  only  moderate 
volume.  Rolled  Barley  was  not  quoted 
higher,  although  market  was  firm  in 
tone.  Milled  Corn  inclined  slightly  in 
favor  of  buying  interest. 

Bran,  f)  ton  S19  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   25  00  ®  28  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00  ®  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  oo  <a  24  50 

Cornmeal   81  00  ®  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   81  50  ffl  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal  ,         31  50  ®  33  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  Seed  offering  is  mainly  Utah 
product,  and  as  this  is  being  urged  to 
sale  in  increased  quantity,  the  market  is 
easier.  Mustard  Seed  is  in  limited  supply 
and  is  being  steadily  held. 

Flax   Si  75  ®  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ®  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50  @  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ©13 

Canary   6M®  6* 

Rape   W®  2H 

Hemp   3V4@- 

Timothv   5  @  b% 

Honey. 

The  market  is  quiet.  Stocks  are  not  of 
large  volume,  either  here  or  in  the  inter- 
ior, but  some  of  the  principal  holders 
are  urging  honey  to  sale,  being  desirous 
of  effecting  a  clean-up  at  an  early  date. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4H®  5H 

Extracted,  Amber   3*®  4"* 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber  ,. . .  8  @  3% 

White  Comb,  1-frames  11K@12H 

Amber  Comb   9  ®11 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  in  store  here.  Desirable 
qualities  are  readily  placed  at  prevailing 
rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light  *  lb  »  @30 

Dark  87  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Prime  to  choice  Beef  Is  in  good  demand 
and  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Current  values  on  desirable  Veal  are  being 
well  maintained.  Mutton  is  in  fairly 
active  request,  with  offerings  not  exces- 
sive, and  sales  are  mainly  at  full  figures. 
Lamb  is  not  arriving  in  great  quantity, 
and  choice  is  meeting  with  prompt  custom 
and  a  firm  market.  Receipts  of  Hogs 
showed  some  increase,  but  there  were  no 
special  accumulations,  there  being  a  fair 
demand,  both  for  packing  stock  and  for 
fresh  pork. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  b0%,  which 
is  exacted  lo  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 


command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  k  6J4®  7 

Beef,  2nd  quality   MM  6 

Beef,  3rd  quality   5 

Mutton— ewes,  t>%®V&c;  wethers   7  ®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   5!8®  i>H 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   458@  444 

Hogs,  small,  fat   *\®  5 

Veal,  large,  »  fl>   6>4®  8 

Veal,  small,  fib   8  ®  9H 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   Shi®  9Vt 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

Hide  market  is  firm  at  the  advanced 
quotations,  buyers  taking  hold  freely. 
Pelts  are  commanding  better  average 
prices  than  for  some  time  past.  Tallow 
market  is  ruling  steady,  with  a  fairly  act- 
ive shipping  demand. 

Nothing  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs  —  ®11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  tbs  —  @10      —  ®  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs         9^(dJl0       S%®  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @10  —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  9H@10       8V4®  9 

Stags   7  @  7V4     6  ®  6% 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10*  —  ®  9% 

Wet  Salted  Veal  11  ©11*   10  @10K 

Wet  Salted  Calf  uh@12H  10*@hh 

Dry  Hides  174@18  16H@17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.—  @15      —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  —  ®20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin  1  25@1  75 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   90®  1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  *  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  $  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  Baited,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  2  00®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  ®4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3hi 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  is 
prevailing  in  this  department.  Asking 
prices  are  without  appreciable  change. 

Bean  Bags  S  HCtM 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6!4(«7V4 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\i<t>7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x38,  spot   MMW 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.  6  (SiO^i 

Wool  Sacks,  4- lb   82  ® — 

Woolsacks.  3*B>   30  ® — 

Foultrv. 

Market  has  been  heavily  stocked  with 
Chickens  most  of  the  week,  principally 
Eastern,  and  values  were  in  consequence  at 
a  rather  low  range.  California  Broilers 
had  been  selling  well,  but  these  were  also 
in  increased  receipt  and  prices  receded. 
Market  for  Ducks  was  slightly  easier. 
Prices  for  Geese  remained  about  as  last 
quoted.  Turkeys  arrived  sparingly  and 
good  to  choice  sold  at  a  moderate  advance. 
Market  for  Pigeons  was  moderately  firm 
at  the  quoted  range. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  f  •»  S  20  ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers.  V  ■   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  »  tb   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  00  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  00  @  5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00   ®  6  00 

Fryers  4  00  @450 

Broilers,  large   I  00  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  @  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  f,  dozen   5  00  @  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  >  dozen   5  50   @  6  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   2  00  @  2  25 

Goslings,  U»  pair   2  25  ®  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   l  25  ®   

Pigeons,  young   2  oo  @  2  50 

Batter. 

Prices  for  fresh  have  been  advanced  2c 
Q3o  per  lb.  since  last  review,  there  being 
considerable  shipping  demand  and  not 
very  heavy  receipts.  Eastern  markets 
were  firm  and  higher.  There  are  still 
heavy  quantities  of  butter  in  cold  storage, 
and  prices  for  the  same  are  without  ap- 
preciable improvement. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  0>   23  @24 

Creamery,  firsts   21  @22 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @20 

Dairy,  select   20  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  ®19 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @17 

Mixed  Store   tl  @12 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  domestic  product  are  not 
heavy  of  either  Hats  or  small  sizes,  but 
increased  receipts  are  looked  for  soon. 
Buyers  are  not  operating  ahead  to  any 
noteworthy  extent,  anticipating  an  easier 
market. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11K@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @U 

California,  fair  to  good   9*@10 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  @12tf 

Eastern   12  @15 

KKK8. 

With  only  moderate  arrivals  of  fresh 
eggs  and  a  fairly  active  demand,  the  mar- 
ket has  ruled  tolerably  firm  for  choice  to 
select,  a  few  favorite  marks  selling  to 
special  custom  at  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions. There  is  no  scarcity  of  cold  stor- 
age eggs,  either  domestic  or  Eastern. 
Several  carloads  of  Eastern  arrived  the 
current  week. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  40  ®— 
California,  select.  Irregular  color  &  size.  32^®87H 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27  ®80 

Eastern  firsts   28  ®*7 

Eastern  seoonds   19  ®21 
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Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  arriving-  in  consid- 
erable quantity  for  this  time  of  year, 
mainly  from  the  southern  section.  De- 
sirable qualities  were  in  request  and 
brought  comparatively  good  prices. 
Onions  sold  at  an  advance;  some  arrived 
from  Oregon,  representing  previous  pur- 
chases by  dealers. 

Beans,  Lima,  $  lb   5  @  "> 

Beans,  String,  T?B>   *   @  6 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   5  @  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts. . .     60  @  70 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  f,  ft   5   @  H 

Oarllc,  1ft  ft   5 

Mushrooms,  ft  ft   12/,©  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  ctl   2  20   @  2  65 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ft  ft  —      3  @  6 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  box   40  <a  60 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   50   @  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  bx     75   (3)  1  00 

Tomatoes,  box   75   @  1  00 

Note. — Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  Thev  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  in 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  tilled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  firmer  market  for  Bur- 
banks,  more  particularly  for  the  best 
qualities.  Dealers  in  some  instances  were 
reported  paying  higher  prices  in  the  in- 
terior for  River  Burbanks  than  were  cur- 
rent here.  Oregon  Burbanks  were  in 
moderate  receipt.  Sweets  were  in  ample 
supply  for  the  demand. 

Early  Rose,  ft  cental   1  10   Id)  1  20 

Salinas  Burbanks,  ft  cental   90   (at  1  40 

River  Burbanks,  T9  cental   40   (ai  75 

River  Reds,  ft  cental   65   @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  ft  cental   1  00  ©  1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ft  cental   65  <a»  85 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  were  in  lighter  receipt,  causing 
the  market  to  present  a  better  tone,  but 
in  the  matter  of  quotable  values  there 
was  no  special  improvement  to  record. 
Demand  most  of  the  week  was  of  a  rather 
slow  order,  and  was  mainly  for  the  best, 
which  were  sufficiently  reasonable  in 
price,  even  for  consumers  not  particularly 
flush  with  coin.  Lady  Apples  were  quoted 
at  a  wide  range,  the  inquiry  for  same  not 
being  active  and  mostly  for  strictly  fancy 
stock.  Only  such  as  were  about  perfect, 
highly  colored,  bright  and  waxy,  were 
readily  placed  or  met  with  a  firm  market. 
Persimmons  were  in  fair  supply  and  light 
request  at  much  the  same  prices  as  were 
current  the  previous  week.  Grapes  did 
not  make  a  very  good  display,  but  about 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  for  this  late 
date.  Cornichons  and  Verdels  were  in 
best  condition  and  brought  the  best  fig- 
ures. There  were  few  Berries  received 
and  they  were  mostly  of  common  quality, 
choice  being  in  such  light  supply  as  not 
to  be  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  , 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  50-box   1  25  @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx.. .  75  @  100 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  ft  box   50  @  75 

Apples,  Lady,  ft  box   1  25  @  2  25 

Persimmons,  ft  regular  box   40  <a>  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest  8  00  @  10  00 

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest   3  50  @  7  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  not  showing  much  life,  and 
it  would  be  phenomenal  to  have  it  other- 
wise at  this  time  of  year,  more  particu- 
larly at  the  present  date,  as  stocks  of 
most  kinds  are  of  too  light  volume  to  ad- 
mit of  any  great  activity.  If  supplies 
were  heavy  and  holders  were  anxious  to 
realize,  the  market  would  undoubtedly 
show  weakness,  in  consequence  of  dealers 
being  invariably  slow  to  stock  up  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Supplies  of  nearly  all 
kinds,  however,  are  down  to  small  com- 
pass, and  prospects  for  a  general  clean-up 
before  the  close  of  the  season  are  more 
favorable  than  for  many  years  past. 
Market  for  Apples  shows  weakness,  not 
in  consequence  of  local  conditions,  but 
owing  to  low  prices  East.  Apricots  are 
in  light  supply  and  are  being  firmly  held. 
Peaches  are  in  decidedly  limited  stock 
and  in  few  hands  Pears  of  common 
quality  are  not  receiving  much  attention, 
and  of  any  other  sort  there  are  very  few 
offering.  Plums  and  Nectarines  are  in 
such  limited  supply  as  to  be  hardly  quot- 
able. Prunes  now  remaining  are  mostly 
medium  sizes,  and  for  these  the  market  is 
not  particularly  firm.  The  steamer 
Queen,  sailing  the  past  week  for  British 
Columbia,  carried  42,129  pounds  dried 
fruit,  mainly  for  Winnipeg.  The  steamer 
City  of  Puebla  for  British  Columbia  took 
72,000  pounds.  The  steamer  Curacao  car- 
ried 9300  pounds  for  Mexico. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4  @  4y, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  5</,<&  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  <S>\iy, 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ft  H>          V>i@  8J4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  (8>60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choice  t\ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  IS9 

Pears,  standard,  ft  ft   6'/,ffl  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10H 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   5Kffl  6V4 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7   ©  S'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6tf@  7y, 

Prunes,  Sliver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7% 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  lHiai&c;  40-60s,  33£®4c; 
60-608,  2Vi@23Kc;  80-70s,  13£@2o;  70-80s,  lV4@13ic; 
eo-OOs,  1H@1Hc;  90-lOOs,  i®1mc;  small, 


COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3y,@  Wt 

Apples,  quartered   3yt@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2<A 

Figs,  Black   2K@  4 

Raisins. 

Market  presents  a  firm  tone,  with  pros- 
pects good  for  all  stocks  being  consumed 
before  next  season  opens.  Included  in 
the  shipments  of  the  week  were  17,600 
lbs.  by  steamer  to  British  Columbia. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-ft  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-lb  box   90  @  

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-ft  box    @1  35 

Dehesas,  20-B>  box    6*1  86 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   fg)2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3'4(S3^c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3J£@4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  43£@  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  (nj3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  42£c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded.  ..   4  e 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  A\l@,4%a 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.4i/2@8J?c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  liberal  supply,  but  it 
was  the  exception  where  they  were  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  desirable  for  immediate 
use.  Only  for  well  colored  and  sweet  Or- 
anges did  the  market  display  any  firm- 
ness. Stocks  of  Lemons  were  of  fair 
volume,  with  demand  only  moderate,  and 
prices  were  quotably  lower.  Market 
for  Limes  was  quiet  and  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Oranges,  Navels,  ft  box   1  00   @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  ft  box   75   (Ml  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .     75   @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  ft  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @1  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50   @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   3  75  @4  25 

Nuts. 

Business  in  Almonds  was  mostly  of  a 
light  jobbing  character.  Stocks  of  desir- 
able qualities,  however,  are  too  light  to 
admit  of  much  wholesale  trading.  Pres- 
ent offerings  are  largely  Non  Pareils  and 
Drake's  Seedlings.  Walnuts  now  in 
stock  are  principally  No.  2s,  and  for  these 
the  market  is  not  showing  any  special 
firmness.  In  the  New  York  market  Euro- 
pean Walnuts  are  in  good  supply,  Naples 
being  quoted  at  12'c,  and  Grenoble  at 
ll£c. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  ft  ft   7   @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  <gil7 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  (®11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   5'A@  6yt 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  <&13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2softsbell  10  (gll 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  <&ll 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   8   @  9 

Wlue. 

Most  of  this  year's  dry  wines  are  said  to 
be  now  out  of  first  hands,  especially  the 
desirable  lots.  Some  of  only  ordinary 
quality  will  probably  have  to  go  at  rather 
low  figures.  The  quotable  wholesale 
range  is  14@17c,  with  market  firm  for 
best  stock.  Choice  are  cheaper  at  17c. 
than  ordinary  at  14c.  Sweet  wines  are  in 
good  supply.  Prices  for  this  year's  sweet 
wines  have  not  yet  been  announced.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  last  week 
were  428,340  gallons,  and  for  preceding 
week  were  384,075  gallons.  The  steamer 
City  of  Sydney,  sailing  on  10th  inst.,  car- 
ried 95,932  g-allons  wine,  including  92,158 
gallons  for  New  York. 

Queer  Cattle  Malady. — Jamestown 
Gazette:  A  disease  known  as  black 
tongue  has  appeared  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  county  and  a  large  number  of 
cattle  are  affected.  Their  tongues  turn 
black  and  swell  to  such  proportions  that 
they  cannot  close  their  mouths.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  that  the  trouble  comes  from 
eating  rank  grass  that  is '  found  on  the 
ranges  in  this  season  of  unusual  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Eddy,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
when  questioned  about  the  matter,  said 
that  no  such  malady  existed  as  an  estab- 
lished disease,  but  that  the  conditions 
were  probably  caused  by  local  circum- 
stances. 

Large  Olives. — Modesto  News:  W. 
M.  Snedigar,  a  prominent  rancher  living 
about  9  miles  from  Modesto,  on  the  Oak- 
dale  road,  was  in  town  Saturday  with  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  olives  he  grows  on 
his  place,  and  the  jar  of  pickled  olives  at- 
tracted no  little  attention,  as  the  olives 
are  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Modesto,  be- 
ing as  big  as  the  average  plum.  Mr. 
Snedigar  has  a  number  of  trees  of  these 
olives,  and  he  says  the  fruit  is  always 
very  large  and  is  a  fine  Queen,  pickling 
olive.  The  sample  jar  is  now  displayed 
in  the  board  of  trade  rooms.  Mr.  Snedi- 
gar was  unable  to  get  the  olives  in  a  reg- 
ular queen  olive  bottle. 


Broomcorn  Seed  for  Turkeys. — 
Journal:  Livingston  &  Swank  of  Colusa 
are  shipping  783  sacks  of  broomcorn  seed 
to  Peter  Peterson  at  Sites,  to  be  used  by 
him  as  turkey  feed.  This  makes  1800 
bags  of  100  pounds  each  this  firm  has 
thus  far  forwarded  to  Mr.  Peterson.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  best  feed  for  turkeys  ex- 
tant. 


A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 

S&TSfi'^S  LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  sjj* 

2.  5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  I  5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

S  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  5  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

J20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES.  S  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  in  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  Immunity  from  frosts ! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES.  TRUCKS. 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS,  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab 
lished  and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

EASY  TERMS.    Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  \i  sks  138,977 

Wheat,  ctls  143,594 

Barley,  ctls  216,886 

Oats,  ctls   11,673 

Corn,  ctls   7,131 

Rye,  ctls   395 

Beans,  sks   20,131 

Potatoes,  sks   26,340 

Onions,  sks   1,802 

Hay,  tons   4,207 

Wool,  bales   682 

Hops,  bales   464 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,333,352 
1,610,493 
2,062,960 
577,037 
98,462 
30,369 
394,821 
596,750 
69,865 
97,429 
38,31 
28,198 


2,784,962 
1,016,700 
3,820,707 
619,046 
73,499 
32,728 
491,432 
632.325 
91,087 
98,333 
31,828 
23,095 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOE  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
'July  1,1904. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Flour,  M  sk   55,564  1,781,960 

Wheat,  ctls   76,098  515,748 

Barley,  ctls   10,810  1,220,293 

Oats,  ctls   323  15,946 

Corn,  ctls   9,655  54,879 

Beans,  sks   1,306  36,054 

Hay,  bales   3,878  71,919 

Wool,  lbs  |  809,532 

Hops,  lbs   22,940  217,552 

Honey,  cases   230  1,398 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,824  '  46,754 


1,885,096 
399.394 
3,068,325 
12,752 
9.199 
20,209 
84,116 
1,614,268 
430,298 
3,637 
43,967 


You  Owe  it  to 
Your  Family 

To  treat  that  kidney  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

If  you  have  kidney  trouble  and  have 
not  shaken  it  off,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  cure  for  Bright's  Disease. 

As  showing  how  prevalent  chronic 
kidney  trouble  (technically  known  to 
physicians  as  Bright's  Disease)  is,  Dr. 
Loomis  of  the  famous  Bellevue  Hospital 
says  that  he  believes  from  the  autopsies 
that  nine-tenths  of  men  and  woman 
over  forty  have  Bright's  Disease  in 
some  form. 

Druggists  know.  Here  is  what  a 
large  city  drug  firm  says: 

"When  we  are  asked  for  something 
good  for  kidney  trouble  there's  just 
one  question  that  gives  us  a  line  on  its 
seriousness,  viz:  HOW  LONG  HAVE 
YOU  HAD  IT  ?  if  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  we  have  a  number  of  things. 
But  if  for  months  nothing  but  Fulton's 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  will 
effect  the  cure." 

Western  Drug  Co., 
1016  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

You  know  how  long  you  have  had 
your  "kidney  trouble"  as  you  call  it. 
If  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  al- 
though delay  is  dangerous,  possibly  you 
can  still  play  with  it  a  little  longer  by 
calling  it  "  kidney  trouble  "  and  taking 
simple  "kidney  trouble"  remedies. 
But  if  you  have  had  it  for  several 
months  nothing  but  Fulton's  Renal 
Compound  for  Bright's  Disease  stands 
between  it  and  death.  You  owe  it  to 
your  family  to  treat  that  trouble  seri- 
ously. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Bright's  Disease.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


rBnildin^  Raper 


is  made  of  rope 
Manila  fibre 
which  Insures 
great  strength.  It 
is  saturated  and 
coated  with  P.  & 
B.  Compound 
rendering  it  dur- 
able, odorless  and 
waterproof. 

It  is  put  up  In 
rolls  containing 
iooo and  500 
square  feet,  is 
easytohandleand 
costs  no  more 
than  the  other 
kinds  not  so  good. 

Booklet  free. 
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The  Paraffinc  Paint  Co, 

24  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 

Loi  Angele,.    Portland,    Seattle,  Denver 


ATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AOBNCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


UtiCAUSK- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Firsl :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  -write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  )872.  These  a;e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  givt 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quid* 
seat  free  on  application. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


December  17,  1904. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKINS — Flutter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90%wlnners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  7T  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTCH  SHOKTHOKNS  —  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

.IKRSKYS,  HOLSTEIN8  St  IJUKHAMS.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry."  Wm.  Nlles  «  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILX  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes.  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 

Bin  1  SAM)  cows  FOB  SALE  Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JKKSKYS.  Sen  ice  bullsof  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


FETKK  SAXK  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F., Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  TBI7.K  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  *2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 

BAKKEIt  BOCK  Cockerels,  standard  bred,  $3  ea. 
Eggs  II .SO  per  14.    F  H.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


PIGEONS— 2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  30  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  n  ii.f.s  .v  co..  Los  Angel  ■s.Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

ISKONZK  Turkeys  and  Eggs-Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  (  LARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WHITE  MINORCA S,  White  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks.    Willis  S.  Rose.  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.  B.  CAKKINGTON,  Haywards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wvandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHI  RES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BKCKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


nuo  sacramecLO        oan  r  ran- 

Poultry  Supplies 


H0LSTE1N-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  1s  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGBR  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  and  (5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  150  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  In  18M,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ol  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  «-Visltors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

^MMtatfflLMANUPACTURED    HI  T  ■! 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


-  Blacklegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  VACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEUR-VaCCINeCo  san™nc™o 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINE  PLAGUE, 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


SINODDY'S  Hog  Cholera  Specific, 

Manufactured  Only  at  McKenzif,  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 


The  same  old  company 
 Price: 


at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OL.D  RELIABLE  REMEDY. 
'i-lfc>    box,    SO    cts;    I - 1  fc>    box.    for  *I.OO   


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD, 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A.  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 
I.OKETTA  1  >  .  141708. 
We  also  own  the  following  cows  In  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling. 

Frize  May's  Duchess  2nd. 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  rurnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD,  Portland.  Oregon. 


lEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
'$1.00  per  100  up. 

Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.S.  BURCH&C0..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


F.S.BURCH 


$  I  A. 80  For 
■       200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  countruction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
cg£.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy,  III 


BUILD  ow?  INCUBATOR 


Any  ma 


pUMc  1 


r  boy  can  do  this  easily 
and  Nave  More 
llBlf.   Howl  GetcurCom- 
>k  of  1M»m  f'-r  bulldinft  N«w  I  k* 
)u  and  Bboopzks.    v.  .-  will  tbea 
tell  you  at  cost  all  fixture*-  Like  Tank, Lamp, 
RcpuUtora,  Trayi.Lepi.  eto.    Big  money  in 
building  and  selling  Incubator*.  No  Exper- 
iment.   Send  for  "How  to  Make  and  -ive 
M»n«y  with  IacubaUin."  our  new  handsoma 
Poultry  Book  and  dialogue.    It  ti  FREE 
«'II  A>30S,  NNOW  &  CO. 
DEPT.   178    QL'UiCY,  ILlfc 


Poultry  Pays  P?X 


if  you  usC'Tht  World's 
Hate' 


ts 

Standard 


CYPHERS 

Incubator. 

Your  money  back  1  t  i  i  ddti  a«*  tatllfy. 
Complete  aa4a|ag  end  poultry  t-ulde.  21"  ptfM 
(Sill  )&""lllurtratLmi.     Free  .1  f  you  tend  ad* 
it  two  frlendi  who  keep  good   poultry  and 
thU  paper.    Addreie  nearest  office, 

'cyphers  incubator  company, 

Buffalo,    Boston,    Chicago,    New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Franc  1  boo. 


STRICTLY 
AUTOMATIC 
■THROUGHOUT  t 


Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  Interested  In  poultry 
raising — 10  pages  of  valuuble  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

F"ET£lHJ/Vm/\.    CFK  L. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

POULTRY 


on 


nnd  .ImuniH'  for  ISO*,  contain*  224 
MfjM,  wll  h  mttny  tint' colored  pliitcnof 

too  la  i  rue  to  life.    It  Mis  all  about  chickens, 

 )ir  care,  diseases  nnd  n-lncd  ML  All  about 

I  M'CK.Vi  OKfs  and  lion  to  „|>eratc  tliem. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  bow  hi  build 
thoin     It's  really  an  rncyclupirdh,  of  rhicken- 

doiii     Y  i  1  it.    Price  only  16c. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,        Bom  823,        FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

2 OH  California  Ht.,  San  FntDClioo,  Oal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  S.  F.,  Cal.  4  Washington,  D.  C. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  -;  hatch  of  all  esqs  we  sell.  We 

Trade  Mark    P*y  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue.    Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reo'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Inevitable  Parcels  Post. 


To  the  Editor: — Seeing  the  National 
Grange  is  working  heartily  for  a  par- 
cels post,  it  is  but  natural  that  all  the 
farming  community  await  anxiously 
any  step  forward  to  the  attaining  so 
desirable  an  end. 

On  the  promotion  of  Hon.  R.  J. 
Wynne  to  the  position  of  Postmaster- 
General  the  Postal  Progress  League  of 
California  addressed  him  a  letter  of 
congratulation  and  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  was  chiefly  as  to  the  rea- 
son why  the  American  Postoffice 
charged  American  citizens  on  parcels 
of  merchandise  sent  through  the  mails 
b'4  cents  for  four  pounds,  while,  for 
practically  the  same  service  the  Ameri- 
can express  companies  carried  for  the 
British  Postoffice  at  a  rate  of  24  cents 
for  eleven  pounds.  The  League  letter 
was  referred  to  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General Shallenberger  for  re- 
ply. His  response,  too  long  for  your 
columns,  covering  nearly  six  sheets  of 
type-written  matter,  revamped  an  old 
attempt  to  befog  the  question  by  im- 
porting extraneous  issues;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  contained  two  very  import- 
ant admissions.  What  these  admissions 
were  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
League's  reply  to  Mr.  Wynne,  the 
Shallenberger  letter  having  been  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Thinking  your  read- 
ers will  find  it  interesting,  I  append  a 
copy  of  reply.      Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Berwick's  letter  which  he 
mentions  above: 

I  gladly  concur  in  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Shallenberger's  state- 
ment that  your  department  "in  extend- 
ing facilities  for  the  interchange  of  par- 
cels of  light  weight  which  can  be  easily 
handled  in  connection  with  domestic 
mails,  is  performing  a  service  which  can- 
not so  readily  be  performed  by  private 
carrying  companies,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  more  than  70,000  postoffices  which 
can  be  reached  by  Government  trans- 
portation, while  there  are  only  about 
30,000  offices  which  can  be  directly  reached 
through  the  agency  of  various  express 
companies." 

The  admission  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  is  also  satisfactory.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "flat  rate"  charged  the  Brit- 
ish Postoffice  for  the  transmission  of  11- 
pound  packages  between  New  York  and 
any  other  express  office  in  the  United 
States  (which  the  British  postal  guide 
says  is  1  shilling,  or  24  cents,  but  which 
the  Second  Postmaster-General  asserts  is 
about  50  cents),  he  says:  "No  doubt  the 
flat  rate  received  by  the  American  ex- 
press companies  for  all  parcels  is  fully  re- 
munerative on  the  basis  of  their  domestic 
rates,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  company  would  be  willing  to  con- 
clude a  similar  arrangement  with  any 
large  shipper  in  this  country  who  might 
desire  a  uniform  rate  for  a  given  weight 
of  packages  regardless  of  distance." 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we  take  the  gentleman's  own  figures  and 
say  that  for  50  cents  11-pound  packages 
can  be  carried  at  a  flat  rate  all  over  the 
Union  on  a  "fully  remunerative"  basis 
by  the  express  companies;  is  it  not  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  infer  that  such  a  basis 
ought  to  be  "  fully  remunerative  "  to  the 
Postoffice  Department  ?  If  not,  why  not  P 
And  if  a  50-cent  postage  stamp  rate 
"fully"  remunerates  the  express  com- 
panies on  parcels  of  eleven  pounds  why 
does  the  postoffice  make  citizens  pay  64 
cents  for  four  pounds? 

But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  admit 
that  Mr.  Shallenberger  is  justified  in 
mixing  up  what  the  British  postoffice 
specially  calls  the  "non-postal"  charge 
(of  2  shillings  on  all  parcels)  with  the 
transportation  dues.  The  difference  be- 
tween 11-pound  packages  delivered  in 
New  York  or  delivered  in  California  is 
simply  24  cents,  and  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind  that  seems  to  be  the  sum 
paid  for  the  extra  distance  covered.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  from  the  official  point  of 
view,  and  see  double,  that  24  cents  is  48 
cents. 

The  National  Grange. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Portland 
some  general  facts  about  the  Order 
were  brought  out,  as  noted  in  an  outline 
in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  Treas- 
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urer  Mrs.  E.  S.  McDowell  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  reported  receipts  for  the  year 
to  be  $52,716.85;  expenses,  $19,513.10, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $33,203.75. 
The  rollcall  of  States  showed  the 
Grange  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
everywhere.  New  Hampshire  reported 
266  subordinate  and  19  Pomona  Granges 
and  a  Grange  fire  insurance  organiza- 
tion having  more  than  $7,000,000  in 
policies.  More  than  100  members  of 
the  Order  have  just  been  elected  to 
serve  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  Grange  school  law  will 
probably  be  enacted  this  winter.  Con- 
necticut reported  121  Granges  and  a 
healthy  membership.  Minnesota  re- 
ported gains  during  the  year.  Ohio  has 
organized  twenty-five  new  Granges  and 
a  traveling  library  is  a  Grange  feature 
in  that  State.  Pennsylvania  reported 
7000  new  members  this  year  and  a 
Grange  life  insurance  is  becoming  a 
feature  of  the  Order.  South  Carolina 
reported  the  Order  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Grange  has  forged 
ahead.  Maine  makes  a  banner  report, 
with  24  Pomona  Granges  and  374  sub- 
ordinate Granges.  It  has  organized 
twenty-eight  subordinate  Granges  the 
past  year.  The  total  membership  in 
Maine  is  47,772;  thirteen  new  Grange 
halls  were  dedicated  the  past  year,  and 
the  cost,  on  the  average,  was  $3700, 
although  one  cost  $14,500.  One  Grange 
has  a  membership  of  784,  with  a  possi- 
bility of  making  it  850  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Overseer  T.  C.  Atkeson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia offered  a  resolution  on  peace  and 
arbitration,  indorsing  the  work  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  other  sim- 
ilar societies. 

By  invitation,  November  22,  the  dele- 
gates took  a  special  train  for  Corvallis, 
where  they  visited  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange,  consisted  chiefly  in 
providing  salaries  for  the  officers  of  the 
national  body.  The  Worthy  Master's 
compensation  was  fixed  at  $500  a  year, 
$3  a  day  and  expenses  while  away  from 
his  office;  the  Worthy  Lecturer  $400 
and  the  same  per  diem  and  traveling 
expenses;  the  Worthy  Treasurer  $400 
and  expenses ;  the  High  Priest  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
$3  a  day  and  expenses,  while  engaged 
in  Grange  work.  About  $7000  was  set 
apart  as  a  lecture  and  extension  fund, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Executive  Committee  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  powers  now  con- 
ferred upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  not  ample  enough,  and 
the  legislation  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
powers  was  recommended.  The  report 
indorsed  the  parcels  post  and  con- 
demned the  effort  being  made  to  repeal 
the  oleo  law.  The  committee  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  Grange  adopt  reso- 
lutions favoring  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators.  The  report 
closed  by  reindorsing  Congressman  Cur- 
rier's bill  providing  for  Federal  aid  in 
building  roads,  now  before  Congress, 
and  emphatically  denounced  the  trusts 
and  urged  the  enforcement  of  present 
laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 
322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 

secured  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 
1st,  2d  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 
World's  Championship. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 

BECAUSE    EACH  ONE 

USES 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 
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Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse 
No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


mvrwn 


WHERE  THERE  ARE  COWS 

No  matter  how  few  or  how  many,  there  should  he  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

its  use  means  Pure  Milk,  Heavy  Cream,  and  the  Best  of  Butter.  No 
Home  Dairy— no  Country  Place— complete  without  a  DE  LAVAL. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  we  will  send  you 
our  1904  Catalogue  and  other  valuable  dairy  Information  Free. 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  kSS^EES: 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


Manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  [MolrlWfWwiPi 


r- OR    TOWN    lAZ-PVTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL  TANKS— ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


f 

NITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

DAT  TP    rVT  TTT-TPTTh  Xt  ffl     3  J8  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dl\L*r  VJUI\>  \J\J  1  1  llVlI-i  OC  V^.  W. ,       Also  at  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by- 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insalate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price ;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Gas  ••'Oil  [nines 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  [the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Not.  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


!l  To  Irrigators! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  W6.SO 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  for  circulars 


to 


B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  wed  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinate  n 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Pear  Blight  in  Northern  California. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 


spraying  before  further  infection  can 
take  place.  Why,  then,  if  the  germ  of 
pear  blight  is  accessible  to  the  honey 
bee,  is  it  so  certain  that  a  proper  spray 
at  the  proper  time  might  not  reach 
and  destroy  the  same  source  of  infec- 
tion ?  This  is  but  one  suggestion  as  to 
the  outlook  for  better  methods  of  blight 
control.  Too  little  effort  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  That  the  dis- 
ease is  a  very  destructive  one,  or  that 
it  is  bacterial  and  develops  internally, 
does  not  preclude  its  successful  control 
by  some  practical  method,  or  justify 
the  abandonment  of  a  valuable  industry 
without  more  of  an  effort  than  has  yet 
been  put  forth  in  California  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Investigation  Needed. — The  inves- 
tigation of  plant  diseases  is  the  work 
of  the  specialist  in  that  study,  with 
the  assistance  and  co  operation  of 
growers  and  practical  men.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject 
in  California,  where  of  all  States  it  is 
of  most  importance.  When  one  con- 
siders a  State  like  Connecticut,  smaller 
than  many  of  our  single  counties,  with 
two  Experiment  Stations  ;  or  a  region 
like  New  England,  of  little  agricultural 
importance  and  an  area  not  more  than 
half  that  of  our  State,  with  seven  Ex- 
periment Stations  ;  while  in  California 
no  provision  whatever  has  been  made 
by  the  State  for  experimental  investi- 
gation of  plant  diseases  other  than 
those  caused  by  insects,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  regard  to  pear 
blight,  walnut  blight,  vine  diseases, 
root  knot,  root  rot,  citrus  troubles, 
apple  diseases,  grain  smuts,  and  a  host 
of  their  kind,  we  are  still  largely  in  the 
dark  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  pear  blight  a 
chorough  investigation,  under  State 
tontrol,  appears  to  me  to  be  most  ur- 
gent. The  industry  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  whole  State,  and  con- 
cerns more  or  less  directly  a  large 
share  of  its  population.  The  Bartlett 
pear  is  our  most  valuable  deciduous 
fruit,  and  the  Sacramento  valley  its 
greatest  seat  of  production.  What 
hurts  this  business  hurts  California.  The 
blight  may  not  prove  as  destructive 
here  as  in  the  San  Joaquin,  but  the 
danger  is  too  near  and  too  real  to  be 
made  light  of.  Better  too  much  than 
too  little,  or  too  late,  in  such  a  matter. 

To  investigate  this  matter  effectively 
and  thoroughly  with  regard  to  all  parts 
of  the  region  concerned  will  require 
assistants  for  carrying  out  field  and 
laboratory  work,  giving  their  chief  at- 
tention to  this  alone,  necessary  equip- 
ment, appliances  and  materials,  and 
provision  for  the  various  considerable 
expenses  attached  to  such  work  if  it  is 
carried  on  vigorously  and  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
problem.  A  department  of  plant 
diseases  having  been  recently  created 
at  the  State  University  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  asparagus  growers,  the 
work  of  which  is  particularly  along  this 
line,  the  only  obstacle  to  proceeding 
with  the  pear  blight  investigation,  is 
the  matter  of  financial  support.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  this  be 
afforded  either  by  the  growers  the 
mselves,  the  several  counties  most  con- 
cerned, or  by  the  State.  The  last  prop- 
osition seems  most  feasible.  To  collect 
a  subscription  or  assessment  from 
various  growers  would  limit  the  work 
by  personal  considerations  not  desirable 
in  such  a  case.  To  depend  upon  the 
action  of  various  county  officials  would 
also  prevent  a  uniform  effort  and  ap- 
plication of  results.  In  the  Legisla- 
ture support  should  come  from  every 
pear-growing  section  for  such  a  pro- 
position as  this,  and  work  could  be 
carried  on  with  State  support  wherever 
most  desirable  or  necessary  without 
regard  to  personal  or  single  county 
interests.  With  such  an  investigation 
supported  by  the  State,  work  could 
also  be  done  incidentally  on  many  other 
similar  troubles  occurring  in  the  same 


localities  and  a  department  of  plant 
disease  investigation  worthy  of  the 
name  permanently  established. 


THE  FIELD. 


Winter  Killing  of  Ground  Squirrels. 

"I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  squirrels,"  said  one  foot- 
hill farmer  to  another  within  the  hear- 
ing of  a  San  Jose  Herald  representa- 
tive recently. 

"I  can  do  it,"  said  the  one  ad- 
dressed. "I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  I  have  rid  my  own  place  of 
the  pests  and  most  of  my  neighbors 
have  done  the  same  thing.  Three 
years  ago  I  bought  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  the  foothills  near  Mountain 
View.  It  was  lying  wild,  uncultivated 
and  unfenced  and  the  land  was  literally 
riddled  with  squirrel  holes.  I  wanted 
to  plant  the  land  to  orchard,  but  was 
afraid  to  do  so  because  of  the  multitude 
of  squirrels  which  I  feared  would  con- 
sume the  young  trees,  so  instead  I 
sowed  grain  for  hay.  I  then  started 
in  to  fight  the  squirrels  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  with  phosphorus, 
strychnine,  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
other  poisons.  By  April  1st  the 
rodents  had  eaten  out  patches  of  the 
equal  in  the  aggregate  to  about  20%  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  field.  About 
this  time  I  observed  a  neighbor  using 
bisulphide  of  carbon  fumes,  which  he 
forced  into  the  squirrel  holes  by  means 
of  a  galvanized  cylinder,  with  bellows 
attached.  I  procured  a  similar  outfit, 
followed  his  advice  and  killed  off  95%  of 
the  squirrels  the  first  time  I  went  over 
the  land.  I  have  repeated  the  applica- 
tion occasionally  since  both  on  my  own 
land  and  vacant  fields  adjoining  me  and 
have  kept  the  little  pests  in  entire  sub- 
jection, at  small  cost,  from  that  day  to 
this. 

"I  planted  my  place  in  apricots  a 
year  ago  and  no  injury  worth  the  men- 
tion has  been  done  to  a  single  tree.  I 
have  not  used  the  carbon  pump  since 
last  August,  and  there  is  not  to-day  a 
single  squirrel  or  squirrel  hole  in  my 
orchard. 

"There  are  a  few  squirrels  in  neigh- 
boring pasture  fields  and  these  I  shall 
kill  off  in  the  spring  for  my  own  pro- 
tection, but  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will 
require  more  than  a  day  or  two's  time 
or  more  than  a  couple  of  gallons  of 
carbon. 

"The  best  time  to  apply  the  carbon 
is  when  the  ground  is  wet,  though  it 
can  be  done  quite  successfully  in  the 
summer  if  the  earth  is  not  cracked 
open  so  as  to  allow  the  fumes  to  es- 
cape. The  method  of  applying  is  to 
extend  the  hose  attached  to  the  pump 
into  the  hole  as  far  as  it  will  reach, 
then  tamp  fine  dirt  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  give  about  sixty  strokes  on 
the  bellows  to  force  in  a  sufficiency  of  the 
fumes,  withdraw  the  hose  and  retamp 
the  holes.  If  this  process  is  faithfully 
carried  out  95%  of  the  holes  will  not  be 
reopened,  unless  by  other  squirrels 
coming  from  the  outside.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  experimented  with  this 
remedy  have  failed  to  use  sufficient  car- 
bon, and  have  therefore  not  met  with 
as  satisfactory  results  as  I  have  re- 
lated, but  where  the  carbon  is  properly 
applied  it  is  a  dead-sure  shot." 


Calf  Costs  Shasta  County  $2000.— 
Redding  special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  The 
locally  famous  heifer  calf  case  came  to  a 
close  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  jury,  which  had  the  case  in  its  hands 
since  10  o'clock  Saturday  night,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Clar- 
ence Turner,  the  defendant,  who  had 
been  accused  of  stealing  the  heifer  calf  in 
question  from  Thomas  B.  Armstrong, 
at  Shingletown,  on  May  8th  last.  The 
case  occupied  the  attention  of  the  supe- 
rior court  all  week,  and  has  been  an  ex- 
pensive one.  Forty-four  witnesses  were 
in  attendance  all  week,  and  none  of  them 
came  a  less  distance  than  40  miles,  and 
there  were  character  witnesses  from  Sac- 
ramento, Santa  Rosa  and  San  Francisco. 
County  Clerk  Blodgett  estimates  that  the 
cost  will  figure  up  at  least  $2000. 


Potash  as  Necessary  as  Rain 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Totash  will  never  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilizers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  hooks, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  will  send  fi-ee 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

SBBMAK  KALI  WOKKS 
98  Nassau  Street,         New  York. 


MEYEK.  WILSON  &  CO.,  Sun  Franc 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  ( 


SCO.  (' 
oast. 


Sheep  lire 

FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  to-day  for  free  circular  describing 
processof  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  soil. 

geo.  c  roedimg. 
Fresno,  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

1     Cuts  from 

PRUNING  SHEAR.  _^^^^H 

1 

of  1  imb  and 

n  "  t 

bruise  the 
bark. 

M     W  rite  for 

RHODES  MFG.  CO.^^^JCjljl 

1  circular 
i  and  prices. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.^^^ 

WEST  COAST  WIRE^IRON  WORKS 

i 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Etc* 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


F^OR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS.  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  ahout  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  in  Citrus  Stock  and 
CARNATION  Plants. 

The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

All  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Leu  toBoy  and  Levi  to  Bon.  Quickly,  easllv  started.  No  vibration  Can  he  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost—  portable,  sta- 
tionary or  traction.    Mention  this  paper.  SBND  FOB  CATALOGUE.  T11E  TLMPLK  PI  MP  CO-,  Ml'r...  Meagher  A  15th  *t>«. ,  Chicago,    THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


UNTIL   YOU  INVESTIGATE 

THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 


Established  1876. 


N 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Hay-wards,  Alameda  Co,,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIALTY  - 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


SEED 

For,  ^Bffiti&w  We 

nearly    WiUpf  huve 
50  years     ^^^^^^  supplied 

Farmers  and  Gardeners  with 

GREGORY'S 

SEEDS 

"Your  rataloiruo  contains  more  nw- 
ful  iul«>nu:tti(>n  than  1  liave  found 
in  half  a  »lozfii  others/*  write* 
a  customer.  Catalogue  free* 
J.J.  II.  i.KH.oky  *  MM, 


The 

most  careful  farmers 
rand  Kanlenrre  every  wliere^ 
pluce  conlidenre  in  Firry  s 
Seeds— the  kind  that  never  full. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

Tl 


CLEAN,  &  u* 
THRIFTY,  * 
Wei  1=  Rooted 

PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

Newcastle,  Cal. 


P 


HARDY  VINES  from  thi 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 

Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  iind  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson.  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SKE  THEM   BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS.  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 

Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


drape  Vines 

Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  Grapes  on 
their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Contracts  entered  into  now  for  bench 
grafting  for  season  of  1906. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  everything  in 
the  nursery  line.  We  can  refer  you  to 
satisfied  customers  in  every  locality. 

Large  Catalogue  %rg£lffn%£ 

mation,  English  or  Spanish,  mailed  for 
5c.  postage. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Paid-up  Capital  $200,000.00 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  &  Gen'IMgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Growers  of  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  sorts 


NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 


INCORPORATED  1902. 


Fruit  Trees  ■  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

\A/rlte>    for    Price  List! 

NAPA,****  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-G0LD8TEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

Fruit  Trees? 

If  so,  you  can  save  money  by  patronizing  the 


Send  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS  THE 

LOB  INGIR  SMYRNA  FIG, 

The  Best  Variety  for  Drying  Purposes. 

P.  0.  Address,  CORNING,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       4I9-42I  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROSE  BUSHES 


grown  at  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Nursery  men, 
■<r    Dealers,  ,> 
Florists, 

CHASE  ROSE  CO.  (Incorporated)  riverside,  California 


Order  now  for  January  shipment.  Field  grown. 
Own  roots. 

Write  for  printed  prices  and  list  of  varieties. 
Wholesale  only. 


TREES 


Rruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  I904-I905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co.,  Ni«Ls- 

CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPANY.. 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

5IERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


OKapt 
I. 

II. 

III. 
l\. 
V. 
VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
California  Mission  Fruits. 
Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
The  Nursery. 
Budding  and  Grafting. 
Preparation  for  Planting. 
Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 
Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 
The  Apple. 
The  Aprioot. 
The  Cherry. 
The  Peach. 
The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 

XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond.Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

F»rlce>,  $2.00  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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John  Deere  Goods 


We  World's  Standard 


DEERE  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  LEVER  HARROW. 

2,  3,  4  and  5  sections  from  8  to  30  feet  wide.       Tooth  Bars  made  of  Heavy  U 
Bar  Steel;  Side  Bars  of  I  Bar  Steel.    Strong  Relief  Spring  on  Lever 
Preserves  Teeth  in  Rooty  or  Stony  Ground. 


NEW  DEAL  GANG,    the  ross  of  them  all. 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  Single  to  5  Gang.    Bottoms  have  proper  shape  to  scour 
in  the  most  difficult  soils.    Shares  are  heavy  and  have  reinforced  point 
which  gives  nearly  three  times  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  share. 


Co. 


From  I  to  5  Discs. 
Change  can  be 
Heaviest  Bea 


NEW  DEERE  DISC  PLOW. 

Can  be  Set  to  Cut  Either  8,  10  or  12  Inches  to  a  Disc, 
made  at  any  time  without  any  additional  parts.    Has  the 
ms  and  Strongest  Bearings  of  any  Plow  on  the  Market. 


Deere  Implement 

209-211  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON  S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patentsd  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


No  More  Wash  Day  Backaches. 

„^         ^MlW  pets  your  clothes  clean  without 

%3r%*>  m  IS      rubbing  them  to  pi.-ees.  Kcien- 

^L^W   ^aav     tiiic  const  run  ion  enables  the  i  K. 

al  ™^  to  do  your  work  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  anv  other  machine  on  the  market.  Being  the  only 
Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing,  it  operates 
so  easy  that 

An  Eight  Year  Old  Child  Can  Run  It 

while  you're  hanging  up  the  clothes.  There  is  noescape  of 
steam  from  the  (').  K.  washer,  therefore,  no  resulting  sick- 
ness. Thousands  in  use.  We  urge  that  you  see  the  O.  K.  at 
your  local  dealer's  store.  If  he  does  not  have  it  send  us  his 
name  and  wo  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 

H.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO., 
1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No.  513. 

Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.   Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


GREEN BANK 


F1?-^B££5?T?S  S0DA  and  PURE  POTASH. 
BEbT  TREE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  DIP 
T.  W.  MCKS0N.1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 


F'om  3-in.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 

cation  Plants. 


Irrigi 


CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 


than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  he  easily  taken  up  and  relatd, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.   All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.   We  contract 

for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

6th  and  Mat.  ..  Sis..  T.os  ANGELES. 
SOI  Market  si.,  san  FRANCISCO. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY, 


ATEIsTTS 

Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.   Expense  saved  inventors 
by   prel'minary  searches.     Communications  confidential. 
Inventor*'  guide  Tree  on  request.    DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  I860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Good  View  of  California  Boulders. 


California  has  boulders  just  as  she  has  other  good  things,  in  character- 
istic richness  and  profusion.  Fortunately,  too,  she  usually  has  them  collected 
in  great  quantities  in  places  where  they  can  do  least  harm,  viz.,  in  the  beds  of 
torrential  mountain  streams  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  foothills.  Over  the  great 
valley  plains,  where  the  chief  part  of  our  agricultural  lands  lie,  one  can  travel 
for  days  together  and  never  see  a  boulder  nor  even  its  poor  little  relative — 
the  cobblestone.  In  this  respect,  California  is  very  different  from  the  At- 
lantic States,  where  boulders  seem  to  have  been  dropped  with  great  care,  so 
that  every  man  can  have  some  on  his  farm,  and  what  it  has  cost  those  who 
do  not  like  boulders  to  blast  them  to  pieces  or  to  bury  them  below  the  reach 
of  the  plow,  is  too  great  to  write  about.  But  when  California  does  have 
boulders  she  has  them  in  good  shape,  like  the  boy  who  had  the  mumps  and  was 
proud  of  them.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  the 
boulders  are  rather  small,  on  the  whole,  for  exhibition  purposes.  There  are 
some  interesting  relations  of  the  boulders  to  the  rocks  below  which  are  in- 
teresting to  note.  In  some  regions  the  granite  below  is  too  soft  and  too  much 
decayed  to  be  made  available  as  building  stone,  and  yet  the  region  is  strewn 
with  boulders  of  granite  which  are  worked  up  into  fine  structural  material. 
In  the  region  about  Prescott,  Ariz.,  granite  boulders  from  3  or  4  feet  to  those 
20  feet  or  more  in  diameter  are  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  rotten  bedrock 


Granite  Boulders  on  a  California  Hilltop. 


granite.  These  have  been  extensively  worked  up 
and  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  granite 
regions  of  the  West. 

The  peculiar  weathering  of  massive  rocks  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  engraving.  It  is  known  as  "con- 
centric decomposition "  or  "  spheroidal  weather- 
ing "  of  massive  rocks.  It  also  occurs  to  some  ex- 
tent in  sandstones.  In  the  case  of  granite  these 
boulders  strewn  on  the  surface  are  identical  with  the 
underlying  bedrock,  of  which  they  originally  formed 
a  part,  but  for  some  reason  the  meteoric  agencies 
have  been  unable  to  affect  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  main  mass  of  the  rock.  Often  these  hard  un- 
altered granite  boulders  are  found  lying  on  a  bedrock 
of  decomposed  granite  in  which  a  shaft  may  be  sunk 
with  pick  and  shovel  to  a  depth  of  511  or  (!()  feel. 
Some  of  the  best  fruit  soils  of  our  foothills  are  made 
by  this  decomposition  of  granite;  and,  fortunately,  it 
is  rather  rare  to  find  such  an  aggregation  of  boulders 
E>s  the  picture  shows. 


Marechal  Niel,  the  Grandest  of  the  Tea  Roses. 


Two  Grand  Climbing  Roses  in  California. 


How  the  Lamarque  Adorns  a  Cottage  Home  in  California. 


The  adjacent  engravings  show  what  two  of  the 
world's  most  famous  climbing  roses  do  in  California. 
They  are  from  pictures  secured  by  the  Chase  Rose 
Co.  of  Riverside  to  demonstrate  their  claim  of  the 
desirability  of  roses  growing  on  their  own  roots  when 
they  have  California  conditions  to  make  their  start 
with. 

The  Lamarque  rose  is  a  good  grower  under  almost 
all  California  conditions  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
cover  a  habitation  with  a  bower  of  healthy  foliage 
and  snowy  bloom  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
freely  used  for  such  adornment,  also  for  hiyh  screens, 
hedges  and  the  like,  and  when  the  plant  escapes  to 
an  adjacent  tree  it  will  surmount  and  cover  it  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.  '  From  the  fogs  of  the  coast, 
across  the  heat  of  the  valleys  and  into  the  wintry 
conditions  of  the  mountains,  it  shows  strong  growth 
and  magnificent  bloom  without  much  question  as  to 
its  surroundings  and  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marechal  Niel,  which  is 
perhaps  our  grandest  rose  in  size,  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, is  a  little  more  particular  as  to  its  environ- 
ment. It  does  not  like  the  cool  summer  of  the  im- 
mediate coast  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  State,  and  too  free  exposure  to  the  summer 
winds  and  fogs  depresses  its  growth  and  locks  its 
buds  from  full  opening.  But  in  the  warmer  valleys, 
even  near  the  coast,  if  protected  by  intervening 
mountains  from  the  ocean  influences,  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  State  generally,  it  displays  its 
satisfaction,  as  the  engraving  shows. 
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The  Week. 

Shorter,  duller  and  darker  days  with  chill  and  fog 
and  a  threat  of  rain  in  the  air  are  in  contrast  with 
last  week's  brilliance,  but  meantime  the  sun  has 
swept  through  the  winter  solstice  and  is  now  north- 
ward bound  to  bring  in  due  time  delectable  summer 
days  to  the  north  temperate  zone.  Let  this  passing 
of  the  shortest  day  combine  with  the  holiday  spirit  to 
dissipate  the  depression  which  darkness  and  chill 
bring  even  to  sanguine  temperaments.  Christmas, 
which  will  come  soon  after  this  printing  reaches 
readers,  sheds  its  brilliance  over  the  current  days. 
The  week  is  being  given  freely  to  the  delights  of  the 
holiday  season.  Judging  from  casual  observation 
in  the  city  marts,  money  is  being  spent  as 
lavishly  as  usual  and  there  are  even  more 
than  the  usual  temptations  to  unloose  the  purse 
strings.  Judging  by  the  spendings,  which  are  in 
fact  a  good  measure,  Californians  are  going  to  have 
a  very  merry  Christmas  this  year.  There  is,  in  fact, 
every  reason  why  they  should,  for  nearly  all  lines  of 
effort  are  full  of  activity  and  its  rewards.  Conditions 
through  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  State  promise 
abundant  production.  The  air  is  full  of  enterprises 
and  development  and  the  ranks  of  new  home  makers 
are  full  and  long.  It  is  a  good  year  to  be  alive  in;  a 
good  year  to  be  so  full  of  gladness  that  impulses  to 
distribute  gladness  shall  be  strong  and  warm.  Let 
it  be  then  an  occasion  with  all  of  us  not  only  to  be 
glad,  but  to  make  glad,  the  influence  of  such  a  use  of 
the  Christmas  chance  will  not  end  with  the  week  nor 
with  the  year — it  will  remain  to  bless  a  lifetime  with- 
out end. 

Wheat  futures  have  fluctuated,  but  are  stronger 
at  the  close.  Spot  wheat  is  quiet  and  steady.  One 
mixed  cargo,  largely  barley,  has  gone  to  Europe. 
One  charter  has  been  made  at  16s  3d  for  Europe — 
the  lowest  of  the  season;  other  ships  have  gone  out 
in  ballast  for  Australia.  Barley  is  strong  for  high 
class  feed,  which  can  be  delivered  to  fill  contracts. 
There  is  some  call  for  Europe  and  Asia,  but  buyers 
are  trying  hard  to  bear  prices.  The  best  seed  oats 
are  strong;  corn  is  lower;  rye  is  firm.  Beans  are 
all  quiet  except  pinks,  which  are  stiffer.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  unchanged,  but  are  firmly  held  and  the 
demand  is  fair.  The  higher  grades  of  hay  are  better 
in  tone,  as  Asiatic  shipments  are  expected  and  the 
Government  is  also  looked  for  as  a  buyer.  Beef  and 
mutton  meet  a  good  trade  at  prices  unchanged, 
except  the  high  figures  for  Christmas  specials. 
Hogs  are  weak,  but  not  lower;  packers  are  oper- 
ating a  little.  Butter  is  up,  but  not  very  firm 
at    the    advance,     as    cold     storage  supplies 


watch  the  chance  to  rush  out.  The  same  is 
true  of  eggs,  which  like  to  get  out  of  the  cold, 
and  this  is  possible  because  the  best  fresh  are 
moderately  firm  and  not  in  large  receipt.  Poultry 
is  selling  fairly,  choice  chickens,  ducks  and  geese 
going  better  than  last  week.  Turkeys  are,  of  course, 
the  principal  thing,  and  they  are  dragging  a  little 
because  buyers  are  holding  off,  expecting  more  East- 
ern to  arrive  on  Friday,  and  no  great  change  in  val- 
ues is  expected.  The  health  authorities  are  alert  for 
embalmed  birds  held  over  from  Thanksgiving.  Pota- 
toes are  firmly  held;  Salinas  and  Oregon  not  abun- 
dant and  Rivers  in  ample  supply.  Onions  are  un- 
changed, with  plenty  to  meet  current  demands. 
Apples  are  steady  and  supplies  liberal.  Choice 
oranges  are  in  good  demand  and  not  abundant,  though 
common  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Lemons  and  limes 
are  dull  during  low  temperatures.  The  dried  fruit 
trade  has  the  holiday  dullness,  but  everything  except 
dried  apples  is  in  good  shape.  Nearly  half  a  million 
pounds  of  prunes  have  gone  out,  chiefly  to  Germany. 
Nuts  are  quiet.  Little  honey  is  offered  and  little 
called  for.  Hops  are  doing  nothing  here,  though 
sales  at  the  north  are  better  than  last  week.  Wool 
is  firm  and  little  in  sight  at  this  point. 

The  bunch  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  southern  Cali 
fornia  listed  on  page  382  of  our  issue  of  December  10 
will  begin  before  New  Years  and  fill  the  following 
week.  They  will  all  be  full  of  interest.  We  wish, 
however,  to  call  special  attention  to  the  largest  of 
the  group — the  Farmers'  Club  Institute,  which  will 
open  in  Santa  Barbara  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
3rd,  and  continue  until  Friday.  This  is  the  great 
assembly  of  the  south  in  the  agricultural  interest  and 
is  not  only  generously  supplied  with  University 
speakers,  but  has  a  full  contribution  of  well-consid- 
ered addresses  and  discussions  from  representatives 
of  the  southern  California  farmers'  clubs.  It  will  be 
a  very  good  time  to  make  a  southern  trip  and  be  en- 
tertained and  edified,  and  reduced  rates  can  be  had 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  threads  that  country. 
Our  central  and  northern  Californians  should  indulge 
in  visits  to  the  south,  taste  the  warm  welcome  of  the 
people  and  note  their  ways. 

That  cow  demonstration  at  St.  Louis,  of  which  we 
had  the  Jersey  aspect  recently,  does  not  seem  to 
strike  the  advocates  of  other  breeds  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  are  going  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
show  what  those  divergent  views  are.  It  is  becoming 
doubtful  whether  any  competitive  test  can  be  planned 
and  carried  out  which  will  settle  anything  to  the  satis- 
faction of  rivals.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  not  best  that  any 
such  demonstration  should  be  had  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
could  be.  This,  however,  can  be  acknowledged  by 
all — that  all  such  tests  bring  all  the  competing  breeds 
more  sharply  into  the  light  of  public  interest  and  the 
result  is  toward  having  better  cattle  all  around.  If 
this  view  be  true,  and  we  have  much  confidence  in  it, 
then  all  the  tests  and  all  the  sharp  disputes  which 
follow  them  are  worth  having.  The  next  illustration 
will  be  at  Portland  next  summer  and  great  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  it. 

A  new  secretary  has  been  chosen  for  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Albert  Lindley,  a  man  of 
good  repute  and  much  experience  in  public  affairs, 
being  chosen.  He  comes  into  administration  of  the 
Society's  affairs  at  a  very  interesting  time.  A  new 
site  for  State  Fair  grounds  has  been  chosen — what  is 
known  as  the  Lansing  tract,  eighty  acres,  at  $22,000. 
It  is  near  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  attainable 
by  car  lines  and  railroad,  and  is  said  to  be 
construction  of  a  race  track,  and  has  room,  in  addi- 
tion, for  grandstands,  pavilions  and  exhibit  halls. 
There  seems  to  be  a  popular  demand  that  the  old 
pavilion  shall  be  removed  from  the  Capitol  grounds. 

There  is  good  ground  for  the  protest  of  the  Hum- 
boldt county  dairymen  against  the  disposition  of  the 
San  Francisco  merchants  to  gamble  so  freely  in 
Eastern  butter.  The  Humboldt  County  Creamery 
Exchange  claims  that  this  season's  low  prices  are  due 
to  speculative  operations  on  the  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  commission  houses.  The  records  of  butter 
receipts  of  San  Francisco  from  the  East  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August  show  that  millions 
of  pounds  of  cheap  and  inferior  Eastern  butter  was 
brought  out  and  placed  in  storage,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  selling  of  fresh  California  creameries.  I 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Green  Manuring  of  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  a  prune  orchard  near 
Santa  Clara.  Part  of  the  land  is  a  fairly  dry,  sandy 
loam,  part  is  a  lower  formation  of  clay.  It  was  all 
cropped  for  hay  many  years  before  I  planted  it  in 
trees.  In  the  vicinity  soils  thus  worn-drained  have, 
I  hear,  been  largely  benefited  by  green  manuring — 
by  sowing  cowpea  or  other  forage  plant  early  in 
winter  and  "  turning  it  under  "  in  spring.  On  read- 
ing the  article  "  Inoculating  the  Soil,"  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Century,  I  wondered  if  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  experiment  with  the  orchard  by  obtaining 
some  of  the  "nitrogen-fixing"  preparation  from 
Washington  and  preparing  seed  of  some  leguminous 
plants  and  sowing  as  above  set  forth. — Owner,  New 
York. 

The  theory  of  green  manuring  evidently  holds  true 
with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  orchard  lands 
in  your  district  of  California.  The  application  of  it, 
however,  has  to  be  undertaken  with  due  regard  to 
local  conditions.  In  those  districts  of  California  which 
are  largely  dependent  upon  rainfall,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  growth  of  the  leguminous  plants  during  the 
winter  time,  when  there  is  moisture  present  which 
the  trees  do  not  need.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desir- 
able to  sow  the  legumes  as  soon  as  there  is  moisture 
enough  from  the  early  rains,  and  to  plow  under  early 
in  the  spring,  so  that  the  vegetation  may  decay  and 
not  interfere  with  the  clean  culture  and  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  surface  during  the  dry  season. 
Now  the  cowpea  is  not  at  all  suited  to  that  growth, 
because  it  is  a  summer  grower  and  will  not  stand 
even  the  light  frosts  of  the  California  winter.  Two  of 
the  best  leguminous  plants  for  Avinter  growth  in  Cali- 
fornia are  Burr  clover  (which  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  State  naturally)  and  common  field  peas. 
Experiments  are  continually  being  made  to  deter- 
mine the  suitability  of  other  plants  and  something 
better  may  yet  appear,  but  the  two  named  are  the 
most  trustworthy  so  far. 

As  to  whether  you  need  inoculation  along  the  lines 
of  the  Century's  article,  to  which  you  allude,  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  the  bacteria  satisfactory  to 
the  growth  of  these  plants  are  already  present  or 
not.  They  are  clearly  present  in  coast  California 
situations,  as  is  shown  by  the  free  growth  of  the 
plants  mentioned,  and  there  is  apparently  nothing  to 
be  gained  in  such  situations  from  introducing  the 
bacteria.  Experiments,  however,  in  that  line  are 
always  interesting  and  may  demonstrate  something 
which  it  does  now  seem  now  to  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect. If  you  have  good  supervision  of  the  place,  you 
can  hardly  miss  it  by  getting  in  Burr  clover  or  field 
peas,  or  both,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  are  having 
a  very  mild  winter  and  conditions  seem  to  be  favor- 
able for  growth  even  during  what  is  oftentimes  the 
closed  part  of  the  winter. 

Tomato  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — This  year  I  planted  fifty  acres 
of  Stone  tomatoes  on  mixed  sandy  land  near  Dixon. 
Our  plants  grew  splendidly  and  blossomed  by  April 
liHh.  We  used  great  care  in  the  irrigation  of  same, 
and  watered  them  four  times  from  the  end  of  June  to 
last  of  August.  They  seemed  to  grow  all  to  vines 
and  covered  the  ground  completely,  but  the  blossoms 
fell  off,  and  did  not  show  fruit  until  middle  of  August; 
they  then  bore  extremly  heavy,  but  the  September 
rains  nearly  ruined  our  entire  crop.  I  had  raised 
tomatoes  on  Sacramento  river  bottom  land  and  the 
blossoms  always  stuck  and  produced  fruit.  I  used 
the  same  care  of  these,  but  all  early  blossoms  fell  off. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  of  producing  better 
results?  Do  you  know  of  any  other  early  kind  that 
is  a  good  producer  and  good  size? — Grower,  Dixon. 

The  description  of  the  behavior  of  your  tomato 
plants  seems  to  indicate  that  you  used  too  much 
water  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  else  the 
soil  retained  too  much  from  the  rainfall.  Whenever 
a  tomato  plant  grows  so  vigorously  it  cannot  hold  its 
blossoms,  because  what  is  called  the  vegetative 
energy  of  the  plant  is  greater  than  its  fruiting 
energy,  the  blossoms  only  will  set  after  this  vegeta- 
tive energy  becomes  somewhat  reduced  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  moisture  later  in  the  season.  Your 
different  experience  on  the  Sacramento  river  indi- 
cates that  there  must  have  been  a  different  condition 
which  forced  the  plants  to  make  more  moderate 
growth,  and  in  that  case  to  hold  their  blossoms  well. 
The  only  thing  that  we  can  suggest  is  that  you  set 
the  plants  a  little  later,  after  the  soil  has  lost  part  of 
its  moisture,  and  then  do  not  irrigate  unless  you  see 
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by  some  wilting  of  the  vine  that  the  plant  needs 
moisture.  For  early  tomatoes,  if  you  want  early 
tomatoes  very  much,  you  will  probably  have  to  grow 
them  on  the  uplands,  like  the  hill  slopes  in  the  Vaca- 
ville  and  Winters  district,  for  there  the  soil  is  shal- 
lower, parts  with  its  moisture  more  readily  and  also 
has  a  higher  heat  early  in  the  season,  which  checks 
growth  somewhat  and  promotes  fruiting.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  variety  of  the  tomato.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  escaping  such  a  vigorous 
growth  of  vine  early  in  the  season. 

Licorice  and  Peppermint. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  discuss  the  growing  of 
licorice  and  peppermint,  and  tell  what  is  the  process 
of  distilling  the  latter? — P.  L.  C,  Stockton. 

Licorice  and  peppermint  will  grow  very  freely  in 
California,  but  neither  of  them  offers  any  profit. 
Licorice  root  grows  very  readily  in  light  lands  of  the 
reclaimed  islands,  but  the  cost  of  getting  the  roots 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  cost  of  the  freight  to  the 
Eastern  market  are  both  too  great  to  enable  Cali- 
fornia growers  to  compete  with  the  growers  of  Sicily. 
The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Lea  of  Elkgrove  tried  this  experi- 
ment to  his  full  satisfaction  and  finally  abandoned  the 
effort.  The  licorice  plant  is  a  rank  weed  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  exterminate  if  you  desire  to  use  the 
land  for  other  purposes.  As  for  the  growing  of  pep- 
permint, the  fact  is  that  all  the  peppermint  oil  that 
can  be  produced  profitably  is  now  being  made  in  one 
or  two  counties  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  even  in 
those  counties  the  oversupply  often  causes  such  a 
reduction  in  the  price  that  the  crop  is  no  longer 
profitable.  Peppermint  growing  has  also  been  faith- 
fully tried  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  here  and 
there,  all  the  way  from  California  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  always  without  profit.  The  distil- 
lation is  a  simple  matter,  merely  requiring  a  couple 
of  tubs,  like  our  windmill  tanks,  made  steam  tight 
and  connected  with  any  kind  of  a  steam  boiler,  with 
suitable  valves  so  that  the  steam  can  be  turned  first 
into  one  tank  and  then  into  another,  so  that  one  tank 
is  being  filled  with  the  mint  while  the  other  is  being 
distilled  by  the  passage  of  the  steam  which  is  col- 
lected in  the  large  tin  "worm,"  where  the  steam 
condenses  and  the  oil  and  water  run  out  together, 
the  former  being  run  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  suitable  receptacles.  The  culture  of  the 
plant  is  very  simple.  It  is  grown,  cut  with  a  mower, 
and  brought  to  the  still,  very  much  as  alfalfa  is 
taken  to  the  stack.  California  could  produce  any 
quantity  of  it,  but  there  is  no  inducement  to  under- 
take it.  California  needs  good  poultry,  dairy  and 
garden  products,  and  there  is  more  opportunity  in 
them  than  in  these  peculiar  things,  for  which,  on  the 
whole,  the  world  has  little  demand. 

Black  Knot  of  the  Vine. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  send  specimens  of  diseased 
grape  vines,  which  I  suppose  is  black  knot.  Has 
pruning  anything  to  do  with  the  disease,  and  have  I 
been  leaving  too  much  growth  on  the  vines  ?  I  have 
been  told  that  too  short  pruning  will  produce  such, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  through  the  columns  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
— Subscriber,  Lodi. 

The  specific  cause  has  not  been  made  out,  but  has 
been  presumed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  root  knot 
of  fruit  trees  ;  but  it  may  not  be  so.  As  for  condi- 
tions, they  are  too  little  known  to  say  much  about. 
The  theory  of  many  has  been  that  short  pruning 
caused  an  extravasation  of  sap,  resulting  in  abnor- 
mal cell  growth.  You  have  been  working  just  the 
other  way  and  reach  the  same  result.  The  fact  is 
no  one  knows  the  cause  and  notions  are  very  con- 
flicting. 

Stocks  for  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  us  where  cherry 
trees  on  Morello  stock  can  be  obtained?  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  your  advertisers  have  them  only  on 
Mahaleb  and  Mazzard.  How  does  the  Morello  thrive 
in  clay  soils,  and  how  does  it  resist  extremes  of  wet- 
ness and  drought  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
stock?  Is  it  in  use  to  any  extent  in  California,  and 
can  you  refer  us  to  any  grower  with  orchards  on  that 
stock? — John  Swett  &  Son,  Martinez. 

Morello  stock  is  not  used  in  California,  and  we 
doubt  if  you  can  obtain  trees  on  that  root  from  any 
of  our  nurserymen.  The  Morello  is  also  under  con- 
demnation in  the  East  for  poor  growth  and  inhospi- 
tality  to  buds  or  grafts  of  sweet  cherries  which  are 
entrusted  to  it.  Even  in  localities  where  the  Hearts 
and  Bigarreaux  are  doubtful,  and  the  Dukes  are 


planted  because  they  are  more  hardy,  the  Mahaleb 
root  is  chosen  for  the  latter,  although  a  Morello 
would  seem  to  be  nearer  to  its  nature.  Even  when  a 
dwarf  tree  is  desired  the  root  is  generally  the  Maha- 
leb, and  dwarfing  is  secured  by  cutting  back  continu- 
ously. All  this  is  against  the  Morello  root.  It  seems 
to  have  had  every  opportunity  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment and  trial  for  generations,  and  yet  such  is  its 
condemnation.  It  is  a  dwarfing  root,  and,  if  a  better 
grower,  might  have  cut  a  better  figure  in  pomological 
practice.  It  will  endure  clay  soils  and  alternations 
of  saturation  and  drought,  but  so  will  the  Mahaleb, 
and  the  Mahaleb  is  a  vastly  better  grower.  Until 
quite  recently  nearly  all  California  trees  were  propa- 
gated on  the  black  Mazzard,  as  you  know,  but  very 
recently  the  Mahaleb  is  coming  into  use  in  the  more 
trying  situations,  and  is,  under  California  conditions, 
a  sufficiently  free  grower  to  answer  the  purpose. 


The  Pecan  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  latest  conclusions 
about  pecan  growing  in  California  ?  Does  it  justify 
investment  ? — Reader,  San  Bernardino. 

There  are  indeed  places  at  certain  elevations  and 
away  from  the  coast  where  the  seasons  are  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  make  the  pecan  tree  behave  itself, 
but  wherever  it  has  been  tried  thus  far  near  the 
coast  it  has  kept  growing  too  late  in  the  season  and 
has  failed  to  mature  its  nuts  properly;  nor  does  it  en 
joy  the  dry  heat  of  the  interior,  except  on  rich,  deep 
lands  with  ample  moisture.  The  places  where  it 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia would  be  in  some  of  the  mountain  valleys 
where  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  soil  and  moisture 
to  keep  the  tree  growing  well  and  still  signs  of  the 
approach  of  winter  sharp  enough  to  remind  it  that 
the  season  is  closing.  The  subject  of  pecan  growing 
as  related  in  California  is  of  exceeding  interest,  but 
its  present  standing  indicates  that  investments 
should  be  made  with  great  care  and  almost  wholly  on 
an  experimental  basis. 

When  to  Sow  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
best  time  for  sowing  alfalfa  in  this  valley,  and  let  me 
have  any  bulletins  you  may  have  on  alfalfa  culture? — 
Enquirer,  Napa. 

The  time  of  sowing  alfalfa  depends  upon  the  local 
liability  to  sharp  frosts.  If  you  had  sown  it  after  the 
heavy  September  rains,  it  would  by  this  time  have 
been  high  enough,  probably,  to  endure  frosts  without 
serious  injury,  but  now  it  would  not  be  safe  to  sow 
until  the  heavy,  freezing  and  cold  rains  of  winter  are 
over.  In  your  part  of  the  State,  on  the  lower  lands 
a  March  sowing  would  probably  be  satisfactory — pos- 
sibly even  a  little  later  than  that,  if  March  is  cold 
and  rainy.  On  the  uplands  of  your  valley,  where 
frosts  are  almost  absent  and  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
retentive,  alfalfa  can  be  successfully  sown  in  Febru- 
ary, about  the  same  time  that  spring  sowing  is  done 
in  the  interior  valleys.  As  you  will  see  by  the  fore- 
going, it  is  not  possible  to  set  definite  dates,  because 
times  are  dependent  upon  local  conditions  of  temper- 
ature and  rainfall. 

A  Deterrent  for  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  last  issue  a  reader  in- 
quires about  destroying  gophers  in  carnations.  I 
read  several  years  ago  that  they  would  not  invade 
ground  where  hen  manure  was  freely  used.  At  that 
time  I  was  looking  after  several  carnation  beds  and, 
as  hen  manure  is  called  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for 
carnations,  that  was  being  used — and,  while  I  looked 
after  them  for  years,  the  gophers  did  not  bother 
them,  although  working  in  places  where  that  was  not 
used.  I  have  a  few  carnations  that  I  noticed  a  short 
time  ago  a  gopher  was  working  toward  and,  as  I  had 
not  fertilized  them,  I  dug  a  trench  about  a  foot  deep 
on  the  gopher  side  and  put  hen  manure  in  bottom 
and  on  ground  around,  and  he  soon  left  for  some 
tomato  vines  where  I  located  him  and  dispatched  him 
with  a  shot  gun.— F.  H.  F.,  Carlsbad. 

This  is  interesting  and  worth  trying.  Hen  manure 
may  be  used,  however,  with  some  circumspection, 
because  it  is  very  energetic  as  a  fertilizer  and  in 
excess  too  near  the  plants  may  be  destructive. 

All  Two-Rowed  Barleys  not  Chevalier. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  bought  some  barley  of  Mr. 
Hageman  of  Livermore  valley,  called  Moravian.  He 
got  his  start  at  the  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  I  am  selling  it  and  I  find  parties  who 
call  it  the  Chevalier.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  dif 
ference  between  the  two  barlevs,  as  they  are  both 
two-rowed. — Grower,  Yolo  county. 

The  Moravian  barley  is  not  the  Chevalier.    Both  of 


them  are  two-rowed  barleys,  and  for  that  reason 
some  people  are  disposed  to  consider  them  identical, 
because  they  do  not  know  that  there  are  scores  of 
two-rowed  barleys  which  are  neither  Moravian  nor 
Chevalier.  The  difference  between  the  Moravian  and 
Chevalier,  as  manifested  by  growth  in  California,  is 
in  the  superior  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the 
Moravian,  as  it  has  demonstrated  its  success  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  Chevalier  has  not  proved  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  same  thing  will  probably  be  true 
of  some  other  two-rowed  barleys  which  are  now  being 
introduced  for  trial  and  of  which  a  distribution  on  a 
small  scale  will  be  undertaken  this  year  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  University. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  19,  1904. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Light  rain  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The  lat- 
ter part  was  cool,  partly  cloudy  and  foggy,  with  heavy 
frosts  in  some  places.  Grain  continues  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  is  making  fair  growth.  The  acreage  already 
sown  to  grain  is  large  and  will  be  materially  increased. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress.  Green  feed  is 
plentiful,  but  its  growth  has  been  somewhat  checked  by 
cool  weather.  Oranges  and  olives  have  not  been  in- 
jured by  frost.  The  olive  crop  is  neariy  all  gathered 
and  orange  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly;  both  crops 
are  reported  very  good.  Strawberries  are  plentiful  in 
the  markets.  Pruning  is  progressing  in  orchards  and 
vineyards. 

Coast  and  Bay  Sections. 

Cool,  partly  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  most 
of  the  week,  with  light  rain  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections,  and  frequent  light  frosts  in  most  places. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  and  the  grain 
acreage  in  some  sections  will  be  larger  than  usual. 
Early  grain  continues  in  good  condition  and  is  making 
fine  growth.  Pasturage  is  failing  in  some  parts  of  the 
southern  districts,  but  is  plentiful  elsewhere.  Stock  are 
in  good  condition  except  in  the  south.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  the  Cloverdale  district  are  reported  in 
excellent  condition  and  give  promise  of  good  crops. 
Lemon  picking  has  commenced.  A  few  orange  trees 
are  still  in  bloom.  No  damage  to  citrus  fruits  has  yet 
been  done  by  frost. 

San   Joaquin  Valley. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather,  with  dense  fog  in  the  mornings, 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  Plowing  and  seeding 
are  well  advanced  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley 
and  progressing  slowly,  but  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions  farming  operations  are  at  a  standstill  owing  to 
lack  of  rain.  Orchard  and  vineyard  pruning  is  pro- 
gressing in  some  localities,  but  is  not  general.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  orange  and  lemon  crops  are  nearly  all  har- 
vested. The  fruit  is  of  excellent  size  and  crops  large. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  frequently,  but  caused  no  damage. 
Large  shipments  of  hay  and  potatoes  continue  from 
Stockton  to  southern  California. 

Southern  California. 

Generally  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
but  with  cool  nights  and  light  frosts  in  some  places. 
Irrigation  is  in  progress  about  the  same  as  in  summer, 
where  water  can  be  obtained.  Oranges  in  the  vicinity 
of  Upland  are  better  colored  than  for  several  years  at 
this  date.  Lemons  are  in  good  condition,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  full  crop.  Orange  picking  and  shipping  are 
progressing  somewhat  slowly.  Frosts  have  not  injured 
citrus  fruits.  Pasturage  is  very  scarce  and  in  some 
places  cattle  are  suffering.  Dry  plowing  is  in  progress 
in  some  places,  and  a  little  grain  has  been  sown. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Oranges  are  ripening 
rapidly  in  the  coast  sections;  they  are  sweet  and  of  uni- 
form size;  ripening  slowly  in  the  south,  with  few  ship- 
ments. Irrigation  continues  same  as  in  summer,  with 
water  holding  up  well  so  far  as  reported. 

Eureka  Summary.- — Heavy  frosts  in  the  interior  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  caused  no  damage.  Planting 
and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly ;  a  large  acreage  is 
being  sown  to  oats.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition,  but 
growth  retarded  by  cool  weather. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M.  Wednes- 
day, December  21,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

M.nimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  week. . 

.20 

11  61 

17  34 

15.38 

56 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

11.61 

11.82 

9  03 

60 

34 

Sacramento  

.00 

7.90 

4.44 

6  20 

50 

34 

San  Francisco  

.00 

9  00 

6  02 

8  46 

56 

38 

.00 

5  07 

.90 

2.85 

60 

30 

Independence  

.00 

.45 

.42 

1  41 

60 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.00 

4.73 

.82 

5  97 

82 

38 

.00 

1  48 

.43 

5  07 

86 

48 

.00 

.23 

.42 

2  36 

82 
76 

62 

.00 

.91 

.66 

1.52 

40 
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FRUIT  nARKETINQ. 


Business  View  of  Agricultural  Organization. 


By  A.  R.  Spra(;ue  at  the  State  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers'  at 
San  Jose. 

What  are  the  objects  of  business  organization? 
Among  them  I  suggest: 

First,  to  secure  the  orderly  dispatch  of  business, 
thus  preventing  the  waste  which  results  from  inter- 
ferences. 

Second,  to  concentrate  business  in  order  that, 
without  extravagant  cost,  efficient  employes  may  be 
secured,  and  other  business  facilities  obtained. 

Third,  to  prevent  destructive  competition. 

Fourth,  to  concentrate  power  sufficient  to  secure 
proper  grading  of  the  product,  thus  protecting  the 
market  from  poor  or  fraudulent  material,  and  on  the 
other  hand  protecting  the  consumers  from  excessive 
prices,  also  to  secure  such  extension  of  the  market 
as  can  only  come  from  efficient  advertising.  In  short, 
to  buy  low  and  sell  high,  and  to  manufacture  and 
handle  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

These  are  the  main  purposes  of  all  organizations, 
whether  in  transportation,  in  manufactures,  merchan- 
dising, of  labor,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  other  lines  than  the  last  it  is  no  longer  a  matter 
to  be  debated.  As  well  might  we  discuss  whether  or 
not  we  should  use  the  steam  engine  or  electricity. 

It  was  long  ago  decided  in  those  various  lines  that 
organization  was  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
essential  to  their  business  survival.  Point  me  to 
any  instance  of  lack  of  organization  and  I  will  show 
you  an  industry  which  is  the  prey  of  all  others,  in 
which  the  rewards  of  effort  are  uncertain  and  its 
whole  outlook  discouraging. 

These  statements  are  so  generally  admitted  that  I 
am  not  warranted  in  further  enlarging  upon  them. 

Agriculture  Unorganized. — The  only  form  of  in- 
dustry that  still  remains  practically  unorganized  is 
that  of  agriculture.  This  is  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  industries,  since  from  it  all  others  are  derived. 
Let  agricultural  production  cease  for  a  few  weeks 
and  all  other  wheels  of  commerce  and  trade  would 
stop.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  with  all 
their  efficient  organizations,  would  find  nothing  to 
do,  should  the  farmer  cease  to  use  his  labor  in  trans- 
mitting the  dull  clods  into  the  varied  forms  of  raw 
material  from  which  the  rest  of  the  world  lives.  He 
is  the  primary  wealth  producer,  and  therefore  what- 
ever promotes  his  well  being  should  deeply  concern 
the  rest  of  society.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  great  solicitude  to  all  business  interests,  that  the 
farmer  is  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  for  lack  of 
organization,  and  a  way  should  speedily  be  found  to 
change  this  condition. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — The  fruit  interest  of  this 
coast  give  a  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  losses 
to  the  whole  community  resulting  from  a  lack  of 
effective  business-like  organization  of  the  industry. 

In  making  this  statement  I  except  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  the  South  and  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  the  North,  as  both  of 
these  organizations  have  for  years  been  in  successful 
operation  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  growers  co- 
operating, and  indirectly  helping  all  fruit  growers. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  present  custom  of  selling  our 
dried  fruit  product,  I  take  the  case  of  prunes,  as 
affording  a  specific  illustration  of  conditions  that 
normally  affect  the  whole  line  of  dried  products,  for 
if  in  any  particular  season  reasonably  good  prices 
prevail  for  any  of  the  other  dried  fruit  products,  it  is 
found  to  be  due  to  an  excessively  short  crop.  We 
can  well  remember  when  with  but  a  moderate  crop  of 
peaches,  apricots  or  raisins,  the  prices  fell  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

Selling  Prunes. — Prunes  are  now  first  sold  by 
growers  to  packers,  who  mostly  buy  upon  a  basis 
price.  In  this  manner  the  grower  is  at  every  disad- 
vantage, for  in  counting  the  number  of  prunes  per 
pound  a  deft  and  unscrupulous  buyer  can  easily  make 
it  appear  that  prunes  that  easily  average  50s-b'0s 
seem  to  average  but  60s-70s,  by  which  bit  of  juggling 
he  gets  1  cent  per  pound  advantage,  so  that  while 
the  grower  appears  to  be  selling  at  1*  cent  per 
pound  basis  for  the  four  sizes  60s-90s,  he  is  really  sell- 
ing for  but  1  cent  per  pound.  Again  the  packer  who 
buys  without  grading  estimates  far  more  accurately 
than  the  grower  the  quality  of  the  prunes,  for  he 
makes  a  hundred  times  as  many  such  estimates.  But 
this  evil,  although  serious,  is  but  the  beginning  of 
losses  which  present  market  conditions  make  inevit- 
able. More  than  a  hundred  packers  great  and  small 
seek  to  sell  prunes  through  hundreds  of  brokers.  To 
these  brokers,  who  each  usually  sell  for  several  dif- 
ferent shippers,  samples  are  sent  with  prices  quoted. 
In  many  large  cities  each  jobber  is  thus  solicited  by 
many  brokers,  each  seeking  to  effect  a  sale.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  broker,  that  the  quick  and 
sure  way  to  effect  a  sale  is  to  offer  at  a  lower  price 
than  do  his  competitors.  This  cut  is  sometimes  made 
by  giving  to  the  buyer  a  part  of  his  brokerage,  or  by 
giving  a  higher  grade  of  product  at  the  current 
price,  or  by  an  open  or  secret  cut  in  price.  The 
jobber  frequently  asserts  that  he  has  been  offered  a 
cheaper  price  by  a  rival  broker,  and  this  fact  is  at 
once  wired  back  to  the  packer  upon  the  coast,  to 
secure  permission  to  meet  the  cut.    Very  often  these 


assertions  are  wholly  false,  simply  a  ruse  to  secure  a 
real  cut.  The  result  is  inevitable;  among  a  hundred 
different  firms,  each  anxious  to  sell  prunes,  some  will 
be  found  who  will  make  a  concession  in  price  to  ef- 
fect a  quick  sale;  this  is  followed  by  others  until  the 
price  so  declines  as  to  disgust  every  jobber  who  has 
already  bought,  as  well  as  to  warn  from  buying  those 
who  were  expecting  to  do  so.  If  the  wholesaler  has 
been  able  to  sell  freely  to  the  retailer,  the  latter,  too, 
participates  in  the  general  loss,  and  he,  also,  is  "dis- 
gusted with  prunes,"  and  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  them  than  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to. 

When  this  sluggish  state  of  the  market  has  been 
thus  produced,  the  brokers  who  also  sell  many  other 
articles  find  that  much  more  money  can  be  made  by 
vigorously  pushing  the  sale  of  some  of  these  things — 
dried  apples,  rice,  canned  goods,  etc. 

Thus  we  see  the  whole  field  of  selling  activity  slow- 
ing up  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  most  active. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  with  which  to  afflict  the 
industry,  the  situation  is  greatly  aggravated  by  ship- 
ment of  prunes  of  poor  quality,  either  originally  de- 
fective in  sugar,  or  poorly  cured  so  that  they  have 
fermented  or  suffered  other  injury.  Because  they 
all  look  back  and  are  packed  in  boxes  marked  choice, 
neither  the  dealer  nor  consumer  readily  can  detect 
their  poor  quality,  but  when  cooked  they  do  not  taste 
good,  and  that  family  that  has  bought  them  swears 
off  from  prunes  for  a  long  time.  Now  we  as  a  nation 
are  eating  hardly  more  than  one  pound  of  prunes 
each  per  year,  and  such  experiences  with  poor 
prunes  tend  seriously  to  lessen  even  this  light  con- 
sumption. 

Contributing  to  the  general  uncertainty  is  the  cus- 
tom of  selling  futures  before  the  crop  can  be  fore- 
casted, thus  arbitrarily  making  prices  unwarrant- 
ably low  in  years  of  scarcity,  since  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  raise  prices  after  they  have  been  fixed  by 
extensive  offerings  of  futures.  More  and  more,  too, 
the  Eastern  wholesaler  is  insisting  upon  shipment  of 
prunes  in  original  condition,  thus  increasing  the 
probability  of  manipulation  of  the  fruit  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  consumer. 

There  is  nowhere  any  effective  control  of  the  busi- 
ness of  selling.  The  big  packers  are  as  helpless  as 
the  small  ones  and  the  situation  in  every  way  illus- 
trates the  evils  of  a  lack  of  business  organization. 

Pushing  Trade.— Contrast  with  this  the  organized 
methods  by  which  other  lines  of  special  food  products 
are  sold.  One  firm  employs  3u0  men  in  the  business  of 
pushing  its  products  into  consumption.  The  whole  of 
the  United  States  is  divided  into  districts  with  an 
agent  in  charge  of  each.  Subordinate  to  this  district 
agent  is  a  corps  of  salesmen  in  active  service  and  re- 
porting daily  to  the  district  supervisor.  Each  of 
these  superintendents  likewise  reports  to  the  general 
sales  manager  at  the  head  office.  This  firm  spends 
from  $1000  to  $2000  per  year  in  advertising  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  their  goods  and  explaining  how 
much  healthier  all  would  become  by  using  this  product 
— never  losing  a  chance  to  get  a  new  consumer.  They 
fix  the  price  at  which  the  product  is  to  be  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  a  point  which  leaves  a  fair  profit  to 
producer,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  and  yet  it  is 
not  so  high  to  the  consumer  as  to  prevent  the 
general  use  of  the  article  by  all  classes.  In  case  the 
demand  for  their  goods  diminishes  in  any  territory, 
they  at  once  seek  to  know  the  reason  and  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  it,  and  then  bring  the  whole  power 
of  their  organization  to  bear  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  business. 

They  have  annual  conventions  of  their  salesmen 
and  supervising  agents  to  compare  experiences  and 
advise  together  for  the  future  advance  of  the  busi- 
ness. They  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  best  men  to  be  had  for  such  work. 

And  this  is  not  an  exceptional  instance,  it  is  the 
method  commonly  used  in  selling  almost  all  lines  of 
manufactured  goods. 

How  it  Would  Work  With  Fruit. — Picture  the 
influence  upon  our  dried  fruit  and  raisin  industry  of 
such  an  organic  system  of  selling  the  products.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  something  to  happen  to  make 
prices  recover,  think  of  making  things  happen  by 
the  pressure  afforded  by  300  efficient  salesmen  wholly 
devoted  to  our  business  ! 

Think  of  being  able  to  plan  for  the  expansion  of 
consumption  by  reaching  the  consumer  in  convincing 
ways  and  to  know  pretty  nearly  what  our  product 
will  be  worth  several  years  ahead  ! 

Economy  is  only  possible  with  organized  control, 
and  every  efficiency  likewise  depends  upon  it. 

Some  people  conceive  that  such  systematic  pack- 
ing and  selling  of  our  products  would  be  a  difficult 
achievement.  It  is  always  more  easy  to  achieve  a 
desired  result  in  an  orderly  way  than  through  dis- 
order and  confusion. 

We  may  safely  say  that  if  90%  of  the  product 
could  be  under  a  single  administrative  control,  the 
destructive  competitive  prune  offerings  would  cease; 
utterly  bad  prunes  would  be  kept  out  of  the  market, 
and  uniform  grades  and  an  honest  pack  could  be 
maintained;  a  largely  increased  consumption  could  be 
secured  by  extensive  and  expert  advertising  and  up- 
to-date  methods  of  selling;  so  that  as  a  result  of  all 
these  better  conditions  a  market  would  easily  be 
found  for  even  a  large  increase  beyord  our  present 
prune  product  at  double  the  present  price  to  the 
grower. 


What  Would  Result.— Thus  in  prunes  alone, 
there  would  be  saved  to  the  State  over  $1,500,000; 
add  twice  as  much  more  for  raisins  and  other  dried 
fruits,  and  thus  the  aggregate  would  exceed  $4,000,- 
000  which  would  be  saved,  but  which  now  seems  likely 
to  continue  to  be  lost  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  for  lack  of  organization.  Surely  no  other  one 
thing  could  so  powerfully  act  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  every  commercial  interest  as  this.  What  a 
field  for  efficient  work  for  the  12G  promotion  organiza- 
tions soon  to  meet  in  State  convention  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Doubtless  there  is  not  a  single  fruit  grower  who 
will  hesitate  to  assent  to  all  of  the  foregoing;  but — 
and  here  we  are  right  up  against  the  fundamental 
difficulty — they  say  growers  will  not  organize.  They 
have  been  so  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  attempted  by  the  prune  and 
raisin  growers  that  they  are  utterly  disheartened 
and  disgusted.  Many  doubtless  would  be  willing  to 
try  once  more,  and  this  time  with  a  thoroughly 
tested  and  approved  system;  but  too  many  others 
would  want  to  wait  and  see  if  it  succeeds  before  they 
are  willing  to  join  (although  that  very  act  from  them 
is  essential  to  its  success,)  and  so  many  others  hope 
to  profit  by  its  success  by  remaining  outside  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  a  controlling  percentage  .could 
be  secured  upon  a  strictly  co-operative  basis. 

A  Profit  Sharing  Proposition. — Accepting  this, 
then,  as  one  of  the  facts  to  be  regretted,  but  yet 
acknowledged,  I  suggest  that  most  of  the  objects 
sought  may  be  accomplished  by  a  modification  of  the 
co-operative  plan — a  profit  sharing  basis. 

We  may,  perhaps,  safely  assume  that  the  prune 
grower,  even  if  unwilling  to  do  busiuess  for  himself 
by  co-operative  methods,  will  yet  be  willing  to  aid  in 
savii  g  the  industry,  if  he  can  do  so  absolutely  with- 
out risk,  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  sure  of  getting 
something  more  per  pound  for  his  prunes  in  cash  on 
delivery  than  now  he  can  reasonably  have  any  hope 
of  getting  for  the  next  few  years.  If  the  prune 
growers  will  contract  to  sell  their  prunes  for  a  period 
of  five  years  to  a  corporation  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  and  marketing  them,  receiving 
from  such  company  as  a  consideration  for  thus  giving 
control  for  this  period,  dividends  from  such  profit 
sharing  corporation  amounting  to  one  half  of  their 
net  profits — if  the  prune  growers  are  willing  to  do 
this  much  for  themselves,  I  feel  assured  that  public 
spirited  citizens  can  be  found  with  sufficient  capital 
to  successfully  work  out  the  redemption  of  the  dried 
fruit  industry  of  the  coast,  first  for  prunes  and  then 
for  all  the  rest  It  may  be  argued  that  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  as  to  the  price,  but  it  would 
seem  if  growers  could  be  sure  of  getting  even  a  little 
more  than  the  present  price  together  with  each  his 
fair  share  of  the  gains  resulting  from  such  organized 
selling,  he  should  be  content.  The  idea  of  a  long 
term  contract  is  familiar  to  coast  growers  because  of 
the  custom  of  the  wine  organized,  as  well  as  of  the 
canneries,  and  the  plan  has  been  found  very  satis- 
factory to  both  the  grape  producers  as  well  as  those 
who  grow  cannery  fruit.  We  well  remember  that 
the  state  of  the  wine  grape  growers  previous  to  the 
organization  for  selling  the  product  was  most  desper- 
ate. If,  then,  they  were  willing  to  give  control  with- 
out consideration  beyond  the  market  price  of  their 
irrapes,  how  much  more  willing  to  do  this  should  the 
prune  grower  be,  if,  without  investing  anything  he 
can  arrange  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness equally  with  those  who  risk  their  capital  and 
undertake  the  stress  of  managing  so  large  an  under- 
taking. It  may  be  urged  that  the  company  would  so 
manage  as  to  absorb  profits  in  obscure  ways  so  that 
there  would  be  no  dividends. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  doubtless  men  could 
be  found  to  act  as  stockholders  and  directors  in 
whose  character  the  people  of  California  already 
trust,  and  further  that  a  yearly  audit  of  their  affairs 
by  a  public  audit  company  should  be  provided  for. 

Of  course  no  large  business  could  be  conducted 
without  a  basis  of  confidence  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  the  instances  where  a  group  of  men 
have  abused  such  are  very  few. 

The  contracts  should  be  held  in  escrow  awaiting 
the  signing  of  a  controlling  percentage  of  the  crop 
and  the  formation  of  a  company  able  and  willing  to 
carry  the  plan  to  a  successful  issue. 

Will  They  Do  It? — All  of  the  details  involved  in 
the  operation  of  such  a  plan  could  easily  be  worked 
out.  No  fundamental  difficulty  exists  except  the 
possible  unwillingness  of  the  prune  growers  to  give 
the  necessary  control.  If  once  it  is  put  into  effective 
operation  it  will  naturally  invite  the  participation  of 
all  other  California  cured  fruit  interests,  and  would 
suggest  a  method  available  for  all  other  lines  of 
agricultural  production,  subject,  of  course,  to  modi- 
fications suiting  the  varying  conditions  peculiar  to 
each  industry. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Winter  Vegetable  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

What  can  be  done  in  favorable  situations  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  application  of  energy,  insight  and 
knowing  how  to  do  it,  to  the  winter  growing  of  tender 
vegetables  can  be  learned  from  experience  collected 
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by  the  Monrovia  Messenger,  from  which  we  compile 
the  following  statements: 

The  Situation. — The  frostless  belt  along  the  Sierra 
Madre  foothills  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best 
citrus  districts  in  the  State,  and  there  is  now  abun- 
dant promise  that  it  will  attain  equal  prominence  in 
winter  gardening.  Diminishing  returns  from  citrus 
orchards,  whether  resulting  from  faulty  marketing 
methods  or  from  a  disproportionate  increase  in  sup- 
ply, as  compared  with  the  demand,  or  both,  is  a 
matter  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  is  only 
referred  to  as  one  reason  why  orchardists  having 
suitable  unimproved  land  are  abstaining  from  plant- 
ing more  fruit  trees,  and  are  studying  the  possibili- 
ties of  other  crops. 

To  the  orchardist  owning  idle  land  along  the  foot- 
hills, the  i^roblem  presents  itself  in  about  this  form: 
"I  have  land  yielding  nothing.  It  is  adapted  to 
raising  oranges,  and  I  paid  an  orange-land  price  per 
acre  for  it,  but  I  prefer  not  to  '  put  all  my  eggs  in 
one  basket.'  How,  except  in  citrus  culture,  can  I 
utilize  this  land  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages inhering  in  the  location?  "  The  perfecting 
of  the  gas  engine  in  recent  years  has  rendered 
the  solution  of  this  problem  easier  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  The  first  essential  to  success  in  vege- 
table growing  is  that  a  sufficiency  of  water  be  obtain- 
able at  any  time.  Where  the  community  system  does 
not  permit  of  this  and  well  development  is  feasible, 
private  plants  run  by  gas  engines  are  being  installed. 

An  Instance.— Three  years  ago  Mr.  C.  H.  Sebree, 
after  a  careful  review  of  the  situation,  decided  that, 
if  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  frost,  there 
was  more  money  in  winter  gardening  than  in  orange 
growing.  Mr.  Sebree  owns  two  ranches,  comprising 
155  acres,  situated  1  mile  north  of  Arcadia,  and 
about  13  miles  east  of  Sierra  Madre.  The  lower 
ranch  of  twenty-one  acres  is  in  full  bearing  navels. 
The  upper  ranch,  ''Crow's  Nest,"  of  134  acres, 
besides  a  large  navel  orchard,  includes  quite  an 
extent  of  unimproved  arable  land,  well  sheltered  by 
the  hills,  and  having  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1100 
feet.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Sebree  began  his  experi- 
ments. 

Determining  Conditions. — First  of  all  he  deter- 
mined to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  winter 
temperatures  of  the  different  sections  of  the  ranch. 
To  this  end  he  placed  thermometers  at  several  sta- 
tions, and  kept  careful  record  of  all  variations.  "  One 
swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer,"  nor  are  one  sea- 
son's meteorological  records  conclusive,  but,  as  will 
be  recalled,  the  winter  of  1902-3  was  unusually 
severe,  and  its  minimum  temperature  might  fairly  be 
accepted  as  the  probable  limit  in  that  direction. 
Though  the  danger  point  was  once  approached  within 
2°,  it  was  never  quite  reached,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  experimenter  concluded  that,  with  rea- 
sonable precaution,  winter  gardening  would  be  a  safe 
and  paying  proposition.  A  mountain  tunnel  develop- 
ment afforded  a  water  supply  which  could,  if  required, 
be  all  used  for  vegetables,  since  a  well  pumping  16 
inches  on  the  lower  ranch  and  a  spring  of  unknown 
capacity  on  the  higher  ranch  could  be  depended  upon 
to  furnish  water  for  the  orchards.  Under  these 
favorable  conditions,  the  first  garden  crop  was 
planted  in  the  summer  of  1903. 

Personal  Fitness. — For  many  years  the  present 
owner  of  "Crow's  Nest"  was  engaged  in  commercial 
enterprises,  and  the  same  business  methods  which  con- 
tributed to  his  success  he  now  employs  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  ranch.  He  keeps  a  complete  set  of 
books,  which  show  to  the  last  fraction  of  a  cent  what 
it  costs  him  to  produce  and  market  a  box  of  oranges 
or  a  pound  of  tomatoes,  and  the  receipts  therefor. 
His  accounts  are  as  detailed  and  accurate  as  those 
of  a  bank,  and  the  following  data,  copied  from  his 
journal  and  ledger,  can  be  relied  upon: 

The  Crops. — In  1903,  fourteen  acres  of  tomatoes, 
two  and  one-fourth  acres  of  peas  and  two  and  one- 
fourth  acres  of  string  beans  were  planted.  The 
marketing  of  tomatoes  began  in  November  and  con- 
tinued until  July,  1904.  The  peas  and  beans  were 
not  ready  for  market  until  December.  The  bulk  of 
the  tomato  crop  was  sold  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Santa  Fe 
agent  at  Santa  Anita,  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
in  northern  and  eastern  markets.  The  peas  and 
beans  met  with  ready  sale  in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena 
and  neighboring  towns.  In  fact,  most  of  the  peas 
were  sold  in  Sierra  Madre.  Prices  for  tomatoes 
ranged  from  75  cents  for  a  20-pound  basket,  early  in 
the  season,  to  $2.25  for  a  20-pound  basket  in  January 
and  February.  Net  returns  from  the  three  crops 
varied  but  little,  and  considerably  exceeded  $500  per 
acre. 

This  season  Mr.  Sebree  began  planting  August  23d 
and  marketed  his  first  tomatoes  November  25th.  He 
now  has  fourteen  acres  in  tomatoes  and  nine  in  peas 
and  beans.  He  is  preparing  to  at  least  double  this 
area  next  year.  He  states  that  his  returns  for  to- 
matoes would  have  been  larger  had  he  staked  the 
plants.  Unless  supported  they  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  and  not  only  is  the  yield  lessened,  but  the 
expense  of  picking  is  increased.  He  also  believes 
that  in  a  frostless  district  the  tomato  is  practically  a 
perennial,  and  the  expense  of  transplanting  may  be 
done  way  with.  Last  July,  when  he  stopped  market- 
ing, the  vines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  left  to  ex- 
periment with,  were  pulled.  The  few  which  were 
left  were  cut  back,  but  have  sprouted  so  vigorously 


and  are  so  prolific  that  next  year  he  expects  to  fol- 
low this  method  with  the  whole  field. 

Another  Instance. — On  the  Foothill  boulevard, 
about  i  mile  beyond  the  west  city  limits  of  Monrovia, 
is  the  fifteen-acre  ranch  of  Henry  Liefer.  Seven 
acres  are  in  full-bearing  Navels.  Mr.  Liefer  is  well 
satisfied  with  returns  from  his  orange  grove,  but  be- 
lieves in  diversified  agriculture.  He  began  raising 
vegetables  and  berries  for  the  winter  market  in  1902, 
and  found  so  much  profit  in  the  business  that  all  that 
portion  of  his  ranch  not  in  oranges  is  now  used  for 
gardening.  He  sells  the  greater  portion  of  his  pro- 
duce in  Pasadena,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  compe- 
tition of  vegetable  growers  in  the  valley,  plants  a 
little  later  than  Mr.  Sebree.  After  the  first  cold 
snap  the  low-lying  ranches  go  out  of  business  and 
leave  a  clear  field  for  those  whose  ranches  are  above 
the  frost  line. 

Mr.  Liefer's  profits  equal  Mr.  Sebree's.  His  toma- 
toes, beans  and  peas  paid  a  little  more  than  $500 
per  acre.  Last  year  he  had  but  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  strawberries  in  bearing,  and  netted  $510. 
This  season  he  has  two  acres  in  bearing.  When 
asked  regarding  it,  Mr.  Liefer  said  :  "No,  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  more  water  for  vegetable  growing 
than  to  properly  irrigate  a  citrus  orchard,  but  you 
must  have  it  when  you  want  it."  He  obtains  his  sup- 
ply from  a  well,  pumping  20  inches,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Santa  Anita  canyon. 

Small  Fruits. — Within  the  city  limits,  at  White 
Oak  and  Mayflower,  G.  E.  Ross  has  three  and  one- 
half  acres  of  berries — one  and  one-half  of  strawber- 
ries, one  each  of  blackberries  and  raspberries.  The 
strawberries  have  netted  over  $600  per  acre.  The 
other  berries,  though  not  so  profitable,  have  paid 
well.  An  acre  of  loganberries,  proving  unsatisfac- 
tory, has  been  plowed  up. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned 
rancher  during  the  past  three  years  can  be  accepted 
as  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  possibilities  of 
gardening  in  the  foothills.  This  season  the  acreage 
has  been  considerably  extended. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  and  in  lower 
Duarte  some  thirty-five  acres  are  devoted  to  summer 
gardening,  but  the  location  does  not  guarantee  im- 
munity from  frosts,  and  winter  gardening  is  not  alto- 
gether a  safe  proposition,  but  berries  and  produce 
mature  very  early  in  the  spring  and  bring  good 
prices. 

Without  exception,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  engaged 
in  it  that  there  is,  location  being  favorable,  much 
more  money  in  winter  gardening  than  in  citrus  cul- 
ture. The  demand  seems  illimitable,  and  shippers 
aver  that  the  supply  could  safely  be  increased  a 
thousandfold.  In  gathering  data  for  this  article 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  get  at  exact  facts. 
Estimates  and  guesses  have  been  eliminated. 


FORESTRY. 


Private  Rights  in  Forest  Reserves. 


The  permanent  prosperity  of  nearly  all  the  far 
Western  States  is  threatened  by  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  on  the  watersheds  of  irrigation  streams. 
Wasteful  lumbering,  excessive. grazing  and  fires  are 
unceasingly  cutting  down  the  efficiency  of  the  forests 
as  sources  of  water  supply.  Conditions  are  rapidly 
growing  worse,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  constant 
demands  of  citizens  for  the  creation  of  new  forest 
reserves.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  determine 
boundaries  which  will  include  only  lands  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  will  avoid  injury  to  local  enter- 
prises. The  interests  of  the  settler,  the  cattle  or 
sheep  man,  the  miner,  the  lumberman,  and  the  irri- 
gator, often  all  dependent  upon  the  same  region,  are 
always  more  or  less  conflicting.  Seldom  is  a  reserve 
created  without  opposition  from  one  or  more  of  these 
interests.  Commonly  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  withdraw  from  settlement  all  the  land  in- 
volved until  it  can  be  carefully  examined,  after  which 
the  suitable  portion  is  included  in  a  permanent  re- 
serve, and  that  which  proves  to  be  open,  agricultural, 
or  largely  under  private  ownership,  is  released. 

A  settler  who  has  entered  upon  a  claim  which  is 
later  included  in  a  forest  reserve  does  not  thereby 
lose  it.  He  may  return  it  to  the  Government  and  in 
lieu  thereof  select  another  equal  portion  of  the  public 
domain.  Or,  if  he  elects  to  remain  on  the  claim,  he 
is  protected  in  all  his  rights  of  ownership,  is  allowed 
free  ingress  and  egress  over  reserve  lands,  and  is 
also  permitted,  without  cost,  to  cut  reserve  wood  for 
domestic  and  farm  repair  purposes.  Residents  in 
the  neighborhood  of  reserves  are  granted  a  similar 
free  use  of  wood. 

Omitting  actual  settlers,  four  classes  of  citizens 
are  directly  and  specially  interested  in  reserves. 
Lumbermen,  stock  grazers  and  miners  are  con- 
cerned with  the  forest  as  a  producer  of  timber  and 
grass.  Farmers  have  their  direct  interest  in  the 
highest  water  conserving  power  of  the  forests.  It  is 
not  possible  so  to  adjust  the  claims  of  these  four 
classes  as  to  provide  for  them  all.  Each  of  the  first 
three  can  so  use  the  forests  as  not  to  injure  the 
rights  of  the  others,  and  can  at  the  same  time  so  con- 
duct their  several  industries  that  the  value  of  the 
forest  in  regulating  stream  flow  will  not  be  dimin- 


ished. Indeed,  under  proper  management  it  will 
actually  be  increased. 

No  authority  exists  for  selling  the  timber  standing 
on  unreserved  public  lands.  Its  free  use  is  being 
greatly  abused,  leads  to  numerous  frauds,  and  has 
become  an  additional  reason  for  reserve  establish- 
ment for  forest  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  permitting  the  sale  of  such  timber.  Lum- 
bermen can  buy  this  timber  only  by  buying  the  land 
outright,  and  the  law  limits  to  160  acres  the  size  of 
the  tract  any  one  purchaser  may  secure.  After  the 
establishment  of  a  reserve,  however,  the  timber  can 
be  bought  in  large  or  small  quantities.  The  cutting, 
removing  and  clearing  must  be  done  under  contract 
with  the  Government,  according  to  a  definite  plan, 
and  with  strict  regard  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
forest.  Moreover  the  land,  which  remains  in  the 
Government's  hands,  is  kept  productive  instead  of 
going  to  waste  after  lumbering,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  it  falls  to  private  ownership. 

The  vast  public  domain  of  the  West  has  been  given 
up  to  the  stock  business  for  pasturage  in  common. 
The  forests,  forming  a  part  of  this  domain,  have  been 
subject  to  this  unrestricted  pasturage.  The  result 
has  been  disastrous  to  the  domain  both  open  and  for- 
ested, but  the  forests  have  suffered  the  most  injury. 
Restricting  forest  grazing  by  means  of  reserve  regu- 
lations and  inspection  will  eliminate  the  danger  from 
overgrazing,  will  ultimately  greatly  benefit  the  busi- 
ness, and  will,  most  important  of  all,  enable  the  for- 
ests to  perform  their  highest  function  for  all  the 
people.  A  few  grazers  may  have  their  rights  slightly 
abridged  or  more  closely  regulated,  but  the  business 
as  a  whole  is  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  way. 

Prospecting  and  mine  development  are  not  at  all 
restricted  by  reserve  establishment.  Miners  require 
in  their  work  both  timber  and  water.  Their  demand 
for  timber  is  comparatively  not  great,  and  they  cut 
it  somewhat  more  carefully  than  lumbermen  have 
done.  Their  interests  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  by 
forest  reserve  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  long  run  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  pro- 
tection which  assures  their  future  timber  supply. 

The  greatest  industry  affected  by  forest  reserves  is 
farming.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  it  depends  ab- 
solutely on  the  water  flow  from  the  forest.  If  ill 
usage  impairs  its  storage  capacity,  and  the  stream 
flow,  in  consequence,  alternates  between  flood  and 
drought,  or  is  permanently  lessened,  all  the  depend- 
ent farm  land  suffers  severely.  Every  farmer  has 
the  right  to  insist  that  his  water  supply  be  not  de- 
creased, and  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  national  prosperity,  commands  and  will 
receive  the  highest  protection  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  afford.  Irrigation  for  the  arid  West 
cannot  be  successful  unless  the  headwaters  of  all 
streams  are  kept  under  ample  forest  cover. 

Reserves  are  for  use,  not  for  ornament.  They  are 
not  private  forest  parks,  but  are  open  to  all  persons 
without  distinction.  Free  transit  across  them  is 
always  allowed.  Pleasure  or  health  seekers  and 
hunting  parties  are  privileged  to  enter  them  at  all 
times  and  enjoy  their  resources  to  the  fullest  legal 
extent.  The  most  important  injunction  laid  on  them 
is  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  extin- 
guish all  camp  fires,  since  fire  is  the  worst  scourge 
of  the  forest,  and  of  all  its  enemies  the  most  dreaded. 

The  temporary  withdrawal  of  lands  pending  a  care- 
ful inspection  to  determine  their  suitability  for  per- 
manent reserves  affects  seriously  no  private  right 
other  than  that  of  entry  as  a  settler  upon  some  claim. 
No  entry  can  be  made  after  such  temporary  with- 
drawal. If  lands  settled  upon  are  finally  included  in 
the  permanent  boundaries,  the  rights  of  the  owners 
are  as  has  been  set  forth.  If  such  lands  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  boundaries,  their  status  has  not  been 
affected,  except  as  it  is  improved  by  being  so  near  a 
forest  that  will  now  be  protected  and  managed  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  whole  theory  of  reserve 
practice  is,  special  injury  or  advantage  to  none,  but 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Inspection  of  Nursery  Stock. 


By  Mr.  Geokoe  C.  Roedinc;  of  Fresno  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

All  fruit  growers  will  concede  that  the  growing  of 
nursery  stock  is  a  legitimate  business.  No  one  will 
deny,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  many  difficulties 
which  a  nurseryman  must  contend  with,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  any  other  business 
man  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  A  nurs- 
eryman, who  has  the  interests  of  a  community,  as 
well  as  his  own,  at  heart,  can  do  more  than  any  other 
person  to  build  up  and  advance  the  fruit  interests, 
and  encouraging  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  for 
beautifying  city  gardens  or  making  the  surroundings 
of  a  country  home  pleasant  and  attractive.  The 
progressive  nurseryman  is  one  who  introduces  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vines,  ornamental  trees  and 
plants,  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  his  district,  and  who  also,  through  his 
experience  in  such  matters,  is  in  the  position  to  ad- 
vise and  make  recommendations  to  newcomers,  as  to 
what  and  what  not  to  plant.    Men  who  are  such 
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important  factors  in  developing  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  the  horticultural  interests  of  any  section 
are  built,  should  receive  every  encouragement  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  work. 

Requirements  of  Nurserymen. — It  is  demanded  of 
nurserymen  that  they  shall  have  their  trees  true  to 
name  and  that  their  stock  shall  be  free  from  pests. 
Still,  in  many  cases,  after  they  have  exercised  all  the 
precautions  which  any  reasonable  man  could  expect, 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  have  stock  condemned  on 
general  principles,  even  without  inspection  in  some 
cases.  When  a  nurseryman  sells  stock  which  may 
later  prove  untrue  to  name,  the  first  inference  of  the 
fruit  grower  is  to  set  him  down  as  a  scoundrel,  and 
if  he  happens  to  be  dragged  into  court  on  account  of 
his  shortcomings,  he  receives  such  a  drubbing  down 
that  by  the  time  the  court,  lawyers  and  jury  have 
pased  judgment  on  him  he  is  willing  to  question  his 
right  even  to  exist. 

Requirements  of  Growers. — On  the  other  hand 
the  unfortunate  fruit  grower  who  has  a  mixed  up 
orchard  is  in  a  very  serious  position,  and  after  devot- 
ing three  to  five  years  of  hard  work,  money  and  time 
to  bring  his  plant  into  bearing  it  is  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prising that  he  should  consider  the  injury  which  he 
has  suffered  with  a  deep  feeling  of  animosity  toward 
the  mau  who  has  brought  him  to  this  state  of  affairs. 
To  have  nursery  stock  true  to  name  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  any  nurseryman.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  taking  buds  from  bearing  trees. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  admit  that  the 
only  bearing  trees  from  which  buds  can  be  secured 
are  infested  with  scale,  but  rather  than  take  chances 
on  cutting  buds  from  nursery  stock,  they  are  taken 
from  the  infested  orchard.  Before  using  these  buds, 
however,  the  pest  is  killed  by  following  formulas  for 
fumigation  recommended  by  our  horticultural  com- 
missioners. When  the  trees  are  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket scale  is  found  on  them,  and  again  precautionary 
measures  for  killing  it  are  followed. 

What  Often  Follows. — After  doing  all  this,  is 
the  nurseryman  not  entitled  to  be  fairly  and  squarely 
dealt  with  ?  Do  you  know  what  happens  in  many 
cases?  A  county  commissioner  who  examines  the 
trees  finds  scale  on  them.  He  may  only  have  been 
recently  appointed,  never  has  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience; no  doubt  received  his  job  through  po- 
litical preferment.  What  does  he  do?  Instead  of 
notifying  the  nurseryman,  and  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  matter  first,  he  rushes  to  a 
newspaper  office,  reports  his  find,  and  the  next 
morning  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  how  the  zeal- 
ous inspector  has  found  insect  pests  on  so  and  so's 
trees,  and  that  they  are  infested  with  everything  in 
the  category,  from  the  mysterious  vine  disease  to 
borers,  fungoid  diseases  and  other  pests,  whose  vi- 
rulence are  magnified  by  the  fertile  brain  of  the  re- 
porter. Your  inspector  reads  the  article,  swells  up, 
and  pats  himself  on  the  back  as  authority.  Has  he 
considered  for  one  moment  the  great  wrong  he  has 
done  the  nnrseryman?  No.  Later  on  it  may  be  dis- 
covered that  the  trees,  which  he  said  were  diseased, 
were  found,  when  submitted  to  higher  authorities,  to 
be  all  right.  He  cannot  repair  the  injury  his  report 
has  done  and,  like  all  evil  reports,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  explain  it  away. 

What  Inspectors  Should  Do. — The  proper  course 
for  an  inspector  to  follow  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to 
correspond  with  the  nurseryman.  Call  his  attention 
to  the  condition  of  his  stock.  If,  on  further  investi- 
gation, it  is  found  to  be  all  right,  it  should  be  passed, 
or,  if  it  is  not,  then  it  should  either  be  returned  to 
the  nurseryman  or  destroyed,  as  he  may  direct. 
Men  who  occupy  the  position  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners or  inspectors  should  have  some  practical 
experience.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  entomolo- 
gists. They  should,  however,  be  practical  fruit 
growers  and  know  a  scale  bug  from  a  clam.  Before 
finally  entering  into  their  duties,  they  should  receive 
a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  pests  com- 
monly found  in  plant  life.  Such  a  man  with  ordinary 
common  sense  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  any  com- 
munity. He  can  advise  fruit  growers  how  to  prune 
their  trees,  and  serve  them  in  many  other  ways,  and 
his  service  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  entire  community.  A  man,  who  has  once  ac- 
quired experience  as  horticultural  commissioner, 
th  rough  constant  study  and  close  observation,  should, 
as  long  as  he  gives  proper  attention  to  his  duties,  be 
retained  in  office,  and  not  ousted  whenever  there  is  a 
change  in  the  political  complexion  of  a  board  of 
supervisors. 

The  Laws.— The  horticultural  laws  of  this  State 
were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  fruit 
interests  as  a  whole,  and  were  not  enacted  for  re- 
straining any  set  of  men  from  conducting  their  busi- 
ness. They  have  been  grossly  misconstrued  in  many 
counties  of  the  State  and  special  ordinances  have 
been  passed  which  have  for  their  sole  object  no  other 
purpose  than  to  hamper  a  nurseryman  in  conducting 
his  business.  Either  the  nursery  business  of  this 
State  is,  or  is  not,  a  legitimate  business.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  this  point.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that  many  of  the  county  ordinances,  as  they  exist 
at  present,  should  be  annulled.  That  they  are  un- 
constitutional, there  can  be  no  question.  The  great 
difficulty  which  arises  is  for  a  nurseryman  single 
handed  to  fight  them.  If  many  more  of  these  ob- 
noxious ordinances  are  passed,  it  will  finally  mean 


that  the  business  of  the  nurseryman  will  be  confined 
to  his  own  particular  county.  No  large  nursery 
business  can  exist  under  such  conditions,  for  trees 
and  vines  are  not  only  propagated  for  planting  in  his 
section  of  the  State,  but  also  for  distribution  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  foreign  countries  as  well. 
No  possible  objection  can  be  made  in  general  to  our 
State  horticultural  law,  and  if  this  law  were  enforced 
among  fruit  growers,  owners  of  parks,  and  in  cities 
where  shrubbery  and  plants  are  covered  with  pests, 
much  more  good  would  be  accomplished  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  than  where  an  inspector  devotes  all 
his  energy  towards  retarding  the  business  of  a  nurs- 
eryman. As  a  class,  the  nurserymen  of  the  United 
States  exercise  more  care,  are  more  particular  in 
conducting  their  business,  than  any  other  set  of  men 
in  the  fruit  business.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  law  for  their  own  interests,  if  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  measures  are  enforced 
against  them,  from  which,  unless  there  is  some  con- 
certed action  on  their  part,  there  seems  to  be  no 
recourse  at  present. 

Objections  to  County  Ordinances. — Every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  horticultural  laws  of  this  or  any  other  State. 
These  laws  should  deal  with  all  horticultural  interests 
on  an  even  basis.  They  should  not  be  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  restrict  trade,  by  making  it  compul- 
sory on  a  nurseryman  to  take  out  license  for  several 
thousand  dollars  in  every  county  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  sell  trees.  Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
several  counties  in  California  and  similar  laws  are 
being  enacted  in  other  States.  The  sooner  such 
measures  are  withdrawn  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
entire  fruit  growing  community,  for  such  prohibitive 
measures  prevent  a  nurseryman  from  entering  new 
fields  and  selling  his  stock. 

The  only  good  reason  which  any  inspector  or  com- 
missioner can  give  for  holding  up  stock  and  prevent- 
ing its  entry  is  when  he  finds  it  infested  with  insect 
pests  which  are  a  menace  to  the  fruit  interests.  To 
prevent  nursery  stock  entering  any  particular  sec- 
tion because  a  certain  insect  pest  has  been  found  on 
trees  of  the  same  variety  in  this  district,  although 
the  trees  which  have  been  shipped  are  free  from  this 
disease,  or  any  other,  for  that  matter,  is  a  gross  per- 
version of  justice  and  should  not  be  permitted. 

A  Decision. — A  decision  rendered  by  H.  Z.  Austin, 
Superior  Judge  of  Fresno  county,  on  the  subject  of 
special  county  ordinances  and  the  condemnation  of 
nursery  stock,  is  so  apropos  on  this  occasion,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  it,  as  it  covers  the 
ground  in  such  a  concise,  clear  and  forcible  manner, 
it  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  digested.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  Fresno  county  was  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  cuttings  destroyed  by  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, and  since  then  no  stock  has  been  condemned 
unless  it  has  been  found  to  be  diseased  and  infested 
with  pests: 

"On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1901,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  county  of  Fresno  passed  an  ordi 
nance  (No.  97)  which,  among  other  things,  provided 
that  no  person  or  firm  shall  import  or  bring  into  the 
county  of  Fresno  any  grape  vine  roots  or  rootings  of 
any  species  or  variety  whatsoever  from  without  the 
said  county  of  Fresno.  The  same  ordinance  also  pro- 
vided that  no  person  or  firm  should  transport  or  in 
any  wise  deliver  into  the  county  of  Fresno  any  bud  or 
cutting  of  any  grape  vine  of  any  species  or  variety 
whatsoever  from  any  portions  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia south  of  the  line  forming  the  north  boundary  line 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ties and  from  no  district  within  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia north  of  the  north  boundary  line  of  Alameda,  San 
Joaquin,  Calaveras  and  Alpine  counties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  After  this 
ordinance  had  been  duly  passed,  Clara  L.  Pew  im- 
ported into  Fresno  county  certain  grape  vine  cut 
tings  from  Contra  Costa  county,  a  county  outside  of 
the  limits  mentioned  in  the  ordinance.  The  county 
commissioners  seized  these  cuttings  and  burned  the 
same,  claiming  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  this  under 
the  ordinance.  Clara  L.  Pew  thereupon  sued  the 
county  of  Fresno  for  damages,  and  the  case  came  be- 
fore the  court  on  the  validity  of  the  ordinance.  Judge 
H.  Z.  Austin,  in  passing  upon  this  order,  used  the 
following  language: 

The  particular  points  upon  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  ordinance  is  illegal  are  because  it  is  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  permits  the  confiscation  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  of  these  points  are  well 
taken,  for  reasons  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

The  ordinance  purports  to  prohibit  the  bringing  into, 
or  receiving  within,  this  county  of  "any  grape  vine,  roots 
or  rootings, "  absolutely,  no  matter  where  grown  or  pro- 
duced, and  without  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  healthy  or  diseased,  or  whether  their 
receipt  or  importation  into  the  county  would  or  would 
not  be  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  the  horticultural  in- 
terests of  the  county.  The  samo  prohibition  is  made  as 
to  limbs,  buds  and  cuttings  not  produced  within  certain 
designated  portions  of  this  State.  As  to  these  articles, 
there  is  likewise  no  limitation  to  the  prohibition,  and  all 
— healthy  as  well  as  diseased — are  included  in  the  prohi- 
bition, ft  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  within  the  power, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  the  plain  duty,  of  the 
board  to  protect,  in  all  legal  ways,  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  from  infection  by  importations  of  diseased 
nursery  stock,  but  I  can  find  no  authority  of  law  that 
would  justify  or  allow  prohibition  of  trade  in  healthy 
and  unobjectionable  nursery  stock.    The  vice  of  the 


ordinance  is  that  it  makes  no  distinction  in  this  regard, 
condemns  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased.  I  do  not 
think  the  power  of  the  board  to  declare  a  quarantine 
against  diseased  nursery  stock  outside  of  this  county 
would  be  questioned,  if  done  by  an  ordinance  with  due 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  State. 
In  this  connection  it  is  but  proper  to  say,  however,  that 
any  attempt  to  distend  or  enlarge  the  powers  granted  to 
county  boards  of  horticultural  commissioners  by  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  (See 
Act  of  March  31,  1897,  and  also  the  horticultural  quar- 
antine law  of  March  11,  1899.)  These  laws,  supported  by 
decisions  of  courts  construing  them,  seem  to  furnish 
means  for  the  due  and  legal  accomplishment  of  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  protection  of  our  orchards  and 
vineyards. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  power  attempted  to 
be  given  to  the  horticultural  commission  by  the  ordi- 
nance in  question  to  destroy  roots,  rootings,  etc.,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  whether  they  are  healthy  or  dis- 
eased, is  an  unauthorized  delegation  of  power,  and 
amounts  to  depriving  a  person  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  It  attempts  to  authorize  the  horticul- 
tural commissioners  to  seize  and  destroy  the  property 
without  warrant  or  process,  to  condemn  it  without  proof 
or  the  observance  of  any  judicial  form,  and  to  destroy  it 
without  notice  of  any  kind.  Such  enactment  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  those  constitutional  guarantees  which 
are  supposed  to  secure  every  one  within  the  State  in  his 
rights  of  liberty  and  property.  "No  man,"  says  Mr. 
Cooley  in  his  work  on  constitutional  limitations,  "can 
by  his  misconduct  forfeit  his  property  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  have  the  forfeiture  declared  in  due  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. Forfeiture  of  rights  or  property  cannot  be 
adjudged  by  legislative  act;  and  confiscation  without 
judicial  hearing  and  judgment,  after  due  notice,  would 
be  void,  as  not  due  process  of  law.'-  The  most  neces- 
sary principle  of  constitutional  law  is  violated  in  the 
powers  given  by  the  ordinance  in  question.  The  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  this  character  and  the  liability 
of  property  to  seizure  and  confiscation  is  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, and  judicial  proceedings  are  required  by  the 
constitution  to  be  exercised  by  courts  of  justice,  and  can 
only  be  reached  through  the  forms  of  law,  upon  a  regu- 
lar hearing.  The  law  of  the  land  in  judicial  proceedings 
requires  a  hearing  before  condemnation  and  judgment 
before  destruction  of  the  property  of  another. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  ordinance 
No.  97  of  the  board  of  supervisors  is  illegal  and  void,  and 
furnishes  no  defense  to  the  acts  complained  of. 

One  Law  Desirable. — Similar  ordinances  have 
been  passed  in  several  counties  in  this  State,  but  the 
practical  workings  of  such  ordinances  fail  to  reach 
the  desired  results.  Such  ordinances  may  benefit 
some  nurserymen  and  injure  others,  but  the  farmer 
is  always  loser,  as  competition  is  prevented,  and  in 
many  cases  the  best  nursery  stock  excluded.  Vine 
and  tree  diseases  are  more  or  less  prevalent  every- 
where, and  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by 
a  personal  inspection  by  a  competent  expert,  who 
will  accept  or  reject  each  shipment  on  the  merits  and 
not  on  geographical  limits.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  appears  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Austin,  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  I  might  add  that 
this  decision  is  based  upon  numerous  decisions  in  this 
and  other  States.  There  should  be  one  State  law 
controlling  this  subject,  and  it  should  be  broad 
enough  to  protect  both  nurseryman  and  farmer,  and 
county  boards  of  supervisors  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  local  or  special  laws.  Less  politics  and  more 
learning  will  benefit  both  nurserymen  and  planters. 


The  New  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  Willet  M.  Hays  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  succeed  the  late  Col. 
J.  H.  Brigham.  Prof.  Hays  was  born  in  Eldora, 
Iowa,  in  October,  1859,  and  is  therefore  45  years  of 
age.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  county 
schools  and  later,  from  1878  to  1882,  he  attended 
Oskaloosa  College  and  Drake  University.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  1885  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  A.  In  1886  he  was  assistant  in 
agricultural  experiments  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  and  in  1887  and  1888  he  was  associate  editor 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Following  that  he  was  for  a 
short  time  the  agriculturist  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  when  it 
was  first  organized,  and  since  1890  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station  at  St.  Anthony's  Park. 

For  many  years  Prof.  Hays  had  general  charge  of 
all  the  farm  work  of  the  college  and  station,  but  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  relieved  of  the  work  of  animal 
husbandry  in  order  that  he  might  devote  all  of  his 
efforts  to  the  special  study  of  field  crops  in  general. 
He  has  become  widely  known  for  his  experiments  in 
plant  breeding,  which  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
extensive  conducted  by  any  one  man  in  this  country. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  work  out  valuable  meth- 
ods for  plant  breeding,  and  his  system  is  now  gener- 
ally followed  by  workers  in  this  line.  Among  his 
originations  are  two  varieties  of  wheat  and  a  variety 
of  corn,  all  of  which  are  superior  to  anything  pre- 
viously devised  for  the  northern  latitudes.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  past  year  fully  300,000  acres  of 
one  of  his  varieties  of  wheat  were  grown  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  at  an  increased  value,  approxi- 
mately, of  $1  an  acre. 

Prof  Hays'  work  has  not  been  confined  to  cereals, 
however,  but  has  extended  to  flax,  both  for  fibre  and 
seed;  alfalfa,  grasses  and  a  great  variety  of  field 
crops.  He  is  an  inspiring  teacher  and  has  been  a 
very  popular  and  successful  worker  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country. 
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Butte. 

The  Orange  Near  Oroville. — Oro- 
ville  Register  :  SeveD  thousand  five  hun- 
dred boxes  of  oranges  were  picked  from 
twenty-five  acres  of  orange  trees  in  the 
Chambers  orange  grove  in  Palermo  this 
fall.  Estimating  100  trees  to  the  acre  and 
we  would  have  three  boxes  to  the  tree. 
Estimating  $1  a  box  and  we  would  have 
$3  a  tree,  or  $300  an  acre. 

Olives  and  Oranges.— Mr.  Taunt  of 
Toronto,  Can.,  lately  visited  Oroville  on  a 
business  trip.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  orange  and  olive  groves  and  said 
he  thought  there  could  be  quite  a  busi- 
ness built  up  in  the  sale  of  olives  and  olive 
emulsion.  At  Rancho  Golden  Grove  all 
the  oranges  have  been  picked  and 
shipped.  The  olives  this  season  were  sold 
to  the  Ehmann  Olive  Co.  and  many  men 
have  been  engaged  in  picking  the  fruit. 
A.  S.  Riehl  says  that  the  late  frosts 
touched  the  ripe  olives  in  Palermo  con- 
siderably. 

Fresno 

Orange  Yield. — Sanger  Herald :  The 
orange  shipments  from  this  station  since 
November  1  aggregate  about  130  carloads, 
which  is  very  little  in  excess  of  last  year's 
shipments.  Besides  there  were  probably 
twenty  carloads  sold  in  small  lots,  so  that 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  entire  crop 
of  oranges  in  Fresno  county  this  season 
would  be  150  carloads.  Figuring  the 
oranges  as  worth  $1  per  box  to  the  grow- 
ers, the  total  valuation  of  the  season's 
crop  is  close  onto  $45,000. 

Mammoth  Radish.— A  large  radish 
has  been  sent  in  from  John  W.  Rine's 
place,  near  Sanger.  This  big  radish  is 
24  inches  in  height,  measures  40  inches  in 
circumference;  height  over  all,  54  inches: 
weight  32  pounds.  We  challenge  the 
State  to  produce  a  bigger  one.  Sanger 
has  certainly  demonstrated  her  right  to 
be  included  in  the  vegetable  belt. 

Kings. 

Already  Sowing  Wheat. — Hanford 
Sentinel,  Dec.  15:  H.  E.  Kerr  and  Judd 
Dibble  are  already  at  work  sowing  wheat 
in  the  lake  country.  Mr.  Kerr  states 
that  they  have  several  teams  at  work 
and  are  now  seeding  land  in  the  Barbour 
district.  He  also  said  that  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  they  expect  to 
sow  about  2000  acres  of  grain  in  all  and 
much  of  it  will  be  out  in  the  wet  land.  If 
this  is  done  they  will  operate  about  six  or 
eight  12-foot  drills  with  their  large  trac- 
tion engine. 

Feeding  30,000  Sheep— J.  W.  Bar- 
bour has  leased  several  sections  of  land  in 
the  lake  country  for  farming  purposes 
during  this  coming  season  and  he  now 
has  about  30,000  sheep  there  feeding  on 
about  5000  acres  of  volunteer  wheat  that 
came  up  after  the  early  rains. 

Madera. 

Will  Raise  Goats.  —  Tribune: 
George  Irish,  w  ho  lives  near  Central  Sta- 
tion, was  here  to  day  after  a  carload  of 
Angora  goats,  with  which  he  proposes  to 
stock  his  ranch.  The  animals  were 
shipped  to  Storey  from  the  coast,  and 
arrived  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Irish  also 
received  two  imported  bucks,  of  regis- 
tered stock,  which  he  purchased  at  San 
Jose.  They  wore  shipped  by  express,  be- 
ing too  valuable  to  risk  them  with  the 
other  shipment. 

Napa. 

Boys  Shoot  a  Valuable  Colt.— 
Napa  special  to  Sacramento  Bee,  Dec.  17: 
A  boy  named  Riordan,  in  company  with 
two  associates,  shot  and  killed  a  valuable 
colt  belonging  to  F.  W.  Colley  of  Napa 
late  Thursday  afternoon.  Upon  being 
questioned,  the  boys  stated  that  while 
passing  through  the  pasture,  about  2 
miles  from  Napa,  the  horse  that  was 
killed  and  several  others  took  after  them, 
and  to  save  themselves  from  injury 
opened  tire,  killing  the  colt. 

Riverside, 

Light  Orange  Crop.  —  Riverside 
Press:  The  orange  and  lemon  crops  of 
southern  California  show  a  falling  off  of 
from  10%  to  40%  in  the  several  districts. 
The  total  output  is  estimated  at  21,000 
cars  of  oranges  and  3100  cars  of  lemons,  as 
compared  with  25,021  cars  of  oranges  and 
2878  cars  of  lemons  last  season.  The  dis- 
tricts that  will  ship  more  than  1000  car- 
loads are:  Riverside  4800,  Redlands  2700, 
Ontario  and  Cucamonga  1800,  Pomona 
1500,  Highland  1150,  Azusa  and  Glendora 
1000,  and  Vina  1000.  Riverside  county 
will  ship  950  cars  of  lemons,  San  Bernar- 
dino county  750  cars,  Los  Angeles  county 
750  cars,  and  Ventura  county  100  cars. 
All  the  reports  agree  that  the  fruit  is 
fully  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

Sacramento. 

A  New  Industry.— Star:  Recently 
C.  P.  Grogan  of  Los  Angeles,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  pickled  olives  and  olive 
oil  in  the  State,  located  a  factory  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pickled  olive9  and 


olive  oil  at  the  old  cooperage  at  806-812 
Second  street,  this  city.  Mr.  Grogan  re- 
cently purchased  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  tons  of  olives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  ripe  and  green  pickles  and 
oil.  The  pickling  department  is  in 
charge  of  Frank  Robb,  a  man  of  long  ex- 
perience and  well  known  to  the  olive  in- 
dustry in  this  eod  of  the  State,  and  the 
oil-making  is  looked  after  by  Harry  Hunt, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience  in 
making  and  handling  olive  oil  machinery. 
Mr.  Grogan 's  output  from  bis  Los  Angeles 
factory  last  season  was  43,000  gallons  of 
oil,  and  1600  50-gallon  barrels  of  pickles. 
During  the  season  just  commencing  here, 
employment  will  be  given  to  about  25 
people,  which  number  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  business  grows.  Should 
this  season's  business  prove  satisfactory, 
it  is  Mr.  Grogan 's  intention  to  locate  a 
larger  plant  at  this  point  permanently, 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  improved 
machinery. 

San  Benito 

Seed  Farms. — New  crops  will  be  grown 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  San  Juan  val- 
ley the  coming  season.  Japanese  are  tak- 
ing long  leases  on  many  places  and  will 
grow  bird  and  Mower  seed  under  contract 
for  a  San  Jose  firm.  At  least  1000  acres 
will  be  devoted  to  bird  seed,  several  hun- 
dred acres  will  be  seeded  to  mustard,  and 
the  sweet  pea  acreage  will  be  large.  The 
price  per  hundred  for  mustard  and  bird 
seed  is  fixed,  under  the  contract,  at  $2.25. 
San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Crop  Sold  in  Orchard.— 
Sun:  The  Independent  Packing  Co.,  of 
which  Cleghorn  Bros,  are  the  principal 
owners,  has  bought  the  crop  of  the  Nels 
Jacobsen  orchard  in  East  Highland  for 
$3300.  The  crop  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
this  section  and  is  estimated  to  go  about 
from  3000  to  3500  packed  boxes. 

Next  Year's  Beets.  —  Champion: 
While  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is 
not  yet  making  contracts  for  its  next 
year's  beet  crop,  applications  are  being 
received  for  contracts  in  a  way  that  looks 
encouraging  for  a  full  acreage,  providing 
the  season  is  favorable  for  the  production 
of  a  crop.  Already  applications  are  in  for 
fully  one-third  of  the  acreage  wanted  for 
the  Chino  factory,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  that  is  very  encouraging.  The 
company  will  seed  about  350  acres  of  its 
Chino  land  this  winter  to  alfalfa,  follow- 
ing a  policy  it  has  outlined  to  9eed  about 
that  acreage  every  year.  Each  year's 
seeding  will  be  allowed  to  stand  three 
years,  and  then  a  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be 
plowed  under  and  the  land  returned  to 
beet  planting. 

Santa  Clara. 

Solving  Dried  Fruit  Market 
Problem. — Sunnyvale  special  to  San  Jose 
Mercury:  C.  C.  Spaulding,  presiaent  of 
the  Growers'  Packing  House;  G.  W.  James 
and  R.  M.  Ackley,  directors,  have  re- 
turned from  Eastern  trip.  Mr.  James  took 
two  cars  of  dried  fruit  to  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Spaulding  had  a  lot  of  peaches, 
prunes  and  apricots  put  up  in  attractive 
cartons,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of 
canvassing  agents,  who  sold  the  fruit  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer.  The  freight  paid 
by  these  gentlemen  amounted  to  $400  for 
each  car.  They  also  paid  car  fare  and 
other  expenses,  but  feel  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

Shasta. 

SxWED  by  a  Hog. — Free  Press:  John 
Hall  of  the  Millville  hotel  was  driving  his 
hogs  to  pasture  across  Cow  creek.  Two 
of  the  hogs  refused  to  enter  the  water. 
Hall,  who  was  on  horseback,  rode  up  to 
the  water's  edge,  which  was  sort  of  an 
overhanging  bank,  and  urged  the  pork- 
ers to  go  in.  While  there  the  bank  caved 
in  and  horse  and  man  went  headlong  into 
the  creek.  Hall  became  tangled  in  the 
saddle  trappings  and  one  of  the  hogs  be- 
came tangled  in  the  outfit.  Finally  the 
porker  swam  ashore  and  Hall  having  hold 
of  the  stirrup  strap  to  which  the  hog  had 
become  entangled,  got  out  without  injury. 

Cowbells  on  Guard. — Chico  Record: 
Some  Redding  people  have  adopted  a 
new  scheme  for  preventing  thieves  from 
successfully  raiding  the  orange  trees  in 
yards  about  the  residences.  The  recent 
success  of  decorating  the  trees  in  one 
yard  with  cowbells  has  served  to  prove 
the  idea  a  practical  one,  excepting  in 
windy  weather.  When  the  thief  plucks 
the  oranges  the  limbs  of  the  tree  are  nec- 
essarily disturbed  and  the  bells  are  then 
heard  from.  The  thief  immediately 
makes  his  retreat. 

Sonoma. 

Ducks  and  Chickens.  —  Petaluma 
Courier :  Jacob  Killiam  of  Two  Rock 
road  states  that  he  bought  ten  duck  eggs, 
nine  of  which  were  hatched  last  January. 
Since  then  the  product  has  laid  1782  eggs, 
an  average  of  198  per  duck,  and  Mr. 
Killiam  has  sold  $81.97  worth  of  young 
ducks  in  eleven  months.  From  400  hens 
and  182  pullets  he  has  obtained  3650  dozen 
eggs.    The  pullets  commenced  laying  in 


June.  Many  of  the  duck  eggs  are  large 
and  some  have  two  well-formed  shells 
with  white  of  egg  between  them.  In  a 
few  cases  the  outside  shells  are  soft.  Mr. 
Killiam  has  cleared  over  $400  this  year 
from  poultry  produce. 

Thirty-three  Chickens  $90. — Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat :  William  Kelcey 
was  found  guilty  by  Justice  J.  B.  Small  at 
Sonoma  of  stealing  thirty-three  choice 
chickens  from  the  roost  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Geisselman.  The  man  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $90,  or  to  spend  a  similar 
number  of  days  in  the  county  jail.  Kel- 
cey tried  hard  to  establish  his  innocence, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

Stanislaus. 

Anxious  to  Plant  Beets.— Modesto 
News:  P.  P.  Martin  of  Toppenish, 
Wash.,  who  purchased  160  acres  of  land 
on  the  Grayson  telephone  road,  5  miles 
from  Ceres,  last  spring,  has  recently 
written  to  George  T.  McCabe,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  asking  whether 
his  land  is  adapted  to  beet  culture,  and 
declaring  his  intention  of  putting  the 
tract  in  beets,  if  the  report  is  favorable 
and  a  contract  can  be  made  with  the 
sugar  company.  Mr.  Martin  is  familiar 
with  beet  growing  in  southern  California. 

Immense  Tract  Changes  Hands.— 
J.  T.  Davis  of  San  Francisco  reports  the 
sale  of  his  3000-acre  tract,  east  of  Turlock, 
to  C.  N.  Whitmore.  The  consideration 
is  about  $120,000.  This  large  body  of  land 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  being 
rich  and  well  watered.  The  Santa  Fe 
railroad  station  of  Elmwood  is  on  the 
land.  Mr.  Whitmore  probably  intends  it 
for  subdivision  and  colonization. 

Tulare 

Early  Orange  Crop. —  Porterville 
Messenger:  J.  H.  Fry,  orange  picking 
contractor,  says  he  never  had  a  better 
season  for  orange  picking  than  the  pres- 
ent one  has  been  and  during  his  six 
weeks'  stay  in  this  part  of  the  State  he 
did  over  $2000  worth  of  business.  The 
orange  picking  is  just  beginning  in  the 
south  and  Mr.  Fry  received  urgent  ap- 
peals from  the  southern  growers  before 
he  left  to  come  south  immediately.  The 
fruit  harvest  of  this  vicinity  is  so  nearly 
completed,  the  pickers  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  they  will  not  be  missed.  Think 
of  it!  All  of  the  Tulare  fruit  picked, 
packed,  shipped  and  a  part  of  the  returns 
already  in  before  the  southern  California 
fruit  grower  is  ready  for  the  picking 
crew. 

Ventura. 

Lima  Beans. — Los  Angeles  Herald: 
According  to  advices  from  the  Lima  bean 
country,  the  situation  in  that  article  is 
one  of  "  freeze  out, "  in  the  language  of  a 
prominent  Ventura  dealer.  From  this 
shipper  it  is  learned  that  a  strong  hand  is 
being  played  by  the  Lima  bean  growers, 
and  that  they  will  not  concede  a  point. 
This  is  the  "freeze  out,"  as  the  ranchers 
are  desirous  of  forcing  sales  at  the  prices 
they  name.  This  has  caused  a  temporary 
lull  in  Eastern  shipments  and  sales  are 
made  only  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  other  points  to  meet  current  need9. 
It-  is  this  point  on  which  the  market 
hinges,  as  growers  say  that  if  they  can 
cause  a  gradual  depletion  of  stocks  at 
present  prices  the  remainder  of  the  9tock 
will  go  at  full  rates,  as  it  is  a  long  time 
till  next  October,  when  the  crop  of  1905 
will  have  been  gathered.  The  Lima  bean 
stock  in  Ventura  county  at  the  opening 


GOMBAIILT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive  cure  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  slcin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  KEMKDY  for  Rhen- 
mutlim,  Sprains*  Sore  Throat,  et«.,  it 

is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caimtlc  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  tfive  satisfaction  .  Price  &>l  .SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 

TEE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clereltnd,  Ohio. 


of  the  season  was  337,000  sacks.  On  the 
1st  inst.  there  were  317,000  sacks. 

Eucalyptus  Honey. —  Los  Angeles 
Times:  H.  M.  Mendelsohn,  a  well-known 
bee  man,  said  to-day  that  his  bees  were 
doing  well  where  they  could  reach  the 
blue  gum  groves,  as  they  were  working 
hard  and  were  coming  home  heavy  with 
honey.  The  blue  gum  honey  is  rather 
dark,  but  Mr.  Mendelsohn  said  it  was 
good  and  would  prove  marketable  to  a 
certain  extent.  He  has  about  a  thousand 
stands  of  bees  and  three-fourths  were 
where  they  had  access  to  blue  gum  and 
were  doing  pretty  well.  The  bees  did  not 
make  much  honey  this  year  from  the 
Lima  bean,  as  is  usually  the  case,  as  the 
hot  winds  dried  the  juices  in  the  bean 
blossoms  too  quickly. 


Allen's 
Lung  Balsam 

The  best  Cough  Medicine. 

It  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bron- 
chitis, and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  cold.  Keep  it  by  you  for 
an  emergency. 

Large,  Medium  and  Small  Bottles. 

V   


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  81,  1904,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
one-quarter  (3^£)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  depos- 
its, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
January  3,  1905. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
San  Francisco SavingsUnion 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1904,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  three  and  one-half  (354)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tues- 
day, January  3,  1905. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  December  31,  1904, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-quarter  (3'4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
January  3,  1905.  Deposits  bear  interest  from  date 
received. 

FREDERICK  H.  CLARK,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1004,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 
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The  Home  Circle* 


Santa  Claus'  Sister. 


We  stood  at  a  crowded  counter 

Little  Geraldine  and  I; 
There  was  only  a  day  before  Christmas 

And  hundreds  were  waiting  to  buy. 

There  were  books  with  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures 

And  the  strangest,  most  wonderful  toys, 
That  were  brought  from  over  the  ocean, 
On  purpose  for  boys  and  girls. 

There  were  dolls  that  could  waltz  and  play 
tennis, 

In  dresses  of  satin  and  silk; 
And  horses  to  wind  and  set  trotting, 
And  cows  that  you  really  could  milk. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  child  that  stood  by  me 
Had  wandered  away  from  all  these, 

And  the  sparkling  Christmas  angels 
And  the  miniature  Christmas  trees, 

And  were  scanning  the  faces  about  us  — 

The  faces  that  huddled  and  pressed, 
And  looked  weary  and  cross  with  the 
effort 

Of  getting  in  front  of  the  rest. 

When  grasping  my  hand  she  whispered 

With  eager,  childish  grace, 
"Oh,  that  must  be  Santa  Claus'  sister, 

She's  got  such  a  Christmas  face  I" 

I  looked  where  her  eyes  had  lighted 
And  lo  !  in  a  threadbare  gown 

Stood  a  queer,  little,  bent  old  woman, 
With  a  face  that  was  wrinkled  and 
brown. 

But  the  eyes  that  beamed  out  from  it 
Were  radiant  with  love  and  joy, 

As,  from  'mong  all  the  beautiful  objects 
She  selected  one  poor,  cheap  toy. 

And  the  worn  brown  face  was  illumined 
With  a  smile  of  good-will  toward  men, 

That  told  more  plainly  than  words  might 
She  was  keeping  Christmas  then. 

I  glanced  at  the  forms  about  me; 

There  were  women  in  rich  attire 
Whose  unearned  gold  enabled 

The  purchase  of  each  desire. 

There  were  those  of  delicate  feature 

Of  gentle  breeding  and  race; 
But  the  queer  little  bent  old  woman's 

Was  the  only  Christmas  face. 

With  shame  from  my  own  I  hastened 
To  smooth  the  impatience  and  frown, 

As  I  looked  at  Santa  Claus'  sister, 
In  her  faded  threadbare  gown. 

And  I  blessed  both  the  child  and  the 
woman 

For  their  Christmas  sermon  sweet, 
As  I  pressed  through  the  throng  of  shop- 
pers 

And  on  in  the  crowded  street. 

—  Julia  A.  Wolcott  in  Vick's. 


Christmas  Bells. 


Softly  silvern,  and  golden  clear, 

The  passing  bells  of  the  passing  year, 

Ring  out!  ring  out!  O  chimes! 
A  knell  for  the  rose,  and,  the  summer 

dead, 

For  the  lavish  autumn  full  richly  sped. 
And  the  blossomy  April  times. 

Softly  silvern,  O  Christmas  bells! 
Your  dinsomo  clamor  or  falls  or  swells 

In  a  chorus  richly  ringing. 
Hark!  hark!    It  swells  into  upper  air, 
To  join  the  stave,  so  fine,  so  rare, 

The  earth,  the  heavens,  are  singing. 

Richly  silvern  and  high  and  far, 

As  the  dazzling  gleam  of  a  falling  star, 

Hark  to  the  angels  crying: 
"  Peace  upon  earth!   Good  will  to  men!  " 
And  the  bells  from  hamlet,  plain  and  glen, 

In  high  accord  '•eplying. 

—Martha  McCulloch-Williams  in  Frank 
Leslie's. 


An  Xmas  Birthday. 


Last  night,  when  the  yule  log  sparkled, 

Not  even  a  prowling  mouse 
Sped  over  the  velvet  carpet 

To  startle  the  silent  house. 
The  night  wore  into  the  morning — 

And  never  a  prancing  hoof 
I  heard  by  the  warm  old  chimney, 

Nor  a  sleigh  bell  on  the  roof  ! 
By  morn  the  yule  log  smoldered, 

And  the  Christmas  Wtars  were  gone — 
I  heard  a  tiny  outcry, 

Like  a  bird  awake  at  dawn! 
Ah,  Santa,  the  unforgetful! — 

Though  busy,  or  sick  in  bed, 
Himself  to  come  unable, 

Had  sent  the  stork  instead ! 

— Lippincott's. 


Their  Xmas  Turkey. 


Trying  to  hide  her  disappointment, 
Edith  Curry  came  into  the  kitchen,  sat 
down  wearily,  and  said:  "I've  bad  news, 
mother.  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Brown 
said?  He  don't  want  the  turkeys — just 
think  of  it!  After  telling  us  long  ago 
that  he  would  take  half  a  dozen.  I  told 
the  carpenter  he  might  depend  on  us 
for  that  money  some  time  in  December, 
because  we  had  a  sale  for  our  turkeys. 
It  is  just  too  bad." 

"I  don't  see  how  he  came  to  change 
his  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Curry.  "  He  was 
so  positive  about  wanting  them." 

"He  got  them  cheaper  from  some- 
body else,"  said  Edith.  "  It  just  seems 
as  if  everything  is  against  us.  Just  as 
we  think  we  are  going  to  be  all  square 
something  turns  up  and  stops  it.  Once 
something  happened  to  the  pump;  then 
when  we  were  starting  all  right  a  cow 
died;  then  we  hardly  got  over  that  un- 
til the  roof  began  to  leak,  and  before 
this  bill  is  paid  something  will  be  sure 
to  happen;  in  fact,  it  has  come  now." 

"Well,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  become  despondent,"  said  her  moth- 
er. "When  thiDgs  look  so  dull  I  try  to 
think  of  the  folks  over  at  the  Warwick 
farm.  They  take  things  in  such  a 
cheerful  way  that  it  does  me  good  to 
think  about  them,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
just  like  them." 

"It's  easy  for  them  to  be  cheerful," 
said  Edith;  "  there's  such  a  lot  of  them, 
and  they  have  such  a  comfortable 
house;  Anna  and  Ella  are  so  pretty, 
and  have  such  nice-looking  clothes. 
The  boys  help,  too.  You  see,  they  have 
everything  to  make  them  happy." 

"Indeed,  they  have  not,"  answered 
Mrs.  Curry,  quickly.  "Not  long  ago 
Mary  Warwick  told  me  that  she  did  not 
want  us  to  feel  hard  about  that  quilt 
we  made  because  they  were  not  able  to 
buy  it.  She  said,  '  We  don't  often  talk 
over  our  affairs,  but  you  and  I  are  old 
neighbors,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  feel 
that  we  would  not  help  you  if  we  could, 
so  I  will  just  tell  you  that  things  have 
been  very  discouraging  this  year.  We 
seem  to  see  trouble  on  every  side.'  I 
was  afraid  we  were  all  falling  into  dis- 
couragement, so  I  told  her  we  could  not 
afford  to  get  dull;  that  we  must  look  on 
the  brightest  side,  and  remember  our 
blessings,  and  we  must  hope  and  work 
for  better  times.  Cheerfulness  is  a 
great  help." 

At  the  Warwick  farm  that  dreary 
December  morning  the  family  were  all 
assembled  in  the  kitchen.  A  letter  had 
come  from  Carrie,  their  only  married 
child,  saying  that  she,  her  husband  and 
children  were  all  coming  to  spend 
Christmas  at  home  on  the  farm,  and 
they  were  all  looking  for  a  good  time. 
She  did  want  some  of  mother's  good 
mince  pies  and  plum  pudding. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  cannnot  have  a  tur- 
key for  Christmas,"  said  John  Warwick. 
"Things  are  pretty  close  with  us  just 
now,  and  we  have  not  been  raising  tur- 
keys for  a  year  or  so;  but  it  won't  seem 
like  Christmas  without  a  turkey." 

Well,  you  see,  father,"  said  Anna, 
"Carrie  does  not  know  we  have  not 
been  raising  turkeys  lately.  We  never 
told  her." 

"Oh,  well,  she  don't  think  much 
about  the  farm  now,"  said  her  father; 
"  she  has  her  own  little  family  to  think 
of." 

"Oh,  but  she  does,"  said  her  mother, 
"  I  know  our  dear  Carrie  thinks  of  her 
old  home  often  and  will  be  glad  to  come 
even  with  no  turkey  in  prospect." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't  keep  tur- 
keys," said  Frank.  "I'm  sure  I  could 
take  care  of  them." 

"We  will  begin  again  next  year," 
said  their  father.  "It  don't  seem  nat- 
ural not  to  have  them  on  the  farm." 
So  saying  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  went 
to  the  barn. 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  turkey,"  he  said 
to  a  large  rooster  that  came  and  stood 
near  him.  "But  I  will  have  to  think  of 
some  way  to  get  one.  I  see  mother  is 
troubled,  and  Carrie  will  be  disappoint- 
ed. She  has  a  right  to  expect  a  fuss,  I 
know.  I  have  been  saving  monev  to 
get  a  cap  for  cold  weather,  but  f  will 
get  the  turkey  and  do  without  the  cap! 
I  will  go  over  to  Curry's  and  tell  them 
to  save  me  a  nice  large  turkey." 

Mrs.  Warwick  went  to  her  room, 


opening  a  drawer  of  her  bureau,  took 
out  her  pocketbook,  and  began  to  count 
the  money.  11 1  know  father  is  worried 
about  not  having  a  turkey,  and  I  can  do 
without  that  shawl  I  was  going  to  get; 
so  I  will  have  Mrs.  Curry  save  me  a 
turkey." 

Anna  ran  upstairs  to  her  room  and 
took  out  a  little  box.  "I  won't  count 
the  money,  I  know  there  is  enough  to 
buy  that  lace  collar;  but  I  will  just  run 
over  to  Curry's  and  tell  them  to  save 
me  a  turkey." 

Ella  saw  Anna  going  across  the  fieids 
toward  Curry's.  "I  wonder  what  she 
is  going  for.  I  hope  she  won't  stay 
long,  for  I  have  a  little  plan."  She  held 
a  little  purse  in  her  hand.  "No  new 
gloves  for  me  this  winter,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  have  some  old  ones.  It's  queer 
how  my  glove  money  melts  away.  The 
last  time  I  saved,  my  money  went  to- 
ward buying  a  parlor  carpet,  and  now 
my  pretty  gloves  go  for  a  turkey." 

Frank  and  Herbert  were  standing  at 
the  gate  talking.  "Frank,"  said  Her- 
bert, "let's  put  our  money  together 
and  get  a  turkey  for  Christmas.  You 
were  going  to  get  a  knife  and  I  was  go- 
ing to  get  a  cravat.  We  can  do  with- 
out those  things,  and  mother  and  fath- 
er would  be  so  glad.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"It's  just  the  very  thing,"  said 
Frank.  "I'll  run  over  to  Curry's  and 
tell  them  to  keep  one  for  us:  won't  the 
folks  be  surprised  and  won't  it  be  fun?" 

"Mother,"  said  Edith  Curry,  that 
evening,  "  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
so  strange?  It  seems  as  if  the  whole 
Warwick  family  has  been  here  to-day, 
and  five  of  our  turkeys  are  sold!  Why, 
I  feel  rich." 

" So  do  I,"  said  her  mother,  "and  I 
think  we  will  keep  that  other  turkey 
for  ourselves;  it  will  cheer  your  poor 
father,  I  know.  And  don't  you  see, 
Edith,  its  better  not  to  be  cast  down 
when  things  seem  dull." 

"I  intend  never  to  be  dull  and 
gloomy  again,"  said  Edith  brightly;  or, 
if  I  am  I  will  just  think  of  turkeys. 
Now  the  carpenter  can  come  and  get 
his  money;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him." 

Next  morning  when  the  people  at  the 
Warwick  farm  were  at  the  breakfast 
table,  a  man  came  to  the  door.  It  was 
their  neighbor,  Samuel  Curry. 

"I  have  brought  all  the  turkeys  up 
to  the  barn,  and  if  the  boys  will  come 
along  with  me  I'll  show  'em  what  to  do. 
It's  a  mighty  big  lift  to  get  them  tur- 
keys all  sold,  and  we  thank  every  one 
of  you.  Come  along,  boys;  I  am  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  carpenter's  to  pay  a 
bill.    I  won't  keep  you  a  minute." 

"  I  don't  understand  about  these  tur- 
keys," said  the  father,  anxiously,  when 
the  boys  were  again  at  the  table.  "I 
am  afraid  we  have  got  ourselves  into 
trouble.  I  ordered  a  turkey  from  the 
Currys." 

"So  did  I,"  said  his  wife. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Anna. 

"So  did  I,"  said  Ella. 

"Why,  so  did  we,"  said  the  boys. 

"But  I  paid  for  mine,"  said  the  fath- 
er, gravely. 

"So  did  we,"  said  all  the  rest.  And 
then  the  whole  Warwick  family  ex- 
plained in  full. 

"Well,"  said  their  father,  "that  is  a 
joke." 

"As  for  the  turkeys,  we  can  have 
the  finest  for  Christmas,  and  the  rest 
can  start  our  turkey  flock,"  said  the 
mother. 

Carrie,  her  husband  and  their  little 
family  came  on  Christmas. 

"  Is  it  not  nice,  Guy,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  again  and  again.  "Don't 
everybody  look  lovely,  and  is  it  not  the 
nicest  old  farm  in  the  world? 

"Oh,  Guy,  where  is  the  bag?  I  have 
brought  something  for  each  of  you. 
Here,  dear  father,  I  will  begin  with 
you:  I  got  you  this  woolen  cap.  Here, 
mother,  dear,  is  a  nice  little  shawl  for 
you;  and.  Anna,  here  is  a  lace  collar  I 
bought  you;  and,  FA\a,  I  bought  you  a 
pair  of  gloves;  and  here,  dear  old 
Frank,  is  a  knife;  and,  Herbert,  I 
bought  you  a  cravat." 

"Carrie,  my  dear  child,"  said  her 
mother,  "if  you  had  asked  us  what  we 
wanted  you  could  not  have  pleased  us 
more.  You  were  inspired  with  your 
beautiful  presents." 

They  never  enjoyed  a  Christmas  din- 
ner so  much;  and  said  Carrie:  "There 


never  was  such  a  good  turkey,  never 
such  a  good  pie,  never  such  a  happy 
Christmas." 

"We  never  had  so  many  blessings  and 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for,"  they  said 
at  the  Warwick  farm;  and  they  all  said 
the  same  at  the  Curry's. — Maud  Rus- 
sell in  National  Stockman. 

Too  Rich  for  His  Blood. 


A  day  or  two  since  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
gaunt  appearing  individual  from  down 
in  the  lower  country  drove  alongside 
the  National,  carefully  wound  the  lines 
of  his  team  around  the  hub  of  his  front 
wheel  on  the  off  side  of  his  wagon  and 
strolled  into  the  dining  room  of  the 
cafe.  Sizing  up  the  situation  carefully 
he  selected  a  seat  near  the  door  from 
whence  escape  would  be  easy.  After 
arranging  his  chair  with  considerable 
noise,  he  glanced  over  the  room  and  dis- 
covered that  other  guests  had  removed 
their  hats.  He  quickly  lifted  a  battle- 
scarred  felt  hat  and  carefully  deposited 
it  under  the  table  and  put  his  foot  on 
it  in  order  to  be  sure  that  no  one 
"swiped  "  it. 

A  waiter  brought  him  a  bill  of  fare 
and  after  standing  by  some  time  for  his 
order  turned  to  another  guest.  The 
rustic  appeared  to  be  hard  at  work. 
He  studied  over  the  programme  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  then  quietly  pushed 
his  chair  back,  arose  with  a  sigh,  dug 
up  his  faded  helmet  from  under  the  ta- 
ble and  started  for  the  door. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  the  waiter, 
"don't  you  want  any  dinner?"  think- 
ing the  prospective  patron  was  offended 
at  the  inattention  shown  him. 

"Too  steep  fer  me,  young  feller,  I 
can't  stand  it  to  pay  I2S.45  fer  a  din- 
ner; it's  too  rich  for  my  blood,"  and  he 
bolted  out  the  door. 

On  the  table  at  the  place  he  vacated 
was  found  a  piece  of  paper  covered 
with  figures.  He  had  added  up  the 
price  of  the  various  articles  listed  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  to  buy  the  whole  out- 
fit, had  retreated  in  dismay. — Telluride, 
Colo.,  Journal. 


The  Kid  Knew. 


They  are  telling  a  good  story  on  a 
Weiser  school  ma'am  who  found  a  lad 
in  the  geography  class  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  learning  the  points  of  the 
compass.    The  teacher  said: 

"You  have  in  front  of  you  the  north; 
on  your  right,  the  east;  and  on  your 
left  the  wrest.  What  have  you  behind 
you? "  After  a  moment's  reflection 
the  boy  exclaimed:  "A  patch  on  my 
pants."  To  make  the  information  more 
emphatic,  he  continued  in  a  shame- 
faced manner,  "  I  knew  you'd  see  it.  I 
told  ma  you  would." — Ex. 


Medicinal  Value  of  Cranberries. 


The  value  of  the  cranberry  as  a 
medicinal  agent  was  clearly  recognized 
by  our  American  aborigines,  who  used 
to  prepare  poultices  made  from  them 
to  extract  the  venom  from  wounds 
made  with  poisoned  arrows,  on  the 
same  principle  as  they  are  now  often 
used  as  a  remedy  for  erysipelas, 
applied  as  a  poultice  or  taken  inter- 
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nally.  Eaten  raw,  cranberries  are  also 
known  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  indi- 
gestion and  biliousness,  as  they  contain 
certain  acid  combinations  not  found  in 
any  other  fruit,  and  they  are  also  val- 
ued as  the  best  of  tonics  and  appetiz- 
ers. Added  to  these  sterling  qualities 
comes  the  latest  certified  tribute  to 
their  efficiency  in  preventing  grip.  One 
family  which  has  thus  far  been  immune 
from  the  prevailing  epidemic  cooks  the 
cranberries  in  plenty  of  water  and 
keeps  the  syrup  on  hand  at  all  times  as 
a  drink.  They  declare  that  the  acid  of 
the  berry  is  fully  as  agreeable  as  lem- 
onade, and  most  efficacious  in  prevent- 
ing bronchial  and  malarial  troubles. 


Honors  Were  Easy. 

A  young  woman  but  recently  married 
was  the  victim  of  a  good  joke  on  one  of 
the  uptown  streets  a  few  days  since. 

She  is  extremely  youthful  looking  and 
at  the  time  she  was  sweeping  the  side- 
walk she  did  not  look  to  be  over  fifteen 
years  old.  An  old  lady  came  along  and 
smiled  sweetly  on  the  young  lady,  and 
then  said  : 

"  Lovely  day,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Beautiful,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  know  where  I  could  get  a 
good  girl  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,  but  there  is  an  em- 
ployment agency  just  around  the  cor- 
ner." 

"Do  you  like  your  position  here?" 
asked  the  old  woman. 

"Pretty  well,"  was  the  reply. 
"How  many  in  the  family?" 
"Only  one  besides  me." 
"Who  is  he  ?  " 
"My  husband." 
"Good  morning." 
"Good  morning." 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cream  Tomato  Soup. — Cream  tomato 
soup  can  be  made  with  one  can  of  toma- 
toes and  two  quarts  of  water  boiled 
together  for  one  hour,  strained  through 
a  sieve.  To  this  add  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  one  quart  of  boiled  milk. 
Lastly  add  the  pepper  and  salt.  Salt 
will  curdle  the  new  milk,  so  add  it  last. 

Stuffed  Cabbage. — Scald  the  cab- 
bage until  the  bones  lose  their  crisp- 
ness.  Open  the  heart  to  the  very  cen- 
ter. Have  nearly  a  cupful  of  rice;  add 
a  cupful  of  chopped  meat,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  this  mixture  in  the  center  of  the 
cabbage;  fold  over  the  first  little  leaves, 
then  add  another  layer  of  the  mixture 
and  fold  over  the  second  leaves,  and  so 
on.  Tie  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  aud 
throw  in  boiling  water  (with  a  little 
salt),  simmer  gently  one  hour,  remove 
the  cheesecloth,  drain  dish  and  pour 
over  a  pint  of  cream  sauce  or  drain 
butter  sauce. 

Quince  Jelly. — Peel  and  core  a  peck 
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^^fci^^  troubles  ii 
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lieved  with 


Colic,  and  all  stomach 
troubles  instantly  re- 


"Pa'mkftkt 

(PERRY  DAVIS') 

This  famous  remedy  never  fails  to 
cure  pain  of  both  external  or  in- 
ternal. 
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who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 
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of  quinces;  save  the  cores  and  peel,  of 
course  rejecting  any  that  are  worm- 
eaten.  Boil  the  peels  and  cores  for 
about  an  hour  in  water  enough  to  cook 
them  in  one  kettle,  and  the  quince  pulp 
in  another,  with  about  a  cup  of  water 
to  five  pounds  of  fruit.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour's  cooking  strain  the  juice  off 
the  quince  pulp  and  add  it  to  the  juice 
obtained  from  the  parings.  Lay  aside 
the  strained  pulp  for  marmalade  or  for 
flavoring  apple  sauce.  Boil  the  juice 
until  it  is  bright  and  rich  looking,  and 
then  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pint  of  juice,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
jelly  is  ready  to  pour  into  tumblers  or 
jelly  bowls. 

Steamed  Apple  Dumplings. — For  six 
dumplings  use  these  proportions:  Take 
one  pound  of  dried  flour  and  mix  in  it 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder; 
work  into  this  six  ounces  of  finely 
shredded  suet  and  make  into  a  light 
dough  with  water.  Choose  medium- 
sized  apples,  peel  and  core  each,  filling 
the  hole  left  by  extracting  the  core 
with  sugar.  Divide  the  dough  into  six 
equal  parts,  and  enclose  an  apple  in 
each  piece.  Place  a  well-scalded  and 
floured  cloth  in  a  steamer,  arrange  the 
dumplings  on  it,  fold  the  cloth  over 
carefully,  set  the  lid  on  the  steamer, 
and  cook  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
old-fashioned  plan  of  making  a  hole  in 
the  center  of  each  dumpling  and  insert- 
ing a  small  piece  of  butter  is  worth  a 
trial. 

Pork  Roll. — Chop  fine  (a  meat  chop- 
per will  do  the  work  well  and  quickly) 
three  pounds  raw  lean  pork  and  one- 
fourth  pound  fat  salt  pork.  Soak  a 
pint  of  white  breadcrumbs  in  cold 
water.  When  soft  squeeze  very  dry, 
add  to  the  chopped  meat  with  a  large 
onion  chopped  fine,  one  tablespoonful 
chopped  parsley,  half  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  chopped  sage  and  thyme  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper.  Mix 
thoroughly,  form  into  a  roll,  pressing 
it  closely  and  compactly  together. 
Have  ready  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
fat  in  a  frying  pan,  dredge  the  roll 
thickly  with  flour  and  brown  it  in  the 
fat,  turning  it  until  browned  nicely  on 
all  sides.  Then  place  it  in  a  baking 
pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  one 
hour.  Baste  it  every  ten  minutes  with 
water.  Do  not  turn  or  disturb  the 
meat  after  it  has  been  put  into  the 
oven.  Half  an  hour  before  dinner  add 
twelve  or  fourteen  small  carrots  that 
have  been  parboiled  in  salted  boiling 
water  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  done 
place  the  roll  on  a  platter,  surround  it 
with  plain  boiled  maccaroni,  dot  with 
the  carrots  and  pour  over  a  nicely  sea- 
soned tomato  sauce. 

Lambs'  Tongue,  With  Artichokes. — 
Take  for  preference  corned  lambs'  or 
sheep's  tongues  of  a  good  pink  color  and 
boil  them  not  less  than  two  hours, 
which  may  be  done  the  evening  before 
they  are  served,  if  more  convenient. 
Put  them  into  cold  water  and  peel  off 
the  outside  and  split  them  lengthwise 
in  two.  Having  the  halves  ready  in  a 
dish  when  the  roast  meat  is  done,  after 
taking  it  out  lay  the  tongues  in  the  fat 
and  glaze  in  the  baking  pan  for  about 
five  minutes,  then  take  them  out 
slightly  browned  and  glazed  and  keep 
hot.  Cook  an  artichoke  for  each  dish, 
boiling  them,  that  is  to  say,  like  sum- 
mer cabbage  or  cauliflower,  but  cut 
them  in  halves  instead  of  quarters; 
only  scoop  out  the  fibrous  part  before 
cooking.  Drain  them  well.  Serve  a 
half  tongue  in  the  small  dish  and  a  half 
artichoke  at  each  end  and  a  spoonful  of 
brown  gravy  over  the  vegetable  with- 
out covering  the  tongue.  Tongue  and 
spinach  may  be  served  the  same  way. 

Peach  Layer  Cake. — Whip  to  a 
cream  two  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  but- 
ter and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar;  add  a  lit- 
tle grated  nutmeg;  pour  in  one  cupful 
of  milk;  stir  three  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  and  then  add  it,  a  little  at 
a  time,  to  the  other  ingredients;  stir 
the  whole  till  it  is  a  perfectly  smooth 
batter,  then  butter  well  three  good- 
sized  jelly  cake  tins;  divide  the  batter, 
pouring  one- third  in  each  tin,  and  bake 
in  rather  a  quick  oven,  till  the  cake  is 
golden  brown;  turn  each  cake  out  on  a 
thickly  folded  napkin  or  towel;  have 
ready  a  dozen  medium-sized  peaches, 
and  sweetened  palatably;  put  a  layer 
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of  the  cake,  when  cold,  on  a  large 
plate,  spread  it  well  with  a  layer  of  the 
prepared  peaches,  then  put  on  a  layer 
of  the  cake,  then  the  peaches  and  re- 
peat this  process  till  all  are  on;  cover 
the  top  layer  of  the  cake  with  the 
peaches  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  till 
ready  to  serve,  then  cover  the  top  with 
whipped  cream.  This  is  a  delicious 
dessert. 

"  Ringlets  "  are  nice,  innocent  bits  of 
pastry  to  put  in  the  children's  luncheon 
baskets.  Make  a  piecrust  with  butter 
used  in  excess  of  lard  or  other  shorten- 
ing, and  sweeten  it  well.  Then  roll  out 
thin  and  cut  into  inch-wide  strips. 
Take  these  up  and  twirl  in  opposite 
directions,  then  lay  them  one  next  to 
the  other  on  a  lightly  floured  tin  and 
bake  golden  brown.  Their  length  is 
optional. 


An  insult  to  your 
face — poor  soap; 
insist  on  Williams 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.     Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  "  How  to  Shave." 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Cb 
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California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  Iremarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Cbico,  Butte  County,  California 


Once 
More 


travelers  will  be 
afforded  the  superb 


Daily 


Eastern  service  of 
the  famous 


Golden 

State 

Limited 


Third  season  begins  about 
Dec  30,  1904,  with  new 
and  sumptuous  equipment, 
giving  first-class  service 
from 


San  Francisco 

to 

Chicago 


without  change  via  Los  An- 
geles, El  Paso  and  Kansas 
City.  Drawing-room  sleepers, 
observation  cars,  electric 
lights,  steam  heat,  every- 
thing high-grade.  Unsur- 
passed dining  service. 


Southern 
Pacific 


San  Francisco  Office 


613  Market  Street 


SUGAR 

,2$  alb. 

One  Order  to  One  Family 

To  comp.1  the  aolok  Introduction  of  oar  un- 
matched QUALITY  GROCERIES  Into  eTery 
horn-,  wo  will  lell  one  order  to  one  femllr  of  our 
POPULAR  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  NO.  51 
'■'$8  SO.  Freight  ehlpmemi  pecked  ud  de- 
livered free  to  Ren  Frinoleoo  denote. 

51  lbs.    belt  Granulated  Cane 

Sugar,  white  and  dry  -$1.00 

18  lbs.  new  fancy  head  Table 

Kice,  very  best   1.00 

10  lb.  pall  Pure  Leaf  Lard,  Rex..  1.00 
5  lbs.  fancy  English  Breakfast 
Uncolored  Japan.  Spider  Leg, 
OolongorCeylonTea.  75c  grd.  2.60 
5  lbs.  Mocha  and  Java  Coffee, 

roast  or  ground,  40c  grade   1.50 

5  lbs.    Pure    Baking  Powder, 

Eastern  "Cream"  _  1.50 

$8.50 

ETerjthlng  Gnexftnteed— Monej  Book.  Trial 
■  e.mplo  of  enj  item  moiled  free. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  Inc. 
25  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
183  Pege  CatAlogue  klellcd  Free  on  request. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Fhancisco,  December  21,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  Id  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 
May. 

Wednesday  SI  0»%®l  10 

Thursday   1  09s8@l  H 

Friday   1  10»,@1  H5£ 

Saturday   1  10'8tol  11 

Monday   1  10"»®1  H>4 

Tuesday   1  10>8@1  U 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 
May. 

Wednesday   

Thursday   H^ilj 

Friday   *  gg  » 

Saturday   fo  g«H 

Monday   4? 

Tuesday   i!>  8*54 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco  for  No.  1 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  190b.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  *1  45'4@1  45*8 

Pridav   1  45*®1  44* 

Saturday   B 

Monday   1  45  8*1  44« 

Tuesdav    1  44  la  1  43% 

Wednesday   1  437„®1  43% 

Wheat. 

The  same  inactivity  as  for  some  time 
past  continues  to  prevail  in  the  local 
wheat  market,  stocks  being  too  light  to 
admit  of  any  extensive  trading,  and  busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  of  a  dragging 
sort  until  the  opening  of  another  season. 
The  wheat  acreage  in  California  has  been 
materially  increased  this  winter  and  crop 
prospects  up  to  date  are  quite  favorable 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  but  there 
is  no  telling  what  will  develop  between 
this  and  harvest,  or  whether  the  yield 
will  bo  good,  poor  or  medium.  Specula- 
tors are  calculating  on  wheat  selling  in 
this  market  a  year  from  now  on  the  basis 
of  about  81.32}  for  No.  1  shipping,  but 
their  calculating  will  not  make  it  so.  Of 
course,  if  shippers  could  buy  contracts  for 
December,  1  S)U5,  delivery  at  81.32J,  that 
would  be  the  price  of  wheat  to  them  for 
the  quantity  secured,  provided  they  car- 
ried the  contracts  until  they  matured, 
regardless  of  what  spot  wheat  might  be 
worth  at  time  of  delivery.  But  shippers 
are  more  apt  to  sell  futures  against  car- 
goes they  may  have  afloat  than  they  are 
to  go  long  on  options.  One  vessel  was 
added  the  past  week  to  the  small  grain 
loading  fleet  now  in  port,  being  a  French 
bark,  which  was  chartered  for  wheat  or 
barley  to  Europe  at  16s  3d,  being  the 
lowest  figure  of  the  season. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  60 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40  @1  42% 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  SI. 45%®  1.43  V 

December,  1905,  delivery,  S1.32®1.32Vi. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  ll.4SX91.4SX;  December, 
1905,  t  @  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   10'/8@HMS  16'4@-s 

Local  market  SI  35®1  37%     SI  40   @1  45 

Flour. 

Market  is  ruling  very  steady  for  desir- 
able qualities,  offerings  of  which  aro  of 
only  moderate  volume.  Demand  at  full 
current  figures  is  not  particularly  active, 
however,  either  on  local  account  or  for 
shipment.  The  end  of  the  year  is  almost 
invariably  a  quiet  period  in  the  flour 
trade. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25  @3  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  @4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  (XI 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   5  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

There  has  been  a  very  strong  tone  to 
the  market  for  this  cereal,  largely  due  to 
the  filling  of  some  orders  on  Oriental 
account.  Barley  is  also  wanted  in  con- 
siderable quantity  for  Europe,  but  the 
bids  of  shippers  aro  generally  lower  than 
holders  are  willing  to  accept.  Numerous 
schemes  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  buy- 
ing interest  to  depress  values,  but  they 
have  not  been  attended  with  any  note- 
worthy success.  Stocks  of  barloy  in  the 
States  are  not  heavy,  are  largely  in  strong 
hands,  and  it  is  the  exception  where  de- 
sirable lots  are  being  urged  to  sale.  Busi- 
ness on  local  account  was  of  fair  volume. 
There  was  not  much  trading  in  the  spec- 
ulative market,  but  there  was  a  strong 
tone,  with  bids  and  asking  prices  at  a 
higher  range  than  prevailed  the  preced- 
ing week. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice  SI  13%<ai  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  ll^@l  124 

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice   1  17S4<gtl  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @l  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  05  ®\  10 

Oats. 

Not  many  oats  are  coming  forward  from 


any  quarter,  and  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant anticipating  any  very  heavy  arrivals 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
Demand  is  fairly  active  for  both  feeding 
and  seeding  purposes.  The  market  is 
firm  at  prevailing  rates  for  fair  to  good 
feed  descriptions,  and  is  strong  for  choice 
to  select  qualities,  desirable  for  seed. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed  SI  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  32%®\  37J4 

Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  30  @1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

New  corn  of  the  large  varieties  is  in  fair 
supply,  both  domestic  product  and  East- 
ern. Values  for  Large  Yellow  and  White 
are  at  a  lower  range  than  last  quoted, 
and  market  rather  weak  for  other  than 
strictly  choice,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
offerings  being  of  this  sort.  For  Small 
Yellow  $1.70@1.75  is  asked,  but  there  is 
no  wholesale  trading  at  these  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  SI  30  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  30   ®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  60   <ml  75 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  sacked   1  25  ®1  35 

Kye. 

Supplies  are  of  rather  light  proportions. 
Market  is  firm,  dealers  not  being  disposed 
to  crowd  stocks  to  sale. 

Good  to  choice   ..SI  42%®\  47% 

Buckwheat. 

The  only  spot  stocks  are  in  the  hands 
of  millers,  representing  purchases  made 
in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice  SI  75   @2  00 

Beans. 

Not  much  doing  in  beans  of  any  vari- 
ety, but  for  good  to  choice  qualities  the 
market  has  a  firm  tone,  stocks  of  this 
description  being  of  quite  moderate  pro- 
portions in  this  center.  Asking  prices  for 
best  Pinks  were  advanced,  choice  being 
scarce.  Damaged  beans  are  in  fairly  lib- 
eral supply,  as  compared  with  the  demand 
for  the  same,  and  are  selling  at  less  than 
quotations,  poor  to  fair  going  at  $1(«2  per 
cental.  Lima  beans  are  mainly  held  at 
Southern  producing  points  and  are  said 
to  be  mostly  under  strong  control. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  S2  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  15  @3  30 

Large  White   2  35   @2  60 

Pinks   3  00   @3  50 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  85 

Red  Kidneys   4  50  @5  00 

Reds   4  00  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  10  ®4  20 

Black-eye  Beans   2  40  @2  55 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  quiet.  For  some  damp  Hum- 
boldt Peas  $1.25  was  bid,  and  for  choice 
buyers  named  $2.  Millors  are  fairly 
stocked  with  Eastern  product. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  @3  50 

Qarbanzos.  Small   3  00  ®3  25 

Niles   1  25  (<*1  75 

Hops. 

No  special  life  is  observable  in  the  hop 
market  locally,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
very  heavy  offerings,  or  any  great  selling 
pressure,  values  appear  fairly  steady. 
Recent  wholesale  transfers  of  Oregons 
and  Puyallups  are  reported  at  27c,  indi- 
cating a  little  better  market  than  pre- 
viously quoted  sales  in  same  section.  The 
New  York  Producers'  Price  Current  says: 
"  All  markets  are  reported  as  absolutely 
quiet.  In  New  York  State  no  buying  of 
any  account  is  heard  of.  Still,  holders  of 
the  choice  grades  are  firm  in  their  views, 
being  of  the  opinion  that  choice  States 
will  be  wanted  after  the  holidays.  Hold- 
ers of  lower  grades,  however,  are  showing 
considerable  anxiety  and  willing  to  accept 
31c.  Remaining  stocks  in  growers'  hands 
are  now  estimated  at  10,000  bales  in  New 
York  State,  and  30,000  bales  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States.  On  the  local  mar- 
ket there  has  been  no  trading  of  any  con- 
sequence this  week." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  @29 

Wool. 

The  mid-winter  holidays  are  usually  a 
dull  period  in  the  wool  trade,  and  this 
year  is  proving  no  exception  in  this  re- 
gard. Stocks  in  this  center  are  too  light, 
so  far  as  offerings  from  first  hands  are 
concerned,  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading. 
The  market  presents  a  generally  firm 
tone,  and  prospects  are  good  for  coming 
clip  meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  tol- 
erably stiff  figures.  Quotations  for  the 
time  being  are  necessarily  wholly  nominal. 

SPUING. 

Northern,  free  23  @_ 

Northern,  defective  17  @2i 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @23 

Nevada  nj  @21 

FALL. 

Northern  15  @ig 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  13  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective          9  @U 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

With  the  Government  in  the  market 
for  about  7000  tons  of  hay,  and  prospects 
of  some  purchasing  being  made  on  Orien- 
tal account,  the  market  presents  a  better 
tone.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  short- 
age, however,  and  the  best  that  can  be 


hoped  for  is  a  clean-up  during  the  next 
six  months.  Free  purchasing  would,  of 
course,  cause  some  hardening  in  values. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  S13  00  ®  14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00  @  13  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00  ®  13  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00  ffl  10  00 

Barley   9  00   ®  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00  ®  11  50 

Clover   7  00   iffl   9  00 

Stock  hay   6  00   (a)   7  00 

Compressed   11  00  19  14  00 

Straw,  y  bale   40  ®  55 

Mlllstuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  has  con- 
tinued firm,  with  good  demand  and  offer- 
ings only  moderate.  Tendency  on  Rolled 
Barley  was  to  stiffer  prices.  Values  for 
Milled  Corn  were  without  quotable 
change,  but  market  was  weak. 

Bran,  y  ton  S19  00  @  21  00 

Middlings   25  00  &  28  »0 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00  ®  22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00  ®  24  50 

Commeal   81  00  ®  31  50 

Cracked  Corn   81  50  ®  32  00 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50  (a)  33  00 

Seeds. 

Alfalfa  soed  from  Utah  is  offering  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  with  the  de- 
mand light  the  market  lacks  firmness. 
Of  California  Alfalfa  there  is  not  much  in 
stock.  Mustard  Seed  is  being  very 
steadily  held,  with  supplies  only  moderate. 

Flax   Si  75  @  2  25 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50   ffl  4  00 

Mustard,  Trieste   4  50   (8  5  00 

Per  lb. 

Alfalfa  12  ©13 

Canary   6%®  6ii 

Rape   Htm  2H 

Hemp   3%®— 

Timothy   5  @  b% 

Honey. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line,  the  ship- 
ping demand  being  very  light  and  local 
inquiry  only  fair.  Stocks  are  by  no 
means  heavy,  but  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
them,  concessions  are  in  some  instances 
being  granted  to  buyers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4H®  b% 

Extracted,  Amber   3ii®  4hi 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   8  ®  3% 

White  Comb,  l-frames  im@124 

Amber  Comb   9  ®11 

Beeswax. 

Small  shipments  have  been  made  out- 
ward by  sea  the  past  week.  Spot  supplies 
are  of  light  proportions.  Values  are  rul- 
ing steady. 

Good  to  choice,  light  y  ft  ®30 

Dark  27  <a28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  has  continued  moderately  firm 
for  good  to  choice  Beef.  Some  of  fancy 
quality  for  the  Christmas  trade  brought 
an  advance  on  quotations.  Veal  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  sold  to  fair  advantage. 
Prices  for  Mutton  remained  quotably 
about  as  last  noted,  with  a  tolerably 
active  demand  and  sales  mainly  at  full 
current  figures.  Lamb  was  in  good  re- 
quest and  ruling  values  were  well  main- 
tained. Demand  for  Hogs  was  less  active 
on  packing  account  and  market  in  conse- 
quence was  easier  in  tone  but  notquotably 
lower. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50%,  which 
is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live  cattle 
command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  y  ft   6J4®  7 

Beef,  2nd  quality   b%@  6 

Beef,  3rd  quality   4\i®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6%®7%c\  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain,  140  to  250  fts   5>8@  b'i 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  pounds   4\®  4\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   4%®  5 

Veal,  large,  y  lb   6%®  8 

Veal,  small,  y  ft   8  ®  9% 

Lamb,  spring,  y  ft   %%®  t% 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  Hides 
and  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 
Offerings  of  Pelts  are  meeting  as  a  rule 
with  prompt  sale  at  unchanged  values. 
Considerable  Tallow  is  going  outward, 
prices  remaining  quotably  as  last  noted. 

Nothing  but  select  bides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, are  not  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figures. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fts  —  ®11      —  @10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fts....—  @I0      —  ffl  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fts         9*®10       %%®  9 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts. .—  @10  —  @9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fts.  V%®\0       6%®  9 

Stags   7  @  7%     6  ®  6% 

Wet  Salted  Kip  —  @10!4   —  ®  9% 

Wet  Salted  Veal  11  ©11*   10  ®\0% 

We*  Salted  Calf  ll%®12%  10y,@HH 

Dry  Hides  17W@18  10K@17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  —  @15      —  @13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts  —  @20      —  @18 

Pelts,  long  wool,  y  skin  1  25®  1  75 

Pelts,  medium,  y  skin   9J®1  10 

Pelts,  short  wool,  y  skin   50®  75 

Pelts,  shearling,  y  skin   15®  40 

Horse  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each  . 3  00®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  medium  2  50®  

Horse  Hides,  salted,  small  1  50®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  large  1  75®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  medium  1  60®  

Horse  Hides,  dry,  small  1  00®  

Tallow,  good  quality  4  @4% 

Tallow,  poorer  grades  2%®3% 

Bags  and  Bagging;. 

The  market  for  Crain  Bags  is  showing 
a  little  firmer  tone,  owing  to  the  pros- 


pects for  increased  demand  the  coming 
season. 

Bean  Bags  S  4fc@5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%I3>7% 

Fruit  Sacks,  jute,  as  to  quality   b\®7 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  22x36,  spot   b£® — 

Grain  Bags,  Calcutta,  buyer  June-July.     6  (2>6H 

Wool  Sacks,  4- ft   32  ® — 

Wool  Sacks.  3  M  ft   80  ® — 

Poultry. 

As  is  usual  Christmas  week,  there  was 
a  good  demand  for  choice  poultry,  Tur- 
keys receiving  the  preference  at  moderate 
figures.  Sales  of  Dressed  Turkeys  early 
in  the  week  were  mainly  within  range  of 
20(ii  23c  for  choice  fresh  stock,  as  to  size 
and  quantity,  birds  weighing  from  ten  to 
fourteen  pounds  receiving  the  attention 
of  most  buyers.  Live  Turkeys  sold  very 
close  to  the  figures  ruling  on  Dressed. 
The  Chicken  market  was  moderately  firm 
for  choice,  the  most  active  inquiry  being 
for  large  and  fat  fowls.  Ducks  and  Geese 
in  fine  condition  met  with  tolerably 
prompt  sale  at  full  prices.  Demand  for 
Pigeons  was  mainly  for  choice  Young, 
and  market  was  rather  lightly  stocked 
with  this  sort. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  V  ft  S  20   ®  23 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers.  V  ft   18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  y  ft   18  ®  20 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  <u  ®  4  50 

Hens,  large   5  50  ®  6  00 

Roosters,  old    4  00  ®  4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  ■  8  00 

Fryers   4  50  ®  5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®  4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50   ®  3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00   @  6  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®  7  00 

Geese,  *  pair   2  00  @225 

Goslings,  •  pair   2  25  @  2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   1  00  @  1  25 

Pigeons,  youn«f   2  00  ®  2  50 

Butter. 

In  consequence  of  some  shipping  de- 
mand and  a  stiffer  market  lately  in  Los 
Angeles  than  in  this  center,  prices  for 
best  qualities  of  fresh  wero  advanced. 
For  a  few  favorite  marks  going  to  special 
custom  26c  was  exacted.  Lower  grades 
of  fresh  were  not  in  active  request,  cold 
storage  butter  being  taken  in  preference 
by  most  consumers.  Cold  storage  stocks 
are  still  of  large  volume. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   24  #Sfi 

Creamery,  firsts   22  ®23 

Creamery,  seconds   21  ®22 

Dairy,  select   23  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts    21  ®22 

Dairy,  seconds   19  (320 

Mixed  Store   12  @I3 

Cheese. 

Demand  is  rather  light  and  market  is 
not  displaying  any  special  firmness,  al- 
though in  the  matter  of  quotable  values 
there  are  no  declines  to  record.  If  stocks 
were  crowded  to  sale,  however,  full  prices 
could  not  bo  realized. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   UW®12 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®11 

California,  fair  to  good   »*@I0 

California,  "Young  Americas"   10  ®\2% 

Eastern   12  @15 

Egg*. 

While  there  was  some  increase  in  ar- 
rivals from  thesoutht  rn  part  of  the  State, 
there  were  no  noteworthy  accumulations, 
and  comparatively  good  figures  were  real- 
ized for  strictly  select,  some  iavorite 
brands  going  to  special  trade  at  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  Cold  storage  eggs 
are  being  offered  freely  and  at  figures 
fully  as  favorable  to  buyers  as  have  been 
current  for  some  weeks  past. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  40  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  32^®37H 

California,  good  to  choice  store   27  ©32 

Eastern  firsts   23  @26 

Eastern  seconds   20  @22 

Vegetables. 

There  were  increased  receipts  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  the  southern  section, 
mainly  Peas,  Tomatoes,  Summer  Squash 
and  Egg  Plant,  but  demand  was  good, 
and  for  desirable  qualities  the  market 
was  firm.  Onions  were  in  fairly  liberal 
receipt  from  Oregon,  but  choice  continued 
to  be  firmly  held. 

Beans,  Lima,  yft   —  @  — 

Beans,  String,  »  ft   8  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax,  y  ft   8  ®  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts. . .     60  @  70 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,    5@  8 

Oarllc,  »  ft   5  ®  7 

Mushrooms,  y  ft   8   (3  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  y  ctl   2  50  @  2  70 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  y  ft   4   @  6 

Peppers,  Green.  V  box   50  ft  85 

Rhubarb,  y  box   50   ®  1  00 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  bx     85  ©  1  00 

Tomatoes,  box   1  50   ®  2  25 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  to  be  returned 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  hand  holes  In 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from  50@60  fts 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes,  about  the  same 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  full  from 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Common  qualities  of  River  Burbanks 
were  rather  plentiful,  but  choice  were  In 
light  receipt.  Quotations  remained  about 
as  last  noted,  with  market  firm  for  best 
stock.  Sales  of  Oregon  Burbanks  were  at 
much  the  same  range  of  prices  as  pre- 
vailed the  preceding  week,  with  offerings 
a  little  heavier.  Sweets  were  in  reduced 
supply  and  market  was  firmer. 

Early  Rose,  y  cental                        1  00  (3)  1  20 

Salinas  Burbanks,  y  cental              1  10  ®  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  *  cental                   SO  *  80 

River  Reds,  y  oental                         66  @  75 

Oregon  Burbanks,  y  cental              100  ®  1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  y  cental                  65  ®  85 
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Fresh  Fralts 

Stocks  of  Apples  continue  of  liberal 
volume.  There  were  tolerably  heavy  re- 
ceipts the  current  week  from  the  North. 
Not  only  are  the  wholesale  depots  well 
filled,  but  there  are  large  quantities  in  the 
cold  storage  plants.  Most  of  the  Apples 
now  here,  particularly  those  from  outside 
sections,  are  owned  by  dealers  or  specu- 
lative operators.  In  quotable  values 
there  were  no  material  changes,  but  the 
market  was  by  no  means  firm,  and  under 
selling  pressure  full  current  figures  would 
not  have  been  obtainable.  Lady  Apples 
sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  dif- 
ference in  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  size 
of  the  boxes.  Persimmons  were  not  in 
heavy  receipt,  neither  was  the  demand 
for  them  very  brisk,  and  prices  showed 
no  special  fluctuation.  Strawberries  were 
in  moderate  receipt  for  this  time  of  year, 
mostly  Malindas  from  Watsonville,  which 
sold  mainly  within  range  of  $2.50@$5.00 
per  chest  for  fair  to  good.  Choice  would 
have  readily  commanded  an  advance 
on  outside  figure  above  noted.  Cran- 
berries from  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  are  in 
fair  supply  and  are  being  held  at  $2.25@ 
$3.00  per  box. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  25  @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>.  bx.. .      75   @  100 

Apples,  fair  to  good,     box   50   @  75 

Apples,  Lady,     box   1  00   @   2  00 

Persimmons,  ^  regular  box   50  @  75 

Strawberries,  large,  f>  chest   4  00  @   7  00 

Dried  Frnttg. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  of  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  is  ruling  quiet,  as  it  is 
to  be  expected  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
but  is  presenting  in  the  main  a  decidedly 
firm  tone,  stocks  of  nearly  all  descriptions 
being  of  comparatively  small  compass. 
The  only  noteworthy  weakness  is  on 
Apples,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  unfavor- 
able conditions  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
rather  than  to  any  special  excess  of  offer- 
ings here.  Medium  sizes  of  Prunes  are 
still  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  and  are  not 
being  eagerly  sought  after  at  full  current 
rates,  but  with  stocks  of  Prunes  of  rather 
light  proportions,  the  prospects  are  good 
for  a  clean-up  of  the  middle  sizes  before 
another  season  opens  and  at  fully  as  good 
prices  as  have  been  lately  prevailing. 
Large  Prunes  are  so  scarce  as  not  to  be 
quotable  in  a  regular  way,  and  the  small 
sizes  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  The 
German  steamer  Menes  took  359,270  lbs. 
Prunes  for  Germany,  sailing  on  the  17th 
inst.,  and  on  same  date  the  steamer  New- 
port cleared  with  89,650  lbs.  Prunes  for 
Germany.  The  steamer  Umatilla,  clear- 
ing for  British  Columbia,  carried  47,770 
lbs.  dried  fruit,  including  25,050  lbs. 
Prunes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4  @  ly, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-fb  boxes.  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @1H4 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fl>   T%® 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-B)  box,  l-fl>  cartons  65  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  good  to  choioe  7^@  7% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  f,  fb   6!4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  @10W 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   Stfffl  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7   (a)  S'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  T/i 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7% 

Prunes,  In  bags,  4  sizes,  lVt&,\%e;  40-50s,  4@4'4e; 
50-80S,  2%@2%c\  60-70s,  2@2Mc;  70-80s,  l34@2e; 
80-90S,  IH@13io;  90-100s,  l@lvic;  small,  %@lo. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   S%@  4Vt 

Apples,  quartered   3V4@  4V4 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2'i 

Figs,  Black   2%®  4 

Raisins. 

Not  much  doing,  but  market  in  the 
main  shows  healthy  condition.  Stocks 
are  comparatively  light.  Loose  and 
seeded  raisins  are  being  very  steadily 
held.  Layers  are  being  shaded  to  buyers 
in  some  instances,  with  the  desire  to  close 
out  stocks  of  the  same  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

CROP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2-crown,  20-th  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20-tb  box   90   @  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-fb  box    @1  30 

Dehesas,  20-B)  box    @1  85 

Imperials.  20-fh  box  2  25   @2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3>4(ai3Y,c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3^fai4  c 

4-  Crown  Standard  4%&  —  c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @4Hc 

Seedless  Sultanas   —  @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  4%c 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4  c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s. .  .4\i&4%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5H@8  c 

Citrus  Fralts. 

The  frosty  weather  experienced  most  of 
the  week  has  been  unfavorable  for  trade 
in  Oranges,  although  there  was  consid- 
erable buying  on  account  of  Christmas. 
Pew  of  the  Oranges  on  market  were  well 
colored  and  ripe,  which  also  tended  to 
operate  against  free  sales.  Navels  of  com- 
mon quality  went  to  street  hawkers  at 
$1@1.25  per  box,  with  sales  of  best  mainly 
at  $1.75@2.  Lemon  market  was  quiet 
and  easy  in  tone,  but  quotable  values 
were  without  change.  Limes  were  in  fair 
supply  and  slow  request  at  unchanged 
figures. 

Oranges,  Navels,     box   1  00  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings,  $t  box   60  @1  00 


Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box. . .     50  @1  00 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice. .  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box                           1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  <p  box                      3  75  @4  25 

Nuts. 

Almonds  are  in  limited  supply  and  are 
being  in  the  main  steadily  held,  but  the 
demand  at  present  is  slow  in  the  whole- 
sale quarter,  most  retailers  and  large  con- 
sumers being  fairly  stocked.  There  are 
few  choice  Walnuts  offering  and  poor  are 
not  sought  after. 

Chestnuts,  Cal.,  ~f>  Tb   7   @  9 

Nonpareil  Almonds  14  @17 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds  12  @14 

Languedoc  Almonds   9  @11 

Peanuts,  fair  to  prime   6  @  6% 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   8  @  9 

Wine. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way  in  this  center  at  present. 
Most  of  the  desirable  dry  wines  of  this 
year's  vintage  have  already  passed  out  of 
first  hands.  For  ordinary  stock  there  is 
no  special  inquiry.  Some  growers  have 
been  told  to  hold  their  wines  until  after 
New  Years,  rack  them  off  and  then  sub- 
mit samples.  Quotable  values  remain  at 
14@17c  for  fair  to  choice,  with  market 
firm  for  high-grade  wine.  The  steamer 
Newport,  sailing  Dec.  17,  carried  91,831 
gallons  and  13  cases,  including  88,259  cases 
for  New  York.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  aggregated  460,050 
gallons,  and  for  preceding  week  were 
428,340  gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


Flour,  \i  sks  120,406 

Wheat,  ctls   34,260 

Barley,  ctls   52,648 

Oats,  ctls   11,128 

Corn,  ctls   4,790 

Rye,  ctls   182 

Beans,  sks   7,493 

Potatoes,  sks   30,188 

Onions,  sks   3,854 

Hay,  tons   3,075 

Wool,  bales   309 

Hops,  bales   272 


2,453,758 
1,644,753 
2,115,608 
588,165 
103,252 
30,551 
402,314 
626,938 
73,719 
100,504 
38,626 
28,470 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,874,181 
1,074,288 
3,893,571 
634,836 
75,313 
33,198 
511,203 
656,308 
93,455 
101,419 
32,148 
23,711 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1904. 

last  year. 

Flour,  a  sk  

45,584 

1,827,544 

I,ii28,76fl 

599 

516,307 

433,217 

17,268 

1,237,561 

3,161,878 

182 

16,128 

12,796 

2,678 

57.557 

9,199 

730 

36,784 

20,472 

Hay,  bales  

5,666 

77,585 

84,238 

Wool,  lbs  

809,532 

1,614,268 

180 

217,732 

433,646 

17 

1,415 

3,639 

4,158 

50,912 

47,126 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.,  S  F.,  has  official 
reports  of  the  following  U.  S.  patents  issued  to 
Paoific  coast  inventors : 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  6,  1904. 

776,637.— Steam  Engine— G.  A.  Aldrich,  S.  F. 

776.989.  — Sawing  Machine— N.  Blair,  Buell,  Or. 

776.990.  — Grading  Machine— S.  B.  Bloomer,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

776.726.  — Belt  Tightener— H.  E.  Clark,  S  F. 

776.827.  — Belt  Tightener— H.  E.  Clark,  S.  F. 

776.727.  — Water  Gates— A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka,  Cal. 
776,649.— Cigar  Package— Dumont  &  Sentegnan, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

776.828.  — Pruning  Shears  — J.  Earnbart,  Santa 
Paula,  Cal. 

776, 835.  — Pump— T.  R.  Goth,  S.  F. 
776,739.— Eyeglasses— R.  R.  Hall,  S  F. 
777,021.— Pliers— L.  Hansen,  Seattle,  Wash. 
776,915.— Locomotive— Kelly  &  Plough,  Spokane 
Wash. 

776,746.— Cabinet— D.  R.  Kinsev,  Sedro-Woolley 
Wash. 

776.599.— Preventing  Railway  Holdups— S.  A 

Kitchener,  Stockton,  Cal. 
776,790.— Tobacco  Pouch— E.  G.  Lundquist,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
777,040. — Coupling — A .  L.  Malone,  S.  F. 
776,749.— Sucker  Rod  Grab-O.  A.  Mann,  Oil  Cen 

ter,  Cal. 

776,536.— Telegraph  Key— McKinsey  &  Nelson 

Susanville,  Cal. 
776,544.— Pencil  Sharpener— C.  Payne,  Los  An 

geles,  Cal. 

776,865.— Drill  and  Reamer— L.  C.  Preston,  Wes 
ton,  Or. 

776,799. — DAM— F.  H.  Reed,  Claremont,  Cal. 
776,802.— Garment  Supporter— E.  J.  O.  Rother, 

San  Diego  Cal. 
776.619. — Thresher — B.  W.  Salmon,  French  Camp, 

Cal. 

776.953.— Ghease  Cup— F.  Soler,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal. 

776,764.— Bracket— G.    E.    Squire,  Bellingham, 
Wash. 

776,700.— Sparking  Device  — C.  E.  Sterne,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

776,625.— Spacing  Rack— E.  A.  Stickney,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

776,812.— Grocery  Bin— J.  Strine  Sr.,  Downey,  Cal. 

776.963.  — Log  Loader— E.  E.  Thomas,  Portland, 
Or. 

776.964.  — Band  Saw  Mill— E.  E.  Thomas,  Port- 
land, Or. 

776,t<68.— Fence  Post— W.  L.  Vestal,  Redlands, 
Cal. 

776,975.— Winding  Cables— A.  F.  Wheaton,  Menlo, 
Wash. 

778,768.— Coin  Box-J.  Williams,  Oakland,  Cal. 
776,879,— Wibb  Grip— J.  M.  Wolfe,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 

The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 

»  Tffiis  thot  LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  settle 

2.  5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  1 5  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

S  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  5  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

.20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES.         <5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  in  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  its  Immunity  from  frosts  ! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES.  TRUCKS, 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS.  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab- 
lished and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

easy  terms.  Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  Stockton,  California. 


Apples  in  Cold  Storage.— Healds- 
burg  Enterprise  :  J.  A.  Ward  of  Hermi- 
tage, north  of  Cloverdale,  and  who  is  a 
large  grower  of  apples,  has  completed  the 
shipment  of  1000  boxes  of  fine  apples  to 
Petaluma,  where  the  fruit  has  been  placed 
in  cold  storage  to  await  the  spring  when 
it  will  be  in  greater  demand.  They  are 
mostly  of  the  Baldwin  variety.  Mr. 
Ward  is  one  of  the  largest  fruit  growers 
of  the  Cloverdale  district. 


AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 

AND 

BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  be,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


140,000  Deaths  a  Year 
From  This  One  Cause. 

The  last  census  shows  that  next  to 
consumption  there  are  more  deaths 
from  "kidney  troubles,"  so  called,  than 
from  anything  else. 

You  will  begin  to  understand  it  all 
when  we  tell  you  that  Brights  Disease 
IS  kidney  trouble.  The  first  few  months 
it  is  commonly  called  "  kidney  trouble." 
After  the  kidney  trouble  fastens  it  is 
then  called  Brights  Disease. 

If  you  have  had  kidney  trouble  more 
than  a  few  months,  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  call  it,  only  a  cure  for  Brights 
Disease  will  save  your  life.  There  never 
was  but  one  known. 

You  may  have  but  one  or  two  symp- 
toms now.  May  be  only  a  small  pain 
in  the  back,  or  a  little  weakness,  or  a 
little  sediment,  or  you  may  be  a  little 
drowsy,  or  the  feet  may  be  a  little 
swollen,  or  you  have  to  get  up  several 
times  in  the  night.  It  shows  these 
small  ways  at  first,  but  a  little  later 
comes  the  dropsy,  heart  trouble,  sleep- 
less nights,  weakness — then  death. 

Fulton's  Renal  Compound  is  saving 
87  per  cent.  But  the  longer  you  wait 
the  more  chances  you  are  taking.  If 
you  have  kidney  trouble  why  not  take 
Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for  Brights 
Disease  now  and  nip  it  in  the  bud  ? 
Costs  no  more  than  simple  "kidney 
trouble "  nostrums.  No  matter  how 
mild  it  appears,  you  owe  it  to  your 
family  to  stop  that  dangerous  trouble 
RIGHT  NOW. 

Ask  for  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  for 
Brights  Disease.    $1.0^  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


DEGMUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

offloe. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  are  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  gtv« 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 
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Preparations  for  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Exposition. 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  preparing  an  ex- 
tensive display  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  Exposition,  which  will  be  held 
at  Portland,  Or.,  next  year,  opening 
June  1  and  closing  October  15.  Con- 
struction work  on  the  Government 
buildings  is  well  under  way  and  the 
Government  board  is  now  arranging 
for  the  transfer  of  the  cream  of  the  St. 
Louis  exhibit  to  Portland. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
appropriated  $475,000  for  its  participa- 
tion at  the  Western  World's  Fair,  and 
as  the  exhibit  already  on  hand  (which 
will  be  largely  supplemented)  is  worth 
more  than  $300,000,  its  section  is  equiv- 
alent to  $800,000. 

The  Government  building  which  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  stands  on 
a  peninsula  in  the  center  of  Guild's 
lake,  a  fresh  water  body  220  acres  in 
extent,  which  is  the  natural  Grand 
Basiu  of  the  Exposition.  The  peninsula 
is  reached  from  the  mainland  by  an 
ornate  bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of 
Nations.  This  setting  for  an  exposition 
structure  is  entirely  new,  and  the  view 
to  be  had  from  the  peninsula  surpasses 
anything  of  its  kind  in  exposition  his- 
tory. The  building  faces  the  mainland, 
where  the  principal  exhibition  palaces 
are  located  on  the  terraced  hillside 
leading  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  foothills  covered  with  tall  fir  trees 
make  an  admirable  background  for 
the  towers,  spires  and  minarets  of  the 
white  palaces.  An  excellent  view  may 
be  had  of  the  Grand  Stairway  which 
leads  from  Columbia  Court,  the  main 
plaza  of  the  Exposition,  to  the  lake 
front,  and  the  beautiful  flower  gardens 
which  flank  it.  In  the  distance,  no 
matter  which  way  one  may  look,  one 
can  gaze  on  the  pictorial  sublimeness 
of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Cas- 
cade range,  with  Mount  Hood  and 
Mount  St.  Helens  most  prominent. 

A  commodious  structure  to  hold  the 
Government  Forestry  Exhibit  will  be 
erected  to  the  right  of  the  main  build- 
ing, while  a  model  life  saving  station  to 
house  a  crack  crew,  which  will  give 
exhibition  drills  during  the  Fair,  will 
be  located  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Government  building  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  flower  gardens 
and  a  sunken  garden  with  an  artificial 
lagoon  in  its  center  will  grace  the 
space  in  front  of  the  structure.  The 
broad  avenue  which  runs  along  the  lake 
front  is  called  Roosevelt  Avenue,  the 
only  street  at  the  Exposition  named 
after  a  living  American. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
Board  to  make  the  exhibits  exceed  in 
interest  and  variety  those  shown  at  St. 
Louis.  There  will  be  fully  as  much  floor 
space  occupied  at  Portland  by  Uncle 
Sam's  exhibits  as  there  was  at  St. 
Louis. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Building,  next  to 
the  Agricultural  Palace— the  largest 
building  at  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Cen- 
tennial— has  been  formally  turned  over 
to  the  State  Commission  by  the  con- 
tractor. Six  other  buildings,  now 
practically  finished,  will  be  completed 
during  the  week.  Work  on  the  other 
exhibition  palaces  is  progressing  most 
favorably,  and  there  is  now  no  question 
as  to  the  Fair  being  in  readiness  on  the 
opening  day.  Exhibits  from  St.  Louis, 
now  on  their  way,  will  reach  Portland 
in  a  few  days  and  be  stored  in  the  com- 
pleted buildings  until  it  is  time  to  install 
them  in  their  permanent  quarters. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  In  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched,  .-hipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully,  in  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15.  1H05,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies;  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


F*OR 

Seven-Year-01d 


SALE. 

DRAFT  STALLION. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HO L STEINS — Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd, 
in  I  "..winners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  less  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS— Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1903-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Est  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSKYS,  HOLSTEIN  S  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.'  Wm.  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmlngton,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS  Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pun-  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  breeding  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  »2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harry  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 


BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels,  standard  bred,  N  ra. 
Eggs  11.50  per  14.   F  H.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 

PIGEONS   2  pure  Homers  in  lots  to  suit.  I'll. 

Burke,  30  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Kggs  -Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.   Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.   White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


C.B.CARRINGTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. Send  for  folder  giving  prize  record  from 
1899  to  Sept.  1904.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


SANTA    TERESA    POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 

Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wvandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 

BERKSHIRES—  Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.   Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


C.  P.  BAILEY  St  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.    Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 

gs^fsssss  Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  Improve  your  herd — 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch.  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  Hock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— It's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  13.00  and  »5.00  per  set. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


WEIGHT  OVER  ONE  TON. 
If  Interested,  address  P.  O.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  In- 
quire of 

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  160  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  beat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  in  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago,  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  ^-Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgklns,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

■  Mi   MAWUFACTCRED     t  <  >    —  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


-  BlacKlegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURYaCCINeGo 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


HOG  CHOLERA,  SWINE  PLAGUE, 

SNODDY'S  Hog  Cholera  Specific, 

Manufactured  Only  at  McKciuk,  Tennessee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COMPANY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY. 
 Prices    34-lfc>    fc>ox.    •SO    eta:    1M-It>    box    for    *  1  .OO   


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  of  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORETTA  D.,  14170K 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 

Tests: 

Dorlnda  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2ml, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  b'ood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernseys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Herkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.   Prices  reasonable.    No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  lOCI  lb.  kegs,  $4.50: half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  3*c  per  lb.:  barrel,  425  lb.,  3tfc.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 


t  Hatch  Incubator. 

Send  for  1904  Catalogue  D  if  Interested  In  poultry 
raising — 40  pages  of  valuable  Information  FREE. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  C/\L, 


CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 


are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chklcs  than  any  other  ot 
your  money  back.    Used  and  en* 

L-  dorsed  by  42  Government  lixperi- 
ment  Stations.  Complete  catalog  and 
poultry  Guide,2i2  pages  (Kxll)  free 
If  you  send  the  address  of  two  neigh- 
bor* who  keep  good  poultry  and  name 
s  paper.    Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Boston.  Chicago,  New  York.  Kansas  City 


STRICTLY 
'■AUTOMATIC 
THROUGHOUT 


ban  t  randaco 


S  I  O-80  For 
■       200  Egg 
INCUBATOR  fj 


Perfect  In  emi.truetlon  mud 
.ctiuD.  Hati-hca  every  fertile 
e(tR.  Write  fur  c.ulog  tu-dmr. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulncy.  Ill 


fHPAD  n«TPC  California.  Washington, 
VyllCAr  t\fl  1  l^,J  Oregon,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FK EIGHT  CO., 
Q  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

()  226  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  lOt 


•  The  Western  Kinplre  *'  a  32-page  mag- 
lazine  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cenU. 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Years. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  all  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee     hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P»V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Reu'd.  Poultry"  mailed  for  40c.  Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  PRANCISCO. 
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The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
i  alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
I— that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa- 
|  tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought' 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.   But  you'll  not  if  you  in- 
vestigate—read The  Separator  News— 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow's  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they're  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
f  ace  in  fly  t im e. 

'  SEPARATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
Separators  ewstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 

,  are  best,  appeals  to 
vour  judgment.  Tu- 
bulars recovermore 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It'sthe 
only   simple  bowl 

I  separator.  The  Sep- 
arator News  tells 
about  separators— is  issued  periodical- 
ly— subscription  free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  Ho.  C-131. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pi. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Experiments  in  Steer  Feeding. 


The  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  about  ready  for  distribu- 
tion Bulletin  No.  76,  prepared  by  John 
A.  Craig  and  F.  R.  Marshall  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  on 
"Experiments  in  Steer  Feeding." 
Among  the  results  of  two  seasons' 
work  with  118  head  of  steers  are  the 
following  : 

1.  Rice  bran  added  to  a  ration  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  hulls,  in  two  out 
of  three  trials,  gave  an  increased  rate 
of  gain  at  a  lower  cost. 

2.  Rice  polish  added  to  a  ration  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  slightly  in- 
creased the  rate  of  gain  at  the  same 
cost. 

3.  Rice  hulls  were  not  satisfactory 
as  a  substitute  for  cottonseed  hulls,  as 
the  steers  did  not  relish  them. 

4.  Rice  hulls  fed  with  cottonseed 
meal,  rice  bran  and  molasses  were  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  steers  could  not  be 
induced  to  eat  a  fair  ration. 

5.  Sorghum  hay  in  a  ration  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  rice  bran  gave  equal 
results  in  gain  to  cottonseed  hulls,  as 
one  of  the  former  results  equal  to  1.02 
pounds  of  cottonseed  hulls.  The  daily 
rate  of  gain  per  head  was  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  hulls,  being  2.98  pounds  as 
against  2.35  pounds  in  the  instance  of 
the  sorghum. 

6.  Cow  pea  hay  was  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  cottonseed  hulls  in  a  ration  of 
rice  bran  and  cottonseed  meal,  as  the 
daily  rate  of  gain  per  head  was  2.98 
pounds  in  the  instance  of  the  lot  receiv- 
ing hulls  and  2.3  pounds  in  the  trial 
with  cow  pea  hay.  A  pound  of  cow  pea 
hay  was  equalled  by  .94  of  a  pound  of 
hulls. 

7.  Peanut  hay  was  very  unsatisfac- 
torily fed  with  rice  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
very  nutritive  food,  being  too  similar  to 
cottonseed  meal  in  composition  to  mix 
well  with  it. 

8.  Alfalfa  hay  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory addition  to  rice  bran  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  ration,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  also  rich  in  those  constituents 
which  are  abundant  in  cottonseed  meal, 
making  the  ration  too  nitrogenous. 

9.  Cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  make 
the  most  generally  fed  ration  in  the 
cotton  belt,  while  corn  and  alfalfa  hay 
are  considered  the  best  combination  in 
the  corn  belt.  A  comparison  of  these 
rations  becomes  interesting  from  these 
facts.    The  steers  receiving  the  ration 


of!  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  ate  daily 
per  head  5.7  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  22.4  pounds  of  hulls,  and  gained 
2.21  pounds.  With  the  cettonseed  meal 
at  $20  per  ton  and  the  hulls  at  $4  per 
ton,  the  feed  cost  of  one  pound  of  gain 
was  4  6  cents. 

The  steers  receiving  the  alfalfa  and 
corn  and  cob  meal  ate  daily  per  head 
11  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
16.9  pounds  of  alfalfa,  and  gained  2.53 
pounds.  With  the  corn  and  cob  meal 
at  40  cents  per  bushel  and  the  alfalfa 
at  $5  per  ton,  the  feed  cost  of  one 
pound  of  gain  was  4.1  cents.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  the  cost  of  fatten- 
ing steers  under  the  very  best  circum- 
stances for  securing  the  most  econom- 
ical rations  is  very  similar. 

10.  Molasses  added  to  a  ration 
consisting  of  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls 
resulted  in  a  greater  and  cheaper  gain 
from  those  steers  receiving  it,  as  they 
gained  3.11  pounds  per  head  daily, 
while  those  not  receiving  it  gained  2.59 
pounds. 

11.  Yearling  steers  in  comparison 
with  two-year-old  steers  on  rations  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  made  about 
the  same  gain  at  a  little  cheaper  cost. 
The  two-year-old  steers  gained  2.59 
pounds  per  head  daily  and  the  yearlings 
2.21  pounds. 

12.  In  feeding  steers  on  pasture  it 
was  found  that  a  corn  and  cottonseed 
ration  gave  better  returns  than  corn 
alone.  The  substitution  of  3075  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal  for  3438  pounds  of 
corn  gave  an  increased  gain  of  831 
pounds  on  the  lot  of  nineteen  head. 


Turtle's  Elixir 

is  a  quick  and  permanent  care 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
galls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  i  -> 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  We  ofler 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con- 
tracted or  Knotted  Cords,  Spiims, 
recentshoe  Rolls  or  alloua  that 
it  will  nut  cure. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir 

Is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  naed  f->r 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pnin  instantly.  Our  1(10- 
pape  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Send  for  it. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.   33  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Moib  &  Co.,  U-  -is,    13-15  ■  ri' mini i  St.,  Ban  FranrUro,  <  Hi. 
Beware  of  so-callert  Elixirs.  Tuttle's  only  is  genuine.  Avoid 
all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

Bv  fh  _  _ 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 


Adjusted  to  any  plow  beam,  wood 
or  steel,  they  balance  the  plow  so 
that:  The  draft  is  reduced  on  the 
horses,  'l  he  plowman  does  not  ha  ve- 
to hold  the  handles.  Weeds  and  talis 
eras**  turned  completely  under.  They  reprulate  evenly, 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  The  boy  can  plow  with  ease 

WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY. 

A  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  farmer  writes:— '*Moro  than 
satisfied.  Did't  have  to  cuss  when  plowing."  "Wouldn't 
take  $20.00  for  mine."— Wm.  Norman,  Sebring,  Pa.  "My 
nine-year-old  boy  takes  a  man's  place." — H.  N.  Evans, 
Lompoc.  Cal.  "Gives  sati-- faction  in  any  kind  or 
ground."— H.  D.  Allen,  BrokenStraw,  N.Y.  "Certainly 
a  man-saver." — J.  W.  Lindsay,  Oxford,  Pa. 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials  like  these.  Special 
terms  lo  agents.    Write  for  booklet  today.  » 
WONDER  PLOW  CO. ,312  Factory  St.,  St.Clair.Mlch. 


Smith,  Agent, 
Campbell,  Cal. 


Clean  Your  Grain 

FOR  SEED 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

with  Sacker  Attachment,  made  by  the  M-  Camp- 
bell Fanning  Mill  Co.  Limited, 

Will  Clean  and  Grade  All  Kinds  of  Grain 

taking  out  the 
foul  seeds,  separ- 
ating oats  from 
wheat,  separat- 
ing barley  from 
wheat.  We  have 
Special  screens 
and  riddles 
adapted  for 

Cleaning  All 
Sizes  of  Beans 

also  screens  for 
cleaning  Alfalfa 
Seed. 

We  Will  Sell  You  One  of  Our  Machines  on  Time, 

and  to  convince  you  that  this  Fanning  Mill  is  the 
best  machine  for  general  farm  use.  will  ship  you 
one  on  trial  and  pay  the  freight.  A  good  Fanning 
Mill  will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other 
machine  you  have.  If  you  sow  good  clean  seed 
you  can  not  help  but  get  a  (food  crop,  and  your 
grain  will  all  ripen  even.  Writ©  today  for  one  of 
our  catalogs  and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  will  do. 
CEO.  W.  FOOTT,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 
'      Dept.  I,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ft>. 


SOUND  HORSES 

That  is  the  aim  of  every  horse  owner.   There's  one  remedy  | 
that  owners  all  over  the  world  associate  with  sound  horses. 
With  them  the  mention  of  soundness  always  calls  up 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

It  is  the  horse  remedy  that  does  not  go  out.  It  has  been 
the  one  infallible  cure  for  Spa.vir\s,  Ringbone,  Curbs, 
Splints,  a.nd  all  forms  of  Lameness  for  forty  years. 

TWO  LONG  TIME  USERS. 


Waldron,  Ind.,  May  18,  1904 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen: — Kendall's  Spav- 
in  Cure  Is  all  right.    1  have 
been  using  it  for  twenty  years,  and 
if  used  according  to  directions,  it 
proves  a  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 
^JAMES  B.  THOMPSON,  V.  S. 

Price  $1.,  6  for  $5. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal;i  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kendall's  Spa.vin  Cure,  also  '  A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Cleveland,  O.,  July  13,  1904 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen; — 1  have  for  the  past 
14  years  been  a  user  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.  It  is  the  best  prep- 
eration  I  have  ever  come  across 
for  both  man  and  beast. 

Respectfully  yours, 
S.  VV.  WHITMORE. 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

354-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
BOOKER  Ss  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


t^e  MONARCH 

GRINDING  MILL. 


Especially 
adapted  for 
grinding  feed 
where  a  small 
amount  of  power 
is  available. 


The  Dibert  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 


225-227  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  TOR  PRICES. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57.59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


for  its  equal.  Wind  power 
doubled.  Two  14  ft.  wheels 
work  on  same  pinion;  sec- 
ond wheel  stives  more  pow- 
erthan  first. 

A  Governor  that  Governs 

inall  winds.  Develops  10 full 
h.  p.  in  25  mile  wind.  All 
powerneeded  lorfarm.shop 
machinery,  r"mpinfr,  iT™- 
StntiDc.etc.  for  M  a  month. 
Ask  for  booklet  53  .  Ask 
about  Armsaver  Husker. 
DOUBLE  POWER  MILL  CO. 
Applolon.  Wis.  


25,000  NE.W  WORDS,  E,tc. 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
New  Biographical  Dictionary 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL  D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2380  Quarto  Pages.  5000  Illustraticr.j. 

New  Plates.  Rich  Bindings. 

GET    THE,  BEST 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with 
in6Pages.  1400 Illustrations.  Size:  7x10x2^  in. 
A  Special  Thin  Paper  Edition  De  Luxe 

Printed  from  the  namo  plates  as  regular  e<i  itinn.  It  has 
limp  covers  an  J  round  corners.  Size:  5^x8;  »xl  J£  inches. 

FREE,  **A  Test  in  Pronunciation,"  Instructive 
and  entertaining1.    Also  illustrated  pamphlets. 

G.  «S  C.  MLRRIAM  CO., 

Publishers,      Springfield,  Mass. 


]  To  Irrigators! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices 
to  surveyors.  Get  a  CALI- 
FORNIA  LEVELING 
INSTRUMENT  for  8SG.50 
and  do  your  own  leveling. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  for  circulars 


to 


B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

LATHROP,  CAL. 


I„_  STOPPED  FREE 
■      ~«av^  Permanently  Cured  by 
-I        %  DR.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
.11  W NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Flu  »ft«r  flrfltdaT'Buio. 

■  C0N8TJ1TATI0N ,  pmon.l  or  *>T  malL  tre«tli«  ml 
•3  TltlAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  tmpomj  reiuf,  for  all 
Nnroos  Dinorpsrr,  Epilepsy ,  Spasms,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility,  Exhaustion.  Found,  d  1871. 
DBH  H.Kl.lNF.I  ll  931  Arch  St..  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  watt  of  City  Hall, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay  110.  Full  course  or 
Assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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THE 


JUBILEE 


INCUBATORS-^BROODERS. 


The  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  is  :i  "BUSINESS"  MACHINE,  ft  is  made  to  hatch  e^gs,  all  kinds ol 
eggs,  and  in  any  cllmaie.  in  any  country— hen  eggs,  duck  eggs,  turkey  eggs,  pheasant  eggs,  ostrich 
eggs,  »ny  eggs— and  It  matters  not  whether  at  the  equator  or  in  Alaska,  whether  in  a  swamp  or  in  a 
desert,  whether  at  the  sea  level  or  at  an  altitude  of  miles.  They  adapt  themselves  to  all  conditions, 
they  are  made  for  all  climates—they  are  perfect  "business"  machines. 

MADE  IN  SIZES  FROM  60-EGG  TO  500-EGQ  CAPACITY,  $12  TO  $50. 

Henri  for  Finely  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

The  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT  of  the  JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

can  supply  anything  and  everything  that  anyone  may  require  or  desire  In 
the  practical  production  of  poultry.  A  complete  stock  is  carried,  a  special 
catalogue  is  issued  describing  the  goods  in  this  department.  We  are  able 
to  give  you  the  best  goods  and  at  the  fairest  prices. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


515-517-519  Thirty-Second  Street, 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  FIELD. 


Impurities  in  Alfalfa  Seed. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Ball,  Botanist  of  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station,  has  in  preparation 
a  bulletin  upon  "Impurities  in  Alfalfa 
Seed,"  and  as  much  seed  from  other 
States  is  being  sold  here,  Mr.  Ball's  in- 
vestigations are  of  local  interest.  Al- 
falfa seed  is  adulterated  largely  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington that  large  quantities  of  spurious 
seed  are  annually  imported  from  abroad, 
practically  all  of  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration. 

A  given  sample  of  seed  may  show  the 
presence  of  impurities  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  dead  seed,  chaff,  sand  or  gravel, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  foreign 
seeds. 

The  seeds  used  in  adulteration  are, 
as  a  rule,  those  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  alfalfa  but  which 
have  not  so  high  a  food  value  as  the  lat- 
ter and  which  are  cheaper.  When  the 
farmer  sows  such  impure  seed,  he  does 
not  get  what  he  demanded,  it  is  true, 
yet  his  loss  is  not  a  total  one,  since  the 
majority  of  the  foreign  plants  are  for- 
age plants  of  some  value.  The  chief 
source  of  danger  to  the  farmer  arises 
from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  seeds  on 
the  market  are  grown  in  parts  affected 
by  weed  pests,  and  the  seeds  of  these 
are  thereby  distributed  and  find  a  foot- 
hold from  which  they  are  very  hard  to 
dislodge. 

These  facts  show  the  necessity  for 
care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  and  the 
need  of  instruction  as  to  the  nature 
and  appearance  of  the  alfalfa  seed  and 
plant. 

The  Seed.— Alfalfa  seed,  when  living 
and  healthy,  are  of  the  light  olive  color. 
This  color  gradually  passes  into  light 
brown  and  then  dark  brown  as  the  seed 
ages.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  color  depends  to  a  large  extent  up- 
on the  ripeness  of  the  seed  when  har- 
vested. At  any  rate,  color  is  a  very 
safe  guide  in  buying,  since  all  old  seed 
which  have  lost  their  vitality  are 
brown,  though  not  all  brown  seed  are 
dead.  The  size  varies  somewhat,  de- 
pending upon  the  variety,  but  is  gen- 
erally slightly  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  as  wide.  The  form  is  that  of 
the  kidney  bean,  and  the  best  seed  are 
well  rounded  and  full.  Shriveled  seed 
have  a  very  low  germinating  power. 

Adulteration.  —  Yellow  trefoil  is 
very  largely  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
alfalfa.  The  seed  of  trefoil  is  of  a  darker 
green  than  alfalfa  and  not  so  distinctly 
kidney-shaped.  It  is  often  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  two,  since 
many  variations  occur  in  form,  size  and 
color  in  both. 

Burr  clover  seed  is  also  used  as  an 
adulterant.  The  seeds  of  the  various 
burr  clovers  are  very  much  like  that  of 
alfalfa,  and  hence  it  is  very  difficult 
even  for  the  expert  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  seed  with  accuracy 
until  the  seedlings  have  grown.  Burr 
clover  seeds  are  slightly  larger  and 
f  a  lighter  color  than  those  of  alfalfa. 

The  commonest  weeds  found  growing 


in  alfalfa  are  apparently  the  white  and 
yellow  melilots.  Both  plants  are  of 
value  as  forage,  but  do  not  equal  alfalfa. 
The  seed  are  much  like  alfalfa  in  color, 
but  in  mass  are  more  golden,  and  they 
are  not  quite  so  long  and  are  broader  in 
proportion  and  are  not  kidney-shaped. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  plants 
from  alfalfa  by  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 
But  a  very  sure  and  easy  way  to  detect 
the  difference  is  to  dry  the  plant.  Both 
the  white  and  yellow  melilots  are  highly 
scented  when  dry.  Alfalfa  has  the  or- 
dinary odor  of  dry  hay. 

Dodder. — Too  great  stress  can  not 
be  laid  upon  the  danger  of  infecting  al- 
falfa fields  with  this  most  pernicious 
weed.  It  may  be  readily  recognized 
when  growing  by  its  orange-colored 
threads,  which  spread  over  the  tops  of 
alfalfa  and  clover,  forming  dense  mats 
and  killing  the  host  plant  entirely.  The 
seed  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  overlooked  in 
inspecting  alfalfa  seed.  Dodder  seed  is 
about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  rounded  and  slightly  convex 
on  one  face.  The  color  varies  from 
greenish  gray  to  yellow  and  brown. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  to  Inquiries. 

By  Dk.  E.  .1.  Ckeei.y,  Dean  of  San  Francisco  Vet- 
erinary College,  510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


SPASMODIC  COLIC. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  spas- 
modic colic  and  enteritis  combined  ?  We 
have  just  lost  a  horse  from  those  troubles. 

What  remedy  should  be  applied  to  re- 
lieve a  hard  or  caked  udder  on  a  cow 
after  calving1,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it? 
— Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  spas- 
modic colic: 

Sulphuric  ether,  1  oz. 

Laudanum,  1  oz. 

Sweet  spirits  nitre,  2  ozs. 

Oil  sassafras,  h  drachm. 

Raw  linseed  oil,  12  ozs. 

Mix  and  give  all  at  one  dose. 

Fdr  caked  udder  use  this: 

Olive  oil,  2  ozs. 

Ammonia  water,  1  oz. 

Tinct.  iodine,  1  drachm. 

Mix  and  apply  two  times  daily  after 
hot  water  bathing. 

chronic  indigestion. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  a  young 
mare,  5  years  old,  who  is  acting  strangely 
lately.  She  doesn't  seem  to  have  much 
appetite  and  is  falling  off  in  flesh;  she 
paws  the  floor  occasionally,  has  hardly 
anything  to  do,  is  in  the  pasture  daily, 
and  I  gave  her  last  week  some  Stand, 
worm  powder,  but  I  couldn't  notice  any 
worms  passing.  She  has  a  warm  stable 
and  the  best  of  care. — C.  J.  S.,  Folsom. 

This  animal  requires  immediate  at- 
tention, as  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  a  fatal  attack  of  enteritis,  or 
spasmodic  colic,  occurs.  Call  upon  Drs 
Fox,  McCollum  or  Megowan  of  Sacra- 


mento and  have  a  projecting  molar  re- 
moved, after  which  give  the  following 
powder: 

Soda  bicarbonate,  4  ozs. 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  A  oz. 

Iron  citrate,  3  ozs. 

Nux  vomica,  1  oz. 

Mix  into  twelve  powders;  give  one 
morning,  one  noon  and  one  at  night  in 
dry  rolled  oats. 

W.  S.  Sullivan  of  Agnews,  who  won 
a  prize  for  pullets  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition, has  scored  another  success  at  the 
Alameda  poultry  show,  where  he  made  a 
great  record  in  winning  first  cock;  first, 
second  and  third  cockerol;  first,  second 
and  third  hen:  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  pullet,  and  first  and  second  pen 
— an  unequaled  record. 

The  new  edition  of  old  reliable  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  with  25,000  new  words, 
2380  pages,  5000  illustrations,  would  be  a 
fine  Christmas  present.  It  can  be  ordered 
direct  from  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co..  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  or  their  San  Francisco 
agency,  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.,  100  Battery 
street. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  C8E  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE  I 

For  sale  oy  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WEST  COAST  WIRE^  IRON  WORKS 


19  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Heavy  Steel  Gables 

tied  together  securely  with  steel  wire 
stays  in  uniform  meshes  make  the  sub- 
stantial, solid,  handsome 


ELLWOOD  FENCE 


i'A*iTA*ATAtATA*AT4TA'4TA1f4TA'ATA*A*ATATiTAllTA?iTi 
riTir|TtT4fATiVAVlTmTATiVAT«TATiTAf«rAfATAf«rAfiti 


It  Is  scientifically  correct  in  every  partic- 
ular.  No  waste  material,  do  weak  place 
anywhere— no  Foolishness.  ELLWOOD 
FENCE  is  all  fence.    It  does  its  duty  all 
the  time,  holds  stock  securely,  outlasts 
your  neighbor's  cheap  and  wobbly  ex- 
cuse for  a  fence,  and  is  guaranteed  to  you 
by  the  largest  and  financially  strongest 
concern  in  the  world  in  fence  manufac- 
turing.   There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
There  is  every  reason  why  you  should. 
Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you 
ELLWOOD  FENCE. 
Get  our  ffe«  booklet,  sent  you  In  n  minute 
when  we  get  your  request.    It  tells  some 
things  about  fence  and  f'  r,.  ii  .■  for  sll 
purposes  that  you  will  be  iflad  to  know. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  155 
Chicago,  New  York.  Denver.  8an  Francisco 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FRESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications.  _     ,  .,  _ 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
Vin.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 

XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines.   

XII.  Pruning  Orchard  TreeB  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation.  _ 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Aprloot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
  apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning     Crystallizing  and 

  Drying. 

XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50i  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify, 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  CostsLess  toBuy  and  Lets  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibr 
rtxactlon.   Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalouub.  T1IE  TKMPLK  PCMP  CO.,  Mfr...  M.  uithi  r 


UNTIL   VOU  INVESTIC»TI 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN." 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
bration.   Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
A  16th  8tA.Chlc-.tT.,    ThIS  Is  OUR  F1FTYFIRST  YEAR. 


December  24,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  the 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

X.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEVASTOPOL,  CAL. 

F*OR  SALE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Also,  DRY  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS:     O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE   THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gets  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  A  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


F 


HARDY  VINES  ,r< 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 
Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 
Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  I  Grape  Vines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List  1 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

Fruit  Trees? 

If  so,  you  can  save  money  by  patronizing  the 


Send  list  of  your  wants  and  let  us 
quote  you  prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS  THE 

LOB  INGIR  SMYRNA  FIG, 

The  Best  Variety  for  Drying  Purposes. 

P.  0.  Address,  CORNING,  CAL. 


TREES 


ORANGE. 
Everything 


OLIVE.  FIG. 
Fruit  Tree  Line. 


Grapevines. 

Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their  own  roots 
and  ^ratted  on  phylloxera  resistant  roots. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  in  the 
State;  1,000,0011  Resistant  Vines  alone,  consisting  of 
such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George.  Riparia 
Gloire  de  Montpellier,  Riparia  Rupestris  3309.  3306. 
and  101-14.  Also  twenty  other  standard  varieties, 
recommended  by  the  leading  vit  culturists  in 
France,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200.000  Grafted  Vines  of  the  leading 
standard  Wine,  Raisin  and  Table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  for  delivery 
season  of  1906  and  1907,  quantities  of  from  one  to 
fifty  thousand. 

CalimyrnaFig 

(The  Genuine  Smyrna  Fig 
of  Commerce). 


The  only  Fig  that  is  fit  fur 
commercial  purposes.  It  has 
proven  a  grand  success  in 
California,  and  orchard  ists 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  a 
liberal  acreage. 

Kememlier,  we  have  the 
only  Genuine  Calimyrna 
Figs,  and  the  only  bearing 
orchard  of  this  variety  in  the 
UNITED  STATES.  He  sure 
this  seal  ison  your  Calimyrna 
Figs. 


Orange  Trees. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown  in 
the  famous  thermal  belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare 
county.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the  Roeding  & 
Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want  Orange.  Lemon, 
Pomelos,  Lime,  Citrons,  communicate  with  us  be- 
fore buying. 

Fruit  Trees. 

Our  stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of 
Peaches,  Apricots,  etc,  Is  the  most  complete  and 
varied  in  the  State. 

Ornamental  Stock. 


We  also  issue  a  Catalog 


We  are  headquar- 
ters for  Umbrella 
Trees,  Poplars,  and 
the  famous  Oriental 
Plane  Tree  of  Europe. 

If  you  want  Roses, 
Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  or  anything 
else  for  the  Orchard 
and  Garden,  write  us 
first  before  placing 
your  orders. 

Our  Large  Illustrated 
Nursery  Catalog  mailed 
to  any  address  tor  5c. 
in  the  Spanish  language. 


F 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


P.  O.  Box  18. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  producing  CUTTINGS  for 
rooting  or  grafting  of  the  following  varieties: 


Cornichon  Black  Ferrara 

Tokay  Isabella  Regia 

Muscat  Zinfandel 
Black  Burgundy 


Al  cante  Bouschet 
Cabernet  Franc 
Petite  Bouschet 
Mondeuse 


Fupestris  St.  George  Cuttings  and  Rooiel  Vines. 

Prices  on  Application.     Specia'.  Prices  to  Nurseries. 
MRS.  G  R.  UPHAM,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Tulare  hake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEFD. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


are  known  by  what  they  have 
grown.    For  half  a  century  they 
have  been  the  standard— haven't 
failed  once  to  produce  bigger,  bet- 
ter crops  than  any  others.  Sold 
by  all  dealers.     1905  Seed  An- 
nual free  to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A  MONOGRAPH 

ON  THE 

ORAINGEAND  LEMON 

Is  yours  for  the  askir.g. 
It  treats  on  planting,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating, 
harvesting  thecrop.  and  all 
the  leading  varieties.  Fully 
illustrated  with  many  fine 
half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing typical  orchards,  with 
a  description  of  our  meth- 
ods for  producing  vigorous 
citrus  trees  that  will  grow 
and  are  true  to  name. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


MEXICAN  PLANTS: 


ORCHIDS, 

CACTI, 

BULBS, 

SEEDS, 

ETC. 


J.  BALME  COMPANY, 


Exporters  and  Growers, 

2a  PLATEROS  ST.  No  5,    P.  0.  BOX  628, 


Just 

issued 

our 


MEXICO  CITY. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Culture 
Orchids  and  Cacti, 

Price  List  Free,  on  Application. 


Catalogue 
for  


mailed  on  receipt 
of  10c  postage. 


W  GOOD  POTATOES  t 
r     BRING  FANCY  PRICES  l| 

To  grow  a  large  crop  of  good  potatoes,  the  H 
soil  must  contain  plenty  of  Potash. 

Tomatoes,  melons,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  fact,  all  vegetaMes  remove  large  quanti- 
ties of  Potash  from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 

Better  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu- 
able information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.   Write  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


gMEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Established  1 876. 


I 


JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 


Fruit  Trees. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIAL-TV 


Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

TREES. 


CLEAN,  &  ^ 
THRIFTY,  jt 
Well  =  Rooted 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


Orange  id  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 


CARNATION  Plants. 


The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props. 


R0CKLIN,  CAL. 


1  o  o  ,  o  o  o 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  Hrst  class.  Write 
for  prices.    P.  P.  BALDOSSER.  Covina,  Cal. 
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THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 

secured  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 
1st,  2d  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 
World's  Championship. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 

BECAUSE    EACH  ONE 

USES 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating-  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


to  California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouse. 
No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


I  Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direct  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVE 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  7  HE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Sf 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

8ga  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
s^-y  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  b>tillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  *o  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A&ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


DATEINTS. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs 
Trade-Marks.  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWGV,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(KntabliRhed  I860),  330  Mttrket  St.  8.  F.,  Cat.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TREES 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


LES, 
CAL, 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPANY.. 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 

AGENTS  WANTED.         CHICO,  CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Ericsson  Telephones. 

STANDARD   OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR  FARMS,  ORCHARDS  AND  STOCK  RANCHES. 

PRIVATE  LINES  OR  PARTY  LINES. 
Saves    Time,    Trouble,  Money. 
THOUSANDS    IN  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES! 

ELECTRIC,  RAILWAY  &  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 
Pacific  Coast  Agents,  68-72  First  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


GAS 

and 

OIL 

ARE  GOOD  ENGINES. 

We  build  and  install  PUMPING  PLANTS  to  no  with  them. 

ALL  SIZES  KHOM  1  TO  100  H.  P. 

Let  us  ttnure  OD  your  plant.    Information  free. 
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A  BOOKLET.  "THE  WHOLE  STORY  ABOUT  WOOD  PIPE,"  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Humboldt  Farming. 


We  have  had  much  of 
the  picturesque  of  Hum- 
boldt county  and  still 
there  is  more  to  follow, 
but  we  stop  a  moment  to 
show  the  richness  of  the 
vast  area  of  flat  farming 
lands  which  the  county 
possesses  in  the  river 
bottoms  and  on  reclaimed 
lands  around  the  bay. 
Our  pictures  which  are 
reproduced  by  permis- 
sion from  the  Humboldt 
County  Souvenir  show 
the  vastness  of  this  kind 
of  land  and  its  use  for 
dairy  purposes.  The 
large  picture  shows  the 
abundance  of  adjacent 
water,  the  expanse  of 
rich  land  north  of  Eureka 
and  the  simple  buildings 
which  are  safe  and  satis- 
factory for  dairy  farming 
in  this  mild  climate.  The 
group  of  pictures  show 
scenes  around  Areata,  in- 
cluding the  Areata  bot- 
tom. The  fields  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  that 
the  Humboldt  county 
dairyman  believes  in 
growing  many  things  for 
his  cows  and  the  moist 
cool    summer  climate 
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Scenes  on  Dairy  Farms  in  Humboldt  County — the  Rich,  Low  Lands  Near  Eureka  and  Areata. 


enables  him  to  grow 
many  things  which  do 
not  succeed  as  well  in 
the  hot,  dry  air  of 
the  interior  valleys. 
Humboldt  county 
coast  regions  are  a 
natural  cow  paradise 
both  because  of  the 
rainfall  and  the  fog 
grown  herbage,  both 
wild  and  cultivated, 
and  thereby  becomes 
the  sharpest  rival  of 
the  interior  irrigated 
plains  with  their  rich 
cover  of  alfalfa.  The 
Humboldt  county 
dairyman  counts  his 
side  of  the  question 
the  better,  and  cer- 
tainly by  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  butter 
product  and  by  the 
number  of  cows  he 
can  carry  on  a  given 
acreage  the  year 
around  he  still  leads 
the  State.  Of  course, 
he  does  this  by  grow- 
ing roots  and  other 
crops  for  the  cows, 
and  in  this  he  is  stead- 
ily supported  by  the 
ample  moisture  which 
comes  so  naturally. 
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The  Week. 


This  issue  closes  the  68th  volume  and  the  34th  year 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is  a  readers'  vol- 
ume, because  the  year  is  dying  slowly  and  waits  to 
catch  another  Saturday  at  its  31st  day — consequently 
the  publishers  have  to  give  twenty-seven  issues  in 
this  half  year,  while  the  calculation  is  that  twenty-six 
issues  shall  fill  their  obligation.  However,  the  extra 
work  is  cheerfully  accomplished.  We  are  quite  con- 
tent to  give  a  little  more  than  the  bond  when  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  In  fact,  we  are  much  gratified 
with  the  progress  which  our  journal  is  making  in 
public  favor  and  the  honorable  position  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  agricultural  press  of  the  Pacific  slope 
which  is  generally  accorded  to  us.  This  is  said  in  no 
spirit  of  boasting;  we  simply  wish  to  return  thanks 
for  the  esteem  in  which  our  work  is  held  and  to  claim 
that  we  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  better 
merit  the  distinction  in  the  future.  California  is 
growing  rapidly  and  California  agriculture  is  becom- 
ing more  rational  and  intelligent.  California  is  de- 
veloping policies  and  methods  which  are  not  only  to 
be  valuable  here  but  helpful  everywhere.  To  be 
faithful,  then,  to  the  facts  of  this  advance,  to  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  it  proceeds  and  to 
assist  all  interests  to  better  their  individual  affairs 
thereby— these  are  our  convictions  and  rules  for  ac- 
tion, and  we  shall  keep  at  the  head  in  the  future  as 
our  resources  will  permit.  The  New  Year,  then,  will 
be  as  the  old,  but  more  abundant,  and,  as  our  ambi- 
tion is,  so  we  trust  will  be  the  fortunes  of  our  readers 
— every  one. 

Though  it  is  mid-holiday  week,  the  situation  in  food 
supplies  is  such  that  cessation  of  trade  does  not 
beget  dullness.  Wheat  is  firm.  In  Chicago  futures 
have  been  going  up  all  the  week  and  May  wheat  has 
gained  4  cents  per  bushel  since  our  last;  futures  here 
have  been  quieter  and  have  held  strong.  Spot  wheat 
here  has  but  little  trading  at  the  moment.  One  ship- 
load of  wheat  has  gone  to  Europe;  there  are  no  local 
charters  except  to  go  north  for  the  Orient  trade. 
Barley  is  unchanged  and  firm.  Corn  is  weak,  but 
the  other  minor  cereals  are  in  good  shape.  There  is 
little  doing  in  beans,  but  all  good  lots  are  steadily 
held.  Bran  and  middlings  are  unchanged  and  steady. 
Hay  is  dull,  unchanged  and  of  slow  movement.  Meats 
are  holding  their  own;  hogs  are  in  lighter  receipt,  but 
packers  are  making  light  drafts.  Butter  has  receded 
about  1  cent  since  our  last  report  and  is  easier; 
cheese  is  quiet  and  steady,  but  eggs  are  barely  so — 
large  holders  are  said  to  be  making  some  conces- 
sions. All  good  poultry  is  strong,  except  broilers, 
which  seem  to  be  in  large  supply  for  this  time  of  the 
year  and  are  less  sought  for.  Turkeys  are  scarce 
and  high.  Choice  potatoes  are  strong;  common  are 
weak.    Onions  are  lower.    Fancy  apples  are  doing 


better.  Oranges  are  plentiful  and  mostly  common; 
fancy  Navels  do  fairly.  Lemons  and  limes  are  quiet 
and  easy  at  old  figures;  it  is  still  too  cold  for  a  full 
demand.  Dried  fruit's  are  all  firm,  except  apples, 
which  are  still  weak.  There  is  not  much  wholesale 
trading  in  dried  fruits,  but  a  fair  movement  con- 
tinues; three  steamers  have  taken  an  aggregate  of 
315,000  pounds  of  dried  fruits,  mostly  prunes  for  Ger- 
many. There  seems  more  hope  for  small  prunes. 
Little  is  doing  in  almonds,  but  choice  walnuts  are 
looking  higher.  Honey  is  very  slow;  stocks  are 
scant,  but  the  demand  is  scantier.  Nothing  is  doing 
here  inhops,  though  at  the  north  bids  above  30  cents 
are  reported.  A  shipment  of  36,000  pounds  has  gone 
to  Australia.  Wool  is  firm;  20,000  pounds  have  gone 
by  steamer  to  New  York.  All  distant  markets  are 
strong  for  wool. 

A  praiseworthy  effort  is  being  made  to  persuade 
the  National  Wool  Growers  and  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  convention  of  1006  in  California.  The 
Association  will  hold  its  next  convention  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  beginning  January  9,  1905,  and  will  be  attended 
by  about  2500  delegates,  representing  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  Canada,  British  Columbia, 
Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  San  Jose 
people  began  the  effort  to  bring  the  Association  to 
California  last  year  and  propose  to  keep  at  it.  They 
hold  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  win  the 
convention  for  California,  as  the  Association  is  grow- 
ing in  national  importance  each  year.  We  trust  the 
undertaking  will  succeed.  California  needs  continu- 
ally an  enlivening  of  the  live  stock  industries. 

To  see  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers 
running  deep  and  clear  between  well-defined  banks 
is  a  thing  a  Californian  should  hope  to  live  to  see. 
The  common  of  Eastern  river  engineers  has  reported 
that  it  can  be  done  at  an  outlay  of  $24,000,000. 
Governor  Pardee,  who  approves  their  report,  holds 
that  the  figure  named  is  not  one  that  should  be  con- 
sidered excessive  to  those  owning  the  land  to  be 
benefited.    He  says  : 

The  estimated  cost  per  acre  will  average  $24. 
But,  by  the  expenditure  of  an  average  of  $24  per 
acre,  this  land  will  be  raised  in  value  from  a  present 
average  of  $20  per  acre  (a  high  present  value)  to 
$100  per  acre,  which  is  a  low  future  value.  If  the 
cost  of  $24  per  acre  were  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
land  in  one,  even  in  two  or  three  years,  it  might  be 
considered,  at  first  thought,  almost  prohibitive.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  would  not  be.  But  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  a  great  system  of  reclamation  such  as 
this  will  require  several  years  to  be  perfected — at 
least  five  years,  more  likely  ten — it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  even  $24  per  acre  spread  over,  say, 
six  to  ten  years,  is  not  an  excessive  nor  even  a  seri- 
ously burdensome  financial  matter  to  undertake. 
Three  or  four  dollars  per  acre  per  annum  for  six  or 
eight  years  to  reclaim  land  now  worth  $20  per  acre 
and  make  it  worth  $100  per  acre  is  a  pretty  good  in- 
vestment, I  take  it. 

The  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  State  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  these  lands  and  the  elevation  of  their  assessed 
valuation  is  great.  The  subject  is  of  the  widest  pub- 
lic importance. 

It  is  enough  to  make  a  dog  laugh  to  hear  about 
the  trouble  the  State  is  having  in  paying  for  those 
coyote  scalps  of  historic  fame.  The  State  Controller, 
according  to  the  Sacramento  Union,  has  discovered 
that  several  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  coyote 
claims  have  been  presented  for  payment  in  duplicate 
form,  having  been  adjudged  valid  in  different  courts 
on  actions  instituted  by  different  District  Attor- 
neys, and  as  their  judgments  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  time 
of  appeal  has  expired,  it  is  iheld  that  they  have  be- 
come legal  claims  against  the  State. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  have 
known  Luther  Burbank's  work  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  more  will  be  gratified  that  the  great- 
est institution  in  the  world  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
entific research  will  provide  that  he  shall  proceed 
henceforth  without  the  burden  of  self-support  which 
he  has  carried  so  bravely  hitherto.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Carnegie  Institution  will  grant  him  $10,000 
per  year  for  a  decade  to  come.  This  is  significant  not 
only  of  honor  to  Mr.  Burbank,  but  it  is  a  recognition  of 
horticulture  as  a  science  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Mr.  Burbank  has,  then,  not  only  honored 
himself,  but  has  honored  his  art  as  no  other  man 
ever  did. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Japanese  Persimmons. 

To  the  Editor: — I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
answer  the  following  questions  for  me  with  regard  to 
the  Japanese  persimmon:  What  are  the  best  vari- 
eties to  plant  for  eating  fresh  and  for  drying  ?  In 
what  part  of  California  do  they  do  best  and  what  sort 
of  soil  and  climate  is  best  suited  to  them  ?  What 
weight  of  fruit  is  an  average  crop  per  tree  ?  How 
far  apart  should  they  be  planted  ?  Do  they  require 
much  water  ?  Will  they  bear  shipping  to  the  East  ? 
Are  they  easily  dried,  and  what  process  is  necessary 
to  dry  them  ?  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  large  grower 
of  this  fruit  ? — Enquirer,  Charter  Oak. 

The  Japanese  persimmon  has  proved  to  be  a  satis- 
factory grower  and  bearer  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
but  it  has  not  proved  profitable  except  in  very  small 
amounts.  The  Asiatic  population  of  San  Francisco 
use  a  small  quantity  at  profitable  prices,  but  the  de- 
mand is  too  limited  to  warrant  extension  of  present 
planting.  Shipments  of  the  handsome  fruit  to  the 
East  for  the  holiday  season,  from  which  much  was 
expected  twenty  years  ago,  has  never  realized  any- 
thing like  what  was  expected.  Two  or  three  carloads 
a  year  is  all  that  an  Eastern  season  will  take  at  a 
profit.  As  for  dried  persimmons,  they  are  too  devoid 
of  flavor  to  appeal  to  the  American  palate.  They 
are  simply  bland,  sickish,  sweet  and  do  not  compare 
at  all  with  our  American  dried  fruits,  which  have 
pronounced  characteristic  flavors  which  are  so  de- 
lightful to  our  people.  Again,  the  fruit  ripens  at  a 
time  of  the  year — late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter — 
when  drying  in  the  open  air  is  not  practicable,  and 
to  handle  them  in  driers  involves  an  expense  which  is 
not  justified  by  the  demand,  for  the  reason  stated 
above.  The  tree  is  usually  a  small  one  and  can  be 
grown  at  15  feet  distance  and  still  have  plenty  of 
room  for  its  large  growth  of  handsome  fruit.  They 
fruit  without  irrigation  on  good  fruit  soil  with  20 
inches  of  rainfall;  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  State,  of 
course,  the  trees  require  irrigation. 

There  is  no  very  large  grower  of  persimmons,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  be.  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  of 
Santa  Barbara  has  given  very  much  attention  to  this 
fruit,  has  shipped  it  in  attractive  packages  with 
statement  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  used, 
but  concludes,  we  believe,  that  demand  for  it  is  quite 
limited.  At  the  East  and  South  the  Japanese  vari- 
eties are,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  considered  inferior 
to  the  common  American  persimmon,  which,  although 
inferior  in  appearauce,  has  a  more  desirable  flavor. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  American  persimmon  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  even  there  the  fruit  seems  to  meet  but  a 
limited  demand  ;  in  fact,  the  persimmon  in  the 
United  States  is  rather  a  small  fruit,  from  all  points 
of  view. 

Bearing  of  the  Navel  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  at  what  age 
the  Navel  orange  tree  will  begin  producing  fruit 
under  conditions  existing  in  California.  At  what  age 
does  it  reach  its  maximum  productiveness,  and  at 
what  age  does  it  begin  to  decrease  in  productive- 
ness, or  to  produce  an  inferior  quality  of  fruit?  I 
would  be  pleased  to  obtain  the  same  information  in 
regard  to  pear  and  peach  trees. — Reader,  New 
Mexico. 

The  budded  Navel  orange  tree  usually  has  two  or 
three  years  of  age  on  the  root  and  one  year  more 
with  the  new  top,  at  the  time  it  is  planted  out.  It 
begins  to  bear  almost  immediately,  and  during  the 
third  year  in  the  orchard  will  produce  quite  an 
amount  of  fruit.  We  cannot  tell  at  what  age  it  will 
reach  its  maximum  productiveness,  nor  can  we  tell 
at  what  age  it  will  decline.  These  things  are  all 
beyond  the  limit  of  California  experience,  because, 
although  we  do  have  trees  becoming  less  profitable 
and  satisfactory,  and  something  like  a  habit  of  pro- 
ducing less  fancy  grade  as  age  advances,  it  is  be- 
lieved these  are  due  to  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  or 
in  the  water  supply,  or  lack  in  the  proper  care  of 
the  tree,  and  not  to  longevity  in  the  tree.  With  all 
conditions  favorable,  the  orange  is  a  long  lived  and 
evenly  productive  tree.  California  experience  does 
not  qualify  us  to  set  limits  upon  it  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  same  thing  is  true,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree,  with  reference  to  peach  and  pear  trees, 
which  are  manifestly  shorter  lived,  owing  to  the 
aging  of  the  tree,  etc.  But  this  matter,  too,  cannot 
be  definitely  made  out  in  California  experience,  be- 
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cause  there  are  orchards  of  both  peaches  and  pears 
over  forty  years  of  age  and  still  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive. There  is  an  impression,  however,  that  with 
fairly  good  treatment  the  peach  is  good  for  about 
twelve  years  and  the  pear  for  twice  as  long,  suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  both  are  on  good  soil,  properly 
pruned  and  protected  from  insects  and  otherwise 
given  a  fair  chance. 

Working  Over  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  or  not  to  bud  over  12-year-old  lemon 
trees  to  oranges?  I  own  a  grove  at  Ontario,  now 
twelve  years  of  age.  Lemons  do  not  pay,  and  lemon 
groves  do  not  sell.  One-half  of  the  grove  nearly  was 
in  Villa  Francas  and  did  not  bear  very  well,  so  three 
years  ago  I  had  that  portion  budded  to  Eurekas,  and 
the  whole  grove  is  now  in  that  variety.  If  it  will  be 
practicable  to  bud  to  oranges,  what  variety  would  do 
best  at  Ontario,  considering  the  soil  and  the  original 
tree? — Owner,  Connecticut. 

It,  is  practicable  to  bud  over  old  lemon  trees  to 
oranges  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  done  by  the  hundreds 
of  acres,  especially  in  the  interior  citrus  districts, 
where,  after  the  lemons  attained  considerable  age, 
it  has  been  thought  that  oranges  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory. There  is,  however,  one  question  and  that 
is  whether  your  lemon  trees  are  on  orange  roots. 
They  probably  are  because  for  more  than  twelve 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  grow  lemon  trees 
on  orange  roots  rather  than  on  lemon  roots — because 
the  orange  root  gives  a  finer  textured  fruit  than  does 
the  lemon  root,  which  is  disposed  to  overgrow  and 
for  that  reason  has  been  generally  abandoned.  I 
think  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  the 
district  about  Ontario  men  very  skillful  in  budding  or 
grafting  over  trees,  and  that  you  could  get  satisfac- 
tory service  from  them.  As  for  variety,  nothing  on 
the  whole  seems  safer  or  more  desirable  than  the 
Washington  Navel.  There  has  recently  been  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  Valencia  Late,  but  our  impres- 
sion is  that  the  acreage  of  late  oranges  has  now  be- 
come quite  sufficient  and  that  the  safest  investment 
is  in  the  Washington  Navel. 

Teosinte  and  Other  Forage  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  recently  taken  up  land 
here  and  having  little  experience  in  the  agricultural 
line  I  would  appreciate  advice.  My  land  lays  in  the 
foothills.  I  heard  of  a  species  of  plant  called  teosinte; 
kindly  let  me  know  if  it  will  thrive  in  this  locality.  I 
would  like  the  same  information  about  Jersey  and 
German  dwarf  kale,  alsike  and  sapling  clovers.  I 
have  plenty  of  water. — Settler,  Lake  county. 

Teosinte  is  a  corn-like  plant  which  can  only  be  grown 
during  the  frostless  season,  as  it  is  even  more  tender 
than  Indian  corn.  It  is  also  a  plant  of  tropical  coun- 
tries where  there  is  moisture  in  the  air.  It  is  not  at 
all  adapted  to  California  except,  perhaps,  for  sum- 
mer growth  on  moist  lands.  Indian  corn  is  far  bet- 
ter. Jersey  and  German  kale  are,  as  a  rule,  good 
growers  in  the  coast  district  of  California,  but  of  less 
value  in  the  interior.  They  are  quite  hardy  and  are 
being  used  successfully  as  forage  for  fowls  and  hogs 
in  some  localities.  You  can  grow  them  in  your  dis- 
trict and  probably  get  very  satisfactory  results  by 
the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  during  the  dry  season. 
The  clovers  which  you  mention  are  not  worth  grow- 
ing in  any  place  where  you  can  grow  either  alfalfa  or 
Eastern  red  clover,  and  both  of  these  you  can  do  well 
with  irrigation. 

Timothy  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  be  pleased  to  get  some 
information  in  regard  to  timothy.  If  same  can  be 
grown  with  any  success  in  California?  How  many 
crops  can  you  cut?  When  is  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing, and  how  to  properly  plant?  How  does  it  com- 
pare with  alfalfa  as  a  food  product?  And  any  other 
information  you  can  give  on  timothy  will  be  thank- 
fully received.— Investigator,  Palo  Alto. 

Timothy  is  only  successfully  grown  in  western 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  in  the  extreme  northern 
counties  of  California  adjacent  thereto.  In  other 
parts  of  California  it  is  not  successful  nor  trust- 
worthy. It  will  not  maintain  its  life  during  our  dry 
season,  even  if  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  remaining  in  the  soil,  nor  is  it  successful 
with  irrigation.  The  grass  has  a  bulbous  root  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  destroyed  by  the 
heat;  even  in  some  places  of  the  East,  as  we  re- 
member, similar  injury  was  sometimes  caused  by  the 
short  drouths  of  the  Eastern  summer.  In  the  coast  dis- 
tricts, where  possibly  the  heat  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  do  this  injury,  the  plant  fails  by  the  death  of  the 


fibrous  roots  because  of  the  deep  drying  out  of  the 
soil  during  the  dry  season.  For  this  reason  the 
plant  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  California,  except  in 
the  small  district  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  basis 
upon  which  to  answer  the  questions  which  you  ask. 

Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  way  in  this 
part  cf  the  State  of  irrigating  alfalfa  ?  I  intend  put- 
ting out  a  small  acreage  this  coming  spring,  and  did 
intend  to  prepare  the  land  to  irrigate  by  flooding,  as 
all  the  literature  I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject  ad- 
vises, and  in  the  State  in  which  I  have  recently  re- 
sided (Utah)  that  method  is,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  the  usual  one,  but  some  of  the  older  resi- 
dents here  advise  me  by  all  means  to  use  the  furrow 
system,  saying  that  by  flooding  the  hot  sun  will  scald 
out  the  young  plants  following  flooding,  but  by  the 
furrow  system  that  will  not  occur.  Now  which  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  ? — Farmer,  Oroville. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Where  the  water 
seeps  well  laterally  and  where  the  grade  is  so  sharp 
that  contour  checks  are  too  narrow  to  work  well  and 
the  square  check  requires  the  shifting  of  too  much 
soil  and  the  levees  have  to  be  too  steep  and  high  to 
work  over  with  a  mower,  the  furrow  system  may  be 
preferable.  On  the  whole,  however,  with  the  light 
soil  which  suits  alfalfa  best  and  with  the  slight  grade 
of  most  land  which  is  chosen  for  alfalfa,  the  contour 
check  system  is  best  and  is  almost  universally 
adopted.  On  such  land  the  water  will  quickly  disap- 
pear and  loss  by  scalding  is  little.  You  should,  how- 
ever, be  guided  considerably  by  what  experienced 
and  intelligent  people  tell  you,  if  you  are  sure  they 
have  actually  tried  both  methods.  Even  on  heavy 
soils,  burning  can  be  largely  avoided  by  flooding  after 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  has  passed  or  by  irrigat- 
ing before  mowing  rather  than  afterwards. 

Burbank's  Hybrid  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — In  an  Eastern  paper  I  read  the 
statement  that  Luther  Burbank  has  produced  a 
nut  bearing  tree  that  makes  a  more  rapid  growth 
than  any  other  in  the  temperate  clime.  Can  you  in- 
form me  what  the  tree  is  and  where  it  may  be  pro- 
cured? Also,  will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  best  time 
to  transplant  eucalyptus  trees,  grown  this  year 
from  seed,  3  to  5  feet,  and  whether  to  cut  back 
when  transplanting? — Farmer,  Fresno  county. 

The  rapid-growing  nut  tree,  originated  by  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank,  is  a  cross  between  the  English  and 
California  Black  walnut,  an  exceedingly  vigorous  and 
free-growing  tree,  which  Mr.  Burbank  calculates 
makes  actually  more  lineal  growth  in  a  certain 
length  of  time  than  do  any  of  the  eucalypts.  The 
nut  is  not  of  great  value,  although  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  California  black  walnut.  We  are  not 
aware  that  anybody  is  growing  the  trees  for  shade 
and  fuel  purposes,  which  seem  to  be  its  best  adapta- 
tions. Information  as  to  that,  however,  can  best  be 
secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Burbank  at  Santa  Rosa. 
The  best  time  to  transplant  eucalyptus  trees  of  the 
size  you  mention  is  about  the  time  the  fruit  trees 
blossom,  or  a  little  later,  signifying  that  the  grow- 
ing season  has  commenced.  Evergreen  trees  take 
hold  better  when  transplanted  at  about  the  time  the 
growth  should  start  than  when  handled  at  the 
dormant  season  which  best  befits  deciduous  trees. 
If  the  ground  has  good  moisture,  as  it  should  have, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  back  at  transplanting. 

Early  Tree  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  query  columns  of  your  interesting  paper 
if  early  tree  planting  has  a  tendency  to  make  early 
growth  start  in  the  spring,  or  does  late  planting 
have  the  opposite  effect? — Ole,  Capay. 

An  early  planted  tree  will  start  foliage  sooner 
than  one  kept  dormant  in  a  cold  place  and  planted 
late,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  difference  between  the 
starting  of  trees  early  planted  in  orchard  and  those 
left  in  the  nursery  row  or  heeled  in  where  the  sun 
could  reach  the  bark.  It  is  the  sun  heat  on  the  bark 
which  starts  the  activity  of  the  top  growth,  and  this 
will  start  whether  the  tree  has  made  new  root 
growth  or  not,  but  the  continuance  of  the  growth 
will  depend  much  upon  whether  the  roots  are  ready 
to  support  it.  For  this  reason  early  planting  is 
desirable,  for  root  growth  starts  before  the  top 
shows  activity  and  a  tree  held  back  for  late  planting, 
so  that  leaves  may  start  later,  is  more  apt  to  fail  or 
make  slack  growth  than  one  which  is  planted  in 
proper  season  for  the  local  climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions. 


Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  :— You  will  find  enclosed  a  section 
of  a  prune  branch  covered  with  a  fungous  growth. 
In  your  paper  of  some  time  ago  you  gave  an  account 
for  the  removal  of  such  a  growth  by  one  pound  caus- 
tic soda  to  six  gallons  water.  Will  you  kindly  ex- 
amine the  enclosed  branch  and  fungus  and  advise  me 
if  wash  above  mentioned  is  proper  one  to  use.  Is  the 
covering  on  branch  purely  a  fungous  growth  or  is 
there  any  sign  of  scale  ?  If  so,  what  spray  would 
you  advise  ? — A.  A.  P.,  Colusa. 

The  branch  shows  only  the  lichens,  which  are  com- 
monly called  moss.  It  is  not  a  fungus,  though  nearly 
related  thereto.  There  is  no  scale  present;  the 
small  round  bodies  of  the  lichen  gave  you  that  im- 
pression.   The  application  named  is  the  proper  one. 


WEATHER    AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week 
Ending  December  26,  1904. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
first  of  the  week,  followed  by  showers  od  the  23d  and 
24th  and  snow  in  the  mountains.  At  the  close  of  the 
week  the  weather  was  much  cooler  and  heavy  frosts 
occurred.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue,  and  the  acre- 
age in  grain  will  probably  be  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  last  season.  Early  sown  grain  is  making  fair 
growth  and  looks  strong  and  healthy,  no  damage  having 
been  done  by  cold  weather.  Green  feed  is  still  plentiful, 
but  its  growth  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  cold. 
Cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Orchard  pruning  con- 
tinues and  some  work  is  being  done  in  vineyards. 
Oranges  have  yielded  a  good  crop,  excellent  in  quality ; 
picking  and  shipping  are  nearly  completed. 

Coast   and   Bay  Sections. 

The  weather  was  cool  and  cloudy  most  of  the  week, 
with  fogs  in  the  coast  districts  and  frosts  in  the  interior. 
Rain  commenced  in  the  central  and  northern  sections  on 
the  23d  and  was  quite  heavy  in  Sonoma  county.  The 
rainfall  was  lighter  in  the  southern  districts  on  the 24th, 
but  was  sufficient  to  soften  the  soil  for  plowing,  giving 
new  life  to  pasturage  and  revive  the  early  grain  and  al- 
falfa. No  material  damage  has  been  done  by  frost,  but 
grain  and  feed  have  made  slow  growth.  Early  grain  is 
looking  well  in  the  central  and  northern  sections  and 
pasturage  is  plentiful.  Conditions  in  the  south  have 
greatly  improved  since  last  week.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  being  cleaned  up  and  pruning  is  in  progress. 
Oranges  and  lemons  at  Cloverdale  are  in  good  condition. 

San   Joaqnln  Valley. 

Dense  fogs  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with  cold, 
frosty  nights  and  mornings.  Light  rain  fell  in  nearly  all 
sections  on  the  23d  and  24th,  and  in  most  places  was  suf- 
ficient to  soften  the  soil  for  plowing,  revive  early  sown 
grain  and  start  pasturage.  The  acreage  in  grain  at 
present  is  not  up  to  the  average,  but  plowing  and  seed- 
ing will  now  progress  more  rapidly.  Early  sown  grain 
is  in  good  condition  in  the  central  and  northern  districts 
and  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain.  Peed  is 
plentiful  except  in  the  south  and  stock  are  doing  well. 
Citrus  fruits  are  nearly  all  gathered,  but  orange  picking 
is  progressing  at  Escalon.  Good  crops  of  oranges  and 
lemons  have  been  harvested  in  Tulare  and  other  coun- 
ties.   Pruning  continues  in  some  places. 

Southern  California. 

The  weather  was  cooler  than  during  the  preceding 
week  and  light  frosts  occurred  in  some  sections.  Rain 
commenced  on  the  22d  and  continued  until  the  24th  in 
nearly  all  sections.  At  La  Mesa  the  precipitation  on  the 
22d  and  23d  was  2.10  inches.  It  was  somewhat  lighter 
on  the  lower  levels,  but  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
orchards,  grain  and  pasturage.  The  long  drought  has 
been  of  serious  detrimeut  to  all  crops,  and  cattle  have 
suffered  from  the  scarcity  of  feed.  Oranges  are  now 
maturing  more  rapidly  and  are  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  yield  will  be  lighter  than  usual.  Lemons  are  doing 
well  and  a  good  crop  is  probable. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Rain  sufficient  in  the  south 
to  start  plowing  and  seeding  and  freshened  feed  in  the 
north;  elsewhere  too  light  to  do  good.  Lull  in  orange 
shipments  till  after  new  year.  Heavy  frosts  in  northern 
section  injured  lemons  in  some  places  and  killed  tender 
vegetation.   


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day, December  28,  1904,  are  from  official  sources  and  are 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  DAIRY. 

The  Shorthorn  Side  of  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Tests. 


Bj  H   H.  Hinds,  Superintendent  Shorthorn  Contingent,  in  Orange 
Judd  Parmer. 

That  portion  of  the  reading  public  who  are  inter- 
ested in  dairy  literature,  and  have  for  the  last  year 
been  taking  more  or  less  interest  in  the  exploiting 
and  carrying  through  of  the  St.  Louis  dairy  demon- 
stration, have  very  justly  been  demanding  more  in- 
formation with  reference  to  that  demonstration  than 
they  have  been  receiving.  More  than  that,  they 
have  seemed  somewhat  anxious  to  "get  at"  the  de- 
tail figures  pertaining  thereto.  The  reading  public, 
however,  have  been  practically  as  well  served  in  that 
direction  as  have  been  the  actual  participants  in 
this  dairy  demonstration.  All  that  has  emanated 
from  the  committee  in  charge  has  been  the  ten-day 
bulletins  in  which  certain  things  were  assumed  the- 
oretically as  the  performance  of  the  cattle  par- 
ticipating is  this  dairy  demonstration,  but  did  not 
carry  the  facts  as  to  the  exact  performance  of  any 
animal  or  group  of  animals. 

For  instance,  what  the  25  Jerseys  accomplished  in 
Class  A  during  any  given  period  is  the  sum  of  the 
performances  of  its  25  individual  members  during 
that  period,  and  not  theoretically  what  they  might 
or  might  not  have  done,  based  upon  the  indications 
of  their  performance,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  composite  samples  of  their 
milk.  y  And  certainly  when  these  bulletins  carried 
assumed  averages  of  29  Shorthorns,  in  Class  B  for 
instance,  when  there  were  but  24  Shorthorns  per- 
forming therein,  it  could  hardly  be  taken  as  the 
work  of  the  Shorthorns  in  class  B. 

Public  Awaits  Official  Figures— Nothing  offi- 
cial has  been  promulgated  by  the  test  committee. 
At  least,  the  superintendent  of  the  Shorthorn  contin- 
gent has  received  no  official  information  as  to  what 
his  own  cattle  accomplished  in  that  connection.  We 
have,  however,  been  keeping  a  book,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  procure  data,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  it  is  approximately  correct.  I  think  I 
have  before  me  the  record  as  to  exactly  every  pound 
of  feed  stuffs  that  the  Shorthorns,  Holsteins  and 
Brown  Swiss  consumed.  I  have  also  before  me  the 
official  rating  of  those  feed  stuffs  for  the  first  60-day 
period  of  the  demonstration,  and  the  latter  60-day 
period,  the  feed  rating  having  been  changed  by  the 
committee  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sec- 
ond period  of  60  days. 

I  am  advised,  however,  that  the  rating  of  one  com- 
mercial food,  viz.,  corn  hearts,  which  was  scheduled 
for  the  first  period  of  60  days  at  $12.50  per  ton,  and 
the  latter  period  of  60  days  at  $18,  will  not  be  fig- 
ured upon  that  basis  so  far  as  the  Shorthorns  and 
Jerseys  are  concerned,  but  that  it  will  be  figured  at 
$16  for  the  first  period  and  $20  for  the  second  period 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  While  this  product  of 
the  hominy  mills  has  been  bought  in  the  open  market, 
I  am  unable  to  see  the  fairness  of  having  one  rated 
at  $3.50  a  ton  more  than  the  other  for  the  first  60 
days,  and  am  also  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  differ- 
ence in  value  should  be  assumed  to  be  $2  a  ton  during 
the  second  60-day  period,  when  no  change  in  brand  of 
feed  had  been  maee.  I  am  advised  that  the  chemist 
in  analyzing  these  feed  stuffs  found  that  the  different 
brands  did  not  carry  the  same  chemical  content. 

Every  practical  feeder  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  all 
by-products  of  the  mills,  not  excepting  bran,  vary 
widely  in  practical  value,  and  that,  whether  the 
chemists  find  one  brand  of  bran  better  than  another, 
the  animal  that  it  is  fed  to  apparently  finds  a  differ- 
ence. Hence  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  position 
now  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Shorthorn 
contingent  before  the  demonstration  started  at  all — 
that  equitably  all  the  cattle  should  be  fed  from  the 
same  provender  bin — was  the  proper  one. 

Dairy  Breeds  Secure  a  Good  Start— The  fact 
that  reliable  data  is  slow  in  appearing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  detailed  facts  of  this  demonstra- 
tion is  in  keeping  with  the  tardiness  that 
characterized  the  exploiting  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  demonstra- 
tion was  30  days  overripe  before  it  ever  started. 
"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good."  Through 
this  inexcusable  lack  of  a  prompt  start  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  con- 
tingent were  enabled  to  secure  some  very  creditable 
representatives  of  their  respective  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  landing  them  in  St.  Louis,  where  they  produced 
calves  almost  at  the  hour  of  starting,  and  where  they 
not  only  eclipsed  the  records  of  their  associates  of 
the  same  breeds,  and  possibly  of  all  other  breeds,  but 
they  led  the  way  at  such  a  pace  as  to  leave  a  wide 
margin  between  their  individual  performance  and  the 
performance  of  their  associates  of  the  same  breed. 

As  to  the  feed  stuffs  put  before  the  Jersey  cows,  I 
am  practically  without  data.  If  the  data  of  weights 
and  measures  were  present,  the  computations  could 
hardly  be  made,  as  not  all  the  feeds  used  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Jersey  contingent  had  been  rated 
up  to  the  close  of  the  demonstration.  Barrels  of 
breakfast  food  has  been  fed  to  these  cattle,  and  no 
person,  at  least  outside  the  representative  of  the 
Jersey  contingent,  has  the  remotest  idea  as  to  what 


this  breakfast  food  is  to  be  rated  at  per  ton.  What 
these  wonderful  Jersey  cattle  have  done  in  the  way 
of  throwing  off  product,  in  flow  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
content,  is  before  the  writer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  will  bear  repeating 
here,  that  the  managers  of  the  Jersey  cattle  club 
thoroughly  matured  their  plans  of  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  this  demonstration  months  before  the 
demonstration  was  exploited.  More  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  exposition  they  assembled  at 
Jerseyville,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  a  large  con- 
tingent of  the  most  promising  Jersey  cows  that  could 
be  rounded  up  on  earth.  They  thereby  had  these 
cattle  thoroughly  acclimated.  They  bred  them  to 
produce  at  a  seasonable  time  to  enter  the  demonstra 
tion  at  the  period  of  lactation  which  would  promise 
the  highest  results.  This  plan  of  campaign  cost 
money  in  large  blocks.  The  wisdom  of  the  proceed- 
ing is  now  apparent.  Of  the  25  Jerseys  that  scored 
up  for  the  word  go  on  the  morning  of  June  16,  23  of 
them  finished  their  120  days'  work  on  the  morning  of 
October  13  with  200  pounds  or  better  of  butter  fat  to 
their  credit. 

The  immensity  of  this  performance  may  be  better 
appreciated  when  we  state  that  but  four  cows,  all 
Jerseys,  of  the  74  cows  that  started  in  the  Columbian 
test  of  11  years  ago,  reached  the  200-pound  mark  of 
butter  fat  in  120  days.  These  four  cows  were  Brown 
Bessie,  Merry  Maiden,  Ida  Marigold  and  Sheba  Rex. 
It  now  remains  to  be  written  that  the  record  of  per- 
formance of  these  23  great  cows  was  beaten  by  a 
Holstein,  Missouri  bred  and  reared,  fully  acclimated, 
and  that  produced  a  calf  but  a  few  hours  before  the 
demonstration  started.  The  record  of  this  wonder- 
ful cow  indicates  that  in  the  120  days  covered  by  this 
demonstration  she  gave  a  flow  of  8101.7  pounds  milk, 
which  showed  a  butter  fat  content  of  282.6  pounds 
and  620.5  pounds  of  other  solids,  and  grew  in  114 
days  of  the  120  days  44  pounds.  This  cow,  however, 
is  followed  by  a  Jersey  cow  so  closely  that  the  "of- 
ficial count"  may  change  positions.  This  Jersey 
gave  5802.7  pounds  milk,  which  showed  280  2  pounds 
butter  fat  (statistics  of  other  solids  not  at  hand),  and 
grew  77  pounds  in  114  days. 

Shorthorn  Breeders  Come  to  the  Front. — Did 
the  Shorthorn  cows  put  up  any  work  in  this  demon- 
stration ?  Yes.  They  cleaned  up  and  polished  off 
all  previous  dairy  records  of  Shorthorns  in  prolonged 
contests.  Going  back  to  history  again,  the  men  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  are  entirely  out  of  range  of  criticism 
in  connection  with  this  demonstration.  It  may  be 
understood  that  they  were  unwilling  participators  in 
the  demonstration.  There  were  hardly  a  dozen 
Shorthorn  cows  on  earth  that  had  ever  been  pushed 
for  a  week's  record,  much  less  for  a  three  months' 
period.  The  ability  of  these  cattle  in  dairy  lines  was 
problematical.  It  had  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  that  the  Shorthorn  was  a  superior  beef 
animal.  As  an  economical  machine  for  the  growing 
of  meat  of  the  highest  quality  the  breed  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  pinnacle,  and  looked  around  with  but  few 
competitors  closely  in  sight.  In  all  places  where  the 
Shorthorn  cow  had  been  given  a  show,  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  patron  of  the  cheese  factory 
and  the  creamery,  the  balance  to  her  credit  had 
always  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  her  owner's 
bank  account.  In  the  few  tilts  that  she  had  had  at 
the  fairs  and  in  the  Columbian  dairy  test  in  1893,  her 
records  as  a  dairy  cow  were  creditable.  It  stood 
much  above  the  average  of  the  cattle  that  the  census 
enumerates  as  dairy  cows. 

The  Shorthorn  managers  knew  that  they  repre- 
sented the  best  general  purpose  cattle  thus  far  ex- 
ploited. They  felt  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  show  of 
dual  purpose  cows  at  the  great  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  they  should  make  a  showing.  Hence, 
they  cheerfully  appropriated  the  bag  of  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  In  the  work  of 
locating  and  assembling  25  cows  at  St.  Louis,  every- 
thing connected  with  it  was  somewhat  of  a  lottery. 

The  Cows  Were  not  Acclimated. — Records  of  the 
abilities  of  Shorthorn  cows  in  dairy  lines  are  not 
available  in  this  country.  No  owner  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  had  even  considered  the  propriety  of  breeding 
some  of  his  best  cows  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
duce at  about  the  proper  period  to  participate  in 
this  demonstration.  But  a  single  cow  of  the  33 
Shorthorns  assembled  at  St.  Louis  was  in  the  slight- 
est degree  acclimated  in  that  latitude.  A  single 
Missouri  cow,  coming,  however,  from  many  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis,  was  utilized.  Some  of  the 
cows  there  assembled  were  not  expected  from  their 
previous  performance  to  test  out  worthy  to  be 
classed  among  the  25. 

Of  the  25  cows  entered  in  Class  B,  in  which  70  cows 
of  the  four  breeds  entered,  one  was  entirely  over- 
come by  the  climatic  conditions  obtaining,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  60-day  period  this  cow  was  destroyed, 
as  it  seemed  apparent  that  she  would  not  have  vigor 
sufficient  to  live  out  the  test.  Two  other  cows  at 
least  were  so  affected  by  their  environments  that 
they  could  not  do  effective  work.  The  Shorthorn 
representative,  in  starting  his  25  cows  in  Class  B, 
which  relates  to  dairying  only,  not  only  anticipated 
possible  difficulties  such  as  have  already  been  enumer- 
ated with  reference  to  three  cows,  but  well  knew 
that  some  of  the  lot,  under  the  environments  in  which 
we  were  running,  would  turn  out  quitters,  and  he 


was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  hope  that  20  of  his  25 
cows  in  this  class  would  turn  out  creditable  dairy 

records. 

One  Cow  Yields  5207  Pounds  of  Milk  in  120 
Days  — What  is  the  result?  The  records  of  milk  flow 
of  these  20  cows  in  120  days  run  from  3796  5  pounds 
milk  to  5207.4  pounds  milk, "having  a  butter  fat  con- 
tent running  from  143.6  pounds  to  208.5  pounds,  and 
from  337.4  pounds  other  solids  to  446.4  pounds  other 
solids.  Their  growth  in  114  days  of  the  120  days  was 
from  41  pounds  to  143  pounds.  The  average  amount 
of  milk  produced  by  the  20  cows  during  the  120  days 
was  4421.6  pounds,  showing  an  average  butter  fat 
content  of  165.3  pounds  and  an  average  of  382.7 
pounds  other  solids,  and  an  average  growth  for  the 
114  days  of  105.3  pounds. 

Stopping  for  a  moment  to  comparatively  consider 
this  record  of  5207.4  pounds  milk,  showing  208.5 
pounds  butter  fat,  made  by  a  Shorthorn  cow  in  this 
demonstration,  and  her  further  record  of  446.4 
pounds  other  solids,  and  the  further  fact  that  in  114 
days  she  grew  139  pounds,  which  is  another  name  for 
stored  energy  for  future  work,  and  the  additional 
fact  that  this  cow  produced  her  last  calf  February 
26,  and  was  again  bred  April  22,  we  may  gather 
some  information  as  to  whether  this  cow  is  compara- 
tively a  good  dairy  cow  or  not,  without  reference  to 
her  beefing  qualities.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  this  cow  was  reared  in  Michigan,  and  was  never 
out  of  sight  of  her  birthplace  until  the  last  week  of 
April  this  year. 

Comparative  Figures  of  1893  at  Chicago. — In 
the  great  Columbian  dairy  test  held  1 1  years  ago  at 
Chicago,  and  which  will  never  be  wiped  off  the  pages 
of  history  as  a  marker  or  milestone  along  the  dairy 
trail  of  this  and  all  other  countries,  but  three  cows 
(all  of  them  Jerseys)  equaled  the  dairy  record  of  the 
Shorthorn  cow  we  are  now  considering.  Climatic 
conditions  and  barn  environments  and  all  other  sur- 
roundings were  up  and  away  much  better  at  Chicago 
than  at  St.  Louis.  These  three  Jersey  cows  were  all 
champions  in  the  different  tests  at  Chicago. 

Their  120  days'  trial  in  1893  commenced  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  St.  Louis  demonstration,  and  by  the 
same  token  closed  two  weeks  earlier,  showing  so 
much  less  period  of  lactation  than  the  Shorthorn. 
Brown  Bessie  gave  4768.6  pounds  milk,  showing  a 
butter  fat  content  of  237.3  pounds  and  436.9  pounds 
other  solids,  and  grew  88  pounds.  Merry  Maiden 
gave  4000.2  pounds  milk,  showing  a  butter  fat  con- 
tent of  219.5  pounds  and  372  pounds  other  solids,  and 
grew  39  pounds.  Ida  Marigold  gave  4434. 1  pounds 
milk,  showing  a  butter  fat  content  of  212.9  pounds 
and  401.9  pounds  other  soiids.  and  grew  69  pounds. 
From  all  of  the  above  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Shorthorn  cow  we  have  been  considering,  16th 
Belle  of  Trowbridge  (Volume  41,  page  637.  A.  H-  B.), 
must  certainly  take  high  rank  as  a  dairy  cow, 
and  that  at  least  four  out  of  five  of  all  of  her  asso- 
ciates by  their  performance  in  this  demonstration 
have  proved  themselves  dairy  cows. 

Calf  Demonstration  a  Failure. —This  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  on  record.  It  takes  neither  a  prophet 
nor  a  son  of  a  prophet  to  certainly  predict  that  it 
will  be  the  last  one  to  be  undertaken  under  like  con- 
ditions. The  calves  should  have  been  handled  and 
reared  in  the  country,  and  where  they  could  have 
been  treated  as  farm  cattle  are.  and  had  the  same 
advantages  as  calves  have  on  modern  stock  farms. 
They  could  have  been  completely  and  perfectly 
identified  and  observed  during  the  continuance  of  the 
demonstration,  and  economically  and  properly 
reared.  Not  only  the  environments,  including  heat, 
flies  and  foul  air,  were  disastrous  to  their  proper  de- 
velopment, but  the  milk  itself  was  unwholesome  for 
them.  The  whole  milk  of  these  cows,  highly  fed  on 
dry  feed,  carried  cathartic  properties  that  were  de- 
structive to  calves.  This  particular  defect  in  the 
Shorthorn  milk  seemed  to  be  overcome  in  the  Hol- 
stein and  Brown  Swiss  milk,  as  these  cows  had  50 
to  100  pounds  per  day  each  of  green  forage  hauled  in 
from  the  country. 

A  fatal  calf  epedemic  hung  to  the  skirts  of  this 
demonstration,  which  affected  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
the  lungs,  and  resisted  all  curative  efforts  of  the 
veterinarians.  It  became  necessary  to  feed  the 
calves  separated  milk  only.  They  were,  therefore, 
skim  milk  calves,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  without  the  farm  advantages  of  the  common 
dairyman's  skim  milk  calves. 

The  calf  end  of  the  demonstration  was  a  failure. 
In  all  human  probability  the  writer  will  have  joined 
the  general  round-up  long  before  another  demonstra- 
tion of  this  kind  is  undertaken,  but  he  pauses  long 
enough  now  to  write  in  legible  characters  the  advice 
to  people  who  would  undertake  this  dual  purpose 
demonstration  again  to  handle  it  in  two  different  sec- 
tions, having  the  calves  reared  under  farm  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  same  manner  as  farm  or  show 
calves  might  be  reared,  and  as  the  rules  of  the  dem- 
onstration may  permit,  of  course,  handling  the  cows 
under  such  restraints  and  close  quarters  and  away 
from  the  calves  aS  the  rules  governing  the  contest 
might  require. 

The  Root  of  the  Whole  Matter.— As  to  the 
question  of  economic  production,  which,  after  all,  so 
far  as  the  dairy  end  of  the  demonstration  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  entire  root  of  the  whole  subject.  That 
matter  is  still  to  be  computed,  and  in  that  computa- 
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tion  it  will  not  require  a  person  of  very  blind  faith 
to  expect  that  the  Shorthorns  will  figure  close  up  to 
the  front.  It  matters  little  to  the  public  what  the 
rating  of  feedstuffs  may  be  as  applied  to  this  demon- 
stration. Those  figures,  that  none  of  us  yet  have, 
may  show  extravagant  application  of  values  as  ap- 
plied to  any  given  individual's  market  for  supplying 
them. 

What  the  public  want  to  know,  and  what  the 
writer  expects  to  see  that  they  do  know,  is  exactly 
what  kind  and  how  much  of  each  kind  of  feedstuffs 
any  and  all  of  the  cows  participating  therein  have 
consumed  during  the  120-day  period  of  the  demon- 
stration. As  a  sample  leaf  for  that  book  of  data,  I 
hereby  state  that  the  16th  Belle  of  Trowbridge  con- 
sumed or  wasted,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  same, 
during  the  120  days  of  the  demonstration,  178 
pounds  clover  hay,  918  pounds  alfalfa,  2342  pounds 
silage,  46  pounds  corn  meal,  438  pounds  bran,  291 
pounds  hominy,  279  pounds  ground  oats,  331  pounds 
gluten  feed,  245  pounds  corn  hearts,  313  pounds  dis- 
tillers' grains,  192.5  pounds  oil  meal,  198  pounds  cot- 
tonseed, and  her  performance  was  as  above  noted. 

 THE  FIELD.  

University  Distribution  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

In  this  year's  distribution  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  dissemination  of  cereals,  in  recognition  of 
the  new  interest  which  has  awakened  in  these  crops, 
both  for  export  and  for  local  use.  In  view  of  this 
rather  restricted  scope  of  the  effort,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  this  year's  offering  will  appeal  to  as 
many  correspondents  as  is  usual  when  a  more  varied 
list  is  made  up,  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  grain 
growers  are  entitled  to  this  particular  consideration 
at  this  time. 

We  require  the  applicant  to  pay  a  small  amount 
for  each  article,  partly  to  bear  the  cost  of  collection 
and  distribution,  but  chiefly  as  a  guaranty  that  he 
has  not  merely  an  idle  desire  for  what  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  but  intends  to  make  trial  for  a  definite  end 
and  will  report  results  to  us.  Applications  may  be 
made  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  seeds,  but  an  applicant 
should  not  order  more  than  one  package  of  a  kind. 
This  distribution  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with 
the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Distribution,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  wherever  numbers  are  used  they 
are  the  inventory  numbers  of  that  section  and  should 
be  preserved  by  recipients  and  used  in  their  reports 
to  us. 

Improvement  of  California  Wheats. — This  sub- 
ject is  now  attracting  wider  attention  than  ever 
before  since  California  wheat  growing  began.  Mani- 
festly improvement  should  cover  two  lines,  one  with 
reference  to  local  milling  and  flour  export,  the  other 
with  reference  to  export  wheat  and  the  development 
of  more  productive  and  profitable  varieties  of  the 
starchy  type,  which  is  in  demand  in  Europe,  where 
the  local  supplies  and  much  of  the  import  supplies 
are  of  another  type.  We  desire  to  serve  both  these 
ends. 

Gluten  Wheats  :  To  improve  California  wheat 
from  a  milling  point  of  view,  in  the  increase  of  the 
gluten  content  of  the  grain,  is  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind.  An  enterprising  initiative  by  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  secured  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  San  Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange  and  of  lead- 
ing wheat  growers,  merchants  and  millers  and  the 
energetic  promotive  effort  of  the  Sacramento  Devel- 
opment Association.  This  disposition  is  welcomed  by 
this  station,  which  has  for  several  years  conducted 
experiments  with  the  growth  of  gluten  wheat  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  present  movement  will 
proceed  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  will  be  thorough  and  comprehensive.  We  desire 
to  supplement  this  work  with  a  wide  trial  of  certain 
gluten  wheats  by  individual  experimenters,  and  offer 
the  following  varieties: 

No.  3832.  Theiss  from  Hungary.  One  of  the  best 
known  milling  wheats  of  Hungary,  having  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gluten  of  a  high  quality. 

No.  4280.  Clawson  Longberry.  Strong  in  growth, 
beardless,  stiff  straw,  grain  large  and  long,  dark  amber 
color.    Especially  suited  to  clay  soils. 

No.  4281.  Pedigree  Early  Genesee  Giant.  Strong 
growth  and  heavy  root,  hardy  against  frost  and  drouth, 
straw  medium  height,  short-jointed  and  hard,  resisting 
wind  and  rain  without  lodging.  Grain  large  and  plump, 
light  amber,  and  rich  in  gluten. 

No.  5493.  Fultz.  A  popular  dark  wheat  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

No.  9131.  Chul-bidai  (Steppe  wheat)  from  Russian 
Cenlral  Asia.    One  of  the  hardiest  Asiatic  wheats. 

No.  9478.  Kuban ka  from  Brookings,  S.  D.  One  of  the 
best  macaroni  wheats. 

White  Wheats. — In  the  effort  to  secure  wheats 
which  shall  manifest  desirable  characters  and  adapta- 
tions without  reference  to  gluten  content,  the  follow- 
ing are  offered  for  order  trial,  viz. : 

[No.  293-04.)  California  Gem.  This  is  a  variety  whose 
ultimate  origin  is  at  present  untraced.     It  has  been 


grown  at  our  sub-station  near  Tulare  for  five  years,  and 
has  distinguished  itself  for  surpassing  the  Sonora,  which 
has  long  been  the  leading  variety  in  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Grown  alongside  Sonora  it  has  yielded 
from  two  to  three  sacks  more  per  acre,  and  it  is  also  held 
to  be  a  better  milling  wheat.  It  should  be  widely  tried 
in  competition  with  Sonora  and  wherever  a  short-season, 
drouth-resistant  variety  is  required. 

No.  5075.  Allora,  obtained  in  New  South  Wales. 
Medium  or  short  growth,  bald  or  slightly  bearded, 
rather  rust  resistant  and  drouth  resistant,  grain  white. 

No.  5077.  Canning  Downs.  Also  from  New  South 
Wales.    Short  growth,  bearded,  early,  white  grain. 

No.  5079.  King's  Early.  Also  from  New  South  Wales. 
Very  early,  white  grain. 

No.  5486.  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff.  A  New  York 
wheat,  very  hardy,  yielding  heavily  when  other  varieties 
almost  failed. 

Seed  in  one-pound  packages,  15  cents  for  each  va- 
riety ordered,  postpaid. 

Improvement  of  California  Brewing  Barleys. — 
The  growing  export  trade  in  California  brewing  bar- 
ley noted  in  our  seed  circular  last  year  has  continued 
to  command  the  interest  of  grain  growers  and  to 
stimulate  their  desire  to  test  varieties  largely  grown 
for  brewing  in  other  countries  to  determine  if  any  of 
them  are  better  in  yield  and  quality  than  those  chiefly 
grown  in  this  State.  The  following  recently  intro- 
duced European  varieties  are  offered: 

No.  12023.  Smyrna  Brewing  Barley.  This  variety 
was  secured  in  Smyrna  in  1901  by  Mr.  George  C.  Roed- 
ing,  acting  for  the  division  of  seed  and  plant  introduc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Roeding  for  three  years. 
The  variety  is  one  for  which  Smyrna  is  famous,  and  the 
grain  is  extensively  shipped  to  England,  where  it  com- 
mands a  high  price  for  the  higher  brewers'  products. 
Mr.  Roeding's  trials  demonstrated  clear  suitability  for 
interior  situations  in  California.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower  and  apt  to  lodge  with  heavy  spring  rains,  but 
under  normal  spring  conditions  in  the  interior  valley  it 
behaves  well,  and  in  dry  spring  develops  on  short  straw 
an  astonishing  amount  of  plump  grain  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. It  is  a  two-rowed  barley,  apparently  of  the  Chev- 
alier type,  but  has  in  Mr.  Roeding's  experience  demon- 
strated its  success  where  the  old  Chevalier  is  condemned. 
The  yield  at  Fresno  this  year  was  an  average  of  thirty 
sacks  per  acre,  averaging  116  pounds  to  the  sack.  This 
variety  promises  to  have  a  great  career  in  the  interior 
valley  of  California,  and  should  be  widelv  tried  this  year. 

No.  5590  and  No.  5847.  Kitzing.  The  most  noted  of 
all  Bavarian  brewing  barleys,  heavy,  thin-skinned,  with 
large  starch  percentage. 

No.  5591.  Lower  Frankish.  Especially  recommended 
for  heavy  soils. 

No.  5592.  Wurzburg.  Another  of  the  Lower  Frank- 
ish varieties,  especially  commended  for  good,  fairly  light 
soil. 

No.  4340.    Altamura.  One  of  the  best  Italian  varieties. 
No.  5842.    Chevalier  from  Binsbach. 
No.  5843.    Websgersten  from  Binsbach. 
No.  5844.    Frankengersten  from  Binsbach. 
No.  5845.    Bohemian  from  Thalbam. 
No.  5849.    Lawinger  from  Bavaria. 
No.  5850.    Kwassiter,  original  Hanna  pedigree,  Saat- 
gerste 

No.  5851.    Landgerste  from  Klausberg. 
No.  5855.    Funfstetter  from  Burgheim". 
No.  5857.    Frankish  from  Palushofen. 
No.  5868.    Bohemian  from  Aufhaufen. 
No.  5870.    Frankish  from  Schwebheim. 
No.  5873.    Frankish  from  Unterschweinach. 
No.  5873.    Mittelgerste  from  Escleben. 
No.  7583.    Beldi  from  Algeria.  A  barley  largely  grown 
on  the  salt  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sahara. 
No.  7584.    Teili.  Another  barley  from  the  same  region. 

Seed  in  1-lb.  packages,  15  cents  for  each  variety, 
postpaid 

Other  Plants. — Forage  plant  for  sheep  ranges: 
The  African  tansy  (Peutzia  virgata)  has  long  been  of 
highly  reputed  value  as  a  forage  for  sheep.  It  is 
from  South  Africa  and  is  described  by  Von  Mueller 
as  a  small,  cushion-like  bush  which  covers  the  ground 
rapidly  by  rooting  from  prostrate  branches.  It  is 
also  commended  for  fixing  sand  against  washing. 
Mutton  from  sheep  pasturing  on  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  particularly  palatable.  It  should  be  tried  on  des- 
ert lands,  with  the  chance  of  making  them  available 
for  flocks.    Seed  in  packets,  5  cents  each. 

Tall  oat  grass  (Arrhenatherum  avenaceum):  This 
hardy  grass  has  been  frequently  praised  in  our  earlier 
reports,  and  deserves  wider  trial.  Fortunately,  the 
seed  can  now  be  had  in  quantity  from  the  seedsmen. 
It  is  a  good  winter  grower  from  an  early  start  in  the 
fall  from  the  roots,  which  will  maintain  life  during  the 
dry  season  under  conditions  which  will  destroy  most 
other  introduced  grasses.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  live  through  on  very  dry  plains  and  slopes  of  the 
interior,  but  it  endures  some  very  trying  situations 
in  the  coast  districts.  To  extend  trial  of  it  we  offer 
seed  in  packets,  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 

A  timber  and  fuel  tree  (Casuarina  torulosa):  The 
casuarinas  or  she  oaks  of  Australia  constitute  a  very 
unique  and  useful  group  of  trees  and  shrubs.  They 
are  jointed  and  leafless,  with  long,  slender  branches, 
and  the  larger  growing  species  afford  timber  of  high 
manufacturing  and  fuel  value.  Some  of  the  species 
have  been  quite  widely  used  in  Florida  and  California 
for  ornamental  planting.  The  species  torulosa  at- 
tains a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  and  in  its  native  coun- 
try is  in  much  demand  for  durable  shingles,  staves, 
and  furniture  work.  In  Maiden's  "Useful  Plants  of 
Australia "  it  is  mentioned  as  much  used  for  fuel. 
Maiden  also  says  that  the  wood  is  close  grained  and 
prettily  marked,  yielding  handsome  veneers  which 
have  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  marking.  The 


line  of  demarcation  of  the  heart  wood  is  well  dt 
and  used  for  cabinet  work.    All  the  casuarinas  are 
said  to  endure  pollarding  for  stock  feeding.  For 
satisfactory  growth  some  irrigation  will  be  required, 
unless  the  ground  water  is  within  reach  of  the  roots. 

Last  year  we  distributed  seed;  this  year  we  offer 
seedlings — small  trees  for  planting  out,  at  25  cents 
per  package,  postpaid. 

Globe  Artichokes:  We  offer  seed  of  four  varieties 
of  Italian  Globe  artichokes,  without  particular  com- 
mendation, but  for  the  interest  of  those  who  desire 
to  compare  them  with  the  kinds  commonly  grown  in 
California.  Three  varieties  were  mixed  by  accident, 
and  they  are  the  Large  Green  of  Lacon,  the  Purple 
of  Venice  and  the  Modica  of  Naples.  One  variety  is 
named,  viz. : 

No.  4348.    Remontant  from  Naples. 

Nos.  4346-7-8.  Mixed. 

Seed  in  packets,  5  cents  for  each  variety,  postpaid. 

Garden  Peppers:  Two  varieties  of  Bolivian  pep- 
pers, received  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  horticulture,  have  been  grown  in  our 
garden,  and  disclosed  characters  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  wider  trial,  viz. : 

Locoto — High  bush  form,  a  vigorous  grower  and  very 
prolific,  quite  hardy.  Pods  medium  sized,  rather  long, 
very  hot  while  still  green. 

Bolivian — Also  high  bush  form  and  a  strong  grower 
and  prolific;  rather  more  hardy  than  Locoto.  Pods 
large  and  short,  taking  a  purple-black  color  before  ripen- 
ing; bland  flavor,  quite  fleshy;  should  be  tried  as  a  table 
vegetable. 

Seed  in  packets,  5  cents  for  each  variety,  postpaid. 

Spike  Lavender. — This  popular  fragrant  bushy 
plant  is  quite  largely  and  successfully  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, though  little  is  done  with  it  commercially. 
We  have  grown  a  variety  of  it  (Lavendula  spica 
8529),  introduced  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  offer  it  for  comparison  with  the 
prevalent  forms,  to  determine  if  it  has  points  of 
superiority.  Seed  in  packets,  5  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Application,  with  the  amount  specified  for  each 
variety  ordered,  should  be  made  as  soon  as  this  an- 
nouncement is  received.  We  are  unable  to  continue 
distribution  throughout  the  year.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Rights  in  California. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rdbal  Pkbss  by  Samuel  C.  Wiel. 

Historical. — The  law  of  water  in  California  is  built 
in  two  parts.  One  part  came  with  the  general  body 
of  the  law  from  the  older  States,  and  to  them  from 
England — the  common  law  of  riparian  rights.  The 
other  part  had  its  birth  in  California  and  was  devel- 
oped on  the  western  slope  alone — the  law  of  appro- 
priation. At  the  outset  the  latter  took  a  strong 
hold,  and  was  intended  to  replace  the  other  system 
completely.  That  was  because  the  law  of  appropri- 
ation grew  out  of  the  customs  and  necessities  of 
mining,  and  mining  in  those  days  in  California  sur- 
passed everything  else  in  importance.  To-day  it  is 
somewhat  different,  because  California  is  now  a  great 
commercial  and  agricultural  as  well  as  a  mining 
State.  The  law  of  appropriation  is  still  applied,  but, 
in  fact,  to  a  less  extent  than  the  law  of  riparian 
rights. 

The  law  of  appropriation  arose  in  the  early  days 
when  the  pioneers  were,  perhaps,  aided  in  drifting 
into  it  by  the  Mexican  law  which  they  found  there. 
The  Mexican  law  regarded  the  use  of  water  as  a 
common  right,  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  any 
inhabitant  of  neighboring  pueblos.  The  pioneers  had 
to  have  water  to  work  their  mines,  and  this  common 
right  must  have  encouraged  them  to  take  the  water 
wherever  they  could  find  it.  Certainly  that  is  what 
they  did.  Later  comers,  among  themselves,  grew 
to  regard  that  as  proper.  The  principle  of  "  first 
come  first  served"  became  a  firmly  established  cus- 
tom in  the  use  of  waters.  It  served  its  purpose  well 
— in  fact,  in  Nevada,  where  mining  remains  of  pre- 
dominating importance,  it  is  still  the  only  rule.  The 
miners  in  California  pressed  this  custom  upon  the 
courts  very  early.  Lawyers  in  mining  regions  depend 
more  on  their  own  reasoning  and  originality  than  on 
precedent.  It  was  forced  upon  them  partly  by  the 
rough  and  ready  spirit  of  mining  camps  and  partly 
by  the  lack  of  books  and  of  facilities  for  reference. 
As  early  as  the  third  volume  of  California  Reports  the 
matter  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
but  the  court  was  not  ready  to  declare  this  custom 
lawful.  In  the  year  1855,  however,  the  universal 
acceptance  of  it  was  so  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  it  the  law  of  the  State.  (Irwin  vs.  Phillips, 
5  Cal.,  140.)  It  was  not  done  by  statutory  legisla- 
tion, but  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  entirely 
hostile  to  what  was  and  still  is  known  as  the  common 
law  rule,  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  supposed  to 
declare.  True,  the  courts  said  they  were  in  true 
harmony  with  the  common  law,  because  of  the  deeper 
seated  rule  that  established  customs  will  always  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges,  but  it  has 
since  been  acknowledged  that  the  decision  was  actu- 
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ally  hostile  to  the  common  law — a  proper  decision, 
however,  because  the  old  law  was  not  suited  to  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  only  such  law  is  brought  with  set- 
tlers into  new  communities  as  are  suited  to  their 
conditions.  The  principle  of  appropriation  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Atchinson  vs.  Peterson,  87  U.  S.,  507,  and  later 
cases). 

Thereafter  California  grew  into  a  settled  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  community,  resembling  more 
and  more  the  older  States  and  needing  more  and 
more  the  older  law  that  had  been  replaced.  Ripa- 
rian rights  were  mentioned  occasionally  in  the  cases, 
but  the  understanding  had  become  general  that  ripa- 
rian rights  were  entirely  out  of  favor  in  California. 
The  early  legislation  was  strongly  in  that  direction. 
An  Act  authorized  a  miner  to  enter  upon  agricultur- 
ist's land  and,  if  he  paid  for  it,  actually  take  the 
water,  ditches,  etc.,  for  his  own  use,  though  he  was 
not  the  first  comer  at  all.  It  was  enough  if  he  was 
the  first  miner.  But  this  was  held  unconstitutional 
(16  Cal.,  154;  23  Cal.,  452).  The  law  of  riparian  rights 
was,  however,  firmly  established  again  in  1886  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  mainly  independent  of 
legislation.  A  case  arose  out  of  the  use  of  the  Kern 
river  for  irrigation,  the  'ease  of  Lux  vs.  Haggin,  69 
Cal.,  255.  The  defendant,  J.  B.  Haggin,  having  organ- 
ized an  irrigation  company,  claimed  the  right  to 
divert  the  waters  of  the  Kern  river  by  an  appropria- 
tion to  that  effect,  denying  that  any  rights  which  under 
under  the  rule  of  riparian  rights  would  have  prevented 
this  could  be  recognized  in  California.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extended  opinion  in  California  reports. 
The  previous  cases  had  almost  all  arisen  out  of  min- 
ing, but  here  was  one  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
it  showed  how  the  law  must  consider  water  rights  of 
immense  value,  though  where  mining  was  in  no  way 
concerned.  Among  other  things  the  Supreme  Court 
said:  "The  doctrine  of  appropriation,  so  called,  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,"  and,  deciding 
against  Haggin,  held  that  the  doctrine  of  appropria- 
tion and  the  old  ruie  of  riparian  rights  existed  in  Cali- 
fornia together,  in  a  way  that,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, makes  the  latter  really  overshadow  the  former. 
At  the  time  of  this  decision  C.  C.  1410  reaa,  "The 
right  to  the  use  of  running  water  flowing  in  a  river 
or  stream  or  down  a  canyon  or  ravine  may  be 
acquired  by  appropriation,"  and  C.  C.  1422  read, 
"The  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  are  not  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title."  But  the  decision  was 
reached  on  common  law  principles,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter section  was  said  to  be  merely  declaratory,  so 
that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  C.  C. 
1422  never  been  enacted.  This  had  been  forecasted  in 
"  Pomeroy  on  Riparian  Rights  "  before  Lux  vs.  Hag- 
gin arose.  In  other  States  this  restoration  has  been 
urged  also.  But  in  Nevada,  for  example,  they 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  riparian  rights 
and  would  not  follow  Lux  vs.  Haggin,  though  that 
case  was  commented  upon.  (20  New,  269.)  In 
"  Farnham  on  Waters  "  the  Nevada  court  is  sharply 
criticised  for  this  action. 

The  law  of  appropriation  is  still  of  first  importance 
to  the  miner,  however.  Its  practical  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  is  relied  on  to 
justify  this  attempt  to  collect  and  state  the  rules 
which  California  decisions  leave  us  to  day.  In  some 
respects  there  have  been  important  modifications 
from  the  early  law. 

Where  an  Appropriation  Can  Be  Made. — 1.  An 
appropriation  can  be  made  only  on  unoccupied  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State.  As  to 
public  lands:  Of  federal  lands  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  the  owner,  and  has  full  power  to  dispose  of 
them  as  it  sees  fit.  Congress  has  made  the  rule  of 
appropriation  apply  to  them,  first,  by  tacit  acqui- 
escence in  early  customs  of  miners  (whose  operations 
were,  of  course,  almost  entirely  upon  public  lands), 
now  by  express  provisions  in  Sections  2339,  2310, 
Revised  Statutes. 

"The  principle  of  prior  appropriation  of  water  on 
the  public  lands  in  California,  where  its  artificial  use 
for  agricultural,  mining  and  other  like  purposes  is 
absolutely  essential,  which  has  all  along  been  recog- 
nized and  sanctioned  by  the  local  customs,  laws  and 
decisions,  was  thus  expressly  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1866.  And  in 
keeping  with  this  policy,  Congress  further  provided, 
in  Section  17  of  the  amendatory  act,  approved  July 
9,  1870,  (Copp's  Mining  Decisions,  1873-74,  p.  296), 
"  that  all  patents  granted  or  pre-emptions  of  home- 
steads allowed,  shall  be  subject  to  any  vested  and 
accrued  water  right  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs used  in  connection  with  such  water  rights  as 
may  have  been  acquired  under  or  recognized  "by  the 
ninth  section  of  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory 
to  wit,  the  act  of  July  26,  1866."  The  above  words 
were  used  in  Osgood  vs.  Water  Co.,  56  Cal.  571. 

The  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  1866  and  1870 
there  referred  to  are  those  now  incorporated  in  Sec- 
tions 2339  and  2340,  Revised  Statutes,  and  are  as 
follows: 

Revised  Statute,  Section  2339— Whenever,  by  pri- 
ority of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  pur- 
poses, have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are 
recognized  by  the  local  customs,  laws  and  the  deci- 
sions of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such 
\osted  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in 


the  same  ;  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purpose  herein  speci- 
fied is  acknowledged  and  confirmed  ;  but  whenever 
any  person,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal, 
injures  or  damages  the  possession  of  any  settler  on 
the  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury 
or  damage  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for 
such  injury  or  damage. 

Revised  Statutes,  Section  2340  —  All  patents 
granted,  or  pre-emption  or  homesteads  allowed,  shall 
be  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water  rights, 
or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection 
with  such  water  rights,  as  may  have  been  acquired 
under  or  recognized  by  the  preceding  section. 

Of  State  lands  likewise  the  State  is  the  owner  and 
the  State  has  likewise  made  the  law  of  appropria 
tion  applv  to  them,  bv  Sections  1410-1422,  Civil  Code. 
(Lux  vs.  Haggin,  69  Cal.  255.) 

As   to   private   or   occupied  lands:    No  appro 
priation  can  be  made  on  or  injuriously  affecting 
any  private    or  occupied,  lands  whatsoever.  The 
point  of  appropriation  must   be  itself  unoccupied 
and   all  lands   affected  injuriously  in  their  use  of 
water  by   another's   appropriation    must  also  be 
unoccupied.      If    the    point    of    appropriation  is 
on  lands  already  occupied  any  acts  done  on  them 
without  the  occupant's  consent  are   unlawful,  just 
as  trespassing  on  any  private  property.    (42  Cal 
339,  106  Cal.  660  at  670).     If  other  occupied  lands 
though   the    point    of    appropriation  is  not  upon 
them,  are  affected  injuriously  in  their  use  of  the 
water    the    appropriation    is    likewise  unlawful 
because  it  has  been  held  that  the  Government  im 
pliedly  grants  to  all  prior  occupants  at  least  the 
riparian  rights  of  the  common  law.     This  was  the 
first  great  cutting  down  of  the  law  of  appropriation 
A  later  appropriator  cannot  take  away  an  occu 
pant's  riparian  rights,   though  he  goes  on  vacant 
lands  to  do  it.    (Lux  vs.  Haggin,  69  Cal.  255). 

Every  bona  fide  settler  is  protected  as  an  occu 
pant  in  this  riparian  right.  He  need  not  be  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  land.  If  he  has  made  an  entry 
under  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  it  is 
enough.  Even,  it  is  held  if  he  has  made  no  entry,  so 
long  as  he  bona  fide  intends  to  make  one.  (Sturr  vs. 
Buck,  133  U.  S.  541).  Those  holding  patented  min- 
ing claims  are  within  the  protection  given  to  occu- 
pants, since  they  are  absolute  owners  of  the  land; 
and  even  unpatented  mining  locations  have  riparian 
rights.    (8  Cal.  136,  8  Cal.  323). 

In  this  way  agriculturists  and  others  in  the 
neighborhood  are  protected  first,  without  any  for 
malities  of  appropriation  at  all  on  their  part.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  the  occupant  will  not 
oe  protected  against  appropriators  if  he  is  a  mere 
intruder  or  squatter  not  intending  to  settle  (113  Cal. 
142),  or  if  the  land  was  known  to  contain  mineral  at 
the  time  he  entered,  since  in  neither  case  he  would 
be  a  bona  fide  settler.    (115  U.  S.  392). 

No  appropriation  can  be  made  on  or  interfering 
with  private  or  occupied  lands  as  thus  explained, 
because  an  appropriation  cannot  be  initiated  by  a 
trespass,  and  cannot  interfere  with  established  ri 
parian  rights. 

2.  An  appropriator  must  not  interfere  with  prior 
appropriators.  (C.  C.  1414).  There  may  be  several 
appropriators  on  the  same  stream;  but  the  later 
comers  can  only  take  the  surplus  left  by  those  who 
came  first.  Whether  the  prior  appropriator  is  him 
self  a  miner  or  not  makes  no  difference.  "  No  par- 
tiality for  one  pursuit  over  another  has  been 
evinced."  And  so,  while  a  miner  prior  to  a  sawmill 
was  protected  in  6  Cal.  548,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sawmill  being  prior  was  protected  in  5  Cal.  395  and 
13  Cal.  33. 

3.  The  larger  part  of  the  lands  in  California  being 
occupied  or  privately  owned  to-day  no  appropriation 
can  be  made  on  or  affecting  them  injuriously,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  law  of  appropriation  is  to-day 
overshadowed  by  the  other  rule  of  riparian  rights, 
which  rule  governs  land  so  occupied  or  privately 
owned.  In  the  mining  regions  there  is  still  much 
land  unoccupied,  or  land  staked  out  for  mining  claims 
that  will  be  in  the  future  abandoned,  or  land  subject 
to  water  rights  of  appropriation  before  they  become 
private,  in  all  of  which  the  law  of  appropriation  ap- 
plies. But  in  the  State  at  large  most  land  is  pri- 
vately owned,  not  subject  to  appropriation,  and  the 
law  of  riparian  rights  is  applied  instead. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments  of  1904. 

From  an  address  by  lyr.  Gov.  Alden  Andkkson  at  the  Sau  Jose 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  season  of  shipping  fresh  deciduous  fruits  of 
1904  has  not  been  a  propitious  one,  principally  be- 
cause of  adverse  climatic  conditions.  At  the  time  of 
the  blossoming  of  the  trees  we  had  continuous  and 
heavy  rains,  which  washed  the  pollen  from  the  bloom 
and  prevented  fertilization,  with  the  result  that  fruit 
did  not  set  well,  and  in  many  of  the  heavy  shipping 
districts  there  was  the  lightest  general  crop  ever 
had,  while  in  others  some  varieties  were  full  and 
other  varieties  were  a  complete  failure.  This  lack 
of  variety  of  assortment  made  it  difficult  to  supply 


and  control  markets  that  had  heretofore  looked 
almost  wholly  to  California  for  their  supplies.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  peaches,  there  being  shipped 
this  year  only  559  cars,  as  against  1867  cars  last 
year. 

The  quality  of  the  peaches  that  were  had  this 
year  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  many  places  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  peach-growing  districts  in  the  South  for 
their  supplies,  and  the  scarcity  of  peaches  here  for 
shipment  resulted  also  in  a  curtailed  outlet  in  outside 
markets  for  other  varieties  of  fruit  that  would  have 
gone  in  the  cars,  of  which  peaches  would  have  been 
the  chief  assortment. 

Cherries. — The  crop  of  cherries  was  practically 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  When  the  season  was 
well  under  way,  a  very  heavy  north  wind  bruised  the 
fruit  remaining  on  the  treesi  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
shipments  did  not  realize  the  prices  that  the  market 
conditions  and  the  quantity  of  supplies  would  have 
justified. 

Apricots. — Owing  to  the  marked  shortage  of  this 
variety  of  fruit  in  the  early  shipping  districts,  there 
were  only  shipped  ninety-seven  cars,  as  against  241 
cars  last  year.  Prices  were  satisfactory  for  those 
shipped. 

Plums  and  Prunes. — There  were  shipped  1053 
cars,  as  against  1145  cars  last  year.  On  the  whole, 
returns  for  this  variety  of  fruit  were  satisfactory. 

Pears. — The  total  number  of  cars  shipped  was  con- 
siderable in  excess  of  that  of  last  season,  and  the 
excess  was  wholly  in  Bartlett  pears,  fall  and  winter 
varieties  being  about  the  same  quantity  as  last  year. 
There  was  more  competition  in  this  variety  of  fruit 
than  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  was  shipped  at  a  time  when  there 
were  heavy  supplies  of  southern  fruits.  The  markets 
became  demoralized  and  returns  generally  were  not 
good  or  satisfactory.  However,  the  greater  quantity 
of  this  fruit  was  purchased  by  shippers,  and  the  loss 
did  not  fall  upon  the  growers. 

Grapes. — There  were  shipped  1451  cars  of  grapes, 
as  against  1804  cars  last  season.  The  unusual  and 
excessive  rains  of  last  September  were  responsible 
for  a  shrinkage  in  the  total  volume  of  grape  ship- 
ments that  would  have  been  made  of  800  or  900  cars, 
and  seriously  affected  the  prices  received  for  all  the 
grapes  shipped  after  the  heavy  storms,  as  the  berries 
absorbed  so  much  moisture  that  when  they  were 
packed  up  in  cars  for  shipment  they  developed  much 
decay. 

The  following  statement  of  shipments,  beginning 
May  13  and  ending  November  26,  1904,  gives  in 
actual  figures  some  90?,,  of  the  shipments,  and  es- 
timates of  the  balances  as  gathered  for  statistical 
purposes  by  this  company,  and  same  is  correct 
within  a  very  few  carloads,  of  all  varieties: 

Cherries,  209  cars. 

Apricots,  97  cars. 

Peaches,  559  cars. 

Plums  and  prunes,  1053  cars. 

Pears,  2186  cars. 

Apples,  43  cars.    All  shipments  not  included. 
Figs,  nectarines,  quinces,  etc.,  28  cars. 
Grapes,  1451  cars. 
Total  of  5626  cars. 

Railroad  Time. — The  time  given  by  the  trans- 
portation companies  up  to  the  point  where  happened 
unusual  and  bad  washouts  on  the  southern  routes 
and  occurred  the  excursions  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars and  Odd  Fellows  to  San  Francisco,  was  better 
than  last  season.  After  the  incidents  above  men- 
tioned, service  was  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  last 
season.  _ 

French  Trade  in  Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits. 

From  United  States  Consul  A.  M.  Thaikaha.  Havre,  France. 

Owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  French 
fruit  crop  last  season  the  importations  of  American 
dried  and  fresh  fruits  into  France  during  1903  as- 
sumed unusual  proportions. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  of 
fresh  and  dried  apples  and  other  dried  fruits  into 
France  for  consumption  (commerce  special)  in  the 
past  three  years.  The  bulk  of  the  dried  fruit  was  of 
American  origin.  The  weights  given  are  net  in  all 
cases  but  that  of  fresh  apples  and  pears: 

1901.  Ii<02.  1903. 

Fruits.                                                Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Dried  apples  for  table  use                        429.000  506.000  3.881,000 

Chopped  apples  for  cider  making  3.467,000  0.770.000  17,072.000 

Dried  prunes   1,325,000  13,948,000  30,670.000 

Other  dried  fruits.  Including  apricots. .  .4,768.000  6.738.000  10  KM, 000 

Fresh  apples  and  pears  (gross  weight) .  .9,613,000  33,386,000  27. 230,000 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  of 
dried  and  fresh  apples  and  other  dried  fruits  into  the 
whole  of  France  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  last 
three  years : 

1903.  1903.  1904. 

Fruits.  Tons.         Tods.  Tons. 

Fresh  apples  and  pears  1,873  5,888  3.847 

Dried  apples  for  table  use   113  484  1,488 

Chopped  apples  for  cider  making  1  870  R.995  7,618 

Dried  prunes  1011  9.391  9,170 

Other  dried  fruits,  including  apricots          460  2,253  2,502 

As  the  fruit  crop  of  France  this  year  is  unusually 
abundant  the  demand  for  American  fruits  during  the 
coming  season  will  be  restricted  and  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  will  show  a  great  falling  off. 
All  fruits  are  selling  at  very  low  prices. 
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Butte. 

Organization  of  Orange  Growers. 
— Oroville  special  to  Sacramento  Bee: 
Butte  county  will  likely  soon  have  some 
kind  of  an  organization  among  its  orange 
men.  Orange  growers  state  that  an  or- 
ganization will  be  perfected  even  if  only 
20%  of  the  acreage  is  subscribed.  The 
growers  say  that  under  the  present  plan 
their  profits  are  growing  less  and  that 
Butte  county's  reputation  is  also  suffer- 
ing. They  argue  that  the  organization 
will  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
growers  than  for  that  of  the  larger  ones. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  on  January  14, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  supporters  of  an 
organization  hope  to  accomplish  it. 

Hum  fooldt. 

Creamery  Prices. —  Areata  Union  : 
Creameries  in  this  section  paid  this  month 
as  follows  for  butter  fat :  Areata  Cream- 
ery 21  ic,  Premium  22c,  Peterson  &  Lau- 
renson  21.1c,  Minor  21Jc.  Eel  river  valley 
creameries  paid  as  follows  :  Capitol  22c, 
Cold  Spring  22c,  Crown  22c,  Eel  River 
22^c,  Excelsior  22Jc,  Grizzly  Bluff  22c, 
White  Star  21c,  Pioneer  23c,  Central  23£c, 
Riverside  23c,  Silver  Star  22c,  Cream  City 
22$  c. 

Kings. 

Seeding  Lake  Lands.  —  Hanford 
Sentinel:  J.  W.  Barbour  intends  to  seed 
about  18,000  acres  of  the  Tulare  Lake 
country  to  grain  this  year.  He  has  leased 
seventeen  sections  of  land  from  the  Santa 
Fe  people,  and  in  the  lease  he  has  a  con- 
tract to  repair  some  of  the  old  and  con- 
struct some  new  levees  and  ditches  and 
to  accomplish  all  this  work  in  the  time 
allotted,  until  March  1st,  he  expects  to 
put  about  fifty  4-horse  teams  to  work. 
He  now  has  some  teams  and  men  working 
on  a  stretch  of  11  miles  of  ditch,  25  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom,  and  besides  this  there 
are  7  miles  of  60-foot  canal  to  construct 
and  several  miles  of  (j-foot  levee  to  build 
and  also  several  miles  to  repair— a  total 
of  14  miles  of  levee  work.  This  ditch 
work  will  provide  means  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  the  water  out  of  Kings  river  and 
use  it  in  irrigating  the  lands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
levees  will  give  protection  against  overflow 
water,  if  there  happens  to  be  s-uch  a  run 
as  there  was  last  season.  Mr.  Barbour 
now  has  several  teams  putting  in  grain 
on  a  1200-acre  piece  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  and  another  crew  of  men  and 
teams  seeding  a  2500-acre  piece  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  lake.  In  the 
seeding  of  the  18,000  acres  about  ten 
8-horse  drill  teams  will  be  used. 

What  alfalfa  Land  Pays.— G.  W. 
Murray,  county  assessor,  has  six  acres  of 
alfalfa  on  his  small  place  southwest  of 
this  city  and  during  this  past  year  he  has 
pastured  four  horses  and  four  head  of 
cattle  on  it  and  also  cut  over  forty  tons  of 
fine  hay  from  the  piece;  twenty-two  tons 
of  this  he  sold  for  $132  and  the  remainder 
he  has  used  or  still  has.  Allowing  the 
current  price  of  $5  per  ton  (for  the  hay  in 
the  cock)  for  the  eighteen  tons  not  sold, 
he  took  $222  worth  of  hay  from  the  six 
acres.  Then  we  will  deduct  $1  per  ton 
for  cutting  the  hay  and  putting  it  in  the 
cock  and  still  it  leaves  $182  as  net  re- 
ceipts, or  over  $30  per  acre. 

Log  Angeles. 

Hope  for  Valencia  Growers.  — 
Azusa  Pomotropic:  In  view  of  the  often 
expressed  fear  lest  the  Valencia  Late  be 
"overdone"  and  the  production  be  far 
ahead  of  the  demand  in  the  near  future, 
some  reports  brought  from  the  East  by 
Manager  B.  A.  Woodford  of  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange  will  be  of 
interest.  Mr.  Woodford  on  his  recent 
trip  to  all  leading  markets  of  the  country 
found  our  Valencias  in  high  favor  and  the 
dealers  everywhere  told  him  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  increasing  every  year. 
Markets  in  which  this  variety  of  fruit 
was  never  seen  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
taking  regular  supplies  all  through  the 
summer  months.  One  enthusiastic  dealer 
told  Mr.  Woodford  that  California  need 
not  worry  over  the  question  of  overpro- 
duction of  Valencias  until  the  shipments 
passed  the  1500-car  mark,  as  the  country 
could  readily  absorb  that  quantity  at 
good  prices. 

Walnuts  Bring  $370,000.— Secretary 
Montgomery  of  the  Los  Nietos  and 
Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
has  his  final  report  of  the  returns  from 
the  past  year's  crop.  The  total  shipments 
for  this  season  was  181  carloads,  averag- 
ing 20,000  pounds  each.  The  price  re- 
ceived for  the  Association  output  was 
$370,000  cash,  the  largest  sum  ever  re- 
ceived by  any  Association  for  any  year, 
although  not  the  largest  crop. 

New  Kind  of  Fruit.  —  Pasadena 
Times:  W.  Scott  Way  of  Altadena  has 
on  exhibition  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms 
a  South  American  fruit  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Feijoa  Selowaina,  and  has  always 


proved  as  hard  to  grow  as  to  pronounce. 
It  is  a  native  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil  and 
is  quite  popular  in  the  Paris  markets.  It 
has  been  raised  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  also. 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  a  plum,  and  in 
taste  is  a  composite  reproduction  of  a 
pineapple,  strawberry  and  guava,  accord- 
ing to  Way,  who  thinks  that  it  can  be 
raised  here  to  an  extent  that  it  may  be  of 
commercial  value. 

Orange  Trees  Exported.— The  first 
carload  of  orange  trees  shipped  this  sea- 
son from  the  San  Dimas  nurseries  was 
sent  to  Oakland.  A  few  days  later  2000 
trees  were  shipped  to  Town  Bush  Valley, 
Pietermaritzburg,  South  Africa,  and  25,- 
000  trees  are  under  orders  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  next 
month.  The  export  business  of  the  San 
Dimas  nurseries  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  this  line  in  the  United  States. 

Pigs  Milk  Cow.  —  Covina  Argus: 
Peter  Johnstone  and  Henry  Anderson  are 
telling  a  story  of  two  very  enterprising 
young  pigs  at  the  Johnstone  ranch.  Be- 
sides the  pigs  at  the  ranch  there  is  a  very 
gentle  cow,  an  excellent  milker.  One  day 
this  week  the  boys  surprised  the  shoats 
in  sitting  on  their  hams  sucking  the  cow, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  performance 
quite  as  much  as  the  pigs. 

Riverside. 

COACHELLA  ASPARAGUS.— Submarine: 
The  Coachella  valley  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  an  asparagus  growing  sec- 
tion. Several  small  fields  are  now  of 
bearing  age  and  the  yield  is  exceedingly 
heavy,  the  profits  being  decidedly  large, 
running  close  to  $1000  per  acre  each  year. 
Among  the  chief  factors  favoring  the 
growth  of  this  succulent  and  profitable 
plant  here  is  the  entirely  dewless  condi- 
tion of  this  desert  oasis.  So  great  has 
been  the  loss  from  asparagus  rust  in  other 
parts  of  California,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  United  States  generally,  that  even 
the  heaviest  growers  and  shippers  of 
asparagus  in  the  Union  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  valley,  notable  among 
them  being  H.  W.  &  W.  E.  Meek  ui"  Hay- 
wards,  Cal.,  who  last  year  shipped  thir- 
teen carloads  of  asparagus  from  northern 
California  at  a  profit  of  $40,000,  in  spite  of 
rust  arid  floods.  These  gentlemen  last 
January  bought  160  acres  of  land  in  the 
Coachella  valley  on  account  of  its  free- 
dom from  dew  and  the  consequent  likeli- 
hood that  asparagus  rust  can  never  affect 
asparagus  here. 

Sacramento. 

Orange  Tree  55  Years  Old  Still 
Prolific — Bee:  Traft  Crump  brought 
to  the  Bee  office  to-day  several  specimens 
of  the  fruit  from  what  he  considers  qne 
of  the  most  remarkable  orange  trees  in 
California.  The  tree  is  55  years  old,  but 
shows  no  sign  of  intention  to  go  out  of 
business.  In  1849  Thomas  Hanna,  an 
early-day  auctioneer,  returned  to  these 
shores  from  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands with  a  budding  orange  tree  in  a  small 
oyster  can.  He  presented  it  to  Mrs. 
Crump  in  1851,  after  having  provided  a 
box  for  the  tree  and  nursed  its  growth  un- 
til it  was  3  feet  high.  The  Crumps  then 
lived  on  Q  street,  between  Second  and 
Third,  and  the  tree  was  planted  in  the 
yard  there.  Five  or  six  years  later  Mr. 
Crump  traded  his  city  home  for  a  place 
down  the  river,  and  the  orange  tree  was 
uprooted,  placed  in  a  half-keg  filled  with 
earth  and  kept  at  the  ranch  for  several 
years  until  the  family  came  back  to  town. 
Traft,  who  was  then  quite  a  boy,  again 
planted  the  tree  on  what  is  now  the  Clunie 
warehouse  site.  In  1869  it  was  again  up- 
lifted and  carried  to  the  new  Crump  home 
on  N  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  Three 
years  ago  the  tree  got  so  big  it  had  to  be 
trimmed  down.  Last  year  the  oranges 
were  not  up  to  the  standard,  so  Mr.  Crump 
got  a  basketful  of  old  fish  and  fertilized 
the  soil  around  the  roots  with  it.  The 
effect  was  magical,  a  number  of  fresh  new 
sprouts  appearing  all  the  way  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  oranges  are  beau- 
tiful in  appearance,  clean  and  fine,  and  of 
fine  flavor.  The  yield  fell  off  to  ten  or- 
anges this  season,  but  Mr.  Crump  thinks 
the  dead  fish  have  acted  as  an  elixir  and 
that  in  a  year  or  two  the  tree  will  beat  its 
record  crop  of  1500. 

San  Benito. 

Cutting  Out  the  Orchards — San 
Juan  Valley  Echo:  The  number  of  fruit 
men  taking  out  their  trees  this  year  is  a 
good  proof  that  orchards  in  this  valley 
can  not  be  made  to  pay  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  farming.  This  year  a  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  will  raise  seed,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  an  abundant  yield  of  the  finest 
quality.  Small  dairy  farms  with  a  stand 
of  alfalfa  are  less  expensive  than  orchards 
and  they  pay  well.  Even  raising  beets  is 
more  profitable  than  an  orchard.  Mr. 
N.  G.  Perry  has  cleared  $50  a  month  on 
ten  cows,  with  only  ten  acres  of  alfalfa, 
while  the  Cartwright  place  adjoining, 


with  fifty  acres  in  orchard,  has  never 
paid  a  cent. 

San  Bernardino. 

Fumigating  All  Orange  Boxes.— 
Redlands  Review:  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  Redlands  Fruit  Association  is  the 
first  packing  house  to  establish  a  custom 
of  fumigating  all  boxes  as  they  arrive 
from  the  different  orange  groves  and  are 
emptied  of  citrus  fruits.  There  has  been 
1  much  discussion  among  the  Redland  fruit 
growers  and  packers  recently  concerning 
the  advisability  of  fumigating  the  boxes 
as  they  are  transferred  from  one  grove  to 
another.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Redlands  Fruit  Association,  it  was  defin- 
itely decided  to  make  the  work  of  fumi- 
gating the  boxes  a  part  of  the  citrus  fruit 
picking  and  packing  business. 

Dates  at  Mecca.— The  Government 
is  making  plans  to  put  out  several  acres 
of  dates  at  Mecca  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready planted.  A  representative  has 
been  sent  to  the  Sahara  desert  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  more  of  the 
palms,  which  will  be  brought  here  this 
winter.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Government  date  farm,  was  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  trip  to  the  Sahara  this 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
dates  for  his  own  place,  but  because  of 
this  being  the  first  winter  in  which  the 
Government  palms  have  been  in  Cal- 
ifornia, it  is  proposed  that  he  remain  at 
Mecca  and  make  such  experiments  as 
may  be  desired. 

Sells  Orange  Grove. — Redlands 
Facts:  Col.  W.  J.  Withers  yesterday  sold 
his  ten-acre  grove,  situated  2  miles  west 
of  Redlands,  to  H.  M.  Snades  of  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  The  price  paid  was  $6200. 
This  grove  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
kept  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  places 
in  West  Redlands.  It  is  set  with  six-year- 
old  trees.  Hereafter  Col.  Withers  will 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  an  eighteen-acre 
grove  'vhich  he  owns,  situated  a  short 
distance  north  of  Redlands.  According 
to  real  estate  men,  Mr.  Snades  bought 
the  grove  at  a  reasonably  low  figure,  con- 
sidering the  improvements  on  the  place. 

San  Diego. 

Growing  Cotton. —  Imperial  News: 
Joe  McDonald,  who  owns  land  in  Water 
Co.  No.  6,  is  preparing  to  put  in  600  acres 
of  cotton.  He  is  confident  that'  it  will  do 
well,  in  the  valley,  and  in  order  to  pay 
them  to  get  the  necessary  machinery  they 
will  put  in  the  above-named  acreage.  At 
Calexico  they  have  been  experimenting 
with  cotton  very  successfully  for  the  last 
two  years.  At  Bawley,  in  the  Investment 
Co.'s  yard,  some  cotton  is  growing  that 
was  planted  a  year  ago  last  July.  It  lived 
over  last  winter  without  the  frost  hurting 
it,  and  it  has  had  more  or  less  cotton  on 
now  for  several  months  past. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Two  Crops  of  Beans  in  Two 
Months.  —  Watsonville  Pajaronian:  A 
couple  of  months  ago  James  Rowe  har- 
vested a  crop  of  beans  on  his  place  near 
the  "sandcut, "  and  now  he  has  about 
2000  pounds  of  string  beans,  valued  at 
$100,  from  volunteer  vines  on  the  same 
piece  of  land.  The  new  crop  was  brought 
on  by  the  early  rains,  and  had  the  vines 
been  thinned  properly  the  yield  would 
have  been  twice  as  heavy.  Two  crops  of 
beans  on  the  same  piece  of  land  within 
two  months  of  each  other  speaks  well  for 
Pajaro  valley  soil  and  climate. 

Christmas  Cherries. — Picking  ripe 
cherries  on  December  21st  from  trees  in 
an  open  orchard  is  something  unusual, 
even  in  Pajaro  valley,  but  that  is  what  F. 
M.  Rowley  did  in  his  Corralitos  orchard. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Rowley 
brought  several  of  the  cherries  to  town. 
The  fruit  is  from  trees  that  bore  a  heavy 
crop  at  the  regular  season  and  are  putting 
forth  a  second  yield.  The  cherries  are 
ripe,  well  matured  and  of  rich  color. 

Sutter. 

Shipping  Wheat  to  Missouri. — 
Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  Farmers'  Co. 
Union  of  this  place  is  shipping  400  tons  of 
wheat  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  during 
the  past  few  months  shipments  from 
their  warehouse  have  also  been  made  to 
different  parts  of  this  State  and  to  adjoin- 
ing States. 

Several  Hundred  Acres  Being 
Planted.  —  Yuba  City  Independent: 
F.  W.  Cooper  reports  that  he  has  already 
sold  for  the  Chico  Nursery  Co.,  which  he 
represents  here,  about  14,000  young  fruit 
trees.  The  sales  have  been  made  to  people 
who  reside  within  a  radius  of  5  miles  of 
Yuba  City.  As  the  season  is  scarcely 
more  than  half  over,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
his  sales  will  be  much  greater  by  the  time 
the  season  closes.  This  represents  about 
150  acres.  Mr.  Luyster,  who  represents 
the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery  Co.,  says  his 
sales  have  been  very  large  and  will  prob- 
ably exceed  15,000  trees,  or  enough  to 
plant  150  acres.  His  sales  have  been  con- 
fined principally  to  the  Yuba  City  dis- 
trict.   Adding  to  these  the  sales  here  that 


other  nursery  companies  have  made  will 
make  the  total  planting  of  young  orchards 
this  season  reach  about  400  acres. 

Tulare 

Farming  on  Lake  Lands.— Porter- 
ville  Enterprise  :  John  Ellis,  the  Frazier 
valley  rancher,  who  is  located  at  Lemoore 
this  season,  is  putting  in  a  crop  of  5000 
acres  of  grain  on  lake  bottom  land.  His 
earliest  sowing,  which  was  put  in  on  wet 
land,  is  up  and  making  a  good  growth. 
There  is  much  volunteer  wheat  in  that 
section  of  the  country  1  foot  high  and  the 
wild  geese  are  devouring  it  like  a  drove  of 
hogs.  Mr.  Ellis  states,  however,  that  the 
geese  and  ducks  are  not  doing  the  dam- 
age now  that  they  have  been  doing. 
They  are  being  hunted  a  good  deal  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  fresh  meat  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Mr.  Ellis  killed  sev- 
enteen geese  not  long  ago  with  two 
charges  from  his  double-barreled  shot- 
gun. 

Splendid  Orange  Orchard.— Han- 
ford Sentinel :  J.  Clarence  Rice  brings 
a  glowing  report  of  Mr.  Arthur  Clark's 
ranch  in  the  mountains  back  of  Porter- 
ville  which  is  composed  of  about  fifty 
acres,  thirty  of  which  are  set  to  Navel 
oranges.  The  orchard  is  now  coming 
into  bearing,  and  owing  to  favorable  con- 
ditions in  that  citrus  belt,  the  property 
will  scon  become  a  fortune  to  the  owner. 
Mr.  Clark  picked  850  large  boxes  of 
Navels  this  year  and  from  the  lot  there 
were  only  twenty  pounds  of  culls,  and 
there  is  not  a  scale  in  the  whole  orchard. 

Cantaloupes.— Exeter  Sun:  Exeter 
producers  completed  an  organization 
Tuesday.  The  Association  has  about 
twenty  members,  and  its  object  is  to  raise 
and  market  cantaloupes.  Their  holdings 
amounts  to  about  600  acres.  In  addition 
to  these  men,  there  are  three  large  grow- 
ers who  will  market  their  product  outside 
the  Association.  K.  Arlcelain  &  Co.  of 
Fresno  have  leased  125  acres  from  Fire- 
baugh  &  Bro.,  which  will  be  planted  to 
the  Rocky  Ford  variety  of  cantaloupes. 
This  firm  is  both  dealer  and  producer  of 
melons,  and  have  already  ordered  their 
seed  for  planting.  They  will  dispose  of 
their  crop  through  their  own  wholesale 
house  at  San  Francisco. 

Paying  Citrus  Farm.—  Visalia  Delta  : 
William  Mclndoo  of  Fresno  has  a  ten- 
acre  tract  of  land,  near  Lindsay,  planted 
to  Navel  oranges.  From  the  ten  acres 
this  year  Mr.  Mclndoo  harvested  ten  cars 
of  360  boxes  each.  He  received  $2  per 
box,  making  $720  per  acre  worth  of  pro- 
duce, or  $7200  for  the  ten  acres.  His 
orchard  cannot  be  purchased  for  $1200  an 
acre  and  ten  years  ago  the  land  sold  for 
less  than  $50. 

Money  in  Hogs.— Frank  Arnold  of 
Drum  valley  brought  in  two  wagon  loads 
of  hogs  that  he  sold  to  the  Visalia  mar- 
ket. His  hogs  averaged  over  200  pounds 
each  and  he  received  4  cents  per  pound 
for  them.  Mr.  Arnold's  hogs  were  fed  on 
acorns  and  he  states  that  the  mass  has 
been  heavy. 

Ventura. 

High-Grade  Horseflesh.  —  Demo- 
crat: O.  C.  Willis,  of  the  Simi,  breeder 
of  quick  steppers,  made  a  trip  to  Ventura 
yesterday  behind  his  17-year-old  brood 
mare  and  her  McKinney  colt,  coming  3 
years.  Of  her  stock  he  has  sold  $1100 
worth,  and  has  three  of  her  colts  on 
hand.  She  has  produced  some  of  the 
fastest  pole  teams  in  the  State.  A  span 
was  sold  to  Los  Angeles  parties  for  $500, 
which  was  shipped  to  Honolulu.  He  also 
recently  sold  to  John  Carne,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  a  handsome 
pair  of  Longworth  colts,  closing  the  deal 
at  $400. 

Yuba. 

Setting  Out  Orchards.— Marysville 
special  to  Sacramento  Bee:  From  the 
nurserymen  it  is  learned  that  there  will 
be  an  unusually  busy  season  of  tree  plant- 
ing in  this  vicinity  this  spring.  The  buy- 
ers of  small  tracts  are  studying  the  best 
varieties  to  begin  with,  and  the  majority 
are  going  in  for  the  almond  and  the  Muir 
peach.  There  will  also  be  put  out  cling 
peaches,  prunes,  cherries  and  grapevines. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  UBed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSKDJCS  ALL  CAUTERY 
UKFIItlNG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWREXCE-WILLIAM3  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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The  Home  Circle* 

Yankee  Pumpkin  Pie. 


You  may  talk  about  your  foreign  cooks 

and  all  the  things  they  make, 
The  thousand  dainty  dishes  that  they 

stew  and  boil  and  bake: 
You  may  prate  about  their  wondrous  skill 

in  culinary  arts, 
How  deftly  they  can  manufacture  pud- 
dings, pies  and  tarts; 
Go  praise  the  French  and  German  chefs, 

and  the  Italians,  too, 
For  making  salads,  sauces,  soups  and 

fancy  dishes  new — 
But  for  a  toothsome  morsel  upon  which  I 

can  rely, 

Just  give  to  me  a  solid  wedge  of  Yankee 
pumpkin  pie. 

Let  those  of  fashionable  tastes  turn  up 

the  nose  in  pride, 
And  think  it  quite  plebeian  to  be  simply 

satisfied: 

Let  them  eat  their  pate  de  foie  gras, 

their  truffles  and  such  stuff 
With  foreign  name9,  suspicious  looks  and 

odors  rank  enough: 
Let  them  eat  those  airy  pastry  puffs  they 

think  so  very  nice, 
Because  they've  got  outlandish  names  and 

cost  a  mighty  price — 
But  say,  to  curb  your  appetite,  and  your 

stomach  satisfy 
There's  nothing  like  a  great  big  chunk  of 

Yankee  pumpkin  pie: 

Roast  beef  may  have  more  nutriment, 

more  body-building  worth; 
Veal,  mutton,  lamb,  be  nourishing,  and 

stretching  of  your  girth; 
Your  chicken,  duck  or  turkey  may  suit 

palates  very  fine — 
But  these  can  take  a  back  seat  when  I'm 

passing  down  the  line. 
Fish,  flesh  and  fowl  may  serve  to  stay  the 

appetites  of  some; 
But  you  must  treat  me  better  when  I  to 

your  table  come. 
Leave  out  the  high-toned  viands,  let  each 

dainty  dish  go  by — 
If  I  can  get  my  face  fast  in  a  piece  of 

pumpkin  pie  ! 

— John  S.  Grey,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Libby  the  Unloved. 

Libby  Anderson  hung  the  dishcloth 
on  its  accustomed  nail  and  stood  there 
surveying  it.  It  was  plain,  from  the 
way  she  looked,  that  she  had  deter- 
mined to  speak. 

"Ma,"  she  asked  of  the  woman  who 
was  sitting  before  the  little  round 
stove,  "what  were  those  papers  Dave 
put  in  his  pocket  as  I  came  in  ?" 

"Some  things  he  was  showin'  me." 

"Ma,"  she  asked,  quiveringly,  "you 
didn't  sign  anything,  did  you  ?" 

"I  didn't  sign  your  name  to  any- 
thing."   And  the  needles  clashed  again. 

She  knew  her  mother  too  well  to  press 
further. 

"I  just  couldn't  understand  Dave 
coming  here  this  time  of  year,"  she 
ventured,  "and  I  thought  he  acted 
queer." 

The  old  woman  was  folding  her  knit- 
ting. 

"I'm  going  to  bed,  and  you'd  better 
come  along,  too,"  was  her  reply. 

A  week  went  by,  and  although  Libby 
had  twice  forgotten  to  feed  the  chick- 
ens, and  had  several  times  let  the  ket- 
tle burn  dry,  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
more  settled  in  her  mind. 

She  did  up  the  work  one  morning  and 
went  to  town. 

Her  first  call  was  at  the  solicitor's, 
and  here  she  heard  the  worst.  Ma  had 
assigned  her  home  to  Dave.  She  did 
not  make  any  fuss;  she  was  too  old- 
fashioned  for  hysterics. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  place  came  in 
sight  that  she  broke  down. 

"It's  not  fair," she  cried  out,  "  when 
I've  stayed  here  and  worked  —  it's  not 
fair  !"  And  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  she  was  crying  —  passionately 
crying. 

It  was  a  feeling  of  outraged  justice 
that  made  her  speak,  for  she  was  just  a 
woman — the  daughter  of  pa. 

"Ma,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  pa 
would  like  to  think  of  your  assigning 
the  place  to  Dave,  when  I've  stayed 
here  and  kept  it  up  the  best  I  could  for 
twenty  years  ?" 

The  old  woman  put  down  her  knit- 
ting. 


"La,  now,  Libby,"  she  said,  not  un- 
kindly, "don't  take  on.  You'll  never 
want  for  notbin'l" 

Libby  stood  there  looking  at  her. 

"I  think  you  don't  realize  what 
you've  done,"  she  said;  and  turned  to 
the  bedroom  to  take  off  her  things. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  month,  the 
blustering  month  of  March,  that  all 
was  made  clear.  It  was  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  Libby  looked  from  the 
window  and  saw  a  man  coming  in  at 
the  big  gate. 

"That,  friend  of  Dave's  from  the  city 
is  coming,  ma,"  she  said. 

"Gracious  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, "  and  such  a  day  as  't  is  !  " 

The  stranger  warmed  his  hands  and 
disbursed  a  number  of  pleasantries. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  he  said, 
finally,  "your  son  wants  to  make  a  little 
proposition  to  you." 

Mrs.  Anderson  looked  pleasantly  ex- 
pectant. 

"Dave's always  makin'  propositions," 
she  chuckled. 

"He's  been  a  good  deal  worried 
about  you  this  winter — afraid  you  were 
not  just  comfortable  out  here — you  two, 
all  alone." 

"Dave's  always  thinkin'  of  his  moth- 
er's comfort,"  she  asserted,  and  looked 
triumphantly  over  to  Libby. 

"Well,"  he  resumed,  turning  back  to 
the  older  woman,  "it  worries  Dave  to 
think  of  your  being  out  here  alone  now 
that  you're  getting  along  in  years,  so 
he's  rented  a  nice  little  place  in  town, 
and  he  feels  sure  it  would  be  better  all 
around  if  you'd  just  go  in  and  take 
it." 

"If  that  ain't  for  all  the  world  like 
Dave — always  some  new  idea  in  his 
head  !  But  you  just  tell  him,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, not  to  be  bothering.  We  don't 
want  to  move  to  town — do  we,  Lib- 
by?" 

"Not  if  we  can  help  it,"  she  replied. 

"  Dave's  been  away  from  the  place 
so  long  that  he  don't  see  just  how  'it 
is,"  ma  explained.  "Libby  and  me 
wouldn't  feel  at  home  no  place  else.'' 

"  It's  too  bad  you  feel  that  way,"  he 
went  on,  persuasively,  "for  Dave  was 
so  sure  you'd  like  the  idea  that  he  has 
gone  ahead  and  made  all  arrangements, 
and  I'm  afraid  there  might  be  a  little 
trouble  about  unmaking  them." 

He  turned  to  Libby. 

"How  soon  do  you  think  you  could 
move — by  the  first  of  May  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so, "  she  answered,  in  a 
dull  voice. 

April  came,  and  for  the  fiftieth  time 
the  old  woman  watched  the  white  give 
way  to  the  green  on  the  hills  that 
curved  in  and  out  around  her  old  home. 

As  long  as  she  could,  Libby  let  her 
have  her  dream.  Her  heart  was  not 
hard  toward  ma  now.  Ma  had  not  un- 
derstood. And  Libby  was  glad  she 
could  have  those  few  spring  days  before 
she  was  torn  from  her  old  home. 

"Ma,"  she  began  one  morning,  "I 
think  I  will  have  to  be  packing  up  this 
week." 

"Packing  up  what  ?  " 

"Why,  don't  you  remember,  ma, 
we're  going  to  town  the  first  of  May?  " 

"Oh,  la,  Libby,  I've  give  that  up 
long  ago  !  I'm  going  to  die  on  the  old 
place." 

"But  you  know,  ma,  the  arrange- 
ments have  all  been  made.  I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  go." 

She  turned  to  her  crossly. 

"There's  no  use  to  argue  wi'  me, 
Libby  Anderson.    I  ain't  goin' !  " 

"But  what  about  Dave  ? " 

"You  can  jest  write  Dave  and  say  his 
mother  don't  want  to  leave  the  place. 
Dave  won't  have  nothin'  further  to 
say." 

She  looked  off  at  the  meadowland  as 
if  it  were  all  settled.  Libby  would  have 
to  tell  her. 

"Ma,"  she  said,  "it's  no  use  to  write 
to  Dave." 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded,  in  a 
half-frightened,  half-agressive  voice. 

"He's  sold  the  place,  ma." 

"What's  that  you  say?  Something 
about  Dave  selling  my  place  ?  Are  you 
gone  crazy,  Libby  ?  " 

"You  know  you  deeded  it  to  him, 
ma.  It  was  his  after  you  did  that. 
And  he's  sold  it,  and  we'll  have  to  move 
out." 

Hearing  no  answer,  she  turned 
around,  and  it  was  then  she  coveted 


Dave's  gift  of  saying  things  smoothly. 
The  old  woman  was  crouched  low  in  her 
chair,  and  her  face  was  quivering  and 
looked  sunken  and  gray. 

"I  didn't  think  he'd  do  that,"  she 
faltered. 

"Never  mind,  ma,"  Libby  said  awk- 
wardly. "Poorma." 

It  was  the  nearest  to  a  caress  that 
had  passed  between  them  since  Libby 
was  a  little  girl. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  after  ma 
had  gone  to  bed.  Libby  supposed  she 
was  asleep,  when  she  called  quaveringly 
to  her. 

"Libby,"  she  said,  "you  mustn't  be 
thinkin'  hard  of  Dave.  He  must  have 
thought  it  for  the  best." 

Libby  was  used  to  caring  for  ma,  and 
she  needed  care  now. 

"  Yes,  ma,"  she  answered;  "  I'm  sure 
he  must." 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  that  the  silence  between 
them  was  broken.  Libby  got  up  to 
take  down  the  clock,  when  she  heard  a 
strange  noise  behind  her,  and,  turning, 
she  saw  that  ma's  head  was  down  low 
in  her  hands,  and  she  was  rocking 
passionately  back  and  forward,  and 
crying  as  though  her  old  heart  had 
broken. 

She  put  down  the  clock,  and  again 
she  wished  for  a  little  of  Dave's  silki- 
ness  of  speech.  But  she  did  not  have 
it,  and  the  best  she  could  do  was  to  pull 
ma's  chair  out  from  the  barren  room 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  porch.  The 
hills,  she  thought  would  still  look  like 
home. 

Ma  did  not  get  up  at  all  next  day. 
Perhaps  she  was  ill,  or  perhaps  it  was 
only  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  out  in 
the  sitting-room  and  see  how  unlike 
home  it  looked.  But  the  next  day  she 
did  not  get  up  either,  and  then  Libby 
went  to  town  for  the  doctor.  He  said 
the  excitement  had  weakened  her,  and 
did  not  seem  very  certain  she  would 
ever  get  up  again.  That  night  Libby 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dave,  asking  him  to 
let  his  mother  die  on  the  old  place.  A 
week  passed,  and  an  answer  had  not 
come,  and  still  ma  had  not  left  her  bed. 
The  packing  was  all  done,  it  was  the 
first  of  May,  and  she  was  just  waiting 
— she  did  not  know  for  what. 

Her  whole  soul  rose  up  against  mov- 
ing, ma  from  the  old  place  now,  when 
her  days  were  so  surely  numbered;  and 
so  she  sent  a  telegram  to  Dave,  telling 
him  his  mother  was  ill,  and  asking 
leave  to  stay  a  little  longer.  There 
came  a  reply  from  his  pardner,  saying 
that  Dave  was  away  and  would  not  be 
home  for  two  weeks. 

That  night  the  old  woman  raised  her- 
self and  sobbed  out  the  truth. 

"  It's  Dave  that's  killing  me  !  It's  to 
think  Dave  sold  the  place  and  turned 
me  out  to  die  !  " 

And  then  the  way  opened  before 
Libby,  and  she  saw  her  path. 

The  disinherited  child  wrote  a  letter 
that  night,  and  to  it  she  signed  her 
brother's  name.  Out  in  the  world  they 
might  have  applied  to  it  an  ugly  word, 
but  Libby  was  only  caring  for  ma.  She 
was  a  long  time  about  it,  for  it  was 
hard  to  put  things  in  Dave's  round, 
bold  hand,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  them 
in  his  silky  way. 

The  doctor  said  next  morning  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  but  a  few  days  at 
most,  for  ma  was  much  worse. 

"  It  ain't  that  I'm  goin'  to  die,"  she 
said,  when  Libby  came  in  and  found 
her  crying;  "but  I  was  thinkin'  of 
Dave.  I  keep  thinkin'  and  thinkin'  of 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  how 
pretty  he  used  to  look;  and  then,  just 
as  I  begin  to  take  a  little  comfort  in 
rememberin'  some  of  the  smart  things 
he  said,  I  have  to  think  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  it  does  seem  like  he  might 
have  waited  till — "  But  the  words 
were  too  bitter  to  be  spoken,  and,  with 
a  hard,  scraping  sound  in  her  throat, 
she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

Libby  put  her  hand  to  something  in 
her  pocket,  and  thought  of  last  night's 
work  with  thankfulness. 

About  eleven  o'clock  she  entered  the 
room  with  the  sheets  of  a  letter  in  her 
hand. 

"Ma,"  she  said,  tremulously,  "here's 
a  letter  just  come  from  Dave." 

"  I  knew  it'd  come — I  knew  it!"  And 
the  old  voice  filled  the  room  with  its 
triumphant  ring.     Then  there  crept 


into  her  face  an  anxious  look.  "What 
does  he  say?  " 

"He's  sorry  about  selling  the  place, 
ma.  He  really  thought  you'd  like  it 
better  in  town.  But  he's  fixed  it  up 
for  us  to  stay.  He  says  you'll  never 
have  to  leave  the  place." 

"I  knowed  it — I  knowed  it  well 
enough!  You  don't  know  Dave  like  I 
do.    But  read  me  the  letter." 

She  did  read  it,  and  the  old  woman 
listened  with  tears — glad  tears  now — 
falling  over  her  withered  cheeks. 

"You  can  just  unpack  our  things," 
she  cried,  when  it  was  finished,  "and 
get  this  place  straightened  out.  The 
idea  of  your  packin'  up,  and  think  we 
was  goin'  to  move  to  town!  Nice  mess 
you've  made  of  it!  Jest  as  if  Dave 
would  hear  of  us  leavin'  the  place.  I 
always  knowed  you'd  never  'predated 
Dave." 

Before  morning  broke  ma  was  dead. 
Happy,  because  she  had  back  her  old 
faith  in  Dave— the  blind,  beautiful  faith 
of  the  mother  in  the  son.  And  Libby — 
the  homeless  aud  unloved  Libby — was 
happy,  too,  for  she  had  finished  well 
her  work  of  caring  for  ma. — Answers. 

Cooking  Mushrooms. 


A  correspondent  asks  for  easy  ways 
to  cook  mushrooms.  Mushrooms  are  at 
at  their  best  when  cooked  simply,  and 
it  is  worth  while  knowing  how  to  use 
them.  A  pound  of  large  mushrooms 
will  make  an  entree  for  a  dinner  for  six 
people.  Wash  the  mushrooms  and  pare 
off  the  outer  skin  with  a  silver  knife. 
Cut  off  the  stem  and  cut  the  mushrooms 
in  two  pieces.  Place  them  in  a  china 
dish  and  pour  over  them  this  marinate: 
A  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  the  same  of  white  pepper. 
Let  the  mushrooms  lie  in  the  marinate 
for  a  full  hour.  Take  them  out  and 
saute — there  will  be  almost  enough  oil 
in  the  dish  without  the  addition  of  more 
— for  six  minutes.  Make  a  sauce  of 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  finely  minced  parsley,  the  same 
quantity  of  chopped  chives  and  a  little 
chopped  onion.  Let  this  cook  for  five 
minutes  and  pour  over  the  mushrooms 
just  before  serving. 

A  simple  saute  still  is  possible.  Pare, 
but  do  not  cut  the  mushrooms.  Place 
them  in  a  dish  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
over  them.  Take  them  out  after  half 
an  hour  and  saute  and  butter.  Cover 
the  pan  and  let  the  mushrooms  cook 
for  about  ten  minutes,  shaking  them  to 
prevent  burning.  Add  to  the  liquor 
left  in  the  bowl  salt,  pepper,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  chopped 
parsley.  Pour  this  in  the  pan  with  the 
mushrooms,  shake  up  well  and  serve  on 
sippets  of  toast.  This  is  also  a  good 
chafing-dish  recipe. 

Broiled  mushrooms  are  delicious  and 
quite  easy  to  prepare.  Pare  the  mush- 
rooms, wash  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Sprinkle  them  with  pepper,  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  oil.  Place  in  a  wire 
broiler  and  cook  over  a  clear  name  for 
four  minutes  to  a  side.  Serve  on  toast 
with  maitre  d'hotel  butter. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


"Just  a  Little  Cold" 

does  not  grow  into  a  racking, 
stubborn,  all-winter  cough  if 
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the  most    deep-seated  coughs 
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Feminine  Figures. 


Arithmetic  'tis  well  to  shun, 

Of  puzzles  it  has  plenty; 
For  instance,  I  was  twenty-one, 

When  Madge  was  sweet  and  twenty. 

Old  Time,  as  fast  as  the  seasons  flew, 
Worked  on  me  with  his  leaven; 

I  felt  the  weight  of  thirty-two 
When  Madge  was  twenty-seven. 

The  marvel  grew  to  huge  estate, 
Madge  proved  of  time  so  thrifty, 

Remaining  simple  thirty-eight, 
Long  after  I'd  turned  fifty. 

My  brain  is  turned  in  awful  whirls 

By  mathematics'  rigors, 
And  who  shall  now  maintain  that  girls 

Have  no  control  of  figures. 

— Punch. 


Satisfied. 

I  don't  think  I  would  care  to  change 

This  old  world  if  I  could. 
What  could  be  sweeter  than  the  songs 

Of  wild  birds  in  the  wood  ? 
Or  prettier  than  sweet  sixteen  ? 

More  grand  than  matronhood  ? 
Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't  change  the  world 

At  all;  not  if  I  could. 

Could  I  improve  a  baby's  laugh  ? 

Add  sweetness  to  the  look 
A  mother  gives  her  little  brood  ? 

Add  beauty  to  the  brook  ? 
T  would  not  dare  nor  care  to  try; 

Sky,  wood  and  plain,  and  dell, 
Are  good  enough  for  me,  I  guess; 

They  suit  me  pretty  well. 

— Houston  Post. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Delicate  Cabbage.  —  Remove  all 
defective  leaves,  quarter  and  cut  as  for 
coarse  slaw,  cover  well  with  cold  water 
and  let  remain  several  hours  before 
cooking,  then  drain  and  put  into  pot 
with  enough  boiling  water  to  cover; 
boil  until  thoroughly  cooked  (which  will 
generally  require  about  forty-five  min- 
utes). Add  salt  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  removing  from  fire,  and  when 
done,  take  up  into  a  collander,  press 
out  the  water  well  and  season  with 
butter  and  pepper,  or  with  a  cream 
dressing  poured  over  it. 

Lady  Fingers. — Beat  together  until 
very  light  ten  eggs  and  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar.  Sift  and  stir  in 
slowly  a  pound  and  an  eighth  of  flour, 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Then  with  a  funnel  of  strong  brown 
paper,  lay  the  mixture  out  upon  paper- 
lined  (but  not  greased)  tins  in  strips  3 
inches  long  and  J  inch  thick;  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar  and  bake  a  light 
brown  in  a  quick  oven.  When  cool, 
brush  over  the  under  side  of  the  paper 
with  water,  remove  the  cakes  and  join 
them  in  pairs,  back  to  back.  Serve 
with  ice  cream  or  other  ices. 

Eglantine. — Heat  to  boiling  point 
three  pints  of  clear  white  stock  (veal  or 
chicken),  season  with  a  teaspoonful  and 
a  half  of  salt,  four  shakes  of  white  pep- 
per and  a  saltspoonful  each  of  powdered 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Add  spinach 
extract  to  tint  to  a  rich  green,  and 
serve  on  shallow  plates  with  snowball 
garnish.  To  make  the  last  named, 
beat  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a  stiff 
froth,  add  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice.  Shape  into  balls  with 
two  dessert  spoons  and  place  gently  on 
each  portion  of  soup,  which  must  be 
boiling  hot. 

Home-Made  Cough  Drops. —  An  ex- 
cellent recipe  for  cough  candy,  or 
troches,  calls  for  one  ounce  each  of 
powdered  licorice,  gum  arabic  and  pow- 
dered cubebs,  one  dram  of  oil  of  anise, 
one-third  ounce  of  oil  of  cubebs  and  half 
a  pound  of  pulverized  sugar.  Mix  all 
together  and  moisten  the  whole  with 
barely  enough  warm  water  to  make  a 
very  stiff  mass.  Dust  a  smooth  board 
with  powdered  licorice  and  roll  out  as 
thin  as  pie  crust.  Cut  this  thin  layer 
into  round  candies  with  a  silver  thimble, 
and  put  them  into  a  cold,  dry  place  for 
a  day  or  two  to  harden.  When  firm 
put  them  into  a  neat  candy  box  and 
keep  it  in  the  corner  of  the  medicine 
chest,  to  use  when  needed.  One  troche 
every  half  hour  will  help  to  relieve 
tickling  of  the  throat  or  a  lingering 
cough.    Let  it  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 


Children  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  licorice, 
and  will  willingly  take  these  harmless 
candies  when  they  have  irritating  little 
coughs. 

Tomato  Jelly  Salad. —  Take  the 
contents  of  a  quart  can  of  prime  toma- 
toes and  add  one  small  sliced  onion,  six 
cloves  (if  preferred  the  cloves  can  be 
omitted),  one-half  a  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  celery,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour;  then  strain,  season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika,  and  then 
add  one-thord  of  a  box  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  a  little  of  the  boiling  liquid; 
pour  into  small  cups  —  after-dinner 
coffee  cups  are  of  a  good  size — and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  ready  to  use  turn 
out  of  the  cups  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves  and  serve  with  thick  mayon- 
naise poured  around. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


The  vinegar  cruet  which  needs  filling 
seldom  should  be  put  into  a  closed  closet 
after  each  meal.  Light  renders  vine- 
gar tasteless  and  takes  away  its  snap. 

A  delicious  warmed-over  dish  may  be 
made  by  mincing  the  cold  remnants  of 
the  calf's  head  and  heating  them  in  a 
sauce  made  with  the  liquor  in  which  the 
meat  cooked. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  if  salt  fish  is 
wanted  quickly  the  fish  is  freshened 
much  sooner  if  soaked  in  milk,  milk  that 
is  turned  being  as  good  for  the  purpose 
as  the  fresh  milk. 

Grease  spots  on  wall  paper  will 
usually  yield  to  an  application  of  fuller's 
earth  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  am- 
monia water.  Leave  it  on  the  spot 
until  the  paste  is  dry. 

Few  persons  know  that  an  ordinary 
gas  jet  will  consume  as  much  oxygen 
as  four  human  beings.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  to  remember  when  sitting  long  in 
a  gas-lighted  room  to  continually  open 
a  door  or  a  window  for  a  few  moments 
and  bring  in  some  fresh  air. 

Here  is  a  wrinkle,  says  a  late  maga- 
zine, for  cleaning  laces  at  home.  You 
must  often  have  despaired  of  getting 
your  lace  that  delightfully  dingy  yet 
clean  color  which  you  see  in  the  shops. 
Make  some  very  weak  tea  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  India  ink  (the  best)  to  the 
tea.    Dip  in  your  lace. 

Grapes,  pears  and  a  number  of  fall 
fruits  can  be  kept  for  winter  use  very 
nicely  by  packing  them  in  sawdust. 
Of  course,  wipe  them  off  carefully  with 
dry,  soft  cloths,  taking  only  the  fruit 
that  has  just  turned  and  not  any  that 
is  dead  ripe.  The  sawdust  should  com- 
pletely cover  every  particle  of  the  fruit 
so  that  the  air  is  entirely  shut  out. 

Cold  cauliflower  makes  an  excellent 
salad,  either  with  a  maynonaise  or  a 
French  dressing.  Sprinkle  the  flower- 
ettes  with  salt,  pepper  and  minced 
parsley  before  pouring  on  the  dressing. 
If  French  dressing  is  used,  it  had  bet- 
ter be  mixed  before  pouring  on,  as  the 
flowerettes  are  liable  to  break  if  they 
are  tossed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ad  excellent  preventive  of  influenza 
is  said  to  be  found  in  adding  a  few  drops 
of  eucalyptus  oil  to  every  pail  of  hot 
water  used  in  cleaning  the  woodwork 
of  a  house  and  to  the  water  in  which 
the  broom  is  frevuently  dipped  when 
sweeping  the  carpets.  Turpentine  may 
be  used  if  preferred  in  place  of  the 
eucalyptus.  The  whole  house  in  this 
way  becomes  disinfected. 

A  simple  and  sure  way  of  making 
good  coffee  is  to  allow  one  rounded 
tablespoonful  of  coffee  to  each  half  pint 
of  water.  Mix  with  the  white  of  one 
egg  and  a  little  cold  water.  Then  pour 
over  the  boiling  water.  Bring  quickly 
to  a  boil  and  allow  it  to  continue  boiling 
for  three  minutes,  throwing  in  a  little 
cold  water  as  soon  as  it  is  done.  Let 
stand  a  moment  and  settle,  then  pour. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give  chil- 
dren cooked  milk,  and  as  they  usually 
dislike  the  taste,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
the  change  in  taste  caused  by  heating 
can  be  in  a  measure  overcome  by  quick 
chilling.  The  scum  which  rises  to  the 
top  when  milk  is  cooked  contains  much 
nutritive  value  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  lose.  Beat  the  scalded  milk  with  an 
egg  beater  to  mingle  the  scum  with  the 
milk. 


DRIED  GROUND  TANKAGE. 
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How  to  Dress  a  Turkey. 

Every  housekeeper  is  supposed  to 
know  how  to  dress  a  fowl,  yet  it  is  in 
such  simple  things  as  this  that  the 
average  cook  fails.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  singe  the  bird  by  holding 
it  over  blazing  paper.  This  is  to  re- 
move the  long  hairs  found  on  every  fowl 
over  a  year  old.  To  draw  the  bird, 
open  the  vent  and  loosen  the  two  mus- 
cles that  hold  the  viscera  in  place. 
Also  loosen  the  crop  and  pipes  at  the 
neck,  and,  passing  the  hand  up  the 
back,  draw  out  the  mass  without  sepa- 
rating it.  If  this  is  done  carefully 
there  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  gall 
bladder.  Butchers  often  spoil  good 
fowls  by  doing  this,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
better  to  purchase  the  bird  undrawn. 

Cut  the  oil  bag  carefully  from  the 
tail  and  take  out  every  particle  of  it, 
as  it  imparts  a  strong  odor.  If  there 
are  large  pin  feathers  take  them  out 
with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  also  take 
out  every  part  of  the  windpipe,  lights, 
crop  and  kidneys. 

Turn  the  skin  back  at  the  neck  and 
cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  body. 
Draw  out  the  tendons  from  the  drum- 
stick with  a  dull  pointed  skewer  or 
fork.  If  the  bird  is  freshly  killed  this 
can  easily  be  done,  but  there  is  always 
one  large  tendon  that  refuses  to  come 
out.  The  flesh  of  the  drumstick  is  very 
much  more  tender  if  this  is  done,  and 
if  the  cook  intends  to  draw  out  the  ten- 
dons the  butcher  should  not  be  allowed 
to  chop  off  the  feet  at  the  joint,  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  do  if  not  prevented. 
After  the  feet  are  once  chopped  off  it 
will  be  impossible  to  draw  out  the 
sinews,  and  the  drumstick  will  be  the 
toughest  portion  of  the  bird.  Butchers 
in  New  York  markets  will  generally 
draw  out  the  sinews  themselves  when 
requested  beforehand,  but  the  average 
butcher  seems  to  be  in  haste  to  chop 
off  the  feet,  apparently  to  avoid  being 
asked  to  remove  the  sinews. 

All  the  fat  on  the  inside  of  the  fowl 
should  be  removed.  In  a  turkey,  goose 
or  a  duck  the  fat  is  too  strong  for  cook- 
ing. Chicken  fat,  however,  is  excellent 
for  shortening  and  frying,  and  makes 
an  excellent  mayonnaise  dressing,  be- 
ing considered  even  more  delicate  for 
that  purpose  than  oil. 

After  the  turkey  has  been  stuffed 
skewer  the  drumsticks  down  to  the 
tail,  and  fasten  the  skin  of  the  neck 
down  to  the  bone  to  hold  the  stuffing 
in.  Skewer  the  wings  close  to  the 
body  with  a  long  skewer,  and  with  firm 
twine  tie  this  skewer  to  the  one  that 
holds  the  drumsticks.  If  these  skew- 
ers are  properly  put  in  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  sew  up  the  bird. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind 
a  housekeeper  that  all  fowls,  whether 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese  or  chickens,  and 
whether  intended  for  frying,  boiling, 
roasting  or  broiling,  should  be  left  to 
hang  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  or 
until  the  muscles  have  completely  re- 
laxed after  death.  There  is  usually  no 
danger  that  fowls  will  be  cooked  too 
soon  after  they  have  been  killed,  ex- 
cept in  the  country,  where  housekeep- 
ers often  do  not  hang  them  at  all,  but 
transfer  them  in  two  or  three  hours 
from  the  poultry  yard  to  the  pot. 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  I  imb  and 
does  not 
bruise  Che 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 

Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular.  E.  Kraosrr  cfc  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 
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The  Blues. 

There  are  persons  who  deny  ever 
having  the  blues,  but  as  a  rule  they 
confuse  the  term  with  hysteria  and 
womanish  fits  of  sulks.  They  do  not 
call  their  own  fits  of  depression  the 
blues,  but  fit  them  with  some  more 
high  sounding  name.  But  the  blues, 
nevertheless,  are  a  distinct  mental 
affliction  to  which  humanity  generally  is 
subject. 

The  blues  have  no  special  reason  for 
being  unless  the  old-time  idea  is  right 
that  they  come  from  a  disordered  state 
of  the  liver.  That  the  liver  is  closely 
connected  with  the  mental  attitude  re- 
sulting from  an  attack  of  the  blues  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  dyspeptics 
are  as  a  general  thing  morose  and 
given  to  brooding.  But  this  does  not 
hold  good  in  all  cases,  for  there  are 
some  notably  cheerful  dyspeptics,  who 
joke  over  their  enforced  dieting  and 
their  lack  of  flesh. 

The  active  grief  that  follows  a 
bereavement  or  fit  of  illness  or  business 
trouble  is  in  no  way  the  same  thing  as 
the  depression  that  comes  up  when 
there  is  a  clear  sky  and  envelopes 
everything  in  its  fog.  The  one  has  a 
reason  for  being,  the  other  is  not  so 
much  a  rebellion  against  conditions  as 
a  general  tiredness  of  life,  its  duties, 
joys  and  sorrows.  It  is  the  condition 
which  in  many  cases  produces  suicides 
otherwise  unexplainable. 

So  says  a  clever  woman  doctor,  who 
points  out  that,  oddly  enough,  in  hospi- 
tals the  blues  are  not  c  ommon  among 
the  patients  and  convalescents.  There 
is  too  much  of  real  suffering  to  admit 
of  the  brooding,  self-analyzing  condition 
that  attacks  people  without  reason  in 
the  world  outside. 

The  weather,  she  says,  is  one  of  the 
principal  inviters  of  blues.  A  week  of 
bad  weather  increases  suicides  and  fills 
people  with  despondency.  In  many 
cases  it  is  inseparable  from  a  despond- 
ent state  of  mind.  The  east  wind  has 
always  been  accused  of  producing  low 
spirits. 

But  on  the  other  hand  people  can  in- 
herit the  brooding  and  gloomy  tempera- 
ment just  as  they  inherit  sharp  wits  or 
dull  ones,  kindly  dispositions  or  the 
reverse.  There  are  some  who  begin  as 
children  to  complain  and  whine  over 
their  small  troubles,  and  if  the  habit  is 
allowed  to  grow  they  find  that  life  is  a 
bore  to  them  before  they  reach  ma- 
turity. 

But  to  doctors,  the  blues  are  simply 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
nerve  tiredness  from  which  Americans 
suffer  so  much.  They  come  from  over- 
work and  very  often  follow  periods  of 
dissipation. 

The  entirely  healthy  person  will  suf- 
fer griefs,  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragements without  ever  experienc- 
ing the  hopeless,  nerveless  condition 
that  people  call  the  blues.  People  who 
eat  improperly  and  live  on  a  schedule 
which  turns  night  into  day  are  the  ones 
that  are  most  subject  to  this  dread 
complaint. 

People  may  worry  over  the  troubles 
of  others  and  suffer  considerably  on 
their  account,  but  this  is  not  the  blues. 
The  blues  are  always  from  within  and 
they  can  be  thrown  off  or  persevered 
in  as  the  sufferer  will.  As  a  rule  the 
people  most  subject  to  them  are  women 
whose  home  duties  keep  them  shut  in- 
doors. 

Over  sewing  or  household  affairs  they 
will  allow  their  minds  to  follow  up  the 
same  old  rut  of  thought,  and  by  evening 
they  are  in  a  mental  state  which  ap- 
proaches a  mild  form  of  insanity. 

Doctors  recognize  the  state  of  de- 
spondency as  a  symptom  of  various 
diseases.  It  is  one  of  the  invariable 
consequences  of  nerve  ailments;  but  it 
is  also  a  condition,  which,  like  hysteria, 
can  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  pa- 
tient's giving  in  to  it. 

When  people  learn  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  throw  off  an  unwholesome 
mood  there  will  not  be  so  many  people 
complaining  of  the  blues — which  usually 
consist  of  a  fear  of  something  about  to 
happen,  rather  than  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

There  is  an  idea  that  only  women 
have  the  blues,  but  men  are  quite  as 
often  the  sufferers,  and,  when  they  suf- 


fer, the  attacks  are  very  much  more 
intense  than  the  feminine  sort  and 
harder  to  get  rid  of.  Gamblers  regard 
the  blues  as  a  sure  indication  that  their 
luck  is  going  against  them,  and  as  a 
rule  they  cease  to  bet,  or  make  very 
small  bets,  until  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
for  them  again. 

When  the  blues  are  of  short  duration, 
easily  dispersed,  they  do  not  count  for 
much,  but  when  they  seem  to  have  come 
to  stay  and  everything  tends  to  make 
life  seem  less  worth  living,  it  is  a  pretty 
sure  indication  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  physical  condition. 

So  it  is  a  wise  idea  to  find  out  if  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  body  which 
produces  the  mental  disquiet.  The  end 
of  some  fits  of  this  sort  is  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  or  male  rial  fever  leading 
to  typhoid.  Despondency  is  one  of  the 
surest  symptoms  of  malaria  in  the 
system. 

Grip  is  also  succeeded  by  an  intense 
depression  of  spirits  in  many  cases, 
even  with  children,  who  lose  interest  in 
their  games  and  their  companions  af- 
ter they  have  had  an  attack  of  this 
disease. 

Change  of  scene  is  always  a  good  pre- 
scription for  low  spirits,  but  when  a 
trip  to  Europe  or  Bermuda  is  not  pos- 
sible, it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  change, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  routine  of  the 
day.  Eat  different  foods,  travel  by 
other  routes,  seek  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  living  just  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

The  theater  is  also  considered  a 
rather  good  remedy  when  the  play  is  a 
musical  comedy  of  the  light  and  frivo- 
lous order.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  plays  are  aids  in  bringing  people 
back  to  a  normal  mental  state,  al- 
though they  may  not  relish  this  form  of 
amusement  ordinarily. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


HEAD 
BACK 
LECS 


ACHE 


Ache  all  over.  Throat  sore,  Eyes 
and  Nose  running,  slight  cough 
with  chills  ;  this  is  La  Grippe. 

"Painkitte* 

taken  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  will  break  it  up 
if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  only  one  Painkiller,"PERRY  DAVIS'" 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
San  FranciscoSavings  Union 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb. 


For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1SI04,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  three  and  one-half  (3'/4)  per  cent  on 
term  deposits,  and  three  (3)  per  cent  on  ordinary- 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tues- 
day, January  8,  1905. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank, 

S.  W.  Cor,  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


For  the  half  year  ending  with  December  31,  1904, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-quarter  (3.4)  percent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  afterTuesday, 
January  8,  1905.  Deposits  bear  interest  from  date 
received. 

FREDERICK  H.  CLARK,  Cashier. 


FOR  Snow's  Grafting  Wax* 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATEI 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Howwonldyonbny  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  separator  ! 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every- 
how.  Investigate  from  "A"  to  "Iz- 
I  zard."  The  John  Deere  Plow  peo- 
ple did  so  and  have  bought,  out- 
irht,  after  exhaustive  trials  and. 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

1  of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 

|  bought  to  sell— staked  a  million. and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  Jlore  positive  proofof  Tubu- 
lar superiority  is  im- 
possible.    The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
In  .Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.    Big  im-  1 
plemcnt  dealers— the 

i  strongest  houses  in 

]  the  world,  those  who 

I  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  tin 
Tubular.    Such  arel 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co- 
England;  Richter  & 

i  Robert,  Germany;  S.  I'llasonler,  France; 
Newell  &<  "..  Australia;  Kunclman  & 

'  Co.,  Argentine.  Id  their  Judgment  Tu- 
bulara  are  best  and  their  judgment  Is 
dependable — la  right.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.  D--i. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Shirplit 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chaster,  Pa. 


and 


I 


and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


are  the  best  for  Irrigation 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  Man'fact'rs, 
Stockton,  Cai. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


For  the  half  year  eliding  December  31.  1904,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
one-quarter  (SJ{)  P^r  cent  per  annum  on  all  depos- 
its, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
January  3,  1905. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Telephone  Main  199. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noa.  5  5-5  7-5  9-61  First  81,  8an  Franeiaeo,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles. 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  A  CO    Portland.  Or. 


Better  Fruits-Better  Profits 

Better  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
berries  are  produced  when  Potash 
is  liberally  applied  to  the  soil.  To 
insure  a  full  crop,  of  choicest  quality, 
use  a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  io  per  cent,  actual 

Potash 

Send  for  our  practical  books  of  information  ; 
they  arc  not  advertising  pamphlets,  booming 
special  fertilizers,  but  are  authoritative  , 
treatises.  Sent  free  lor  the  asking . 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nissan  St., 
New  York. 


JMEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


G 


J 


Glenn  County,    -   -  California. 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat  king,"  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
pu  rposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  for  15  miles.  It  is  located 
in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall, 
and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  rips 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Califor- 
nia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdiv'sions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  per 
sonally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn  atChlco,  Uutte  County.  California 


Also  Fruit  Growers 


Ranchmen 


who  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  their  California  prop- 
erties for  Northwestern  lands  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated and  good  deals  made  if  fair  valuation  is 
placed,  by  giving  full  and  accurate  description  and 
authorizing  us  to  list  same.  Address 

PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  &  COLONIZATION  CO,, 

601-2  Phoenix  Building, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Sale  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December31.  1  M,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company,  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  I  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  pnyable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  3,  1905. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 
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State  Olstrfh 


They  will  send  you  an 
interesting  book  on  live  stock  and 
poultry  and  a  beautiful  poultry  postrr 
Standard  Stock  Kood  Co.,  Manufa.  lure 


"WBlLEF  I  kin  calJf0r( 
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naha,  N"H 
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National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


REDWOOD  WATER  PIPE 

F'om  3-ln.  to  10-ft.  in  diameter  for 

Water  Works, 
Mining  and 
Irrigation  Plants. 

CHEAPER,    STRONGER    AND   MORE  DURABLE 

than  riveted  iron  or  steel  pipe.  Requires  no  expert  to  lay  and  can  he  easily  taken  up  and  relaid, 
as  it  is  absolutely  indestructible.  All  pipe  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  We  contract 
for  complete  irrigation  systems.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY,  l^Zg^^^S: 

PDGET  SOUND  OFFICE:    OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON. 


1  Jackson  Patent  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump  Direci  Connected 
to  Electric  Motor. 


PUMPS! 


CENTRIFUGAL. 

JACKSON'S  LATEST  IMPROVED 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  BEAT  THE 
WORLD  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY. 

Guaranteed  to  take  less  power  to 
operate  than  any  other  centrifugal 
pump.  Highest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy guaranteed. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

41 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 


manufacturers 


-of- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPlv 


FOR    TOWN   WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  All  Sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WATER  AND  OIL.  TANKS — ALL  SIZES.  Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  pipe. 

Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  forcoating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.  Patent  Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 

secured  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 
1st,  2d  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 
World's  Championship. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 


BECAUSE    EACH  ONE 


USES 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 


Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  "  The  U.  S.  Way." 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

FOURTH  AND  CHANNEL  STREETS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

No.  513. 

Size,  15  feet  11  inches  by  40  feet 
9  inches.   Wall  8  feet  high. 

This  house  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes. 

j  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Wash  Hour,  Not  Wash  Day 

Look  forward  to  petting  your  clothes  dirty  because  with  an  O.K. 
Hotary  Steel  linll  Gearing  Wanner  it's  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  get 
them  cleun  in  un  hour's  time.  Our  O.K.  means  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  it  and  then  stand  behind  our  guarantee. 


66e 


OK 


Cleans  Without  Rubbing 
the  Clothes  to  Pieces. 


The  only  Rotary  Washer  with  revolving  steel  ball  gearing.  In- 
f-ide  ot  the  tub  corrugated  like  a  washboard.   The  wheel  turns 
ri^ht  or  left,  pin  wheel  or  dasher  reverses  automatically,  turning 
clothes  back  and  forth  through  the  hot  soap  suds.  It  does  away 
with  the  wash  day  backaches.  Go  to  vour  dealer's  store  and  ask 
toseeit.   If  he  don't  handle  the  O.  K.  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 
FH.  F.  BRAMMER  MFG.  CO.,  1449  Rockingham  Road,  Davenport,  la. 
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Life  in  the  Yukon  Basin. 


The  impression  which  most  people  have  of  Alaska 
is  that  of  a  vast  wilderness,  great  mountains  and 
desolate  valleys,  buried  beneath  a  mantle  of  eternal 
snow.  In  midwinter  this  idea  is  not  far  from  cor- 
rect, but  in  summer  the  snow  disappears,  excepting 
from  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  valleys  are  bathed 
in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  long  Arctic  days. 

The  climatic  conditions  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  and 
those  of  the  interior  are  widely  different.  On  the 
coast  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  are  abundant.  At 
Sitka,  for  instance,  the  annual  rainfall  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  during  which  careful  record  was 
kept,  was  111.7  inches,  and  at  Juneau  94  inches. 

The  temperature  on  the  coast  rarely  falls  much 
below  zero,  but  this  is  due  to  the  warm  water  of  the 
Japanese  current,  which  greatly  modifies  the  tem- 
perature along  the  coast,  and  also  induces  the  heavy 
rain  and  snowfall  on  the  coast.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  great  range  of  mountains,  condi- 
tions are  very  different,  almost  as  different  as  those 
of  the  California  coast  as  compared  with  the  climate 
of  the  Great  Basin  beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains. The  climate  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  is  dry 
and  the  range  of  temperature  is  much  greater  than  on 
the  coast,  but  the  intense  cold  of  winter  is  not  so 
great  a  drawback  to  a  comfortable  existence  as  may 
be  supposed,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  In 
this  respect  it  is  not  very  unlike  the  winters  of 
Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming  or  Colorado.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  indicate  that  a  home  in 
the  Yukon  basin  can  be  made  habitable,  comfortable, 
attractive  and  homelike.  It  is  true  that  few  go 
to  Alaska  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  there 
the  rest  of  their  days,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune  in  a  few  years,  by  taking  ad- 


YU 


A  Yukon  Home    Taken  Nov.  19,  1904. 


Interior  of  a  Yukon  Home. 


vantage  of  the  unusual  opportunities  presented.  As 
a  result,  houses  are  usually  built  of  logs,  like  the 
cabins  here  illustrated,  sometimes  hewn,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, but  often  without  attempt  at  unnecessary 
display  or  ornamentation.  That  a  log  cabin  can  be 
made  a  comfortable  place  to  pass  a  few  years  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  interior  of  the  cabin  shown. 
Many  of  the  household  necessities  and  even  luxuries 
j  are  seen  to  have  been  taken  into  that  far  north  re- 
I  frion,  showing  that  one  who  determines  to  make 
Alaska  their  home  for  a  time  need  not  be  compelled 
to  live  in  a  house  of  ice,  the  interior  of  which  is 
reached  by  crawling  upon  hands  and  knees  through 
a  low  passage,  such  as  the  Esquimaux  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  Windows  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  summer  season,  when  outdoor  work  can  be  eco- 
nomically done,  is  short,  while  the  winters  are  long 
and  cold.  In  ordinary  years  the  ice  in  the  streams 
of  the  interior  breaks  up  by  the  middle  of  May,  and 
by  June  1  the  floods  are  mostly  over  and  miners 
promptly  begin  work.  By  the  last  of  September  the 
winter  gives  warning  of  its  rapid  approach.  The 
ground  first  freezes,  then  the  streams  turn  to  ice. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  at  gardening  in 
the  Yukon  basin,  with  the  result  that  good-sized 
potatoes,  turnips  and  matured  cabbages  have  been 
obtained.  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  sum- 
mer season  is  such  that  there  is  never  any  assurance 
that  a  crop  will  mature.  Grazing  is  limited  to  the 
few  short  months  of  July,  August  and  September. 
The  people  who  go  to  Alaska  are  of  the  kind  who  are 
energetic,  self-reliant  and  skilled  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  this  class  of  people  do  things,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  abundantly  testifies. 


Tie  Ailo-Ciori  Bit,  Limited. 

Capital  Stock  Authorized,     -     -  $6,000,000. 
Paid  Up,    -    -    -    $1,500,000.        Surplus,    -    -    -  $900,000. 

Remainder  Subject  to  Call. 
LONDON  OFFICE,  NO.  3  ANGEL  COURT. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,    -    -    -    -     CORNER  SANSOME  AND  PINE. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:   CORNER  BROAD  STREET  AND  EXCHANGE  PLACE. 

Managers  in  San  Frarcisco— I.  STEINHART,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL. 


Bills  of  exchange,  commercial  and  travelers'  letters  of  credit 
issued,  collections  made  and  stocks,  bonds  and  bullion  bought 
and  sold  on  most  favorable  terms. 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability.  Infringement,  etc.  OKWF.Y.  STKONU  &  CO. 
iKfttabilHhecl  IftfiO,,  330  M»rket  St.  8.  F.,  Cal.,  anil  018  F  St.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


GREENBANK 


POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  and  PURE  POTASH 

BEST  THEE  WASH  AND  OLIVE  JJIH 
T.  W.  JACKSON. 1 23  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company, 

CORNER    CALIFORNIA   AND    HONTGOHERY  STS., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Total  Assets, 


$1,480,811.87 
$7,261,140.09 


Interest  paid  on  deposits,  subject  to  check,  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Interest  paid  on  savings  deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  per  annum. 

Trusts  executed.  We  are  authorized  to  act  as  the  guardian 
of  estates  and  the  executor  of  wills. 

Safe  deposit  boxes  rented  at  #5  per  annum  and  upwards. 


December  31,  1904. 
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HEALD'S 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND 
ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE 


This  sign  has  been  up  for  more  than 
40  years.    It  is  familiar  in  every  house- 
hold in  California.    It  is  a  veritable 
trade  mark,  and  represents  the  very 
best  in  the  field  for  which  it  speaks. 
Thousands  of  successful  business  men 
look  upon  it  as  a  familiar  friend,  for 
through  it  they  got  their  start  in  the 
business  world.    It  represents  more  to- 
day than  it  ever  did  before,  for  Heald's 
Business  College  is  better  today  than 
ever.    Every  year  adds  to  its  ex- 
perience, its  strength,  its  prestige, 
its  equipment,  its  usefulness,  and 
its  popularity.    The  demand  for  its 
graduates  is  growing  every  year. 
In  addition  to  the   hundreds  of 
graduates  placed  in  excellent  posi- 
tions during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
more  than  One  Thousand  pupils 
were  enrolled  during  the  year, 
we  were  compelled  to  decline 
fully  Five  Hundred  additional 
requests  to  fill  responsible  and 
lucrative  positions  for  lack  of 
more  graduates. 

Get  your  business  educa- 
tion where  the  business  op- 
portunities are. 

A  poor  school  is  dear  at 
any  price.  A  good  school  is 
cheap  at  any  price. 

Send  for  College  Journals. 


130  Union  Square  Ave.  San  Francisco 

Business  Office,  24  Post  Street 

The  most  practical  school  in  the  West.  Strikes  right 
at  the  core  of  things.  Students  prepared  for  shop  and 
field  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Any  course  or  group  of  studies  may  be  selected. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Course  includes  :  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Draughting,  Strength  of  Materials,  Surveying,  Etc. 

The  Mining  Engineering  Course  includes :  Assaying,  Blow  -  Pipe 

Analysis,  Mill  Construction,  Milling,  Mining,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Economic  Geology,  Surveying,  Etc. 

The  Metallurgical  Course  includes  :  Chemistry,  Assaying,  Metal- 
lurgy, Calorifics,  Etc. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Course  includes:  Mechanical  Drawing, 

Constructing,  Switch-Boards,  Motors,  Dynamos,  Dry  Batteries,  Trans- 
formers, Storage  Batteries,  Electric  Railway  Work,  Arc  Lighting, 
Incandescent  Lighting,  Induction  Coils,  the  X-Ray,  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy, Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Calculus,  Etc. 

The  Metallurgical  Course  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  full  course  in  mining,  and  includes:  Chemistry,  Blow-Pipe 
Analysis;  Gold,  Silver,  Lead  and  Copper  Assaying;  Fire  Assays,  Wet 
Determinations,  Bullion  Assaying,  Metallurgy,  Electro  -  Metallurgy, 
Smelting  Processes,  Etc. 

The  Steam  Engineering  Course  includes  Stationary  Engines,  Ma- 
rine Engines,  Locomotive  Engines,  Automobile  Engines,  Boilers, 
Steam  Generators,  Valves  and  Valve  Gears,  Impulse  Wheels,  Turbine 
Wheels,  Lathe  Work,  Shop  Work,  Drafting,  Etc. 

The  Gas  Engineering  Course  includes:  Marine  and  Stationary  Gas 
Engines,  Automobile  Engines;  Gasoline,  Steam  and  Electric  Motor 
Vehicles;  Machine  Work,  Valves  and  Gears,  Flywheels,  Brakes  and 
Controlling  Devices;  Curburettors,  Ignitors,  Lubricators,  Tires, 
Steering  Gears,  Jump  Sparks,  Induction  Coils,  Combustion  of  Gases 
and  Mixtures,  Etc. 

Circulars,  giving  full  information,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President,  24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    *«  BOSS  " 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years.. 

Send  for  samples. 


12  inches 

14 

16 

18 

24  11 
30 


PRICES: 

long,  %  9.00  per  1000 

10.00  " 

11.50  " 

12.50  " 

"        15.00  " 

•'        17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  Santa  Fe  Avenue,         Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiffer  and 
superior  construction.   Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

354-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHEAP  RATES  §r^0or^';,ffldhins,on• 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  either  to  or  from  the  above  States.  Write 
for  rates.   (Map  of  California  free.) 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO., 
G  17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
G  855  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

G  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


GRAND  PRIZE 
St.  Louis  Exposition 

Exclusively  awarded  tike 

LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Every     Highest     Award    at  Every 
International  Exposition  for 
Twenty-five  Years. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  name  «f  nearest  Local  Hqent. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

9-11  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

107  First  St.,  Portland  112  Second  Ave.,  South,  Seattle 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Best  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated 
and  coated;  elastic,  and  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold ;  will  not  rust  or  drip  like 
metal;  unaffected  by  acid  fumes  or 
gases;  is  not  inflammable  like  shin- 
gles. Good  for  wineries,  creameries, 
factories,  warehouses  —  any  place 
where  steam  or  vapors  abound;  for 
roofing  and  lining  dry  kilns — will 
stand  heat  and  insulate  perfectly; 
for  dwellings,  stables,  barns,  stock 
sheds,  poultry  houses — anything  need- 
ing protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Lowest  in  price;  best,  irrespective  of 
price.  If  interested  let  us  send  you 
sample.  PACIFIC  REFINING  & 
ROOFING  CO.,  113  New  Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Franotsoo. 


McMillan 
fur  <jl  wool  co 

THE  BIC   OLD  EG  TAB  LI S  HE  D  HOUSE  RUYINC 


I-BHBMK  STOPPED  FRET 
H    B    HL ™  Permanently  Cured  by 
-I        %0R.  KLINE'S  GREAT 
I  |  W  NERVE  RESTORER 
■  No  Fit*  after  flrat  day  >  use. 

M  00N8TJLTATI0N ,  penonal  or  ty  m«lL  trenl.o  tnd 
S3  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE 
Permanent  Cure,  not  only  temporary  rell.f, for  all 
Huron  Duo.Din,  Epilepsy ,  8paam»,  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  Debility ,  Exhaustion.  Founded  1871. 
PR  B  H  Kl  INF  Id  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

1 1 3  FULTON  ST.,  one  black  west  of  City  Hall, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Open  All  Year.        A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126:  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
Assaying,  160.  Established  1884  Send  for  Circular. 


PELTS.  DEERSKINS.  GINSENGKsaexal 

EXPORTERS  ITI  IDC  MINNEAPOLIS  T  A  U  U  V  RV 
IMPORTERS  f  UrYO  SHEEPSKIN  lAliMLnl 
JOO -2ri- FIRST    AVE  NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 

write  I  ic  Avrn  prTouRcmcui.ARSAVinKtEprosTEr; 

3-H1P    UOnllUVjLl   TOP  PRICES    nnlAHlP  ACAIN 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  10$ 


'The  Western  Empire"  a  32-page  mag- 
Uazine  of  the  wonderful  industrial  development, 
horticultural  pursuits  and  stories  of  adventure  ov 
the  Pacific  Coast.  6  months  trial  for  only  10  cents- 
Empire  Pub.  Co.,  73  Times  Block.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal 


^DEWEY.STRONG&CQ, 


^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F7 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry* 


National  Irrigation  Congress. 

My  Mit.  Emmet  Hakuek,  at  Tulare  Grange,  Dec. 
17th,  and  By  Vote  of  the  Grange,  and  Furnished 
for  Publication  in  the  Pacific  Rokai.  Press. 

To  the  people  of  Tulare  county,  Cal- 
ifornia: Having  been  delegated  by  Tu- 
lare Grange  No.  198,  of  Tulare  county 
and  of  the  city  of  Tulare,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  a  report  of  what  was  done 
at  the  12th  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
held  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  Nov.  15th  to  18th, 
1904. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  congress  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  there  were  over 
400  delegates  with  credentials  reported, 
and  nearly  200  more  came  in  before  the 
close  of  the  congress.  Over  thirty  of  the 
Statss  were  represented,  some  of  them 
with  large  delegations,  but  a  few  of  the 
counties  of  California  had  any  representa- 
tion, Los  Angeles  having  the  largest. 

The  morning  session  was  mostly  taken 
up  with  organization  addresses  of  wel- 
come and  responses,  after  which  letters 
and  telegrams  from  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  United  States,  President  Dias  of 
Mexico,  Governors  of  different  States, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  distinguished 
men  were  read.  These  exercises  took 
up  most  of  the  day  and  evening,  after 
which  the  order  of  exercises  was  an- 
nounced for  the  second  day. 

The  Sections. — The  congress  having 
so  many  subjects  to  discuss  in  its  short 
session,  it  was  convened  the  second  day 
in  sections,  which  met  in  different  halls. 
Hall  No.  1  was  the  new  hall  erected  by 
the  people  of  El  Paso,  of  corrugated  iron, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $5000,  especially 
for  the  congress,  and  seating  about  0000 
people. 

The  section  "Production  by  Irri- 
gation,*' division  A,  met  in  this  hall, 
and  was  presided  over  by  I.  D.  O'Donnel, 
Billings,  Mont.  Division  B  was  presided 
over  by  E.  B.  Andrews,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Division  C  was 
presided  over  by  Herbert  Merrick,  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  of  New 
York. 

The  section  on  "Engineering  and  Me- 
chanics" met  in  hall  No.  2,  which  was  the 
large  court  room  in  the  county  court- 
house, and  was  presided  over  by  F.  H. 
Newell,  chief  engineer  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

The  section  on  "Climatology  "  was  pre- 
sided over  by  H.  E.  Williams  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Assistant  Chief  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  which  met  in  another 
large  room  in  the  county  courthouse. 

The  section  on  "Forestry,"  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States,  chairman,  met  in  the  court  room 
of  the  El  Paso  city  hall. 

The  section  on  "  Rural  Settlement, "  W. 

E.  Smythe  of  San  Diego  chairman,  held 
their  sessions  in  the  city  hall. 

The  Meetings. — All  of  these  sessions 
were  well  attended  by  the  delegates  and 
many  visitors,  showing  much  interest  in 
all  the  subjects  discussed. 

Important  and  interesting  papers  were 
read  and  a  general  discussion  entered  into 
on  all  questions  brought  forth  by  the 
congress. 

No  one  can  conceive  the  importance  of 
this  great  educational  work  without  at- 
tending one  of  these  congresses,  nor  can 
you  conceive  of  the  great  work  mapped 
out  and  in  course  of  construction  by  the 
United  States,  through  the  influences  of 
these  congresses,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  called  the  arid  regions. 

Enterprises. — To  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  Government  is  doing  and  pre- 
paring to  do,  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  im- 
portant items:  They  have  now  available 
for  irrigation  works  in  the  Treasury  over 
$27,000,0(10.  appropriated  and  set  aside  for 
irrigation  surveys  and  construction;  this 
is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  Reclamation  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  has  a 
very  highly  educated  and  experienced 
corps  of  engineers,  who  look  out  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  and  see  that  no 
schemes  are  carried  through  under  their 
management  for  which  there  is  not  value 
received;  all  kinds  of  private  schemes 
have  been  proposed  and  turned  down  by 
the  Government,  as  not  being  fea&ible  or 
too  expensive  for  the  benefits  derived, 
through  the  influence  of  these  engineers. 

There  are  now  in  course  of  construction 
by  the  Government  reservoirs  in  Nevada 
and  California,  using  Lake  Tahoe  as  a 
reservoir,  by  raising  the  banks  of  the  lake 
at  the  lowest  points,  taking  the  water 
down  the  Truckee  river,  and  making 
other  reservoirs  at  the  following  places: 
Donner  lake,  Independence  lake,  Twin 
Valley,  Little  Truckee,  Henness  Pass  and 


Dog  valley,  at  a  total  cost  of  reservoirs, 
canals  and  all  head  works  of  $1,519,232, 
which  would  furnish  sufficient  water  for 
irrigating  178,000  acres,  and  furnish 
enough  power  for  electricity  equal  to 
23,000  H.  P.,  not  including  4100  H.  P.  now 
in  use. 

The  Government  is  also  constructing 
another  system  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 
Arizona.  Reservoirs  are  being  con- 
structed and  dams  built  across  Salt  river 
at  a  cost  of  $1,908,387,  which  will  give  a 
capacity  of  840,000  acre  feet,  or  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  500,000  acres  after  de- 
ducting the  evaporation  and  seepage. 

This  is  simply  a  beginning  of  what  the 
Government  will  do  in  future,  as  there 
were  exhibited  at  the  congress  num  erous 
maps  and  estimates  of  surveys  and  reser- 
voirs and  other  irrigation  and  reclamation 
works  that  demonstrates  the  vast  work 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  Government  in 
the  near  future. 

Proposed  Enterprises. — I  will  name 
a  few  of  the  maps  exhibited  and  estimates 
given  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
posed works  and  the  way  and  manner  it 
is  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

The  Elephant  butte  dam,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  river  in  Arizona,  is  located  about 
100  miles  above  El  Paso,  and  is  to  be  a 
masonry  dam  100  feet  high  and  will  make 
a  reservoir  sufficient  to  hold  water  to  irri- 
gate about  180,000  acres  of  land  in  Ari- 
zona, Texas  and  Mexico  (the  government 
of  Mexico  agreeing  to  pay  for  her  share 
of  storing  the  water  for  the  land  irrigated, 
which  is  estimated  will  be  about  20,000 
acres  below  El  Paso).  This  reservoir  is 
estimated  to  cost,  with  the  large  canals 
and  dams  across  the  Rio  Grande  river  for 
diverting  the  water  at  different  points, 
about  $1,250,000. 

Another  important  project  is  for  north- 
ern California  and  southern  Oregon.  This 
is  intended  to  take  water  from  the  Kla- 
math lakes  and  river  by  means  of  dams 
and  canals,  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
from  500,000  to  700,000  acres  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  This  will  cost  about 
$1,500,000,  or  between  $2  and  $3  an  acre, 
to  furnish  the  water  for  the  land,  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  irrigation. 

The  Government  is  also  preparing  to 
dam  across  the  Colorado  river,  about  4 
miles  above  Yuma,  and  take  out  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate-  50,000  acres  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Yuma  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona,  comprising  about  10,000 
acres. 

There  are  other  schemes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  undertake,  which  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  about 
700,000  acres  in  Humboldt  valley,  Nev.; 
also  one  in  Wyoming,  by  the  construction 
of  a  mountain  reservoir,  with  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  acre-feet,  two  diversion  dams, 
and  two  canals,  each  100  miles  long,  to  ir- 
rigate 300,000  acres  of  land.  The  project 
Is  to  build  a  dam  200  feet  high,  and  the 
whole  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000. 

Many  other  plans  are  in  contemplation, 
and  the  surveys  are  now  being  made,  or 
are  to  be  made,  under  the  management 
of  the  United  States  Geological  surveyors, 
of  which  C.  D.  Walcott  is  director  and 
F.  H.  Newell,  hydrographer.  are  in 
charge  of  all  surveys,  with  a  large  and 
efficient  corps  of  assistant  engineers. 

The  Field.— The  influence  of  the 
National  Irrigation  congresses,  of  which 
the  one  at  El  Paso  in  November  was  the 
twelfth,  can  only  be  appreciated  when  we 
soe  the  vast  work  that  is  now  under  con- 
struction and  in  contemplation,  by  the 
United  States  Government,  brought 
about  principally  by  these  irrigation 
congresses,  which  have  worked  faithfully, 
without  "  fee  or  reward,''  except  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  living  in  the 
"arid  West." 

Many  other  subjects  wero  advanced 
and  discussed,  for  the  benefit,  enlighten- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  wealth,  education  and  advance- 
ment is  astonishing  to  the  older  countries 
of  the  world. 

California  seemed  to  be  better  provided 
with  water  and  irrigation  works  than 
most  of  the  other  States  and  Territories, 
but  she  is  not  to  be  neglected  by 
the  Government,  as  many  surveys  and 
estimates  have  been  made  and  are  being 
made,  amoLg  which  are  reservoir  sites, 
one  on  Kings  river  and  one  on  the  Kaweah 
river,  and  will  probably  be  constructed 
within  a  few  years. 

The  Government  is  also  experimenting 
and  investigating  the  plan  and  methods 
of  irrigating  from  wells,  both  artesian  and 
surface  wells,  and  have  put  down  many 
wells  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where 
sufficient  water  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  streams  for  irrigation. 

The  underground  waters  was  discussed 
and  a  paper  read  from  W.  C.  Mendenhall, 
geologist,  and  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed demonstrated  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  irrigation  from  wells,  especially 
in  dry  seasons,  and  in  desert  parts  of  the 


country,  where  the  rainfall  was  very 
small. 

Forestry.— The  question  of  forestry 
was  considered  a  very  important  matter 
to  bo  looked  after,  and  the  Government  is 
now  preparing  to  reforest  as  much  of  the 
denuded  sections  of  the  arid  regions  as 
possible  with  tha  aid  of  the  different 
States  and  localities.  The  ravages  made 
by  the  lumbermen  and  the  fires  are  doing 
much  to  deprive  the  desert  lands  of  suf- 
ficient water  for  the  growth  of  abundant 
crops.  Reclamation  of  alkali  soils  was 
discussed,  and  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  C. 
W.  Dorsey,  expert  Bureau  "of  Soils, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  different  experiments  explained. 

Owing  to  the  diversified  subjects  and 
the  largo  number  of  subjects  broughl 
forth,  it  was  difficult  to  attend  the  nu- 
merous sections  of  the  congress  and 
hear  the  different  subjects'  discussed,  but 
there  will  be  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  the  congress  published,  and  any  one 
interested  can  obtain  a  copy  after  they 
are  out  by  sending  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, which  will  bo  known  later. 

The  reports  and  maps  of  all  surveys 
and  estimates  are  published,  and  can  bo 
obtained  by  parties  interested  by  writing 
to  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Director 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Interior  Department. 

I  have  many  of  these  reports  which 
have  been  published  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  find  them  very  interesting 
roading,  and  they  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  engineers  interested  in  irrigation,  as 
it  enables  them  to  know  what  our  general 
Government  is  constantly  doing  for  us  on 
the  irrigation  subject. 
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AGAINST 

ANTHRAX 
BLACKLEG. 

CUTTER'S  are  the  lowest  priced  reliable 
vaccines  made  and  are  cheaper  to  use  than 
even  free  vaccines  would  lie,  because  they 
afford  greater  protection. 

Write  lor  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and 
prices. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY, 

322B  Rialto  Bldg.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  our  vac- 
cines order  direct  from  us;  we  pay  shipping 
charges- 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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FOR  YOUR  ORCHARDS 
AND  VINEYARDS. 

Write  today  for  free  circular  describing 
process  of  preparing  sheep  manure  so  that 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plant  life.  No 
better  fertilizer  for  impoverished  sotl. 

geo.  c  roe  ding, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


F^OR  SMLE. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds 

for  Seed  Purposes. 

Alto,  DRV  OREGON  MOSS,  IN  BALES. 

Address  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


A  MAMMOTH  ASSORTMENT ! 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  is  of  great  value  to  veryone 
who  loves  fruits  or  tlowers.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  an  Immense  number  of  varieties.  Ar- 
tistically printed;  English  or  Spanish.  It  is 
free  if  you  send  Sc  postage. 

Calimyrna  Fig. 

THE  GENUINE  SMYRNA  FIG  OF  COMMERCE 

Be  sure  that  the  Calimyrna  tig  trees  you  buy 
bear  this  seal.  We  have  the  only  genuine  Cali- 
myrna tigs,  and 
the  only  bear- 
ing orchard  of 
this  variety  In 
the  United 
States.  Cali- 
myrna tigs  are 
the  genuine 
Smyrna  tigs  of 
commerce,  per- 
fected and  pro- 
tected under  our  trade-mark  Calimyrna.  Or- 
chards of  Calimyrna  tigs  will  always  be  profit- 
able. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Grape  Vines  In 
the  State. 

Wine,  Table,  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  their 
own  roots  and  grafted  on  phylloxera  resistant 
roots.  1,00(1,00(1  resistant  vines  alone,  consist- 
ing of  such  varieties  as  Rupestris  St.  George, 
Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpeller,  Riparla  Rupes- 
tris 3309.  33dti.  and  101-U.  Also  twenty  other 
standard  varieties,  recommended  by  the  lead- 
ing viticulturists  in  France,  as  stocks. 

We  have  200,000  grafted  vines  of  the  leading 
standard  wine,  raisin  and  table  varieties. 

We  are  prepared  to  graft  to  order  fordelivery 
season  of  1SKI6  and  1007.  quantities  of  from  one 
to  fifty  thousand. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  State.  Grown 
in  the  famous  Thermal  Belt,  near  Exeter,  Tu- 
lare County.  We  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Roeding  &  Wood  Nursery  Co.  If  you  want 
Orange,  Lemon.  Pomelos,  Lime.  Citrons,  com- 
municate with  us  before  buying. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  consisting 
of  Peaches.  Apricots,  etc..  is  the  most  complete 
and  varied  in  the  State. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Umbrella  Trees. 
Poplars,  and  the  famous  Oriental  Plane  Tree  of 
Europe.  If  you  want  Ro-.es,  Palms.  Greenhouse 
Plants  or  anything  else  for  the  orchard  or  gar- 
den, write  us  tlrst  before  placing  your  orders. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries « 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pre*.  &  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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HARDY  VINES  t rom  the 


INSURE  VINEYARD  SUCCESS. 

We  make  a  Specially  of 

Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson  Seedless 

Rooted  Vines  that  Grow. 

Also  the  MUIR  PEACH  TREE. 

All  varieties  of  Trees  and  Vines  on  hand. 
Send  for  prices  to 

FOWLER  NURSERY  CO., 
Fred  Nelson,  Prop.  FOWLER,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS  ALSO  ON  HAND. 

"PRIMUS"  BLACKBERRY. 

Something  new.  Fruiting  season  about  closed 
when  Mammoth  Blackberry  fruiting  season  opens. 

Enormous  bearer.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
ADDRESS      O.  O.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


December  31,  1904. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc* 


Seed  Talk. 

Complete  and  reliable  in- 
formation and  advice  on  seeds, 
planting,  etc.,  in  our  new, 
amply  and  beautifully  illustrated 
annual  catalogue,  1905. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

ALL  SEEDS  FOR  FARM 
AND  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental 
Plants. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

411-413-415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Established  1 876. 


iilm  Nursery 

JAMES  O'NEILL,  Prop. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Grower  of  Leading  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

No  Borers,  Other  Pests  or  Disease. 


SPECIALTY 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan  Root. 


SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES. 


PLANT  THE 

Lob  Ingir 

SMYRNA  FIG. 

This  is  the  best  type  for  drying  purposes. 
We  sell  good  3-5  ft.  trees  at  $15  per  100. 
Caprig  Fig  trees  at  same  price. 


CORNING,  CAL. 

W.  HERBERT  SAMSON,  Prop. 

NAPA  VALLEY 

NURSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1902. 

Fruit  Trees  i  Grape  fines, 

Resistant  Rooted  Stock, 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 
GLOIRE  MONTPELIER. 

LOGAN  BERRIES,    MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES 
and  other  small  Berries. 

Write    for    Price    List  I 

NAPA,.*j*.*j*  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  TREES  and 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

Australian  Rya  Grass.  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower 
SEEDS! 

(Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co.) 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 

552  Battery  St.  (P.  O.  Box  2059)  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

1  o  o  ,  o  o  o 

Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  if  ordered  in  the  next  30  days. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  be  first  class.  Write 
for  prices.   F.  P.  BALDOSSER,  Covina,  Cal. 


Tulare  Lake 
or  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  your  Seed  direct 
from  headquarters  and  save  money? 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices  either 
in  car  lots  or  less. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO., 

HANFORD,  CAL. 

Largest  Dealers  in  Alfalfa  Seed 
in  the  State. 


Jfitfgi*  Mg^st  returns  for  'TjttJM* 
5»»$HiN£     your  ground, 

^VtVtv/    you  can  '  u,1<,rd 

>"  plant  anything  but 

IfekryS 


■    —the  standard  after  40  years' 
I    test.   They  always  produce 
I       the  largest  and  surest 
I        crops.  All  dealers  sell 
BMM      them.   Our  1905  ■ 
Seed  Annunl 
free  on  request. 
TD.  M.  Ferry  &  Co 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Examine 
our  seed 
tfistiVAjt^r  stock  of  onions, 
cabbages,  carrots 
and  beets  and  yon  will  know  why 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

have  a  reputation.  You  will  find  In 
our  new  catalogue  a  remarkable  new 
drumhead  cabbaee.recently  discovered, 
head  and  shoulders  above  ull  varieties 
now  raised.  Catalogue  free. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Maw. 


Placer  Nurseries, 

TREES. 


CLEAN,  & 
THRIFTY,  * 
Well  =  Rooted 


PEACHES,  PLUMS,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO., 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


CHICO  NURSERY 

..COMPAINY.. 

PROPAGATORS  OF  THE 

SIERRA  BEAUTY  APPLE. 


Contracts  Made  Now  for  Grafted  Grape  Vines* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


CHICO,  CAL. 


TREES 


FVuit  and 
Ornamental 
Deciduous  and 
Evergreen. 


We  have  the  largest  stock  and  assortment  on  the 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  Commercial  Orchards  and  Home  Beautifying. 


SEND  FOR  1904-1905  CATALOGUE. 


California  Nursery  Co., 


NILES, 
CAL. 


TREES. 


APPLE,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  PRUNE, 
PEACH,  APRICOT. 


GRAPE  VINES,  LOGANBERRY,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY, 
STRAWBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,       419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEXICAN  PLANTS: 


ORCHIDS, 

CACTI, 

BULBS, 

SEEDS, 

ETC. 


J.  BALME  COMPANY, 


Exporters  and  Growers, 

2a  PLATEROS  ST.  No  5.    P.  O.  BOX  628, 


Just 

issued 

our 


MEXICO  CITY. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Culture 
Orchids  and  Cacti,  xszsss!* 

Price  List  Free,  on  Application. 


Catalogue 
for  


GRAFTED 
WALNUTS; 

Also  fine  two-year  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell,  grown  from  care- 
fully hand-selected  seed. 

COME    AND  SEE  THEM  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Full  Line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Postal  Gels  Price  List. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RICH  MAN  &  MILLS,  PROPS. 

Fullerton,  Cal. 


Analy  Nurseries 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor, 
SEVASTOPOL,  CAL. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  producing  CUTTINGS  for 
rooting  or  grafting  of  the  following  varieties: 


Cornichon  Black  Ferrara 

Tokay  Isabella  Regia 

Muscat  Zinfandel 
Black  Burgundy 


Al'cante  Bouschet 
Cabernet  Franc 
Petite  Bouschet 
Mondeuse 


Rupestris  St.  George  Cuttings  and  Rooted  Vines. 

Prices  on  Application.     Special  Prices  to  Nurseries. 
MRS.  G  R.  UPHAM,  Martinez,  Cal. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Write  for  Price  List  on  Citrus  Stock  and 


CARNATION  Plants. 


The  Philippi  Nurseries, 


Philippi  Bros.,  Props. 


ROCKLIN,  CAL. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear. 

Ripens  January-February.  Is  preferable  to  ti  n 
Standard  Bartlett.  Trees  for  sale  by  GOLD K N 
RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKIN8 — Butter  Bred  Families.  Work  herd. 
90% winners  at  State  and  County  Fairs,  show  ring, 
and  every  butter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  No 
reservations.  Stock  near  S.  F.  F.  H.  Burke,  30 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS — Quinto  Herd.  77  premiums  Cal. 
State  Fair  1902-3-4.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  us  what  you  want.  Kst.  of  W.  H. 
Howard.  206  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  Mayflower  Herd. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Howard  &  Pickering, 
Importers  and  Breeders,  206  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  *  DURHAM S.  Bred 

specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876. 

KNOB  HILL.  STOCK  FARM  —  Poland-China 
Swine  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  both  sexes  A.  M. 
Henry,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.J.C.C.  .IERSETS.  Sen  ice  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters, Breeders  and  Dealers  for  past  30  years. 
All  varieties  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep,  Hogs.  High 
class  bn-fding  stock    Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY. 


FIRST  PRIZE  BUFF  COCHINS  at  Frisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  shows.  Eggs  J2.50  express 
charges  prepaid.  Harr>  Mclntire,  San  Diego.Cal. 

KARRKI)  ROCK  Cockerels,  standard  bred,  »3  ea. 
Eggs  H.M  per  14.   F  H.  Fisher,  Carlsbad,  Cal. 


PIOEONS— 2000  pure  Homers,  in  lots  to  suit.  F.H. 
Burke,  SO  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  NILES&  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


L.  W.  CLARK,  Petaluma,  Cal.    White  Leghorns, 
the  white  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 


WHITE  MINORCAS,  White  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks.   Willis  S.  Rose,  Box  222,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

C.  B.  CAKRINOTON,  Hay  wards,  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns. World's  Fair  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  bv  sitting  100  or  1000.    Send  for  new  folder. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wvandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Cochin  Bantams. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm. 
Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Establ'd  in  1876. 


BERK  SHI  RES— Prize  Winners— bred  from  prize 
winners.  Boars  all  ages.   T.Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-!  HINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Geo. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

C.  1".  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats 
and  Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep.   Bucks  for  sale. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer 
In 

of  every  description.  Send  for  catalogue— FREE. 


i ,  nuo  sacramento  at.,  »an  rTan- 

Poultry  Supplies 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS. 

Do  you  want  one  that  will  improve  your  herd- 
one  with  strong  official  backing  on  both  sides?  The 
sire  is  half  the  herd.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
a  good  one.  We  have  a  choice  lot  of  them.  Let  us 
send  you  one.  Remember,  our  herd  contains  a 
larger  number  of  cows  with  official  records  than 
any  other  herd  in  the  world.  PIERCE  LAND  & 
STOCK  CO.,  14  Turk  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ranch,  Rough  and  Ready  Island  near  Stockton 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

LAY  LIKE  LEGHORNS. 
LARGER  THAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  start  with  my  stock  will  give  you  a  flock  of 
THE  BEST. 
I  exhibited  BEST  PEN  at  World's  Fair. 
Write  for  prize  record— it's  a  big  one. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  J3.00  and  15.00  per  set. 

W,  S.  SULLIVAN,  Breeder  &  Importer,  Agnews,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS 

At  reasonable  prices.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of  

NOVATO  LAND  CO., 

Novato,  Marin  county,  Cal. 


Grcclcy  Horse  Importing  Co. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IMPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES.  : 

EIGHT  IMPORTATIONS  IN  1904. 
OUR  OCTOBER  IMPORTATIONS  HAD  160  HEAD. 
OUR  DECEMBER  IMPORTATION  WILL  INCREASE  OUR 
NUMBER  IN  ALL  BARNS  TO  OVER  400  STALLIONS. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires,  Clydes, 
French  and  German  Coach, 
Hackney  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

At  St.  Louis  Exposition  World's  Fair  1904  our  record  heat  all  other  exhibitors,  winning  In  open  and 
special  competition  34  prizes  with  27  horses;  also  at  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  at  Chicago.  35  horses 
won  in  open  and  specials  63  prizes. 

For  the  Benefit  ot  Our  Pacific  Coast  Customers  We  Have  Opened  a  Branch  Barn  at  Folsom,  Cal. 

Address  LANDIS  BROS.,  Folsom,  Cal.,  Mgrs.  for  Pacific  Coast; 

or...    A.  B.  HOLBERT,  Prop.,  Greeley,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


Oakwoods  Stock:  Farm. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  IMPORTING  AND  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach  Stallions. 

HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  •S-Visttors  Always  Welcome. 

Good  Terms!      Moderate  Prices!      Liberal  Guarantee! 

Address  all  correspondence  to      :      Oakwoods  Stock  Farm,  Francis  I.  Hodgkins,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

iiBsHH  MANUFACTURED    I  i  V  — ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 


-  Blacklegine  - 

BEST  AND  MOST  CONVENIENT  YACCINE  FOR  BLACK  LEG. 

PaSTEURVaCCINeCo  wmui& 


PREVENTED 
AND  CURED. 


hog  cholera;,swineiplague, 

SNODDY'S  Hog  Cholera  Specific, 

M«nufactured  Only  at  McKenzie.  Tennusee,  by  THE  SNODDY  MEDICINE  COM P*  NY, 

The  same  old  company,  at  the  same  old  stand,  furnishing  the  same  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY 
 Price:    %-Ifc>    loo  x ,    <SO    cts;    1%-lty    box    for    *  I  .OO  


THE  HAZEL  FERN  HERD 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS, 

Won,  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Dairy  Demon- 
stration: Test  A,  economic  production  or  butter- 
fat  and  butter,  and  Test  B.  economic  production  of 
milk  for  all  purposes  related  to  dairying,  on 

LORKTTA  D.i  141708. 

We  also  own  the  following  cows  in  the  St.  Louis 
Tests: 

Dorlndat  Darling, 

Prize  May's  Duchess  2ml, 

Oonan  23rd  of  Hood  Farm. 

The  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  others  in  that 
test. 

Also,  have  a  herd  of  Gernscys  selected  with 
great  care. 
Prize  winning  Berkshires. 

Prepared  to  furnish  foundation  herds  of  cattle 
and  hogs.  Prices  reasonable.   No  catalogue. 
Write,  stating  what  you  want. 

ESTATE  OF  W.  S.  LADD.  Portland.  Oregon. 


CHICKS!  EGGS! 
CHICKS!  EGGS! 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
just  hatched.  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
successfully.  In  hundred  lots,  at  $7.50  per  hundred. 

Good  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  after 
Jan.  15,  1905,  at  35c  per  dozen,  case  extra.  Send  in 
your  order  early,  with  money,  so  we  can  book  you. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  D  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Supplies:  46  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  poultry  raising. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


FOR 

Seven-Year-01d 


SALE. 

DRAFT  STALLION. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

on  POULTRY 

'  and  nlmnnu.  fur  1  H06,  contain*  224 
page*,  with  mHiiy  fin-  colored  plate* of 
to  win  true  to  life.  Ittells  all  about  chickens, 
their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  All  about 
ltffTHATOR*  and  h..v%  t..  <,|..-rato  them. 
AM  about  poultry  h"  and  bow  to  build 
them.  It's  really  an  cnrych>l'*di»  »■•*  chicken- 
doin.  Yu:i  need  it.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,        Box  8*3,        FREEPORT.  ILL. 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

tbsnln.nv  ..II.it.  „r  Jtm  tuttuy  back,  Sejndjour 
uui**B<lib>  attmni  oftwurrlatMli  »  t.<  kMp  |>uuL 
try.  for  Fr««  i*.ip»  o  f«oupUU  Cattlog  hwlajy. 

u  -ill)  ftno  llliaMUoas. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK. 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  lA/orks 

208  California  St.,  Ban  PranoUcn,  OO 


WEIGHT  OVER  ONE  TON. 
If  interested,  address  P.  O.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


s  I  ft. 80  For 
■  «->  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  coiintrurtion  tod 
&ctte.ii.  Hutches  every  fertile 
ctjrf.  Write  fur  catalog  to-day.  _ 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Oulncy,  111 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Established  36  Year,. 

*  \  Importers  and  Breeders  of  til  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls.     Stock  for  sale 
at  all  times  at  reasonable  prices.    We  guarantee  \  hatch  of  all  eggs  we  sell.  We 
Trade  Mark    P«V  express  on  Eggs.    Send  2c  for  Catalogue     Best  book  on  "Diseases  and  Cure  of 
Rea'd.  Poultry  "  mailed  for  40c.   Address       DEPT.  31.  BOX  2602,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  to  Suspect 
Brights  Disease. 

Here  are  the  commonest  symptoms: 

Weakness  or  loss  of  weight:  puffy 
ankles,  hands  or  eye  -  lids;  Kidney 
trouble  after  the  third  month;  urine 
may  show  sediment;  failing  vision; 
drowsiness.  Any  one  of  these  should 
make  you  suspicious. 

The  deaths  due  to  kidney  trouble 
(technically  known  to  physicians  as 
Brights  Disease)  have  attained  fright- 
ful proportions,  now  amounting  to  over 
140,000  deaths  annually.  The  last  cen- 
sus showns  that  the  deaths  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1890. 

The  Denver  Medical  Times  quotes 
Dr.  Loomis,  the  famous  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital authority,  as  saying  that  he  be- 
lieves from  hundreds  of  autopsies  that 
nine-tenths  of  men  and  women  over 
forty  have  Brights  Disease  in  some 
form.  It  is  our  national  scourge. 
People  must  realize  that  kidney  trouble 
(to  be  more  accurate — Brights  disease) 
is  a  serious  thing. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  start 
at  once  on  Fulton's  Renal  Compound 
for  Brights  Disease,  the  only  cure  in 
the  known  world.    $1.00  per  bottle. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  to  Jno.  L. 
Fulton  Co  .  409  Washington  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  CO. 


SAN 


(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


and 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AO.ENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  C0A5T. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUS E  - 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  tbey  so  desire 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  lnven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  ilining  and  Scien- 
tific Preie. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Llcensea 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give, 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange 
ments  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Quidt 
sent  free  on  application. 


EarLabels 

(or  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  tbe  market.  Send  for  Free  dialogue  Stockmen's 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 
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John  Deere  Goods 


e  World's  Standard 


wwm 


SC  PLOWS  from  I  to  5  Furrow. 

Cut  showing  Orchard  Plow  Ijth  Drop  Furrow  Lever.     Land  Wheel  set  close  to 

frani  for  plowing  next  to  trees. 
All  New  Deere  Disc  Plows  cn  be  changed  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve-inch  cut  with- 
out any  addiVnal  bolts  or  changing  any  blocks. 


Buckey 


Steel 
rills. 


Frame 


NEW  DEAL  GANG,    the  boss  of  them  all. 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  Single  to  5  Gang.    Bottoms  have  proper  shape  to  scour 
in  the  most  difficult  soils.    Shares  are  heavy  and  have  reinforced  point 
which  gives  nearly  three  times  the  wear  of  the  ordinary  share. 


HOE, 


A  Perfect  Seeding  Machine. 

and  insures  an  e| 
All  wheels  are  made  of  Steel 
All  sizes  from  7  to  14  feet  car 


OE    or  DISC. 

patented  double-run  force  feed  can  not  clog, 
distribution  of  seed  at  all  times, 
have  double  tires, 
in  stock. 


WE  CARRY  A  FULlLINE  OF  REPAIRS  FOR  ALL 
OURMPLEMENTS. 


Deere  Implement  Co- 

209-2  U  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


SOLID,    SAFE!  SOUND,  SECURE. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

: 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

♦ 


FIREIWS  FUND 
\  lNSURANG  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA  j 

!♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦      ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  »♦♦♦♦♦♦«  ♦♦♦ 

CASH  ASSETS  JANUARhst,  1904,  -  -  $6,000,000.00 


I 


ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  FIREPROOF. 


Fireproof  Skyscrapers  iFire  Departments 


ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


1 


F 


witlijo  agents  in  5000  towns 
and  4S,  with  liabilities  so  dis- 
tributthat  the  destruction  of 


any  one  city  or  town  can 
be  met  without  passing  a 
dividend,  


IS 


HOME  OFFICE,  401  CALIFORNIA  isAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

OFFICERS— William  J.  Dutton.  President:  Bernard  iVville,  Vice-President;  J.  B.  Levison. 
Second  Vice-President  and  Marine  Secretary:  wfcmann,  Secretary;  F.  W.  Lougee, 
Treasurer;  Geo.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  Asst.  Secretary  ,  I  p  ^abj,  General  Agent. 

CENTRAL  DEPARTMENT— Chicago.  111.    Marshal 'feltiooe  Associate  Managers. 
EASTERN  DEPARTMENT— Boston,  Mass.   Chas.  ^Vggi  Manager;  A.  K.  Simpson,  As- 
sistant Manager. 

SOUTHEASTERN  DEPARTMENT— Macon,  GeorgiaLr  g  wi]son,  Manager. 
ATLANTIC  MARINE  DEPARTMENT— New  York.    \aanTii  Manager. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICK50N. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter.  Chapl 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.  XXII. 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

IX .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

VIII.  The  Nursery.  XXX. 

IX.  Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

X.  Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 

XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines.   

XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIII. 

XIII.  Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

XVI.  The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

XVII.  The  Aprloot.  XXXVII. 

XVIII.  The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

XIX.  The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

XX.  The  Nectarine.  XL. 


The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Berries  and  Currants. 
Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
Fruit    Cannlcg     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
Injurious  Insects. 
Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts, 
Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|NI 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD, 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits."1 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 

COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California.  Artichokes. 

Beans. 
Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
Celery. 
Chicory. 
Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Price,  $2.00  Po«tpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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The  Markets* 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Franc  isco,  December  28,  1904. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  Id  Chicago  were  as  follows  for  the 
week  named,  price  being  for  No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July. 
y»Vt<a,  98% 

98  @  9»H 
 @  


May. 

Wednesday  «1  10X®1  12 

Thursday   1  12^(3)1  11% 

Friday   1  11H®1  K*i 

Saturday  *   ®  

Monday  *  <9  

Tuesday   1  123i@l  14*S 


July. 

45'S@451i 
46  ®455 
iS'Sfa,!!'.' 

 @  

 @  

46', (a  Hi 


 1 

»%9 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  corn  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago were  as  follows  for  the  week : 

May. 

Wednesday    45Hfa>4.v« 

Thursday   45V«45:lB 

Friday   45!fc®45H 

Saturday  * — -®  

Monday  *  @  

Tuesday   454@4M£ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  In  San  Francisco  for  No.  I 
White  wheat  per  cental  was  as  follows: 

Mav.  1905.  Dec.  1905. 

Thursday  »1  437„®1  43*         $1  32  ®  

Fridav   1  43',®1  43* 

Saturday  *  ®  

Monday  *  ®  

Tuesday   1  43«a>l  44>* 

Wednesday   1  443£®1  44^ 

*  Holiday. 

Wheat. 

The  current  week  has  been  largely 
given  up  to  holiday  observances  and  trad- 
ing in  wheat  has  been  of  light  propor- 
tions. The  Grain  Exchanges  of  the 
country  stood  adjourned  from  Friday 
until  Tuesday,  but  if  there  had  been  no 
adjournment  and  no  holidays,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  there  would  have  been 
any  active  trading  here.  Stocks  are 
small,  not  only  in  this  center,  but 
throughout  the  State.  The  loading  fleet 
at  present  consists  of  but  seven  vessels, 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  20,000 
tons.  But  some  of  these  ships  will  take 
considerable  barley  and  other  cargo. 
According  to  the  clearances  made  thus 
far  this  season,  it  is  not  probable  that  of 
the  above  20,000  tons  of  cargo,  more  than 
one-third  will  be  wheat.  Values  have 
been  without  special  fluctuation,  but  there 
has  been  a  generally  firm  tone.  Unfavor- 
able crop  weather  was  reported  from 
Argentine.  In  the  northwestern  wheat 
belt  of  the  United  States  sprouted  grain 
was  reported  suffering  from  extremely 
low  temperature.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  Treasury  Department  contemplated 
allowing  Canadian  wheat  to  be  imported 
by  millers  free  of  duty,  when  the  wheat  is 
used  for  mixing  with  the  home  product. 

California  Milling  II  50  @1  H 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40   @1  42* 

No.  1  Oregon  Club   1  40  @1  50 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

During  past  week  the  range  on  options  was: 

May,  1905,  delivery,  t\AV,@\.Wi. 

December,  1905,  delivery,  f  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of  Exchange, 
May,  1905,  wheat  sold  at  %\MM#lM\i\  December, 
1905.  I  ®  . 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1903-04.  1904-05. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-<3  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   12*@llHs  16!*@-r 

Local  market  (1  35@1  37*      (1  40   @1  45 

Flour. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  outward, 
mainly  to  the  Orient  and  Central  and 
South  America.  Much  of  the  flour  being 
shipped  represents  del  iveries  on  con- 
tracts. Business  on  local  account  is 
light,  and  it  would  be  phenomenal  to 
have  it  otherwise  at  this  time.  Stocks 
are  not  large,  however,  and  on  desirable 
qualities  the  prevailing  prices  are  being 
quite  well  maintained. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  25  @S  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   S  50  @3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25  ®4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50  @5  00 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   6  00  @5  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75  @4  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  75  @4  40 

Barley. 

Market  has  not  been  seriously  burdened 
with  offerings  of  this  cereal,  especially  of 
No.  1  to  choice  feed  and  of  desirable  ex- 
port grades.  It  is  understood  that  con- 
siderable barley  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Orient  in  the  near  future,  and  of  the  fleet 
now  loading  for  Europe,  this  cereal  will 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  cargoes. 
That  home  requirements  of  the  next  six 
or  seven  months  and  shipments  in  the 
meantime  will  effect  a  practical  clean-up 
of  the  barley  remaining  in  the  State  is 
very  probable.  Prices  remain  quotably 
about  as  last  noted,  with  market  firm  at 
current  figures.  No  pronounced  fluctu- 
ations in  values  are  anticipated  during 
the  balance  of  the  season,  although  to 
purchase  freely  at  this  date,  better  figures 
than  are  warranted  as  quotations  would 
have  to  be  paid. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  $1  13*@l  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  11H@1  12* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  17*ai  20 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @l  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  05  ®1  10 

Oata. 

Market  continues  firm  for  feed  qual- 


ities, with  demand  fairly  active,  and 
stocks  of  only  moderate  proportions. 
Offerings  are  principally  of  the  lower 
grades.  Choice  to  select  seed  oats  are  in 
decidedly  light  supply,  and  for  this  sort 
the  market  is  strong,  with  trading  neces- 
sarily of  a  small  jobbing  character. 

White  oats,  fancy  feed   II  45  ®1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  32*@1  37* 

Milling   1  40  @1  50 

Black  oats   1  30   @1  65 

Red.  fair  to  choice   1  25  ®1  50 

Corn. 

Offerings  of  new  crop  corn,  especially  of 
common  qualities  of  the  large  varieties, 
are  in  excess  of  the  immediate  demand, 
and  market  presents  a  weak  tone.  Choice 
old  is  too  scarce  to  quote  and  would  com- 
mand comparatively  good  figures.  Spot 
stocks  include  considerable  California 
corn,  but  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  now 
here  is  Eastern  product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice  11  25  ®1  35 

Large  Yellow   1  25  fo.1  35 

Small  Yellow   1  60  (o>l  75 

Egyptian  White     @  

Egyptian  Brown     ®  

Eastern,  sacked   1  25  @1  30 

Kye. 

Market  is  firm  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  with  stocks  rather  light  and  in  few 
hands. 

Good  to  choice  II  42*@1  47* 

liuckwheat. 
No  recent  arrivals  and  nothing  doing  in 
a  wholesale  way.  . 

Good  to  choice  II  75  @2  CO 

Beans. 

Business  has  been  slow,  but  good  to 
choice  beans  of  all  varieties  are  being,  as 
a  rule,  very  steadily  held.  There  are  no 
large  stocks  of  desirable  qualities  in  this 
center,  and  on  the  same  no  selling  press- 
ure. Some  damaged  beans  are  being 
crowded  to  sale  at  figures  ranging  from 
$10  per  ton  to  $2  per  cental,  as  to  variety 
and  condition,  poor  whites  ruling  lowest. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  12  90  @3  10 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                3  15  ®3  30 

Large  White                                     2  35  ®2  60 

Pinks                                                3  00  @  3  50 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                        2  50  @2  85 

Red  Kidneys                                   4  50  ®5  00 

Reds                                              4  00  @4  50 

Limns,  good  to  choice                         4  10  @4  20 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  40  @2  55 

Dried  Peas. 

Demand  is  ended  for  seed,  and,  as  mill- 
ers have  fair  stocks,  the  market  is  tem- 
porarily lifeless,  leaving  values  poorly 
defined. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  Large   3  25  ®S  50 

Garbanzos,  Small   3  00   0)3  25 

Niles   1  25  <*1  75 

Hops. 

Local  market  has  developed  no  special 
changes  the  past  week.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  either 
buyer  or  seller  to  transact  business,  which 
is  to  be  expected  at  the  mid-winter  holi- 
day time.  Free  buying  might  necessitate 
paying  above  quotations,  while  if  selling 
pressure  were  exerted,  concessions  to  buy- 
ers would  very  likely  have  to  he  granted. 
The  steamer  Ventura,  sailing  Saturday 
last,  carried  20,217  lt>s.  hops,  mostly  for 
Australia.  The  New  York  Producers' 
Price  Current  says:  "Continued  dull- 
ness prevails  in  all  markets.  In  New 
York  State  no  sales  are  reported,  and 
we  hear  the  same  story  from  other  sec- 
tions. Brewers  are  showing  absolutely 
no  interest  in  the  situation,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  would  bo  little 
improvement  until  after  the  holidays. 
Foreign  markets  also  reported  as  exceed- 
ingly quiet."  Mail  advices  from  Portland 
say  of  the  hop  market:  "Holders  seem 
not  so  anxious  to  let  go  as  they  were  two 
weeks  ago.  Standing  offers  of  2!)c.  for 
prime  hops  do  not  induce  either  growers 
or  speculators  to  let  go,  and  some  look  for 
a  still  firmer  market  after  the  New  Year. 
It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  large 
brewers  of  the  United  States  have  de- 
ferred buying  this  year's  hops  until  stock 
is  taken  in  January,  and  that  when  the 
buyers  for  these  brewers  appear,  hops 
will  take  another  stride  upward." 

California,  good  to  choice,  1904  crop  25  @2» 

Wool. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  from  first  hands 
there  is  little  doing  at  present,  for  the 
very  substantial  reason  that  the  wools  are 
not  here  to  operate  upon.  Throughout 
the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Territories 
dealers  are  negotiating  for  the  next  clip 
at  better  figures  than  have  been  current 
the  past  year.  Values  here  are  poorly 
defined  for  the  time  being,  quotations  be- 
ing based  on  latest  reported  sales.  The 
steamer  City  of  Peking,  sailing  Saturday 
last,  carried  21,158  B>s.  wool  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Northern,  free  23  @— 

Northern,  defective  17  ®21 

Oregon,  good  to  choice  20  @28 

Nevada  16  ®2I 

FALL. 

Northern  16  @19 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  free  18  @16 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  defective         9  @11 

Southern  lambs,  as  to  quality   9  @14 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Hay  has  not  been  in  heavy  receipt,  but 


Standard  of  the  World 

The  fence  of  greatest  weight  rod  for  rod,  sciaitifically  woven  from 
heavy  wire,  thoroughlv  galvanized,  that  atTnr^s  security  to  stock  or 
crops,  and  that  lasts  long  and  looks  well  that's 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


I  Hi  III  I  — »  j^^-nmn-  —  -i...  .       ■  ,  ,  ■  -  ^lUff 

Made  by  the  largest  fence  concern  in  the  world.  Sold  by  <u  dealer  in  every  city  and 
town.  We  ask.  as  a  favor  t<>  yourself  and  to  us.  that  youook  up  the  AMERICAN 
FENCE  di  aler  in  your  town  and  sine  up  the  fence,  askir  all  the  questions  you  like 
of  the  dealer,  to  prove  to  you  Its  high  quality  and  great  stngth. 


—  ut  ueuicr  111  your  town  ana  size  up  me  tence.  askir  an  tr 
of  the  dealer,  to  prove  to  you  its  high  quality  and  great  stngth. 

Drop  us  a  line  — on  a  postal— requesting  our  n«'  15*05  Fence 
Hook,  and  it  will  leave  our  office  for  your  hor  by  return  mail. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE^O.,  Dept.  55 

Chicago     New  York     Denver     Sn  Franoisoo 


with  light  demand,  the  market  has  been  |  not  in  he  y  supply,  but  market  lacked 

firmness.ackers  being  disposed  to  oper- 
ate slowlat  prevailing  values. 


devoid  of  firmness,  and  prospects  at  the 
moment  do  not  appear  encouraging  for 
the  development  of  any  special  strength 
in  the  near  future.  Under  date  of  the 
23rd  a  wholesale  firm  reports:  "The 
market  continues  extremely  dull  and 
slow,  with  practically  no  sales  reported, 
except  such  hay  as  is  used  from  hand  to 
mouth  by  the  retail  dealers.  Prices  re- 
main unchanged  from  last  week's  quota- 
tions. The  supply  continues  heavier  than 
the  demand.  We  expect  these  conditions 
to  exist  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  rains  of  the  last  couple  of  days  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  things  still  more 
quiet." 

Wheat,  good  to  choice  113  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00 

Tame  Oat,  fair  to  choice   8  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00 

Barley   9  00 

Alfalfa   9  00 

Clover   7  00 

Stock  hay   6  00 

Compressed   11  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40 

Ml  Us  tuffs. 

Values  for  Bran  and  Middlings  have 
been  maintained  at  about  same  range  as 
last  quoted,  with  stocks  not  very  heavy, 
mostly  in  few  hands  and  very  fair  de- 
mand. Market  for  Rolled  Barley  was 
firm  at  the  quotations.  Prices  for  Milled 
Corn  tended  downward,  in  sympathy  with 
the  weakness  of  the  market  for  the  raw 
product. 

Bran,  $  ton  *19  00 

Middlings   25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  00 

Cornmeal   31  00 

Cracked  Corn     31  50 

Oilcake  Meal   31  50 


@  14  00 

@  13  no 

®  13  00 

ffl  10  00 

®  11  00 

(A  II  Mi 

®  St  00 

®  7  00 

«S  14  00 

®  .=» 


@  21  00 

<a  2«  oo 

@  22  00 

@  24  50 

@  31  50 

®  32  00 

@  33  00 


Seeds. 


Allowing  the  shrinkage  of  about  50K  which 
Is  exacted  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof  live  cattle 
command  much  or  more  per  pound  than  dressed 
beef,  the  sinkage  exacted  being  the  slaughterers' 
profit. 

The  foil  ing  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  or/rices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesaiealers: 

Beef,  lstal'ty,  dressed,  net  »  lb..         sue.  i 

Beef,  2nd>allty     .  i 

Beef,  3rd>ality   VSSt  ? 

Mutton-'-es,  6M@7Hc;  wethers...         7  %  « 

Hogs,  hi  grain,  140  to  250  lbs   Si.®  5u 

Hogs,  ls>i  bard,  over  260  pounds. .......  4';®  44? 

Hogs,  s*l,  fat   !* 

Veal,  lie,  *  lb   J2f  ! 

Veal,  s»l.  V  n>   I""  |*1  aw 

Lamb,  ing.  •  lb   8i4g  8£ 

Hides,  Skins  and  Tallow. 

NotK  but  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed 
will  b<  full  figures.  Culls  of  all  kinds,  either 
from  f»s,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  brands  or  mur- 
rain, iiot  always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
figure 

Sound. 

Heavteers,  over  56  lbs  —  @I1 

Med!  Steers,  48  to  56  Ebs  —  @10 

Lighters,  under  48  lbs         9  ®in 

Hea-ow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .—  @10 
Llgiow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  9K®10 

Sta   7  0  7* 

We' ted  kip  -  mirM 

Wetted  Veal  n  g>n4 

Wilted  Calf  11H&124 

Dr.Ktes.....  17)*@18 

Drip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  —  @15 

D-alf,  under  4  lbs  —  @20 

p,  lone  wool,  *  skin  1  sll  75 

p,  medium.  V  skin   90ffll  10 

p,  short  wool,*  skin...    50®  75 

rs,  shearling.  ¥  skin   15®  40 

st  Hides,  salted,  large  prime,  each.  .3  00®  

■se  Hides,  salted,  medium   2  50®  

se  Hides,  salted,  small   1  50®— 

rse  Hides,  dry,  large  .'.'1  75®  

rse  Hides,  dry,  medium   1  60®  

rse  Hides,  dry, small   1  00®— 

How,  good  quality   4  ®4U 

illow,  poorer  grades   2K(g,3H 


Culls. 

—  @10 

—  @  9 
8«@- 

—  @  9 

S'.,«4  9 

6   ®  6% 

—  @  9* 
10  @10K 
10*@11K 
1S*®17 

—  @18 

—  ®18 


Canary   6H@ 

Rape   1X@ 

Hemp   3%<e 

Timothy   5  6 

Honey. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offer 
of  either  Comb  or  Extracted,  but  « 
than  immediate  custom  can  be  foum1' 
at  prevailing  values.  The  demar11 
present  is  very  light  and  is  mostly 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   «*J< 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4J|J 

Extracted,  Amber   ll*}' 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   °|J 

White  Comb,  1-frames  1  J"** 

Amber  Comb  

Beeswax. 

Considering  the  very  limited  s|io8, 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business?- 
Values  are  ruling  steady. 
Good  to  choice,  light  *  lb  «*8 


Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  is  very  quiet,  quotable  values  Hardly  anything  doing  in  this  depart- 
continuing  as  last  noted.  Alfalfa  is  in  faiment  and  little  other  than  askiug  prices 
supply,  mainly  Utah  product.    Stocks  Qipon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Mustard  Seed  in  this  center  are  small  anjjean  Bags  |  44/®^ 

are  almost  wholly  of  the  Yellow  variet'£ruit  Sacks,  oouon..!"!.!!'.!";"!"";;  «h@7« 

M^ar,, -Yeiiow *i  £  I ;  f£S3^wSm^:""::::  58?IL 
.affi::::::::::::::.::  ^  II  ^rtt-^rJ^ 

Alfalfa  126ffl   Wool  Sacks.  3K»V.V.::..V:.V.V.V.V:.V.V.V  30  t- 

Fonltrv. 

Immediately  following  last  review  and 
prior  to  Christmas,  there  was  an  excited 
market  for  Turkeys,  owing  to  a  shortage 
of  supplies  of  domestic.  As  high  as  32c 
was  asked  on  Saturday  for  choice  Dressed, 
and  they  were  not  obtainable  in  large 
quantity  at  any  figure.  Sales  of  fresh 
Dressed  on  Saturday  were  mainly  within 
range  of  25@29c  for  fairly  good  to  choice. 
Eastern  chilled  Turkeys  were  at  same 
time  obtainable  at  20(a>25c  for  /air  to 
choice.  Market  has  since  been  more 
quiet  and  easier.  Fat  Chickens,  Ducks 
and  Geese  brought  comparatively  good 
prices  the  entire  week. 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  choice,  fi  lb    ...  t  26 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ^  lb   20 

Turkeys,  live  hens  9  lb   20 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00 

Hens,  large   6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50 

Fryers   4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00 

Ducks,  old,  v  dozen   5  00 

Ducks,  large  young,  ft  dozen   6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   2  25 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00 

Pigeons,  younq   2  00 

Butter. 

The  advanced  figures  established  the 
preceding  week  checked  the  demand  ma- 
terially, and  as  a  result  receivers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  grant  marked  con- 


Dark. 


Live  Stock  and  Mrats. 

Demand  for  Beef  has  been  fair  fiye, 
and  for  desirable  qualities  the  irt  has 
been  tolerably  firm,  although  ir 'table 
values  there  have  been  no  chan  Vo^l 
was  in  rather  light  receipt  anrjrable 
sizes  met  with  prompt  custom  H  cur- 
rent figures.  Market  for  M"  was 
moderately  firm  for  choice'otable 
values  continuing  as  last  not  Lamb 
was  in  good  request,  choice  r>'  com- 
manding full  current  values.  were 
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cessions  to  prevent  accumulations.  Cold- 
storage  supplies  are  of  liberal  proportions 
for  this  date,  held  by  both  jobbers  and 
retailers,  and  all  are  anxious  to  reduce 
holdings.  Some  creamery  cubes  con- 
signed East  out  of  cold  storage  netted 
owners  16@17c. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  B>  

Creamery,  firsts  

Creamery,  seconds  

Dairy,  select  

Dairy,  firsts  

Dairy,  seconds  

Mixed  Store  

Cheese 

Market  is  without  spetal  firmness,  ex 
cept  for  mild-flavored  aw  of  superior 
quality.  Stocks  are  of  luite  moderate 
volume,  but  demand  is  sloy,  increased  re- 
ceipts being  generally  anjpipated  in  the 
near  future. 

California,  lancy  flat,  new  1   11^@12 

California,  good  to  choice  1   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good  1   9H@10 

California,  "Young  Americas  .1.   10  @12K 

Eastern  \   12  @15 

Kggs 

There  was  some  increasiin  arrivals  of 
fresh,  and  with  the  demanllighter,  ask- 
ing prices  were  reduced,  rlpivers  being 
anxious  to  keep  stocks  cined  up,  as 
further  breaks  in  values  al  looked  for 
after  New  Years.  There  h  not  many 
high-grade  California  eggslow  in  cold 
storage,  but  plenty  of  East4  and  com 
mon  domestic. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and 
California,  select,  irregular  color  & 
California,  good  to  choice  store  — 

Eastern  firsts  

Eastern  seconds  \- •  20 

Vegetables 

There  were  no  very  heavy  tarings  of 
fresh  vegetables  of  any  descltion,  but 
they  were  larger  than  previa  week;  it 
was  the  exception  where  chol  did  not 
meet  with  prompt  sale  at  tolobly  good 
prices.  Onions  were  rather  stefily  held 
but  demand  was  not  brisk  at  ^figures. 

Beans,  Lima,  V  tb  

Beans,  String,  K»  tt>  

Beans,  Wax,  $  *  iji'f 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     KM)  ids 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V  *  

Garlic,  <t»  ft  

Mushrooms,  V  ft  ;   „ 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f,  ctl   2 

Peas,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  fl  ft  

Peppers,  Green,  $  lb  

Rhubarb,  ft  box  ••••• 

Summer  Squash,  Los  Ang.,  small  bx 

Tomatoes,  box   1 

Note.— Large  boxes  are  what  are  kn 
trade  as  "pay  boxes,"  which  have  tor 
or  paid  for.  They  are  open  top,  with  ha 
the  ends,  and  weigh  when  filled  from 
gross.  Small  boxes  are  free  boxes.  aboutlsame 
as  the  regular  fruit  box,  weighing  when  \fr0m 
20  to  30  fts.  gross. 

Potatoes. 

Demand  for  choice  to  select  BuL^s 
was  moderately  active,  and  for  stl  0f 
this  sort  the  market  was  firm  at  tttuo- 
tations.  Common  qualities  were  irkre 
than  ample  supply  for  the  demand, 
River  stock.  Sweets  were  in  fair  s 
but  sold  to  a  little  better  advantage^ 
preceding  week,  particularly  thejpt 
qualities. 

Early  Rose,  f,  cental   \  10 

Salinas  Burbanks,  f.  cental   1  10 

River  Burbanks,  Tf>  cental   50 

River  Reds,  *  cental   W 

Oregon  Burbanks.  f,  cental   1  " 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental   SO 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Market  for  Apples  of  the  better  gr 
has  shown  a  little  more  firmness,  in 
sequence  of  demand  on  holiday  acci 
and  decreased  receipts.     Sales  of  fane 
tier  stock,  mostly  Newtown  Pippins,  w 
made  at  $1.50  per  box.    Common  qu 
ties  of  Apples  continued  plentiful 
without  improvement  in  price. 
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Peking  on  24th  for  Germany.  The 
steamer  Queen,  sailing  the  past  week  for 
British  Columbia,  carried  28,000  lbs.  dried 
fruit,  aside  from  some  Raisins,  the  larger 
part  of  the  shipment,  17,500  lbs.,  being 
Prunes.  The  above  quantities  aggregate 
over  315,000  lbs.,  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
minor  amounts  sent  to  the  Orient  and 
other  sections,  make  a  very  good  showing 
for  a  holiday  week.  Quotations  are  with- 
out change,  but  for  most  kinds  the  mar- 
ket is  quite  firm,  Prunes  of  the  middle 
sizes  and  Apples  being  the  only  note- 
worthy exceptions.  Apricots  and  Peaches 
are  nearly  out  of  stock. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good  to 

choice   4  @  4y, 

Apples,  extra  choice  to  fancy,  50-ft  boxes.  5^@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11H 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  'f,  ft  7yt@  8 J§ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Figs,  10-ft  box,  1-ft  cartons  55  @60 

Peaches,  unpeeled,good  to  choice  7X@  7J£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  to  extra  fancy. .  8  @  9 

Pears,  standard,  f)  ft   6i4@  7 

Pears,  choice  to  fancy   8  ®10% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   hy,&  654 

Plums,  Red,  pitted   7  (3)  S'A 

Plums,  Yellow,  pitted   6H@  V/i 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4  @  7yt 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  lV4<ai%c;  40-50s,  4@4^c; 
50-60S,  2Yt@2%c;   60-70S,    2@2<4c;  70-80s,  l^@2c; 
80-90s,  lH@l%c;  90-lOOs,  l@lMc;  small,  %@lc. 
COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  4V4 

Apples,  quartered   3yt@  Wt 

Pigs,  White,  in  bulk   2  @  2V, 

Figs,  Black   254®  4 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  ruling  steady  for  loose 
and  seeded.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  grow- 
ers and  packers  are  estimated  at  not  to 
exceed  10,000  tons.  Layers  are  not  in 
large  supply,  but  there  is  a  general  desire 
to  close  out  holdings  of  the  same  at  an 
early  date,  the  holiday  trade  being  now 
over,  for  which  these  goods  are  mostly 
intended.  A  shipment  of  <><>,. '!24  ft>s.  Rasins 
went  forward  by  steamer  Ventura  last 
Saturday  for  Australia. 

OBOP  OF  1904. 

(Fresno  delivery  except  otherwise  specified,) 

London  Layers,  2  crown,  20-lh  box          85  @  

London  Layers,  3-crown,  20- fh  box   90   (a.  95 

Fancy  Clusters,  4  crown,  20-lb  box    (a  l  30 

Dehesas,  20- fb  box    foil  85 

Imperials.  20-ft  box  2  25   to  2  35 

2-  Crown  Standard  loose  Muscatel  3^@354c 

3-  Crown  Standard  3%@4  o 

4-  Crown  Standard  i%®  — c 

Seedless  Thompsons   —  @454c 

Seedless  Sultanas   — @3  c 

Fancy,  16-oz.  Seeded  6  c 

Choice,  16-oz.  Seeded  5  c 

Fancy,  12-oz.  Seeded  43tfc 

Choice,  12-oz.  Seeded  4  c 

Bleached  Sultanas,  Woodland  Dist...  50s. .  4M(Sti%c 
Bleached  Thompsons,  Woodland  Dist.,  50s.5H@8  c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
especially  common  qualities.  Only  for 
strictly  choice  to  fancy  Navels  did  the 
market  show  firmness,  and  the  latter 
were  not  quotable  in  a  regular  way  over 
$2  per  box.  Japanes  Mandarins  were 
plentiful  and  were  offered  at  a  decline. 
Regular  auction  sales  of  California 
Oranges  will  be  resumed  the  coming 
week.  Lemon  market  was  slow  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values.  Market  for 
Limes  was  dull  and  weak. 

Oranges,  Navels,  $  box                      1  00  @2  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings.  V  box                   50  (all  00 

Oranges,  Cal.  Tangerines,  half  box.. .     50  (31  00 

Oranges,  Japanese  Mandarins,  f,  box.     75  @1  25 

Lemons,  California,  select,  $  box        2  50  @  

Lemons,  California,  good  to  choice..  1  75  @2  25 

Lemons,  California,  fair  to  good         1  25  @1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box                             1  50  @2  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  box                       3  75  @4  25 

Nuts. 

Business  in  Almonds  is  mostly  of  a  light 
jobbing  character.  Offerings  from  first 
lands  are  not  numerous  or  large  in  the 
ggregate,  but  they  are  not  meeting  with 


Grapes  arrived  for  the  holiday^ trade ,  bie-  •   j         £  Straight  c, 

they  were  under  choice  and  ^vedliMffj  lotg  Qf  choice  ^        invite  ^ 
attention.   Persimmons  were  n 1  g ht  supT     frQm  |      Walnut  market 

ply  and  best  offerings  brought  fairly  goooV  soft-shell,  stocks  of  same  being 

prices,  but  demand  was  slow     WteM  exhausted. 

berries   were    in  evidence  in   "odera4*  ^     California-Italian,  $  it,   7 

quantity  and  in   fair  to  good  condition!       u-  Almonds  ;  ,4 

brought  7@9c.   per  lb.    from    jobbers. folus  ultra  Almonds  12 

Strawberries  made  a  tolerably  good  show-feuedoc  Almonds   9 

in™M  to  quantity  for  the  end  of  the  year,         ™*  to  prime,..,.,.  .6 

but  the  quality  of  most  of  the  offerings 
was  rather  ordinary.  Fairly  choice  Long- 
worths  sold  up  to  $13  per  chest.  Common 
Malindas  were  quoted  at  $2@3.  Cheneys 
sold  mainly  within  range  of  $4@6. 

@  1  50 
@  1  00 

®  75 
®  2  00 
Co)  75 


Apples,  fancy,  $  50-box   1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft.  bx.. .  7S 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  V  box   50 

Apples,  Lady,  f.  box   1  00 

Persimmons,  V  regular  box   50 

Strawberries,  large,  ft  chest    


Dried  Fruits. 

While  there  is  not  much  wholesale 
trading  and  never  is  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  stocks  of  most  kinds  are  too  light 
to  admit  of  any  extensive  business. 
Prunes  of  the  medium  sizes  constitute 
the  bulk  of  present  offerings,  and  these 
are  moving  outward  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Shipments  of  other  fruits  are  also 
of  fair  volume,  considering  the  light 
amounts  on  hand.  The  steamer  Ventura, 
sailing  the  24th  inst.  for  Australia,  carried 
89,385  lbs.  of  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of 
Raisins,  and  including  27,710  lbs.  of 
Prunes.  A  shipment  of  198,000  lbs. 
Prunes  went  forward  by  steamer  City  of 
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alnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12H@13K 

limits,  No.  2  soft  shell  10J4@11V4 

alnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  II  ®12 

Walnuts.  No.  2  hard  shell   9  @10 

Wine. 

wholesale  market  for  dry  wines  is 
Of  last  vintage  most  of  the  best 
have  passed  out  of  first  hands,  and 
e   common  qualities  there  is  no 
inquiry.    Dry  wines  of  1904  are 
llle  nominally  at  14@17c  per  gallon 
to  choice,  with  market  firm  for 
e  stock.  Receipt  at  San  Francisco 
ik  were  527,400  gallons,  as  against 
preceding  week.    The  steamer 
'eking,  sailing  on  24th  inst.,  car- 
8  gallons  and  36  cases,  including 
•ns  for  New  York. 


udebaker  Almanac  for  1905  is, 
ill  of  valuable  information  of 
terest  to  rural  residents.  In 
statistical  and  other  informa- 
tains  a  large  number  of  practi- 
iand  has  revived  some  of  the 
,  of  old   Josh  Billings — the 
10    'and  philosophical  of  all  Amer- 
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A  IN  IDEAL  HOME! 

A  Splendid  Investment  and  Bargain. 


The  well  known  Satsuma  Orchard  of  82  acres,  beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 

=  TnSS  tho1  LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  jy-  ¥s\\£  settIe 

2  <5  ACRES  IN  ALMONDS.  I S  ACRES  IN  PEACHES. 

S  ACRES  IN  APRICOTS.  S  ACRES  IN  BARTLETT  PEARS. 

20  ACRES  IN  WINE  AND  TABLE  GRAPES.         5  ACRES  IN  PLUMS  AND  APPLES. 

The  TREES  and  VINES  are  In  SPLENDID  CONDITION  and  are  REGULAR  BEARERS. 
This  Orchard  is  also  famous  for  itslmmunlty  from  frosts! 

A  NICE  DWELLING,  AMPLE  BARNS,  SHEDS,  FRUIT  HOUSES,  TRAYS,  BOXES,  TRUCKS, 
THREE  SULPHUR  HOUSES,  HORSES,  PLOWS.  HARNESS,  and  all  accessories  of  a  well  estab- 
lished and  prosperous  orchard. 

THE  PROPERTY  IS  ALL  UNDER  THOROUGH  IRRIGATION,  having  its  own  Pumping  Plant. 

EASY  TERMS.    Address  M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


ican  humorists.  A  free  copy  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  Studebaker  agent.  If  he 
can  not  supply  you,  send  a  2  cent  stamp 
to  the  Studebakers,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  mention  this  paper. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  the 
previous  year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sks   86,012 

Wheat,  ctls   90,971 

Barley,  ctls   84,994 

Oats,  ctls   13,512 

Corn,  ctls   7,702 

Rye,  ctls   2,966 

Beans,  sks   12,559 

Potatoes,  sks   32,241 

Onions,  sks   5,164 

Hay,  tons   2,203 

Wool,  bales   415 

Hops,  bales   1,182 


Since 
July  1,1904. 


2,539.770 
1,735,724 
2,200. 6»2 
601.677 
110,954 
33,517 
414,873 
659,179 
78,883 
102,707 
39,041 
29,652 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,981,557 
1,117,924 
4,043,978 
646,286 
77,309 
33,198 
519,952 
682,606 
94,871 
103,487 
33,144 
24.674 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,1904, 


Flour,  H  sk                  36,024  1,863,568 

Wheat,  ctls                  77,398  593,705 

Barley,  ctls  70,884  1.308,445 

Oats,  ctls                        368  16,496 

Corn,  ctls                        588  58,145 

Beans,  sks                       647  37,421 

Hay,  bales                   3,091  80.676 

Wool,  lbs  '  809,532 

Hops,  lbs                      8,349  226,081 

Honey,  cases                    23  1,438 

Potatoes,  pkgs              1,535  52,447 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,017,544 
434,060 
3,232,752 
13.143 
9,808 
21,081 
89,095 
1,651,525 
439,489 
3,692 
51,010 


Heald's  Business  College. 

That  great  educational  institution — 
Heald's  Business  College — is  yearly  aug- 
menting its  strength  and  the  splendid 
service  it  gives  the  youth  of  California  in 
giving  them  opportunity  for  a  fine  busi- 
ness education  and  also  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  suitable  graduates  to  fill  various 
important  positions. 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  Heald's 
Business  College  is  a  good  recommenda- 
tion. The  proprietors  say  that  during 
1904  they  had  hundreds  of  requests  from 
employers  to  fill  good  positions  that  they 
were  unable  to  supply  for  lack  of  more 
graduates. 

It  isn't  every  educational  institution 
that  can  give  a  boy  a  good  business 
education  and  then  get  him  a  good 
situation;  but  this  is  what  Heald's 
Business  College  aims  to  do.  The  College 
journal  or  a  circular  giving  full  informa- 
tion can  be  had  by  addressing  President 
E.  B.  Heald,  24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  

AGOOU  FENCE  —  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

No  one  article  used  on  the  farm  repre- 
sents more  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  the  farm  fence.  No  other  item  of 
farm  necessity  is  so  sure  to  pay  good  divi- 
dends as  a  good  fence,  properly  erected, 
in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time. 

Good  fencing  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  in- 
vestment— an  investment  that  pays  from 
the  start.  In  fencing,  as  in  other  lines, 
there  are  grades  and  qualities,  and  he  who 
is  led  into  buying  an  unreliable  article  is 
liable  to  be  disappointed. 

After  determining  the  service  required 
of  the  fence,  a  good  plan  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  others  and  select  a 
fence  that  has  been  tried  and  tested.  The 
fence  known  as  the  American  is  one  of  the 


oldest  fences  on  the  market,  is  manufac- 
tured in  all  weights,  heights  and  styles, 
and  guaranteed  for  all  purposes.  It  is  sold 
by  responsible  dealers  in  practically  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
matter  of  cost  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  Scbool 
West  of  Chicago,      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEAMS. 

30  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines, 
20,000  Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  en- 
tire year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
J  onrnal— Fr  ee. 

SAN    JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD'S 
Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oii  Soap  No.  3. 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experi- 
ment Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an 
Insecticide.  50-lb.  kegs,«2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half 
barrel,  270  lb.,  33£c  per  lb.;  barrel,  425  lb.,  3'^c.  Send 
for  booklet.  JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


f 

INITRATE  OF  SOD/\  supplying  NITROGEN  or  AMMONIA. 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  POTASH. 

THE   THREE    ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  iu  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the  soil, 
thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  w£/t^SAS?& 


WHITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 
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